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INSTITUTED, AT THE CLOSE OF LAST SESSION, TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
CONDUCT AND TO REGULATE THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT • 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE: 

FOLLowKn nv 

A}^*ACCOUl^T OF THE GRAND FRASERIAI^'’FVi>ry/,iJ, 


to all Men greeting.—Not of our mere motion, 
but by command of the incomparable Regina, S$le here¬ 
with issue our Writ of Summons to such of our loving 
Subjects, in all parts of the World, as have contributed 
to the delectation and instruction of the rest, desiring that 
they should all meet, in fu|l Parliament assembled, on the 
day mentioned in oim’ said Pfescript; ipor iuhtrl) extraordi¬ 
nary Convocation the reason is none other than die im¬ 
portant fact, that Her most Gracious Majesty ) pth been 
pleased, with her ou'ii royal hand and golden pen, to indfte 
a condescending Address t^ all who p^gijer/under her 
beneficent sceptre, and hath confided the same to Our 
keeping, for comnfunication at the time and place appointed.' 

tD€, Oliver, Yorke, design on such occasion to give it 
audible utterance as a gracious Manifesto, unto all her 
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loving subjects, of Her Majesty’s gracious regards and in¬ 
tentions?^ JFn ortier« however, that all such then present as 
may be desirous of delivering eloquent acknowledgments 
of Her Majesty’si great condescension, may come with set 
Orations worthy o| their, characteijf and erudition, S&e think 
it fitting to set form beforehand the terms of the said Royal 
^Address, as intrusted to Our custody, in Her Majesty’s 
< own most inimiti|,ble caligraphy. 


ROYAL ADDRESS. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Looking forward to the commencement of the seventh year 
of our reign, and anticipating that in its progress, and at its conclu¬ 
sion, it wull prove indeed a season of jubilee — a period of great po¬ 
pular joy—a year of festivity—we deem the present a fitting time 
for the twofold t4sk of retrospection and of promise. When wo, 
fortified by your applauding voices, assumed the throne which we 
have sought to fill to general satisfaction—and, as we hear, not vainly 
—we found the realm of Letters suffering famine from the want of 
periodical nourishment. About every foyr weeks, indeed, a New 
Monthly Supply was sent abroad ; but it was destined for the 
Drawing-room, and not the Library, Men’s stomachs yearned for 
raore^substantial fare—they were wearied with milk, and wished for 
strong meat. We deternuned that better diet, in both sorts, should 
forthwith be made and provided. For this purpose we gave com¬ 
mand, that certain edible animals, passing under the general de¬ 
nomination of “ luckless or pluckless wights,” should be cut up 
provisionally, and “ mangled like carcasses for the hounds ” of the 
Jciogd^'^i an ap propriate reward for their natural keenness of 
scent and-fwactiseu agility in the hunt; and that others ‘of nobler 
thews and sinews, and of braver mettle, should be “ carved as a feast 
fit for the gods.” And by these means, a clearance was made of 
much that had been suffered to cumber the land, and yet, in its 
several ways, and after its different kinds, was good for aliment. 
Moreover, we planted Vineyards of our own; and the people drank 
of the genuine juice of the grape, and were refreshed. New wines, 
also, were invented by us ; such, for example, as “ True and Fearless 
Criticism,” “ Right Philosophical Principles,” and “ Political Facts 
all wines of approved quality, full-bodied, and richly flavoured. For 
these there was great demand ; and the public health and digestion 
hare been all the better and ptronger /or their general use. More 
ardent liqueurs, also, have not been disregarded: the “ Spirit of 
Independence,” much to the annoyance of dishonest Critics, literary 
Adventur&rs, and Booksellers who made an impure livelihood out of 
tra'sh and garbage, has been largely manifested. Nor has the “ Spirit 
of Ridicule'” for® J,ken us, wher we needed to laugh, or raise a laugh, 
at the assaults of puny enemies, open or concealed. If, in the spirit 
of the enemies of Ishmael son of H agar,‘the hairy wanderer of the 
desert, the hand of every man had been against us, little should we 
have feared to uplift our hand against every man. In the contests in 
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which it hlth been our hap to be engaged, we truiiifThat we have never 
shewn signs of withdrajving from the fight; but, on the contrary, 
have grieved only when we have encountered foemen unworthy of our 
steel—cravens who squeal and gibber Aider our infliction, or run 
howling and smarting under their w<|und&fto crave the salves of “ old 
father antic, the law,” when our hand* has been mighty to. hurt. 
Of these persons we take no heed — none whatever. J^et them 
perish in their own devices ! For us it suffices, that, under all 
circumstances, under good report and evil report, the “ Spirit of 
Allegiance” to the Church, the Kino, and the Constitution, has 
never refused to answer to our call; and the “ Spirit of the ” has 
not seldom changed the course of error for that of justice the 
bidding of Regina. In the face of opposition, unparalleled in literary 
annals, we have persevered and prevailed, and shall prevail more. 
Our cheer hath hitherto been good, henceforth it shall be better. 


Gentlemen, 

Let us, therefore, turn your attention tg the future. We 
would lay upon you the burthen o^ further endeavour; we recommend 
you to consider Mjell the ample resources which are at your disposal, 
to make report thereof at an early day, and thereafter such arrange¬ 
ments for future governance as the Wisdom of Parliament may 
suggest. • 


My Lords and. Gentlemen, 

.Justified by experience, we confide these important interests’ 
to your zeal and intelligence, under the deepest conviction that you 
will perform your several trusts with integrity, courage, and discretion. 


The time appointed in the Prescript accompanying the^above ^istle 
for holding the said Parliament was Monday, the twenfy^'^hth of 
December, being4he day of Innocents ; and on that day accord-'’ 
ingly it was held. The Contributors of Regina all assembled, 
Oi.i vEU Yokke having been duly elected to the Chair, as Keeper 
of the Conscience of Regina, and Speaker of her Commons. 


PRESENT, 

ALL THE FRASERIANS. 


Among whom we noticed the most distinguished persons in this 
world, and in the world of shadows. To begin with the latter, we 
give from memory the following List'of 

Hmmortal^ 


THE GHOST OF MENDEI.SSOHN. 
THE GHOST OF W. OOBBETT. 

THE GHOST OF H. H. INCUS. 
the GHOST OF W, MOTHERWELL. 
THE GHOST OF H. O’BRIEN. 
the GHOST OF M, T. SADLER. • 
THE GHOST OF EDWARD IRVING. 
THE GHOST OP CHARLES LAMB. 
THE GHO.ST OF GOETHE. 

THE GHOST OF THEOCRITU.S. 

THE GHOST OF DION. 


THE GHOST OF MOSCHUS. 

THE GHOST OF HOMER. 
thejghost of S. T^COLERIDGE. 
THE GllO.’Tr OF FATHUt PROUT. 

THE GHOsT of the DOMINIE. 

THE GHOST OF TELESFERO DE TRU- 
EBA Y COSIO. 

THE GHOST OF THE ETTRICK SHEP¬ 
HERD. 

THE GHOST OF BYRON. 

THE GHOST OF SHELLEY. 
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The names o#^he living lights of literature we shall«deal with 
alphabetically, that being the most impartial mode of arrangement. 
Accordingly, we subjoin the following train of 


t JHji 


THINKING*OF BAVARIA. 

THE KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


ABEilDKlir^, LORD 
AINSWORTH, W. H. 
AXRD, T, 

ALEXANl^, n. 

ALISON, A. 

AFPEn|..£Y, C. 

BANKS, P. W. 

BA It 11 AM, REV. F. 
BAYLY, T. II. 

Bi'.RANGKRe P. J. DE 
BLAIR, DR. 

BOWniNG, DR. 

DOYTON, REV. CllARLEfi 
BREWSTER, SIR DAVID 
BRVDGKS, SIR E. 
BUCKLAND, REV. W. , 
BULWER, £. L. 

BUf.WEH, n. L. 

BURNET, J. 

CAMPBELL, T. 

CAHLyi.E, T. 

CHALMERS, DR. 
CHAPMAN, M. J. 
CHURCHILL, J. 

CLARKE, MAJOR 
CORNWALL, BARRY 
COUSIN, V. 

CROKER, J. W. 

CROIfcE]^, T. C« 

CROLY, R«{^DR. 
CnUIKSHANK, GEORGE 
*CULI.IMORE, J. 
CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN 

DALTON, J. F. 

DALE, REV- T, 
DISRAELI, BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, ISAAC 
DOWNES, DR. 

DUNLOP, IV. 

EGERTON, LORD F. 

FARADAY, M. 

FlESniII, .109EFII 
FITZGERALD, E, 
FRASER, W. 

FHASFR, II. 


OAJ.T, JOHN 
CJFFAltD, DR. 

CTLLIF.S, n. P, 

OLEIO, REV. O. 

HALL, S, C. 

IIALPIN, w. n, 

HA RNFSS, REV. W. 
HAYWARD, A. 

HEEREN, A. H. L. 
HEHAUD, JOHN A. 
HERVEY, T, K. 

Illl.t, T. 

HODGES, COLONEL 
HOGARTH,O. 

HOLMES, WLLl/aM 
HOOK, T. E. 

IIOWITT, n, 

HUNT, LEIGH 

IRVING, W. ^ 

JAMES, G. Pm R. 

JEFFREY, LORD 
JERDAN, W- 
J LSSE, J, H. 

JUDKIN, REV. T. J. 

KIDD, JOHN 
LACENAIRE, M. 

LARDNER, DR. 

LEITCII, J. 

LOCKHART, J. O. 

MAC1.1SE, D. 

MACNAUGHTEN,CAPTAIN 
MACNISH, R. 

MAGINN, DR. 

MAIIONY, REV. F. 
MAItRYAT, CAPTAIN 
MF.DWIN, CAPTAIN 
MILDMAY, H. 

MITCHELL, MAJOR 
MOIR, D. 

MONTGOMERY, J. 
MONTGOMERY, R. 
MOORE, T. 

MORIER^ JAMES 
MOXON, E. 

NAPIER,MACVEY 
NAPIER,COLONEL 


O BRIF.N, D. 

O^DOHERTV, STR MORGAN 
o’dONCCHUE, CORNELIUS 
0*W ALLEY, P, 

0*8L’I.L1VAN, REV. DR. 
O’SULLTVAN, REV. M. 

OUR MAN OF GENIUS 

PANIZZI, A. 

PROCTOR, B. W- 
POOH-POOH, TY'DllS 
PRAED, W. M. 

PROUT, W. 

PUNGENT, PIERCE 

QUAFFY-PUNCHOVIC8 

« 

RATTLER, M. 

RITCHIE, L. 

HOGFRS, S. 
nOOFT, r. M. 
noscoE, w. 

ROSS, CAPTAIN 

SEELEY, R, B. 

SHERIDAN, FRANK 
SIIIEL, K. L. 

SMI'iH, HORACE 
SMITH, JAMES 
SOUTH, SIR JAMES 
SOUTHEY, R. 

STIRI.ING, CAPTAIN 

THIERS, M. 

THOMPSON, W. R. 
TIIOMDURN, GRANT 
T^VISS, HORACE 

WALFSBY, F. P. 

WAITS, AI.AIITC ATTILA 
WHI.WI X L, REV. W. 
WILMOT, II, A, 

WIT.SON, JAMES 
WILSON, PROFESSOR JOHN 
WORDSM'OU'J II, W. 
WRIGHT, T. 

XIMENF.9, DAVID 
YOUNG, G. F., M.P. 

ZUMALLArARRAGUA THE 
YOUNGER. 


That, in th^above list, many noble and eminent names have been 
omitted, is possible; for, in ^>o large a space as Westminster Hall, a 
place with which we have been lately accmainted, it may be naturally 
supposed that oversights would occur. We have given a rough esti¬ 
mate of the assembly from memory, In relating what passed, how¬ 
ever, we are more confident; for we employed Messrs. Gurney and 
Fraser, the short-hand-writers, and forty clerks, in taking notes. 
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Discission on the A nnuals. 


Westminster Hall having been gor¬ 
geously diicorated for lliis great occa¬ 
sion, by the express command of His 
most gracious Majesty, William the 
Fourth, and at the private cost of the 
Kings of Bavaria and the .Sandwich 
Islands, the members of me parlia¬ 
ment, as also the select and numerous 


enargy, the Literary Champion of all 
England, Wirtigjjt Erie, Esq. K.C.rode 
up the Hall, and laid a report of the 
late trial in the King’s Bench, Watts v. 
Fraser and Moyes, on the table of the 
house : which done, lie withdrew most 
^ gratefully. 


auditory, were commodiously combined 
into an egregious whole. The chair, 
or rather throne, of OLivEn Yorke, 
arrested universal attention, and would 
almost justify a de.scription, were it not 
that all thought of the seat subsided 
on the arrival of its glorious occupier. 
Amidst acclamations, the echoes where¬ 
of have hardly yet died away, Oliver 
took the chair; and, with a graceful in¬ 
clination to the assembled contributors, 
he opened the proceedings by reading 
the royal speech of Uegina. This 
done, he proceeded to inform the gen¬ 
tlemen present that many important 
matters would bq submitted to them, 
on which he was anxious to be favoured 
with their deliberate opinions ; and, in 
order that no interruption of a debate 
might take place, he suggested that iImi 
editors of the Annuals and the mana¬ 
gers of the Theatres, who he under¬ 
stood were in waiting, should be forth¬ 
with introduced and disposed of. This 
was agreed to ncrn. con.; and the Gen¬ 
tleman Usher of the Birch Hod, bearing 
his badge of office, proceeded with the 
usual solemnities to execute the plea¬ 
sure of the “ plume-d troop,” whose 
collective wisdom and valour guide 
and guard* the prosperous realms over 
which Regina reigns so gloriously. 
The Standard-bearer unfurled his stain¬ 
less banner, and every man sounding 
his own trumpet with triumphant 

To Oliver 


The editors of all the Annuals were 
then introduced, each at the head of a 
motley^list of contributors—die whole 
of them preceded by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Birch Rod. They looked, 
for the greater part, wan anil exhausted 
— much after the manner of the Reina 
Goberuadora, when lately delivering 
from the throne of Spain the stock¬ 
brokering eloquence of Mendizabel. 
The majority of the contributing people 
in question had a gira-teel sippearance ; 
the editors, on the contrary, had a 
heavy, beef-wiUed, bilious look, which 
in some measure accounts for their in¬ 
serting the abominable trash so justly 
denounced in the columns of the Times. 
From this fair and considerate re¬ 
mark, we must make a brilliant ex¬ 
ception in favour of the ladies, upon 
whom may the blessings of Cupid re¬ 
pose 1 They, from the “ Flower of 
Loveliness” down to thatfunnyfemale 
of a “ certain age,’' to whom Namby 
Pamby Willis’s sonnets are addressed, 
looked as like pretty women as need 
be,—a compliment worth a whole cart¬ 
load of customary sugar-plums. And 
speaking of cart-loads reminds us of 
Carter Ilall, Esq,,^ who, hiymg, in 
imitation of O’Connell, *t'fihen off his 
neckcloth, modestly advanced, andj 
after a polishing wipe to a complexion 
of great radical moisture, thus musically 
addressed the mighty Oliver. 

Yorke, Esq. 


Great Oliver Yorke ! I present hero to you. 

With a bow and a blush, my contributing crew ; 

The bow’s for your honour, the blush for myself, 

A Sam‘-standing Carter, whose load is all’delf, 

Derry down. 

Would to .Tove that ‘twere porcelain ! but that sort of ware 
Of late is becoming confoundedly rare ; 

But, such as they are—not wishing to cram you — let 
Me here introduce the queer folks of the Amulet. 


First, Lord Viscount Strangford I place in your view — 
Like Caroline’s stockings, his lo^ks are deep blu;»,t 


• To " stand Sam ” is to pay the piper,” and to " pay the piper ” is to 
defraud the expenses of an entertainment.— Sam. Carter Hall. We presume 
Mr. Hall means to d^'rai/. 

t ” Hibernian Strangford ! with thy looks of bluet ”—English Bards, Soc. 
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lie praises time past—^ates the present—and thinks 
The future aCiines brigiit through mortality’s chinks.* 

Hogg, Blanchard, and Hollings, all pens of great pith, 
With the ghost of Will. Hazlitt, support Horace Smith ; 
And Captain Mac Naughten exclaims, “ An’t it hard, oh ! 
I’o look without love^h that jewel, Misjf Pardoel” 

Dr. Walsh, Allan Cu^ninghtim, Kerrick, Charles Swain, 
Here serve up in foolscap the fruits of their brain ; 

And the stern Corn-Luw Rhymer has softened his tone 

To a depth of pure tenderness much like my own. 

• 

And now for the ladies—my wife and Miss Hill, 

L. E. L. and Miss Mitford, their melodies trill; 

Mesdnmes Hoiland and Godwin, and dear Lefanu, 

Sing songs and tell stories, most wondrous, if true. 

Of the pictures, believe me, they’re all mighty pretty— 
Just as good in their way, as the writing is witty. 

So 1 think, without vanity, mine is a work 
Most fit for the book-desk of Oliver Yorkx 1 

perry down. 


So saying, Mr. Hall smiled and fell 
back into the arms of his contributors, 
who received him with manifest re¬ 
luctance ; but made the best of a bad 
bargain, in the hope qC that 

“ Fair future day. 

Which Fate shall brightly gild.” 

On the withdrawal of the Carter and 
his load, Oliver rose, and with a mien 
as dignified, a voice as sonorous, as 
graced the presence of Manners Sutton, 

“ In our hot youth, W'ben George the 
Fourth was king,” 

he intimated his most anxious senti¬ 
ments of endurance towards the tender 
,editorjmd his tremendous friends. He 
added, {liaj;Jlje wds”always sensible of 
the loyalty of his literary subjects 
when they presented him with any, 
the slightest “ offering.” 

“ Friendship’s Offering 1” exclaimed 
Smith and Elder, dragging forward a 
reluctant editor, in the person of the 
emancipated nigger who has succeeded 
the late secretary of the Anti-Slaveiy 
Reporter. For the satisfaction of the 
industrious members of the gallery of 
the House of Commons, we beg to 
remark, that the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
is the name of a work, and not, ns 
they might fancy, a reporter opposed 
to slavery; or, in others words, flinching 
from his labour. Weighed down by 
suci. a ponderous editor, the active and 
enterprising publisl^rs proceeded to 
say what tliey had'm say, winch,Ho 
say the truth, was not saying much. 


However, they spun their yarn as skil¬ 
fully as they could. They dwelt at 
ccnsiderahle length on the mildness 
of the season; and -the Elder Smith 
quoted the following expression of 
Mr. Jordan’s sentiments on the time- 
honouretj subject of gray hairs. 

On my Gray Hairs. 

BY W. JERDAN. 

Ten years agone, ye monitors. 

How 1 abhorr’d your huo. 

And plucked you singly from your bold— 
Sing " Cock-n-doodle doo!” 

And so I did, like knight of old. 

Who hundreds overthrew. 

And fancied immortality 

More sure the more he drew. 

/ 

Those years are fled—I greet you now 
The dearest guests to me ; 

Why-should the stem outlive the bough 1 
sing “Tweedledum-and-dee!” 

When keen Affliction’s piercing blast 
Hath nipt the foliage free. 

What is there left to soothe at last 
So good as barley-bree 1 

Loud cheers here interrupted tlie 
liberal publisher; and the Gentleman 
Usher of the Birch Hod intimated to 
him that he had better let well alone, 
and jgo no further in a poem which 
might cause him to fare worse. He 
accordingly withdrew, with T. K. Her- 
vey, to the “ Worlii of Dreams,” a place 
of seductive, but deceitful refreshment, 
in the neighbourhood. These gentle¬ 
men had no sooner made way, than 
Mrs. Norton magisterially advanced. 


• “ Time Past, Present, and to Come,” by Viscount Strangford, page 82 of tie 
Amulet. 
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with Thomas Moore's head peeping 
from her reticule. Having drawn him 
forth, si»e made a most profound.curtsey 
to the chair, and requested that Oli veb 
Yorke would permit her poet to recite 
a very “ nice ” poem from ihe Keep¬ 
sake. Tliis was readily grained, and, 
fenned by his fair editress, the Minia¬ 
ture Bard addressed the assembly as 
follows: 

“ May it please the most illustrious 
Or.ivEB and the Gentlemen , of this 
assembly,—The Annuals, it is pretty 
well understood, are, most of them, in 
the last year of their gilt-and-ginger- 
bread existence. Commiserating this 
fact, I, with my characteristic devotion 
to the fair, have come to the assistance 
of Caroline, and have magnanimously 
enriched the pages of the Keepsake 
with my hitherto unpublished poem of 
‘ The Mousetrap.' The incident on 
which this poem is founded is so ludi|- 
crous, and so little redounding to ray 
individual honour and glory, that I 
would gladly drop the veil of oblivion 
over the whole business, but that I 
know of no veil sufficiently imperviouif 
to defy the gaze of Regina’s ‘ Man of 
Genius,' who knows the story as well as 
I do. {Tpdus-Pooh-Pooh here bowed 
and stroked his beard.) I therefore 
prefer poetising on the subject myself, 
and making known what I have not 
the power of keeping secret. 

“ At that unfortunate period of my 
otherwise yileasant career, when I at¬ 
tempted to^oin the industrious classes 
by accepting a sinecure office, I formed 
at Bermuda a friendship with a black 
lady of rank named Nea, of whom, as 
you all know by heart, I have pub¬ 
lished some very sweet odes in Little's 
Poems. This is in brackets. At the 
house of this lady, who 

‘ Walked in beauty like the night,’ 

I was in the habit of meeting three 
sisters, Europeans, of such surpassing 
beauty, that they reminded me of— 
what shall I say ?—of 

' Old Erin's native shamrock.’* 

My susceptible heart was fired by their 
united charms. Gladly would I have 
disturbed the trefoil, and borne off one 
portion to the 

' Inviolate island of the sage and free. 

But that I equally loved all tiuee.’ 

BvnoN. 

And then I had to keep Nea in the 
sweet consciousness that she was the 


adored object^ Pretty good work this, 
you'll say, for one pair of hands—eh. 
King Oliver?” 

“ Not at all,” quoth Oliver, ma¬ 
jestically; “proceed, my little man, 
with your story, and let it be short as 
its niflTator.” 

Somewhat nettled at this rebuff, 
which reminded Moore of the Vegent’s 
threat of imprisoning him in a wine- 
cooler #t Carlton House, the* bard of 
Bowood thus resumed : — 

“ Many and many were the happy 
hours I passed with Nea and h^ three¬ 
fold friends. Ah me! 

• 

‘ Still they lingering haunt the greenest 
spot 

On memory’s waste.’ 

But to my story (Hear, hear, hear). 
You must know, illustrious Oliver, 
that from my earliest infancy I have 
been subject to two influences, power¬ 
fully proving that I am a man bofn of 
woman — {Here Morgan Hauler ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ By my%}i^, he’s just the size 
of the Chimpanzee! ‘ Order, order,' 
said Oliver, involuntarily honouring 
the joke of his favourite with a smile. 
After the laughter had subsided, the 
speaker continued) — two influences, 
proving, I repeat, that I am a man 
born of woman. These are curiosity 
and fear. The great object of my 
curiosity has always been a lady’s 
work-box—of my fear, that horrid 
animal a mouse ! {Loudjeers.) Yes, 

I repeat, a mouse. It is, I Jj^ieve,. 
the Edinburgh Jlevtew Jh^t notices 
Fanny Kemble’s expressive compa-* 
rison of beauties shouting to ‘ mice 
roaring.’ To myself, the loud talk of 
pretty women is disagreeable as any 
tiling done by such divinities can be; 
but I deny that Fanny Kemble’s con¬ 
temptuous allusion to the 
‘ W ee, sleekit, cowrin’, tiraorousbeasties,’ 
is just. Tlieir tiraorousness is merely 
in appearance, their ‘ cowrin ’ tiie hol¬ 
low courtesy of the assassin. Besides, 
h may be very well for Fanny Kemble, 
a "young lady who, like Scott’s Diana 
Vernon, in very resoluteness of heart 
utters a wish that she were a man, to 
dare and conquer danger unattended; 
it may, I say, be very well for such a 
towering spirit to'speak of mice con- 
temptumisly, but I, who, to say the 
truth, have a mighty deal of mother’s 
milk in me, would as soon face the 
infemal fiend himself as one of those 
abominable be-whiskered brutes, whose 
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tactics might defy the most courageous 
master of defence. WHo, let me ask, 
can tell what the plague a mouse is 
going to be at ? You endeavour to 
catch his eye —you might as well try 
to catch him altogether; and a pre¬ 
cious attempt this last would be^ even 
supposing he could not bite. 'Why, 
here he is, one minute driving to the 
right; the next, dragging your defen¬ 
sive energies to the left; till, to the 
utter confusion of all self-possession, 
he forces a pass right above your 
ankles, just after you have clapped 
your calves together (if you have any) 
to oppose his progress. And, oh! wlio 
shall tell, in prose or verse, the thril¬ 
ling terror that stupilies the soul, as 
that sleek monster dashes between the 
legs with<^ desperate energy, defying 
man and directing Fate herself ? Aw¬ 
ful, tremendous sensation! I sicken 
at the thought of it. Let me, then, 
leave these wretched reminiscences of 
my fears for a moment, while I say a 
word of my curiohfy: for this will 
furnish my story; and, my story ended, 
I shall make short work with my poem 
{cheers). 

“ 1 have already mentioned that my 
curiosity is, or rather was, previously 
to the dreadful circumstance which 
forms the subject of ray story, princi¬ 
pally excited by ladies’ work-boxes. 
The sight of one of these pretty en¬ 
closures always put me in a flutter, 
and I invariably found an opportunity 
• ofru*o@iaging tnippgh their mysterious 
recesses, ttiH every biUet~dou.r, gage 
»d'amour, miniature, and whatever else 
they contained, had passed through 
my inquiring fingers. Emboldened 
by a long series of successes in this 
department of endeavour, I became 
somewhat incautious ; thus falling into 
the frequent error of great warriors, 
great thieves, and great fools, when 
fancying themselves invincible, infal¬ 
lible, and beyond the reach of Fate. 
My operations began to be carried on 
with a contemptuous confidence in 
Destiny, as though that omnipotent 
damsel dared not disappoint me. 
Such a crime as this could not fail to 
bring down condign punishment on 
m^ devoted head. It did so, and in 
tl*e following dreadlil visitation. , 

“ One day during that (telightful 
sojourn at Bermuda, of which I have 
already spoken, and with those equally 
delightful women whom I have al¬ 
ready eulogised, Nca and her three 


friends, I was reclining in delicious 
lassitude, and had just finished 

‘ The pretty passage in my last new 
poem,’ 

when a ipouse, of unusual size, rushed 
across thw apartment. I shrieked with 
terror: the lovely women screamed in 
concert. What was to be done ? The 
horrid incarnation had ensconced itself 
no one knew where: for it is the cun¬ 
ning nature of this ferocious animal to 
conceal its operations for months, years, 
nay, sometimes for centuries, till the 
fool-hardy are lulled into a false se¬ 
curity ; when they fall, of course, an 
easy prey to those reckless fangs wliich 
of old freed the lordly lion from his 
fishified prison of net-work. I looked 
at Nea — Nea sighed ; I turned to the 
sisters three, and, as 1 am a living 
soul, they giggled I Speechless, and 
shuddering at the recent danger— in¬ 
dignant and shockefi at their insensi¬ 
bility— I left the apartment, put my 
hat on my head, and proceeded home ; 
where, by tlie help of proper restora- 
rtives, r gradually recovered, and in 
the evening felt well enough to make 
a call of commiseration on Nea, who 
had seemed as much terrified as my¬ 
self. On arriving at her residence, I 
learned from the servant that she and 
her three friends were from home, but 
would be back in an hour. ‘ So,’ 
thought I, ‘ there will be just time 
enough to examine their work-boxes : 
I will wait.’ I should here observe, 
that by no stratagem or tontrivance 
had I yet been able to gain admission 
beneath the lid of the work-box be¬ 
longing to the youngest of the three 
sisters. Some infernal obstacle or 
another had always prevented me. 
Judge, then, of my joy, when, on 
entering the drawing-room, 1 saw the 
three work-boxes just as the dear 
owners had left them, each on its pe¬ 
culiar work-table, and the key left in 
each. But this was too much happi¬ 
ness to be crowded into one short 
hoivr. Accordingly I found, on exa¬ 
mination, that one of the three boxes 
was Nea’s; and that the youngest 
sister’s cabinet of unexplored contents 
was placed on the table, in the middle 
of the room, carefully locked as usual. 
Could any thing be more pestiferously 
provok^g than this ? The attainable 
treasures of the three open boxes were 
neglected—I had almost said, despised. 
I racked all my powers in the farce of 
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‘ lock and key,' to no purpose; I tried 
all the other^keys, and also one or two 
of my own, m vain. I grew desperate 
— all self-command, all self-respect, 
abandoned me, and, with reckless 
rage, I inserted the first we<^e that 
came to hand, and burst open wie lid ; 
when -. But pardon me, omni¬ 

potent OlivkuI have you a smelling- 
bottle ? for I fear 1 shall be unable to 
proceed without some such restorative.” 

Oliver placed his fore-finger signi¬ 
ficantly on the side of his nose, and 
the Ghost of Father Prout produced a 
quart-bottle of what he called ether, 
but which was so much like whisky, 
that Moore had no sooner smelt it 
than he expressed a wish to taste; and 
thus agreeably refreshed, he returned 
the smelling-bottle to the Rev. Ghost, 
observing — 

“ Your bottle, when empty and broken 
it lies, 

Will be redolent still of the Glee-Spirit’s* 
sighs.” * 

To which rhymed reason, his reverence 
answered very much “ like winking.” 

“ As I was observing wherf I left, 
off', I hurst open llie lid of the work- 
box ; when—judge of my astonish¬ 
ment, my trepidation —a mouse, nay, 
the mouse of the morning, leaped into 
my bosom! ‘ Horror on Horror’s 

head accumulate 1’ I swooned with 
affright; but before the la.st faint 
gleam of consciousness had left me, I 
heard the voices of the lliree sisters in 
a gtec, which convinced my fading 
senses that fliey had watched tlie whole 
affair—that they bad prepared for my 
airiositi/ the torture of my fear —that 
they had witnessed my downfal, and 
triumphed in my shame. How long 
I remained senseless 1 know not, but, 
on regaining my vital functions, I 
found myself in Men’s favourite bower; 
and, under the influence of irrepressible 
emotions, my soul outpoured itself in 
the following pensive stiiiin.-.” 

Oliver here put it to the withered 
Anacreon, whether, after so long an 
oration, he was dealing fairly with,tlie 
assembly in proposing a verse-inflic¬ 
tion I Moore immediately saw and 
acknowledged his error, and shortly 
after, Mrs. Norton took him away. 
What she did with him no one knows,- 
but certain it is that she immediately 
returned, and claimed atieation fur 
Cattermole’s Bribe, by which %e has 
secured “universal suffrages;” and 
Lord Holland’s “ enlertaining and 


clevet Jeu d’esprit," as the Literary 

Gazette calls if, but which we- 

but no matter 1 Caroline then accom¬ 
plished a curtsey and withdrew. Her 
presence was succeeded by that of no 
less a person than Edward Liston 
Bulweo, Esq., most oddly attired in 
a nightcap. 'Fhe expressions of dis- 
approbation were loud and general, 
and the thunder began to lower on 
the Jove-Jike brow of Oliver, when 
Bulwer, with his usual air of shuffling 
sheepisliness, craved a hearing in the 
name of the authoress of Lodore. This 
was granted, and Bulwer immediately 
read the following passage, which may 
be found at p. 129 of Lodore ; 

“ ‘ Women,’ says the accomplislied 
author of Puul Clifford, ‘ think that 
they must always love a mjin whom 
they have seen in his nightqap.’ There 
is deep philosophy in this observa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Now, most noble Yorke,” Con¬ 
tinued Bulwer, “ I am the ‘ accom¬ 
plished author of •Paw/ Clifford;’ he 
from whom Mrs. Shelley quotes. Yes, 
tlie deep philosophy eulogised by a 
judge so fair and competent, is my 
own. I — I am the founder of a new 
sect; the ‘ philosophy of nightcaps ’ 
is mine: in token whereof 1 wear this 
embroidered liead-piece in which you 
now see me, and which 1 have sworn 
never to pul off.” 

Here the speaker, amazed at the 
general laughter, hesitated as to whe¬ 
ther he should read his “annual^Sgay” 
on nightcaps or not! His ^suspense 
soon was terminated, however, by the 
appioacii of the Gentleman L’slier of 
the Birch-Rod, followed by the Stand¬ 
ard-bearer. These formidable func¬ 
tionaries having made one hundred 
and fifty-six profound obeisances be¬ 
fore the presidential chair, proceeded 
to do their office. The Gentleman 
Usher, holding his rod of office over 
the “ accomplished author of Paul 
Clifford,” and founder of the “ pliilo- 
siipliy of niglitcaps,” invited him to 
lay* aside his head-gear. The order 
was reluctantly complied with; where¬ 
upon the Standard-bearer bonneted 
poor Bulwer with a jingling fool’s-cap, 
saying, with a loud voice, “ Go fo*h 
and teach the ‘ pjiilosophy of fools.’- 
ca^,’ ai^ display the accomplishments 
of Paul Clfford." Thus terminated 
what O’Connell would call the “ mis¬ 
sion ” of Colonel Sibthorpe’s “John 
Jones.” 
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The assembly were manifest^ be¬ 
coming, like the towji, tired to death 
of the annual manuals, when the Gen¬ 
tleman Usher of the Birch-Rod an¬ 
nounced “ A message from the Book 
of Beauty I” 

“ Call in the messengers 1” exclaimed 
Oliver ; when the doors were thrown 
open, and Lady Blessington, surround¬ 
ed by a brilliant staff, comprising some 
of thei loveliest leaves fronuthe Book 
of Beauty, entered the Hall, and ad¬ 
vanced to the great table. And, lo! 
a scene I No sooner had the beauties 
come to a halt, than Oliver and the 
whole assembly took each the wreath 
from his brow with the left hand, and 
placing the right on that spot where 
the heart-throb leaps in manly bosoms, 
made a., graceful genuflexion. They 
then rose, resumed their garlands, and 
sang in chorus (standing), Schiller's 
noble poem. Honour to Woman! the 
solo p^rts being given by Lord Francis 
Egerton — a distinction richly merited 
by that accomplished nobleman; for¬ 
asmuch as the English version was 
furnished by him for this great occa¬ 
sion. Words cannot express the en¬ 
thusiasm manifested at the close of the 
song« Almost mechanically. Lord 
Francis recommenced it; the flashing 
eyes of the assembled gentlemen testi¬ 
fied their warm approval, and the 
chorus rose in a swell of rapture to 
the roof of the royal Hall. At length 
the voice of song subsided, and as the 
ech< 2 ^ died away, the objects of tliis 
hymn of homag^ gave a combined 
^ curtsey, with regimental precision. 
Lady Blessington then advanced, and, 
with perfect grace and dignity, spoke 
as follows: 

“ Royal Yorke, and you, gallant 
Gentlemen, accept our acknowledge¬ 
ments for the truly distinguished man¬ 
ner in which you have been pleased to 
welcome us. That we should be fa¬ 
voured with a kind reception we could 
not doubt ; but we beg you to believe 
that we are equally delighted and sur¬ 
prised by your generous ardour,i'Sp 
rare in these utilitarian times. Yes, 
Gentlemen, we feel in the depths of 
our hearts that the age of chivalry is 
nm gone; for, assuredly, we here be¬ 
hold ‘ that generops loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submis^on, 'tliat 
dignified obedience, the unbought grace 
.of life, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise,' which Burke, 
in a moment of passionate grief, de¬ 


plored as gone for ever, And it is to 
us a source of the pures^^ gratification 
to know, that these high qualities are 
combined with the great talents and 
varied accomplishments which front 
the first have distinguished Fraser’s 
Magazine. From this combination, 
what may not be hoped 1 Continue, 
we entreat you, to inculcate those lofty 
principles of well-regulated freedom 
in politics, and of ardent enterprise in 
letters, by which you have already 
effected so much good, and secured so 
largely the admiration and attachment 
of all ranks in the community. 

“ Permit me, royal sir, to place be¬ 
fore you a volume which has been 
produced under my auspices, and 
which, I trust, will be found worthy 
of your favourable consideration. It 
is called the Book of Beauty; and, 
without saying any thing of its literary 
contents (which in me, perhaps, might 
' be thought unbecoming), I venture to 
declare, that its pictorial embellish¬ 
ments amply justify its somewhat 
boastful title. You will doubtless re- 
„ member, sir, the encouraging passage 
in Mr. Wordsworth: 

‘ Though bold Bellerophon — so Jove 
decreed 

In wrath — fell headlong from the 
fields of air, 

Yet a high guerdon waits on minds 
that dare, 

If aught he in them of immortal seed.' 

“ In this cheering faith I have entered 
on my task — it has proved to me a 
labour of love. How far that labour 
has been successful, it is for you, sir, 
and your distinguished co-mates, to 
declare.” 

During the delivery of this address, 
the gentlemen present had remained 
standing; and now, bowing to Lady 
Blessington as she resumed her place 
among her staff, they sat down — not, 
however, till they had given three 
hearty cheers for “ the ladies.” Oli¬ 
ver then manifested an oratorical 
embtion; whereupon silence was called 
by the Gentleman Usher of the Birch 
Rod, and the mule lady was instantly 
apparent. Oliver, with a most cap¬ 
tivating smile, unbosomed himself, his 
collaboraleurs again rising. 

“ Lady Blessington and Ladies,—- 
I tliahic you on my own part, as 
also on that of the gentlemen who are 
associated with me, for your very gra- 
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The lAterary Souvenir 


tifying assurance that our endeavours 
to receive you loyally have not wholly 
failed* Had we been apprised of your 
intention of honouring us with your 
presence,, we beg you to believe that 
your reception would have been more 
ceremonious,—more sincerely lordial, 
however, it could not possibly have 
been. 

“ The course which has been ho¬ 
noured with your ladyship’s approba¬ 
tion, Frasers Magazine will continue 
to pursue. Its objects are essentially 
national; and whether in politics or 
literature, the glory and true interests 
of Great Britain will ever be the first 
care with the contributors to its 
pages. 

“ As regards the volume just placed 
on the table, I have to assure your 
ladyship that we entirely approve of 
your design, and congratulate you on 
its adequate execution. You will, I 
trust, excuse me if I decline the very • 
delicate task of particularising the por¬ 
traits which appear most likely to 
secure universal admiration. The lite¬ 
rary portion of the work has on» great , 
fault, and that is the infrequency of 
your ladyship’s contributions. 

“ 1 thank your ladyship for setting 
to work three such listless lads as my 
friends Albert Conyngham, Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, and William Lennox. 

It is a comfort to see them attempting 
‘ things in prose and verse’—for,come 
of it what will, they are kept out of 
mischief for the time,—a very won¬ 
derful consummation in their several 
instances. 

" It is with regret that I observe 
among your ladyship’s contributors 
the name of Namby Pamby Willis. 

I mark and understand that depre¬ 
cating look,—the American wolf had 
not cast his sheepish clothing when 
you sent his manuscript to press. His 
Pencillings had not then been puffed 
from his portfolio. Enough, enough— 

I need not intimate the necessity of his 
being banished from the literary do¬ 
mains of a lady, whose intercourse Jie 
has so grossly betrayed. Lady Bless- 
ington owes it to herself to mark such 
unmanly book-making by her disdain 
—she will doubtless do so. 

“ In conclusion, I offer your lady- _ 
ship the sincere assurance of my good 
will, and of my hope that we may 
frequently have the pleasure of^iving 
‘ lines of fair comfort and encourage¬ 
ment ’ to your literary efforts.” 


Herg Olivee looked to his friends, 
and said, ** Geiftlemen, have I ex¬ 
pressed your sentiments ?” 

One long and universal cheer was 
the appropriate reply—in the midst 
of which acclamations the living 
“ Book of Beauty” was withdrawn 
from the assembly. 

" This life is all ofaiecker’d with plea¬ 
sure^ and woes, , 

That chase one another like waves of the 
deep 

a truth strongly exemplified by the 
abominable presence which succeeded 
the brilliant vision which we hav^just 
described. This was no other than 
the mortal manifestation of 

Alaeic Attila Watts. 

• 

He entered on his hands and knees, 
and, with a whine, implored the pro¬ 
tection of OLivEu’from the impending 
vengeance of the Gentleman Usher" of 
the Birch Rod. Oliver intimated to 
Attila, that, once admitted to the pre¬ 
sence, he was safe; and added, that 
he saw no rea.son for the great appre¬ 
hension under which the Goth appeared 
to be labouring: “ for,” said he, “ I 
have not heard that the Literary 
Souvenir is published as yet.” “ But,” 
groaued the suppliant, “ but the trial I 
— I fear you will 

‘ Deal damnation on my head, 
Because adjudged thy foe.’ ” 

“ By no means,” was the gragious 
reply. “ We would* ^illiqglj pay as 
much any day for such sport as was 
afforded on tlie fifth. Indeed the pub¬ 
lic would, 1 venture to say, far rather 
give their money to see such a farce 
of real life, than to witness the greatest 
triumphs of Liston, Reeve, or Goldsmid. 
So rise — rise, I say 1” 

“ Oh, royal ruler 1” rejoined the 
suppliant, “I will rise at your bid¬ 
ding ; and, Heaven knows I this is not 
the first time you have got ‘ a rise out 
of.me.’ But before I assume an erect 
posture, let me deprecate the wrath of 
this assembly; for the Souvenir is out, 
and I crave permission to present a 
copy at the footstool of Regina’s lite¬ 
rary throne.” • 

Watts watched thje thoughtful brow 
of hftn wj^om he addressed with mani¬ 
fest anxiety. He bit his nails with 
unusual veliemence, and remained in * 
his penitent attitude. After about a 
minute's pause, Oliver signified his 
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willingness to receive the twaddk-tiib, It is, indeed, a book of ‘ shreds and 

and directed the cleA to examine its patches' in the writtei^. department; 

contents and report thereon. This of- while the illustrations are consistently 

ficer, a most dexterous discoverer of taken from sources equally ancient, 

sinister qualities in books as well as furnishing a most feeble notion of their 

men, was not long in doing his work, great originals. If it be the pleasure 

Having profoundly bowed down before of the assembly, I am prepared to 

the chair, he reared his crest and said, encounter the difficulty of reading 

in a loud voice : from a portion of the letter-press; and, 

“ In compliance with the irresistible to bear out the tenor of my general 

will of the Royal Yobke, I liave ruffled criticism, I shall select three poems, 

the leaves of the 'annual' just pre- one by Zillah Madonna, and two by 

sented; and I do most conscientiously Alaric Attila Watts. Am I to pro- 

report, that there is neither fruit, nor ceed ?'' Oliver nodded, and the 

appearance of fruit, there-among. The clerk proceeded to read the poems, 

lilertiry portions of past Souvenirs were, with much of the graceful elocution 

it is true, athirst for the waters of obli- displayed by the attorney-general when 

vion; to which they hastened accord- reciting the “ lofty rhyme " of Quaffy- 

ingly. But in the present instance, punchovics, the expatriated Pole, 

not the .Uterary part alone, but the em- The contribution of Zillah Madonna's 
bellishments, all prove the work to be graceful muse is called “ Summer-day 
arid beyond the hope of revivification. Dreams," and runs as follows : 

‘ Oh ! do not call it idleness, though the live-long summer day 
[ flutter, like a lady-bird, in many-hued array ; 

The waviBg branches all look up to catch a glimpse of .sky — 

They catch a glimpse ; and, pray, what then! Is it not ‘ all my eyel’ 

Oh ! do not call it idleness, if, at morn’s dewy prime, 

I think a pigmy poet the reverse of the sublime. 

Though 1 ‘ neither toil or spin,’ Belov’d, then unto me is given, 

A cup of coffee and a rusk at half-past six or seven. 

Oh ! do not call it idleness, if, at day's highest noon, 

I look in vain to And the little woodman in the moon; 

Or watch perchance a mavy dance, or listen to the voice 
Of the printer’s devil, talking of brevier or of bourgeois. 

Oh ! do not call it idleness, if, when the day is done, 

Ajt tea^tfme I enjoy the treat of chat and buttered bun : 

That hour recalls the sainted dead —forgive the shade of gloom ? 

But the lamp ill-trimm’d requires a lighted pastile in the room. 

Ob ! do not call it idleness, if, at the noon of night, 

I ask the maid to send a rush into the realms of light; 

The world and all its cares shut out, and naught but Heaven I see. 

Then, then, Belov’d, I grieve that thou’rt so like the Chimpanzee.” 


Signs and looks of wonder were 
very general at this highly original 
poem. The puzzle might possibly 
nave been explained, had not Oliver 
prohibited any discussion till the j)fer- 
etrations of Alaric Attila himself nad 
een heard. The clerk accordingly 
recited the following: 

“ Cribh and Spring, 

• * ’Tis now all rouhd my hat!' « 

Our Cribb must soon deAy — 

He's preposterously fat — 

And Spring must pass away j 
Tom Gaynor, too, is gone, 

Leaving Young Dutch Sam alone. 


Time has thinn’d ‘ the flowing hair,' 
And bowed tbe brazen front; 

And the mawleys, that might dare 
The devil at a brunt. 

Are listless, faint, and chill, 

,^nd can’t take up a bill. 

It rains, it hails, it snows. 

And friends are falling round } 
'Gainst Death's resistless blows, 

Ah, who cun stand his ground 1 
All lovers of the ring 
Lament for Cribb and Spring!" 

“ ^or Heaven’s sake ! get on as fast 
as you can to the end of this fellow’s 
stuff!" said Oliver. And the clerk, 
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with a bow of compliance, proceeded 
to his last extftict: 

" The Lament of Bobadil el Chic*. Ho, 
the laet^of the Goths, after being de¬ 
feated on the first count in the trial of 
Fhaseu’s Macazine. I 

BY ALARIC ATTILA WATTS. 

Adieu, dark cellar of my sire! 

Haunt of my luckless youth, adieu! 
The Miigiizine discharged its lire. 

And baretl your filth to public view. 
The public nostril spum’d the stench. 
And 1 ran howling to the Bench. 

The Bench declared me vilely wrong’d— 
That is, the judge—but, ah ! the jury. 
The bar, the floor with strangers throng’d. 
All laughed like mad at my mad fury, 
And swore, upon the Holy Bible, 

The Magazine was free from libel. 

‘ The mole, the mole, the pretty mole,’ 
Was voted merely harmless joking ; 
The giggling audience swell'd my soul 
With rage, that net me well-nigh 
choking. 

Oh, how I writhed beneath the tricks 
Of reckless Quaffypuncliovics! 

Throw wide the everlasting gates, 

That I from earth and fun may fly! 

By men derided, while the Fates 
Their too-officious fingers ply. 

Zillah Madonna, lend your scissors. 

I’ll ‘ cut away’ from all these quizzers!” 

Amidst the loud laughter elicited by 
this Gothic poetry, Oliver rose and 
said — 

“ Gentlemen of this assembly, I am 
glad that vve* waited to hear tliis poor 
old body’s latest perpetrations, before 
permitting him to rise. In reply to 
his ridiculous pun, that we have often 
‘ had a rise out of liim,’ I have only 
to say that, on the occasion of every 
such rise, he lias been thoroughly^oorct/ 
— so let him remain prostrate in tlie 
dust, during the very few moments of 
your precious time which a notice of 
his trumpery work will occupy. 

“ You are all of you aware, gentle¬ 
men, that the Literary Souvenir has 
been a suffering periodical ever since 
the beastly slime of gall and malice was 
first bespread throughout the pages of 
a Christmas present. A precious pre¬ 
sent, truly, for the hands of our young 
and delicate countrywomen, that par-, 
licular number of the Souvenir must 
have been 1 Of the lies crammed into 
every line of the ‘Conversazioni I say 
nothing, for we all know that they were 
lauglied at by the parties assailed ; and 
the lialiing nature of the verse left it a 


very slender chance of producing any 
general effect. But were all this other¬ 
wise— were the facts as represented, 
and the verse instinct with vigorous 
satire—who but such an unsavoury per¬ 
sonage as that now wincing before us 
could have thought of placing a pro¬ 
duction reeking witii pothouse revelry 
and blackguard allusions into' the 
hands of an “ unofferiding female ?" 
Why, genflemen, the very senfiment 
of a generous pity for the frailest of the 
sex would have banished such ribaldry 
from—I shall not say where. What 
shall be said of its introduction intp the 
boudoir ? Gin floats the sluggish verse 
along amid the aromatic wreaths of 
shag tobacco—emerging from winch 
the small, small, scarcely definable soul 
of the bardling appears, beaflng the 
mark of the beast indelibly. That a 
publication so coaducted should have 
experienced a rapid falling off in circu¬ 
lation, is highly creditable to the read¬ 
ing public. The he^is of families very 
naturally said, ‘Milk and water verses, 
and odes on that juvenile complaint 
the bellyach, though not very credit¬ 
able to the muse of the editor, still 
detract nothing from the morality of his 
work ; but widely different is it when 
his gilded annual pill is poisoned — 
when nonsense, steeped in gin and 
beer, and redolent of tobacco fumes, 
is placed before our children. From 
this day forward be the Souvenir ba¬ 
nished and buried in oblivion !’ Thus 
the eminent E'ig-whistler, Alaric JfCTfila 
Watts, cut his own throat iry His puny 
attempts to swim against the stream of 
popular favour and attachment, which 
from the first set in at once and strongly 
in favour of Kegina and her literary 
court. 

“ And what is the case with this 
miserable being now? Why, gentle¬ 
men, behold him there before the 
men whom he has slandered ; while 
we, merry and elastic as ever, have 
in our triumphant hearts no room 
fo*r,even the sentiment of justifiable 
revenge. In point of fact, so great a 
self-castigator may be safely trusted 
with his own punishment. Most suc¬ 
cessfully labouring to make each nui%- 
ber of his Souvenir worse than that 
width preceded it, he is hastening ib 
the * final change ’ alluded to in the 
biographical memoir of which he com-, 
plains. Still, though unwilling to take 
his case out of his self-inflicting hands, 
a sense of calm and unbiassed justice 
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compels me to put it cto the vot4 whe¬ 
ther the said Alaric Attila Watts shall 
be led from the presence by the Gentle- 
mm Usher of the Birch Rod, and dealt 
with as rigoTonsly as the military ex¬ 
perience of the Standard-bearer shall 
lead him to believe the frame of the 
said Alaric Attila Watts can support, 
withdut detriment to its durability. 
Those who are of opinion that tlie said 
Alaric'Atilla Watts should ‘be so led 
forth will say Aye—(One hud xhaut of 
‘ Aye !’) Those who are of the contrary 
opinion will say No-~(A dead silence). 
I think,” said Oliver, archly, the 
‘ Ayes' have it.” 

“ Faith, his highness may say that,” 
whispered Ensign O’Donoghue to Mor¬ 
gan Rattler. 

“ I ts oht of the bags the music comes!” 
answeied Rattler. “ But how is il you 
were not ordered to attend the corporal 
punishment, ensign I” 

“ W’^hy, my boy,” was O’Donoghue's 
rejoinder, “ Noll kr^ew well thatl should 
never cry, Enough! for I think flaying 
that Goth would be not only justiflable, 
but laudable homicide.” 

The conversation of these two bril¬ 
liant Emeralds, though carried on in a 
low lone, did not escape Oliver, who 
begged that silence might be observed 
till the first touch of the Black Rod 
bad been duly acknowledged by a 
Gothic roar. This was accordingly 
done; and Watts having been led forth, 
-speechless with terror, into New Palace 
' Yaflt,-was there <tisd to a cart’s tail and 
•sent on his 'travels. He howled before 
* be was hurt; and the assembly in the 
Hall resumed their proceedings. 

The Ghost of Goethe here rose, and 
epoke much to the following effect: 

Royal Sir, and Gentlemen!—While 
in the flesh, and subject to merely mor¬ 
tal influences, I was continually in¬ 
debted to the lofty intellect of England 
for moments of the purest gratification. 
Whether communing with the recorded 
beauties of Shakespeare, or receiving 
with reverential wonder the dazzling 
evidences of Byron’s living genius— 
whether watching the progress of your 
philosophical researches, or tracing the 
ctjurse of your political career—I was 
ever delighted and instructed by the 
eminent nationality of the mas^r raMds 
of England. Now, as in the days of 
Shakespeare—I date from him, because 
nis name is ever uppermost in my 
thoughts, not because I undervalue the 
generous spirits who preceded him— 


flow, as in that proud period of your 
history when your enligntened patriot¬ 
ism foiled the bigoted ambition of the. 
Spaniard, and gave courage, ^d hope, 
and invaluable aid, to the strivers for 
religiofs freedom in a land less fhvoured 
than your own — now, as then, the 
name of England stimulates you all 
with a sentiment of mingled pride and 
gentleness, which is the secret of your 
glory among the nations. Nor let it 
be urged against me, that one noble 
ghost whom I have named, by his self¬ 
banishment, and by the satirical tone 
of his writings with reference to his 
country, is a refutation of my position. 
His instance, though a peculiar one, 
is by no means adverse to my state¬ 
ment. For though Byron—my noble 
friend, if he will permit me so to call 
him (Hear, hear, from the Ghost of 
Byron )—dealt largely and with great 
« severity against the follies and vices of 
his country, there never was a man 
more sensitive to the praise or blame 
of his countrymen—never one of his 
order more proud of the distinction of 
’ being an English noble. I beg to 
assure this assembly, that nothing but 
a sentiment of the most sincere regard 
for the nationality of feeling to which 
I have alluded induces me now to 
stand forward and request the atten¬ 
tion of all present to a work which I 
hold in my hand. It is a work emi¬ 
nently, nay, entirely English. It is 
called, somewhat fantastically, the 
Book (d' Gems, and consists of ex¬ 
tracts from the poets, illustrated by 
the painters of your native country. 
Enjoying, as I do, the closest shadowy 
intimacy with the mighty dead from 
whose works these selections are made, 
I can bear public testimony to the spi¬ 
ritual gratification they have all expe¬ 
rienced at this elegant and admirable 
work. I have, therefore, respectfully 
to request that you, royal sir, will be 
pleased to stamp this volume with the 
seal of your approval, in order that 
honour may be done to the illustrious 
dea^d—and also that the artists, the 
editor, and all persons in the flesh who 
are interested in the work, may enjoy the 
ad vantage ofyourall-influential eulogy.” 

The immortal Shade here glided to 
the table and delivered the volume to 
the clerk, who immediately handed it 
to QliVur. His highness then said: 
“ Thus publicly appealed to by so illus¬ 
trious a member of the other world, 
1 cannot refrain from saying a few 
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words. I entirely concur in every thing 
which has fallen from the learned and 
accomplished Ghost on the subject of 
our national feeling. And it shall be 
no fault #f ours, gentlemen, if that 
feeling be not kept alive and be¬ 
queathed to our children in urrcimi- 
nished purity and lustre. The work 
which has just been handed to me I 
had seen before, it is true; but 1 am 
happy to find that, by not mentioning 
it earlier here, we have elicited so warm 
and true a testimony to its merits from 
the noble spirit who has just addressed 
you. The book is indeed deserving of 
all that can be said in its praise; and 
when I assure you that, in my opinion, 
the editor has hereby expiated his 
grave crime of conducting the Amulet, 
you will be convinced of the deep sense 
1 entertain of the meritorious labours of 
Mr. Hall. If he would but wear a 
neckcloth, and not run so furiously 
into flesh, I should entertain great 
hopes of him. As it is, he has only 
to be as careful with the second series 
of the Book of Gems as he has been 
with the first, and he shall never tvant 
the cordial approbation of her most 
Literary Majesty's confidential advis¬ 
ers.” (Vehement cheers.) 

A loud knocking was here heard at 
the great door, and the Usher of the 
Birch Hod reported to the House that 
“ the Elephant and Castle ” were 
waiting without. “ Let them enter,” 
said Yorke, with his usual careless 
air of “ come what, come maywhen, 
sure enough, bn elephant of solemn 
majesty made its appearance, led by 
Mr. E. Churion, of Holies Street, and 
bearing on its back a very handsome 
castle, in which was seated the Rev. 
Hobart Gaunter, editor of the Oriental 
AnntiaL Mr. Churton, having brought 
his fine animal to a full stop, bowed 
to the chair a salutation, which Oliver 
returned very graciously. After which 
the elephant, who had a copy of the 
“ Annual” carefully packed up in his 
trunk, placed it with roost childlike 
gentleness on the table of the house» 
and, with three profound inclinations 
of the head, seemed perfectly conscious 
that he had done his duty. The re¬ 
verend editor then, putting out his head 
from one of the apertures, made the 
following presentation raeech: 

“The work which I have the^ho- 
nour, sir, to present to you, through 
the trunk of^this sagacious animal, is, 
I hope, not wholly unworthy of your 


attention. It is, |s your highness will 
peroeive, illustrated in the very first 
style of the art; and no pain or cost 
has been spared to render it an offer¬ 
ing worthy of the acceptance and fa¬ 
vour of Regina. It is inscribed to 
their royal highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, by 
whom it has been most graciously re¬ 
ceived. May I hope, sir, that her 
Literary Majesty will receive it "with 
equal condescension ? One peculiarity 
it possesses, which, perhaps, I shall be 
permitted to mention. It faithfully 
describes and illustrates most exqui¬ 
sitely those vast possessions in the 
East, so intimately connected with the 
history of British valour and enter¬ 
prise, I therefore venture to hope, 
that it will be honoured by your 
encouragement.” 

To this address, Oliver replied: 
“ Reverend Sir — I sent the other day 
^or a copy of the Oriental Annual, as 
a suitable present for my sister, but 
was given to understand that the first 
edition was exhausted. It is a noble 
specimen, and does infinite credit to 
all parlies concerned in its production. 
We have a poor feast toward this 
evening; pray stay and give ydur 
blessing to the repast.” 

The reverend gentleman bowed as¬ 
sent, and the elephant was very cle¬ 
verly backed out by Churton. Some 
person observed on the remarkable 
docility of the elephant, and cau¬ 
tioned Churton against, playing 
many tricks with his trunk*. Oh, 

never fear,” said the publisher, “ 1 
may safely take an elephant by the 
trunk, seeing that 1 have taken a Bull 
by the horns.” Which said, this East¬ 
ern affair past away from the Hall. 

“ Thanks to Apollo 1” exclaimed 
Oliver, “we have got through the 
Annuals at last! I mentioned that 
the theatrical people were in waiting, 
but I omitted to state that some of the 
principal editors of the daily papers 
were anxious to pay their respects to 
Regina. It would be advisable to 
receive them forthwith, as their time 
is precious, and, indeed, of public 
im^rtance. I therefore propose, that 
the editors be called in.” {Loud cheers 
tatifici^ the,concurrence of the assembly.) 

“ Call in ^he editorel'' was the com¬ 
mand issued from the chair. In they 
came accordingly. A slight confusion 
was at first occasioned by some in¬ 
discreet persons attempting to . push 
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the Morning Chropick before the 
Times; but it would not do: the lead¬ 
ing journal caught the chairman’s eye, 
and the editor advanced to the end of 
the table and said — 

“ May it please your Highness ! 
Gentlemen of this assembly, in pre¬ 
senting myself here this day, 1 am not, 

I assure you, actuated by any idle 
wish to swell the pomp of a ceremo¬ 
nial *in itself sufficiently* imposing. 
No 1 1 appear here as the representa¬ 
tive of a very different and far higher 
class of feelings—of that class of feel¬ 
ings which has found its expression in 
the*pages ofFKASEa’s MACAiuNEand 
in the columns of the Times, during 
the recent attempts to pull down the 
church, degrade the peerage, and sub¬ 
vert tire entire fabric of the British 
constitution. ( Loud cries of hear, heor^ 
hear!) It cannot tie unknown to the 
distinguished persons here congregated, ^ 
that the degenerate Whigs felt tlie re¬ 
fusal of the Times to accompany their 
destructive marc^, as a ‘ very limb 
lopped off’ from their chances of,even 
for a period, misleading the public > 
mind. For they thought, and that 
justly, that so powerful an engine 
wohld be brought to bear, in all its 
energy, against them; and, unveiling 
their black designs to the public gaze, 
rouse Englishmen to a sense of im¬ 
pending danger. Without vanity, I 
may say tliat I succeeded. I planted 
a most effective pebble in the forehead 
oKhe Irish GoUah, and there it sticks, 
compltftirtg his resemblance to another 
great historical character — Cain, the 
brother of Abel, whom he loved with 
an affection strong as O’Connell’s for 
old England. I wish you joy, sir, of 
the success of your own endeavours in 
the same high cause ; and I have fur¬ 
ther to congratulate you on the conti¬ 
nually increasing influence you so 
j'-.stly exercise in the world of letters.” 
{Cheers.) 

The editor was about to retire, when 
OnvEu begged to detain him fcJr a 
moment. 

“ It is, sir,” said Yobke, “a great 
satisfaction to me, to find that you 
Jiave only been confirmed in your ex¬ 
emplary course by the foul ribaldry 
*and pigmy attacks of your p(iiitical 
adversaries. None could Rave hailed 
your accession to the cause of enlight¬ 
ened Conservatism more sincerely than 
the Magazine over which I have the 
honour to preside. So supported, a 


feeble cause could hardly fail; but ours, 
so strong in truth and«justice, must 
inevitably triumpli. 

“ We thank you for your approval 
of our past efforts, and offef you the 
assurMCe that they shall never relax, 
till an the enemies of the Constitution 
are reduced to the pitiable plight in 
which you, sir, have placed the Scourge 
of Ireland, the Plague of England, 
and the Scorn of Gentlemen in all 
parts of the empire.” 

The two potentates then interchanged 
profound obeisances, and the Editor 
of the Times withdrew amidst loud 
cheering, evidently much pleased with 
the reception he had met wjth from 
Oliver and the Fraserians generally. 

The other editors then walked up 
the Hall, two and two, preceded by 
Mr. S. M‘Gillivray, with a pistol in 
each hand. The “ unanimity ” of the 
marchers was rather curious. The sur¬ 
prise was very general on beholding 
the following parties arm in arm, and 
regarding each other with looks of 

intense affection: 

* 

Dr. Black with Mr. Roebuck. 

Mr. Bell ... Mr. Riutoul. 

Mr. Young ... Mr. liuller. 

Mr. Johnston ... Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Fonblanque ... Mr. T. Hook. 

Mr. Stewart ... Lord Brougham. 

Mr. M'Gillivray was about to ad¬ 
dress the chair, when Dr. Giffard en¬ 
tering caught the eye of Oliver; who 
immediately rose, and proposed “ a 
Kentish fire ” for the Standard. This 
was given in grand style, Dr. Giffard 
bowing low, and Little Flannagan 
blushing behind his banner. 

Mr. M‘Gillivray then obtained a 
hearing. He spoke to the following 
effect: 

“ After so warm an expression of 
political feeling on the part of this 
assembly, I can hardly look for a very 
favourable, though, 1 trust, I shall 
meet with an enduring auditory. I 
had hoped, that the duty of addressing 
the chair would have been undertaken 
by Mr. Easthope; but he shrank 
from the difficulty, or danger, whichsc- 
ever it may be called. I am a roan of 
sterner spirit. I have dared dangers 
and difficulties all my life, and have 
never yet been dead beat. 

“ You, great Oliver 1 appear to 
be somewhat surprised at my beading 
a deputation from a province of the 
peaceful world of lettm with a brace 
of pistols.- Your surprise will cease 
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when I inform you, that tliese two 

¥ istols are tbe emblems of peace, 
'hey were lately held by the two 

S ntlemen immediately behind me, 
essrs. Black and Roebuck: 1 stood 
by, and watched the practicaL Con¬ 
servatism of tliese weapons. I* have, 
therefore, selected them as an appro¬ 
priate present to your highness; not, 
indeed, for your own use, but for the 
use of such children of the irritable 
tribe as may be under your direction. 
For, so armed, they may assert their 
valour and preserve their skins. 

I will say nothing about politics, 
as some of the gentlemen in my train 
are not quite agreed on that subject. 
But we all beg to offer to your high¬ 
ness, and your associates, the compli¬ 
ments of the season.” 

To which queer oration, Yohke re¬ 
turned the following brief reply: 

“ Mr. M‘Gillivray and Gentlemen— 
1 am glad you have not bored me with 
your politics: I trust, however, that 
your readers take an interest in your 
lucubrations. 

“ The pacific pistols presented to 
me I cannot receive, for two reasons; 
the hrst is, that the gleesome lads 
under my direction never waste their 
time in squabbling among themselves 
— they reserve their fire for their foes. 
The next reason is, the contempt with 
which we must all regard the weapon 
which could miss such a mark as 
Roebuck the Radical. 

“ Gentlemqp, good morning to you.” 
These important public instructors 
made off in tolerable order, and the 
theatrical people — managers, actors, 
authors, and all the rest of them — 
having been obliged to disperse for 
rehearsal, Oliver declared the sitting 
open for despatch of business. The 
royal speech was again read by the 
clerk, the whole assembly standing. 
Several members rose to address the 
chair, but the distinguished head of 
the poet-laureate caught Oliver’s dis¬ 
criminating eye, and, with a mellow 
and sonorous voice, he nqpied Mfr. 
Southey. The other claimants for a 
hearing immediately fell back, and the 
bard thus began : 

“ In the presence of Oliver Youke 
it beseems every man to speak with re¬ 
spect, and I am aware tWt it would 
look very much like presiimptien in 
any one to proffer advice to the adviser 
of her incomparable majesty ; but that 
we are called upon, in full parlia- 
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ment assembled, V> consider of his past 
accomplishments and to regulate his 
future endeavours. I am happy, there¬ 
fore, to escape, under cover of such 
artillery, from the charge, or even sus¬ 
picion, of arrogance, in delivering my 
sentiments on this occasion. It is an 
appointed office, in fulfilling which a 
man is only discharging a duty that he 
is not permitted to evade. 

“ Poets fti our days have, it i3*said, 

‘ fallen on evil tongues and evil times.' 
The public has been as the deaf adder, 
however wisely the charmer may have 
charmed ; and, verily, the more deaf, 
as he has the more wisely and cun¬ 
ningly contrived the strain of his en¬ 
chantment. Now a perverse conclusion 
has been derived from this alleged fact, 
and is enforced with much elcrquence 
in Miss Stickney’s Poetry of Life ,—a 
work having many/auUs, as an imma- 
^ ture composition, but also much elegant 
enthusiasm, and some poetic feeling. 

It is argued that the^pirit of poetry is 
dead amongst us, because the multitude 
of readers fail to respond audibly to 
•the voice of its prophets. On the con¬ 
trary, I will affirm that never was the 
spirit of poetry more quick and active. 
Its professors are more numerous than 
ever; but the mass of mankind are, as 
they ever were, dull to the truly poetic- 
A poem never becomes popular for 
what is poetic in it, but for some acci¬ 
dental adjunct; it is valued not fur 
itself, but for its setting—the casket is 
preferred to the diamond which iif'Wi- 
shrines. Such is public taSte.* Nay, 
it not only accepts poetry because of 
its accompaniment, but it will take 
even mere fustian into its kind patron¬ 
age, for the sake of an envelope which 
happens to suit its liking. But the 
want of a public sale is caused, as I 
have shewn in my colloquies with 
Sir Tliomas More, by the very abund¬ 
ance of poetry itself; it is the na¬ 
tural result coincident with the great 
number of minds on whom the mantle 
ofRjg muses has fallen. The current 
literature of England now addresses 
itself to all classes; for all classes have 
been brought within the magic circle, 
and breathe an intellectual atmosphere, 
such as it is. An increase of authors, 
eachifitted to his own peculiar public,* 
is accordiifgly generated. Romancers, 
poets, critics, and sophists, are multi- , 
plied. Their arena is very often the 
newspaper, the magazine, or the re¬ 
view, wherein they write under the 
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excitement of emulation and rivalry, 
and consequently seelt, by all the arti- 
6ces and effects of an ambitious style, 
to dazzle their readers; and they are 
wise in their generation, experience 
having shewn tiiat common minds are 
taken by glittering faults, both in prose 
and verse, as larks are with looking- 
glasses. For llie matter of tlie compo¬ 
sition, it is clear to me tliat, even w'ith 
the hotter part of the public/ tliat author 
will always obtain the most favourable 
reception who keeps most upon a level 
with them * in intellectuals, and puts 
them to the least trouble of thinking, 
lie *who addresses himself with the 
w fiole endeavours of a powerful mind 
to the understanding faculty may find 
fit readers, but they will be few. Me 
who labours for yiosterity in the fields 
of research, must look to posterity for 
his reward. Nayeven they whose 
business is with the feelings and the ^ 
fancy catch most Rsli when they angle 
in shallow waters. The mere making 
of verses, iiotwitlistanding, is, for its 
own sake, not to be despised. How¬ 
ever" mean the composition may be,* 
they will embody the spirit of poetry 
in kind, if not in degree. And this is 
something. It is no trifliiig good to 
provide means of innocent and intel¬ 
lectual enjoyment for so many thou¬ 
sands in a state like ours; an enjoy¬ 
ment heightened, as in every instance 
it is within some little circle, by per¬ 
sonal considerations, raising it to a 
d«f«ee which ijijy deserve to he called 
hayipiriessr It is no trifling good to 
win the ear of children with verses 
which foster in them the seeds of 
huinatiity and tenderness and pity, 
awaken their piety, and exercise plea¬ 
surably and wholesomely their imagi¬ 
native and meditative powers. It is 
no trifling benefit to provide a ready 
mirror for the young, in which they 
may see their own best feelings re¬ 
flected, and wherein ‘ whatsoever things- 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
wliatsoever things are pure, whatsoeWer 
things are lovely,’ are presente'd to 
them in the most attractive form. It 
is no trifling benefit to send abroad 
strains which may assist in preparing 
the heart lor its trials, and in support- 
< ing it under tiiein. But there^ is a 
greater good than this, a furdier benefit. 
Although it is in verse that the most 
consummate skill in composition is to 
be looked for, and all the artifice of 
language displayed, yet it is in verse 


only that we throw off the yoke of the 
world, and are, as it w^re, privileged 
to utter our deep^t and holiest feelings. 
Poetry, in this respect, may be called 
the salt of the earth ; we express in it, 
and r^'eive in it, sentiments for which, 
were n not for tliis permitted medium, 
the usages of tlie world would neither 
allow utterance nor acceptance. And 
who can tell, in our heart-chilling and 
heart-hardening society, how much 
more selfish, how much more debased, 
how much worse we should have been, 
in all moral and intellectual respects, 
had it not been for the unnoticed and 
unsuspected influence of this preserva¬ 
tive. For this reason, even those poets 
who contribute to the mere amusement 
of their readers, while that amusement 
is harmless, are to be regarded with 
complacency, if not respect. They are 
the butterflies of literature, who, during 
the short season of their summer, en¬ 
liven the garden tpid the field. It were 
pity to touch them even with a tender 
hand, lest we should brush the down 
from their wings. 

“ Tet us not, however, forget the mat¬ 
ter of the complaint. Public patronage 
is awanting. Paradoxical as the opinion 
may appear, I hold that this circum¬ 
stance is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the diffusion oi know¬ 
ledge, art, taste, and literature. Reason 
for the complaint will arise daily with 
more and more force, until the present 
cycle of human developement shall have 
completed itself. For it is obvious that, 
in literature and the fine arts, a level¬ 
ling principle is going on — favourable 
to mediocrity, whatever may be its 
effects on excellence. Such facilities 
are now afforded to imitative talent, 
that whatever is imitable will be imi¬ 
tated. 1 have before given it as my 
conviction that genius will often be 
suppre.ssed by this, and, when it exerts 
itself, will find it far more difficult to 
obtain notice than in former times. It 
is true that ingenious persons are, by 
operation of these accidents, seduced 
into a profession which is already 
crowded with unfortunate adventurers; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great 
increase of individual and domestic 
enjoyment. Accomplishments, which 
were almost exclusively professional in 
the last age, are now to be found in 
everj^ family within a certain rank of 
life. Wherever there is a disposition 
for the art of design, it is cultivated; 
and, in consequence of the general pro- 
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ficiency in this most useful of the fine 
arts, travelers represent to our view 
the manners and scenery of the coun¬ 
tries which they visit, as well hy the 
pencil as the pen. By means of two 
fortunate discoveries in the aft of en¬ 
graving, these graphic representations 
are brought within the reach of whole 
classes, who were formerly precluded 
by the expense of such things from 
these sources of gratification and in¬ 
struction. Artists and engravers of 
great name are now, like authors and 
booksellers, induced to employ them¬ 
selves for this lower and wider sphere 
of purchasers. In all this 1 see the 
cause, as well as the effect, of a pro¬ 
gressive refinement, which must be 
beneficial in many ways. This very 
diffusion of cheap books and cheap 
prints may, in its natural consequences, 
operate ratlier to diminish than to in¬ 
crease the number of adventurers ii» 
literature and in thi> arts. For though 
at first it will create employment for 
greater numbers, yet, in another gene¬ 
ration, imitative talent will beaome so 
common, that neither parents nor pos¬ 
sessors will mistake it for an indication 
of extraordinary genius, and many will 
thus be saved from a ruinous delusion. 
More pictures will be painted, but 
fewer exhibited—more poetry written, 
but less published ; and in both arts, 
talents, which might else have been 
carried to an overstocked and unpro¬ 
fitable market, will be cultivated for 
their own sakes, and for the gratifica¬ 
tion of private circles, becoming thus a 
source of pure enjoyment, and indirectly 
of moral good. 

“ Of course, I speak comparatively 
in saying that fewer pictures and less 
poetry will be submitted to public ani¬ 
madversion. I mean in relation to the 
number painted and the quantity writ¬ 
ten. In the positive amount, as con¬ 
trasted with a previous time, it will 
exceed all parallel; and the market 
■will always be stocked to its utmost 
limits. The present want of rear^ers 
for poetry is accordingly to be ac¬ 
counted for by the great number of 
writers. Verse-spinners, it is well 
known, like no manufacture so well as 
their own; and some rivals are so self- 
engaged, that they will not even look 
at another person’s goods. I have 
reason to wish that this weri more 
generally considered ; for authors, and 
especially poets, who send their works 
for my perusal and opinion, have been 


as much the plague of my life as tlie 
tom-tortoise-snell-cats were of Sir .Jo¬ 
seph Bankes’s. Passing this by, how¬ 
ever, as a matter purely personal, 1 may 
refer, sir, to your own ‘ Batches of Poets' 
in proof of the assertion respecting the 
quantity of verse-making. Most of this 
bad better remained in manuscript; 
and much of similar efforts in future 
will so remain. If, indeed, ^ private 
censorship could be established in 
every family, to prevent the publica¬ 
tion of all such; whatever appeared in 
the market would be sure of accept¬ 
ance—as the fact ofits appearing there 
would give it a character of credit; 
and being approached hopefully, it 
would be perused gratefully. Not 
having, however, arrived at tliis more 
perfect state and condition of society, 
wliether in its literary or other depart¬ 
ments, I really d6 think that the public 
has some excuse for the fear and aver¬ 
sion it now manifests tow'ards every 
new published copy of verses. Tlio 
vile system of puffing also places on 
an equality every work of the kind; 
hence the reader finds himself disabled 
from guiding his judgment by llie criti¬ 
cal notices which it is now the fiishion 
to append in such number to the most 
Oldinary advertisements. These are 
evils, however, which will work out 
their own cure. And, in tiie mean¬ 
time, 1 see no reason to despair for 
the spirit of poetry, or to condemn 
the public for a want of apprecigiioii. 
Poetry and taste afe* imiporlal; nay, 
notwithstanding all outcries to the con¬ 
trary, have exhibited themselves in a 
cheering and healthy way in the late 
publishing season. Has not Words¬ 
worth come forth with a new volume 
of poems? h.ave they not been judi¬ 
ciously and eloquently reviewed by 
Oliver Yokke ? and have not they, 
together with the works of Coleridge, 
been extensively purchased and circu¬ 
lated? These are evidences not only 
qj" the continued subsistence both of 
ge»ius and taste, but of an improved 
quality in the form of their manilesta- 
tions, which should lead us to any 
state of feeling but one of despondency. 
It is in poetry as in religion, we shoutd 
encourage the sentiments of faith, hopp, 
amfcliarity—faith in our own divine 
impulses, hope of acceptance so far as 
we merit regard, and charity toward* 
a public that is as much plagued and 
vexed with the bad things of others, 
as it is pleased and enlightened with 
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the good and excelleat productions the best translation which the public 

that proceed from ourselves.” (^Cheers, is likely to possess, until «the appear¬ 
and Oh, oh! from Byron, and other ance of the version promised by Mr. 

Ghosts.) Heraud. A poet fancies to himself an 

Dr. Anster. —“ The sentiments so ideal world, and is disappointed when 

eloquently delivered by the poet-lau- he finds /hat the real one with which 

reate call to my mind the prelude at ultimately he has to contend is com- 

the theatre to Goethe’s Faust, of which posed of stufl’ so different. It is then 

1 have just completed and published that he exclaims— 

‘ Ob ! tell me net of the tumulttii^B crowd, 

My powers desert me in the noisy throng ; 

Hide, bide me from the multitude, whose loud 
And dizzy whirl would hurry mo along 
Against my will; and lead me to some lone 
And silent vale, some scene in fairy-land; 

There only will the poet’s heart expand. 

Surrendered to the impulses of song. 

Lost in delicious visions of its own, 

Where Love and Friendship, o’er the heart at rest. 

Watch through the flowing hours, and we are blest! 

Thoughts by the soul conceived in silent joy. 

Sounds often muttered by the timid voice, 

I'ried fiy the nice ear, delicate of choice. 

Till we at last are pleased ol self-deceived. 

The whole a rabble’s madness may destroy; * 

And Chis, when, after toil of many years. 

Touched and retouched the perfect piece appears. 

To challenge praise, or win unconscious tears. 

As the vain heart too easily’oelieved : 

Some sparkling, showy thing, got up in haste, 

Hrilliant and light, will catch the passing taste. 

The truly great, the genuine, the sublime. 

Wins its slow way in silence ; and the bard. 

Unnoticed long, receives from after-time 

The imperishable wreatli, his best, his sole reward.’ 

Never, perhaps, were a poet’s feelings squander ‘ the highest gift,’ the ‘ in¬ 
better expressed than in the prelude alienable birthright,’ the ‘ freedom of 
■ frn m-wfj iich I have just quoted. With the independent mind, and sink into 
what reluctance does the genuine bard an humble trading slave !’ ‘ 

' Whence is his power all human hearts to win. 

And why can nothing his proud march oppose. 

As through all elements the conqueror goes 1 
Oh! is it not the harmony within, 

The music which hath for its dwelling-place 
His own rich soul — the breast that can receive 
And hold in its unlimited embrace 
AH things inanimate, and all that live 1 
When Nature, like a tired and stupid sloven. 

Twists with dull Angers the coarse threads of life; 

When all things, that, together iiiterw'oven. 

In happy concord still agreeing. 

Should join to fom%tne web of being. 

Are tangled in inextricable striih ; 

Who then can cheer life’s drear monotony. 

Bestow upon the dead new animation. 

Restore the dissonant to harmony. 

And bid the jarring individual be 
A chord, that, in the^eneral consecration. 

Bears part witliesil in musical relation 1 
Who to the tempest’s rage can give a voice 
Like human passion 1 bid the serioSs mind 
Glow with the colouring of the sunset hours 1 
Who in the dear path scatter spring’s first flowers, 

When wanders forth the ladye of his choice 1 
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^ Who of the valueless green leaves can bind 
A wreath — the artist's proudest ornament — 

Or, round the conquering hero’s brow entwined 
The best reward his country can present 1 
Whose voice is fame 1 who gives us to inherit 
Olympus, and ^e loved Elysian field 1 
The soul of Man sublimed — man’s soaring spirit 
Seen in the Poet, gloriously revealed.’ 


But such a poet must ever be an alien 
in the common society of worldlings. 
Keep such company, however, he must 
—and, further, to ensure sympathy, he 
must even assimilate with them. But 
ever as he travels—though furtlier and 
further from the East — still he will 
look back to the orient spot where the 
hours of dawn danced, with twinkling 
feet, on the rosy mountain-top. 

‘ Give me, oh! give me back the days 
When I — 1 too — was young, 

And felt, as they now feel, each coming 
hour. 

New consciousness of power. * 

O happy, happy time, above all praise ! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding 
fancies sprung. 

And found a language in unbiddmi lays; 
Unintermitted streams from fountains * 
ever flowing. 

Then, as I wandered free. 

In every field, for me 
Its thousand flowers were blowing! 


A veil through which I did not see, 

A thin feil o’er the world wasjthrown. 
In every bud a mystery; 

Magic in every thing unknown : — 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted. 
And all that age has disenchanted. 

Yes! give me, give me back the days of 
youth. 

Poor, yet how rich! my glad inheritance. 
The inextinguishable love of truth. 

While life's realities were all romance. 
Give me, oh I give youth’s passions on- 
confined. 

The rush of joy that felt almost like pain. 
Its bate, its love, its own tumultuous 
mind; — 

Give me my youth again! ’" 

Mr. Heraud .—“ That I am no ora¬ 
tor, is well known ; but holding my¬ 
self called upon by Dr. Anster’s men¬ 
tion of my name, I vvill therefore venture 
a rhapsody in hexameters, suggested, on 
the inspiration of the moment, by the 
references just made to Goethe : 


“ Dead! What is it to be dead 1 I acknowledge, I know not. 

Hard to conceive it is, for the Soul that feels life strong within it; 

Hard to conceive it is, of a Soul that/elt life strong within it; 

Such thou feltest, sage Goethe! and shew’dst it forth in far workings. 
Influences strange that into strange lands passed o’er from their birth-place. 
And in England inspired with Wisdom the children who lovfkd her, 

And who, like Children, and me, a Child still, of Death could concdivA not; 
Still a Child, and in Childhood still, may 1 of Life but be conscious. 

And work in Love forth its Issues, till the Inconceivable cometb. 

Even then inconceivable, for the Soul liveth that thiuketh. 

And while it thinketh still of Life thinketh, and, dead, nothing thiuketh. 

So impossible is, as it were, of Death the Conception, 

Which ne’ertheless in Idea still haunts, like a spectre, our manhood : 

For though the Soul survives the body’s death, there yet is a 

Second Death that dies not, and where Conscience and Thought are eternal. 

Carlyle and I have loved thy spirit’s outgoings, 0 Poet 1 
Human Creator, in whose soul lay mirrored Creation, 

And the Laws of Nature and Spirit were written in silence ; 

For thy Heart was an Ark, wherein, o'er the Flood of Opinion, 

Of all Creatures were symbols presorved,»to people a New World : 
Shakespeare of an age more advatjced — of Men and of Women 
Unashamed, because better clothed —but the nakedness under 
Worser reason to shrink from have they than Adam and Eye had I 
Wherefore rend asunder their garments, and shew them tlieir vileness. 

In deep iron^ deeper than scorn more sharp than contempt e’en ? 

That thou might’s! shew them, it is not by cov’ring their filthiness carnal 
May atonement be made. No ! no ! Let them cast off their garments. 

Let them cast oiF their garments, and boldly, and boldly adventure 
Into tlie River of Baptism Supernal, and swim for their life there. 

Swim for their life •, and in swimming, by procbss cathartic, still cleanse them; 
Wash and be clean, till the flesh they wash away altogether. 

Then, oh! then on the further shore shall they find lying ready, 

Victor robes for their wearing, victor wreaths for their crowning! 
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Thine is the vicior robe, the victor wreath, and the garland! 

Goethe ! oh, Goethe I Life is won — Life is won. Earth and Heaven's I 
"Who can think, who can think of Death and of thee, Bard, together 1 
Goethe — Goethe and Life -r- whose life was of issues prolific,— 
Hencefortli one meaning hear; and he who shall say of the Poet, 

He is dead, is a liar, a fool, a dotard, or wittoL, 

J,ive not Favst, and e’en Werther, and Egmont, and iron-hand Codfred ? 
Tasso, and Wilhelm Meister, and Herman, and his Dorothea?^ 

In these lives the Poet on Eai’th ; hut their life but a type is 
Of that which, in Heaven, Goethe liveth with Milton and Homer.” 


The Ghost of Goethe was so much 
moved by this compiimeniary effusion, 
that he brightened all the gloomy nook 
which had been selected for the accom- 
modiflion of the ghosts, and 
" Made a mo<m-shine in the shady place.” 
Byron also glowed a little, but with 
a greenish flame; observing which, 
Charles Lamb began the passage, 

“ Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy !” 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle and A. Hay¬ 
ward, Esq. here rose together, but the 
former being the taller and brawnier, 
first caught tlie eyd'of Oliveii Youke. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle .—“ Not Wag¬ 
ner felt more joy at his master’s praises, 
than I at the laud wliicli has been just 
said or sung, by no profiine lips, in 
favour of the Master of this age’s in- 
telligence. Truly has it been pointed 
out, that we needed to be divested of 
our garments of Time, and to return 
to that natural state of naked animality, 
man’s divergence from which made it 
so expedient that a Philosophy of 
Clfttiies should^ be elaborated in the 
three b 4 )oks of ‘ Sartor llesartus.’ 
Tiiank Heaven 1 that mighty labour 
has been at last accomplished, though 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice, for an un¬ 
grateful world. But all effect must 
proceed from a Nothingness; and from 
this may an influence grow that shall, 
in the region of Something, create as 
it were an oasis in a desert — an 
islet, or even an isle, in the Ocean of 
the Infinite Void. In high estimation, 
as is known right well, 1 hold all poets 
and moral teachers, as a species of meta¬ 
phorical Tailors, and, as their greatest 
Guild-brother, the never-enough-to- 
he-named-and-written-about Goethe ! 
With him, however, I dare opine, that 
fhe dynasty of the Poetic Power ter- 
jninates—witli him it has ended ! The 
world is no longer to be M(ith fable 
entertained, though in gorgeous garni¬ 
ture arrayed, and in magnificent er¬ 
mine, bought at no second-hand store¬ 
room, but woven fresh from the visible 
garment of the Deity, apparelled. But 


it is with the Poetic as with the W^orld- 
phoenix — the destruction is only re¬ 
storation—the corruption is generation 
— the Death is Birth. For the era of 
Fable just completed, an age of Reality 
will commence; and what has been 
conceivable by Meditation, shall be 
realised by Action. I’or the Race of 
Literary Men has been, in all ages, a 
school of prophets ; and the contribu¬ 
tors of Fhaseu’s Magazine are one 
and all, though the world know it not, 
•and they know it not, Seers, albeit un¬ 
acknowledged as ‘such by others and 
by themselves. But this is as it should 
be; for all Consciousness is Disease, 
UncoiBciousness is Health. Happy 
academy, this same Lyceum, No. 215 
Regent Street! Happy master! Hap})y 
pupils 1” {Loud cheering.) 

Joint Gibson Jjtckhurt. — “ W'hat 
the last speaker has delivered, Mr. 
Oliver Yorke, is, I humbly con¬ 
ceive, putting the best face on the mat¬ 
ter that we can, and as in all cases I 
am desirous of doing; entitled to no 
better, no loftier appellation, than that 
conveyed in the expressive, though 
.somewhat vulgar phrase, Humbug! A 
School of Prophets, indeed !—a School 
of Humbugs 1 To .say nothing of the 
apparent irreverence of terming the 
litleraleurs of this paltry generation of 
sciolists, or of any generation, even of 
Ilomev himself, prophets; it is enough 
for me that the notion is German — 
an epithet that conveys whatever is 
detestable in mysticism, transcendent¬ 
alism, and all that is unintelligible, 
absurd, extravagant, and in bad taste. 
Fgr this, therefore, T have no tolera¬ 
tion, as I have no sympathy; or, ra¬ 
ther, have outgrown what I once had, 
in those days when, in the inexperience 
of youth, I gave existence to Adam 
Blair and Reginald Dalton. To these 
products, however, of a too prodigal 
boyhood, I turn now with small satis- 
factioTi; and, looking on the world of 
letters with the sober contemplation of 
manhood, see little to admire. My 
mind reverts with delight to the classic 
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models which the world has worshipped 
for millennia* on account of their sim¬ 
plicity and beauty; but 1 conceive 
neither sublimity nor elegance in those 
self-formed moulds, which seem now 
to possess so much attraction foupeople 
of extravagant fancies and unbridled 
imaginations, who would fain set up 
as exemplars for a new era. Genius, 

I find, is rather an impracticable thing; 
such it was discerned to be in the 
person even of old Coleridge, who, 
notwithstanding the depth of his phi¬ 
losophy and the elevation of his poelry, 
was, in life, a Bore: at least, sometimes 
he thus appeared, to my humble appre¬ 
hension ; though at others, when a 
change of mood came over me, I was 
fain to acknowledge an inspiration 
which had something in it—though, I 
confess, I never was guilty of taking 
too much trouble to discover what it 
exactly was. My final decision, how- ' 
ever, was pronouncetl at length on the 
man ; and my voice was heard, among 
the earliest, to claim the well-merited 
wreath for the Illustrious Dead. • Thus 
. I find that Mind is a progressive thing, 
and requires time to make up. 

“ If, however, I think little of the 
claim so boldly made for the professors 
of literature, 1 think, if possible, still 
less of Public Opinion. What was 
public opinion, in relation to such a 
man as Coleridge? Public Ignorance 
—the worst of Ignorance, the Ignorance 
of Prejudice! It was against this Pre¬ 
judice and Ignorance that he had to 
contend, and I as his critic. I had it 
long at heart to do justice to his great 
merits—but an editor must have an 
eye to his readers. Now the circle in 
which the journals under my manage¬ 
ment have circulated, is composed of 
persons peculiarly jealous of any en¬ 
croachment on established Opinions. 
What we cannot understand, it is na¬ 
tural to esteem as an encroachment in 
disguise. Now, I should like to know 
who could understand Coleridge’s 
a priori principles ? W by, his great¬ 
est admirers acknowledge their inab*- 
lity; and for myself, I profess to ap¬ 
preciate rather his poetry than his phi¬ 
losophy. But in both I anticipated 
Public Opinion, and should have 
thrown down the gauntlet before, but 
that the time did not appear to me to 
have come when it could be adone 
with safety and success. In this I did 
more than any former editor thought 
of doing, or dared conceive. I feel 


that this valianf conduct has put me 
upon an elevation; and thus I have 
presumed to introduce some poetical 
works to the public, without waiting 
for the award of the weekly and monthly 
press {cheers). Mr. Taylor and Sergeant 
Talfourd have been honoured, in the 
Quarterly Review {cheers). These men 
are poets. It is, therefore, with wonder 
that T heaii; ridiculous murmurs .at the 
dearth of poetic production. There are 
work,s which shew great talent and 
excellent execution, and such 1 prefer 
to the irregular outbursts of an un¬ 
wieldy genius, obscured by faults ^thich 
are absolutely prodigious. 

“ But, after all, to what does the 
controversy amount? A controversy 
between public ignorance anij preju¬ 
dice and some poor literators! And 
what is there in the fate of the latter 
to excite commileration ? Are they 
not a set of humbugs, seeking to get 
a living by scribbling ? And in this 
light the whole affcir is mighty in¬ 
significant. I cannot enough despise 
the whole clique and their pretensions, 
and look in vain for aught that is holy 
or dignified in their character or con¬ 
duct. Not one in a hundred of them 
is a gentleman; and so little do I 
share in the esprit de corps by which 
they are animated, that I should be 
too happy to cut the connexion.” 

The Kditor of the Quarterly Review 
having thus delivered his sentiments, 
a profound pause ensued. A spell 
seemed to vest upon the collected soul 
of the senate, which had in it some¬ 
thing of mystery, that was, however, 
soon solved. The Awe of an ap¬ 
proaching Spirit was on the Assembly, 
llitherto invisible, a cloudy shape be¬ 
came apparent, and gradually taking 
form, revealed, in the attitude of Elo¬ 
quence personified,the venerable person 
of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The Ghost of Coleridge. —“ Sir, I 
feel confidence in addressing myself to 
thejudgment of a critic so formed in 
all respects to appreciate the peculiar 
character of ray mind and its acquire¬ 
ments as Oliver Yorke. To him I 
decree the honour of having first made 
my opinions popularly known, and* 
worked out the principles of my philo-. 
sophjf to tl|,eir remote results. To him, 
in all sincerity of mind and heart, I 
permit the merit of having, in equal sin¬ 
cerity of mind and heart, united hands 
to mine in fellowship and faith with 
my work in the flesh. He dared to 
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partake of the toil and the travail, and 
shall share in the triumph and the 
trophy {Immense cheering). Sir, I was 
a great reader of Regina in the days of 
my embodiment, and was proud to be 
numbered among her admirers. With 
many of your lucubrations my heart 
beat in harmony, and my soul thrilled 
in unison with the truth and the feel¬ 
ing oft your reasonings and decisions. 
Conviction, like an arrow of lightning, 
flashed on the soul illumined by the 
arguments and illustrations so forcibly 
displayed in your admirable, your ini¬ 
mitable essays {Great applnvse). You 
have dared to select a circle of readers 
who had minds for strains of highest 
mood. Leaving all inferior efforts to 
iiiferior.wits, you disdained a lower 
class, whether of writers or readers. 
You dared to live in the presence of a 
moral power, unappalled and undazzled. 
A genuine enthusiasm in this kind dis- 
tinguished the poet Byron and his ad¬ 
mirers, however pA-versely misdirected. 
Let not the wisdom of this parliament 
be startled from its propriety, when I 
declare that Byron, as a poet, revels 
peculiarly in the field of the moral 
\Vr of Mind attention). I.et it not object 
by rejoining,—Say, Sir Lecturer, rather 
the immoral. For in this negation is 
not meant, as in immaterial, a contrary 
something, as diverse as spirit from 
matter—morality and immorality being 
of the same substance and kind. They 
dw«ll in the s^ipie element of soul — 
are, indeed, its attributes, and affect 
its responsibility. What we call im¬ 
morality is the perversion of a moral 
power. Sin is a moral offence. True 
it is that in this perversion, and in the 
fearful exhibition of its ravages, the 
power of Byron is to be felt. But the 
very direfulness of the visitation con¬ 
sists in the fact of its occurring in the 
world within the bosom. It is this which 
constitutes the guilt of guilt, namely, 
that it is a moral act. Were it not, 
it were, indeed, a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence. No pang would arise iif the 
soul; there would be no throb to still, 
no pathos to mitigate. No desolate, 
no breaking hearts, no wounded spirits, 
%o seared consciences, would touch us 
•with pity or terror. Melpomene plight 
break both dagger and bowk—and the 
two mysterious books, which the mar¬ 
vellous apocalypt saw opened in hea¬ 
venly vision, would present blank 
leaves, unwritten by the recording 
angel. 


“ I meant hot, sir, to speak in so 
high a key—designing t^ maintain the 
level of the natural, notwithstanding 
my present spirituality. Here, how¬ 
ever, it was well to forsake it in some 
measure, as we were conducted to a 
generation of ‘ human mortals,’ who 
were not altogether or almost naturals. 
The sway of nature, nevertheless, is felt 
very much and over much in this region 
of letters; the philosophic intellect is 
awanting. Here, notwithstanding, we 
meet with book-purchasers, as well as 
book-writers, verse comes not to this 
class by accident, but is sought for by 
sympathy. Moore and Byron had a 

S ublic—so had Mrs. Hemans; James 
lontgomery, and perhaps Barry Corn¬ 
wall, have one still. If Of a smaller 
class than the indiscriminate readers 
of ])oetry in annuals and second-rate 
magazines, it is still large in numbers, 
and worthy of poetic estimation. It 
consists, as we are'well told by Words¬ 
worth, of the young of both sexes, with 
whom poetry is, like love, a passion; 
and of those who have been young, 
and seek, as a recreation, what once 
was a divine influence. And is it not 
yet, even in the season of domestic 
cares, or engrossing business, an angel 
visitant, reminding them of past de¬ 
lights, and renewing them in rejuve¬ 
nescence ? Is not the heart in which 
poesy has once found reception always 
oung—or may at any time be so? 
think such will answer these interro¬ 
gatories in the affirmative. And for 
those of whom the mighty poet speaks, 
as possessing an existence wliich passes 
away in a course of fashionable plea¬ 
sure, and to whom poetry is a species 
of luxurious amusement—why, even 
tliey are made something of by the 
heavenly muse, of whom fortune, in 
her blindness, bad else made nothing. 
Experience, from which otherwise they 
were excluded, is brought to them of 
nature and of man, and sympathies 
with their kind excited of which else 
tljpy were ignorant; and thus, in their 
degree, are they made men and women 
with men and women, who else were 
either more or less—and who ought 
to be more, to be relatively any thing. 
But there are in middle and declining 
age a scattered number of serious per¬ 
sons, who resort to poetry, as to religion, 
for a^rotection against the pressure of 
trivial employments, and as a consola¬ 
tion for the afflictions of life. This 
class, it is probable, prefer such poets 
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1836 .] Verse-S'pinMrt—Sir Eger ton Brydges. ^ 

TTho, like Southey, soothe and solace, ful. In addition to the classes above 

with heavenly or earthly guerdon, the mentioned, the Sage himself tells us 

-woes of life, by means of a happy end- that there is another, composed of 

ing to their stories. His strain has, many who, having been enamoured of 

it is true, often a dying fall; but there this art in their youth, have found lei- 

is a swan-like music in its close— sure, after youth was spent, to cultivate 

a comfortable anodyne—an amreeta general literature; in which poetry has 

cup of immortality—a peaceful fare- continued to be comprehended as a 

well — a pious valediction—a fore- study. From the critics among these 

taste of blessing,.or its actual consum- only, he adds, can opinions be col- 

mation. lected of*absolute value, and worthy 

“ Thus it happens, that to the young to be depended on, as prophetic of 
Poetry is Love, and to the aged it is the destiny of a new work. Of these. 

Religion. And by both it is recognised Sir Egerton Brydges may be taken as 

in its moral power. It is acknowledged, the type. Aspirations in his youth 

that in this province the poet has wide had he, not destined to be fumlled, 

scope, and may address a wide an- but which have generated for him a 

dience of intelligent admirers. A wide fine taste and keen perceptions. Some 

scope, properly; for it is rather wide of these ought to be remembered, and 

than high: in fact, it has the utmost it will form no unpleasing digression 

width that a true poet can prudently to run over a few pages of the fourth 

fill. But there is attainable a more edition of his paems, as published in 
elevated point, wherein the circle ol^ 1807. 

auditors is narrowed—much narrowed. “ Sir Egerton Brydges is a sonnet- 

It loses in extent what it gains in lofti- teer, only inferior tp the Rev. William 

ness. In the poetry of Wordsworth, Lisle Bowles. The following, though 

we find Intellect sublimating Jhe mo- not much quoted of late, was once 

ral, Imagination intensifying the fanci-* celebrated, and deserves perpetuity: 

‘ On Echo and Silence, iOth October, 1782 . 

In eddying course, when leaves began to fly. 

And Autumn in her lap the stores to strew. 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frowned on high, 

Two sleeping nymphs, with wonder mute I spy : 

And, lo ! she’s gone. In robe of dark-green hue, 

’Tivas Echo from her sister Silence flew : 

For quick the hunter’s bom resounded to the sky. 

In shade affrighted. Silence melts away. * 

Not so her sister. Hark ( for onward still, 

With far-heard step, she takes her listening way. 

Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill: 

Ah ! mark tho merry maid, in mockful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill.’ (Cheert.) 

“ Lucretius has, in his fourth book, some splendid verses on Echoes ; and of 
these, Sir Egerton Brydges constructed the following fine sonnet: 

' Wand’ring amid deep woods, and mountains dark, 

Wilder’d by night, my comrades lost to guide ; 

Oft through the void I’ve raised my voice ; and, hark ! 

The rocks with twenty mimic tones replied. 

Within those sacred haunts^ ’Jis said, abide 
Fawns, nymphs, and Satyrs, who delight to mark 
And mock each lonely sound: hut ere the lurk 
Wakes her shrill note, to secret cells they glide. 

Niffht-wandering noises, revelry and joke. 

Disturb tho air, ’tis said by rustics round. 

Who start to bear its solemn silence broke, 

And warbling strings and plaintive jpipes to sound ; 

And oft they bear, when Pan his reed hath woke. 

Hills, vales an# woods, and glens, the harmony rebound.’ (Cfceers,) 

“ The author is himself so much an echo of other men — so much an image 
of what great poets are, though not himself a great poet—that these sonnets 
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seem peculiarly illus^tive and characteristic! Kindred to the foregoing are 
the following: 

' Simnet, written on the approach of Cold Weather, Oct, 9, 1783 . 

One mom, what time the sickle ’gan to play, 

The eastern gates of heaven were open laid. 

When forth the rosy hours did lead a maid. 

From her sweet eyes who shed a softened ray: 

Blushing and fair she was; and from the braid 
Of her gold locks she shook forth perfumes gay; 

Yet languid Joqked, and indolently strayed 
Awhile, to watch the harvest borne away. 

But now with sinews braced, and aspect hale. 

With buskined legs, and quiver cross her flung. 

With hounds and hare she seeks the wood and vale. 

And Echo listens to her forest>song : 

At eve she flies to hear her poet's tale. 

And Autumn’s name resounds his shades among.’ (Ck«eri.) 

‘ On Hunting, Oct, SO, 1783 . 

October, hail to thy melodious morn! 

Thy gale bears music on its fragrant wings ; 

Hark i to the wind the hound his rapture flings. 

And the glad huntsman sounds his cheerful horn : 

The poor hare rues the day that she was bom ; 

Tidings of death to her the chorus brings, 

Foifthe vale echoes and the forest rings. 

And fast behind the hunter>bund are borne. 

Onw'ard they come ; o'er ^very barrier fly ; 

Pour down the hill, and skim along the plain; 

Then up the steep again are tost on high; 

Nor fear can atop, nor precipice restrain : 

For courage, vigorous health, and jollity. 

And manly strength, by exercise they gain.’ (Cheers.) 

“ No poet needs object to a critic inflicts too deeply the pangs and throbs 

who can write such sonnets as these, of mortal distress, whilst the purely 

If not all first-rate in degree, they are intellectual becomes too abstract and 

of order. It is to such and similar refined to excite either general emotion 

. miniJjL that the poet, who is at once or general pleasure.’ It is, perhaps, 

moral and intellectual, addresses his seldom that either of these elements 

inspiration. They form a much smaller exist apart. Even Byron’s poetry has 

class than the purely moral recipients, an alloy of the intellectual; and Woids- 

They nevertheless increase, in course w’orth draws largely indeed upon the 

of time, and give hope of a poem moral: But then he has a more ample 

being found after many days, however share than either Byron or Southey of 

obscurely introduced into the world the intellectual. Poetry, in which the in- 

and unacknowledged at its first ap- telleclual predominates, or even exists 

pearance. Many they are, says Words- in only equal proportions, is not likely 

worth; and the circulation of his works to be very widely popular on its first 

proves that they are many—but not, appearance, yet in the end it will at- 

perhaps, at first — not at one time, tain the highest apex of fame, albeit, 

They amount to many by a succession perhaps, that of a pyramid. Such fate 

of seasons. Better so than a suddbn has •been mine. Dante, Milton, and 

reputation—a wide circle of readers Shakespeare, are already occupants of 

for a season, and then no more. This this high summit; but their spirits 

growing fame gives promise of per- disputed not the right of the new- 

pAuity. An author thus circumstanced arrived in Hades. Collins, indeed, 

feels his imraortalily before his deq^h. welcomed me as a brother druid; and, 

That this class has increased «n num- among the groves ofthe immortal dead, 

ber, is proved by the annual sale of we converse with Plato and Spenser 

Wordsworth’s poems. concerning the reunion of the redeemed 

“ It has been rightly remarked that soul with the redeemed body, whereof 

* moral poetry,in its unmitigated pathos, there an oracle has long been rife, and 
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the fulfilment of which they anxiously 
anticipate—vrtth hope devoid of fear." 

Such was the speech of the Ghost ol 
Coleridge; and having ended, he re¬ 
tired into the invisible essence from 
which he had emerged. Wordsworth 
then rose, inajestical and large; and 
his claim to be heard was by none 
disputed, as the worthy successor of 
the spiritual orator who had so late, 
like a cloud, “ turned forth his silver 
lining on the night.” 

Mr. Wordsworth, —“ The poems of 
the immortal Coleridge combine op¬ 
posite excellencies,— in rythm unex¬ 
ceptionable, in pathos certain, in phi¬ 
losophy perfect. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, attain an elevation beyond this — 
of which Beattie’s exclamation is indeed 
too true: 

‘ O ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar V 

• 

I mean a station where the intellectual 
may predominate over the moral — 
where the rational shall escape; from 
symbolical representations, and dwell, 
as far as may be, in the abstractions 
of language — nay, even in the purity 
of the idea. Poems of this class can 
be intelligible only to a few—some 
have attempted the most recondite 
principles of religion, or the most 
mystical relations of history and of 
daily life. The Promethem of.®schylus 
and the Faust of Goethe are the sea¬ 
marks of the great abyss, on the dread 
shores of which we stand aghast in 
fearful confemydalion. In the lapse of 
time, admirers arise even of arguments 
so sublime and profound as these. It 
is, however, harder to conceive of a 
reader than a writer of such poetry. 
A high access of inspiration will ac¬ 
count for the work of the poet; but a 
state of mind at all approaching it can 
scarcely be predicated of the reader, 
unless he be himself a poet of kindred 
genius. Such poems are written rather 
for poets than ordinary readers. Thus 
Byron almost adored Shelley ; who, 
by the by, has been, not without reason, 
described as the poets’ poet. I have 
been told that one of his greatest works 
appeared without attracting a single 
purchaser. Nevertheless, nothing can 
prevent him from becoming a classic 
in his land’s language. • 

“ Such are the readers of poetry, 
and such they who cater for their 
tastes — that lam afraid there are some 


odds between them which cannot be 
made even, some antipathies which 
cannot be reconciled. Meanwhile, 
what shall the poet do ? As I have 
done 1—trast in God, by whose spirit 
he has been divinely illumined, and 
recognise, like a Conservative and a 
Christian, all power as proceeding from 
Him, and not, as is in these days pro¬ 
fanely asserted, from the people. And 
in this faitlf shall he become immortal, 
though he have never a reader.” 

Lord Brougham here rose with great 
vehemence, and, repeating unconsci¬ 
ously the words with which a cenain 
article in the Blue and Yellow com¬ 
menced, exclaimed, “ This will never 
do I The gentlemen, both spiritual and 
temporal, who have lately addressed 
the chair, presumed to discoarse on 
metaphysics, a science which 1 have 
taken under my oavn peculiar patron¬ 
age. Have I not made some most 
extraordinary discoveries in Natural 
Theology? To regkon up a few of 
them, it cannot fail of striking the stu¬ 
dents of psychology all of a heap with 
astonishment to be told that 1 have 
demonstrably proved that the argu¬ 
ment dpriori and the argument dj)os- 
teriori are one and the same process of 
ratiocination — that analysis and syn¬ 
thesis are one and the same method of 
logic—that the connexion between 
cause and effect is contingent, and not 
necessary —that revealed religion must 
draw all its evidence from natural 
theology — and that fclic phenomerlif of 
mind, and mind itself, fofm* equally 
legitimate portions of inquiry to the 
natural theologian, and are included 
in the limits of his science. These 
results are little less than miraculous; 
and what is equally marvellous, they 
are corroborated by the concurrence of 
.John Charles, Earl Spencer, who hap¬ 
pens to hold the same opinions—a man 
who has been infamously libelled as 
one whose talk was still of bullocks, 
but who, on the contrary, had been in 
afi ^special manner devoted to scientific 
investigations of the most subtle cha¬ 
racter, and from my conversations with 
whom I have derived great benefit and 
advantage. The world must be gr?^ 
tified to learn that this distinguished 
statesman and writer designs to give 
his thou^its on these subjects into its 
especial keeping some of these fine_ 
days, when the d.wn shall not be 
overcast nor the morning lour, though 
big with the fate of Althorp and his 
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book. Of course, bis»lord8hip perfectly 
agrees with me in asserting, and per¬ 
haps believing, that in the material 
world we are nnconscious of creation 
or annihilation, of birth or death—^and 
that, in the world of mind, we meet 
with perpetual instances of existence 
originating; from which arises the 
exquisitely logical conclusion, that as 
matter confesses to no creation, so it 
gives no reason to suppose* its annihi¬ 
lation—and that as mind does confess 
to creation, therefore it also, like matter, 
is incapable of annihilation. Equally 
clear is proof for the immortality 
of the soul, from the fact that, while 
in relation with body, it survives body 
yearly, monthly, daily, hourly, mi¬ 
nutely—therefore, when unconnected 
with body, it will continue to survive. 

“ Now, sir, maintaining these senti¬ 
ments, and possessed of a mind of such 
logical precision, 1 feel bold to ask 
wliether I mistake my function when 
1 look upon myself tis peculiarly con¬ 
stituted by Providence to undertake the 
task successfully of legislating for the 
education of the people ? I contend 
that it may be Justly said, that in my 
person the schoolmaster is abroad T' 

(jhost of Sir Walter Scott ,—“ All 
abroad 1” 

As this interruption proceeded from 
the voice of an invisible member, it 
excited considerable sensation. His 
lordship looked excessively angry, and 
reeled to and fro, but still attempted 
to^oceed. A scene, however, ensued 
that baffles* description. Murmurs of 
applause and disapprobation, laughter 
and groans, hisses and huzzas, conti¬ 
nued for some minutes. When the 
tumult had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
William Taylor of Norwich, Mr. Sha¬ 
ron Turner, Sir Charles Bell, Professor 
Whewell, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Kidd, 
Dr. Roget, Mr. Kirby, Dr. Prout, Sir 
William Ilerschel, and Sir David 
Brewster, rose simultaneously to order. 

Oliver Yorke (with considerable, 
anxiety ).—“ Gentlemen, I feel mjiself 
precipitated into a condition of great 
embarrassment by the interruption just 
thrown in the way of the noble speaker. 
I, confe.ss, however, that the impedi¬ 
ment to the metaphysical controversy 
was not a little germain to the subject, 
it appearing to be equally inetaphy- 
.sical, the speaker yet remaining invi¬ 
sible. It is I think probable, from 
this circumstance, that the gentleman, 
whoever he is, knows something more 


about the matter, or no-matter, than 
we gentry of the category, flesh and 
blood. Let him come forth from the 
hiding of his power.” 

Sir Walter Scott (becoming visible). 
—“Itisir 

Oliver Yorke .—“ Welcome him in 
full chorus.” (Three hearty cheers.) 

Sir Walter ^ott .—^“To Mr. Oliver 
Yorke, and to this fair and free assem¬ 
bly, the thanks of the last minstrel! 
News has reached me, even in the 
realm of shades, of the honourable 
memorial now erecting for me in the 
pages of Regina. For this informa¬ 
tion I have been indebted to Hogg; 
who likewise tells me that no better 
friend bad he in his declining days 
than Fraser, the proprietor and pub¬ 
lisher of the racy and spunky Magazine 
that rejoices in the baptism of his name. 
James Hogg was, while in the flesh 
with you, a man of unparalleled genius; 
and, but that he had to write for bread, 
would have written better than all his 
contemporaries. But the man was al¬ 
ways writing, and sometimes farming. 
He should have reversed the rule. He 
should have been always farming, and 
sometimes writing. He should have 
first secured his income out of his 
trade, by becoming a good farmer, and 
then employed his leisure time in com- 
osition. In this way, we should have 
ad all his great works, and some more 
of like weight and worth; but we should 
have probably lost his magazine articles 
—things which are not worth doing to 
a man who can do better, whether in 
business or literature. By leaving these 
undone, he might have made his farm¬ 
ing pay; and his leisure being solely 
employed recreatively on important 
literary endeavours, his profits from 
this source would have been much 
larger than can be realised by the from- 
hand-to-mouth proceeds of periodical 
essay-writing. Even the mere literary 
man, who makes such compositions 
the main business of his life, shall 
meet with disappointment and ruin; 
but if he successfully prosecutes higher 
aims, his employment as an essayist 
shall not only be more profitable in 
itself, but bring an income in addition, 
and not in substitution, of that derived 
from loftier exercises. For my part, I 
have often said in the flesh that litera¬ 
ture might be used as a staff, but never 
as a crutch; and now that 1 am in the 
spirit I do not see any reason to alter 
my opinion. 
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“ Poor Hogg was a better meta¬ 
physician, thotgh without the educa¬ 
tion for which Lord Brougham, in his 
new manui&cture of Natural Theology, 
is so warm an advocate. Hogg was 
educated by Nature herself; a stern 
schoolmistress, but a good. Look you 
how she educated himi Expelled 
from his home when not more than 
six or seven years of age (at which 
time his edtication, in the technical 
sense, was completed), he contrived, 
by dint of spelling his way through 
the Scotch version of Psalms, and 
keeping up an acquaintance with the 
Bible, to preserve the rudiments of 
instruction. Only glimpses of mean¬ 
ing were to be had this way, but they 
were of a light that was behind the 
veil, a glorious one; and therewith 
the veil that hid it was itself made 
bright: and in himself, too, he had a 
revelation of like significance. And 
thus a mind grew in him, and strength¬ 
ened as it grew, because of the struggle 
it had to grow at all. Thereafter, it is 
true, he got other reading at Mr. ^aid- 
law’s, of Willenslie; but very different 
kind of stuff from the scraps and frag¬ 
ments served up by your Societies for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The Life and Adventures of Sir Wil- 
lium Wullacef and the Gentle Shepherd, 
though difficult reading for him, par¬ 
ticularly from the (to him unaccus¬ 
tomed) quality of the rhyme, were fit¬ 
ting aliment for his awakening under¬ 
standing. These things fed and stored 
the mind that your Penny Magazines 
would have starved and famished. All, 
save this, was Nature’s own teaching 
in the solitudes of Ettrick. Hill, and 
vale, and sky, and the pageantry of 
clouds—the faery spring, the babbling 
brook, and the fantastic cave — the 
mantling mist, the voices of the ele¬ 
ments, and the reverberations of the 
mountain-echoes—partook of his hu¬ 
manity, and, in return, made his soul 
their mirror, in which they were beheld 
in majesty and power. To his child¬ 
hood’s ear, likewise, had come stor^r 
and song of border-wars and clanship 
traditions. Ballad and legend were 
bis familiar acquaintance, and to imi¬ 
tate and versify them was the uncon¬ 
scious occupation of the incipient bard. 
Proud am 1 of the impression made 
on such a mind by my Border Min¬ 
strelsy, and glad that I found it in my 
heart to render encouragement to the 
aspiring Shepherd. The Queen's Wake 


justified all, and 'more than all, my 
anticipations. 

“ Bearing this example in mind, 
and others in which Scottish experience 
is rife, I would call on such as make 
the education of the people their chief 
care, to take counsel how to bring 
about the expedient result, that the 
Knowledge imparted should reappear 
as Power. All the schools in the world 
would not have effected this for James 
Hogg, and yet the bare crag and the 
heather, 

‘ The silence that is in the quiet sky, 

The peace that is among the lonely niils/ 

the poor man’s hut, and * the old blind 
Crowder’s ’ lute, did it, not only suc¬ 
cessfully, but triumphantly; and men 
witnessed,—some, as he tells us^ 

‘ Grinding with despite,— 

A peasant’s soul assume its right. 

Rise from the dust,*and, mounting o’er 
• Their classic toils and boasted lore, 

I'ake its aereal seat on high 
Above their buckram^fulgency.’ 

“ Allow me, in conclusion, to intro- 
rfluce the Ghost of James Hogg to this 
assembly.” 

At this, the Ghost of James Hogg 
became visible; and now that the 
fashion was set of more than one being 
seen at the same time, it seemed that 
tlie spiritual members of the senate 
were willing henceforth to exhibit 
themselves in company. Accordingly, 
Goethe and Byron, with Shelley, as well 
as old Coleridge and Sjr W.nlier SccStj 
and many more, were apparent together. 

Allan Cunningham and James Mont¬ 
gomery here rose, emulous of giving 
lyric welcome to the illustrious visitants. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

From the deep midst of Shadow-land, 
Into the world of every day. 

As hither, charmed by wizard’s wand. 
The glorious come to join the gay," 

JAMES MONTOOMEHY. 

" From the sacred haunts, the bowers 
Where the saints repose on dowers, 
By the wells of life along, 

Coflie the heroes of great song,” 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

“ A bail to Goethe were not out of place— 
A hail to Byron’s never out of time— 
A hail to Shelley were a novel case— 
Ant^ Scott and Coleridge love the 
minstrel’s rhyme.” 

JAMES MONTOOMEHY. 

*' To the Masters of the Shell, 

By the power of their own spell. 
Hail, and welcome to the Band, 
Met at Regina’s own command !” 
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William Godwin* then rose, and 
thought the opportunity a good one 
to impress parliament with his notion, 
that the time is not passed by for re¬ 
moving the veil from the majesty of 
intellectual or moral truth; and that, 
therefore, upon the strength of his 
Inquiry concerning Poli'ical Justice, 
the World might yet be induced to 
read his Thoughts on Man and Lives 
of the Necromancers. 

Mr. Judkin next said—“ The wisest 
of men has declared ‘ that there is a 
time for all thir)gs;’ and, as I consider 
that discussions on religious subjects 
are much more likely to unsettle than 
to fix the faith of the disputants, I feel 
very little inclination to enter ‘ the 
battle-field’ on these, or, indeed, on 
any other matters : my business is to 
lay before my congregation what I be¬ 
lieve to be Christian doctrine, unmixed 
and pure, and not to enrol myself as a' 
controversialist or dogmatist. It has 
pleased the Great Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse to place us his creatures on a 
most beautiful world, the features of^ 
which are of various anangement, and 
present themselves to our eye.s under 
thousands of pleasing forms. To be 
fully sensible of all these variations of 
hill and dale, of forest, river, tree, and 
to portray them, let my pleasure be. 
Mr. Chairman, it has been, 1 hear, 
brought forward as a charge against 
me, ‘ that I ought not to allow myself so 
gj^uch time from my profession in my 
paintiijg-];oom,*and in my rambles 
about the country to explore scenery, 
and take sketches.' If it can be 

! )roved against me that I am less zea- 
ous in the Divine cause and the good 
of souls than anyone of my professional 
brethren, I will chop up my easel, mix 
up all my colours together in a lump, 
and burn my brushes; but, on the 
contrary, if, by early rising, and un¬ 
ceasing vigour of mind and body, I 
can do both, nay, even spare many 
hours for poetry also, why shouy I 
not indulge myself both in viewing and 
endeavouring to copy ‘ the summer’s 
bloom, the autumn’s reddening glow V 
“ I could tell you, Mr. Chairman, if 
' time would permit, a hundred pleasant 
stories ofmy adventures during the au¬ 
tumnal months, when I ha ye ventured 
to roam, for a parson's week or so, in 
‘ search of the picturesque.’ Neither 
park-paling nor quickset-hedge could 
arrest my progress, when in pursuit of 
some imagined beauty,— 


• Some knoll or height that overlook’d a 
heath, «> 

Where cattle browsed and purple heather 
bloom’d 1’ 

Then, what delight to catch the glories 
of the setting sun I 

‘ Or to behold him from his couch arise. 
Like some young lover with hot burning 
eyes,— 

Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that 
bound him, 

With all his fires and travelling glories 
round him; 

or, to behold the sober tints of evening 
stealing on; or, 

' Sometimes the moon, on soft white 
clouds to rest, 

Like Beauty nestling on her lover’s 
breast; 

Whilst all tlje winking stars, her liand- 
maida, keep 

Admiring silence, whilst the lovers 

sleep!’ 

* « 

But, really, Mr. Chairman, I ought to 
apologise for these quotations: wanned 
by two such subjects as painting and 
poetry (Siamese twins as they are), T, 
perhaps, indulge too freely.” 

{Loud cries of Go on! go on! on 
all sides.) 

Mr. Judkin, in continuation. — I 
see many gentlemen around me who 
are more adequate to the task than my¬ 
self of describing the exquisite pleasure 
that is derived from witnessing a lovely 
miniature-landscape, growing, as it 
were, beneath the creative hand of the 
artist. 1 have felt this pleasure; and, 
although I perceive a smile on the face 
of the veteran in the art of painting, 
Mr. John Burnet, who has favoured 
the world with his most excellent work, 
Burnet on Painting, still,! repeat that 
my delight has been excessive at the 
creation (if I may so call it) of a mimic 
scene of nature. Supreme is the plea¬ 
sure ‘ to grapple with the subject, and 
stamp it on the willing canvass,' as poor 
Ilazlitt said in one of his rhapsodies on 
painting, where every object before ns 
seems ‘ palpable to feeling as to sight,’ 
and ‘ the eye is made the fool of the 
other senses, or else worth all the rest.’ 
On a few feet of naked canvass we see 
arise a rich and fertile landscape; a 
soft mist lies around it, over it, like a 
thin veil over the face of a beautiful 
woiiftnl then the purple light of the 
distant mountairrs, like the bloom on a 
ripe nectarine ! the glancing of the 
living waters 1 the tender green of the 
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valleys 1 the rich foliage of the trees 1 
I wish to have Mr. Burnet’s opinion 
cm. my latet landscape, The View near 
Hastings. 

Mr. John Burnet, across the table .— 
" I am not so fortunate as to have seen 
that production.” 

Mr. Judkin. —“It was exhibited 
some few years back at Somerset 
House! You must have seen it then. 
The only living thing I suffered to be 
visible in that green solitude was one 
robin redbreast, which I conceived 
gave a singular effect to the perfect 
stillness around. Mr, Burnet has seen 
that other piece of mine, * A Forest- 
Scene,’ in wliich 1 have followed up 
the same idea ? one solitary stag is 
all the living life I iiave permitted to 
appear amidst the still life of the fo¬ 
rest. I should like to have an opinion, 
sir, on the justness of this taste, and 
also on my colouring, which I rather 
pique myself on.’’ • 

Air. John Burnet. —“ A public op¬ 
portunity has been taken by the re¬ 
verend gentleman to speer me v^hat I 
think of his paintings. Of course he 
expects me to be sincere, and is pre¬ 
pared to endure my remarks, whetlier 
they savour most of praise or censure. 
With regard to his first question, as to 
the good taste of introducing one figure 
into a landscape, in order to produce 
an idea of ‘ profound solitude,' I answer, 
that 1 conceive that purpose would be 
best brought about by putting in no 
figure at all; and as professed land¬ 
scape painters very seldom arc great 
adepts in painting figures, it would 
certainly be the safest way. Now, as 
to the colouring of tlie reverend gent., 
I will, as in the former instance, be 
most candid, and use as few words as 
possible. I have seen several of his 
paintings at the great house in the 
Strand ; and it is pretty evident to me 
what old master he had in his mind 
when he stood at his easle. Rem¬ 
brandt is somewhat inimitable. His/h2 
style of colouring was most judiciou.s, 
and produced, as he intended it shoulfl, 
the most astonishing efi'ects; but as to 
those who do not so perfectly under¬ 
stand the business of his art as he did, 
I apprehend that the heaping on of co¬ 
lour as if it were laid on the canvass 
with a trowel, instead of a brush, sa¬ 
vours more of what we call da%bing 
than painting; not that, as Mr. Fuseli 
observes, ‘ a painting ought to have the 
appearan 9 e of flatness or insipidity^’-r- 


but there is a proper medium to be 
observed. I consider that Mr. Judkin 
has a very pretty taste with regard to 
design ; and if he would keep his 
pallet more dry he would get on a 
great deal better; and if he could con¬ 
trive to keep Rembrandt altogether out 
of his head, and think of Claude and 
Cuyp more,as he handles the brush, it 
would be of essential service. And 
now I have*answered as a man, and an 
honest one, should ; and 1 hope no 
offence.” 

Air. Judkin. —“ Very tar from it; I 
will endeavour to profit by the hints. 
But what does the gentleman think of 
my clouds ? I have made these beau¬ 
tiful phantoms so much my study, that 
some of my friends are prone to ask 
me, whether I do not live *in the 
clouds.” 

Air. J. Burnett —“The clouds of 
my gifted friend are tolerable things of 
their kind; but I think they could be 
mended,— that is, tl«t they are not al¬ 
ways placed on the rigiit part of tlie 
painting, or, rather, that they are too 
'freely sprinkled all over his sky, as if 
they were things made with little pains 
and cost. Cuyp generally places .the 
focus of bis light (which is most times 
either a sunset or sunrise) at the bot¬ 
tom of the sky, thereby enabling the 
distant part of the landscape to melt 
into it by the most natural means; 
whilst the strongest part of the sky, 
being at the opposite angle, produce? 
the greatest expanse,’and tpiXes and 
harmonises willi the picture. 'Iiiiis the 
eye is carried round the composition 
until the two extremes are brought in 
contrast — the most prominent and the 
most retiring. I have observed that 
you not only are too prodigal of your 
favourite clouds, but that you carry the 
lines of them in a contrary direction, to 
counteract the appearance of all the 
lines running to one point: thus using 
the darks of tlie clouds to antagonise 
may apparently produce a better equi- 
poisB) but, in reality, it sacrifices many 
advantages,— for where the landscape, 
figures, and clouds, are all on the 
same side of the composition, a soft, 
rich effect is produced, the strong* 
light and dark touches of the figures, 
&c., telling with great force against a 
back-ground of houses, trees, rocks, 
&c., which are prevented from being 
harsh and cutting, by mixing their 
edges with the clouds or dark blue of 
the sky. Think not that by thus throw- 
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ing the composition on one side a want 
of unison will be produced, but rather 
be assured of the contrary, by perceiv¬ 
ing how small an effect restores the 
balance, since, by its being detached 
and opposed to the most distant part, 
it receives a tenfold consequence. 

“I am, Mr. Oliveu Yorke, very 
little accustomed to public speaking, 
and it is the last thing I should have 
thought of to-day; but hiving been 
publicly appealed to in a manner which 
I must consider as paying me a higher 
compliment than 1 deserve, I felt 
bouqd to give the worthy divine a 
plain straightforward answer : Be¬ 
ing now on my legs, I will not sit 
down until 1 have expressed my high 
satisfaction at witnessing the rapid 
progress a young acquaintance of mine 
IS making towards perfection in his 
art. 1 speak of tha composition ex¬ 
hibited last season at our Royal Aca¬ 
demy. You will, of course, all know 
that I am speakipg of Mr. Maclise, 
and his ‘ Vow of the Peacock.’ I am 
far from asserting that it is a faultless 
production; but 1 will venture to say 
that it gave more promise of first-rate 
genius, and possesses more conspicuous 
beauties, both with regard to freedom 
of design and brilliancy of colouring, 
than any other picture I saw upon the 
walls. Mr. Maclise is already an 
associate; what he will be I can easily 

S irophesy. Let him go ou firmly ; let 
dm learn no tricks of art, and confide 
S($ieiy in bis ow«i taste, and the study 
of the old 'and best masters,.and 1 see 
no reason why the standard of historical 
painting should not be reared in Eng¬ 
land, and our name rescued (a duty 
in wliich many other excellent painters 
have already assisted) from the sarcasm 
of other and envious pations, who will 
allow us no merit, either as regards the 
fine arts or scientific invention, al¬ 
though we in reality stand as the apex 
to the pyramid of civilization; and ifw'e 
go on, as I believe we shall, we will 
have an entire pyramid of our owD,*as 
large and as unrivalled as the one 
which has stood the shock of so many 
tempests in Egypt, and is still consi- 
(derra one oftlie wonders of the world.” 

Oliver Yorke. —“ I am persuaded 
*011 present feel most deeply interested 
that the prediction of our respected 
. visitor from Chelsea, Mr. John Burnet, 
sliould be fulfilled; but I should like 
to hear his opinion on other rising 
artists, as well as on his favourite one 


(and deserving he is Of such fetour),- 
Mr. Maclise.. It appeals to me that 
we have many competitors for the place 
of honour; and 1 am sure the young 
gentleman himself alluded to will never 
sit down quietly unless assured that 
the chair of state has been awarded 
him by the majority of the nation at 
least,—for to expect a nem con would 
be ridiculous. I believe Mr. Burnet 
would find that our celebrated Wilkie 
would do right to contend the point 
with him, leaving alone Edwin Land¬ 
seer, George Patten, Haydon, Martin, 
Turner, Richter, &c., and I know not 
how many more. Giving him (Mr. 
Maclise) every credit for his composi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Vow of the Peacock,’ 1 see 
not how we can ground on it alone 
such high preeminence. I should like 
to hear further on this question, as 
it seems to involve no small share of 
t our national honour that we should 
agree amongst ourselves which should 
be the major-star in our constellation 
of artists brilliant enough to draw the 
other pations of the earth to bow before 
* it in humble adoration.” 

Mr. Burnet. —“ You will be pleased 
to recollect, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not ground the preeminence of my 
young friend as a painter on the merits 
of tlie aforesaid picture, but on the 
indications that it gives of future ex¬ 
cellence. Mr. Maclise is a very young 
man; and very seldom, 1 believe, has 
it been found that one so young, conse¬ 
quently so inexperienced, has embraced 
so many fundamentai principles of his 
art. He has great vigour of design — 
in fact, at present a redundancy of it 
(one of the glorious faults of genius); 
he has expression: witliout this quality, 
how cold, how lifeless, are even the 
most symmetrical of forms! He has 
a fine conception of beauty, another 
and a rare perfection ; and, then, his 
atlouring ! Does it not remind you of 
Rubens and of Titian? You will say 
that, with all these excellencies, where 
are his defects ? I answer, he has not 
himself, as the reverend divine just now 
did, asked me my true opinion of his 
compositions; and 1 feel it would be 
invidious, unasked, in such an assem¬ 
bly as this, to point the finger at some 
few defects where so many beauties 
blaze. I am an old hand at painting, 
and have studied the art more than I 
have executed it; and 1 should feel 
most happy, should Mr. Maclise desire 
it, to give him the profit of my labours 
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and e)g)eHeoce ; but though, perhaps, 
this might be» the sAor/esr way, yet I 
will venture to predict again, he will 
find it eut hmielf; and as lie is evi< 
dently an ambitious man (who is nor 
so that takes so high a walk 1) why, it 
might be more gratifying to bis self- 
love so to do. 

“Let me be clearly understood, 
Mr. Chairman, I derogate from the 
merits of none of those artists you have 
mentioned, and. I could name many 
more possessing great merit; but 1 
think they have all gone the full length 
of their fame (and a famous large circle 
does it describe); but Mr. Maclise 
has only just begun his career, and with 
giant strides,— not that he looks, poor 
fellow, like a giant. ‘ The fire of 
genius within liim seems to have been 
fed too much upon the oil of the flesh 
but good roast fteefi will supply a fresh 
stock, I trust, and he will tlirive, not¬ 
withstanding the wear and tear within 
him, until he becomes a great man in 
every sense of the word.” {I^oud cheers.) 

Mordaunt Cmtplet .—“ Allow /ne to 
ask Mr. Judkin if he be not preparing 
for the press some ancient legends and 
ballads ? I heard so the other day 
amongst the general chit-chat of au- 
lliors, who, by the way, are a set of the 
greatest gossips on the face of the earth. 
The ladies are nothing to us; indeed 
they have outlived that charge: they 
are become so literary that they only 
come in for their share of the sin of 
gossipping in their general character 
of autliors rather than of women. But 
to return to my question.” 

Mr. Judkin ,—“ It is astonishing to 
me how things leak out that are spoken 
in the strictestconfidence. To only one 
person in the world have I confided the 
circumstance that I am amusing myself 
by trying my hand at a few poetical le¬ 
gendary tales, having an under current 
running through them o(practical mo- 
rality. That my confidence has been 
abused I clearly see; but from what 
you have suggested, Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps it is for the best, after all. * I 
have finished a few of these trifles, and 
have one of them, or rather a scrap of 
one of them, here in my pocket-book.” 

[Mr. Judkin searches, but brings 
out a serrnOn-case instead, which, with 
a look of vexation, he returns to his 
pocket; and at length finds the 
in question, which he is requested to 
read, but is troubled with a fit o f mo¬ 
desty, which his friend, Dr. Black, 
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perceiving, seize^the paper, and reads 
aloud the following legend :—] 

“ St. Albans was a goodly knight, 

Of stature tall was he; 

Most bold he was in love and fight, 

And ancient chivalrie. 

There was a ladyo young and fair, 

Of high descent and name; 

No maiden could with her compare. 

So peerless was the dame. 

But she was cold —ns snow-drop cold! 

St. Albans was all fire ! 

He swore b}' his spurs of burnished gold 
He would gain bis young heart's de¬ 
sire ! 

He mounted aloft to the lady’s bower. 
Who asleep like a fair lily lay; 

And he kissed the pure unconscious 
flower, • 

And in secret he bore her away. 

Her flowing hair itaswept the ground. 

As she lay in his loving arms ; 

So he wrapped his cloak closely around. 

To warm and conceal her charms. 

• 

He pressed her close, and longed to see 
Those lips and those radiant eyes; 

So he peeped within, but what did he 
Gaze on with most dread surprise 1 

’Twas a livid corpse!! and worms craivled 
out 

From the mouth of that staring face ; 
They slowly crept that form about— 

That form in his strict embrace. 

He dropped liis cloak, and away he flew. 
Mid the storm and the drenching rain; 
His limbs were cold, and his cloak 
new,— • 

So he turned him back again. 

But when he came --” 

Mr. Judkin .—“ I am sorry Ibis tale 
is unfinished ; but, as the volume will 
soon appear, you will then, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, and you gentlemen around, be 
enabled to see the rest of it.” (Groans.) 

“ Our Man of Gewias” next rose, 
and said, that, after listening to this 
bs^lad-butchery of sense, he was anx¬ 
ious- to secure the attention of the ho¬ 
nourable and learned contributors, then 
and there assembled, to the cases of 
two literary llesurrection-men. (Load 
cries of Hear !" and great sensaiiorSf 
especially among the Illustrious Ghosts.) 
After hemming, (or, as Morgan Rattler 
denounced it, “ hiccupping,”) he, with 
a radiant look on Haynes Bayly’s blue 
bottle, stroked his beard, and thus 
began. > 

“ When calling the attention of this, 

D 
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the highest court of literary judicature, 
to the crimes of the ‘ Resurrection- 
men,’ I beg hon. members may not 
be alarmed at the somewhat repulsive 
term. I assure them that no tale of 
horrors is about to be unfolded, no 
deed of blood laid bare, no mournful 
subject traced to the hospital, where, 
according to the great Walpole, and 
the greater Burke, ‘ every man has 
his price.' The Resurrectlbn-men, of 
whom I am here about to speak, are 
chargeable with no more revolting crime 
than that of exhuming their own long- 
buried offspring — intellectual off¬ 
spring, be it observed; or, to speak 
more plainly, they stand convicted of 
reproducing the dear departed objects 
of their paternal care, after the said 
objects •have been for—Time knows 
how longl—quietly entombed, to the 
infinite satisfaction .of all who were 
liable to any acquaintance, however 
slight, with them, during the short 
period of their 4 )uling and rickety 
career. Tt is what Lords Mulgrave 
and Morpeth, and other pretty writers, 
would pronounce a ‘ curious coinci¬ 
dence,' that these two literary offenders 
are known among their intimate asso¬ 
ciates by two amusing nicknames, both 
having reference to a well-known farce 
brought out some years ago at the 
Haymarket Theatre — the author of 
the Sfwden/ being called Mr. Liston 
Bulwer, and he of the Sketches and 
J^collectiom Mr. Paul Pry Poole.* 
Tne latter gentleman being the author 
of the *more amusing farce, claims 
precedence on the pre.sent interesting 
occasion — not to mention the fact of 
his being first cousin to Mr. Namby 
Pamby Willis, a gentleman of whom 
I have nothing further to say than to 
congratulate him on the termination of 
his honeymoon. 

“ Mr. P. P. Poole’s Sketches and 
Recollections are frontispieced with an 
engraving, purporting to represent the 
whole of the face and part of the figqre 
of the author. Herein the publishers 
of Mr. Poole have used him most pre¬ 
posterously. They have set him forth 
as a well-looking, clergyman-like per¬ 
son, of some twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age; whereas the distinguished au¬ 
thor of Paul Pry is a marvellously ill- 


favoured bodyj who, in the words of 
the facetious Hood, is nokonly fortified, 
but pretty well My-fied, against the 
ills of this life. Hmwever, I should not 
have noticed this very unimportant 
matter of the age of Mr. P. P. P., bad 
not that person himself expressed some 
anxiety on the subject at page 309 of 
his second volunne. He affirms that, 
being yet unmarried, he may be in¬ 
jured by any exaggerated statement of 
his being ‘ stricken in years.’ This 
may be so; but will not the spinster, 
or other female person interested, have 
reason to complain if, trusting to the 
‘ making up’ of Mr. P.’s person and 
history, she take to her expectant arms 
a shaky assortment of bones, instead of 
the sinewy vigour of that ‘ love without 
decay ’ chaunted of by the admirer of 
Alice Gray ? The softer sex must not 
be bamboozled ‘ more than reason 
and, therefore, quoting the title-page 
of Mr. P.'s earliest printed farce, I pro¬ 
claim that * he’s no chicken,’ marry him 
who will. And now to more important 
mattec- Under any good-looking go¬ 
vernment, the voiceless lie perpetrated 
by Mr. P. P. P.’s pretended portrait 
might be past over. But let the reader 
reflect for a moment on the injury 
which may—nay, must —be sustained 
by the publishing handsome likenesses 
of ugly people under the present admi¬ 
nistration. An ill-looking phiz is by 
far the most favourable passport to the 
private recesses of public offices, while 
in the highest places — t. e. the places 
on the Treasury bench—we behold such 
features as those of Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Morpeth,—not 
to mention the auxiliary beauty of 
Brougham, Bannerman, and the other 
high cheek boned missionaries “ frae 
the North.” As to the Irish Tail, 
through all its trumpery joints, I say 
nothing. But confining ourselves to 
the leading features of the government, 
have I not a right to expostulate with 
Mr. Poole's publishers for depicting 
him in what their stupidity may sup¬ 
poses very flattering manner? A true 
and faithful representation of Mr. P.’s 
outward man might have led to some¬ 
thing serviceable, as in the case of my 
friend Moore, for instance. The deuce 
a point had be to recommend him for 


* The Student; a Series of Papers, by the AutSor of '* Euvene Aram,” ** England 
and the English,” &c. &c. in 2 vols. 

Sketches and Recollections, bv John Poole, Esq., Author of “ Paul Prv,” &c. 
in 2 vols. ■ 
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the pension of SOOf.a-year, but the (act 
of his being the ugliest little fellow of 
his generation. And should Mr. Poole’s 
pretensions in tliis respect be hidden ? 
Nay, not only bidden, -but replaced by 
a false, and malicious, and most libel* 
lous dandification of his outward man, 
to the utter dispelling of those day* 
dreams which the partiality of friends 
like ourselres had delighted to indulge I 
It is to be hoped that Mr. P. will have 
too much spirit tamely to submit to 
this treatment; and that, following the 
example of his brother in literature, 
Mr. Liston Bulwer, he will set himself 
right with the ministry. Mr. L. 13. 
had been scurvily treated by the pub* 
lishers of the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
who (the publishers, not the pilgrims) 
had caricatured the gifted author in 
the frontispiece. Mr. L. B., as may 
be seen by the Cmrt Circular, re¬ 
paired to Lord Melbourne in person, • 
and begged a repeated perusal of his 
living features, which the First Lord 
of the Treasury readily granted ; and 
it is believed that the author of Ef/gltind 
and the English is now in a fair way of • 
promotion. I respectfully insist on 
Mr. P. P. P.’s following the example 
of Mr. E. L. B. The re.sult, I venture 
to say, will be the same in both cases. 
So much for the frontispiece. Now a 
word on Mr. P.’s book. 

“ The book is a very stupid book ; 
just such a book as might have been 
expected from the pen of the Little 
Pedlington guide. That Mr. Poole 
has a vein of humour cannot be denied; 
but it is so infinitesimally small as to 
produce no other feeling in the mind 
of the reader than that expressed by 
the exclamation ‘ Poh 1’ (“ Pooh,pooh!" 
from Rattler.) And then the smirk¬ 
ing, self-satisfied impertinence, with 
which 

* He deals out his small beer with the air 
of a chap 

Who thinks to himself, ’tis prodigious 
fine tap’— 

add to which his manifest conviction 
that the * eyes of all Europe' are upon 
him,—altogether constitute the cele¬ 
brated author of Paul Pry one of the 
most insufferable scribblers of the 
Colburn fostering. As a writer, then, 
Mr. P. is bad enough in all conscience. 
But I think it my duty to declare that, 
as an individual, he is by no means so 
bad as he would be tliought. One of 
his ‘ Sketches,’ or * Recollections,’ is 


entitled * Street ,Min.strelsie,’ and re¬ 
cords his horror at the sweet sounds 
of bagpipes, barrel-organs, drums, fires, 
clarionets, triangles, dulcimers, guitars, 
Jews’-harps, and other instruments of 
torture, ‘ too numerous here to men¬ 
tion.’ So susceptible has poor Mr. P. 
been to this particular plague of Co- 
caigne, that he resolves to ‘ seek safety 
iu flight;’ but, alas, he goes on to say: 

“ ‘ On the morning of my departure 
I rose earlier than usual. There it was 
again ! My toilette, my breakfast, the 
writing half a dozen of notes,—all went 
to the accompaniment of Partant pour la 
Syrie ! 

“ ‘ As I advanced to step into the 
chaise, there it stood! It stood in my 
very path, and grinned and asked for 
charity — of me —even while it was in 
the very act of perpetrating Partant pour 
la Syrie! This was too much. Its throat 
was bare. By a fearful impulse my open 
hand was directed towards it—’twas but 
to clench my fingers firmly, and but for 
a minute, and the w^rld would be rid of 
the thing for ever. I hesitated. In that 
brief interval the Spirit of Mercy took 
possession of my heart. Forbearance 
superhuman! 1 harmed it not—passed 
by it—leaped into the chaise, and bade 
the driver forward.’ • 

“ Now any one, after reading this 
passage, would pronounce Mr. Poole 
a person of prodigious violence—one 
who, but for the special intervention 
of the Spirit of Mercy, would make 
nothing of squeezing the soul out of a 
Savoyard, for no greater crime tliSn 
that of playing Purlunl pour la Syrie. 
But very difl'erent from this is the fact. 
Mr. Poole, you will be delighted to 
hear, has too much of tlie spirit of 
prudence to interfere in any such m.ari- 
ner as that threatened in the text. 
^*Twas,’ says our author, ‘but to 
clench my fingers firmly, and but for 
a minute, and the world would be rid 
of the thing for ever!’ Well, sup¬ 
posing nothing more was requisite, 1, 
who have enjoyed the beatific vision 
of Mr. P. P. P., and have pretty ac¬ 
curately estimated his proportions and 
physical powers, do hereby declare to 
all Savoyards, and others whom it may 
concern, that their threatener could n» 
more clench his fingers firmly, but for a 
minute, than Don Telesforo de Trueba 
y Cosio (of blessed memory) could, 
while in the flesh, have grasped the 
portfolio, whilome held by Toreno, 
and now under the skilful manipula¬ 
tion of Mendizabel. No, no; Mr. P. 
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should not attempt ^ to disguise his 
conservative character. But, I doubt 
not, the destructive passage just quoted 
was inspired by one of those laborious 
* long evenings’ when the author, with 
manifest trepidation,gives a two-handed 
lift to his beaker, and, even thus, with 
difficulty conveys it to its destination. 

“In many other instances, Mr. Poole 
seems to delight in misrepresenting 
himself. Perhaps, like Lord Byron, 
he takes pleasure in mystifying that 
portion of the public which pays any 
attention to him. Be this as it may, 
his account of the steeple-chase and 
shooting-match, both won by him in 
so remarkable a manner, ‘ must give 
us pause,’ before we accord our im¬ 
plicit confidence to the narration. His 
‘ Anecdotes of Gaming ’ shew very 
clearly that 

' Story ! Lord bless you, he has none to 
tell, sir!' 

on that subject; while the paper en¬ 
titled ‘ The most Unfortunate of Wo¬ 
men ’ must, I should imagine, for ever 
exclude the writer from the favourable 
consideration of the fair sex. Of the 
intense trash entitled ‘ Recollections of 
certain French Actors,’ 1 say nothing; 
but hasten to the author’s c/ief-d'a’uvre, 
i. e. his ‘ Notes for a Memoir’ of him¬ 
self. Before, however, addressing my¬ 
self to this ‘ bit of stuff,’ let me besiow 
a passing word on Ins ‘ After-dinner 
Chat,’ designated by himself ‘ a thing 
of shreds and patches.’ The triple P. 
informs.‘us*^ that he and eight others, 
forming, he says, an ‘ avalanche of 
nine ’ from the ‘ couple of gallant 
snow-balls ’ (himself and a friend) 
who had set out on a roll along 
Pall Mall, &c. &c. fell with great vio¬ 
lence at the door of the Clarendon. 
Of this party the author speaks as 
follows : 

“ ' Being all of us more or less dis¬ 
tinguished for learning, wit, wisdom, 
science, philosophy, &c., 1 cannot but 
think it would be agreeable to the public 
to be made acquainted with some of the 
witty sallies, profound observations, and 
piquant anecdotes, which, in the super- 
Sundance of intellectual wealth, we 
scattered about us on the evening in 
question.’ 

“ After thi.s preparatory flourish, the 
reader is surely entitled to expect 
something to amuse or instruct in the 
remembered table-talk of these gifted 
beings. It is with great regret 1 And 


myself compelled by truth to declare, 
that the twaddle is infieitely too bad 
to be transferred to the lively assembly 
I have the honour to address. Yet one 
specimen of the wit, and cme of the 
olileness, of this Poole party, I may 
e pardoned for’quoting. First, for 
the wit: 

“ * S. By the by, K - ■, you wore 

once a great discoverer of Junius. Did 
you ever really make out to your own 
satisfaction who did write these letters t 

“ ‘ K. Not exactly; but 1 can tell you 
with positive certainty— who did not,’ 

“ Irresistible! Now for the good 
breeding of this ‘ avalanche of nine.’ 
The subject-matter is the external de¬ 
coration of the female head, in reference 
whereto tlie following remark is made 
by B. (cm this be Bulwer 'f) : 

“ ' li. I suspect N-has been at¬ 

tending a course of man-milUnery. Will 
' he tell us who is his professor'!’ 

“ ‘ A', No one of your acquaintance— 
Taste.’ 

“ This home-thrust from one of the 
‘ component snow-balls against the other 
occasions a slight loosening of the 
‘ avalanche of ninewhich is, how¬ 
ever, remedied by the wit of H. and 
F., who, like thorough-paced ‘ Ilesur- 
rection-meri,’ favour their friends willr 
the long-printed and forgotten mis¬ 
readings from Campbell and Shake¬ 
speare, which poor old Claremont used 
to narrate after dinner, to prove him¬ 
self ‘ worth his salt.’ The conversation 
next turns upon longevity, and con¬ 
cludes by a ‘ palpable hit,’ K. exclaim¬ 
ing, in rejdy to a wish that some one 
had choked old Parr in his cradle, 
* Horrible!’ that would have been 
Parr-icide!’ 

“ I have directed attention to these 
wonderful flashes, that mankind may 
be in some measure consoled, should 
their lot in life keep them out of the 
way of very clever people. Here we 
find the most wonderful puddles tri¬ 
butary to the great Poole, yet they and 
he’^are dull and stagnant as the mud¬ 
diest stale-pond that mantles in its 
fetid robe of green! So let us all be 
content, and ‘ lake the goods the gods 
provide us,’ without caring to be too 
clever. 

“In the ‘Notes for a Memoir,’ 
Mr. Pi addresses to Mr. Colburn as 
full, true, and particular an account of 
himself as he thinks it expedient to 
give. Under a very flimsy veil of 
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pretended modesty, he ‘ potters ati 
immensity ’ ^out his portrait in the 
New Monthly following that of Sir 
Walter Scott, with reference to whom 
he blushingly declares, ‘ 1 entertain 
not the remotest idea of invading his 
domain ; nor do I think it likely he 
will ever trespass upon mine!’ I am 
aware that Mr. P. tenders this as plea¬ 
santry ; but Mr, P. should remember 
that he is never pleasant; and that, 
even if he were, there are some names 
he should never presume to meddle 
with. Nothing is more distasteful— { 
may add disgusting—tlian the undis- 
criminating Merryandrewism of an 
ingrained vulgarian. (Louc/ cries uf 
Hear !) 

“ In giving an account of the origin 
of ‘ Paul Pry,’ Mr. I’oole has permit¬ 
ted himself to put forth an assertion, 
which, if aimed at the Truth, has fallen 
very wide of the mark. He states, tliat 
‘ Paul Pry was never intended as the 
represenlutive of umj one indiviJuut, 
but of a class.’ VVliy, all the world 
knows, and every member in thS Gar¬ 
rick will swear, that the farce of ‘ Paul 
Pry ’ is founded on a Hill; not a very 
high one, to be sure, but still lofty 
enough to have been a conspicuous 
object in tiie Cockney landscape, any 
time this last fifty years. Mr. Poole 
might as well tell us, that, for his paper 
entitled ‘ Eminent Liars,’ he was in no 
degree indebted to ‘ the Darhif,' as 
pretend llial ‘ the Hill ’ rlid not furnish 
materials for ‘Paul Pry.’ Then as to 
the run whicli the farce was fortunate 
enough to experience, let us just listen 
for a moment to our modest author: 

“ ‘ It is not,’Ire says, ‘ for me (even 
in this coniidenliul letter) to say to what 
causes 1 attribute the pojrularity of the 
play; but one of them unquestionably is, 
that it contains a character, of which al¬ 
most every person who has seen it ima- 
gineshe knows the prototype. Its success, 
in its first production, was greully as- 
sisled by the admirable manner in wliicli 
its principal parts were played by 
Glover, Madame Vestris, Mr. l.iston, 
Mr. Farren, and that staunch disciplo of 
the good old school, Mr. I’ojre.’ 

“ Greatly assisted, indeed ! Without 
going the length of Theodore Hook, 
who inaintuined that the farce ought 
to be called, not* Paul Pry,' but4John 
Liston,’ 1 muy unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce, that the ‘great assistance' of 
.such artists as were cast for Mr. P.’s 
farce would have secured its success 


had he himself {ferformed in it. But, 
however, we must at all events he 
thankful to Mr, Poole for not having 
poisoned one of the principal springs 
of public enjoyment: for he tells us, 
modestly again: 

“ ‘ I do not pretend to have rendered 
the drama better than 1 found it; but 1 
trust 1 have not left it worse.’ 

“ After tliis, what can be said ! No¬ 
thing ! Let us, then, leave Mr. Paul 
Pry Poole, and proceed to Mr. Liston 
Bulwer. 

“ Tliere was a time when M r Li.ston 
Bulwer affected a doubt as to ilie ex¬ 
istence of the Queenly Magazine. {Oh, 
oh! and loud laughter.) .Since then 
he has had, with the rest of the 
world, good and sufficient re&sou to 
know and honour Ulginiv’s exist¬ 
ence. Mr. Bulwer has grown an older, 
and, to all appearance, a ‘ sadder ’ 
man, than he proved himself during 
liis funny edilorsitip of the Neio 
Monthly. That he has become any 
‘ wiser than of yore,’ 1 should be loath 
to declare, after [lerusing his wonderful 
work, called the Student. It is a 
work of the nondescrijtt charat;ter. 
The very author thereof is puzzled 
how to call it. He says: 

“ ‘ If tho title were iiot a little equi¬ 
vocal, and somewhat presumptuous, 1 
should venture to entitle theso essavs 
‘ Minor Prose Poemsthey utter in 
prose what are tho ordinary didactics «f 
poetry.’ * . , 

“ For the benefit of all who may 
understand this, and to gratify so old 
a friend as Mr. Liston Bulwer, I will 
admit tliis ‘equivocal’ title, despite its 
‘ presumption,’ and proceed to con¬ 
sider some of tlie wit and wisdom of 
these Minor Prose Poems; of which, 
says the author, ‘ Tliey contain some 
thoughts and some feelings which I 
wished not to luive experienced with¬ 
out result: and the experience by which 
aif individual believes he has profiled is 
rarely communicated without some be~ 
nefit, however slight, to the world.' 

“ Bravo 1 Liston Bulwer all over! 

“ ‘ Prose Poem ’ the first, is entitled , 
On the difference behoecn authors und 
the impression conveyed of them by their 
works. Its scope and aim is clearly 
to account for the disappointment ex¬ 
perienced by all who become person^ 
ally acquainted with the ‘ Author of 
Pelham.’ He declares, that the mass 
of men are d.sapiiointcd on toniing in 
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contact with a man *of genius. ‘ He 
is too natural for them — the^ expected 
to see his style in his clothes.^ And no 
unnatural expectation in the case of 
the author of Felkam; who, in his first 
and best work, bestowed page after 
page to prove that the tailor makes 
the man. However great as a theorist, 
it appears that this gentleman is prac¬ 
tically a bad ‘ maker-up ’ of himself; 
and that his clothes have disappointed 
the gapers of both sexes. In nis own 
erson, then, Mr. Liston Bulwer may 
e literally pronounced the ‘ Author 
of the Disowned.' He does not take 
on the social stage; and, in fine, is 
voted a bore. Whereupon he writes 
a Prose Poem, to shew that the real 
character of an author is to be sought 
in his fiforks, and no where else; and 
that to judge of him by the lights 
which ordinary intercourse, or even 
intimate friendship, afford, is to take ' 
a false view of the matter altogether. 
From which we are to infer that Mr. 
Liston Bulwer’s character, properly 
composed, will be found to consist of , 
the polish of Pelham, the scholarship 
of Aram, the peculiarities of Paul 
Clifford, and the constancy of the 
Siamese Twins. 

' Wond'roiis man ! ! We can’t but think 
on 

Your matchless luck, ye louts of 
Lincoln!’ 

The next ‘ Prose Poem ' I have 
to remark pn is balled ‘ The World as 
it is.’ W’ith the addition of a word, 
this title would be perfect. It should 
run thus : ‘ The World as it is not.’ 
The great mistake with which Mr. 
Liston Bulwer started in his literary 
career, and which (encouraged by his 
critics) he has continued to cherish, is, 
that he has a wonderful knowledge of 
the world ; that, as he takes such fre¬ 
quent oppctunities to infonn us, he 
has mixed with persons of every class, 
and gathered all sorts of wisdom from 
all sorts of people. This is mere self- 
delusion ; and we say so on the best 
evidence, viz. that furnished by the 
writings of Mr. L. Bulwer. Any one 
•wishing to decide this point, may pe¬ 
ruse the Prose Poem * The World as 
it is.’ And now for 

‘Knebworth. This,’says the au¬ 
thor, ‘ is an old manorial seat, that 
belongs to my mother, the heiress of 
its former lords!’ The object of this 
Prose Poem is to afford the author an 


opportunity of inforrainK the world, 
that, like St. Patrick, *be comes of 
decent people, and has a birth-right to 
sing ‘ the fine old English gentleman.’ 
It is a stupid affair, and common¬ 
place ; as is, also, ‘ The Choice of 
Fhylias.’ By ‘ Lake Leman and its 
Associations’ we must pause to wel¬ 
come one association more than has 
hitherto been connected with that con¬ 
secrated spot. After discoursing bis 
utmost on Rousseau, Byron, Voltaire, 
Madame de Stael, &c. Mr. L. B. 
thus concludes: 

'* • I lauded with regret, even though 
the pilgrimage to Chillon was before 
me; and still 1 lingered by the wave, 
and still gazed along its soft expanse. 
Perhaps in the vanity common to so 
many, who possess themselves in thought 
of a shadowy and unreal future, I may 
have dreamt as I paused and gazed, that 
from among the lesser names which 
Leman retains, add blends witli those 
more lofty and august, she may not dis¬ 
dainfully ryect that of one who felt at 
least {he devotion <f the pilgrim, if he 
Caught not an inspiration from the shrine.’ 

“ Henceforth be the names of Leman 
and Liston for ever blended 1 

“ 1 pass now to ‘ Ill Health and its 
Consolations.’ This is a very pretty 
Prose Poem, and, though pressed for 
time {hear!), 1 must entreat attention 
to one extract. The author says: 

“ ‘ It has been my lot to endure fre¬ 
quent visitations of ill-health, although 
my muscular frame is strong, and I am 
capable of bearing great privation, and 
almost any exertion of mere bodily fatigue. 
[What can have been the matter with 
the poor man ]] The reason is, that I 
reside principally in London ; and it is 
only of late that I have been able to 
inure myself to the close air and the 
want of exercise that belong to the life 
of cities. However languishing in tlio 
confinement of a metropolis, the moment 
I left the dull walls and heard the fresh 
waving of the trees I revived — the 
nqpes grew firm — pnin fled from me — 
I asked myself in wonder for my ail¬ 
ments. My bodily state was then vo¬ 
luntary and self-incurred, for nothing 
bound or binds me to cities. Ifolbw no 
calling, I am independent of men, suffi¬ 
ciently affluent in means, and from my 
youth upward I have learnt (?) myself 
the pqwer to live alone. Why not, then, 
consult health, as the greatest of earthly 
goods ? But is health the greatest of 
earthly goods ? Is the body to be our 
main care? Are we to be the minions 
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of self 1 Are we to make anj/corporeal 
advaatage tbe ahief end 

* £t propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causae V 

• • « • 

Are there not objects whieh are more 
importent than the ease and welfare of 
tbe body 1 Is our first great cbargo that 
of being a unrse to ourselres 1 No; 
every one of us wbo writes (!), toils, or 
actively serves tbe state, forma to him¬ 
self, if he Icnoweth any thing of public 
virtue, interests which are not to be re- 
nounoed for the purchase of a calm pulse, 
and a few years added to the feeble ex¬ 
treme of life. Many of us have neither 
fortune, nor power, nor extrinsic offer¬ 
ings to sacrifice to mankind; but all of 
us—the proud, the humble, the rich, the 
poor — have one possession at our com. 
mand : we may sacrifice ourselves! It 
is from these reasons that, at the time 1 
refer to, I put aside the hope of health 
—a good earnestly indeed to be coveted, 
but which, if obtaii^ed only by a life 
remote from man, inactive, useless, self- 
revolving, may be too dearly bought: 
and gsizing on the evil which 1 imagined 
(though erroneously) I could nob cure, 
I endeavoured to reconcile myself to its 
necessity.’ 

“ Much information is furnished by 
this passage. In common with all those 
whom I address, or who have spoken 
or bestowed a thought on this matter, 
I have hitherto had a notion that Mr. 
Bulwer ‘followed the calling’ of a 
litterateur; that, however ‘independ¬ 
ent of men’ generally, he made a 
special exception as regarded Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley; and tliat, being 
a younger brother, he was about as 
‘affluent in meaus’ as younger bro¬ 
thers usually are. But we all did our 
distinguished countryman wrong. He 
has been all this while putting on the 
armour of martyrdom, and preparing 
to leave the world altogether, rather 
than abandon Babylon the Great. He 
now leads us to believe, that he has 
conquered his ill health ; on which 
conquest I beg to offer my sincere 
congratulations, with the more fervdbr, 
that I remember the peculiarly haggard 
and cadaverous look for which he was 
wlulome remarkable. At the time, I 
did not attach much importimee to 
this outward and visible sign ; for, 
knowing that Mr. L. B. was what is 
called a booksellers hack, I thought 
it very natural that he should look like 

' A fiery spirit working out its way. 

Fretting the pigmy body to decay.’ 


Little did 1 imagine, at that time, that 
tbe gifted being had nicely calculated 
his durability in this wearing and tear¬ 
ing world, and had determined to ‘ die 
for his dear native land V But Hope 
is allowed once more! And, wishing 
Mr. B. all success and expedition with 
the historical work on which he has, 

‘ at dififerent intervals, been engaged 
for years,’ I implore him not to kill 
himself, without giving Col. Sibthorpe 
foil warning to look out for a Con¬ 
servative colleague. 

“ ‘ Infidelity in Love’ is a touching 
lament for the loss of that deep and 
engrossing affection, wliich often de¬ 
parts from the marriage-bed and board 
without the pleasant, and sometimes 
profitable, excitement of an action for 
criminal conversation. Tbe sul)ject is 
very skilfully, touchingly, and tenderly 
handled by the author of the Student. 

• I certainly cannot think of mutilating 
this prose poem by giving garbled ex¬ 
tracts, and must Ihvefore refer to the 
volumes tliemselves. 

“ Half of the second volume is oc- 

* cupied by beyond compare the longest 
prose poem of the collection. It is mo¬ 
destly denominated ‘The NewPhaedo,’ 
and has, I understand, appeared in 
the A’etu Monthly Magazine. It may 
not be improper here to observe, that 
I have the best authority for contradict¬ 
ing the report that Mr. Liston Bulwer 
was the death of his declining friend, 
by leading him every day in to that 
dreadful yarn-spinning reported in tfie 
Student. The plain fact is, tfiat there 
was no friend at all in the case. The 
dialogue is all moonshine, and only 
embodies a sort of autobiography of 
Mr. Bulwer, adorned with bis usual 
philosophy. However, as be has thought 
fit to give this in the form of a dialogue 
with a dying friend, I don’t see who 
has a right to complain—unless the 
death-bed scene be remarked upon. 
That is too bad I It is true that the 
declining hero has all along conducted 
himself like a well-conditioned Pagan. 
But, after his departure from the scene, 
Mr. Bulwer might have closed his 
subject more deceutly than by the in¬ 
troduction of a dog to the bed-side c/f 
the deceased, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of giving the writer an oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning religion. Listen 
to the passage verbatim : 

"We went once more to tbe bed, and 
there, by his master’s face, sate tbe poor 
dog. He bad crept softly up from his 
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usual restiag-place ; %nd wlieu be saw 
us draw aside the curtain, he looked at 
us BO wistfully, that—no, 1 caimot go 
on ! There is a religion in a good man's 
death that we cannot babble to all the 
leorld!' 

This, I take it, is ‘ sufficient.’ 

“ The critic in the Exawiner tells his 
readers, that by these two volumes (the 
/Student) Mr. Liston Bulwcr has sliot an 
arrow at Posterity, which must of ne¬ 
cessity reach that potentate. If so, it 
will be for Posterity to receive the same 
at his own good pleasure. For my own 
poor part, as one of the contemporaries 
of this publication, 1 must say 1 tliink 
it the most impudent appeal to the 
popular gullibility I have ever encoun¬ 
tered— not excepting the volumes of 
Mr. Liston Bulwer’s brother ‘ Resur¬ 
rection-man,’ Mr. Paul Pry Poole.” 

Here the speaker,resumed his seat, 
amid loud yawns, leg-strelchings, and 
other signs of sudden relief from the 
assembly. A general cry for Peter 
Robertson succeeded; but it was an¬ 
nounced by the great Uwvf.r, that 
I’rofessor Wilson had prohibited his 
departure from Drummond Place, by 
which act of despotism his brother 
contributors were deprived of the de- 
light and instruction which he must 
have shed around the debate. 

Sir Egerton Bridges — we beg par¬ 
don, Chandos de Siideley — here rose, 
and thus made manifest his immortal 
seal : 

“ Oljvru Yorke! Gentlemen of 
immemorial ancestry! I wish to re¬ 
mind you of Goldsmith’s pass^e — 

* Princes and lords may flourish aud may 
fade — 

A breath may make them, as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold poetry, its country’s pride, 

Is joyous to both Bachelor and Bride.’ 

(Load cheers.) I beg I may not be 
interrupted. 

“ Scarce any English leader of hip- 
graphical anecdotes is unacquainted 
with the character of Henry Hastings, 
of Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, given Gy 
Lord Shaftesbury ; wliich may be seen 
in the Connoisseur, in Gilpin’s JVeto 
Forest, and in the last edition of 
Collins’s Peerage, &c. &c. 

“ It is said tliat Poetry is, at this 
moment, out of fashion; why, I do 
not exactly know, except for the love 
of cltangc. But when it is illuslvative 
of biography aud history, perhaps it 


may yet liave its charm. They who 
cater for thd public, caftnot do others 
wise than regard the public taste; but 
they may be induced to hope that, 
when mingled with facts, and what 
would be thought from its subject in¬ 
teresting in prose, poetry (or what as¬ 
sumes to be such) may be palatable. 

“ Perhaps we may guess, that when 
Byron and Scott died, their echoe.s 
nauseated the popular ear. Imitators, 
though they may appear to the super¬ 
ficial to rival their models, never do so 
in spirit, though they may in form. 
Scott, who had an intuitive sagacity 
of the human character, saw, after a 
time, that he himself must vary die 
shape of his genius, or the public 
would tire of him. He therefore, in 
1814, turned from metrical to prose 
composition ; and in the latter was, in 
my opinion, more truly imaginative 
than in the former. Metre is tlie least 
essential part of true poetry. 

“ I do not think tlrat the public has 
at all lost its love of that quality in 
prose,,which is an equally essential in¬ 
gredient in the spirit of genuine poeti¬ 
cal composition; and it even appear* 
to me, that metre is not unfrequentiy a 
restraint upon poetical fire. 

“ I am thus attempting to gain ad¬ 
mission for a few sonnets, by inserting 
them in an article partly of prose. 
My own taste has always induced me 
to like this intermixture. I am de¬ 
lighted with it in Cowley’s Essaifs; 
anil one always makes a good prepara¬ 
tion for the other; the action and re¬ 
action are mutual. 

“ Henry Hastings was son of an 
Earl of Huntingdon ; he lived through 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, .lames L, 
and Charles I., and died on tlie verge 
of a hundred years of age. Like 
Claudian’s Old Man of Verona, he 
did not trouble himself with affairs of 
state, but enjoyed his own country-life 
amid the woods and fields. 

“ His father was George, fourth earl, 
wlip died in 1605; Henry died 5th 
October, 1650, aged ninety-nine, and 
was buried in the church of Horton, in 
Dorsetshire. A descent from him was 
attempted to be set up against the late 
successful claimant to the earldom, but 
on no probable ground. The present 
earl is descend^ from Sir Edward 
Hastii^s, younger brother of George, 
fourth earl, and unde to this Henry 
Haalitigs of W ood lands. 

“ There is something exceedingly 
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picturesque in tlie account of this that the following* sonnets not unaptly 
Harry Hasdngf's life; and I am will- describe it. On this subject, 1 think 
ing to delude myself with the belief, that poetry can do better than prose. 

“ HASTINGS’ SONNETS. 

Sonnet I. 

'• Old Harry Hustings, of tliy forest life 

How whimsical! how picturesque the charms ! 

Yet it was sensual! With thy hounds and horn, 

How cheerily didst thou salute the morn ! 

With airy steed didst thou pursue the strife. 

Sounding through all the woodland glades ulurius : 

Nor sunk a dell, and not a thicket grew, 

But thy skill'd eye and long experience knew. 

'J'lie herds were thy acquaintance ; antler'd deer 
Knew where to trust thy voice, and where to fear ; 

And through thu shadowy oaks of giant size. 

Thy bugle could the distant sylvans hear ; 

And wood-nymphs from their howery bed would rise j • 

And echoes dancing round repeat their ecstasies. 

u. 

“ A century did not thy vigour pale. 

Nor war and rapine thy enjoyments cloud ; • 

And thy halloos were gay, and clear, and loud, 

'J’o thy last days, tlirougli covert, hill, and vale. 

'i'he keepers heard it on tflc autumnal gale. 

And with responsive horns, in blasts as proud. 

Their labours to ilie cherish'd service vow’d, 

Delighted their old merry lord to liail. 

Tho forest girls peep'd out, and buxom w'ives, 

And ill the leaf-strown glades and yellow lanes 
Each for the kindly salutation strives, 

Which to their smiles the gladsome veteran deigns. 

Hark how, on courser mounted, in his rest 

Of green, the aged sportsman cracks his blithesome jest ! 

111 . 

“ Then comes the rude and hospitable hall; 

Mark how abound tho trophies of the chase ! 

How thick they mingle on the armour’d wall! 

What antler d ornaments the portals grace ! 

There blazon’d shields the proud remembrance call 
Of many a noble, many a princely race; 

And many a glorious rise, and many a full, 

As upward they the stream of ages trace. 

How glad the oldf man, far from civil brawl, 

Of a more traiiquil being boasts th' embrace 1 
His sleeping hounds, round the hearth gather'd, wako 
At tho gay burst of his existing song} 

And all, his joyous bounty to partake. 

Leap to his call, aifd round his table throng. 

IV. 

“ To-morrow’ will the music of their cries 

Pierce through the shadowy solitudes again. 

As with the dawn he to the covert hies. 

And seeks his prey amid the sylvan reign. 

Behold the merry men chanting in his train, 

See how tho coy stag listens with surprise 
In troops they hasten to their depths again j 

And with big tears his I’alc the mai k'd one eyes. 
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Groans Hhmag^ forest, echoes ftopi the hills. 

A sewglod dsy of jov end grief prodaixn .: 4; 

A {Umpeet gamers, ana the welkin fills, 

And for another morning saves the game. 

^en on the Book of Sport$ the veteran pores. 

And deems it wiser spell than learning’s lores. 

V. 

“ A hundred years to live, and live in joy! 

O what a favour'd fate ! The blessed air. 

In all its purity of leaf and flower; 

The woodland peace, the contemplative hour; 
The stillness, which no city-brawls annoy; 

Security from envy, malice, care; 

The gales that fragrance to the spirit bear; 

The scenes in nature's unstain’d brightness fair; 
The lulling murmur of the lonely trees ; 

The ambient bracing of the buoyant breeze; 

I’he very health on forest-beauty's face; 

The form robust in woodland pastures bred; — 
With what a tranquil and uncumber’d pace 
Might thus we reach the slumbers of tlie dead! 

" VI. 

« 

** But is congenial quiet, and of frame, n 

^Sound health sufficient! Does not Mind demand 
Food and exhilaration 1 Conscience, ever 
Busy within us, must fulfil its aim ! 

Around us circles an aarial band, 

Which tells us spiritual labours to endeavour ; 
And not alone the senses to employ, 

As the pure channels of our eartlily joy ! 

There is within a deity, whose desires 
We must sustain and feed by mental fires : 

Th’insate mind, but from without supplied. 
Languishes on a weak imperfect food : 

If sustenance more spiritual be denied, 

With flame consuming on itself’twill brood ! 


I hope, that in this imagery no 
idle epfthAs will be found; none of 
that gaudiness of flowers or colouring 
which raises no sentiment. Sentiment 
results from harmony and congeniality 
of description. If no emotion, or as¬ 
sent, is raised in a moral intellect, I 
have failed; if there is any thing fan¬ 
tastic or exaggerated, I have failed ; if 
the strain is the result of a forced and 
transient enthusiasm, 1 have failed. 
While poetry should touch the ima¬ 
gination and the heart, it should not 
be inconsistent with the thoughts of a 
sound understanding. In all good 
poetical compositions, there must be 
food for all the three faculties, 
w “ I do not quite approve of that 
misty, dreamy poetry, which, in some 
cases, has latterly grown into fashion. 
This may be called the true proof of 
imagination, but I do not think so. 
Great poets imagine things remote 
from common realities; but they are 
only remote becatise they are more 


exalted, more pure, and more tender. 
They are thoughts and feelings, with 
which Spiritual Genius is familiar. 
That in wiiich we cannot believe is 
empty and childish. 

“ It is the grand business of ima¬ 
gination to light up the distant ptist, 
in which others have acted, and bring 
it before us with all the freshness of 
life. 

“ If I have taken a true view of the 
character of old Harry Hastings, then 
1 have done a poet’s work. In that 
case, I shall have brought him to life 
ag*ain in his most picturesque features. 

“ I do not think that poetry is to 
represent what neither is, nor has been, 
nor can be, in select cases. If it does 
not elucidate psychology with philo¬ 
sophic correctness, it does nothing ; it 
is not sufficient to portray what mere 
reason^tells us we ought to be. 

“ Of all the English poets of the 
French school, there are but two who 
may not be consigned to the lire — 
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Dryden and Pope. But even these 
depend upon their Anglicisms for their 
fame. 

“ For me, who am a scribbler of 
verses, to be severe upon my brother- 
scribblers may seem very ungracious ; 
but, much as I love poetry, I can say, 
without hesitation, that the latter part 
of the great body of English compo¬ 
sition so called would, in my opinion, 
be a good clearance, were it turned 
into waste-paper. Of all reading, it 
fatigues and sickens the most: it con¬ 
tains no instruction and no pleasure. 

“ To make mediocre verses is a 
mere piece of ordinary mechanism ; it 
is a jeu de mots. I would rather read 
Cocker’s arithmetic, as Johnson did, 
though I am no arithmetician. 

“ I abhor the poetry of words: no 
language can be too plain, if it is not 
vulgar. Milton’s grandeur is in his 
nakedness. Pope is often naked; but 
then he is flat also.* Milton, in his 
nakedness, shews nerve, muscle, and 
magnitude of limb, a broad breast, 
and a capacious head. • 

“ I conceive, that to make a genuine 
poem there must be both ingredients 
of poetical essence and novelty of com¬ 
bination. Something must be brought 
out, which has not been brought out 
before; and something which adds to 
tlie stock of spiritual, moral, and philo¬ 
sophic knowledge. All which is vor 
€t preeUrea nihil —all gaudy but hack¬ 
neyed phraseology, cast into sounding 
metre — all in which a predominant 
uniformity of imaginative tliought does 
not transpire through the language — 
all tills is factitious and disgusting 
idleness. 

“ Take Milton’s VAllegro and 11 
Penstroso ; the images that belong to 
one would not suit the other, though 
both poetical in themselves. 

‘Ml is the selection and just position 
which marks the poet ; and this cannot 
be supplied by memory; we know 
only by the internal feeling, with which 
memory has no concern. Nothing,is 
more easy than to bring together all 
sorts of rich words, which look like 
poetry to the eye : it is the breathing 
exhalation of the soul which is the 
test. 

“ It is useful to insist on these points, 
because a vicious theo^ of criticism 
encourages bad, and blights good au¬ 
thors. In technicalities, the laborious 
dunce will beat the brightest genius. 
Nothing but a reliance on his own 


fiasy and unsought touch can make 
genius communicative: when he goes 
out of his way he fails. What is good 
in Gray, Akenside, Sbenstorie, and 
Lyttelton, is only where they 

‘ Snatch’d a grace beyond the reach 
of art.*^ 

While the themes of poetry seem 4o be 
exhausted, the parts yet untouched are 
beyond enumeration; and all this, be¬ 
cause critical canons have misled at¬ 
tempts. Still the parrots cry, ‘ All 
that poetry can tell has already been 
told.”’ 

A deep silence prevailed after the 
eloquent tongue of Sir Egerton had 
ceased to speak. All sate, scarcely 
knowing what to say, when, from the 
midst of the company,a person caught 
the eye. He was ,a Biscayan, and no 
, less a personage than the son of the 
re.nowned Zumalacarraguy. Delighted¬ 
ly did we admit the appeal of the il¬ 
lustrious stranger; and,at last, bowing 
benignly, he spoke as follows: 

I 

“TOUCHING THINGS THEATRICAL. 

“ May it please your Highness !,thc 
subject whereupon 1 have to treat is 
touching things theatrical. 1 have, in 
obedience to your sovereign mandate, 
diligently frequented the playhouses, 
and am now ready to lay before your 
highness, as succinctly as I may, the 
results of my observation and expe,- 
ricnce. , , 

“ Speaking generally, theatrical af¬ 
fairs are in a most deplorable condition 
in this country. Liston lingers at a 
minor theatre—Jack Iteeve has gone 
to America. With respect to the pro¬ 
prietary, whenever a gentleman or a 
capitalist happens to be engaged in it, 
he is sure to find that the speculation 
is desperately ruinous; and, really, the 
moral of the matter would seem to be, 
that in the desert of one of our large 
theatres wealth is an encumbrance, 
as the Roman sage of yore found it 
amongst the Egyptian sands ; and that 
unencumbered ‘wit’—to apply the 
word as a principle, after the fashion 
of Tom Moore, where he describes, in* 
one of his songs, the contest between 
Wit and Wealth for the possession of 
Beauty — unencumbered wit is the 
only thing which can keep a lessee 
buoyant, not to say (for that would 
be ridiculous) successful. Only observe 
the moral phenomena of managers we 
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Itave—persons who contract for tens of 
thousands, and actually spend thou¬ 
sands, without having ever in their 
lives been possessed of one honest 
farthing. As to the players—I mean 
on the English stage—surely poor 
audiences were never yet in so lament¬ 
able a plight. There is only one man, 
and no woman, to enact tragedy. In 
comedy, there is only Farren; and we 
seldom see him now-a-days. In farce, 
it is true, we are more fortunate; for, 
somehow or other about the town, 
we have Liston, Power, Keeley, Vale, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Keeley, and otliers, 
good in their department, though of 
inferior note. But of this more by 
and by. 

“ Dramatic literature is, if possible, 
in a more degraded state than when the 
subject was last touched upon in this 
journal. The town has been invaded 
by the barbarian scissors-men from '• 
Lambeth Marsh — by the poets of 
Astley’s and tlie. Surrey Theatre; and 
direful has been the infliction upon the 
unfortunate frequenters of the play-^ 
houses. The Coryphaeus of thi.s poetic 
crew would seem to be a Mr. Filzball, 
whp writes every thing ‘ to order,’ 
from a tragedy to an interlude, with 
astounding rapidity and deadly execu¬ 
tion. Certainly, his ideas of poetry 
and English are peculiar and original; 
but this is all that could be said in 
liis commendation, even by a diurnal 

g itic profuse of praise. ‘ Tl)e regular 
inds ’ ^foj tragedy and comedy, such 
as Knowles, Miss Mitford, Planchd, 
Morton, have not produced any thing 
(excepting Planche, wlio has written a 
melodrama); and I suppose there was 
no temptation held out to them on tlie 
j)ai t of the managers, who found that 
opera atid spectacle are better suited 
to the taste of the modern public. 
Incidentally, however, I may remark, 
that a work of very high merit has 
been printed for circulation amongst 
the author’s friends. I speak upon ^e 
liiith of the Quarterh/ Review, and a 
deep sense of the beauty in thought 
and feeling displayed in the extracts 
given by the reviewer. If we are to 
jbdge of the whole performance by the 
exquisite specimens of poetry, in its 
highest and noblest form, which have 
been laid before us, I should hesitate 
not to say that, in our days, there is 
wo dramatic work to be mentioned in 
comparison with Jon, excepting only 
Rhitip Van Artcvelik, 


“ lort is a tragedy in the strict sense 
of the word, and is dtilculated, I do 
well believe, to confer upon its author 
an undying name, and that pure honour 
which will not pass away. Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd is the author; and, for my own 
part, 1 consider it delightful to see, as 
the result of innocent hours — hours of 
loving labour, taken from amidst the 
cares and duties of the world, the angry 
impulses of politics, the avocations of 
the noblest and most arduous profes¬ 
sion—a monument, like this tragedy, 
of taste and industry, learning and 
genius, serene and kindly feelings, 
high aspirations, and a manly, upright 
heart. It should be regarded by all 
men as an example of the glorious 
purpose to wliich tliose temporu inter- 
cessiva, so often wasted, or worse than 
wasted, may be applied ; and by every 
scholar, who has the good fortune and 
the honour to belong to a profe.ssion 
in which ail mahner of knowledge is 
useful, it should be hailed as an en¬ 
couragement, received as a frank¬ 
pledge, that, contrary to the opinion 
of the ignorant, the dull, and the cold, 
the highest success in literature, where¬ 
by you live for all time, and the highest 
success at the bar, by which you may 
achieve all earthly honours to which a 
subject may attain, are not, to the inqn 
of Labour and of Will, tilings incom¬ 
patible. 

“ It is not likely that Mr. Talfourd’s 
tragedy will be performed at the theatres 
— and why should he desire it? why 
should he wish to have his poetry 
marred in the delivery by stupid and 
incapable playactors ? I could not, 
however, forbear to avail myself of the 
opportunity of saying something about 
so great a rarity in modern literature 
as a good tragedy. 

“ I shall now, sir, proceed to speak 
severally of the theatres, and com¬ 
mence with the 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

I always have been, and still am, 
a most passionate and devoted lover 
of music: At least one half my love, 
even of poetry, is for its music. But, 

1 know not wherefore, last season I was 
by no means so constant an attendant 
of the Opera as during any preceding 
season^ of my London life. I say 1 
know not wherefore, nuless, indeed, it 
might be from some waywardness of 
feeling as to ‘the trouble’ of going; 
for, when once within the walls, it was 
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impossible for any man to be more 
delighted. • 

“ Like every other poor struggling 
devil, who has his bread to win by the 
sweat of his brow, and his fortunes to 
achieve by the energies of his own Will, 
I feel oppressed in this metropolis by 
“ the pride of purse;” and, like all poor 
men who may happen to be 

‘ With oil the spirit, 
Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 
That fill the huppiest man,’ 

have felt it, and felt it bitterly. Some¬ 
times the feeling becomes actually mor¬ 
bid ; but it never fur one moment sha¬ 
dowed my mind in the Opera House. 
Tlie unequal, the unjust distribution of 
Fortune’s favours, never struck cold 
upon my heart there, never for an in¬ 
stant affected my spirits. My sensa¬ 
tions were altogether of another order. 
Tliere was in them a quietude of sclf- 
.'jatisfiction, calm pride, and tranquil 
happiness. The idea of envying tlie 
lot of others, or repining at my own, 
never came atliw’art my brain. ,My 
lord, it is true, lolled in his box, with 
his lady all glittering with diamonds 
by his side; but what cared 1 though 
he were rich as Croesus, and she beau¬ 
tiful as Helen. It was Saturday even¬ 
ings— the toils of the week were over: 
to my mind all the adventitious advan¬ 
tages that distinguished, all the con¬ 
ventional circumstances and dignities 
that entrenched particular persons, 
were for the time no more—they were 
in abeyance. Extrinsically we were 
all alike, even as departed mortals in 
the realms of Hades — intrinsically I 
felt that God had made me the supe¬ 
rior of the multitude. We were all 
there for the purposes of amusement— 
for the purpose of enjoying an intel¬ 
lectual entertainment by which soul 
and senses may be alike affected, and 
this in proportion to the materials that 
enter into your construction, the mere 
clod of earth or tlie porcelain clay of 
human kind. Each man then enjoys 
that degree of pleasure (and it is illi¬ 
mitable) which his own sensibilities 
and faculties render him capable of 
enjoying withal—and these no mo¬ 
narch can confer, no wealth can pur¬ 
chase. My lord could no more buy 
them than he could the heart of the 
chill wife by his side, as he did* her 
person—for Love, too, has no worship, 
no reverence for wealth or title. For¬ 
tunately (or else this world of ours 


were indeed littlft worth, except for 
the rich and noble), on the other hand, 
Love is a leveller—it recognises no 
heraldry—can compr^end no calcu¬ 
lations of finance; it is a healer of 
sorrows, a profuse giver of joys and 
blessings, a redresser of the eixors and 
grievances and wrongs of blind For¬ 
tune ; whose favours it regards not— 
whose frowns it fears not—at whose 
spite it mocks —whose minions it 
oftentimes despise.^, while it as fre¬ 
quently cherishes and sustains her 
victims. But all this, though very true, 
has not much to do with the Italian 
Opera. J^et me then hasten to say, 
tliat last season we had an admirable 
company, far superior to that of any 
other theatre in Europe—the best, in 
one word, that could be collVcted. 
The prirm donna was Giulia Grisi — 
young, beautiful, .and replete with 
igenius—an excellent actress in either 
walk of the drama—a singer that has 
never been surpassed. Her face is in 
the best style of Italian beauty—it is 
such a face as Guido, in his finest 
Inspiration, loved to paint for his Mag- 
dalens—tliose blackest tresses — those 
darkest eyes—the loving languor ,of 
those long shadowy eyelashes! In fact, 

I have seen a Magdalen of Guido’s — 
it is a cabinet picture—and it really 
might be exhibited as a portrait of 
Giulia Grisi. Her repertory is very 
extensive. She plays many of Pasta’s 
characters — singing them better, and , 
acting them quite as well; ,arid she 
also plays all the parts in Rossini’s, 
and other modern operas, wTitten for 
the prima donna. The character in 
wliicli I like her best is Ninetta, in 
La Cuzza J^dra. Her performance 
is superior to Malibran’s, Sontag’s, 
and ail the other women I have ever 
seen in it;—in truth, I cannot con¬ 
ceive the possibility of its being in any 
respect improved. For the rest, we had 
Brambilla as a contralto —Lahlachc, 
Ruijini, Tamburini, and adequate re¬ 
presentatives for the less important 
parts,—could any thing be belter? 
I have only to regret that there was 
not, during the season, a better selec¬ 
tion of operas. We had too much of 
Bellini and Oonnizetti, who are at best 
but second-rate composers. With so 
good a company, the director might 
have produced several of Mozart’s great 
works in a manner highly satisfactory. 
In the ballet, we had Taglioni, who 
danced all the Ijclter from having dis- 
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etiabarrassed of a disagreeable 

neighbour. Here I have perpetrated 
an indiiilntnt pun. Nobody perceives 
it 1 No matter I But I have said 
enough, and I shall say no more, may 
it please your highness, as at this sea¬ 
son of the year the subject may appear 
rather stale. But as a matter of cog¬ 
nate, though newer interest, 1 beg to 
call your attention to a volume recently 
published. 

MUSICAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM; 

BKINO A GENERAt SURVEY OF MUSIC, 
From the earliest Period to the present Time. 

BY GEORGE HOGARTH.* 

“This gentleman, my lord protector, 
is remarkable as one of the very few 
persons who write musical criticisms, 
and happen to know any thing about 
the science. The greater number of 
them (some of them are most curiously 
learned, but they are chiefly foreigners, 
Pallanders, Polanders, Portogees, and 
the like,) do not know a big drum from a 
butcher’s block ; and yet, O gloriou/ 
Pythian 1 how learnedly they do prate 
abput scores — (but here I do them 
wrong, for they are occasionally fami¬ 
liar with scores, when they happen to 
be set < behind a door,' and wonder, 
therefore, they should use so ominous 
a word) — but let scores pass, and we 
will say about this voice, that voice, 
^and the other voice, with its tone, 
quality, ^orapass, and expression, and 
so forth—sopranos-fogato, soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, con tralto, pri mo-tenore, 
tenore, barritone, basso, God bless the 
mark! and so on; to say nothing of 
cadenzas, roulades, fioritures, and such 
other flare-ups; the real truth being, 
that our friend is ignorant of the nature 
of every voice, and in his secret soul 
despises every voice, excepting that 
in which Beiliibelto lashes out ‘All 
round my hat,’ at the Peacock in 
Maiden Lane. But Mr. Ilogartf) is 
really a lover of music, and he writes 
about it tastefully, and afTectionately, 
and wisely. In giving us a popular 
history of music, not embarrassed 
with details nor obscured by technical 
phraseology and scientific disquisitions, 
he has supplied a want in our litera¬ 
ture. The task he set to himself was 
to furnish a view of the state of music 
among the ancients, an account of its 


revival'^in the middle ages, and a his¬ 
tory of its progress in Germany, France, 
and England, down to the present 
time; also, biographical sketches of 
the greatest of the musicians, and cri* 
tical remarks on their productions. 
This task Mr. Hogarth has executed, 
after a manner which does honour tO 
his head and to his heart. He has 
evidently written in a most impartial 
spirit, according to his lights: he has, 
to a great extent, creditably performed 
that which he proposed to himself; 
and it is quite impossible to peruse 
the book without being made sensible, 
that it is the production of a man of 
cultivated and refined taste, and great 
good-nature. Sooth to say he has, as 
it were, inoculated the volume with 
that gentle courtesy and singular amen¬ 
ity of manner which distinguish him 
in society; and I fancy I can observe, 
more than once, that his kindliness of 
heart has led hhn to confer praise in 
opposition to his better judgment. He 
passes lightly over the two first divi¬ 
sions of his subject, which are rather 
matters for antiquarian research than 
critical disquisition in a popular work. 
The next is more interesting; amongst 
other things, it treats of the origin of the 
musical drama, and the works of certain 
of the early composers. It seems, 

“ ' The first sacred drama that was 
entirely sung is agreed to have been an 
allegorical production, entitled ' Reppre- 
zeutazione del Animo e del Corpo,’ by 
Emilio del Cavalieie, which was per¬ 
formed at Rome in 1600. This drama 
is of a nature of a morality, and its cha¬ 
racters are the Body, the Soul, Pleasure, 
the World, and Time. The dialogue is 
sung in recitative, then first invented, 
and is intermingled with choruses; and 
the singers were accompanied behind 
the scenes with instruments known at 
the time : a double lyre (which Burney 
conjectures to have been a viol da gamba, 
a precursor uf the modern violoncello), 
a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two 
flutes. There is no appearance of any 
air in this opera, the music consisUng 
Entirely of the recitative which has been 
mentioned, and of the choruses. The 
recitative, though stifif and formal, is the 
groundwork of that musical speech which 
tte Italians have gradually brought to 
its present perfection; the choruses are 
in four parts, in plain harmony, and re¬ 
semble exactly modern psalmody. The 
singing- of the choruses was accompanied 
by dancing, which must have been of a 


• Ijondon, Parker. 183.5. 
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very grave charaein to correspond with 
such music.’ , 

“ In anodter part of the volume I 
find an aodount of the first opera, which 
I subjoifl to the above; 

“ ‘ The first secular or profane drama 
wholly Set to music, or, in other words, 
the fifst opera seems to have been Bafne, 
oon^osed by Jocopo Peri, and performed 
ait Florence in 1597^. The dialogue in 
this piece is sung or declaimed in recita¬ 
tive, similar to that employed about the 
same time in the sacred drama of Emilio 
del Cavaliers; between whom and Peri 
there was a contest for the honour of the 
invention of recitative. The way for a 
first attempt at a musical drama seems 
to have been paved by Vincenzo Galalei, 
who, a few years before, had set Dante’s 
celebrated episode of Count UgoUno to 
music for a single voice. The success 
of Dafne induced Peri to compose the 
music of Eurydice, which was performed 
at Florence in 1600, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Maryof Medicis to Hen¬ 
ry the Fourth of France. The recitative 
in these operas is not, like that of modem 
times, adapted to rapid and aiiinvited 
utterance; it is a sort of languid and 
drawling melody, divested of rhythm: 
but at that time it must have had a novel 
and striking effect, and argued great ge¬ 
nius and originality in its inventor. Be¬ 
fore that period, there was nothing in 
music to have suggested it; and it has 
since been brought to its present state 
by a long series of gradual improvements. 
The only semblance of an air in this opera 
consists of certain anacreontic verses, 
sung by one of the characters, the music 
of which is preceded by a short sym¬ 
phony, and partakes of the dull and 
psnlmodic character which generally be¬ 
longed to the airs of that day, excepting 
the national airs, which then had not 
attracted the notice of musicians.' 

“Amongst the early composers whom 
he mentions, there are two about whom 
a deep interest hangs—Salvator Rosa 
and Stradella: the first for his genius, 
displayed so gloriously in poetry, mu¬ 
sic, and painting; the other, for his 
sad story. Hogarth observes: ^ 

“ ‘ We are indebted to Dr. Burney for 
a knowledge of Salvator Rosa’s musical 


eompositioiu. Ampng the musical ma¬ 
nuscripts, says he, purchased at Rome 
in 1770, one that ranks the highest in 
my own favour was the music-book of 
Salvator Rosa the painter; in which are 
contained not only many airs and can¬ 
tatas set by Cnrissimi, Cesti Luigi, Ca- 
valli, Legrenzi, Capellini, Pasqualiid, 
and Bandini, of which the words of se¬ 
veral are by Salvator Rosa, hut eight 
entire cantatas written, set, and tran¬ 
scribed by the celebrated painter himself. 
The book was purchased of his grand¬ 
daughter, who inhabited the house in 
which her ancestors lived'and died. The 
handwriting was ascertained by collation 
with his letters and satires, of which the 
originals are still preserved by his de¬ 
scendants. Of the poetry and music by 
Rosa himself, contained in this collation, 
Burney gives several specimens. The 
poetry is of a very high order iil some 
parts ; of a gloomy, bitter, and sarirical in 
others, possessing the wild imaginations 
#rhich characterise his pencil; and some¬ 
times tender and beautiful. One of the 
cantatas is the incantation of a female 
distracted with love, disappointment, and 
revenge. She composes a charm, by 
means of all the diabolical ingredients of 
the witches’ caldron in Macbeth ; the 
enumeration of which is contained in 
verses of great energy. There is an. 
other, of which the words are very beau¬ 
tiful. After promising eternal constancy 
to his mistress, he says: 

‘ E so la natura avara 
Del suo mortal tcsoro 
Da qnesto crin ma ti rubasse I’oro 
Povero ma contento , 

Lo vedrd bianco 
E’ I’ amero d’ argento.’* 

The melodies of Rosa, given by Burney, 
are very beautiful and expressive. One 
of them, notwithstanding the difference 
of measure, reminds us much of Purcell’s 
air in the Beggars’ Opera, Virgins are 
like the fair flower; and from the excel¬ 
lence of the basses which are set to 
them it appears, that in knowledge of 
tlie ait, as well as genius, he was not 
behind the best composers of his day.’ 

“.The fourth ch^ter treats of music 
in Germany and France, during the 
seventeenth century. I do not think 
Mr. Hogarth does justice to German 


* Burney’s translation of these pretty lines is somewhat flat; hut the following, 
which we find in the Hamonicon for May, 18S4, is elegant 1 
" If Time, penurious of his'freasure, 

Shall steal the Gold from that bright hair. 

Poor but conhSnted still, with pleasure 
I shall behold the whiteness there 
Nay, love the simple silver more 
Than e'er I prized the rich^ ore.” 
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music here, nor evep afterwards, when 
speaking of those mighty kings of me¬ 
lody, Beethoven, Mozart, and Weber. 
I think he underrates that astonish¬ 
ing and most exquisitely beautiful 
work, Fidelio. Surely there is no 
opera in the world to be compared 
with it, if we were to set aside Don 
Giovanni; and who will presume to 
say which of these grand works is the 
greater of the two ? It has been most 
wisely said by Coleridge, that it is a 
good gage of Genius to observe whe¬ 
ther it progresses and evolves, or only 
spins upon itself. And certainly, in 
no case where the intellect can be em¬ 
ployed at its highest (and this is never 
in things fixed and steadfast, mute and 
motionless, incapable in themselves, 
and incapable for you, as you consider 
them, of expansion or sublimation), is 
this criterion of Cgleridge’s more true 
and more potent than in Music. Lik% 
Nature, Science, in its laborious and 
cunning approximation to the efforts 
of the great Mother, rejoices in its per¬ 
fect works. And the delight in the 
study of all abstract sciences is in thtf 
consciousness that, as that earnest study 
roceeds, there is a fervent reciprocity 
eVween the author and yourself; he 
demonstrates, you comprehend: few 
can do the one, not many can accom¬ 
plish the other. There is thus a pure 
and uninjurious, nay, a wholesome 
self-flattery, an innocent revelling in 
the fulness of truth. Now, Music is 
“the Poet^ of exact Science. With re¬ 
spect lo the rest, we are satisfied—we 
are gratified with the entirety of the 
subject we have grasped; in Music 
we are enraptured. And I now ask 
Hogarth, and every other individual 
who is capable of feeling what I say. 
Is there any opera, excepting Don 
Giovanni, in which, as in Fidelio, 
there is such a grand ‘ building up ’ 
from the overture to the last great mas¬ 
sive superstructure, which seems con¬ 
founded with the clouds, and leaves 
you, in the excitement of its sublimity, 
no power of seeing distinctly or of 
gazing higher ? The story of Don 
Giovanni is more rational, more genial 
► —a thing in itself pleasing and thrill¬ 
ing. 1 shall not prestune to pronounce 
in favour of the melodies of the one or 
the other opera. The last you hear 
properly expressed, is sure to.seem the 
most exquisite; but the delicate, and, 
at the same lime, most grand instru- 
ipentation of Fidelio, does, in, my mind. 


redress flic baiamce; and for the di¬ 
max, both end in a glorious burst—^tlie 
one terrific, the other triumphant; but 
both transcendent in their powers over 
the souls of the commonest mortals 
‘ for the nonce,’ and almost maddening 
to those who have been spurred on¬ 
ward to the last by the fiery instinct of 
the genius which has pervaded the opera 
to its consummation. This complete¬ 
ness, this entirety, is to be found in no 
Italian opera. I am sorry, accordingly, 
to see that Hogarth does not appear 
sufficiently to relish the achievements 
of the German school, for, in my mind, 
it is infinitely superior to the Italian; 
and how, on the other hand, he could 
bring himself to speak as he has done 
of certain of our so-called English 
composers, I can scarcely understand. 
It is excessive — almost outrageous— 
benevolence. 

“ The biographical part of the vo¬ 
lume is very amusing. It includes a 
variety of strange and characteristic 
anecdotes of the great musicians. I 
shalj only, however, cite one passage 
in the notices of Purcell, which is cu¬ 
rious, and of interest to all classes of 
readers. It shews there were jolly 
musicians and song-writers before Mike 
Kelly and Tom Moore. 

“ ‘ Little has been recorded, and there 
was probably little to record, concerning 
the circumstances. From the number 
and variety of his compositions, he must 
have been much devoted to the exercise 
of his art, though he appears to have 
been gay and good-humoured, and of 
social habits. He is accused, indeed, 
and it would seem with too much found¬ 
ation, with having been led by this dis¬ 
position to form intimacies with mean 
and dissolute persons, both to the injuiy 
of his health and circumstances. Among 
his companions of this stamp was Tom 
Brown, so well known for his wit and 
profligacy. Brown absolutely lived in 
ale-houses and taverns, employing his 
ingenuity in baffling his creditors, and 
their emissaries the bailiffs; and Purcell, 
with others who delighted in the bril¬ 
liancy of bis conversation, were too often 
the partakers of his vigils. The bouse 
of one Owen Swan, a vintner in Bartho. 
lomew Lane, called Cobweb Hall, was 
also a favourite resort of the favourite 
musicians of the day ; as likewise was a 
house in Wych Street, in the Strand, 
wliidi, for a very long time after, was 
distinguished by the sign of Purcell’s 
Head — a very good hslf-length portrait 
of the composer, in a brOwn coat, full- 
bottomed wig, and green cap. Purcell’s 
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intercourse with society, however, was 
hr no means Ijpited to persons of the 
above description. Tlie lord keeper 
]NoTth, and others, persons of rank, were 
among his friends. Pepys, in his Diary, 
speaks of being in his society. Dryden 
WHS warmly attached to him; an attach¬ 
ment arising parity from kindred genius, 
and connexion, in the capacities of poet 
and musician ; and partly from Purcell’s 
having been the master of the poet’s wife, 
the Lady Elizabeth Howard/daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire. 

“ ‘ He died on the 21st of November, 
at the age of 37. His death is 
commonly ascribed to a cold, occasioned 
by being kept too long at his own door 
one evening when he came home. It is 
said that his wife, provoked at his keep, 
ing late hours, had ordered the servEtnts 
not to admit him after midnight. Un¬ 
fortunately, lie came home from a tavern, 
heated with wine, beyond the prescribed 
liour, was kept for some time at the door 
in a cold night, and contracted the dis¬ 
ease of which ho died. This story, so 
shocking to the memory of his wife, 
does not seem to bo authenticated, and 
we are not inclined to believe it.’ 

• 

“ With this extract, my lord, which, 
1 trust, will serve as a warning to all 
jolty fellows to take a latch-key wiili 
them, when ‘ they go a-roving ’ in the 
middle of the night; and to their wives, 
to take them to bed the moment they 
come home; I draw to a conclusion, 
laying the Musical History at your feet, 
and presenting to your favourable con¬ 
sideration the author, Mr. George 
Hogarth.” 

Oliver Yobke received him gra¬ 
ciously, invited him to his next con¬ 
cert, and ordered Alfred Croquis to 
take Hogarth’s likeness for the gallery 
of Regina ; which Croquis said would 
be to him, for the name’s sake, a labour 
of love. 

The lord protector then intimated 
his desire to hear what the Illustrious 
Stranger had to state respecting the 
other theatres. 

DRURY lane theatre. 

“ Then,” quoth the Orator, “ thfc 
theatrical monopoly, as it was styled, 
no longer exists. Drury Lane theatre is 
yet under the management of Mr. Bunn. 
Covent Garden has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Osbaldiston, formerly 
director of the Surrey Theatre. Both 
* the large houses,’ speaking compara¬ 
tively as regards the past have flou¬ 
rished under the new dynasties. Their 
treasuries may not have been overfilled, 
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but equally true»is it that they have 
suffered no considerable depletion; 
and this, in the earlier part of the 
season, and the present condition of 
theatricals, is a matter of no small 
wonderment. At Drury Lane, for 
the old prices, visitors are entertained 
with the best performances of tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, and spectacle, 
which active exertion, sound judgment, 
and liberal expenditure, upon foe part 
^of the management, can supply^ Mac- 
"feady has played certain of Shake¬ 
speare’s characters; and, now-a-days, 
Macready is foe only man living who 
can sustain a serious character of 
Shakespeare’s — 1 should have said a 
character, if I did not remember how 
strangely well a low-comedian of little 
mark enacted the gravedigger irf Ham¬ 
let, \he last night 1 was at a theatre. 

^ Macready briivgs to his art, which 
• a man of his mind and temperament 
must feel to be an ungrateful and un- 
genial art, qualities vvhich in rny time 
some playactors, it is ludicrously noto¬ 
rious, have claimed for themselves, 
*and which have been claimed by their 
biographers for others, their predeces¬ 
sors on foe stage, with perhaps as liltle 
justice. 

•^'Macready, without pretending to 
have been at Eton or any of the uni¬ 
versities— without aft’ecling to give 
you the weeds of his juvenile stock of 
classic lore run wild—without pre¬ 
tending that, in frequenting pood so-* 
ciety in the plenitude of his,fame, he 
is only resuming that place which ho 
held in his warm youth, and might 
have ever continued to hold, were it 
not for its ebullitions—Macready is a 
scholar and a gentleman. You, as a 
scholar and a gentleman, may differ 
with him as to the mode in which he 
bodies forth certain conceptions which 
you feel ye have in common—for, 
sooth to say, in acting even foe great 
cliaraclers of that greatest dramatist he 
lovjs, he is something of a humourist; 
and the fashion after which you receive 
many passages of his impersonation 
depends mainly upon your state of 
mind—peradvdnture, stomach, in which 
it was of old determined the soul lay— 
and so your susceptibility at the mo¬ 
ment of kindly and generous emotions. 
But still, captious and cynical as you 
may be, if you do realty know, and 
therefore worship, Shakespeare, you 
must recognise in all Macready does 
the reverential thoughtfulness of a 

E 
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wise ailovcr; aud, moreover, not un- 
frequently must you start at the flash, 
as he wields the thunderbolt of the 
mighty master. This season, I only 
saw him in Macbeth —a magnificent 
performance—a performance wrought 
forth in tiie veriest fulness of love and 
knowledge. Hut, still, much as 1 ad¬ 
mired the pcrrorinaiice, a prevailing 
feeling in my mind was regret at thus 
witnessing it, and a confirmation of the 
conviction in my deepest soul, that a 
play of Shakespeare’s never was and 
never can be properly refnesented on 
the stage. What avails it that we have 
a Macbeth before us, if for his lady and 
his love we have some unfortunate 
dame, ranting till she make herself 
hoarse and the audience sick — if for 
the dit;ad practisers of arts inhibited, 
mingling with terrors supernatural, 
the weird and forlorn merriment of 
bell’s ministers, we have drivelling* 
buffoons and most disgusting gri- 
macers? Nothmg! Your spirit is 
perpeUially ebafed — and you think 
bitterly how much belter would it be 
to sit alone with Mncready, and liear^ 
him read the whole play, and grace it 
tlitf while with wise comments, the 
fruit of long thought and earnest study. 
Thus much of tragedy at Drury Lane. 
A new opera, an original opera, a re¬ 
gular composition deserving the name 
of an opera, and written, most strange 
to tell, by an Englishman, has been 
, produced, and proved perfectly suc¬ 
cessful! , It is called the Siege of Ro¬ 
chelle; but, as ].over says, in “ Molly 
I’aiew,” that most quaint and pretty 
ballad, which 1 much love, 

‘ J3y this and hy that, 

For the matter of that,’ 

it might just as well be styled the 
.Siege of Jericho, if it were not that the 
learned might miss the ram’s horns in 
the performance. Any thing so absurd 
as the plot—so stupid, vapid, vulgar, 
as the dialogue—so utterly, so inde¬ 
scribably disgusting as the doggrel to 
which the songs are set, was scarcely 
ever before produced upon any stage 
since the earliest days of the mysteries. 

• And yet such is the impenetrable self- 
complacency, such the astounding im¬ 
prudence of the word-spinner, that lie 
has his name in the bills put to the 
composition thus,—‘ by Fitzball,’ as 
tbougli it were to be understood after 
this fushiuM : I am far too great a dra¬ 
matist to encumber my re.splendent 


name with any of the additions which 
courtesy concedes in •ociety. Who 
ever spoke of Mr. Menander, or Mr. 
Plautus, or Mr. Terence, or Mr. Ben 
Jonson, or Mr. Shakespeare? Why, 
then, should there be a Mr. Fitzball ? 
Humiet by Shakespeare — the Siege of 
Rochelle by Fitz-I’lummery 1 So be it! 

“ But now for the work of the com¬ 
poser, which is indeed of another order. 
Mr. Balfe, in his oi>era, lias displayed 
a good deal of taste and ability, great 
promise of better things, and a very 
liigh, and in this country rare, degree 
of musical knowledge. The instru¬ 
mentation throughout is boldly and 
ably conceived, the accompaniments 
full and apprapriate, and there are 
several very pleasant melodies, wliicli 
you are enabled to relish through the 
kindness of the singers in slurring over 
(as is their wont) the lame and im¬ 
potent ver-ses whereunto they are mar¬ 
ried. It is quito clear that the works 
of tlie great masters, which Mr. Balfe 
has been from boyhood in the habit of 
studying, had full possession of his 
mind whilst he w'as writing his opera, 
and have affected the tone of tlie whole, 
and well-nigh lent a tinge to almost 
every passage of it; but there is no 
direct plagiary that T can observe — 
there is not even, in my opinion, an 
instance of absolute quotation. Cer¬ 
tain it is that, in addition to being far 
and far away the most artistic, this 
opera is the nearest approximation to 
ain original dramatic composition which 
has been made by any Englishman 
within our recollection. There is no 
English composer living who could 
have written tlu: music for the orchestra 
generally, or the particular concerted 
pieces. Bishop may have produced 
sweeter melodies — but that is all; 
and I do not believe any other of our 
composers really has. It is now known, 
that in Mr. Bariielt’s opera of the 
Mountain Sylph the property of others 
is appropriated without ceremony, and 
applied by that writer to his own pur¬ 
poses with a degree of coolness which 
would do honour to an Ikey Salomons 
—who, by the by (it just flashes on 
me), is not, I trust, a relative of the 
worthy slieriR'and would-be alderman. 
‘ Farewell to the Mountain,’ an ex¬ 
quisite melody, is now, for instance, 
sisedirtained to be a foreigner; and 1 
well remember having discovered, in 
one of I’acini’s works, the music of a 
song by another music-liuer, which 
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pleased tl>e town quite as much as 
‘ Farewell to *the Mountain.’ The 
song I mean was sung by Wood in the 
Invincibles. But enough on this sub¬ 
ject. I have just one word to say of 
the singers. The ojpera was very cre¬ 
ditably represented on the whole; but 
Miss Shirreff, as thepi'ima dimna, has 
displayed powers, vocal and histrionic, 
of which few before considered her 
possessed. She sings very correctly 
and very sweetly. Occasionally, per¬ 
haps, there is too much show of effort, 
both in the singing and in the acting ; 
but, as she accpiires greater confidence 
in the situation she has so well achievetl 
for herself, this, no doubt, will disap¬ 
pear. I’hdlips, to the astonishment of 
the critics and tlie cockneys, plays a 
comic part, and plays it right well. 
Stupid, ignorant people maybe amazed 
at this, because this excellent singer is 
a man of grave and saturnine appear¬ 
ance—‘ for that he is black,’ and so 
forth, like Othello; but I myself have 
no hesitation in declaring my convic¬ 
tion that Phillips’s forte is comedy, 
and that it will be found before ^ong, 
and manifest to all, that he has in him 
the stuff to make an admirable comic 
actor in opera. 

“ I'or a great number of nights 
Drury Lane has been crowded, the 
performances being the Siege of lio- 
cheUe and the Jetvess. The latter is a 
melodramatic spectacle, which has in 
its story the touch of interest; and 
which, in splendour of dresses, decora¬ 
tions, and ‘ all ihe pride, pomp, and 
circumstance’ of gorgeous jrrocessions, 
n(!vcr, I do believe, was surpassed on 
any stage in the world. The dialogue, 
without containing one single new idea, 
fancy, conceit, or expression, is neatly 
written ; but there is frequently to be 
remarked an affectation of pure old 
English, which is rather ludicrous in 
so very small a lilterulmr as the play¬ 
wright. Still, the dramatic portion of 
the piece is interesting, and the spec¬ 
tacle throughout adds to, instead of 
marring, the effect. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, something absolutely affecting 
in the contrast between the pride of 
the assistants in the emperor’s trium- 
y>hal procession, and the utter de¬ 
solation of the heart-sick girl as she 
lies on the threshold of the house into 
which her false lover has fled. *Miss 
Ellen Tree played this girl, and fully 
•deserve.s all the approbation that has 
been heaped upon her lor the per¬ 


formance. Mr. Vandenhoff, too, has 
gained favour by his impersonation of 
the Jew, her father. Thus much of 
Drury Lane.” 

The Lord Protector then desired the 
speaker to pass on to the rest; but he, 
with many apologies, begged to be ex¬ 
cused, upon the plea of weariness and 
indisposition ; and he was finally per¬ 
mitted to delegate the task to a Po- 
lander, named Felix Fantowzlevitch ; 
who, after some prefatory matter, in 
which he complimented his predecessor, 
declared his humble duly to Or.ivEU 
Yorke, and besought the indulgence 
of the Fraseriari audience generally, 
he went on to speak of 

COVENT OAR DEN 'IIIEATRE, 

and said :—“ Here, my Lord Protector, 
you have a cheap company, at low 
prices. The boxesi have been reduced 
*lo four shillings, and so on for the rest 
of the house proportionably. I have 
been informed the ^house has been 
generally pretty full; and as there is 
little expen.se, 1 should presume that, 
•up to this time (and it is the most pe¬ 
rilous of the season), the speculation 
must have been, if not actually suc¬ 
cessful, so very little removed from it 
as to answer the just expectations of 
the lessee. 1 have said he had a clieap 
company, and, from the quality of the 

f |ors, there never could be a doubt 
ch is the fact. They are, I dare .say, 
effective enough in melodrama; and 
if he confined his performances to this,* 
it would be all well. A secoiid Ast- 
ley’s might be comfortably maintained 
on this, the larger and more populous 
side of the river. But why, oh 1 why 
will they assault farce and murder 
comedy ? I do not speak of tragedy 
—1 should not dream of warning them 
off—for 1 look upon a tragedy enacted 
after their fashion as a matter of curious 
amusement. And Mr. Osbaldistone 
has latterly introduced it, as a gracious 
relief to the more energetic action and 
noisier and more indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter of his melodramas. The effect has 
been good; and if it were not for the 
introduction of Power, we should have 
concluded the lessee was playing upon 
a system — ‘on a sustem,’ as I^octor 
O’Toole says; but there is too much 
genuine humour about Power to be 
controlled by the accessories of the 
scene, animate or inanimate. ‘ Ma 
femme et qiutlrc poupces,’ quoth M. 
Villebruuquc, to form an opera. I’owxr 
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is still more independent. By Jove! 
he could play any one of his pet farces 
by himself; and the representation 
would be all the better of the mono¬ 
logue and the monopoly. It is im¬ 
possible to bring him down to the level 
of the company with which you sur¬ 
round him, it is impossible to ‘ botlier' 
him by a bad part: he will be sure to 
make a good one of it as he rattles 
onwards. He will not trouble himself 
one ghost of a curse about ih&kioulaune 
of an author, or the spalpeens of players. 
Sec what fun he knocks out of King 
O’Neill, a piece of utter dulness, from 
which no other man living could get a 
spark with a sledge-hammer — observe 
even in his old parts what infinite va¬ 
riety there is — watch the rollicking 
voluntEtfies of slap-dash fun in which 
he riots, to the amazement and con¬ 
sternation of the potjr gaping devils of 
Cockney actors, who are in vain ex- , 
peeling their cue from Mr. P. But 
at last he sets them all rigid again, 
with a slap on tlie back or a kick in 
the breech, and ‘ the business ’ once 
more goes on smoothly ; until some « 
quaint jest or outrageously comical 
touch of humour leads Teddy the Tiler 
or Corporal O'Slash far, far away from 
the sphere of his cloddish companions. 
In one word, Power is too fast for the 
pack; and he therefore spoils it. lie 
would run ‘right slick’ away fro|||k 
them, even with a sand-bag round IW 
neck. There is no hunting with him ; 
And as it is not allowed in this country 
to hang actors for being belter and 
swifter than their fellows, as men do 
fox-hounds, I should submit to Osbal- 
distone, that the best thing he can do 
is to let Power hunt with tlie pack 
that throws off'in his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The manager will then have 
nothing to tempt him into farce or 
comedy; and doubtless, with the aid 
of Ducrow in melodrama, and Charles 
Kemble in tragedy, he will be able to 
get on charmingly. Nolwilhslanding 
the Shakespearean dictum, 

‘ Two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere,’ 

» ' 

I am convinced that Ducrow and 
Kemble will get on extremely well 
together. Their paths cannot cross; 
why should there be rivalry or jea¬ 
lousy ? As Ducrow himself lias been 
heard to observe, ‘ all old Charley will 
want for his parts will be a pint of 


pisin and a dagger:’ why should lie 
grudge him these '( „ 

' Whilst he himself, bedeck'd in gorgeous 
panoply. 

May witch the world with noble horse¬ 
manship.’ 

Tlius shall we, under the auspices of 
these distinguished artists, aided by an 
appropriate company, have romantic 
melodrama and most pleasant tragedy.” 

Here the Lord Protector interrupted 
the Orator, and remarked, in a lone of 
great good humour, “ This is very 
laughable, my Fantowzlevilch; but 
pray take a more serious tone: re¬ 
member, Kemble is an old man.” 
“ Yes, may it please your Highness,” 
rejoined Felix Fantowzlevilch, “ but 
he is not on that account obliged to 
play young parts. As Liston o’userves 
in the farce, ‘ that’s hoptional.’ But 
to speak in all seriousness, 1 never saw 
any thing half so ludicrous as his im¬ 
personation of Hamlet the other even¬ 
ing. I was most curious to witness 
it, in conseipience of the lofty pane¬ 
gyric‘which had been bestowed upon 
it by his daughter Fanny, whose au¬ 
thority upon such a question I looked 
upon as indisputable. I was not in 
England during any part of her tran- 
scendantly brilliant career, when she 
was 

' The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form. 

The observed of all observers.’ 

For then I was fighting, with my gal¬ 
lant countrymen, against the Russian 
tyrant; and our beloved companion, 
Quatt'ypunchovics, was encouraging us 
with jovial songs and martial airs upon 
the bagpipes.” 

“ Bravo!’’ shouted Morgan Rattler; 
“ Glory 1 More power! Hurrah for 
the Polanders 1 They’re uncommonly 
straight in the back ! They care not 
who sees it.” 

“ What!” said his highness, “ is that 
you, Mr, Morgan Rattler? I am glad 
ta see you, sir, alive and kicking! 
Why, you habitually noisy fellow, tliis 
is the first time you opened your mouth 
to-day. I hope it is not a mere few 
matter, but that we shall have a 
‘ cognate' touch from you, in the way 
of an harangue, by and by.” 

Afprgan Rattler. What! after 
refusing to bring Sir Chas. Botlierall 
special against Watts! If you do, 
you do — but if you do, I’m ■ — 
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Oliver Yor1^.—*‘ Go on, Fantowz- 
levitch I Never mind Morgan — poor 
fellow, he has been very queer of late 
—oppressed 

‘ With musing melancholy. 

And thick-coming fancies.’ ” 

Morgan, Rattler. —“ Thank you for 
nothing, your highness! I tell you, if 
you do not make Fraser move for a new 
trial, and employ Sir Charles Botherall, 
1 never will write another line for your 
Magazine, cognate or comical.” 

Oliver Yorke (withgrent dignity ').— 
“ I again say, go on, Felix Fantowz- 
levitch 1” 

Felix resumed, accordingly. “ I again 
say, sir, 1 felt the utmost anxiety to see 
Mr. Kemble's Hamlet, in consequence 
of his daughter’s having described it as 
the most exquisitely beautiful perform¬ 
ance that ever yet was witnessed; 
and, of course, on her judgment I had 
the most implicit reliance. 1 knew — 
for I read all the newspapers and re¬ 
views, the best public instructors — 
that she was the greatest actres^ that 
ever appeared upon the British boards, 
and that her tragedy was the noblest 
production of modern times.” 

“ Stop, my friend 1” exclaimed 
Pierce Pungent; “ I must set you 
right! You are altogether on a wrong 
scent—you have been misled. Listen 
for a moment! Of all the atrocious 
humbugs ever perpetrated upon the 
public for any length of time, that 
about Fanny Kemble was the greatest. 
She had nothing whatsoever to recom¬ 
mend her as an actress. I am quite 
persuaded that John Braham would 
play some of those buskined parts, 
such as Richard III., to which he is 
said to aspire, better than she imper¬ 
sonated those delicate creations of 
Shakespeare in which she was so 
vehemently applauded. The fact is, 
the London yiress played upon the 
kindly feelings of a good-natured public. 
People permitted the eloquent scribes 
of tne newspapers to exhaust their 
stock of laudatory words and meta¬ 
phors, the while they invested her with 
all the attributes of a Una, and every 
other most exquisite heroine of romance 
— and this simply because the girl hail 
been put forward in a congenial occu- 
plition to assist her embarrassed parents. 
Verily, the praise lavished on her was 
most preposterous, and the gaping as¬ 
sent of John Bull thereunto most ridi¬ 
culous. The critics of the Magazines 


and Reviews * ffared up ’ in rivalry 
of the critics of the Press. It was a 
question whether Milman, the prosing 
poet of the Quarterly, or the poetic 
prosers of the newspapers, should ad¬ 
minister the hugest doses of praise. 
And yet what was there in the play 
worth’ any thing, except a passage or 
two, belauded with such overweening 
tenderness by the Professor of Poetry, 
as to make his paternal relation to the 
same very probable. As to the hero, the 
subject, the plot and incidents—to say 
the least, the selection ofthem was queer. 
Yet I must acknowledge that, with re¬ 
spect to the Royal Martyr, Miss Kemble 
was not original in her choice. It ap¬ 
pears that the Limosin, ‘ qui contre- 
faisoit le languaige Francois,’ as Miss 
Fanny very often did our English, was 
in reality a damsel of Picardy, named 
Lizane de Crenne ; who, according to 
Pfiquier, ‘ traduisit en Francois les 
quatre premiers livres de I’Eneide, 
qu’elle dedia au roi* Francois I. Et 
elle fit aussi I’histoire, non de sa vie 
seulement, mais de sa propre mort, 
dans un livre imprime k Lyon, et en 
154 it Paris, sous le litre des Angoissen 
douleureuses que proccdent (TAmours.’ ’’ 
Morgan Rattler. — “ By the staff 
and beard of yEsculapius, the soul of 
that damsel of Picardy must have 
Uansmigratod into Miss Martineau! 
nut what of that? The fact is, sir, 
these poor foreigners do not know 
much about either of the ladies; so it* 
is a charity for you to tell them. They 
are clever fellows, however, and in¬ 
dustrious too ; and they earn their 
halfpence very hard by idling about 
for you in theatres, and other such 
foolish places. But, as this gentleman 
has told you, they were in foieign parts 
during the Fanny-mania, and so know 
nothing except through the newspapers; 
and, Oliver, do you not remember 
what uncommonly grand writing there 
used to be in them in those days t 
This language was ransacked for su¬ 
perlatives wherewith to dilate upon 
her genius, her wit, her beauty, her 
shoes, her gloves, her pocket-handker¬ 
chief ! An Abderite madness had 
seized upon the critics. I recollect 
one of them, in a most poetic article, 
compared the applause in anticipation 
of her appearance on the stage to the 
pattering of rain on the roof of a house; 
and the burst of welcome with which, 
on her actual advent, she was received, 
to the reverberated roar of the multi- 
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tudinous waves, as they lash a rochy 
shore in the hoiir of tempest.” 

Oliver Yorke. —“And right pleasant 
similes they were, as far as they went. 
But, you remember, there were three 
species of applause used in the theatres 
of old, and two of them only are al¬ 
luded to by the learned critic.” 

Morgan Rattler. —“ Ay 1 Nero had 
five thousand shepherds to administer 
the bombos, tlie imbrices, and the testas, 
when he sung in public. Our friend 
omitted the bombos, not considering it 
a genteel sort of applause for a young 
lady; but the other two he has right 
enough ; imbrices was a noise resem¬ 
bling the rattling of rain upon the tiles, 
and testas was in imitation of the slap¬ 
ping a biMce of tiles together. By the 
by, a propos to Nero and buffoonery, 
I wonder Mulgrave, who is a great 
play-actor and pohure-maker, does 
not perform at the Dublin Theatre, 
and insist upon O’Connell and his tail 
attending as cluqniurs.'' 

Henry Mildmay. — “ I am afraid 
Dan would prove as ro.stivo as old 
Vespasian, who always fell asleep, or 
stole out of the room, when Nero w'as 
singing.” 

Morgan Rattler. — “ Yes, but the 
old beggarman got punished for tlie 
same—he was sent to snooze in foreign 
pails.” 

Oliver Yorke. —“ That is more than 
the Dictator would ; and, for my part, 
i think any man would be justified 
in pretending to be dead, for the pur¬ 
pose of getting himself conveyed away 
from any theatre in which Mulgrave 
was acting: as it is related a senator 
once did, to get out of earshot of 
Nero.” 

Morgan Rattler. —“ I do not see 
why a man should not die altogether 
Oil such an occasion, if he liked. But 
that is nothing to the purpose. 1 want 
to praise Fanny Kemble — not as an 
authoress, not as an actress, but as a 
woman of discrimination, sense, t.nd 
courage. She herself was as conscious 
as any body could be of the horrid 
nonsense that was written about her by 
^ her demented admirers, and she loathed 
them for it—‘she hated the sight of 
them,'' as she did that of a bugand 
now that she no longer needs them, 
she has had the pluck to say so : and 
from the bottom of my heart I honour 
her for it. So let the Polander go on, 
and say no more about her, VVarned 
by the example of the critic-bugs, he 


must see how very dangerous it is to 
praise.” 

Funtowzlevitch .—“I retract and 
apologise.” 

Oliver Yorke .—“Very well; but 
say no more about them for the pre¬ 
sent. Pass on to the 

MINOR THEATRES. 

“ In addition to what has been al¬ 
ready told, I have to stale that these 
theatres are apparently in a prosperous 
condition. The company at the Olym¬ 
pic is a very good one, and there you 
may laugh till you are tired. A son 
of Mathews, the deceased player, has 
made a successful debut as an actor; 
and Lover, already so highly distin¬ 
guished as a painter, a tale-writer, 
and a lyric poet, has made an equally 
successful first appearance as a dra¬ 
matic writer. The Adelphi, un ier 
the management of Mrs. Nisbett, 
flourislies; and Brabam’s new theatre 
has been opened next door to Crock- 
ford’s Bazaar, which rumour states is 
to be converted to good purpose. It 
is whispered that Braham is not the 
sole speculator in this theatre, but that 
Crockford, envious of the success of 
Mr. Bond, has determined on having 
a dash at tlieatricalson his own account. 
A great deal of maudlin nonsense has 
been prated about Bond’s investing his 
money in a playhouse of one descrip¬ 
tion, because he is said to have kept a 
playhouse of another. I never heard 
that managers of theatres were remark¬ 
able for morality, any more than they 
are for honesty. They are very com¬ 
monly adventurers without one penny, 
and commence with the dclerminalion 
to swindle every body that will permit 
them. If a gentleman engage in such 
matters, he is quite sure of being 
robbed ; and if he withdraw not time- 
ously, of being beggared. Even at 
this moment, when the honesty, mo¬ 
rality, and piety of all the managers 
of all the theatres are no doubt con¬ 
spicuous, the only very markworthy 
flifference I can observe between Mr. 
Bond and bis brother and sister specu¬ 
lators is, that he is supposed to begin 
with a great deal of money—a vice 
which the rest are suspected not to 
have yet acquired. But really these 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee distinc¬ 
tions are lamentably absurd. The less 
that is said about morality, in reference 
to theatres, in any of their departments, 
the better. Let me only add that 
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Braliam’s theatre is very beautiful; 
hut Iris company of actors is indif¬ 
ferent, and the new opera rather dull, 

“ Thus much of the theatres,” 

“ Certainly,” said Oliver Yorkf, 

“ that is quite enough of the theatres; 
and, as that business is over, let us 
have the Report,” 

“ What report?” said Qnaffypuncho- 
vics. 

What report?” said Carry Corn¬ 
wall. 

“ What report?” said Bombardinio. 

“ What report ?” said Henry Mild- 
may. 

“ What report?” said Alaric Attila. 

“ What report?” said Sir Morgan 
O’Doherfy. 

“ What report ?” said Cornelius 
O’Donoghue. 

“ What report ?”said Morgan Rattler. 

“ What report?” said Sartor Re- 
sartus. • 

“ What report V* said the Pytha¬ 
gorean. 

“ What report?” said -- 

REPORT. 

Considering the immense importance of Fraser’s Magazine to the welfare, 
moral, intellcclii.al, and physical, of the community at large — considering the 
manner in which it has hitherto been conducted to be beyond all praise — con¬ 
sidering the matter and method of the contents to be equally excellent — con¬ 
sidering the way in which it has been spoken of, and the deserved praises which 
it has recciv'ed from the periodical press, to be unprecedented in number and 
continuance — considering, by the renewed exertions from time to time of Hn* 
publisher, and the unsparing outlay of capital invested, that his Journal has 
been made the most complete of the monthly publications of the queendom — * 
considering that he has always obtained the assistance of the first writers of tlie 
day, in every department of literature; among whom are individuals high in 
office, and competent to write with the best possible information on the mo\ c- 
ments of parties, the external and domestic policy of the country, and the mea¬ 
sures of late and present administrations — considering the literary merit of the 
articles contributed, the fearless spirit of independence in which the reviews of 
all new works have been undertaken — considering that this Journal is not con¬ 
nected with any large publishing house, and that the public have therefore a 
guarantee that its opinions will neither be sold for lucre nor biassed by self- 
interest— considering that the Magazine has made a successful stand for sound, 
honest, and wholesome criticism, and that, while the patronage of the public has 
increased, the zeal of the publisher and the improvement of his pages has in¬ 
creased in a corresponding degree — considering all these parlicidars, and mu^t 
rneditating thereon, both as causes and effects, your Committee feci no little 
difficulty in suggesting either alteration or amendment in llie method hitherto .so 
successfully pursued. Your Committee find, by the testimony of the public 
press, that every new Number of this excellent Magazine is worthy of its liigli 
and increasing reputation — that the work keeps up its usual spirit, and is 


“Silence!” said Oliver Youke, 
rising. “ The fact is, that if any of 
you liad your brains about you — 
which. Heaven knows! you have not 
— you would have remembered, that 
the principal business which called you 
together was to hear read a Report, on 
the state and prospects of Fraser’s 
Magazine.” 

“ Oh 1” said the company; “ is that 
all ? Let it be read I” 

On which our sagacious Secretary, 
adjusting his green spectacles on iiis 
aquiline nose — which has been made 
the subject of so much jocular animad¬ 
version by Dr. Black, of the Morning 
Chronicle, on what we must continue 
to think very indelicate, though not 
insufficient grounds — began to read 
as follows: • 

“ Considering," said he. 

“Your voice js husky,” said we; 
“ take a tumbler of puncli.” 

His eyes filled with tears, and his 
glass with liquor j both being dis¬ 
charged, he finally began, thus : 
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altogether entitled to elevated praise — that Frasbr appears to outstrip all his 
contemporaries— that, in their opinion, it is just what a Magazine ought to be, 
its articles being short, light, and varied — that Regina is not only stored to 
the very hatches, but provided with a well-assorted cargo, suited to all tastes — 
that in every mouth she is in great force—that the Magazine is full of good things 

— that its eighteen or nineteen articles, various as are their kinds, are all good 
in their vvay — that admirably written papers are selected for reprint — that 
Fraser has done good service — that its papers on science, both moral and 
physical, its humourous sketches and caustic wit, are varied and interesting in 
no common degree; while its honest, straightforward politics, always to every 
cultivated man’s taste, render it well worthy of attentive perusal by those who 
love sensible, and amusing, and vigorous writing — that it contains articles 
which stand high above most magazine articles in utility and truth—that rich, 
admirable, clever, talented, well-deserving of support, redolent of good things, 
brilliant, beautiful exceedingly, P'raser maintained his high character in the 
bracing mouth just past, as in all other months, however qualified, and came 
forth like a genuine flagon of old October, sparkling, foaming, and strong, 
bracing the inward man with his generous spirit, capital, varied, and able 
throughout — that great pleasure is at all times felt in receiving Fraser’s 
Magazine, which is regarded with aflection, not only as a depository of talent, 
but as the representative of virtuous feeling and upright principle — that the 
work is full of extravagant humour, keen satire, critical shrewdness, varied and 
agreeable matters of information, and written,with distinguished freedom of 
style — that, conducted as it is by the highest talent, it has almost entirely sup¬ 
planted all rivals — that de tom les ouvrages jnriodiijues qui se publient cn Angle- 
terrc,' it nen cst point qui soil mieux redige, el qui contiennc tant de bans articles, 
soit scrieux, soit plaisans, que le Macasin de Fraser —that every Number 
surpasses the preceding in energy, variety, novelty, and acuteness of argument; 
abounds in original satire and severity of review ; and with the same talent, the 
same principles, the same independence, and the same genius that it has hitherto 
displayed, Fraser’s Magazine may confidently step orth on the “Babylonian” 
‘artna, without the fear of meeting with an antagonist capable of coping with it 

— that the Quarterly lieview has been indebted to the work for extracts, and 
that other quarterlies have made its papers the subject of elaborate articles — 
that everything in P’raser is first-rate; wit, vivacity, talent, taste, experience, 
satire, independence, and truth, seem, as it were, to be bound in wizard spells 
by the authors who have so effectually united their powers for its support — that 
Regina makes her appearance monthly, and she is always proud, powerful, 
dignified, graceful, and energetic — that not only in the critical department 
Fraser takes its lead among the Magazines, but in the other portions it is dis¬ 
tinguished by a brilliance and force that we do not meet with in the pages of its 
contemporaries — that it is rich in banter, always amusing, and has become 
popular — that it is full of clever aftd curious papers — that the sketches in 
Fraser’s Magazine are clever — that it is decidedly the most witty, pungent, 
comic, satirical, and clever, of all the monthly periodicals — that its political 
articles are all of them admirable and consistent, able and fearless; being well- 
alsorted, also, with articles of humour, scraps of poetry, and light reading — that 
the extraordinary exhibition of talent, which gave at its commencement such a 
celerity to the popular career of this work, is equally apparent at its present 
stage — that the serious parts are not heavy, and the humourous not empty — 
that it is light, sharp, and sprightly, with a spice of philosophy running through 
the articles sufficient to shew that the useful has not been forgotten — that there 
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is an opulence of genius, a fulness of intellectual light, in the numbers, rarely 
surpassed in penodical literature — that it is replete with wit and deep thinking 

— that it is every thing that Blackwood toas ; witty, caustic, redolent in inform¬ 
ation, loyal, constitutional — that there is a manifestation of bold moral feeling 
in its articles highly commendable — that it has established itself in the first rank 
of periodicals, and is just what a publication of the kind should be: grave and 
merry, light and learned, offering a rich fund of amusement to every reader — 
that it may be justly cited as a powerful proof of the high station to which the 
periodical literature of the day has attained — that it still holds on its able, 
dauntless, and prosperous course — that it abounds with acute remarks and 
fearless criticism — that it is the most impudent, agreeable, good-for-nothing, 
positive, peremptory, high-mettled, saucy, soul-enchanting, naughty, ne’er-do- 
well, ever seen— that it runs on its course rejoicing — that it has great Viariety 
and much important matter, without being tedious and prosy — that ever- 
brilliant, fresh, and caustic, full of fire, Eegina shines out in the fulness of 
flower and fruit, the produce of the genius that enriches her soil, and makes her 
acceptable to all — that it continues the same slap-dash, keen, and cutting*affair, 
as ever—that the same spirit of biting satire, the same honesty and impartial 
fairness, still manifests itself (as at the commencement) throughout its diversified 
pages — that variety apd life, intelligence, liveliness and spirit, politics of the 
right sort, literary articles, which are the production of sound and vigorous 
minds, spirit and caustic humour, and a full-length portrait of some literary cha¬ 
racter, enrich every number — that Fraser is going on swimmingly; always 
receives a hearty welcome; is full of spirit and ability; a ready-witted bold blade, 
complete illustration of his own ensign, smart, powerful, striking, superior to all 
competitors in his rich, racy wit, his rough honesty, his inimitable humour, ftis 
profound philosophy, his amusing ultra-Tory politics, his sterling sense, his 
vigour and spirit, brilliant and sound — that there was an additional twenty- 
contributor power put on this Magazine, for the purpose of efficiently com¬ 
mencing the new year— that a more thorough exposure of Whig faithlessness, 
incapacity, and rapacity, and a belter exposition of Tory principles and feelings, 
had never appeared, than in its papers on the “ State and Prospects of Toryism ” 

— that Regina, though always brilliant, has lately acquired, and is acquiring, 
new and increasing attractions — that new series of articles have been begun, 
such as the highly interesting and valuable papers of Father Prout — 
that Fraser has torn the laurels from the brow of Lord Brougham with an 
unsparing hand, and that the article on his lordship’s Theology was worth 
half-a-crown any day — that the Bridgewater Treatises are thoroughly dissected 
in several papers—that its late Numbers are solid, and in character resemble 
the Quarterly Reviews — that it deserves attention, from the depth with which it 
criticises, and the ability with which it supports the objections to the works 
under review — and, finally, that a guest more welcome than Regina enters not 
the sanctum of contemporary editors; whose presence, as each month they find it 
on their table, meeting them “ like a pleasant thought,” they hail with delight; 
and, gazing on the tasteful, “ sober livery,” that invests its stores of wit and 
knowledge, address it in some such strain as that which they once borrowed, 
with slight alteration, from the excellent Father Prout: 

“ Fraser, at once profound and gay, I ween, 

D6p6t of brightest intellect thou art 1 
Calm reservoir of sentiment serene ! 

Miscellany of mind, wit’s glorious Magazine !” 
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And now, having uttered two of the longest sentences ever spoken or written 
by the tongue of man or the quill of goose, your Committee think it fit to put a 
stop to the second period and first paragraph of their Report. They beg, how¬ 
ever, in relation to the subject-matter of both, to add, that these Testimonials of 
Character and Ability have not come from a confirved circle of admirers, but 
from every corner of the kingdom ; and it would scarcely be too much to say, 
from every habitable part of the world. — Aberdeen, America, Athlone, Austria, 
Aylesbury, Ayr, Ballina, Ballyshannon, Bath, Belfast, Berkshire, Berwick, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Boston, Bradford, Bristol, Brighton, Bucks, 
Bury, Cambridge, Carlisle, Carlow, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Castlebar, Chelms¬ 
ford, Cheltenham, Chester, Clare, Clonmel, Colchester, Connaught, Cork, Corn¬ 
wall, Coventry, Cumberland, Derby, Devizes, Devon, Devonport, Dorset, Don- 
cast|r, Dover, Douglas, Drogheda, Dublin, Durham, Edinburgh, Enniskillen, 
Essex, Exeter, Falmouth, Fermanagh, France, Galway, Germany, Glamorgan, 
Glasgow, Gloucester, Gravesend, Greenwich, Guernsey, Halifax, Hampshire, 
Hereford, Herts, Hull, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Italy, Jersey, Kendal, Kent, Kerry, 
Kilkenny, Lancaster, Leamington, East and West Leeds, Leicester, Leinster, 
Limerick, Lincoln, Liverpool, London, Londonderry, Macclesfield, Maidstone, 
Manchester, Mayo, Monmouth, Moscow, Newcastle, Newry, Norfolk, North¬ 
ampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Paris, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Portugal, Preston, 
Prussia, Reading, Rochester, Rome, Roscommon, Russia, Salisbury, Shefiield, 
Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Sligo, Spain, Staffordshire, Stamford, Stockport, Stra- 
bane, Suffolk, Sunderland, Sussex, Taunton, Tipperary, Tralee, Truro, Tyne, 
V^enice, V'ienna, Wales, Warwick, Waterford, Westmeath, Westmoreland, Wex¬ 
ford, Wliitehaven, Windsor, Worcester, Wolverhampton, and York. Thus cast 
and west, north and south, the fame of Regina has been heard. Deep has 
called unto Deep, and Height to Height, in celebration of her merits. 

“ The rock, like something starting from n sleep, 

Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again : 

That aucieut Woman, seated on Holm Crag, 

Was ready v itli her cavern : Ilammar Scar, 

And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 
A noise of laughter j southern Loiighrigg heard, 

And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 

Helvellyn far info tho clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady’s voice — old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking-trumpet; back out of the clouds. 

On Glaramara southward, came the voice. 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.’' 


Nor was not Oliveii Youke a sharer in the praises of Regina — in the 
replication of the sounds his own name was evermore heard. And we are given 
to understand by him, being examined on his oath, with that lone of touching 
sentiment and that depth of poetical feeling which render his character so amiable, 
his melancholy so interesting, and his wit so searchiug, that at the reverberation 
he was tempted to proceed in the words of the quotation ; and did speak to her 
Majesty, on whom he was then in attendance, as follows: 

“ Now whothor (said I to our pee ji less Queen, 

Who in the heyday of astonishment 
Smiled in my face) this were, in simple truth, 

A work accomplished hy the brotherhood 
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Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 
With dreams and Tisionary impulses. 

Is not for me to tell; but sure 1 am, 

That TiinnE was a loud urnoAH in the hills 

Such being the facts of the case, your Committee is of opinion, that in order 
to secure a continuance of the liberal patronage which they have met with, and 
of the uninfluenced testimonies by the press in behalf of a Magazine which rests 
its claim to public favour on unremitting exertions, unflinching principle, and 
strictly impartial criticism, it is only necessary that Messrs. Fraser and Yorke 
should just proceed as they Iiave already proceeded. But your Committee are given 
to understand, that both the Publisher and Editor are determined to pile Peliori 
upon Ossa; and, having attained the utmost point of perfection, to go far beyond 
it. For this purpose they have accumulated large piles of manuscripts worth 
their weight in gold, articles which are diamonds of the first water, poems 
wliich are indeed precious jewels, and tales which have been declared nonpareil. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, observe, that a List of Subjects has been 
submitted to them, and that with the quality of their execution they are very 
much delighted; and recommend that the articles should be forthwith put to 
press seriatim, and produced to the public, under the correction of Oliver 
Yorke, in the successive Numbers of Fraser’s Magazine, to the honour of 
IIecina, and the profit of the Publisher. » 

VivAT Regina ! 

The acclamations were the best and look was enough ; the will of Oliver 
most indubitable testimony to the truth needed no proclamation. His brothers 
and generous justice of this Re|)ort. in the labour of war and literature 

Not even the mighty Chief himself— perceived that he was anxious for the 

the Immortal Oliver — could control movement, and, with a determination 
the enthusiasm of Regina’s overpower- “natural as life,” they unanimously 

ing forces. The only way he saw be- shouted 
fore him for calming his confederates “ Glory !’’ 

was to open the broad road of the 

procession. He looked a march. That and set out in the order of 


THE GRAND PROCESSION. 


[We shall, perhaps, omit some per¬ 
sons in the procession. And what 
then ? Their virtue was their own 
reward. And if any one among them 
marched from other motives than those 
of pure loyalty, he deserves to be for¬ 
gotten ; if they were true lieges, not a 
man of them cares who may sing 
“ Oh, no, we never mention him !"] 

ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 

The Pioneers. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Birch Rod. 

The Editors of the Annuals, 
each bearing his load. 

The Contributors to the Annuals, 
each pointing a cold potato towards Salt 
Hill. 


Messrs. Bunn and Osbnidistone, 
Messrs. Westmacott and C. Kemble, 
Messrs. Itraham and Morris, 
Mesdamos Vestris and Nishett, 
all arm-in-arm, and singing " Vogue la 
Galore.” 

The Royal Academicians. 

The Editors of the Morning Papers. 
Tlie Editors of the Evening Papers. 
The Eleven Thousand Virgins from 
Cologne. 

The Illustrious Ghosts. 

Sir Morgan O’Doherty, hearing his 
Banner. 

The Modern Pythagorean, bearing his 
Spermaceti Candle. 

The Literary Champion of England, 
Wii.T.iAM Eiilk, Esq., 
mounted on his charger, and bearing the 
Fraserian truncheon. 
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The Lord Mayor, 

seated in a superb vvork of art, late from 
the Potteries, attended by Alderman 
Salomons. 

The Fellows of all the Societies. 

The Band of the Hotstream Guards. 
The Members of Crockford’s. 

The Members of Arthur’s. 

The Members of White’s. 

The Members of the Senior and Junior 
United Service Clubs, 
in full Kegimentals (as many of them 
as had any). 

Christopher North, 
riding a cock-horse on his crutch. 
Captain Miirryat, 

holding his two pet children, Peter Simple 
and Japhet, by the band, and regarding 
thfm with a look of Metropolitan 
experience. 

Mr. Henry Colburn, 
in a vone-oss-shay, with the New Monthly 
haltered before him. 

The Kin^ of Bavaria, 
arm-in-arm with himself. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands, 
arm-in-arm with Tydus-Pooh-Pooh. * 
The Undergraduates of Oxford. 

’The Undergraduates of Cambridge. 
The Literary AideB-de-Carop of Oliver 
Yorhe. 

The Band of the Queen’s Own. 

Sheridan Know’les, 
mounted on a Hunchback. 

Wonderful People of both Sexes. 

' The Banner of Philosophy, 
home by T. Carlyle. 

The Banner of Poetry, 
borne by W’illiam Wordsworth. 

The Banner of Wit, 
borne by Theodore Hook. 

The Banner of Humour, 
borne by T. Hood. 

The Banner of Eloquence, 
borne by Sir R. Peel. 

The Banner of Chivalry, 
borne by Sir Francis Burdett. 

The Royal Arms of Regina, superbly 
emblazoned. 

The Chimpanzee, 

wearing O’Connell’a tail, for this time 
only. 

’ The Book of Beauty, 

crowned with rose-wreaths, and carrying 
garlands. 

Count D’Orsay, in " complete Steel," 
as painted in the Vow of the Peacock. 

The Mysterious Palanquin, 
home by the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
tlie curtains closely drawn, yet no 


doubt left that dierein sate the 
“ bright presence ” of 
REGINA. 

The Twelve Wonders of the Literary 
World, 

namely, the Twelve bound Volumes of 
Fhaser’s Magazine, 
borne in the following order: 

Vol. I. by W. Fraser. 

.. II. .. H. Fraser. 

.. III. .. the Rev. Dr. Croly. 

.. IV. .. Allan Cunningham. 

.. V. .. Morgan Rattler. 

VI. .. John A. Pleraud. 

.. VII. .. the Tiger. 

.. VIII. .. Quaffypunchovics. 

.. JX. .. Frank Sheridan. 

.. X. .. the Ghost of Father Prout. 

.. XI. .. Nimrod. 

.. XII. .. Lockhart 

Next came the Artists, the Political 
Economists, and the Gentlemen of the 
Fourth Estate, arranged with that pre¬ 
cision known by the term higgledy 
piggkdy. In their case, indeed, no 
other arrangement could have been 
adopted ; for being all jealous of each 
other, it would have been worse than 
useless had any attempt at classification 
been made. Thus they were left to 
“ their own discretion a perilous 
resource, we admit, but in the present 
instance unfollowed by any injurious 
consequences. The rear of this pro¬ 
cession was most appropriately brouglit 
up by the undeveloperl germs of tlie 
Westminster School, all flushed with 
enthusiasm jn the royal cause of Re¬ 
gina. Of the effect produced by this 
humanising march, we shall say nothing. 
And for this reason, the language is yet 
unformed from the several fragments of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa (as to Ame¬ 
rica, It has no gift of tongues whatever), 
by which the effect in question could 
hope to find its full expression. One 
instance, however, we feel compelled 
to give, because it is of a nature so 
simple that a child can, and of course 
a man mmt, comprehend it. On the 
approach of Regina towards what is 
SOTuewIiat comically called Trafalgar 
Square, the horse on which King 
Charles I. has been seated 
*' Through long years of darkness and 
storm," 

neighed with great vehemence, and 
began pawing the pedestal with most 
loyal hoof. But this, though singular, 
was not the truly miraculous part of 
the affair. No ! “ The martyred Ma¬ 
jesty of Britain " himself raised his 
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truncheon, and with a lordly voice 
cried “ HaltV’, The Barons of the 
Cinque Ports came to a stand imme¬ 
diately ; and King Charles thus ad¬ 
dressed the Queen of Periodicals: 

“ Fair and Royal Cousin 1 ‘ unac¬ 
customed as I am to public speaking,' 
I yet must 

‘ Burst the bonds of sleep asunder, 
And hail you with a royal peal of 
thunder.’ 

I offer you my warmest congratulations 
on this auspicious day. Accept them 
with your native and regal grace.” 

Here there was a rustle in tlie palan¬ 
quin, indicating a strong sensation on 
the part of her majesty. The king then 
and thus continued : 

“ Never, since Hubert le Sueur first 
placed me in this commanding position 
— not even on that interesting occasion 
when Grinling Gibbons re-erected me, 
after having been buried in the bed 
formed by the River of brass—never 
have 1 felt the strong necessity of speak¬ 
ing so powerfully as at the present 
moment. It is the voice of Fate# big 
with destiny, and bearing a meaning 
as mysterious as the far-famed inven¬ 
tion of Friar Bacon’s brazen head. 
Listen, queenly lady, and you, ye 
sons of a soil which drank llie blood 
from ‘ my grey discrowned head of 
that enough — 

‘ England, w-ith all thy faults, I love 
thee still!’ 

—therefore this warning! The period 
you live in, gentlemen of England, is 
a portentous one. The institutions and 
principles, in support of which’ I lived 
and died, are menaced with dangers, 
—impending, but not inevitable. By a 
resolute and combined resistance, you 
may stem the tide, and roll back its 
raging course upon those vain mortals 
whose mad ambition it is to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm. To 
every one of you, gentlemen, I say, then, 
Read Fraser's Magazine! And be 
not content with reading it yourselves, 
but be each of you the cause of itj 
being read by others. Then, indeed, 
may you look with eye undimmed on 
the threatening anarchy—then may 
you sing of your kingdom, with heart 
and voice, the post-my-mortem passage 
from ‘ Rule Britannia ’— 

* Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each adverse stroke, 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak.”’ 
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Here the Royal Representation was 
interrupted by the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which pays loll when regal spirits pass 
away. This Power of Sound reminded 
Charles of “ the head and front of his 
offending,” in overstepping the line of 
demarcation which had been drawn 
between him and the breathing forms 
of things, by the ruffianly axe of repub¬ 
licanism. With a softening voice, he 
thus took farewell: 

“ I am summoned, O Queen! and 
loyal Gentlemen. Let me then bid 
adieu for ever to the pageantries of 
earth. It is true, no king is crowned, 
no parliament is opened, few pro¬ 
rogued, and none (now) dissolved, 
without the stimulating influences of 
kingly state passing under my view; 
but they merely agitate, without Ijreak- 
ing, my closely-woven slumbers. But 
your Literary Majesty, and your irre¬ 
pressible supporters', may well 

‘ Create a soul beneath the ribs of death,’ 

I therefore wave you bn your way re¬ 
joicingly. Farewell—remember mel’’ 
^o saying, his Majesty resumed his 
fixed attitude; and wiien Echo brought 
for the second time the pathetic ‘ Fare¬ 
well— remember me!' to ReginI’s 
palanquin, a voice, soft as tlie silken 
curtains, replied, 

‘ Remember thee 1 

Ay, thou poor Ghost, while memory holds 
a seat 

In this distracted globe!’” 

This homage being paid to the “ mar¬ 
tyred majesty of Britain,” the living 
literature of the same island proceeded 
on its way. As it continued its career, 
the members of the Union and Con¬ 
servative Clubs joined and fell irj, 
tlie Marquis of Chandos leading the 
nobles and gentles of the latter. Up 
Waterloo Place, and curving by the 
Quadrant, the party arrived in Regent 
Street; and forthwith the wreaths of 
smoke, and all other skiey influences, 
made way, and the cloudless blue 
beamed joyously as Regina’s azure 
eyes. It was with difficulty the caval¬ 
cade could cleave its way, owing to 
the thronging admirers on every side ; 
yet it is a singular fact that, whenever 
the pressure became inconvenient, the 
Literary Champion had but to raise 
his truncheon, and there was an evi¬ 
dent rivalry among the individuals as 
to who should be the most “ forward 
in going backward.” Now comes the 
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wotiderful courtesy—yet no, not won¬ 
derful, for “it’s a way they have in the 
army" when “alady’s in tlie case;” the 
stalwart heroes from the Regent’s Park 
Barracks were seen advancing slowly 
to meet the “ chiefs and ladies bright,” 
who, in the language of Bob Mont¬ 
gomery, “ kept going on, not stopping,” 
up the finest street in Europe. The 
militaires made a dead lialt at some 
half dozen doors from 215, and ranging 
themselves right across tlie street, ef¬ 
fectually prevented any interruption 
of tlie proceedings from tliat quarter. 
Thus guarded in front, protected in 
the rear, and appropriately flanked by 
the “ meadows of margin ” through 
which such a “ ti/pe of perfection ” 
as Regina will always gracefully 
“ meander,” so long as snap-dragon 
“ flares up” in blue, emulous of spirits 
in conflagration, the living stream roll¬ 
ed on. Well, good, kind, unpurchase-, 
able, but purchasing readers! we all 
arrived in grand corporal and spiri¬ 
tual trim at tiiat'part of Regent Street 
whence, once a month, the lovely 
brow of Regina beams on a public»i 
beloved (Platonically). Tliis was,per- 
haps — for it is impossible to be 
ceftain — the most interesting part of 
tlie morning’s proceedings. Every 
Fraserian sounded his trumpet in a 
flourish of indomitable power; and 
tlie Literary Champion, rising in his 
stirrups, commanded every man, wo¬ 
man, and child present, to close their 


eyes till -the Queen, “ at whose bright 
presence darkness fadef away,” should 
descend from her car of state. The 
voluntary eclipse was immediate. For 
the first time in their lives, as regards 
many of the multitude, their eyes were 
“ turned in upon themselvesand, 
from their physical contortions, it was 
pretty manifest that their spiritual con¬ 
victions were neither consolatory nor 
otherwise, but of most perplexing 
neither - one - thing - nor - the - otlierness. 
“Blind-man’s buff,” however, was 
soon over. How her Literary Majesty 
left the palanquin, what was her attire, 
the meaning look, the Minerva eye, 
Venus form, heavenly grace, and earllily 
glory,—all this must be unrevealed, 
unless Holman, the blind traveller, 
should make a disclosure, which lie 
promised Oliver Yorke he would 
not make. The mystery being com¬ 
pleted, the Champion of Literature 
gave in a whisper his instructions to 
the Gentleman Usher of the Birch Rod, 
who immediately extended the evi¬ 
dence that he is “ up to twig,” and 
shouted to the countless assemblage, 

“ Open your Eyes !" 

which, wonderful to relate 1 they all 
did. And “ slowly, not sadly,” they 
wound williiii the doorway of the 
palace, which, having numbers for 
two hundred and fifteen abreast, gave 
the fullest facility for entrance and ac¬ 
commodation. This paves the way for 


THE GRAND FRASERIAN FESTIVAL. 


How shall we enter on a description 
of this delightful scene ? Even by 
trusting to the daughters of Memory, 
who never yet betrayed us—bless their 
faithful recollections 1 

Any minute detail concerning the 
viands, wine, and provender generally, 
would be unworthy of our purely in¬ 
tellectual pages. Suffice it to say, that 
they were well suited to the occasion 
and saluiiferous to the consumers, ^’be 
vinous department was under the ex¬ 
clusive direction of Mr. Walker of 
“The Original,”—and a truly ‘ origi¬ 
nal Walker’ he proved himself, indi¬ 
cating the very moment at which Ma¬ 
deira was to make way for cliampagne, 
and the latter to retire altogether. 

Here, without troubling our readers 
with a foot-note, we have to assure 
them, that the philosojihy of lady and 
gentlcmuM-like eating and drinking is 


given Ijy Mr. Walker with a gusto 
worthy of the most glorious gastro¬ 
nomes ever congregated at the liocher 
de Caucale, where, we need scarcely 
add, we shall be most happy to see 
Mr. Walker to dinner as soon as the 
raw head and bloody bones of Fieschi 
are consigned to the tomb of bygone 
nine days’ wonder. 

We will suppose the more important 
knife and fork department at an end, 
and tlie dessert served. But, first, let 
us be just to ourselves, having so di¬ 
rect and personal an interest in this 
high festival. We are proud to say, 
that it possessed one feature of perfect 
originality and unprecedented eflect. 

One round tabic, not large, but beau¬ 
tiful, was occupied exclusively by la¬ 
dies ; and, had Cupid been born a giant 
instead of a bare-legged boy, that lovely 
circle might have been his coional 
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Particulars, like comparisons, could, in 
such a case, be ‘Soderous,” or we could 
mention a name or two, “ an’ if we 
would.” However, there sate the mer¬ 
ry-go-round of beauty’s royalty ; and 
though the speechification was for the 
most part limited to the men-folk, yet 
the Muse of Dryden appeared, bearing 
an embroidered scroll, which she sus¬ 
pended in mid-air, above the ladies’ 
table, pointing, with her rosy finger, to 
the following inscription: — 

“ If they were dumb—had Nature gazed 
so long, 

Pleased with her work, that she forgot 
the tongue. 

She’d smiling say, ‘ They still sliiill gain 
the prize 

I only have transferr’d it to their eyes.” 

The impression produced by tliis 
bright vision was overpowering. And 
here, before narrating further, let us 
honour the discrimination of the mo¬ 
dern Pythagorean, who determined, 
that the table at which the ladies sate 
should be round, “ not,” said that 
shrewd and cheerful Caledonian, ‘ .be¬ 
cause I wish to institute an order of 
Ladies of the Hound Table,” but be¬ 
cause there can be no contending for 
precedence among the sensitive and 
softer portion of humanity, as must 
irresistibly happen, were the table of 
any other shape whatever. “ So a 
loimd table was accordingly provided, 
which made all square.* Wc may 
just mention, for the guidance of those 
wlio, under similar circumstance.s, may 
be at a loss to procure a round table, 
that, some few years ago, the Emperor 
Charles the Filth settled a precedential 
hubbub between two dames of high de¬ 
gree, by deciding, that tlie uglier should 
go first.—a decision which made the 
two adorables most “ backward in com¬ 
ing forward to end which embarrass¬ 
ment, they walked arm in arm, and, as 
was wittily observed by Baron Von 
Quizemalo, the mortal feud was ami¬ 
cably arranged by a recourse to arms. 
Tliis slight parenthesis may be pas^t 
over by those w'ho, on perusal, pro¬ 
nounce it mal-d-jiropos. To resume. 


The table was round, and round the 
table sate those divine women whose 
influence o’er-roistresses the too sus¬ 
ceptible heart of mortal man. “ One 
unbroken line of honourable dead,” 
says Hartley Coleridge, speaking of 
Newcastle’s inundated infantry at Mar- 
ston Moor. One unbroken wreath of 
living loveliness, say we, speaking of 
the glorious galaxy that graced the Fra- 
serian festival. We swear, “ by our 
gracious selves,” that, unless we dis¬ 
miss the idea of these fascinating beings, 
we shall never get on. Well, one ef¬ 
fort ; and now to our great account. 

After “ jVbn nobis IXvnine had been 
executed, with less than usual barbarity 
by the Professionals, Oliver rose. Far 
around the breathless hall silence en¬ 
twined her magic cord of tacituiryty to 
the tune of “ the Thirsting of the Rape 
the sound of which only served to 
^eepen the noiselessness, making the 
“ silence audible,’’—a j)hra.se which 
we shall explain when the shade of 
Milton condescends to*nterpret “ dark¬ 
ness visible.” These phrases leave a 
iieaiity which must be felt, not squeezed 
through a definition-press. Sucli are 
often the phrases of Fraser’s Magazine. 
As we have said already, Oliver rostf. 

“ We may say this of his manner and his 
mien, 

That to be lov’d they need but to be 
seen.” 

“ Finiber description ‘ncedelb none.’ 
But the curious in such matters may 
find him depicted at full length in 
Byron’s Vision of Judgment, where the 
bard describes the ghost of Junius. In 
a voice, blending the depth of man¬ 
hood with tlic softer intonations of 
woman, he thus addressed \\\s joyeux 
convives : ' 

‘ Fairest of creation, last and best!’ 

(^Gracefully bowing to the round table.) 

“ And you, ray brother contributors 
to the beautiful columns of ‘ IIi;gina,’ 
1 h^ve to request yoqr attention for a 
few moments while submitting to you 
what I believe to be a laudable inno¬ 
vation on the established forms of 


* This table, which was made to the order of Regina, was funiisbod by Messrs. 
Johnstone, Jupp, and Co. We should have some difliculty in describing iU It is 
called a “ Patent Circular Expanding Table,” and is, beyond question, the most com- 
j)lete afl'uir of the kind that human invention has yet produced. I’lio princijde of the 
expansion is simple; hut the luxury of the thing is, wo think, the revolving dessert 
stands performing, as they do, the distinguished office of passing the bottle, &c. 
without the possibility of ihtorrujdion,—thus cffectuallv foiling Mr. Wells of 
Norwich. 
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oomivial iotercourse. You are all of 
you well aware, that loyal subjects 
and huvewrs trh illuitres make ‘ the 
kingl’ their first toast on occasions 
like the present. The practice is a 
good one; and nothing but the con¬ 
viction that a better may be proposed 
induces me to deviate from the esta¬ 
blished custom which commences with 
‘ the King 1’ and concludes with ‘ the 
Ladies!’ Under the existing regula¬ 
tion, no sooner has the latter toast 
been disposed of than the fair objects 
of it retire; and, of course, revelry, 
unredeemed by eloquence, wit, or 
harmony, succeeds. Thus is a salu¬ 
tary compliment construed into a sen¬ 
tence of exile—the banishment being 
inflicted not on those who depart, but 
on those who remain behind. Joyous 
and pliant gentlemen 1 let us ‘ reform 
this altogether!’ Let us mark the out¬ 
set of this evening’s fleeting career by^ 
an act of homage to those before whom 
manhood’s crest inclines witli a defer¬ 
ence, self-dignifying. And so far from 
your hearty cheers being received by 
the lovely auditors as a summons toi 
depart: the glad sounds will assure 
them of the delight their presence sheds 
areund them. Gentlemen, bumpers! 
I give you—‘ the Ladies!’” 

We need not say that this appeal 
was nobly responded to. Quaffy- 
punchovics then gave—“ To ladies’ 
eyes, a round, boy I" in capital style: 
afterwhich,“ the King!” “ the Queen!” 
'“ the Royal Family 1” “ the Duke of 
Wellington!” “ the Ghosts!” were 
severally given. This last toast called 
up the poet Wordsworth, who recited 
the following beautiful stanzas with the 
grace and fervour for which his reading 
is so remarkable:— 

EXTEMPOnE EFFUSION, 

Upon reading in the Newcastle Journal 
the notice of the death of the poet, 
James Hogg. 

BY W. WORDSWORTH. 

*' When first, descending from the iribor- 
lands, 

1 saw the stream of Yarrow glide 


Along a bare and djpen valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd ^as my guide. 

When last along its bonks I wander’d. 
Through groves that had begun to sheid 
Their golden leaves upon die pathways. 
My steps the Border Minstrel led. 

The mighty Minstrel breathes no longer, 
'Mid mouldering ruins low he lies ; 

And death, upon the braes of Yarrow, 
Has closed the Shepherd-Poet’s eyes. 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured, 
From sign to sign, his steadfast course, 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source. 

The rapt one, of the Godlike forehead. 
The heaven-eyed creature, sleeps in 
earth; 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle. 

Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain 
summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand. 
How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land! 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumbers 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear 
A timid voice, that asks in whispers, 

“ M^io next will drop and disappear V' 

Our haughty life is crowned with dark¬ 
ness, 

Like London, with its own black wreath. 
On which, with tliee, O Crabbe, forth- 
looking 

I gazed from Hampstead’s breezy heath ; 

As if but yesterday departed. 

Thou, too, art gone before ; yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gathered 
Should frail survivors heave a sigh 1 

No more of old romantic sorrows 
For slaughter’d j'outh and love-lorn 
maid, 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their 
Shepherd dead 1” 

The demonstration of feeling elicited 
by this noble lament was worthy of 
the good taste of the Fraserians. A 
subdued murmur of delight ran through 
the whole assembly; and, as pity melts 
the soul to love, Beranger chose this 
moment to volunteer a song, which he 
did as follows:— 


Chanson de Beranger. 

Oiq, j’en fais le serment! quund tes jeunes attraits 
Qu’aujourd’hui je contemple, 0! Marie 
Qpand je devrais les voir, tons ces chanues si frais 
S’evanoutr comme un don de feerie. 

Ton amont m^me alors s’enlacerait autoilr 
De debris, Q charmante idole! 

£t le lierre, a jamaiB, d’un numortel amour 
T’offrirait fe.verdoyant aymbole! 
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Joyeuse on tes beaux jours, null« pleur b’a jamais 
• Propban^ ttt riante paupiere '• 

Xous t’simeut belle eniant ? maU encor tu ne spaia 
Si d’amour la parole est sincere: 

La dear do nos jardins, qui so toarne au Soleil 
D’un coBur vrai te fournira I’embleme— 

Son regard salua le Dieu a son r^reil, 

£t le soir, ce regard est le meme. 

Tom Moore here rose, and said— turn good for evil, and, with the per- 
“ I think, sir, that my esteemed friend mission of the company, sing my 
who has just delighted the assembly tmnslation of Beranger’s song—‘the 
might have been contented with the Banished Angel.’” Loud cheers en- 
rank of the first song-writer in Europe couraged Tom ; and, with his usual 
without filching from me the words of taste, he sang the following very ele- 
‘ Believe me, if all those endearing gant version of VAnge exile : — 
young charms!’ However, 1 will re- 

The. Baxished Angel, 

I^ady ! for thee I purpose to essay 

An higher strain. When rebels were in Heuv’n, 

'J'h' Almighty hurled his bolt, and in dismay 

Down to th’ abyss th’ audacious host was drivel. 

One, fair, tho’ frail — one only of that band, 

A potent charm against his evils bore. 

His heavenly lyre still kept he in his hand — 

Oh ! blue-eyed Angel, guard me evermore! 

Then did Hell's vaultVitb hr^rrid laughter ring. 

As, shocked, and loathing all that impious throng, 

The Angel, weeping as he touched the string. 

Began to pour his soft, remorseful song- 
God saw, and, snatching iVoin that gulf profound. 

Decreed him to delight our mortal shore j 
Thus Poesy shall charnr the world around — 

Oh ! blue-eyed Angel, guard me evermore ! 

Shaking his wings towards iia he flies, like bird 

Whom in its flight some rushing storm bath crossed. 

And, sudden ! Earth bears tones till then unheard. 

And wand’riug people pause, in wonder lost. 

Then was Religion nought but harmonies— 

Heav’n ne’er is deaf, forbidding song to pour. 

By Genius fed, more pure the altars rise — 

Oh ! bluo-eyed Angel, guard me evermore ! 

Vainly did Hell, with deep and envious hate, 

Pursue this Angel, from bis romrades flown : 

He soothed ot savage man th’ ungentle state. 

And mocked the Tyrant Vice upon his throne. 

AVhilst his sweet voice, all objects charming, flies 
T’ awaken love atid joy from shore to shore, 

God counts to him in U'env’n each tear he dries — 

Oh I blue-eyed Angel, guard nje evermore I 

Tell me, where now his glorious light doth shine I 
Hath God at length his banishment repealed 
No : thou dost sing—that soothing voice is thine — 

Lady ! in thee that Angel is revealed. 

But floors eternal must bedeck thy spring, 

Thy beauty raiment of eternal store; 

For a long flight I see thee spread Riy wing!— “ 

Then, blue-eyed Angelj, guard me evermore ! 

After the cheering bad subsided, we Lockhart and Fraser; and, as the name 
remarked that a very animated con- of Faraday was introduced, there was 
versation was in progress between considerable ‘ anxiety to know what 
VOL. Xlir. NO. LXXIII. F 
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two heroes, so likely to be in the 
secret, had to say on the subject. 
Their conversation ran pretty much as 
follows:— 

Lockhart. —“ Come, now, Fraser, 
give us the true version of the story 
anent Lord Melbourne and Fara¬ 
day ; for, to say the truth after the 
stout denial in John Bull, 1 for one 
very much question the accuracy of 
your statements.” 

Fraser. — “ You may depend upon 
it that your doubts are groundless. 
Errors here and there may have crept 
into the details; but the story is es.Jen- 
tially correct, and I know it.” 

Gleig. — “ How, friend — how ? 
Where is your authority ?” 

Fraser. —“ 1 am not at liberty to 
disclftse that; but if he were here to 
speak for himself, I am confident that 
all the most sceptical among you would 
be satisfied.”— {A loud knocking jse 
heard at the door—the company gaze 
at one unothev in silence; at lust, 
the Silent Gentleman, in evident gloom, 
exclaims — 

“ I say, Fra.ser, I hope your doors 
are bailiff-proof.” 

..Fraser. —“ I’ooh, pooh; you are 
always dreaming of those cursed pic¬ 
tures and dressing-cases, and such 
like. No bailifis ever made their way 
here; nor are they likely to come 
now.” 

Burry Cornwall. —“ In that case you 
had better desire the party to enter.”— 
{Fraser gives the signal—the door is 
opened, and a tall, mysterious-looking 
person, masked, and wrapped in a cloak, 
appears — the company exhibit evident 
tokens of curiosity while. Fraser rises.) 

Fraser. —“ You have just arrived in 
the nick of time. Here arc a parcel of 
people, who, having read your article 
about Faraday, pretend to discredit the 
whole story. I pray you, convince 
their understandings, and justify me 
in their eyes, and in those of the 
public.” 

Man in the Mask. —“ Nothing in 
the world can be more easy ; though, 
to say the truth, the object of my pre¬ 
sent visit is not so much to justify 
what has been written as to supply 
certain defects in the narrative. Tlie 
Whigs and Radicals have chosen to 

Q uestion my veracity; and even John 
lull has been so injudicious as to 
take up the cudgels in favour of Lord 
Melbourne. Now, though I know very 
well that the leading article wa.s not 


written by Hook, still,as it comes forth 
under what is suppersed to be the 
sanction of his name, I am bound to 
shew that the writer has ‘ stumped ’ 
nobody but himself; nay, more — I 
rather think that the writer knew the 
truth, though he chose in that paper to 
disguise it. Why should the Bull be 
entrusted to hands which are quite in¬ 
competent to deal with him ?” 

John Bull .—“ Upon my honour, I. 
know nothing about the matter. I was 
ill, and could not get to town on the 
Saturday; and I assure you, that no¬ 
body could be more annoyed at the 
affair than myself.” 

Maginn .—“That is, you were more 
than usually labouring under vinous 
excitement.” 

Hook .—“ Well, well, no matter. I 
had no- hand in the denial, and re¬ 
pudiate it altogether.” 

Man in the Mask .—“ However, 
gentlemen, that denial has imposed 
upon me a duty, which I now proceed 
to fulfil. 

In my original paper some men¬ 
tion was made of John Bull's new 
protege, Tom Young, and of his singu¬ 
lar activity both before and after Fara¬ 
day’s interview with Lord Melbourne. 
But I did not give him half llie praise 
that wa.'; his due. He and Ins em¬ 
ployers shall now have it. It clianced 
upon a particular occasion that Sir 
Robert Peel’s arrangement relative to 
Faraday formed the subject of con¬ 
versation at Holland House, when a 
certain noble loid, who shall be name¬ 
less, did his be.st to tlirow discredit 
upon the meritorious chemist by hold¬ 
ing up his religious opitiions to ridi¬ 
cule. t have reason to believe, like¬ 
wise, that, during the conversation in 
question, the idea of cutting the pension 
down to 200f.a-year originated. This 
vvas iniquitous; and,mind you, was to 
be justified on the ground of Faraday’s 
heterodoxy — a curious plea for the 
Whigs to urge, certainly—but still, in 
their estimation, a just one. But how 
^as the thing to be managed ? It 
could not answer their purpose to 
make the clamorfamosus date its com¬ 
mencement from Holland House. No! 
Faraday must be the subject of con¬ 
temptuous discourse elsewhere; in the 
clubs, and in more honourable circles. 
And how was this to be brought about? 
The indefatigable Tom Young, having 
received his commission, speeds off to 
one of the clubs; and, in his own 
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cunning way, draws out of this man 
and that man hints respecting Faraday’s 
opinions. The hints, thus collected, 
are worked up into form ; and the 
premier is comforted by receiving an 
assurance, that, if any stir be made, he, 
Tom Young, is in a condition to shew 
that Faraday is lightly esteemed by 
persons of science. All this, you will 
observe, precedes the first communica¬ 
tion which the said Tom holds with 
Faraday. Then comes the dialogue— 
first in the Secretary’s room, last in 
that of the Prime Minister, which in 
substance was precisely such as it lias 
been represented in the Magazine. 
And, with respect to what followed, I 
have very little to say. To be sure, 
Faraday did not receive a letter, either 
from the King, or from Sir llerbert 
Taylor. Hut, subsequently to the King’s 
having been made aware of the ca.so, 
he did receive a letter from Lord Mel- • 
bourne himself. Can you guess how 
it was worded ? 1 dare say not: for 

those who .saw it will tell you, that a 
meaner and more abject apology was 
never jtenned. Tt is, therefore, true to • 
a certain e.xtent, that the pension comes 
from Lord ftlelboiirnc after all; and 
that, with Lord Melbourne’s conduct 
Faraday has every right to be sati.sfied. 
For the prime luiiiister of England 
degraded himself us much by the tone 
of his apology as lie had previously 
done in giving the affront.” 

Fraser ,—“ Now, gentlemen, what 
say you to that ? Was 1 right or was 
1 wrong ? 

All .—“ Right, quite right; and now 
all that is wanting to overwhelm the 
Whigs with disgrace is, that the public 
shoidd be put in possession of an ac¬ 
credited statement by Faraday, or Sir 
.Tames South, or even f-urd Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Man in the Mask .—“ If they were 
correctly given, the statement of all 
would agree essentially with mine. 
But I have no furthei business here.” 

[Exit Man in the Mask. 

Namby Pamby Willis, who, by sdhie 
means, had contrived to sneak into the 
room, here requested permission to 
sing Yankee Doodle; whereupon he 
was incontinently turned out, and Car¬ 
lyle treated the company with Mozart’s 
irresistible song, beginning 

“ Wenn die Lieb aus deinen blauen 

Ilellen dffnen augen sieht.” 

during whicli he looked unutterable 


things in the direction of the round 
table. O’Donoghue next struck up a 
ditty, which he called 

Love. 

I often told you how I lov’d her 
In manhood’s early glow ; 

I never told you why 1 lov’d her — 

This you now shall know ! 

’Tis true her stature, shape, and face, 
Were, all tliree, queer—hut, zounds ! 
The “ handsome feature” in her case 
Was " fifty thousand pounds !” 

She had an eye, whose lustre lonely 
Her furrowed phiz illumed ; 

'I’hat is, one side and one side only— 

The other cheek was doomed 
To darkness deep as death’s drear 
valley; 

And hut for her bright nose 
N'O gleam had lent that cheek’e blind 
alley, 

Sucli radiance ii^ repose. 

Well, well, her fiitber lost his money. 

And she began to look 
In my fond eyes so stfangely funny— 

It would not suit my book. 

Could Itake oft'this old man’s daughter. 
Mis last remaining prop 1 
No, no ; I mixed some gin and water. 
And begged she’d taste a drop. 

9 

She did so ; and, as I’m a sinner, 

She pulled so wondrous well. 

That “ oh!” thought 1, ” such rare 
beginner 

“ Will doubtless soon excel!” 

And, turning to lier joyless father, 

I said, “ I’lare up, old chap I 
“ I wooed her once, oat now I rather 
“ Think the thread must snap !” 

The old man’s look grew .stern and 
sterner, 

I'he maiden seemed to swoon : 

“ So lio !” thought I, “’tis time to spurn 
her— 

Does she tl'nk mo such a spoon 1 
Good bye — good bye — both child and 
parent. 

Your cash is gone; and I 
To nothing being heir-apparent. 

Will wifeless live and die !” 

La voce della verita,’’ exclaimed 
Oliver; but hardly had he pronounced 
the words, when the Beloved of all who 
know him rose and said,— 

“ By .Tove I you are such a capita# 
fellow, Oliver. You put me in mind 
of that rascal the Duke of Modena— 
by contrast. You are the best, he 
the worst of mankind. Thank God, 
the English government has come to 
tlie resoTulioii of cutting that petty ty¬ 
rant. By Jove! he burnt Antonio in 
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effigy! Ha! ha! Well! nevermind. 
Stop a minute. I am now an English¬ 
man, and I say to the country of my 
adoption, 

“ The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall in their turns to tyrants fall; 
While thou shalt flourish great and free. 
The dread and envy of them all.” 

( Loud cheers. ) 

Sam Rogers next rose, and request¬ 
ed permission to sing a song about 
Time; but Tom Campbel! contended, 


that Rogers belonged to Eternity—that 
he ought to take his place at the spi'- 
ritual table with the ghosts. However, 
Rogers successfully resisted this pro¬ 
posal, and at length obtained the re¬ 
luctant consent of the chair to his pro¬ 
posed chaunt.—Oliver observing, “ At 
all events, Sam, you must admit, that 
you are Old Mortality, and, therefore, 
are among the immortal pleasures of 
Memory.” Rogers grinned, and, after 
one or two sepulchral throat-clearings, 
sang the following song:— . 


Old Time. 


Old Time sat in a marble palace; 

The earth was green, and the sky was bright; 
He pour’d red wine from a sparkling chalice. 
That glitter’d and glow’d like red sun light: 
The young and the fair, with flowing hair, 
Toss’d haughty brows to the shining sky ; 
They quaff’d from his cup, and bounded up, 
With blossoming cheek, and brightening eye : 
Ho! ho! Old Time, the morning is prime, 

Let fresh flowers flourish, and laughter chime*. 


O’.d Time sat on a crumbling column. 

Pouring black wine from a shatter’d urn ; 
Feeding a flame from a tattered l olume, 

But only making dim embers burn :— 

The wither’d and old, pinch’d up and cold. 
Totter’d and trembl’d, with locks like sleet. 

And wept to linger; but Time’s lean finger 
Shew’d them a grave beneath his feet. 

Ho! ho ! Old I’ime, you’ve a smile and a frown. 
And you only build up to batter down. 

Old Time stood lone on earth—a cinder 
Smoking like one huge Altna around— 

The pitchy sky was like floating tiudor— 

The world was dumb—with its senses bound 
In the vengeance of fire—higher and higher 
The mountains of smoke rose cloud on cloud, 
While the boiling sea roar’d drearily, 

With a scum of corses in seething shroud. 

Ho ! ho! Old Time, at earth’s funeral pyre, 
Thou hast left but thyself to trim the fire. 


Campbell .—“ It’s a confounded 
shame to treat me in this manner. 
Was it not enough that Byron should 
steal his ‘ Darkness ’ from rny ‘ Last 
Manbut you, ‘ poor Ghost,’ must 
make me a ‘ perturbed spirit,’ by pur¬ 
loining my idea.” 

Rogers .—“ Really, I had no idea.” 

Campbell .—“ I know that — liiat’s 
just what I complain of; you had no 
*idea of your own, and you basely filched 
mine. Never mind, you are but the 


ghost of a scrag of mutton, and you 
know it.” 

Rogers .—“ Mr. Campbell, I must 
give a check to your impertinence.” 

Campbell .—“ My dear fellow, give 
me pour cheque, and you shall have as 
mpeh of mp impertinence as you like.” 

Tpdus Fooh-Pooh .—“ Brother, give 
us a song, Campbell — any thing but 
your confounded ‘ Exile of Erin.’” 

Campbell .—“ Here goes”— 


Song. 

The Dey of Algiers brought the French ’bout his ears, 
Which to him turned out rather poor sport, sir. 

For the Mounseers flared up, and they sent him to sup 
With the Pope at his profligate court, sir; 
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And the cardinars hats broadly covered the flats, 

An(f gay looked each coped Monsignore. 

“ O, ho !” .said the Dey; “ well, if this is the way, 

I shall do very well without glory!” 

" Then,” said Colburn to mo, “ Tuneful Tom, d’ye see 
Algiers is a spot worth yonr viewing ; 

So thither repair, and note down with all care. 

The mischief you find the folks brewing ; 

Both native and French to vour purposes wrench — 

Get drunk right and left with them all, Tom; 

Then come back again, and call a fresh main, 

And I’ll warrant we’ll keep up the ball, Tom.” 

So off, then, set I, this new venture to try. 

And tiie New Monthly text-book for ninnies 
lias shewn all the town I was pretty well duwn 
To the touch-and-go game for the guineas ! 

Then, to Colburn long life ! and a truce to the strife 
That makes poor ntnnkind bottlo.stoppers ! 

Send it merrily round—so long as there’s found 
A noodle to fork out the ceppers. 


VVe need not assure our readers 
tliat this lay of the Bard of Hope filled 
all who lieard it with cheerful antici¬ 
pations. Under the influence whereof 
our friend ofTrin. Colt. Cain, chaunted 
forth a black-letter ballad, called the 

• 

Incantation. 

Come, sit down and drink all roun'l, 
With a free good will to Harry ; 

For lie can never a cuckold be 
Who won’t consent to marry. 

Ye who love ! and ye who hate ! 

And ve for nothing caring ! 

Ye who laugh at frowning Fate, 

Duns, bums, and devils daring. 

Drink deep of youth’s transporting cup. 
For, oh yo Cantab sinners! 

Since none can tell where he may sup, 
Let all respect their dinners. 

Then, come, sit down, and drink all 
round, 

With a free good will to Harry ! 


For he can never a cuckold bo 
Who won’t conseilt to marry. 

t 

Ye who read ! and ve who think ! 

Ye who’re all ambition ! 

And ye who seek in lo^o and drink 
Th’ immortal soul’s fruition : 

€.ook round, and from your hearts 
declare, 

If life’s most sought for treasures. 

Can in this thrilling hour compare ’ 
With our unclouded pleasures. 

Then, come, sit down, and drink all 
round, 

With a free good will to Harry ; 

For ho can never a cuckold be 
Who won’t consent to marry ! 

“That’s a queer song,” said Heraud. 
“ I don’t think it can be called poetry?” 

“ Don’t you?” quoth Barry Corn¬ 
wall, rising, “ then, mayhap, you’d 
like something more classical. Listen, 
then, all you turners of tumblers inside 
out to my 


Sapphic Verses to a Leg of Mutton! 

Oh ! for the glories bards have never mentioned, 
Glories which shall not now bo unrecorded ; 

Which, in all ages, from a Leg of Mutton, 

Claim their existence. 

• 

Where are our scholars ? where our men of science ? 
What can our Herschels dbd our Prouts he doing. 
That on so veiy popular a subject 

They hove no bo6k made 1 

Would that another rich man, like Bridgewater, 
Would be bequeathing bis superfluous thousands, 
Each man of genius, then, would, in a treatise, 
Prove its importance. 

Bell would explore the wonders of the knuckle ; 
Whewell would write a volume on “ the first cut;’* 
Kidd would as clearly prove its “ adaptation 
To man’s condition." 
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Think what a scope it gives investigation ! 

Think what there might be said about the gravy! 
Think what a source of study’s in the Pope's Eve ! 

Think of the thimminos ! 


Who that has any real love of nature 
Will not confess a sympathy for turnips 1 
Who will deny he has a taste for carrots 1 
Who’ll refuse capers I 

Hunger, the best provocative, is always— 

T, too, enjoy an appetite prodigious ; 

So, Kino of Oude and Mr. Buegess, I want 

None now of your “ sauce,” 

Men may in China take their chops with chopsticks ; 

Stakes are in England popular as races; 

Jews, and such folks, are marvellously fond of 
Saving their bacon. 

Beef, pork, and veal, are never to be sneezed at j 
Lamb, too, is very gentlemanly diet; 

But if you’d have your meat unto your ribs stick. 

Stick to your mutton. 

Oh ! ‘if some kind heart would ask me to dinner. 

Spare-ribs I’d spiire, nor E'l^ek my fill of fillet; 

Like an old cock, I'd make my stand on one log, 

, Wanting no other. 

Longman, Rees, Orine, Brown, Green, and Longman, if you 
Should in yoar joint stock e’er make me a sharer. 

You would oblige me very much by putting 
Your best leg ibreniost. 

Talk not of ven’son — tell me not of turtle — 

Foul is such/'are — I like more wholesome eating; 

Mutton well fed upon the Scottish mountains — 

Pood is for angels. 

W’hat are French dishes 1 Who would eat such messes ? 

So unsubstantial they can no one nourish : 

Land of all lands for epicures to live in — 

England for ever! 

Even plum-pudding — even famed roast-beef — must, 
Saving at Christmas, lose their jdace of honour, 

When on the table my beloved joint doth 
Make its appearance. 

How I (in fancy) make the first incision — 

See the rich gravy plentifully gushing — 

Smell the sweet odour in the steam ascending — 

How my mouth waters! 

” Done to a turn,” a slice 1 in my plate put, 

Then quickly follow carrots, turnips, capers — 

Into my mouth a sav’ry morsel goes — Ah ! 

.’Tis but a vision! 


Authors, alas! are strangers^to the butcher; 

Though in each book tbeir plates are speaking volumes, 
“ Nothing goes down,” and whene’er that the case is 
They ’tis who disked are. 


“ Nothing goes down !” cried O’Do- 
noghue; “ I deny that. Every fluid 
that falls in my way goes down as it 
were spontaneously, excepting the pure 
element—that I leave to my sister.” 

The beautiful blonde at the round 
^table here turned towards the Chair, 


and said, “ I beg, sir, that you will 
not permit us to labour under the im¬ 
putation of being water-drinkers, which 
might be inferr^ from what has just 
fallen from Mr. O’Donoghue. In re¬ 
futation of this doctrine, I need only 
point to the table at which I am seated. 
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But I will further sing you a song, 
with the permission of the company. 
{Rapturous cheering.) 

The Song of the Beautiful Blonde, 

Toss away the tea-pot! 

Let us have a bowl, girls ! 

Why tlie deuce should we not 
Have our feast of soul, girls'? 

4 

Swell the chorus—Heaven o’er us 
Laughs to see our giggling. 

Come, gay lassos, brimming glasses ! 
Lose no time in higgling. 

Toss away the tea-pot! 

Lot us have a howl, girls! 

Why the deuce should we not 
Have our feast of soul, girls 1 

Miss Jane Porter protested against 
any further exhortations of so very 
inflammatory a character. .She was 
surprised at her friend of the fair 
complexion, and begged to caution 
her against fluids of «I1 kinds. The 
laughing young Hebe replied that, at 
all events, there was no fear of her 
ever becoming partial to Porter,— a 
remark which, savouring in some sort 
of personality, met with a remonstrating 
look from ()r,ivrji. To keep the 
tongues in order, he called on Frank 
Sheridan for a stave; and our facetious 
friend forthwith favoured the company 
willi a song, written by himself, to the 
tune of tlie “ The Jolty Young Water¬ 
man.” The clTect was electric — no 
one had anticipated such a flash of 
eloquent versification ; so all thought 
it right to reward it with a burst of 
applause. Frank blushed, rose, looked, 
and smiled — smiled, and looked again; 
and, silence being procured by Thor’s 
hammer, pronounced the following 
oration, short and sweet, as the grace 
Jesse says before joining the knife- 
and-forkers at a feast of reason and a 
flow of bowl. 

“ Sir, I thank you for this unex¬ 
pected compliment. I can’t say it is 
wholly undeserved — not, I beg to re¬ 
mark, on account of any merit of mine^ 
but, gentlemen, by reason of the name 
I bear. (Loud cheers.) If the Chair¬ 
man will keep ray brother Charley in 
order for a minute or so, I’ll explain 
what I mean. 1 mean, then, to say 
that the grandson of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan is worthy of honour in every 
school, except the ‘ School for Scandal,' 
which he quizzed to death. If Tom 
Moore had kept his impertinence to 
himself, I might now have the pleasure 


of referring you to my life of my grand¬ 
father, instead of to his so-called Life 
of Sheridan. But, even judged by that 
imperfect picture, I say, beyond the 
fear of contradiction, that my immortal 
ancestor has most richly merited the 
wreath which the reluctant ‘ voices ’ of 
political and literary rivals were forced 
to decree for him. Yes, gentlemen, 
the heart of the whole nation owned 
the power of his genius, and Envy 
herself feared, nay, honoured, while 
she haled him. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
I am emboldened by that cheer to say 
one word more. It is a word of well- 
deserved eulogy to the memory of him 
ivho derived his genius immediately 
from that radiant source to which I 
have just alluded, and who ”- 

“ Transmitted it to you, Frank,” 
said “ Our Man of Genius.” (Im¬ 
mense applause.) 

• “I thank my friend for his well- 
intentioned interruption. Received as 
that interruption has .just been, you 
will, I doubt not, believe me, gentle¬ 
men, to be sincere, when assuring 
^ou of the heartfelt cordiality with 
which I drink a bumper to your good 
healths.” . 

So saying, Frank filled, and no mis¬ 
take — ami having tossed otf the tipple, 
brought himself to an anchor amidst 
jovial “ hurrahs” from all parts of the 
room. 

Mendehsohn Burlholdy next uprose, 
and all mankind wept. Good heavens! 
how strange it was to see the grandsons 
of the Sheridan and the Mendelssohn 
rising on the same night! It was odd 
— it was wonderful. We live in a 
strange — perhap.s a supernatural, per¬ 
haps a subnatural, world. Who can 
explain it sufficiently ? We are amazed 
like men in a dream Let those who 
can afford a solution attempt it. Men¬ 
delssohn is about the best fellow in 
the world — a man of infinite talent, 
deep learning, and great taste. As he 
spol^e, we were dissolved in tears! 
After all, we are not stocks or stones. 
Such men as the grandson of Moses 
Mendelssohn do not come upon us 
every day. 

“ W’hisht 1” cried Lover; “ Crofton 
Croker is going to sing, and I’ll help 
him in the Irish.” 

“ Irish or English, ’tis all one to 
me,’’ said Crofty. “ VVell, then. I’ll 
just amuse you with a nate verse or 
two by an Irish poetaster, one Teigue 
GaUoch, whose pious hymns are printed 
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and sung in my own beautiful city of 
Cork. Here is Teigue’s lamentation 
over the body of a tithe-proctor, named 
Davy, wlio was stabbed to the heart 
by a companion of the poet: 

V)o cApA]6rA Aij bar beAtti)Al5 beAp- 
tijMb PlAri), 

"Nap 5A7b CAP Ap bajle UApA bApAJlCA 
' ftiap j 

3AP n^AflA rAp lApp bo fAt5 At) CaPATI) 
Ab cljab, 

Sip fCArbA as a cAjpbe bac A pAjpp) A 
bJAbAtl- 

“ Now the meaning of this melli¬ 
fluous specimen of the venerable Iber- 
no-Celtic tongue is: 

My friend that death- blow when he gave 
ne’er mistook. 

In bringing a bloody tithe-proctor to 
'book; 

May the hand never fail that stretched 
Davy level, , 

And sent the rogue homo to his master 
the Devil. 

“ Teigue, it i* plain, wants the Big 
Beggarinan to be head of the Irish 
republic. He is as savage against 
kings as he is against tithe-proctors. 
Here’s a purty bit of Teiguc’s compo¬ 
sition upon the statue of George the 
Second, whicit all the world knows 
adorns the Mall of Cork, and is sur¬ 
rounded by an iron railing; under 
which, many and many a time, have I 
played at marbles and pitch-and-toss; 

Iv FAbA bop pf fo A 3copd)p, 

-Hr lobA Seoipre Atp cwle aco 
CeApp;Attce a mbpAppAib cpuA]5, 

2lr ai3j 6 6 CUA1S A]p trwo*)- 

Which may be upset into English thus: 

Long time hath reigned your king, 1 see; 
Like George may many more kings be : 
Within strong iron bars their dwelling. 
And trotting north, rest only Hell in. 

“ To make you understand the last 
line, 1 sliould tell you all that Hell is 
popularly believed, in Ireland, to be 
situated, as rny illustrious friend Tom 
Moore says,r , 

‘ In tliose delightful regions of the nortli 
From whence the humbug Ross came 
forth!’ ” 

Something singular next took place. 
Heneage Jesse advanced to Cltarley 
Sheridan, and said, “ Charles, a duet ?” 
“ Do it!” answered Charley; where¬ 
upon the two gay young fellows un¬ 
furled each a copy of the Union Jack, 
and interchanging bows of mutual 
courtesy, they separated and took their 


stations at opposite ends of the table, 
for the purpose, as they said, of avoid¬ 
ing the possibility of interrupting the 
fun. Then looking unutterable quiz- 
zification at each other, they struck up 
the following very peculiar song, Jesse 
selecting the pathetic air of “ All round 
my hatand Charley adhering, with 
^sportsmanlike consistency, to his fa- 
*^mous version of “ The Sea.” 

Dvet h\i J. Heneage Jesse and Charles 
Sheridan, accompanied by Disraeli the 
j'oungest on the Jews' harp, 

Jesse. “ ’Tis all round my hat 
Sheridan. To see, to see a h-u-u-t 
Jesse. I wears the green villow ! 

Sherid. The wild, the fresh, the ever free, 
Tlie ever, ever free ! 
Jesse. ’Tis all round my hat, 

For a twelvemonth and a day ! 
Sherid. With morn and lark, with horn 
and hound, 

Jesse. And if any body axes 

The reason vy 1 vears it, 

Sherid. We startle old earth to sport’s 
' rebound. 

.fesse. It's all for my true love, who’s fur, 
far away.'^’ 

Sheridan .—“ I shan’t sing any more : 
Jesse is making faces at me.” 

O’Donoghue here said that there 
was lightning flashing out of the cat’s 
back ; so, having whispered to Or.iVEii, 
he struck up “ Rory O’More,” which 
he sang, if not quite so well as Vestris 
or Lover himself, yet in a manner very 
satisfactory to the Royal Staff Corps. 
Southey then claimed a hearing, and, 
like a laudatory laureate as he is in all 
matters connected with the Queen of 
Periodicals, he sang in a triumphant 
tone : 

ItCgina. 

Whene’er 1 ope thy page, Regina, 

For matter sad, or thought of glee, 

1 find the purpose of the moment 
Is ever fresh supplied by tlice. 

If sometimes, after taking toddy, 

• I wish my night with songs to cheer, 

I only take up thee, my F raser, 

And carol like a chanticleer. 

When in the moniing, somewhat pensive, 
I find tlie soda water chill, 

Or when the soul requires excitement, 
To thee, my Fraser, ily I still. 

Like guineas in the breeches’ pocket— 
Or sovereigns, now the guinea’s gone. 
The jingling sound of thy sweet sonnets 
Soft murmur round my pillow lone. 
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.The summer comes when spring is endeti, 
The autumn|vlien the sunitiier’s pnst; 
And after autumn comes tiie winter; 

And then spring comes, the first as last. 

But in all phases—summer, winter. 

In teeming autumn, budding spring— 
Thou art, I now must say it, Fbaseb, 
Thou art, my boy, tliou art the thing! 

Signor Verini took advantage of lli# 
general rapture with which the lau¬ 
reate’s lay had been received, and pro¬ 
duced bis miraculous guitar, which 
sweeping with tlie utmost grace and 
beauty, be warbled the following ex¬ 
quisite version of one of Tom Moore’s 
lust melodies. VVe need hardly say that 

■" Tommy's soul, through all its depth. 

Was visibly delighted.” 

To have been translated, on one even¬ 
ing, by two sucli poets as Bcranger and 
Fanizzi was glory indeed 1 

\ 

L’ ultimo sue parole 
Quando ini disse addio 
Sconlar giaiiimai poss’ iol 
Meco saranno ognov; 

• 

Quid inelodioso accento ' 

Che r idina no consola 
Benche quel suon s’ iiivola 
iVe piu risuoni allor. 

Venga l'a.vveraa sorto, 

M’ ultraggiuru, ma invano , 
Seinpre il niio talismano 
Sarii quel suon d' nmor. 

“ Uammenta ncir assenza. 

Fra le ritorte e peue, 

Un cor die ti vuol bene 
Sol per to batte ancor,” 

Da dolce fonte in oltra 
11 pellegrino eirante, 

Per un sol breve istaiite 
(iusta del suo sapor ; 

Ma si provede intanto 
Dell’ acque ricche e care 
Di quelle goccie rare 
(’j)D dnniio a lui valor. 

Cosi al rigor del lato 
Nell'eremo della vita 
J.a fonte mia graditn 

Sard quel suon d'amor. • 

" Uammenta nell’assenza 
Fra le ritorte e pene, 

Un cor che ti vuol bene 
Per te sol batte ancor.” 

Captain Marryat rose somewhat 
doggedly, and began a complaint on 
his own part, and also on that of 
Clarkson Suinheld, for not having been 
noticed among the Annuals in the 
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morning. He was instantly checked 
by Olivkr in the following terms: 

“ Order 1 order! captain. No refer¬ 
ence to the debate. It is well over. 
However, as you’ve mentioned the 
matter, I beg to assure you that there 
are no two men living who can better 
afford to trust to fate than Stanfield 
and yourself. You are, both of you, 
first-rate fellows ; and as by tins time 
I should think every copy of your book 
is sold, of what use is noticing it ? I 
take this opportunity of publicly ac¬ 
knowledging four publications,— the 
Comic Annual, the Book of Christmas, 
the Angler’s Souvenir, and Datnes 
de Byron. They are very deserving 
of popular favour. I beg to fill a 
bumper to their extensive circulation.” 

( Loud cheers.) , 

Marryat was manifestly propitiated. 
As to Stanfield, he looked, as he always 
does, in perfect good humour with all 
mankind. A very general call was then 
rai.sed tor the Ghosts’ contribulion to 
the harmony of the evening. They all 
rose in compliance with the call, and 
sang as follows in full chorus : 

Mortals be gay 1 

Life’s a bubble ! • 

Tlie “ Devil to pay ” 

Ls Ghostly trouble. 

The Ghml of Di/ian. 

’■['was swam; y jMissolonghi 
That suck’d away my life — 

1 thought myself so strong, 1 

Felt rapture in the strife * 

Of squabbling “ Greeks” and others, 
Who still are on the stocks — 

A precious band of brothers 
For ” skill in giving knocks.” 

I hated them and scorn’d them. 

And they detested me—. 

I'm dead, and this has warn’d them 
'J'hat they and 1 are free. 

Chorus. 

Mortals be gay! 

Life’s a bubble! 

The ‘‘ Devil to pay ” 

• Is Ghostly trouble. 

G hcst of Goethe. 

Oh. why need you quarrel for riches. 

For honours, or any such toys 1 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches• 
Will go tlirougli the world, my bravo 
boys! 

They praise me as one of deep meaning; 

Vet I swear that the erudite few. 

Who such fruits from my labours are 
gleaning. 

Haven’t half as much “gumplum as you. 
t-* 
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Chorus. 

Mortals be gay 1 
Life’s a bubble! 

The “ Devil to pay” 

Is Gftostly trouble. 

Ghost of Sir Walter Scott. 

March! march! stout-hearted Oli van.! 
Hold you " right onward” in the cause 
of good order — 

March ! march ! gallaiit-soul’d gentle, 
men I 

You are the boys for botli sides of the 
border. 

Reoina’s proud banner spread flutters 
above your head, 

Yours are the realms both of truth and 
of story — 

Ever be ready, then. 

Lads of the potent peu. 

To fight for your country, your king', and 
your order! 

Chorus. 

Mortals be g'uy! 

Life’s a bubble! 

The “ Da'Al to pay ” 

Is Ghostly trouble. 

Ghost of Don Telesforo de Trueba. 

A short life and a merry one, 

I told my friend Disgustance, 

Was the secret of enjoyment— 

For when you go to dust once. 

You have nor legs to dance on 
Nor hands to hold the bottle, 

While you see the worms advance on 
I'ko region of your throttle. 

Chorus. 

w 

Mortals be gay! 

Life’s a bubble I 
The “ Devil to pay ” 

Is Ghostly trouble. 

The Ghost of Hogg. 

" Good night, and joy be wi’ you a’!” 
Fill a bumper to ane that’s awa’; 

Gin ye drink it in strong or in sma’, 

Still drink it, and drink till ye fa’— 

For the weakest maun gang to the wa’, 
And of Ghosts I'm the weakest of a’. 

Chorus. 

hlortals be gay I 
Life’s a bubble! 

The" Deuiltopay” 

Is Ghostly trouble. 

' The Ghost of Father Prout. 

The night before Larry was stretched. 
The boys they all paid him a visit. 


And B bit in their sacks too they fetched. 
They sweated their duijs till they riz it; 
For Lariy was always the lad. 

If a friend was condemned to the 
squeezer. 

He’d fence all the togs that he had. 

But he’d help that poor friend to a 
sneezer, 

And moisten his gab 'fore he died. 
Chorus. 

Mortals be gay ! 

Life’s a bubble! 

The " Heail to pay” 

Is Ghostly trouble. 

The Ghost of Mendelsshon. 

God bless you, merry gentlemen ! 

Let nothing you dismay, 

But loyally and joyously 
Hold on your vent’rous way. 

And I’ll bo bound that safe and sound 
You’ll all play out life’s play. 

Which is tidings of comfort and joy. 

Chorus. 

Mortals be gay ! 

Life’s a bubble! 

The " Devil to pay ” 

, Is Ghostly trouble. 

The Danish poet, Oehlenschlaeger, 
and the Swedish poet, Bishop Tegner, 
both sent from Scandinavia, the first 
by the King of Denmark, and the 
second by the King of Sweden, here 
rose together, and begged to assure 
Oi.ivEB that there would be no end to 
the immortal harmonies of the Shadows, 
unless they met with some substantial 
resistance. The right reverend author 
of the Fritfiiqfs Saga added, that with 
the permission of the company be 
would sing a song, written by himself, 
on a subject of a most Thor-hammer¬ 
like consistency. ThLs was instantly 
agreed to. 

The Song of the Giant. • 

Within the mountain caves I dwell; 

Far, far beneath the earth thejr lie. 
Where not one ra^ of light ere tell 
From Odin’s bright and beaming eye.f 

The pale-faced Asast I abhor; 

J. hate the sons of Askun^ born. 

For they bow down and gods adore 
Whom I regard with bitter scorn. 

And nought to me such pleasure yields 
As on the midnight storm to ride — 
To trample down the waving fields. 

And crush the stately vessel’s pride. 


• In the Scandinavian mythology, the Spirit of Evil is represented under the 
form of a giant, dwelling in eternal darkness within the bowels of the earth, 
t The eye of Odin is the sun. j The Soandinavian gods. 

The sons of Askun are men. 
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I love the tvanderer to mislead, 

Just when 4]is footstep homeward 
bounds; 

And I rejoice to mark his dread 

Whene’er the Giant’s laugh resounds. 

Yet I can even bear the light, 

The dazzling light of day to view. 
When the Valk 3 me’ 8 * take their flight, 
And wave their wings of bloody hue : 

For ’tis delightful to behold 
The bow-string send its feather’d dart,f 
And the sword strike so deep and cold 
Into the trembling human heart. 

O Embla’st daughter, fair art thou ! 

But vain the boast of virtue’s power : 
Ha, ha! tlie spoiler clasps thee now. 

And withered is the lovely flower. 

Say, why dost thou in battle’s flood 
Thus headlong plunge, young horse¬ 
man hold 1 

Thy father’s grave is soil’d with blood— 
Ha, ha ! that blood was shed for gold. 

• 

A sage dwelt in his calm retreat — 

Of truth was ever his discourse ; 

His accent flowed as pure and sweet 
As, Odin,$ thine at Mimer’s source. || 

A little vapour straight I threw 
Into the bookworm’s dazzled eyes ; 
Joy, joy ! he will my presence rue— 
Alfader’s power he now denies. 

'ITie poet’s dreams I ever hate — 
Valhalla’s f visions all untrue ! 

His lips of fame and country prate, 

And puissant gods, and virtue too. 

I cannot tempt the fool, 1 know, 

From the high cloud where he resides; 
But I’m content! —on earth below 
His vain illusions man derides. 

Let Tbor"* come with his hammer now; 

I shall but only laugh the more. 

And place the helmet on my brow, 
whose crest a forest jiroudly bore. 

Let godlike Force pursue his will. 

Let the Sun shed liis glorious light j 
But Evil is immortal still. 

And he with Good shall ever fight. 

The figljt reverend bard receiv^jd 
tremendous applause in return for this 
specimen of his cantatory powers ; and 
Sir Morgan O’Doherty rose and pro- 
])osed the poets of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark in the following facetious oration: 


“ Gentlemen,” said Sir Morgan, 
buttoning his surlout to his chin — 

Gentlemen, unaccustomed as I am 
to public speaking-" 

“ In the name of Peace, Sir Morgan,” 
said Mr. Yorke, “ do drop tliat ac¬ 
cursed formula, for it has been Inacked 
to pieces, and nobody minds it now. 
We’ll take for granted all that you 
intend to say in the way of modesty; 
and I am sure that in your case we 
shall not lose much of the commodify 
by the check." 

“ Mr. Yorke,” said Sir Morgan, 
“ I wish you the compliments of the 
season, and am very much obliged to 
you for the loan of your civility, and 
therefore shall proceed with due cau¬ 
tion. As for Elias Tegner, tlie Bishop 
of Abo, or some other foreign |5art, he 
and T are old cronies. Many a time 
we drowned down the long Finnish 
night—I do not mean a night at the 
Finish — in drinking what in the an¬ 
tique and parental •language of our 
father-land is called schnaps. The 
bishop drank like an old patriarch—a 
man deserving of canonization at the 
hands of any Pope Boniface that ever 
blessed any thing stouter than koly 
water. There’s my old friend Oehlen- 
schlaeger the Dane sitting near me, 
and to him I fearlessly appeal for a 
recollection of the nights which we 
passed together—not in toys and wine, 
but in jollity and punch. Do not 
you recollect, Ohelenschlaeger, the time, 
when you concocted your grand poem 
of Aladdin 1 It was one of the best 
things you ever did.” 

“ I remember it well, sir,” said 
Ohelenschlaeger, reverently lifting the 
meerschaum from bis muzzle, .and 
knocking the white aslies upon the 
table, while he exhaled slowly a lung 
cerulean steam of tobacco-scented fume 
—“ I remember it, sir,” said he, “ as 
well as yesterday; and I recollect, loo, 
that you had the kindness not only to 
translate the chorus of the genii budd¬ 
ing the palace in a manner the most 
peculiar, but also to write a letter in 
my name to Blackwood's Magazine, 
prefatory to the version.” 

“ Do not thank me for it,” said tlie 
Ensign, visibly affected by the deep 


• Valkynes, celestial maidens who attend on the field of battle, 
t In the original, swallow of the bow, 

t Embla's daughter is woman. ^ Odin is father of the gods. 

II Mimer is the god of eloquence — Ids source is Urdu, 

^ Vallialla is the paradise of the Scandinavians, •• 'J’lior is the god of thunder. 
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gratitude evinced by the Danish poet, 
“ thank me not for it—I merely did 
niy duty: He vrlK) does more, fee.; 

I forget the rest of the quotation. 
Hut this desultory style of oratory sad¬ 
ly disturbs the regularity of speaking. 

I was about to say that Elias Tegner, 
the author of Frithiqfs Saga, is a man 
mucli to be encouraged, and his work 
has never yet been translated properly. 
Some people — as, for instance, my 
friend Mrs. Busk — have overset it 
from the German, but that is not 
according to Hoyle. It should be 
done from the Swedish. It is only a 
injntli ago since in conversation with 
Charles John — 1 knew him many a 
long year ago, when he was Bernadolle, 
and, whimsically enough, my father was 
his •cajnairi when he was sergeant in 
India—and he told me that lie would 
be happy to give an*order to any one 
who would worthily translate the Lay 
of Frithiofs. What order, said I, does 
your majesty menu ? Of Vasa, said 
tlie old king, showering forth a volume 
ol‘ perfume from his essenced hand¬ 
kerchief. Vasa, I replied, who is he; ? 
Is his bank in Lombard Street ? Ber- 
nadotte hastened to explain that he was 
a dead King of Sweden. I answered 
tliat 1 had mucli rather have an order 
on a living banker in London — that 
the only collaring I cared for was col¬ 
laring the money — and that I was 
anxious for no other cross save that 
. wliieh is in opposition to pile. Never- 
theless, 1 throw out the hint for ambi¬ 
tious young gentlemen ; and conclude 
by observing, that the Frithiqfs Saga is 
worthy of a good version." 

“ The fact is evident," said O’Do- 
iioghue, “ that my broiher militaire has 
a translation in his pocket, and that all 
this palaver about bis iniimacy with 
King Bevnadotte, and Bishop Tegner, 
and Apollo, and Mercuriiis, and the 
rest, as my friend Barry Cornwall here 
felicitously expresses it, is merely im¬ 
provised for the purpose ofpnffingtoff 
the forthcoming translation. Come, 
Sir Morgan, honestly confess who is 
the unfortunate victim of a bookseller 
whom you mean to stick, and what is 
the quunlily of money you expect. I 
know' you too well, not to be quite 
aware that you expect Spanish for your 
Swedish." 

Mr. O’Donoghue, of the Royal 
Irish,” said the baronet, “ I have the 
pleasure of drinking your jolly good 
health — but here your accustomed 


sagacity has altogether, and from top 
to bottom, d«erted youf I have never 
written a line of translation of Tegner, 
except three or four of his boozing* 
songs, which are not to be despised. 
Of the Frithiqfs, not a line. But i 
know who is thinking of it and I am 
sure that he who translated the Camp 
of Wallenstein with so much energy, 
and such fidelity to his original —he 
who accomplished a feat which even 
Coleridge gave up, in a manner which 
won the applause of Coleridge himself 
— I say that Our own Man of Genius, 
if he puts his shoulder to the wheel, 
and exerts himself with an industry 
worthy of his talent, will produce a 
translatioti of the great Epic of the 
Norths which even the bishop himself 
will acknowledge to be equal to the 
original. Here's your Irealth, my old 
buck," continued the baronet, turning 
^ to the Man of Genius—“ here’s your 
health; and may* you live flourishing 
ill prosperity until, as the Icelandic 
poet says in the Edda, every hair in 
your heard stiffens into the consistency 
of a toothpick.” 

The Man of Genius blushed and 
replied nothing; the comjjaiiy was 
silent. 

Lockhart. —“ Are we to he fo7eign- 
tred to death, OuverT’ 

Oliver. —" By no means! Let us 
have your opinion on any subject you 
like.” 

Lockhart. —“ Done 1 To my opi¬ 
nions you are welcome; the subject L 
shall select for myself. It is Shake¬ 
speare. (Lowd cheers, and cries of 
“ hravo .'”) I am not, believe me, 
about to give you my own particular 
reading on this inexhaustible subject. 
I don’t think the occasion suitable ; 
and on sucli a subject I should wish— 
nay, feel determined—‘ lit audience to 
find, though few.’ But, sir, for what 
I am about to say, I have, and must 
have, ajil audience, however numerous. 
A monument is about to be raised in 
tl^e chancel of Stratford church to the 
memory of William Shakespeare (« 
dead silence). 1 have seen, sir, a sort 
of prospectus on this subject, in which 
the ‘ Bard of Avon’ is talked of. I 
hate the phrase. For the Avon itself 
I have the deepest respect—deep as 
the bed of its own bright course. To 
it I say, quoting the Wordsworthian 
stanza,— 

' Flow on for ever Avon stream, 
Fulfil thy pensive duty,’ 
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But to talk of Shakespeare as beinir 
the * Bard of Ax^n is about as just as 
calling llomer the ‘ Bard of Scaman- 
der /’ Both poets are tiie bards of the 
boundless mind and heart of man ; or, 
if we must in any degree constrain our 
compliment as regards our glorious 
countryman, at all events let us call 
him what he would most gladly have 
called himself,— The Barb of Enc- 
LANB. To such a bard the monument 
more durable than brass or marble is, 
indeed, already raised in the national 
heart. But that, gentlemen, is the 
poet)# own and personal .net. ()u?'S 
remains to be performed. Shall it be 
done ? (^Shouts of ‘ Yes !') Then, if 
to be done, ‘ it were well it were done 
ijuickly.' {Vehement cheering.) My 
object is accomplished by that heart- 
startling cheer. It only remains for 
me, gentlemen, to point out the mean¬ 
ness of the ‘ prospectus ’ people. 
They say that Garrick, Henderson,and 
Kemble were the principal dissemin¬ 
ators of Shakespeare’s fame! Oh 
Heaven ! The di.'isennnators 0(^11 Ag-v.- 
sPEAKvi’s fame ! I recommend such 
boobies to read Charles Lamb’s re¬ 
marks on this question of dramatic 
jioets anil dramatic performers. But 
observe, in their enumeration of ac¬ 
tors, they omit Kean. Now all of my 
hearers who have read the article in the 


Quurterh/ on the ‘ Life of Kean ’ know 
veiy weli that 1 do not stand here the 
apologist of that person’s errors But, 
surely, I may be permitted to e.\press 
wonder that any set of men, whose pe¬ 
culiar mental construction could lead 
tliem to consider .Shakespeare as a poet 
depending on actors for his dissemma- 
//(W, should have forgotten the contem¬ 
poraneous fact that, of all actors in the 
memory of any man whose subscription 
to thi.s monument can be calletl for, 
Kean has been the great erabodier of 
Shakespeare. I need not enumerate 
the scenic triumphs of the Roscius. 
{Loud cries of ‘ Hear/') His Shi/- 
lock, his Kichardj his Othello, atid last,^ 
but greatest, his IIamlet (1 know the* 
six-feet critics contend that he did not 
look this last character),— are they not 
all impressed on our recollection with 
the indelible stamp of nature ? And this 
man is omitted in the list of Sliake- 
sperian ^dmeniinators!' Nevermind— 
1 say nothing. Subscribe and prosper 1 
1 propose, ‘The glorious and immortal 
memory of William Shakespeare 1’” 
{Solemn joy in alljMrls of the mow.) 


As nobody thought of rising after 
Lockhart* we felt it our duty to dis¬ 
solve the sederunt with full ceremonial. 
W'e therefore ordered a round of tum¬ 
blers ; and that we might duly hallow 
tite departure, we suggested the pro¬ 
priety of a song from all quarier.s. 

“ What is the subject,” was asked by 
many voices, simultaneously rushing 
on our ears. “ If you are charged,” 
said we, assuming the gravity which is 
worthy of such occasions, “ we shall 
give the subject and a toast at once.” 

“ Charged 1” said the universal com¬ 
pany, in a tone indicative of the utmost 
sincerity—“ all are charged.” 

Here, then,” said we, “ here is, 
or are — for we shall not quarrel on 
grammatical triHes — 

“ Our Noble Selves 1” 

Having drank it,, on that hint we 
•ang. Who composed each verse we, 
at tins distance of time, writing as we 
do the morning after, jiave no inean.s 
of ascertaining. 

yore’s to thee of the Qiutrterly! 

Thou who such a uoble cock art j 
At him I’d laugh who would not quail 
A bowl of punch to J. G. Lockhart. • 

Or else to him, the soul of whim. 

The best who ever drew a cork — 

Of all the men that hold a pen. 

The mildest man, divine Noll Yon kk. 

The perfumed flower in sunny hour, 

Tlial does in yellow state adorn wall, 

Is not so sweet as he, the neat, 

I’he smart, the tidy Barry Cornwall. 

If loa.sts go round, and thoughts abound 
Of tender sentiment, 1 beg 
You’ll spend a qua’tern on the suha tern, 
The reverend warrior, G. R- Gleig. 

With bumj)er full we hail .lohu Bull.— 
Would that wo might his praises book * 
But who will dare, when he is there. 

To improvvise before 1’. Hook ! 

1 find our lay will lust till day; 

So let it round the table spin — 

With three times three, sage LL.D.,— 
Here’s to thy glorious fun, Magiun! 

I know' not why, whene'er I try 
To lind a rhyme for fools or sots, 
hly ready muse can scarcely choose 
To look beyond Alaric Watts. 

But if you wish to serve a dish 

All cooked in right high German .stylo, 
1 have no doubt the best sour crout 
You’ll find hashed up by Tom Carlyle. 

A higher strain, a loftier brain, 

W .ho upon Milton looking ne’oraWed, 
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Of b«aven and hell discoursing well, 

We bail amongst us John A. Heraud 1 

Keep up the strain! we “ bear a brain,” 
And here, in face of mute and tattler, 
We brim a bowl to the soaring soul 
Of that “ cognate ” youth called “ Mor¬ 
gan Rattler.” 

And, though ’gainst all the rules of 
rhyme 

The jingle should be voted heinous, 
Well brim a glass to the heart sublime 
Of our laughing, quaffing *• Man of 
Genius.” 

To ghosts and mortals, glorious throng ! 
Bright sons of mirth! stern lords of 
Reason! 

True be your praise! your censure 
strong! 

And your compliments of every sea* 
son! 

Here every mart put his hands into 
his neighbour’s pocket; and, crossing 
legs, they, to their mutual inconven¬ 
ience, played «the game of Hookey 
Walker; and the reporters, disgusted 
with themselves, dropped their pens., 
Great “ sensation,” as the French 
say, was manifested by the “ pretty- 
iwns,” literary and personal, surround¬ 
ing the ladies’ table. You might in¬ 
stantly have heard a “ pin drop,” as is 
originally enough remarked by Barry 
Cornwall, in Mirandola. The fair 
claimants having thus secured a hear¬ 
ing, then accomplished the following 
intercomplimentary canticle,—the cho¬ 
rus being Joined in con amorc by every 
gentleman present. 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 

There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 

T.ADY MOnCAN. 

O the Boys of Kilkenny are fine roving 
blades ! 

When they get into company with pretty 
fair maids; ^ 

And ’mongst all pretty maidens my 
friend L.K. L., 

In my humble opinion, must bear off the 
bell. 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers ! 

There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers! 
Respond to the call! 

1.. E. L. 

The flute-stop of my organ 
Shall pipe for Lady Morgan ! 


O, gentlemeti and ladies— 
Macs, Murphies, end 0’Brady's, 
Fill high to Lady Morgan, 

And all the race of Gorgan. 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers! 

There’s a toast for us all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 

mus. carounk t<orton. 

I really don’t know 
Why Miss Martineau 
Should pamphleteer so 
Against husband and beau. • 
Let’s all fill our glasses, 

My merry-souled lasses! 

And drink “ wedlock’s glow 
To the spirit of snow, 

Whom now we all know 
By the name Martineau. 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers I 
I'liere's a‘toast for us all ! 
Bovs, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
kespond to the call! 

• MRS. IIA LI.. 

I never yet could sport on 
I'he muse of Mrs. Norton ; 

For really, now, do you know, 

Her brow is so like Juno, 

That, upon my word and honour, 
I fear to gaze upon her ! 

But, though I. dare not roast her, 
1 surely here may toast her,— 

To Caroline all pleasure ! 

And profit beyond measure ! 

Chorus. 

To Maids, W ives, and Mothers ! 

There’s a toast for us all ! 
Boys, Husbands and IBrothers! 
Respond to the call! 

MISS MITFORI). 

I wish in a pressing tone 
To drink Lady Blessington ; 
For not even the frenzy 
Of Cola Rienzi 
Displayed half her fervour! 

I beg you’ll observe her. 

From her top-knot to shoe-tie 
She’s a model of beauty. 

And a consummate dresser. 
Well, here’s Heaven bless her ! 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Brothers ! 

'fbere’s a toast for us all! 
Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 

lady blessington. 

Mere’s Mary Russell Mitford! 

Who doth the stream of wit ford 
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In a st^le that’s qnite amazing. 

What IS youth’s o%beauty’s blazing, 

To the pure delight of making 
Persons in a tragic taking 1 
Tearsforth-streaming,hearts all breaking, 
Souls with passion’s thunder quaking! 
Strong, though sweet, like hoarse canary, 
Sounds tliy Toice, dramatic Mary. 

Chorus. 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers I 
There’s a toast for you all! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers ! 
Respond to the call! 

MISS MAIITINEAU. 

I, Harriet Martinoau, 

Wish One bumper at parting, O ! 

To the glorified set of you ! 

1 would here take a bet of you, 

'I’hat, search the world round. 

No such lads can be found 

As those foes of Sinall-beerians, 

Known to Fame as Fruserians ! 

Chorus, 

* 

To Maids, Wives, and Mothers ! 
There’s a toast for you alt! 

Boys, Husbands, and Brothers, 
nesj)ond to the call! • 

The Ghost of Father Front here held 
forth his whisky bottle, and begged to 
be heard in a case of “ narration.” 
liven the feminines were quieted in- 
stanter. He addressed himself to the 
subject 7iot before the meeting in these 
interesting and disinterested terms of 
art: 

“ Yorke and Boys! — without ex¬ 
ception, you are the queerest lads 
ever generated out of the beautiful 
city called Cork. W'ell—let all that 
be buried in immemorial oblivion. 
Living heroes of the world of letters, 
listen 1 Immortal as are your lustrous 
and illustrious souls, you can’t live 
here on earth for ever. No clay could 
ever stand the steadfast fires of your 
ardent minds for more than a hundred 
years. Down your tenements must 
inevitably fall; for the sustaining life 
within them, now glowing like a candle 
in a “ grotto ’* of oyster-shells, must 
soar to 

" An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested witli purpureal 
gleams.” 

There can be no question but you will 
be chuckled over, shouted over, howled 
over, by “the base,the dull, the cold.” 
Supposing, then, that you were all 
dead (great sensation) —supposing, I 
sjiy, that you were all dead (in¬ 


creased sensation) —supposing (but I 
won’t repeat) that you, gentlemen, 
were each of you ‘ one of us,’ the 
dirge which I should submit, not to 
you, but to your adversaries, would 
run as follows: 

Dirge. 

“ Now Dullmen all be merry O ! 

While the Fraser-Boys they bury O ! 

To curse their grave 
I’ll chaunt a stave. 

To the tuiio of Derry, derry, O ! 

So give your hearts to glee, for once, 

And we will have a spree, for once; 
While our lemonade. 

In proud cascade. 

Shall rival barley-bree, for once! 

Sing riggledum, diggledum, razor O ! 

Nmv we’ll astonisli each gazer O ! 

And to sky-cock’d ears 
We’ll bray proud cheers 
’Gainst the Lions who roared in Fraser 

• O! 

Don’t Dullmen be too megry O ! 

Sliould the Fraser-bojs they bury O! 

For the bright and bravo 

• In a glorious grave 

Will be deaf to your derry, derry, O ! 

So rather plunge in grief each dunce, • 
Shedding ‘ iron tears ’ that brief, for 
once. 

Has been the rei^n 
Of blood and brain, 

That gave the world relief, for once! 

Sing riggledum, diggledum, razor O ! 
There’ll be tears in the eyes of each 
gazer O! 

As they follow the hearse 
Of deep Prose and Verse. 

Which we ieel will be buried with Fra¬ 
ser O!” 

This solemn psalm caused the blushes 
of the ladies to be transferred to the 
cheeks of the gentlemen; and “ smooth¬ 
ing the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled," the bright Aurora bowed her 
sable rival out of “ cloud-land, gor¬ 
geous land 1” and “ Honour to Wo¬ 
man I* once again sung, the ladies 
withdrew, to give a beautiful embodi¬ 
ment of the Byronian image,— 

“ The slumbers of each folded flower.” 

And as for the men, having shaken 
hands (if hand-shaking it can be called) 
with the ghosts 

“ £vauishing amid the storm,” 
they—the men, not the ghosts—-took 
care of themselves, as true Fraserians 
always can and do. 
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XIST THE FIRST. 

It is just a year ago, since we gave a jolly row of otir friends whose sex is male, 
seated at a table round; where, o’er claret, punch, or ale, or what liquor could be 
found, they, with song, or chaunt, or tale, made the jocund night resound. Now, as 
William Wordsworth says, now another day Las come (you’ll find the line among his 
lays) of purer thought and fairer doom ; and behold a company, every one a lovely 
she, very busy taking tea. Or coffee, as the chance may be. 

He who from the imperial lord of Rome derives his haughty name, or else the 
foe of Julius’ fame may the title high afford, Caesar or Pompey, careful black, one of 
Afric’s injured line, standing behind a lady’s back, offers, not the cups of wine, but 
the cups, as Cowper sings, which cheer and not inebriate, and don't leave behind the 
stings which gentlemen who sit up late often find the morning brings to parched 
tongue and aching pate. 

What are thej^ doing! what they should; with volant tongue and chatty cheer, 
welcoming in, by prattle good, or witty phrase, or comment shrewd, the opening of 
the gay new year. Mrs. Hall, so fair and fine, bids her brilliant eyes to glow',—eyes 
the brightest of the nine would be but too proud to shew. Outlaw be, and Buccaneer, 
who’d refuse to worship here. And next, the mistress of the shell (not of lobster, 
but the lyre), see the lovely L.E. L. talks writh tongue that will not tire. True, she 
turns away her face, out of pity to us men ; but the swau-like neck we trace, and the 
figure full of grace, and the mignon hand whose pen wrote the Golden Violet, and the 
Lit'rary Gazette, and Francesca’s mournful story. (Isn’t she painted con amore?) 
Wlio is next! Miladi dear. Glad are we to see you here. Naughty fellows, we 
must jilead, that with voice of angry organ once or twice we did, indeed, speak not 
civilly of Morgan; but we must retiact, repent, promise Ifbtter to behave. She, we 
are certain, wiW consent all our former feuds to wave ; and, as we know she hates 
O'Connell, who calls her now’ a blockhead old, we shall say that in O'Donnell, and in 
other tales she told, there is many a page of^fun—many a bit for hearty laughing, 
some to shed a tear upon,— some to Relish while we are quaffing ; and that she can 
use the mawleys she has shewn upon the Crawleys. Prate away, then, good Miladi, 
—gossip, gossip, bore and bore,— all for him who to the shady grave has gone for 
years a score,—fbr the sake of old Macowen, and his song of Modereen Roo,— for 
your father’s sake we are going never more to bother yoii. 

Full the face that flashes near her; can wo draw away our gaze! Vision nobler, 
brighter, dearer, did ne’er on human eyeball blaze. Front sublime and orb of splendour, 
glance that every thought can speak ; feeling proud, or pathos tender, the lid to wet, 
to burn the cheek ; or, my halting rhyme to shorten', can’t I say ’tis Mrs. Norton* 
Heiress of a race to whom genius his constant boon has given, through long descentled 
lines to bloom in wit of earth or strains of heaven. O! if thy Wandering Jew had 
seen those sunny eyes, those locks of jet, how vain, how trifluig would have been the 
agony of fond regret which in thy strains he is made to feel for the creations of thy 
brain,— those wounda thou say’st he lived to heal,—thee lost, he ne’er had loved 
again ! O, gorgeous. Countess! gayer notes for all that’s charming, s>yect, and smil. 
ing, for her whose pleasant tales our throats are ever of fresh laughs beguiling. Say, 
shdl we call thee bright and fair, enchanting, wrinning ; but, oh, far hence such 
praise as ours ; what need she care for aught beyond Sir Thomas Lawrence. Go, 
try to rend, although his quill is too mean and dull what she inspired even in so 
great a sumph as W illis; and if that Yankee boy admired, who can a Christian 
person blame, if he, all Countess-smit, pretends that, if she lets him npar the flame 
of her warm glance he’d think it shame that, like her book, she and he should look as 
nothing nearer than Two friends. ; 

Our muse then, in a hurry, passes the pretty ladies by the glasses, and comes to 
where Miss Porter (Jane) is her iweet cup of coffee stirring, and in a soft and easy 
strain of Mrs. Skinner's parties purring. Miss Martineau, with serious brow, beside 
the author fair of Thaddeus, is meditating,"grimly, how she can prevent the very bad 
use that people have in this sad earth of putting things into confusion, by giving- 
certain matters birth, in spite of 'tlinories Malthusian. And last; the jolliest of them 
all, soft-seated on a well-filled bustle, her coffee sips, by Mrs. Hall — dear, darling 
Mitford (Mary Russell). Long may she live with graphic touch (though Croquis 

f aints her here left-handed) our English scenes in pencillings Dutch, as neat as ever 
>ouw commanded, in all their easy, quiet beauty—their modest forms, or grave, or 
gay,— their homely cares, their honest duty, with heart all English to display. 

, And now that all around the table we thus have taken our full career, we drink 
the Ladies (wliile we are able) in the first bumper of the year. Long may they 
flourish ere they fix, at lest, their final home in Heaven! We wish them joy 
through THJRTY-six-’^we’ll do the same in thirtv-sf.vvn! 
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^EW WORDS MORE TO THE CONSERVATIVES. 


At the close of the first years contpt 
ill the registration courts, it is both na¬ 
tural and necessary that we should 
pause for a while, to survey the past, 
and to fix in our minds such lessons as 
that past is calculated to give to us. 
We have called it “ the first year’s con¬ 
test;” and such, in truth, it is. In 
1832, a mixture of disgust and despair 
kept the Conservative party from think¬ 
ing or caring at all about either regis¬ 
tration or revising barristers. In 1833 
and 1834, no dissolution or change of 
ministry was looked for; and that list¬ 
lessness which has often brought defeat 
upon their banners, still prevailed. But 
in the present year, vast was the change. 
Convinced, by the trial of the last spring, 
that all hope was not entirely lost, as 
they had previously feared, and sum¬ 
moned to the attack 1^ the voice of 
their natural leader, the Conservatives 
of England thronged to the appointed 
field, and nobly regained the grownd 
which their former inactivity had yield¬ 
ed. The best proof of this, and the best 
tribute to their exertions, is found in 
the public declarations of their bitter¬ 
est foes. 

On the 20th of June, 1835, the 
campaign opened; and on the 1st of 
November it closed. On the first of 
lliese days the registration for the year 
1835-6 commenced, and on the last it 
was completed. Let us trace the al¬ 
tered lone of the Radical party, as these 
months successively elapsed, and tlieir 
fate was, slowly but surely, ascertained. 

They began with confidence, nay, 
with audacity. Tlie Spectator —a week¬ 
ly publication, which, though nobody 
else reads it (its weekly sale is shewn 
by the Stamp Office returns to be about 
900,) is still, for some reason best 
known to themselves, patronized by 
the Central Keform Association —put 
forth, on the 21st of June, the fol¬ 
lowing valorous defiance: — 

“ Whether the Conservative clubs are 
disbanded or maintained, the Liberals 
have entered upon a course of comhina- 
tion which they mean to follow up. The 
Reformers are resolved to ascertain which 
party is the stronger in the nation. The 
trial cannot be fairly made, unless both 
Tories and Liberals bring their entire 
force into the field. We, therefore, drfy 
the Tories to do their worst; and wish 
them to understand, that there will be no 
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lack of diligence or exertion on the part 
of the Liberal leaders to counteract their 
efforts. We have no doubt, that any 
means which shall ensure a complete re. 
gistratioii of qualified persons will give 
the Liberals a triumphant majority in the 
House of Commons.” 

Such were the “brave words” in 
which the Radicals delighted, in June 
and July. In August and September, 
as the game went on, tliere was less 
said, but a greater seriousness and mo¬ 
deration was visible in their deport¬ 
ment. In October the result began to 
be known, and long and woeful were 
the visages which retired from the re¬ 
vising barristers’ courts to the meetings 
of the Central Reform Association. 
The very same Spectator, which in 
9une had dared us to the conflict, now 
is compelled to admit, that 

•• Thfe UGcesaity of continued exertion 
is as clear now as ever it was. The ene- 
iby has not been vanquished, only pushed 
back.” 

No, the enemy “ has not been van¬ 
quished,” nor has he even been “ push¬ 
ed back ;” for, had he been, as you pre¬ 
tend, pushed back, that very pushing 
back would have amounted to a van¬ 
quishing. The two parties being, in 
January last, as the English polls shew¬ 
ed, very nearly balanced, it followed of 
necessity, that whichever party could 
“ push the other back," on this registra¬ 
tion, would, in so doing, “ vanquish 
them'' But the Radicals have not van- 
quished us in the late contest, because 
they have not pushed us back. 

In the same tone was couched the 
general circular of the Central Reform 
Association, dated November 2. 

Putting the best face on the matter 
that was possible, it declared, that 

" The zeal and activity of Reformers, 
under.the guidance of district and local 
associations, has again produced a great 
change in the registered coiistitoencea of 
the country, and upon the present regis¬ 
tration has secured to the cause of Re¬ 
form a very large accession of strength 
throughout the kingdom. 

“ The efforts of Reformers must not 
be ~ discontinued; the advantage now 
gained may be increased, and strength 
may still be added to the Liberal in¬ 
terest ; and the registration for another 
year will then shew, beyond a doubt, 
that there is no hope for 'foryism.'' 
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Here again we find an open, though 
doubtless a most unwilling confession, 
that the victory was not with the Radi¬ 
cals, and that it must be left to another 
year to crush the hopes of Toryism. 
As to the boast of the “very great 
accession of strength ” which the Re¬ 
formers have gained, we admit the 
fact; but then we beg to arid (what 
this circular takes care to say nothing 
about), that the Conservatives have 
gained a still greater ! 

But the clearest and most direct 
evidence that the Radicals knew them¬ 
selves to be beaten was yet to follow. 
Brooding over their defeat for another 
week or two, and losing, by degrees, 
all hopes that “ another year'' would 
rove more auspicious than that which 
ad past, they began, by degrees, to 
discover, and to announce the peremp¬ 
tory and urgent necessity of another 
Reform Bill. If this be not the* 
plainest and clearest confession of de¬ 
feat, and of all'but despair, then lan¬ 
guage has lost its use. 

On the 27th of November, the Specf 
tutor puts forth the following: — 

^ “ There will be no lack of important 
subjects to occupy the atteution of par¬ 
liament in its next session ; but we do 
not hesitate to say, that the amendment 
of the Reform-bill itself' should take pre¬ 
cedence of every other. We observe, 
that, in a late address of the Reform As¬ 
sociation, hopes are held out, that, at the 
next registration, the superiority of the 
Liberals will be fairly established ; but, 
when we reflect on the sacrifice of time, 
labour, and money, which it has cost to 
fight our adversaries in the registration 
courts which have Just closed, &c. &c. 
we are led to doubt whether the greatest 
exertions will counteract all these advan¬ 
tages on the Tory side.” 

Now, we are quite as ready as our 
antagonists to admit the manifold im¬ 
perfections of the Reform Bill; and 
we would beg to remind them, that if 
the^ had paid but half the attention 
winch they deserved to the suggestions 
of Sir Edward Sugden, Mr. Croker, 
and other Conservative members, when 
the House of Commons was in com¬ 
mittee on that bill, most of these ab¬ 
surdities and blunders would have 


been avoided. On the present occa¬ 
sion, however, we b^ to ask these 
gentlemen, how it is that the Reform- 
bill has been working on for three full 
years without their having discovered 
or remedied these manifold imperfec¬ 
tions ? And, above all, we would beg 
to inquire how it happens that all these 
important amendments have only oc¬ 
curred to them just when their antago¬ 
nists had inflicted on them a most de¬ 
cisive defeat ? Three successive years 
bad passed, and every imaginable 
question and difficulty had arisen, and 
it is only now, when a serious contest 
has taken place, in which contest, 
however, the law is at least as good 
for them as for their antagonist,—it is 
only now that they found out that the 
first and most pressing want is for 
a new Reform Bill- 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Roebuck, 
our future hope, the Prime Minister, 
or at least Charfcellor of the Exchequer 
of Queen Victoria,* may enlighten us 
in this matter. 

fa the last Number of his “ two¬ 
penny trash" he indulges us with the 
following view:— 

“ Is the situation of the Tories at this 
moment worse or better than before the 
last attempt made by the Duke of W el- 
lington to reinstate the Tories T 1 should 
answer, better. It is true the Municipal 
Reform Rill has been passed. But that 
would have been passed even bad that 
attempt not been made, and probably a 
far more efficient measure would have 
been attained by aid of tlie last Bouse of 
Commons. What would the I'ories lose 
by another attempt? Nothing. The 
Whigs would be harassed, their power 
•would infallibly be diminished by another 
dissolution, and the chances of Tory suc¬ 
cess are by no means contemptible. 
Look at the present House of Commons. 
The Chronicle says that it will not insist 
upon the fact of the House of Commons 
being hostile to the Tories. It is wise in 
thus abstaining^ for I do not believe that 
the House of Commons is so hostile. 

“ As the House is now composed, if 
Sir Robert Peel could place himself in 
his position of last February, he would 
have a majority, in place of being in a 
minority, of nine. The ministerial party 
lost by the elections—they lost by the 


* This rising hope of England keeps up, through a relative,, a correspondence 
with Canada, much of which correspondence appears from time to time in a Canadian 
paper. In one of these letters we read the following bright anticipation 

•' Depend upon it, when Victoria comes to the throne, O’Ctmnell, Hume, 
RoeSttck, and Durham, will sway the destinies of England," 

Poor Lord Durham ! t 
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deotion committees—they have lost 
nearly all the chance elections that have 
taken place since the general election. 
Four or five would have been enough to 
turn the scale in February last, and more 
than four or live have been gained by the 
Tories. Who, then, shall say that the 
present House of Commons would refuse 
to act with Sir Robert Peel, in case the 
king should again choose him for his mi. 
niatitf 1 One thing is quite evident, he 
ffionld not be weaker than the present 
ministers ; and were the Tories once made 
to understand that the Whig Irish Tithe 
Bill is but mere parchment, and utterly 
useless as a law, they might defeat the 
Whigs on every measure that could be 
brought before the House. 

“ Whose fault is this 7 I answer ’tis 
the fault of the Whigs. The supporters 
of the ministry will, doubtless, be angry 
with me, and assert that I am betraying 
tlie liberal cause by thus exposing the 
weakness of the W^higs. I'his is an idle 
imputation, and results only from their 
imbecility. * 

“ Do the supporters of the ministry 
believe that the enemy does not thorough¬ 
ly understand the present position qf the 
House of Commons ? Do they believe 
that votes have not been accurately 
counted, and the gains and losses duly 
estimated 7 Do they believe that the 
gains of Inverness-shire, Devonshire, 
Drogheda, Canterbury, Oldham, Cork 
(county), Devijses, and others, are not 
appreciated 7 And if our enemies see 
ail these things,,why should we not speak 
of them? That they do see them—that 
they do boast of them — and that they 
count on them, we all know; it is like 
children, then, in us, to attempt to hide 
the evil by shutting our eyes upon it. 

" For my part, 1 wish the people to 
perceive the evil; 1 wish them to know 
in what it consists. The Reform-bill, 
and a high degree of excitement, gave the 
Liberal party a majority in the House dt 
Commons. Every day is diminishing 
that majority ; and, through the imper¬ 
fections of the Reform-bill, the Tories 
have been enabled to win back their way 
into the House of Commons, and will 
soon be able to seize upon the reins of 
government. The Morning Chronicle^ 
and other Whig papers, may shut their 
own eyes, and attempt to blind ours ■, 
but this fact is evident, that in ordinary 
and calm times it will he almost impos- 
sible for the Liberals to maintain a ma- 
jorityin the Commons. I do not mean 
to say that as time goes on the Liberal 
power will not increase: I think it will; 
but this increase will bo made by the 
growing feeling out of doors, and will 
result in spite of the existing election 
law, and not by ajd of it. We shall find 


on some fine day that the Tories are 
safely seated in office. The Liberals 
will be outvoted in the Commons, and 
then will come fermentation among the 
people: another Reform Bill time — in 
fact, another revolution; and by the 
aid of this high excitement, the Tories 
may again be frightened from power. 
But I ask the people of £ngland..'^again 
and again it ought to be asked of them— 
do they intend to allow this state of 
things to continue? Are they content 
to gain the results of good government 
only by revolution 7—by an excitement 
always dangerous, always costly, and 
therefore mischievous 7 Do they not 
desire to obtain the results of good go¬ 
vernment peaceably—to live daily quiet¬ 
ly under a good government; not to be 
ever, by threats and excitement, forcing 
a bad government to be for a time a 
good one? If they desire this steady 
good — this peaceful and healthy rul^ 
they shoulil set about obtaining it in a 
business-like manner. Let them go to 
the root of the evil, and get radically rid 
of the mischief. • 

*' What, then, is the evil 7 Every day 
points it out to us. The representation 
of the people is faulty. The intent even 
of tlie Reform Bill, imperfect as that in. 
tent was, has not been carried out. '^lie 
system of registration and the rate-pay¬ 
ing clauses, disfranchise above a third of 
the constituency.” 

Now, from this and the Spectator 
we gather, as plainly as words can 
speak, that in truth and fact the Re¬ 
form-bill itself is felt to be an utter 
failure, in so far as the destruction of 
the Tories was its especial end and 
object; and that another Reform-bill 
is now desired, which shall more effec¬ 
tually accomplish that object. 

This plan is doubtless both natural 
and praiseworthy; but we have our 
fears as to its practicability. True, 
the Spectator, confessing Lord John 
Russell to be altogether incompetent 
to the task, wishes to place it in the 
hands of Messrs. Hume, Grote, Ward, 
and* Co. Still, though it would be 
absurd to apprehend the least difficulty 
on the score of conscience, reputation, 
or honourable dealing, so far as these 
gentlemen were concerned, we cannot 
but fear that the task of throwing such 
a scheme into a producible form might 
somewhat perplex even their known 
ingenuity. 

The Reform-bill, a,s it stands, it 
must be remembered, was not framed 
by Tones; nor was a Tory House of 
Lords permitted to “ deform” it by 
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any of tlieir “ amendments.” It was 
the genuine issue, lawfully begotten, 
of Whig and Radical, for that express 
purpose conjoined. There is not the 
least fragment of it on which any 
“ Reformer" can lay his finger and 
say, This was the work of a Tory 
Hou.se of Lords, injuring, as far as it 
was possible, the whole measure. 

If, then, the original measure (being, 
as it is, a pure, unadulterated, piece 
of Whig-Radicalism) has failed of its 
chief, and almost only object — the 
keeping the Tories out of all power 
and influence in the state;—in what 
way is it conceived, that, by a few 
strokes of Mr. Hume’s pen, it can 
be made that which it is so ardently 
wished to be ? 

We admit, at once, that many cor¬ 
rections are necessary. We admit, 
that when an electioneering committee 
chooses—as Mr, Baines’s, at Leeds, 
did choose—to issue nearly 2600 ob¬ 
jections, embracing more than half the 
constituency of the town ; and then is 
.shewn, in the sequel, to have grounds 
for less than 600 of them,—we agree 
that some pecuniary fine or punish- 
ntent should be awarded. We admit, 
also, that some simple general rules 
ought to be laid down—as to whether 
service of objection by the post is 
good—as to whether two persons oc¬ 
cupying one farm have each a 
vote—and on several other points that 
might be named. And, above all, we 
need a court of appeal, presided over 
by some competent individual, ap¬ 
pointed by the whole of the judges of 
the three law courts, to hear disputed 
cases; so that the New River pro¬ 
prietors may not be all admitted to 
their votes jn Herts, and all excluded 
from their votes in Middlesex, as they 
are in this year’s registration. 

The necessity of moving such amend¬ 
ments as these we willingly admit, 
and should readily concur in forward¬ 
ing. But still, as we have no such 
amendments to propose, on our part, 
with the special view of aiding the Con¬ 
servative interest, so we do not well 
see how any rational proposition can 
be made, which slmll not be absurd 
and unju.st on the face of it, and wAicA 
shall m&terially assist the Whig-Radical 
cause. 

The “ Liberals” are disappointed in 
the result of this year’s registration. 
Doubtless they have the best reason 
for being so; and we, probably, are 


[January, 

quite as much aware of the extent of 
their defeat as they are themselves. 
But, with our eyes wide open to this 
point, we must confess our total 
inability to see how they can be ma¬ 
terially aided by any new enactment— 
i. e. of a rational character. 

They have lost, for instance, the 
“ forty thieves” of Huntingdon. Sad 
case; doubtless, that the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford’s steward—(his Grace, of course, 
“ knows nothing whatever of the mat¬ 
ter”)—should be foiled in such a nice 
little job as the makingybrfy votes out 
of one field of scarcely forty acres. 
But how can it be helped ? More 
careful to make the votes than to make 
good conveyances to his clients, the 
doer of this snug little job thought he 
would, at the same time, do the Ex¬ 
chequer out of half the stamp duty. 
And thus this nice little plot was 
spoiled. Alack a day ! But how, we 
want to know,^an a new Reform-bill 
provide a sure immunity for such 
blunders as these ? 

Again, the forty-two vestrymen of 
Marylebone, who, holding their offices 
for only fAree years, yet got their claims 
foisted in, after the legal time, as 
having a freehold right in the parish 
stone-yard ! All these went overboard 
in one fell crash. Lamentable the 
thought, indeed, that two-and-forty 
such genuine, sound, unimpeachable, 
freehold votes as these should be lost. 
But, in what way, we are curious to 
know, would Messrs. Hume and Grote 
provide that such votes should be got 
upon the register in years to come? 
For our own part, we confess our 
utter inability to conceive how one 
new Reform lull, or twenty, could 
make good freehold voters of the Mary¬ 
lebone vestrymen. 

Nevertheless, a new registration bill 
we must have. That is admitted on 
all hands. On our part, we readily 
admit that the far-famed Reform-bill 
is stuffed with blunders and absurdi¬ 
ties, and those blunders and absurdi¬ 
ties we desire to see removed, without, 
however, expecting either to gain or 
to lose, as a parly, by their removal. 
The Whigs and Radicals, on the other 
hand, cry out loudly for a new Reform- 
bill as a means whereby they may defeat 
theTories; thereby confes.sing,as plainly 
as words can speak, that, with the pre¬ 
sent bill, though of their own manufac¬ 
ture, the Tories are like to prove, in the 
long run, too powerful for them. 
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Let them, however, rack their brains 
for some new scheme which may help 
them to a permanent majority: be it 
our part — looking to the House of 
Lords to defeat any manoeuvres of the 
Humes and Wards and Roebucks— 
to review the past for encouragement 
and for instruction, and to address our¬ 
selves to the future with more ardent 
hopes and more determined resolu¬ 
tion. 

We have beaten, then, the Destruc¬ 
tive party—the enemies of the consti¬ 
tution, of the church, and of the mo¬ 
narchy—we have beaten them, totally, 
and decisively, in the very first regular 
engagement whicli has taken place 
under the new system. And shall not 
this success fill us with fresh courage, 
and animate us with the most strenuous 
determination that 1836 shall fully and 
irrevocably complete what 1835 has so 
well begun ? 

Let us, then, not c«ily continue but 
augment our efforts, and fill up the 
numerous intervals in our ranks which 
have been visible in the past year* We 
now know the path to certain victory; 
shall we not follow it with the most 
fervent determination ? 

First, then, we must continue and 
improve our organization. This is the 
main and chief point of the whole. 
Without organization all is loose, de¬ 
sultory, and uncertain. To explain 
sufficiently what we mean by the term, 
we will first narrate what has actually 
been done, within the last ten months, 
in one single county of England. And 
we shall then ask, Why may not the 
very same course be taken, the very 
same means be used, in every indi¬ 
vidual county or district throughout 
the British Isles ? 

At the close, then, of the general 
election of .January 1835, the com¬ 
mittee of the Conservative candidate 
in an English county determined that 
they would not finally separate till 
they had considered, whether or not a 
permanent association for the county 
might not, with advantage to the gene¬ 
ral cause, be formed and maintained. 
Adjourning, therefore, for one mouth, 
they reassembled in February, to con- 
.sider and discuss the course that should 
be subsequently taken. 

At that meeting it was resolved that, 
without mixing in any momentary 
question of the day, touching this or 
that ministry, it was clearly desirable 
that a society should be formed for the 


purpose of placing on the register the 
unregistered property of the county, 
and also of purifying it from a multi¬ 
tude of fictitious votes, which had, 
from the want of any oversight, been 
permitted to place themselves on the 
register. 

Such a society was then and there 
constituted ; and in one month it reck¬ 
oned amongst its members between 
two and three hundred of the most 
respectable resident freeholders of the 
county. A governing committee was 
then formed, consisting of the leading 
members of the society ; and monthly 
meetings were appointed,at which new 
members were to be admitted, and the 
various objects of the association suc¬ 
cessively discussed. 

This society advanced with rapid 
strides. By the approach of summer 
its numbers had increased to above 

• four hundred ; and more than twenty 
local committees had been formed in 
the various districts j»f the county for 
the prosecution of its objects. 

Those committees proceeded upon 

* the most natural and obvious plan. 
They consulted the poor-rate books 
for the 50l. occupiers, and they can¬ 
vassed these individually, till, in some 
districts, they accomplished, after much 
labour, the registration of the whole. 

While this was transacting through¬ 
out the county, a working snb-coiminttee 
was formed in the central town, con¬ 
sisting of gentry, professional men, and 
tradesmei! of some respectability and 
intelligence, to whom the conduct of the 
registration itself was confided.' These 
applied themselves unremittingly to 
the scrutiny of the claims sent in, in¬ 
stituted inquiries in every direction, 
and, when the time arrived, directed 
the issue of the necessary notices of 
objection on the one hand, and pro¬ 
vided the means of defence on the 
other. 

The result of this investigation wa,s, 
that, when the revising barristers had 
concluded their sittings, it appeared 
that the Conservative committee had 
established one-half of the objections 
they had taken, while their opponents 
had only succeeded in less titan one- 
third ; and tliat the actual gain to the 
Conservative cause, by the objections 
alone, was nearly equal io Jive hundred 
votes ! 

The final result of these ten months' 
proceedings is, that, itt place of a small 
minority, in which they were left at the 
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general election of January 1835, the 
Conservatives of this county can now 
reckon, with the most well-grounded 
confidence, upon a majority of consi¬ 
derably more than one thousand, on 
any contest, come when it may. 

This is what we mean by organiza¬ 
tion ; and we now once more impress 
upon our readers throughout the United 
Kingdom the question. Whether each 
of them, in his own neighbourhood, 
is putting forward such a system of 
operations as this? To every county 
in England we put the questions,— 

1. Have you a registration commit¬ 
tee; and, if your county is divided, 
have you one for each division ? 

2 . Is that registration committee well 
supported and well organized ? Have 
you the name of every leading gentle¬ 
man in the county, of Conservative 
principles, as a member ? and have 
you a sub-committee actually at work ' 
in every important town and village in 
your division ? * 

3. Have your poor-rate books been 
examined, parish by parish, for the, 
qualified voters who are not yet regis¬ 
tered ? 

if all this, and much more, in scru¬ 
tiny, in canvassing, and in becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the state 
of the district, be not yet done, still re¬ 
member you have six months before 
you. Now, then, and without an 
hour’s delay, set about the task, and 
let nothing stay or slacken your exer¬ 
tions, till you can fearlessly recall to 
mind Nelson’s words, and declare that, 
for your part, you have done your 
duty. 

But, secondly, we mus^ observe that 
there is something that every man, in¬ 
dividually, can accomplish. And this 
is, to invest himself, as the law allows 
him to do, with as much political 
power as his means will enable him to 
acquire. 

The Whigs, in their Reform-bill, 
have done what they could to cver- 
whelm and swamp the influence of 
property, by the flood of the ten- 
pounders which they have let in upon us. 
Still, however, they have not been able 
to repeal the law which gives a man a 
freehold vote for any county in Eng¬ 
land for which he chooses to purchase 
a freehold estate. That they look with 
dislike and with dread on this franchise, 
■which they have been compelled to 
leave untouched, is sufficiently clear 
from Hume’s motion, in the late ses¬ 


sion, to limit all electiqns, counties in¬ 
cluded, to a single day,—the effect of 
which would have been, that a man 
who happened to hold estates in five or 
six counties could not by possibility 
traverse them in time to tender his 
votes! This notable scheme, however, 
foundered in its passage, and the 
county votes remain intact. 

The property of the county, then, 
seeing that a war of the most deadly 
and unrelenting a character is declared 
against it, ought to exert its own 
powers to meet the common enemy on 
the field which the law has appointed. 
Every thing that Radicalism can do to 
keep down the influence of property in 
this country has been tried ; but, still, 
it has been too much for them to ask 
that the holder of a freehold in Sussex 
shall be disqualified from voting be¬ 
cause he is also the holder of a free¬ 
hold in Kent. Thus that influence 
which ought to ItUve been directly and 
openly awarded to you, as Horne 
Tooke himself confessed, is still, though 
hated and discountenanced, as far as 
possible, left open to its natural course, 
through this, its unavoidable channel. 

Use it, then, boldly, earnestly, and 
to the utmost possible extent. Let a 
Warwickshire man possess himself, 
first, of votes for both divisions of his 
own county,—then for Worcestershire; - 
Slaflbrdshire, and Derbyshire. Let a 
Gloucestershire freeholder lake care, 
without delay, to purchase votes in 
Somerset and Worcester. A resident 
in Middlesex or Surrey must bestir 
himself forthwith, to get votes not only 
in each of these counties, but in Kent 
also; and a Cambridgeshire Conserva¬ 
tive must look to Herts and to Suffolk. 

On this system, if the Conservatives 
will but simultaneously act, the victory 
must be theirs. W'e have it confessed, 
under Lord Brougham's own hand, 
that the men of 5001. a-year are more 
decidedly Conservative than the House 
of Lords. What remains, then, but 
that these men should act up to their 
own opinions, and the whole of the 
counties of England would return 
Conservative members; and thus the 
constitution might be placed beyond 
danger. 

But how far are we to go in the ma¬ 
nufacture of votes ? This is a question 
which has been frequently asked dur¬ 
ing the last two or three years by good 
honest Conservative gentlemen, who 
have no other understanding of a law 
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than that it is to be obeyed, not only 
strictly and liftrally, but even to the 
supposed spirit and intent thereof. To 
these gentlemen it has appeared a mat¬ 
ter beyond a doubt that, with the pass¬ 
ing of the Reform-bill, all fagot¬ 
making, all manufacturing of votes, 
was to cease; and every thing was to 
be of the most high-minded and de¬ 
licate cast,— leaving all trickery and 
vote-making to tlie times gone by. 

This was really and honestly be¬ 
lieved by many good, well-meaning, 
credulous Tories, up to this present 
year. The point, however, is now 
settled. The test has been applied, 
and it is now confessed, nay declared, 
without any backwardness or hesita¬ 
tion, that the course the Whigs mean 
to take is, to make every vole they can, 
honestly or dishonestly, legally or ille¬ 
gally, by fair or by foul play, by day 
or by night, above ground or below it. 

An objection was Jlaken in Middle¬ 
sex to the Russell-fagots in Blooms¬ 
bury,—six regular parchment votes as 
ever came out of a law-stationer’s of¬ 
fice. Down came the Duke of* Bed¬ 
ford’s agent to defend them, and to 
attest that, for the good and sufficient 
consideration oijive shillings each, the 
said freeholds were duly and legally 
conveyed and registered. And these 
votes stand now enrolled, after investi¬ 
gation and argument, on the published 
list of the electors of Middlesex! 

In Huntingdonshire the like au¬ 
dacity was displayed, but not with the 
same success. The forty votes there 
manufactured by his Grace of Bed¬ 
ford’s steward were strenuously de¬ 
fended ; but, alas ! the stamp-office 
had been defrauded, and thus the 
“ forty thieves” lost their votes. 

In Marylebone the c.ise was still 
worse. Two-and-forty fellows, who 
had no more right to call themselves 
“ freeholders of Middlesex” than the 
like number of costermongers from 
Covent Garden, sent in claims for the 
parish stone-yard, because they, for¬ 
sooth, being elected vestrymen ^or 
three years, chose to imagine that this 
valmble/reeliold vested in them. True, 
they were struck off the lists, without 
much hesitation, by the revising bar¬ 
rister; but then the Spectator and the 
Keform Association immediately disco¬ 
ver that a new Reform-bill is indis¬ 
pensably necessary I 

By these specimens, however, which 
are only selected from among a multi¬ 


tude, we gather that it is the unhesitat¬ 
ing determination of the Whigs and 
Radicals to stick at nothing which may 
in any way help to prop their falling 
cause. The coolness and impudence 
of this resolve may be measured by 
this paragraph in the Spectator of 
November 20. 

“ From the following sneering para¬ 
graph in the Kentish Gazette, we are 
glad to find that, in some quarters at 
least, the Reformers are preparing for 
the next registration :— 

“ ‘ The Whigs in various parts of the 
kingdom are vigorously carrying on the 
trade of fagot-making. Among others, 
Karl Spencer is accommodating consi. 
derable numbers with forty-shilling free¬ 
holds from his estates in East Surrey.’ ” 

This paragraph is instructive in a 
variety of ways. It is pleasant to see 
the mask thrown off by an out-and-out 
Radical like the Speefnfo/', which, after 
eschewing the Whigs and their tricks, 
advocating the ballot, and profe.ssing a 
vast admiration for purity of election 
of all kinds, now comes out boldly, 
when the turn is to be served, as the 
thick-and-thiii advocate of fagot-mak¬ 
ing! “ We are “glad to find,’* says 
this Radical journal, “ that the 'Re¬ 
formers are preparing for the next Re¬ 
gistration !” Very well, good Mr. 
Radical; and now we understand what 
your views of purity of election are, it 
shall go hard if we are not a match for 
you, even at this game also. 

The Conservatives have now, at 
le.ist, fair warning. With W’higs or 
Radicals alike, fagot-making.is all the 
fashion. Is thei-e, then, any choice 
left to us ? The “ forty thieves” at 
Hartford plead that “ by law,” if their 
deeds were but properly stamped, their 
voles are good. With new stamps 
they will press for re-admission next 
year. Next year, abso, will come for 
registration all the newly-manufactured 
forty-shilling freeholders of Lord Spen¬ 
cer’s Wimbledon estates. And are the 
Cbnservalives to stand by and see 
these things done, and be silent and 
inactive ? Are they to see a Radical 
journal like the Spectator expressing 
its joy to see “ the Reformers prepar-, 
ing for the next registration,” and 
yet to be inactive, possessing, as they 
do, five-sixths of the property of the 
country? No; it cannot be 1 If this 
is vo be the game,—and that it is to be 
the game is no longer matter of doubt, 
—then let Conservatives rise up with 
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one accord, and shew the Radicals 
that at this game, above all others, they 
have not the shadow of a chance. Let 
every man look around, before the 
31st of January has passed, and do his 
best, among his kinsmen and friends, 
to create as great a strength for the 
next contest, as his opportunities and 
means will afford. 

We repeat then, once more, that, as 
respects the registration of the present 
year, it is beyond a doubt—it is, in 
fact, sufficiently admitted, even by our 
antagonists themselves — that the Con¬ 
servatives have achieved a decided 
victory. Rut we are distinctly warned, 
that the enemy means to try another 
fall with us; and tliat he even enter¬ 
tains hopes of being able, in the regis¬ 
tration of 1836, to repair the losses he 
has sustained in that of 1835. By 
every motive, then, whether of pride in 
what we have already done, or of hope 
as to the still greater triumphs which 
it is in our power to achieve, we are 
urged to perseverance in that course 
on which we have so auspiciously 
entered. 

Nor ouglit we to forget, whether in 
treating of this or any kindred subject, 
the great encouragement which natu¬ 
rally flows from the present position 
of affairs. The Conservatives are not 
in possession of the government, it is 
true •, but they are in the nearest pos¬ 
sible proximity to it. Having, there is 
no doubt, tlie best wishes of the sove¬ 
reign, and having also the support of 
three-fourths of the House of Peers, 
they were foiled, in their last effort, 
by the merest fraction of the House of 
Commons. That fraction, a miserable 
dozen or two of votes, is rapidly melt¬ 
ing away; and once gone, the unani¬ 
mous voice of monarch, peers, and 
commons, calls the Conservatives again 
to the helm of power. And does not 
this position of affairs furnish tite 
strongest possible inducement to a vi¬ 
gorous and continuous effort ? Surely 
it does! ’ 

The general election in January last 
partook somewhat of the character of 
the “ dead lift.” Though cause enough 
existed, on the part of the cabinet, 
why a dissolution should be resorted to, 
there was scarcely sufficient motive 
siipplied to the people to rouse them 
to exertion. What little feeling was 
aroused was all ou the side of the 
Whigs; for it was pleaded that “ Lord 
Melbourne had been ill-used,” and 
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that “ his ministry had been broken 
up without any fault alfeged,” &c. 

Yet, even under these circumstances, 
the Conservatives being called upon 
throughout the empire for a “ dead 
lift ” exertion, the' majority of the re¬ 
presentatives of England declared for 
Sir II. Peel; and nothing but the votes 
of O'Connell’s tail achieved a tempor¬ 
ary defeat of the Conservative phalanx. 
By these votes, and by these votes only, 
the Whigs were enabled to scramble 
once more into office, and, with some 
difficulty, get through another session. 

Yet, even during that .session, when¬ 
ever a vacancy gave an opportunity for 
the voice of tlie people to be heard, 
that voice loudly declared its detesta¬ 
tion of the system then carrying on. 
The prime actor, if not prime mover, 
of tlie whole conspiracy against Sir 
R. Peel’s administration, ventured to 
take office, and to face his constituents 
in Devonshire. The Devonshire electors 
at once rejected him. He gave another 
secretaryship to Charles Grant; and 
Char|es Grant, in the person of his 
substitute, was instantly kicked out of 
his native county. He next appealed 
to Staffordshire, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of his friend Littleton ; and Staf¬ 
fordshire, without hesitation, rejected 
Littleton’s nominee, and returned a 
Conservative. 

Men of honour and of conscience, 
having professed to rely solely on the 
will of the people, and thus finding 
tlie people’s voice every where against 
them, would have instantly resigned. 

. Bui the people who now occupy 
Downing Street have taken one very 
simple and distinct resolve, namely, 
never to go out of that same snug 
lodging while they can by any means 
contrive to continue in it. They there¬ 
fore prorogued parliament, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents for what might 
turn up hereafter. 

Shortly after the prorogation, no 
fewer than four seats in the House of 
Commons became vacant by death; 
these events occurring in very rapid 
succession. 

Two of these seats were last occupied 
by Tories. The Marquis of 'vVorcester 
sat for West Gloucestershire, and Lord 
R. Manners for North Leicestershire. 
The other two vacancies were caused 
by the death of Mr. Locke, member 
for Devizes, and of Lord Milton, mem¬ 
ber for Northamptonshire, both staunch 
Whigs. 
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On the announcement of the first two 
of these vacanciesll several of the Radical 
prints, who evidently were not in the 
secret, began to cry out, “ What a fa¬ 
mous opportunity to shew how greatly 
the Liberals have gained on this year’s 
registration! Let candidates be imme¬ 
diately started for Gloucestershire and 
for Leicestershire." 

It happened, however, unfortunately 
for these gentry, that there is more in a 
county election than mere swagger and 
talk ; and country gentlemen, though 
they may be staunch W'higs, do not 
relish the idea of throwing away some 
three or four thousand pounds on an 
election, except they can see some 
little chance of success at the end. 
This chance did not appear to them 
to exist, either in Gloucester or Lei¬ 
cester. Therefore, in the latter county, 
the “ Liberals ” did not think it wise 
even to propose a candidate; while in 
the former, though they started a man, 
and a very respectable and worthy one, 
they found it expedient, in less than 
eight-and-forty hours afterwards, to 
withdraw his name, having first ascer¬ 
tained that if he went to a poll he 
would be beaten by a certain majority 
of more than two to one ! 

These were the vacancies caused by 
the deaths of two Tories. Rut there 
were other two, caused by the decease 
of two Whigs. What became of tliese ? 

Both of them have been filled up by 
Tories! and that not by surprise, or 
accident, or any other mischance, but 
after fair and open contests, in both of 
which the Wltigs had, rather unusually, 
a great preponderance of local interest. 

Mr. Locke, member for Devize.s, had 
been returned by a majority of nearly 
one hundred above his Tory colleague, 
he, Mr. Locke, being a staunch Whig, 
or rather Radical. He died, and tlie 
electors proceed to choose a suc¬ 
cessor ; and they fix upon Mr. Est- 
court, a Conservative, in preference to 
Capt. Dundas, a Whig, by a majority 
of 157 against 145, after the influence 
of the Whig lord-lieutenant, and of 
every leading Whig in the county, 
bad been racked to the utmost to 
coerce the electors. Had the choice 
been left to the constituency, without 
the least influence on either side, the 
majority in favour of Mr. Estcourt 
would have been more than fifty, 
as the Whigs and Radicals very well 
know. 

A still more striking case, however. 


was that of Northamptonshire. The 
northern division of this county had 
been divided, since the passing of the 
Reform-bill, between a Whig and a 
Tory—the property and influence of 
LoM Fitzwilliam, the chief resident 
nobleman in the district, being too 
great to leave any apparent chance of 
depriving the W’higs of at least a share 
in the representation. In 1832 the 
Conservatives w'ere bold enough to 
make the attempt, but Lord Milton 
polled 1562 votes, and came in at the 
liead of the poll, while his antagonist, 
the second Conservative candidate, 
stood at the foot, with only 1269. 

However, Lord Milton died, and 
the W’higs a.ssumed, as a matter of 
course, and almost of right, that they 
would be allowed to name his suc¬ 
cessor. They had no intention, they 
said, of disturbing Lord Brudenell’s 
^eat (the Conservative member), and 
tliey took for granted that their right 
to a share in the representation would 
hot be denied. * 

ft is sutficiently clear tliat this way 
«)f putting the question gave them a 
consideraisle advantage. Added to 
whicli. they had, of the two, the pre¬ 
ferable candidate. The ministerial 
prints observed, “ Mr. Hanbury has 
every qualification to be desired in a 
county member. He is of an old and 
honourable family, and possesses a 
large property in the county; whereas 
Mr. Mautisell (the Conservative can¬ 
didate) is an Irish gentleman, only 
lately become known to the county of 
Northampton, and having only a small 
property in it.” 

The preponderance of influence, too, 
was on the side of the Whigs. Their 
journals assured us, with the greatest 
delight, that “ Mr. Hanbury had the 
support of the Dukes of Bedford and 
Cleveland, of the Marquis of North¬ 
ampton, of Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, 
and Sondes; and that Lord Struthaven, 
Sir Culling Smith, Stafl’ord O’Brien, 
EsqV, Mr. Vernon Smith, M.P., and 
Sir J. Hanbury, accompanied him on 
his canvass! 

Despite, however, all these advan¬ 
tages, Mr. Maunsell persevered, rely¬ 
ing on the private gentry and substan¬ 
tial yeomanry of the county; and on 
the second day of polling tlie final 
numbers were found to be, — for 
Mauiisdl, 1841 ; for Hanbury, 1247! 
leaving a majority of 594. Now, as 
Lord Milton had defeated his compe- 
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titor by ft majority of 293, it was ob¬ 
vious that a majority of 594 on the 
opposite side was equivalent to a 
change of not fewer than 887 votes! 
And this out of a constituency of about 
3700! Say we not truly, then, that 
our prospects daily brighten, and that 
it only requires a little longer perse¬ 
verance in exertion to insure the right¬ 
ing of the vessel of the state, and her 
future course of safety and honour? 

A still further motive, however, may 
be found in the fearful predicament in 
which the country remains, amidst all 
these hopes, so long as the firm of 
Russell, O'Connell, and Co. continue 
to conduct its affairs. And this cannot 
be better described than in the words 
of the Liberals themselves. The very 
last number of the Edinburgh Review 
thus characterises that predicament:— 

“ A state of things in which this very 
worst of mischiefs must oftentimes befalP 
us,— that small knots of men, or even 
single individuals, rising into an unnatu¬ 
ral and most inauspicious importance, 
are enabled to dictate to the government 
what line shall be pursued ; and thus td 
become the arbiters upon measures of 
tlie greatest moment. As long as the 
parties that divide parliament are so 
equally balanced, every individual—cer- 
tainly every half-dozen individuals— 
may exert an influence on the affairs of 
the country, which no goad citizen can 
contemplate without feelings of alarm," 

Such is the opinion of one whose 
means of judging no one will dispute, 
—for by common consent this article 
is attributed to Lord Brougham. In 
his view, the circumstance of a single 
individual, or a knot of individuals, 
being enabled, by holding the balance 
in the House of Commons, to “ dictate 
the policy of the government,” is one 
which ought to “ fill every good citizen 
with feelings of alarm.” That O’Con¬ 
nell and his tail are here aimed at is 
beyond a doubt; though the position 
is stated generally, and without refer¬ 
ence to any indicated individual. ‘But 
how far does the character of this 
powerful demagogue allay or heighten 
this alarm ? Let the Morning Chronicle 
reply to this question. In October 
1834, it thus described him ;— 

“ Mr. O'Connell is on agitator from 
necessity. He must be an agitator, or he 
is nothing ; and the government have ex¬ 


posed themselves to some ridicule by 
supposing that a mantwho has so many 
motives for resenting the treatment he 
has experienced cmild cordially coalesce 
with them in any plan for the pacification 
of Ireland. His tactics were those of the 
devil in the old legends,—he usually de¬ 
ludes Lis victims with the hope of relief 
from their embarrassments; and when 
his bait has been swallowed, be suddenly 
turns round on them, and shews that he 
was all the time deceiving them.” 

This, then, is the sort of government 
we are now under,—one whose policy, 
according to the Edinburgh Review, is 
“dictated by an individual;” which 
very individual, according to the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle, is “ an agitator from ne¬ 
cessity,” and one “ whose policy is 
that of the devil in the old legends.” 
Such is the present predicament of once 
happy England 1 Yet from this con¬ 
dition she may be delivered, — nay! 
assuredly will be delivered, if the friends 
of the king, of fhe church, and of the 
constitution, do but continue a little 
longer the efforts they are now making. 

Gan we leave this subject without 
referring to one more feature of the 
present moment, namely, the splendid 

gatherings ” of Conservatives which 
have lately taken place, even in towns 
where, three years ago, the very name 
of “ Tory" would have almost caused 
a man to be hooted through the streets! 
Especially we must remark the festival 
at Bath, the seat of Mr. Roebuck’s 
popularity ; that at Sheffield, blessed 
with Mr. Buckingham as its repre- 
.sentative; and that at Birmingham, 
which has, up to this period, returned 
Mr. Thomas Attwood. In each of these 
towns, the number of persons who 
attended these dinners amounted to 
very nearly one thousand. By what 
possible means could the half, or the 
fifth of this number, have been col¬ 
lected together, two or three years back, 
under the Conservative standard ? 

The last—that at Birmingham—was 
also rendered remarkable by the pro¬ 
duction of two political songs, of a 
description far above the ordinary run 
of such effusions. To us they appear 
both so intrinsically good, and also so 
well calculated to be useful on similar 
occasions, that we shall offer no apology 
for introducing them, without further 
preface, as the best possible conclusion 
of our present article. 


“ ’Tis the voice of our country, from shore unto shore 
It calls on each Briton to slumber no more; 
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It Inds UB arouse, ere our birthright be gone, 

Ano rally, like men, round the Altar and Throne. 

The God of that altar, through tumult and rrar. 

Ever beam’d upon England his bright leading star; 

Ever pour'd on our fathers his blessing divine ; 

And ne’er shall their children prove false to his shrine. 

Round the throne of our Monarcbs for ages have stood. 
Saints, heroes, and sages, the great and the good ; 
Unshaken by foes from without hath it been. 

And it shall not be canker'd by traitors within. 

Too long, oh ! too long has a Faction held sway, 

That piecemeal would dribble Old England away, 

'I’hat would take from her King and her Nobles their own. 
And cover with insult the Altar and Throne. 

But it shall not avail them ; the voice is gone forth 
That shall dash to the whirlwinds their impotent wrath. 
When Britain, uproused and indignant at length. 

Thus bores, like a giant, the arm of her strength. 

Here we stand for Old England, her rights and her laws — 
’Tis the cause of our country— God prosper that cause ! 
Unimpair’d to our children those rights shall descend : 

We will live to preserve then), or die to defend.” 


“ The sea-girt isle ! the sea-girt isle 1 
Land of the brave and fair! 

Where native treedom'loves to smile. 

And owns that laud her care : 

There let the baffled rage of Faction cease 
There live the arts of commerce and of peace ! 

There shall that patriot spirit reign 
Which dangers but renew ; 

In war the fooman’s withering bane. 

In peace serene and true : 

Dauntless as stand the cliffs that guard her shore. 
Resistless us the waves that round them roar. 

I'hat sea-girt isle ! say, shall it yield 
To fraud or tyranny; 

For which a Wellesley braved the field, 

A Nelson dared to die ? 

No 1 let her gallant sons their powers unite. 
Conservative of honour, truth, and right. 

Her threefold banner nobly waves. 

Unfurl’d to that fair gale 

Which breathes not o’er a land of slaves. 

But fills true freedom’s sail; 

King, Lords, and Commons, shall the watchword be. 
Which calls to generous deeds the brave and free. 

That wish, which sees their country blest. 

Her peasant sods shall share ; 

It fires with zeal the manly breast. 

The bosoms of the fair: 

The laws, the faith, their conquering fathers gave. 
Conservative of good, ’tis theirs to save. 

Isle of our birth ! thy destinies 
W e mingle with our own; 

’Tis ours to guard, 'tis ours to prize, 

Thy altars and thy throne : 

Gobid united hearts our bulwark be, 

Lift high the song of patriot loyalty!” 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS — THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCIIUS. 

MOSCHUS. 

Moschus was a contemporary and been replied, that grief has no univer- 

friend of Bion, whose school he is sal language; and that, when the first 

supposed to have attende 1 in Italy, overwhelming paroxysm of sorrow is 

whence he styles himself his disciple, past away, every man will write such 

and the heir of the Doric Muse ; add- verses (if he write them at all) as the 

ing, that his master had bequeathed ordinary turn of his mind may dictate, 

his riches to others, his poetry to Thus the sweeping declaration of John- 

him. son, that where there is leisure for 

AXXeis fttvTtsvttoiSa.*. fiction there is little grief, receives a 

Their manner, indeed, is so similar, signal defeat, Milton, when he sha- 

that, if their strains were mingled to- dowed his lost friend, Mr. King, under 

gether, we might easily attribute them dje person of Lycidas, was won by the 

to one pipe. In both, the afifectation charm of that mythology in which he 

of art predominates over nature; and much delight; and when Bi- 

they seem very rarely to have selected sl’cp Andrews prayed for his daily 

an image recommended only by sim- bread in Greek, the fervour of the 

plicity or truth. To look in the heart Christian was not less sincere or in- 

and write — the beautiful command oV tense because it was tinged by the 

the Muse to Sir Philip Sidney —held enthusiasm oP the scholar. Every 

out few charms’to them. But if they composition must necessarily be the 

possessed the faults, they attained result of meditation; in some cases, 

also to many of the beauties of otv hriof * in others, prolonged. No man 

own metaphysical poets. If they are ®il® down in the midst of a tempest to 

not descriptive, they are picturesque; describe it; and whoever has wandered 

if their pathos is not natural, it is ro- through scenes of historical or local 

raantic and poetical. Of the famous interest, will recollect the difficulty of 

elegy upon Bion, the opinion is uni- nt once reducing to order the throng 

versal that it is composed with un- of thoughts that awoke within him. 

common grace and suavity of language, The most delightful poems on rural 

and embellished with all the richness themes have been written in the smoke 

of a most luxuriant fancy. To those ‘‘tid tumult of a town, 

critics who attack the very principle of Having already presented the reader 
the poem, affirming, with Johnson, with a version of the Elegy on Adonis, 

that passion plucks no berries from we are now about to take up the lyre 

the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon in praise of Bion. The great resem- 

Arethusa and Mincius, nor tells of blance between them will be apparent 

rough satyrs with cloven heel, it has to every reader. 

I. 

Cry aloud witii me, dark groves ! thou Dorian river, weep ! 

The lovely Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Let a voice of sorrow rush from all the forest-bowers. 

And odorous sighs creep out from the sweet lips of tlie flowers. 

Summer’s rose too mourn for him, and pale anemone ; 

And thou, fair hyacinth, unfold thy weeping leaves with me. 

River, and fount, and wooti, your sorrowing descant pour : 

The mighty Singer is asleep —the Poet is no more! 

II. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion dwells not here —the Shepherd is aslee]t! 

Nightingales, that in the depth of twilight-woods deliglit, 

TeU the mournful tale to Aretbusa’s waves to-night; 

The shepherd Bion is gone hence ; the poet’s eyes are dim ; 

'I'he sweet soul of the lute hath died ■—the Done song with him ! 

III. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

'i'he gentle Bion is no more— the Shepherd is asleep! 
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Fnir swans of Strymon, as ye float upon the crystal tide, 

Soft as lliose meek strains he sang let your sorrow glide ! 

Toll the Nymphs of Hxmus now, the minstrel’s pleasant lore 
Is hush’d tor ever; say, the Doric Orpheus is no more! 

IT. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

No more, beloved by the flocks, be chants his song of glee. 

Sitting with bis pipe beneath the solitary tree ; 

But now he breathes the oblivious song in Pluto’s drowsy ear — 

The hills are voiceless now; alas, the Shepherd is not here! * 

V. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn 1 Sicilian muses, weep 1 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Apollo wept thy sudden fate ; from every haunted glade 
The satyrs’ heavy cry was heard ; and through the oaken shade 
Priapus’ shrouded face look’d out, while Pan stood weeping by, 

And the Fountain Nymphs swell’d up the streams with tears of agony ; 
And Echo o’er the silent rocks goes sorrowing alone; 

She listens for thy tuneful lip — alas, that lip is flown ! 

A shadow broodeth on the earth. Departed One, with thee 
'i’lie beauty faded from the flower/*the ripe fruit from the tree.t 
The flocks are*dry ; no busy bee hums through the silent bower ; 

When thy sweet bloom is gone, wliy seek for honey in a flower 1 

VI. 

Begin, begin the mournful*hymn !• Sicilian muses, weep! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

No dying dolphin on the sand e’er breathed a sadder strain. 

Nor Philomel, that all night long doth to the woods complain. 

VII. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep I 
The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

E’en Cerylust ne’er sang so sweet upop the purple sea, 

Nor birds round Memnon’s tomb, as now the weeping Muse for thee. 


* KuMf i rail aysXxirir t^turpues ouk tri ftiXTu, 

OuK it’ vrro a^urjt v/tsuos eeSn, 

AXXa tra^a TIXavTfii ftiXei Xfi^atlat asiSn' 
n^ca S’ (V<r<y afava. 

I .iterally: 

He, the beloved of the herds, sings no longer; 

He sings no more, sitting under the solitary oaks ■, 

But with Pluto he chants the oblivious soug : 

And the bills are voiceless. 

The last line breathes a most affecting melancholy and tenderness. 

t “ The faded locks fall from the lofty oak ; 

'J'he floods do gasp, for dried isi their source, 

And floods of tears flow in their steads perforce ; 

'i'be mantled meadows mourn, 

Their Siinday-colonrs torn j 
The feeble flocks in field refuse their former food, 

And bang their heads as they would learn to weep,” &c. 

Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar. 

f " The Cerylus w’as a very extraordinary bird of aAtiquity, much celebrated for 
its conjugal affection. It is said, that, when he grew old and feeble, his spouse was 
accustomed to carry him about on her wings; and that, on the death of either, the 
survivor was observed to hover over the spot where the dead bird lay, uttering the 
most miserable cries.” Poor Cerylus ! how fortunate that thou didst not flourish in 
the nineteenth century, and under the new Poor-law Bill! 
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VIII, 

( 

Begin, begin the mournful bjrmn! Sicilian mnses, weep ! 

The gentle Blon is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Nightingales and singing birds, that erst on summer eres 
Listen’d to his mellow pipe, from their home of leaves, 

All breathed a funeral dirge for him; from every shady tree 
Let the turtle’s wailing blend with the greenwood melody. 

IX. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Alas, thrice dearest! who shall break the slumber of thj lute 1 
What daring finger charm the reed whose beloved lord is mute ? 

Thy sweet song lives upon it still — it gloweth with thy breath. 

That faintly trembles through, whilst thou art in the caves of death. 

To Pan upon his leafy bed 1 bear thy reed, but be 

May fear to breathe into a pipe, once, Shepherd, play’d by thee. 

X. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Lo ! Galatea waits for thee upon the lonely shore. 

Where she hath linger’d by thy side in brighter dqys of yore. 

Pleasant to her heart thy voice ; to listen unto thee, 

Her white feet wandered oft from the chambers of the sea. 

But, ah ! thou comest not; and now, on the deserted strand. 

She thinks of thee, and calls thy flock, and feeds them with her hand. 

XI. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep! 

With thee, beloved bard ! the Muses’ treasures fly. 

And tlie virgin’s melting kiss, and the virgin’s glowing eye.* 

The Loves, with drooping wings, come thronging round thy tomb : 
Cythera loves her poet, more than the odorous bloom 
Upon Adonis’ fading lip. And thou, clear stream of song !f 
Another cry of wo hath rush’d thy mighty breast along. 

For Homer’s closed eyes thy moaning waves did run. 

With all a father’s agony, a.weeping for thy son. 

Loud and deep tliy voice of grief resounded o’er the sea; 

And now another son hath gone into the grave from thee. 

Both to the Muses’ springs were dear; one drank the silver dews 
Of thy clear fountain. Helicon ; and one of Arethuse. 

One stream of melody around the lovely Helen flow’d. 

The red spears of a thousand chiefs through his fiery verses glow’d, f 

No horrid wars the other sung — a rustic poet he 

But gentler hymns of merry Pan — the woodland minstrelsy. 

Pastoral loves and songs : meanwhile bis quiet flock be fed. 

Or carved a pipe, or milk’d a goat, a plane-tree overhead. 

Fondling the little Love within his bosom all the day ; || 

And Venus look’d from he.aven, and bless’d the poet and his lay. 

Xllt 

Begin, begin the mournful hymu! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

A hundred mighty cities wail the shepherd Bion’s sleep! 

Far dearer thou to Ascra’s heart than Hesiod’s cherish’d um. 

Nor green Boeotia’s valleys call’d her Pindar to return 


* How tender is the original! — nagStrixSy t(»irret Why does not the 

pretty L. E. L. take it for a motto 1 Would she like to learn Greek 1 Would she 
like Oliver for a tutor 1 
t River Mei.es. 

$ Bion. 


t Alluding to the Iliad. 
II Er^t^ltr iy 
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With sadder voice j nor Lesbos mourn'd her dear Alceeus’ strain ; 
Nor CeJs pineth more to hear the plaintive reed* again. 

And Paros in thy lute forgets her poet’s sharper tone.t 
And Sappho's song is not so sweet in Mitylene as thine own. 

One tender reed still waketh tears Sicilia’s fields along, 

And I too weep for thee, helov’d, a low Italian song, 

N 0 stranger to the rural muse, for I have learnt of thee; 

To other homes thy riches flow’d, thy Doric song to me. 

XIII. 

Begin, begin the mournful hymn! Sicilian muses, weep! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Alas ! alas! the mallows pale, that in the garden die, 

Or verdant parsley, anise, green and pleasant to the eye, 

They wither yet their shining beads another year we see, 

O proud and mighty One! earth brings no second spring to thee. 
Death leads us to our silent couch, a cavern dark and deep : 

No whisper steals upon our ear, no vision on our sleep. 

XTV. 

Begin, begin the mournful strain ! Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion is no more — the Shepherd is asleep ! 

Alas! alas! what impious hand could mix that cup of death. 

Nor soften at thy tender voice, the music of thy breath 1 

XV. 

• 

Begin, begin the mournful strain I Sicilian muses, weep ! 

The gentle Bion is no more —the Shepherd is asleep ! 

But Vengeance follows close behind — the Hand of Heaven I see; 
And yet I cannot choose but weep, beloved bard ! for thee4 
Oh, might 1, like the pilgrims old,§ descend that valley drear, 

My jwful feet should hasten now to Pluto’s House of I'ear, 

That I may listen if thy pipe makes music in his ear. 

With sweet Sicilian carol charm the heart of Proserpine, 

For she hath sung, ’mid Emm’s flowers, a rustic song like thine. 
Nor idly shall thy singing fall;—at Orpheus’ silvery strain. 

The lost Eu]^dice return’d to the sunny fields again. 

And soften’(I by thy gentle voice the wounded heart shall be. 

And thou shalt cheer the hills once more with rural minstrelsy. 


One of tlie most beautiful and af¬ 
fecting passages in this elegy is the 
lamentation on tlie shortness of human 
existence. The inspired writings have 
furnished us with many touching 
thoughts of a like character, which 
have found their way into the poetry 
of all nations. How plaintively the 
Grecian bard speaks in one of Drum¬ 
mond’s Sonnets, so appropriately en¬ 
titled Flowers o f Zion ! 

" Look how the flower, which lingeringly 
doth fade, • 

The morning’s darling late, the summer’s 
queen, 

Spoil’d of that juice which kept it fresh 
and green. 

As high as it did raise, hows low the head. 
Right BO my life(oontentmentBheing dead, 
< Or in their contraries but only seen). 


With swifter speed declines tbw erst it 
spread. 

And (blasted) scarce now shews what it 
hath been. 


As doth the pilgrim, therefore, whom the 
night 



aright. 

Of what yet rests thee of life’s wasting 
day. 

Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy 
• morn. 

And twice it is not given thee to be born." 

The lines of Spenser whisper more 
distinctly whence they stole their balmy 
spoils: 

“ Whence is it that the flow’ret of the 
field doth fade. 

And both buried long in winter's bale 1 


• Simonides. f Archilochus. 

t It would appear from this passage, that the guilty person received his reward. 
$ Orpheus, &c. 
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Yet soon as Spring his mantle hath dis^ 
played 

It flow’reth fresh, as it should never 
fail. 

But thing of earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue's branch and beauty’s bud. 
Reliven not for any good.” 

Another imitation of Moschus occurs 
in the song heard by the knight in the 
Bower of Bliss (Faery Queen, c. xii.) : 

'* So pnsseth, in the passing of a day 
Of mortal life, tlie leaf, the bud, the 
dower j 

No more doth flourish, after first decay. 
That erst vvas sought to deck both bed 
and bower 

Of many a lady, and many a paramour. 
Gather the rose whilst yet is prime. 

For soon comes age, that will her pride 
deflower. 

Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is 
time. 

Whilst loving thou may’st beloved be 
with equal crime.” 

That is, equally loved ; or loved with 
a corresponding affection. 

In this stanza, we probably trace the 
original of Herrick’s beautiful song^ 
Gather ye Rose-buds. 

Neither let us forget the paraphfase 
of the learned Jortin, which the gentle 
Muse of Weston thus introduceth to 
the reader: 

“ The late Dr. Jortin 
Had the good fortune 
To write these verses 
Upon tombs and hearses. 

Which I, being jihglisli. 

Have done into English.” 

In breviiatem vita spatii, homiuibus concessi. 

" Hei mihi! Lege ratik sol occidit atque 
resnrgit, 

Lunaque mutatsB reparat dispcndiaformm, 
Astraque, purpurei telis extincta diei, 
Ilursus noeto vigent. Humiles telluris 
alumni, 

Graminis herba virens, et florum picta 
propago, 

Quos crudelis hyemslethali tabe peredit, 
Cum Zephyri vox blanda vocat, rediitque 
soreni 

TeB>peries anni, fecundo e cespite' sur- 
gunt. 

Nos domini rerum, nos magna et pulcra 
minati, 

Cum breve ver vitse robustaque transiit 
setus, 

Deficimus; nec nos ordorevolubilis auras 
Kedditinaetherias, tumuli neque claustra 
resolvit.” 

On the Shortness of Human Life. 

" Suns that set, and moons, that wane, 
Rise and are restored again; 


Stars that orient day subdues, 

N ight at her return Cenews; 

Herbs and flowers, tbe beauteous birth 
Of the genia} womb of earth. 

Suffer but a transient death 
From the winter’s cruel breath. 

Zephyr speaks, serener skies 
Warm the glebe, and they arise. 

We, alas! earth’s haughty kings — 
We that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life’s happy prime. 

Droop and fade in little time : 

Spring returns, but hot our bloom — 
Still ’tis winter in the tomb.” 

So sung that beloved poet, whose 
hand has sown the sweetest flowers 
around the grave of the Christian, and 
who, we may hope, has long since-for¬ 
gotten, on the bosom of his Celestjal 
Friend, the cares, and pains, and 
weariness, of his earthly pilgrimage. 
To our hearts, indeed, brightened and 
warmed by the Sun, which has arisen 
with healing in his wings, there is no 
“ winter in the,tomb.” It is only the 
gate of Paradise, the entry to an orb of 
light. We can make our bed in the 
dark, in the sure and certain hope that 
our eyes will open again upon flowers 
that never fade, and a sun that never sets. 

The genius of Moschus was essen¬ 
tially picturesque and romantic, and 
the rape of Europa furnished him with 
a happy subject for his pencil. Mr. 
Elton’s copy is coloured with great 
spirit: 

“ When now they reach’d the meads, 
with flowers pied. 

The damsels cull’d a wreath diversified : 
Some scented daflfodils in garlands setj 
Some thyme, the hyacinth, and violet j 
Some yellow saffrons pluck’d in wresf- 
ling speed — 

The leaves lay strewn along tU& vernal 
mead. 

The princess, Venus, midst the Graces 
stands, 

The rose’s purple brightness wreathes 
her hands. 

Not long her heart should dwell on flow¬ 
ers alone. 

Not long the gem should clasp her virgin 
zone; , 

For Jove look’d musing on her charms, 
his heart 

Unwary smitten with the sudden dart. 
That dart of Venus, which alone is found 
To pierce the mighty thunderer with a 
wound. 

Then Juno’s jealous anger to evade. 

And lure with soft deceit the tender, maid, 
He veil’d the god, transform’d with bull¬ 
like brow; 

Not like the bull that drags the crooked 
plough. 
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Feeds in the ■tulle, or roams with herds 
the plain, 

Or draws with yoke-bow’d neck the pon¬ 
derous wain. 

With yellow hue bis sleeken’d body 
beams, 

His forehead with a snowy circle gleams; 

His eyes with l^luish light their glances 
roll, 

And lighten with the passion of bis soul. 

Homs, equal-bending, from his brows 
emerge, 

And to a moonlike crescent orbing verge. 

He pass’d into the meads, nor scared 
with fear 

The gazing damsels : all approach'd him 
near; 

All longed to touch the lovely bull, more 
sweet 

In breath than were the flowers beneath 
their feet. 

At innocent Europe’s side he stood. 

And lick’d her neck, and blandishiiigly 
wooed: 

She stroked him with her hand, and 
wiped away • 

The foam that froth'd around his lips 
like spray ; 

And kiss’d the bull. IVfelodiously he 
low’d. 

As if from Phrygian flute the murmur 
flow’d : 

Folding his knees, before her feet he 
raised 

His head, and with his neck retorted 
gazed. 

And spread his ^jack’s smooth breadth. 
In jocund pride. 

She to the maids of cluster’d ringlets 
cried : 

* Hither, dear playmates, and companions 
dear! 

Come, let us take our pastime—ride the 
steer. 

His back, thus crouch’d beneath us, will 
contain 

Our troop, like some large ship that 
skims the main; 

Unlike all other bulls, his look is kind, 

Serene his temper, and humane bis mind : 

He only wants a voice.’ Then, laughing 

She climb’d his back ; the rest, in frolic 
play. 

Would also climb ; when straight he 
starting fled 

With her he wish’d, and tow’rds the 
ocean sped. 

She turning stretch'd her hands, and 
call’d for aid 

To each fond playmate, each vain-fol¬ 
lowing maid; 

He from the shore plunged onward in 
the spray, 

And like a dolphin shot bis distant way. 

’i'hen their emerging forms the Nereids 
shewed, 
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And, borne on whales, in long proces¬ 
sion rode; 

The hoarse-voiced Neptune rear'd him¬ 
self, the head, 

Levell’d the billows, and the voyage led; 
His brother's pilot through the watery 
plain: 

While from the gulfs of the deep-flowing 
main 

Upsprang the Tritons, in wide-circling 
throng. 

And blew with spiral shells the nuptial 
aong. 

She, on the bull-like back of Jove upboime, 
Grasped with me hand hit curved projecting 
horn. 

And with the other, elotely drawn, com¬ 
press'd 

The fluttering foldings of her purple vest. 
Whene’er its fringing hem was dash'd with 
dew 

Of the salt sea-foam that in circles flew ; 
Wide o'er Europa’s shoulders to the gale 
TTie ruffled rahe heaved swelling, like a tail. 
And buoyant boro her up ; when now iu 
vain, 

With eyes reverted o’er,the expanse of 
main. 

She sought her country—sought some 
• wave-beat shore; 

And not a mountain topp'd the prospect 
more. 

Above, vast ether; ocean without bound 
Beneath; she spoke, with eyes wdde- 
wandering round : 

‘ Oh, supernatural bull t say, whither now 
Must 1 be wafted 1 Whence, or what art 
thou 1 

How can thy feet, thus strangely labour¬ 
ing, sweep 

The surge, nor thou be startled at the 
deep 1 

Swift ships alone can pass the foaming 
spray. 

And bulls shrink shuddering from the 
ocean-way. 

Ah! what sweet drink, what food, can 
here be thine, 

Amidst the bitter element of brine 1 
Art thou some god ! then why with force 
invade. 

Unseemly for a god, a helpless maidi 
Most sure a god'. Can dolphins of the 
main 

Skim'the dry earth — hulls tread the 
watery plain I 

Thou walk’st on earth, and rushest from 
the shores, 

The waves glide from thee, and thy 
hoofs are oars. 

Ah ! haply thou wilt mount the azure air, 
And.like a bird swift-darting, hover there. 
W o, wo is me, unhappy! who conld leave 
A father's home, and let a bull deceive!' ” 

The invocation of a lover to the 
evening star is in a very agreeable 
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vein. How pleasantly it must have 
trilled from the ruby lips of sonwi 
Grecian songstress, melodious as the 
Olympic Queen! by mortals known 
as “ the Vestris.” 

Tus t^ctrai petoi A^^aytvsiaSf 

Eff'ariff, xuaviat (pikt, w*th xyetkfia, 
1'oirffat afav^ort^st fitintt, offav atrr^ua. 


Xaugt pikat’ Kau pat ^a<n afatp%yu xupaa 
ayavvi 

Avr/ fOMmms rv i<S«w paut' aavtuaa rtiv*. 
^apt^ay a^vaptvce, Teip^iat iutr' aOK lari pai^aav 
E^^apai, aM ivct auntat aiaivra^tavT atap^ktifaa- 
Akk’ igecu- »ake» Ss r t^ariraptv^ nvi^affiau. 

Hear how Oliveh chauntetb to the 
music of his guitar: 


To the Evening Star. 

Mcsper ! whom sea-born Venus loves to see 
Gilding the fair leaves of the myrtle-tree, 

Pure gem upon the brow of purple Night, 

Than the sweet moon more pale, than stars more bright; 
Hail, gentle friend ! and my companion bo 
Unto the shepherd’s rustic revelry : 

Shine on iny i>nt.b, for lo ! the early moon 
Sinkcth behind the gloomy woods too soon. 

T wander not beneath thy glimmering ray ; 

To scare the lonely traveller on his way 
I love: shine softly on my feet, I pray. 


Stanley is exquisite in simplicity, 
elegance, and truth : 

“ V ESPF.u! beloaed Cy tbera’s golden li ght, 
VusPEU ! the sacred joy of azure night, 
Thou other stars outshiu’st, as Cynthia 
thee. 

Hail, dearly w'elconie ! come along with 
me. 

And with thy light our pastoral sports 
befriend. 

The moon, scarce up, went down ; 1 not 
intend 

T o rob; no traveller shall of me complain. 
1 love, and lovers should beloved agviin.” 

But of till the productions of Mos- 
chus, the most delightful is the fol¬ 
lowing little poem. Any thing more 
delicate or deliciou.s is not to be found 
in ancient or modern poetry; and it 
happily realises the remark of Dryden, 
that the sweetest essences are always 
preserved in the smallest glasses. 

Tizv aka <rav ykauxat ereit attpas ar^ipa 
fiakkn, 

'I'eiv p^i*a vay "iukay avS tri Mai'a'a 

Eyri pika, ^arayti aroku trXrov appi 
yakaya, 

AXX* aray aip^rian atokiot jivtos, a Si ^akaara 
Kv^rey tTop^i^n, ra Si xupara pax^a piptiv^, 
^aarraiivu xat SivSfi«, aay S’ aka 
Pivyu, 

Tu Si pat aaaraaTa, ra^a iaaxiaf ii/usSiv oka, 
E»Sa xai, fiy arytva^ vrakus mipat, a arirvi alti. 
H xaxay a y^iariui l^uii /Siev, u ^apat a vavs, 
K«m ata*at ivn ^akaaaa, xai i^ius a arkavaf 
ayfia. 

Avra^ ipai ykoxvs uataat u*a arkavayy jaaSu’ 
pukka, 

Kai fTayas pikiaipi ray tyyuPty a^aotiv, 
A rt^arii aapiataa ray ay^iay, au^i ra^aaau. 

We simil begin by quoting the trans¬ 


lation of this exquisite poem by Stanley, 
whose pencil in this instance seems to 
have wanted its usual animation and 
freedom; 

The Choice. 

“ When still winds gently creep o'er tl»e 
liluo main, 

Tiio calm wind lures me to the liquid 
]ilain ; 

And less the Muses than the sea invite. 
But when the billows roar, when they 
grow white 

With breaking one another, and swell 
high. 

To land and trees back from the sea I fly ; 
Then trees and safer land best please my 
mind. 

Where tall pines sing in.spired by the 
wn'nd. 

A dangerous life a fisher leads, to float 
For so small purchase in his house, a 
boat. 

Me slee}) in shades by purling streams 
delights. 

Whoso noise the labourer pleaseth, not 
afl'rights.” 

Let Merivale follow, with his spe¬ 
cimen from the Anthology: 

“ O’er the smooth main, when scarce a 
zephyr blows 

To break the dark-blue ocean’s deep 
repose, 

I seek the calmness ofthehreatliing shore. 
Delighted with the fields and woods no 
more; 

But when, white-foaming, heave the deeps 
on high. 

Swells the black storm, and mingles sea 
with sky. 

Trembling I fly the wild tempestuous 
strand. 

And seek the close recesses of the land. 
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Sweet ore the souiide th at murmur through 
the wood, 

While roaring storms upheave the dan* 

f erous flood; 

the winds more fiercely howl, 
they rouse 

But sweeter music in the pine’s tall 
boughs. 

Hard is the life the weary fisher finds, 
Who trusts his floating mansion to the 
winds; 

Whose daily food the fickle sea maintains. 
Unchanging labour, and uncertain gains. 
Be mine soft sleep, beneath the spread¬ 
ing shade 

Of some broad leafy plane, inglorious 
laid. 

Lull'd by a fountain’s fall, that, mur¬ 
muring near. 

Soothes, not alarms, the toil-worn la¬ 
bourer’s ear.” 

Now try the Italian of Viciiii; 

“ Alloro quando il glauco mar combatte 
Con le piacevol’ ali, e fere il vento : 
Non piii la limorosa alruh s’abatte. 

Clio allor di ben sperar preiido ardimento, 
Ne piii il suon de la Musa e a me pia- 
cinto, , 


Ch' amo vie piu quel dolce mover lento! 
Ala quando romoreggia il mar canuto, 

£d iiicurva le spume e i flutti innalza; 
A gli arbori, ed al suol gli occbi ho 
tenuto. 

£ fuggo il mar cui la vast’ onda incalza, 
Che piu sicura, e fida e a me la terra, 
Piacemi allora opaca selva, e balza. 

In cui, s’anco le grand! ali diiferra 
Un forte vento, odo cantare il jjino, 
Alentre fia lo sue foglie ondeggiando 
erra. 

Oh quanto, oh quanto, e il pescator mes- 
chino, 

A cui Casa e la barca, e falsa precla 
Il peace, e d'e fatica il pian marino. 
ATe fia che sotto un bel patano io veda, 
Che distende le chiorae verdeggianti, 
E a me sugli occhi un dolce sonno sieda. 
E d’ un fonte vicin morinoreggiante. 

Fra ch’ possa ascoltar I’ ondo, che queste 
Con uu placido suoiiu susurrante 
Dan piacer, non spavento, ad uomo ag- 
greste. 

Last—and shall we not say best ?— 
of all, comes Oliver *Youke. Thus 
he sings: 


When the faint air drcametb over the purple sea 
'I'lie green field hath no charm, the pipe no melody; 

When the tempest waketh, when the billows rise, 

I'he beauty of the ocean dieth in my eyes. 

From the storm of waters my frighted spirit flees ; 

Pleasant then the quiet vale, the shadow of the trees. 

What though the rough wind scatter the flowers about my bedi 
It wak(!th softer musii; in the pine-tree overhead ; 

'I’he fisher in his little bark tosseth oft in pain. 

Sweeter far to me comes sleep, undomeath the shadowing plane ; 

While the drowsy murmuring of a fountain near 
Breathes its voice of slumber gently on mine ear, 

Alaking the warm grass and tho wliispering leaves more dear. 

The lightness and ease of his manner is beautifully displaced iu the 

Ejaif Ajaa'CTtif: 

A Kvwj/r, rov Eja/ra rev wta, (tetn^ev sfieefr^ii, 

Jiins iv‘ r^ioSoia'i 'rXaveiftivov nSiv H'l^aira, 

^eterinias ifie; t<rriv' e/ixvurxf 

roi re re »iv S’ ayuy^s vtv, 

Ou yufcvev re ru S' a itxi erXiev 

Kffrt S’ 0 erait etl^ifxfief iv ii*o« erxfi /jLaie'a viv, 

X^urer ftsv eu Xtuxet, S' tiittXet' efifixra S’ avreu 
ik^iftuXa »ai ^Xeyeivru' xaitai ^^tvss, x^uXxXvi/ia’ 

Ovya^ iffev vetu »»i <phyysrai‘ ees fAXi, (peovx’ 

H» Ss %eXa, igriv avasjttsgflf^jjsrijosriKTac 
OuSiV aXctituiev, ioXiev ^^t<pei, aygix waiaSn' 

'BUirXeKaftev re xa^avev, tp(^u S’ irxfMv re v^efeeereV 
MixxuXx fiU rnvf ra fteex^a Si ^aXXu' 

Ba2.Xu xtis 'A^tfievrx, kki aHiu jieunXtia' 

Vufives (eiv re yt gwftx, veas St ai tftemruxxfrar 
Keei crrigaiif, ees egvt{, tipterrara/, xXXer' ter xXXeui 
Aviga; «Si <yvv»iKus, teri trerXuy;^teit xxfiiriu’ 

Te^ev ty^ti ftxXx jixiev, turig re^M S« fitXiftvev 
Ti;ri^«y teT re fitXiftvev la xi^tgx S’ fe^ureu' 

Hxt y^^uffiev wig/ veerev fagir^jeV tvS^t S’ i»r/ 

Tei w/ags/ xxXxfiei, rut xreXXxxt x^i nr^eetfxtr 
riavra f/i.tv ayg/a, warra, lUXv erXuev Si »i xuru 
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Beuee ttiftc, rs* Ai.ia» tcvrtii ttgeuAt' 

Hy to’ y tXift Twn, ictfUt ayi, /tnV ti-itirpt’ 

Kd> trer »Kai»»Ta, ^uXanna ftn vt n’Xavnf^’ 

Kpn ytkav^, ru ><» tkxi' »ai riv Tt fAicrtu, 
ttoyi' xa»n re (fiXufta, rtt ^ukuc ^K^ftaxtr ion' 

H> 01 Xiy>), Xa/3i raora, Mffa fiei 6VKa 

Mnri fty^t, rk»>a hu^a' Taya^ trogi iravra ^tfiatrreu. 


Thus, by the lips of her attached servant, Oliver Yorke, dotli Venus issue 
her proclamation : 

The Runaway Cupid, 


Of marks and signs the child hath plenty— 
You may know him ninong twenty. 

Not white his skin, but fiery bright; 

Sharp his eyes, and full of light. 
Crafty-minded ; but his words 
Sweet as song of summer birds. 


In his anger, nothing wild 
Is so cruel as the child. 


Curly-headed ; o'er his face 
Plays a wanton charm, a grace. 

Small his arrows, hut they fly 
Down to Acheron, through the sky. 
From earth to heaven ; bare his skin — 
His cunning clothes him well within ! 
Winged like a bird he flies 
From the bosom tt the eyes ; 

From boy to girl, in every part, 

'I'hen rests and nestles in the heart. 
Small his arrows, small his bow; 

Yet his arrows he doth throw 
Over hill, and wood, and river. 

.^t his back a golden quiver. 

Of deadly arrows fall, which he 
Angry oft doth shoot at me. 

Listen, then—and if you find him. 
Bring him here ; be sure and bind litm. 
If he weep, and sob, and jiray, 
f.ook ho does not run away ; 

If his face with smiles grow brighter, 
Pull him faster, tie him tighter. 

If ho seek to kiss thee, fly ! 

Poison 'neuth his lip doth lie. 

If in softer strains he say, 

“ 'J ake my bow' and darts away 
Touch iliem not—the boy’s a liar; 

Bow and darts are dipp’d in fire. 


We are certain that the reader will 
be pleased to receive the paraphrase of 
this little apologue by Richard Crdshaw, 
the amiable and unfortunate friend of 
Cowley, and long honoured and be¬ 
loved by every devout and sincere 
student of English poetry. Pope, 
who was not more indefatigable in his 
search afler treasures than skilful in 
moulding them to his own use, was 
almost the first writer of eminence, 
after Cowley, who directed the public 
attention to the neglected genius of 
CiMshaw. But he did so with no 
enthusiasm, nor‘with any delicate or 


fine conception of the writer’s powers, 
lie confesses, however, to have read 
him twice; and the critical reader 
knows, what, by the way, he did not 
think it necessary to acknowledge, 
that one of the finest lines in the 
Epistle to Abelard is borrowed, with a 
very slight alteration, from the despised 
volume ofCrashaw. The few transla¬ 
tions which he has given in the Delights 
of the Mitses are distinguished by very 
rare excellence; and every one who 
has read the famous “ Miisick’s Duell ” 
— the contest of tire Swain and the 
Nightingale from Slrada— must admit 
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the softness andiflexibility of his lan- 
guue, the picturesque beauty of his 
epithets, and the silvery flow and imi¬ 
tative harmony of his versification. His 
“ Slaughter of the Innocents," from the 
Italian of Marino, was the only reli¬ 
gious poem of decided sublimity be¬ 
tween the Christ's Victory of Fletclier 
and the Paradise Lost. We have 
him here in the humble capacity of 
Venus’ Bellman. 

Cupid’s Crier. 

“ Love is lost, nor can bis mother 
The little fugitive discover. 

She seeks, she sighs, but no where spies 
him; 

Love is lost—and thus she cries him: 

' O yes ! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton shall descry, 

Let the finder surely know 
Mine is the wag—’tis I that owe 
I’he winged wanderer; and that none 
May think his labour vainly gone, 

The glad desciier shall not miss 
To taste the nectar of a kiss 

From Venus’ lips-* 

But lest your eye discerning slide. 

These marks may be your judgment’s 
guide: 

Bis skin, as with a fiery blushing. 

High colour’d is; his eyes still flushing 
With nimble flames; and tbough his mind 
Be ne’er so curst, his tongue is kind— 
For never were his words in aught 
Found the pure issue of his thought. 

The working bees’ soft melting gold, 
'I'liat which tlieir waxen mines enfold. 
Flows not so sweet as do the tones 
Of his tuned accents; but if once 
His anger kindle, presently 
It boils out into cruelty. 

With dainty curls hisJroward face 
Is crown’d about; t but, oh ! what place, 
What furthest nook of lowest hell 
Feels not the strength, the reaching spell 
Of his small hand 1 

Though bare his skin, his mind he covers; 
And, like a saucy bird, he hovers 
With wanton wing, now here, now there, 
’Bout men and women—nor will spare, 


Till at length he perching rest 
In the closet of their breast. 

His weapon is a little bow ; 

Yet such an one as (Jove knows how!) 
Ne’er suffer'd vet his little arrow 
Of heaven’s bfgh archer to fall narrow. 
The ^old that o’er his quiver smiles 
Deceives men’s hearts with flattering 
wiles. 

He is all cruel, cruel all— 

His torch imperious, though but small. 
Makes the Sun, of flames the sire. 

Worse than sunburnt in his fire. 
Wheresoe’er you chance to find him, 
Seize liim, bring him — but first bind him. 
Pity not him; but fear thyself. 

Though thou see the crafty elf 
Tell down his silver drops unto thee— 
They’re counterfeit, and will undo thee. 
With baited smiles if he display 
Ilis fawning cheeks, look not that way. 
If he offer sugar’d kisses. 

Start and say, ‘ The serpent hisses V 
Draw him, drag him, though be pray. 
Woo, entreat, and crying say, 

‘ Pr’ythee, sweet, now let me go_— 
Here's ray quiver, shafts, and bow; 

I'll give thee all_take alltake heed 

Lest his kindness make thee bleed. 

\Fhate'er it be Love offers, still presume. 
That, though it sliiues, ’tis fire, and will 
consume.” 

Hen Jonson, whom Cartwright in his 
noble Elegy has described as robbing 
-“ the store 

Of Greek and Latin gardens, to bring o’er 
Plants to his native soil 

has also introduced a very ingenious 
imitation (in one or two places, a literal 
translation) of Moschus into the masque 
written to celebrate the nuptials of 
Lord Haddington. 

" First Grace. 

Beauties ! have you seen this toy. 
Called Love, a little boy. 

Almost naked, wanton, blind — 

Cruel now, and then as kind ? 

If he be amongst ye, say; 

He is Venus’ runaway. 


• Marino, the Cowley of Italy, and, according to Tiraboschi, the chief corrupter 
of Italian taste, has given an ingenious turn to tlfis passage in one of his lyric poems: 
” Venus, I hear the ether day, 

Thy son stole from thy lap away. 

And that a kiss thou offerest those 
Who will the fugitive disclose; 

Fair goddess, grieve no more—he lies 
Close lurking in my mistress’ eyes.. 

Give now the kiss thou promised me. 

Or let her do’t—I’ll pardon thee.”—S tanley. 

t EurXaKitfisy ts S’ tret/tar t» a’faetirtt. Tssso, in the Amore FugUipOf 

happily renders the iTcc/t»v <ra ergaeeitny by — 

" Ne la fronte dimostra 
Una lascivia audace,” 
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Second Grace. 

She that will but now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 
Shall lo-night receive a kiss, 

How or where herself would wish. 

Third Grace. 

He hath marks about him plenty. 
You shall know him among twenty ; 
All his body is a fire. 

And bis breath a flume entire. 

That being shot like lightning in. 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

Second Grace. 

W'ings he hath which though ye clip. 
Ho will leap from lip to lip, 

Over liver, lights, and heart. 

But not stay in any part: 

And if chance his arrow misses, 

He w'ill shoot himself in kisses. 


Third Grtce. 

He doth bear a golden bow, 

And a quiver banging low, 
full of arrows that outbrave 
Dian’s shafts ; where if he have 
Any head more sharp than otherj 
With that first he strikes his mother.* 

Second Grace. 

Trust him not, his words though sweet. 
Seldom with his heart do meet—. 

All his practice is deceit. 

Every gift it is a bait; 

Not a kiss but poison bears. 

And most treason in his tears.” 

Before we leave this agreeable theme, 
upon which the light and delicate fancy 
of Greece delighted to flutter, it may 
be interesting to add a little piece by 
Meleager, which alludes to the same 


* Jonson is the most learned poet, excepting Milton, whom England has ever 
seen ; ond the classical reader will often pause to romtirk t,lie beautiful correctness 
with which bo constructs all his imitations of the ancient writers. The same 
thought occurs tn the Metaiii. of Apuleius ; and more clearly still in Aristmnetus : 
Kat r»)v iaura/v ikuhoi (k^utss) &c.~—They (the Loves') have even wounded their 

own mother. ^ 

What is to ho done with Cupid, when discovered, is agreeably versified by John 
Lilly, in one of the beautiful songs which pour a gleam over his heavy plays. It is 
sung by the Nymphs of Diana, who had no reason to be satisfied with Cupid ; 

“ Oyos! O yes! if any maid. 

Whom leering Cupid has betraid 
To frowns of spite, to eyes of scorn, 

And would in madness now' see torn 
Th(! boy in pieces, let her come 
Hither, and lay on him her doom. 

O ves ! O yes ! has any lost 
A heart, which many a sigh hath cost 1 
Is any cozen’d of a tear. 

Which as a pearl disdain does wear 1 
Here stands the thief; let her but come 
Hither, and lay on him her doom. 

Is any one undone by fire. 

And turn'd to ashes thi'ough desire ? 

Did ever any lady weep. 

Being cheated of her golden sleep, 

Stolne by sick thoughts ? The pirate’s found. 

And in her tears he shall be drown’d. 

Read his indightment—let him hear 
What he’s to trust to: Boy, give ear 

Cartwright, Ben Jonson’s friend and disciple, has a very pretty little poem to 
Venus about her son, and much in the manner of Moschus : 

“ Venus, redress a wrorlg that 'a done 
By that young spiteful boy, thy son. 

He wounds, and then laughs at the sore : 

Hatred itself can do no more. 

If I pursue, he’s small and light. 

Both seeii at once and out of sight; 

If 1 do fly, he’s wing’d, and then 
At the third step I’m caught again. 

Lest one day thou thyself may’st suffer so, 

Or clip thy wanton’s wings, or break his bow.” 

From all that we have been able to learn upon this subject, it does not appear 
that Venus has ever complied w'ith the poet’s advice. 
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entertaining indifidual. - We give it in 
the hasty words of a Cambridge friend. 

77ie Sale of Cupid. 

TlaXur^u, ‘/raXtirfa, 

Sell the little urchin, sell him, 

Or give him to that girl, 1 pray; 

Take him, charmer—mind and toll him 
Not to run away. 

Every flower of potent spell 
The cunning imp hath braide^ 

No glowing cheek, 1 know rignPlNell, 
But his sleepless wing hath shaded. 

By no winning beauty lingers 
His foot so wild and free ; 

The magic of a siren’s fingers, 

Cupid ! never chained thee. 


Then, away witli theyotuur thief, sell him, 

Or give him that girl, i pray. 

But look how he vtupft when I tell him_ 

Then stay with mfi, dear, to-day ! 

The 4th Idyl has been pronounced 
worthy of Euripides, on account of its 
moving and melting pathos. It is a 
conversation between Megara, the wife 
of Hercules (who murdered his child¬ 
ren ia a ht of madness), with Alcmena. 
Titc narrative of their destruction is 
told with great tenderness; and the 
comparison of the distracted parent to 
tlie nightingale beholding its young 
killed by a serpent, is at once natural 
and beautiful. We translate the most 
striking part of the poem : 


Wherefore, mother, dost thou weep I 
Why this anguish loud and deep I 
'J'hy pallid cheek no longer glows ; 
Sorrow’s hand hath killed the rose. 

Oh, wo is mt!! to misery nurst! 

Bf the immortal gods accurst! 

Unto a hero's arms I came. 

Of spirit brave, of daring higli — 

Dear as the apf>le of mine eye ! 

And .still I love to Ifltar his name. 

And still 1 gladden at his fame. 

I’lit who hath sunk so deep as ho 
In Sorrow's darkest, roughest sea? 

1 saw it with my shuddering eyes — 

1 saw each murder’d child before 
Its father’s bloody arm go down ; 

Oil, never did a vision creep 
So dreadful o’er the hour of sleep ! 

1 heard their agoni.sed cries — 

'• Mother! mother ! " o’er and o’er. 

But like a timid bird th.it sees, 

Amid the thick boughs of the trees, 

A serpent on her young ones feeding — 
Hound, and round, and round she flies. 
Piercing the heav'on with her cries. 

Yet fears, although her heart is bleeding 
The raging monster to come nigh : 

Weak and powerless she. So 1 
In madness rush’d from room to room ; 

And still ray children’s shrieks of pain 
Rung into m 3 ' ears again 
The horror of their doom. 


She proceeds in the same strain of 
pathos to lament that site did ncR 
perish with her children, that her pa¬ 
rents, having gathered their ashes into 
the same virn, may have buried them 
together in their native land. Her 
allusions to her distant kindred, and 
the loneliness of her forlorn and 
widowed life, are also very intere.sting 
and affecting. Tims much for his more 


serious powers ; let us take one glance, 
at him in liis character of a humourist, 
and in that light we are afraid he stands 
no chance with Rogers or Tom Hood. 
However, here is his epigram upon 
“ Cupid turned Ploughman,” which 
Polwhele thinks has smartness enough 
for a J'renchman. We shall give him 
the advantage of “ dear Mat. Prior’s 
easy jingle.”* 


Cowper. 
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’ Cupid turned Ploughman. 

Imitated from Mosciiusi by Fbior. 

" His lamp, his bow and quirer laid aside, 
A rustic wallet o’er his shoulders tied, 
Sl^ Cupid, always on new mischiefs bent. 
To the rich fields and furrow’d tillage 
went; 

Like any ploughman toil’d the little god. 
His tune he whistled, and his wheat he 
sow’d; 


Then sat and lauglr'djl and to Abe akies 
ahove 

Raising his eye, he thus inwlted Jure; 

‘ Lay hy your bail, your hurtful storms 
restrain. 

And, as I bid you, let it shine or rain ; 

Else you agam beneath my yoke ahidl 
bow. 

Feel the sharp goad, and draw the servile 
plough— 

What once Europa was, Nannette is 
now.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT^ 
“ THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF.” 


It happened all of a sudden, in the 
year 1818, that Scott was attacked by 
a most severe and (as it proved) tedious 
illness, lie had one of his usual dinner¬ 
parties, at which he appeared in good 
spirits. Additional guests arrived in 
tl)e evening; and, during a musical 
performance, he became so ill, from 
cramp in the right side, that he with 
drew to his bed-room. The circum¬ 
stance was so completely unprecedented 
in his house—he was so unaccustomed 
to utter the least murmur on the score 
either of ill-health or worry, that all who 
knew him were ekceedingly alarmed. 
The disorder was a violent spasmodic 
attack, attended with frightful pain ; 
the first of a series of such paroxysms 
to which be was at intervals liable, for 
more than a year. Feeling himself 
quite disabled, he yet did not forget 
his guests, but sent a message to Mrs. 
Henry Siddons, that nothing would 
do him so much good as to hear her 
sing, and nothing would annoy him 
more than to think that the festivity of 
the evening should be “ broken up in 
most admired disorder,” merely be¬ 
cause he was attacked by a trifling in¬ 
disposition, which would be better in 
tlie morning. Medical assistance was, 
of course, directly obtained, and the 
complaint was pronounced formidable, 
requiring the utmost quiet and caution 


in order to prevent inflammatory symp¬ 
toms; but, according to his request, 
the music and supper-party proceeded 
as if no interruption had occurred.* 

For several ,days afterwards, Scott 
continued to struggle with excruciating 
pain, and was reduced to great weak¬ 
ness ; which, however, did not prevent 
him from resuming at intervals his 
ordinary employments. In about a 
week he was pronounced out of dan¬ 
ger, and advised to go into the country, 
though ills convalescence could not 
be insured without adherence to very 
strict regimen and severe medical 
discipline. 

The first attack, if I remember right, 
happened some time in winter, or early 
in spring. In the following summer, 
before the session closed, I recollect 
meeting Scott in Charlotte Square, 
mounted on a low Highland pony, 
“riding,” as he said, “forthe whole- 
somes, which he detested as much as 
any man could do.” He then looked 
nearly as ill as during his last malady 
in 1831. He was worn almost to a 
skeleton; sat slanting on his horse, as 
if unable to hold himself upright; his 
dress was threadbare and disordered, 
and his countenance, instead of its 
usual healthy colour, was of an olive- 
tbrown — I might almost say, black 
tinge. Yet from that meeting, though 


* On that evening, a good and characteristic trait was elicited in the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Mr, James Ballantyne, who walked home with him from the party, hap¬ 
pened to observe, ” I do not at all like this illness of Scott’s. 1 have often seen him 
look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.” “ Hatid your tongue, or I’ll gar you 
measure your length on the pavement!” replied Hogg; " you fause down-hearted 
loon that you are! Ye daur to speak as it Scott was on bis death-bed! It canna 
be; it must not be! 1 will not suffer you to speak that gate.” The sentiment 
was like that of Uncle Toby at the bed-side of Le Fevre; and at tliese words the 
Shepherd’s voice became suppressed with emotion. 
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U friend who liras with me thought 
that Scott would not live for another 
month, I derived the conviction of his 
recovery. 

“ The physicians tell me," said he, 
“ that mere pain cannot kill; but 1 
am very sure, that no man would for 
other three months encounter the same 

f ain that I have suffered, and live. 
lowever, I have resolved to take 
thankfully wliaiever drugs they pre¬ 
scribe, and follow their advice as long 
as I can. Set a stout heart to a stey 
hue is a grand rule in this world.” 

The day, though in summer, was 
cold and bleak; but the sun shone 
through a hank of clouds, and the in¬ 
valid’s eye lightened as he pronounced 
the last words. Three days afterwards 
I heard that his recovery was despaired 
of; but I did not despair. I wrote to 
him, earnestly recommending a certain 
mode of treatment — the same which 
ultimately was adopted, by advice of 
the late Dr. Dick, at Abbotsford; 
namely, a slow alterative course of 
medicine, with very frequent uSfe of 
the warm bath: which at last eradi¬ 
cated the disorder. 

But the conflict was long and doubt¬ 
ful. That summer, almost every one 
believed, on his departure from town, 
that he would never return. In truth, 
had it not been for his own unconquer¬ 
able spirit, joined to the utmost pa¬ 
tience and equanimity, no medical 
treatment, however skilful, could have 
been of any avail. Exercise he knew 
was of importance; therefore, of his 
own free will, he persisted in its use, 
though motion always exasperated the 
pain. At Abbotsford, in the autumn, 
lie became so much worse as to be 
not only unable to mount the pony 
without assistance, but even to sit up¬ 
right without the help of a servant on 
each side to support him. Still he 
persevered ; and, after continuing this 
practice for several weeks, he felt, as 
he said, “ very proud when he was once 
more able to ride a little way by him^ 
self:' and from the day on which he 
first did so, his recovery might be 
corisidei'ed certain. For a long time 
afterwards he was subjected to the 
same strict regimen, and had occasional 
attacks; but the violence of the dis¬ 
order gradually abated, till at length 
it disappeared altogether. 

I have dwelt on this period of his 
life because' it is so remarkable that, 
during the severe conflict with illness, 


he scarcely for one entir?day relin¬ 
quished his literary tasks. Indeed, 
they advanced the more quickly, as be 
had not so much interruption as usual 
from visitors. The third series of 
Tates of my Landlord, which appeared 
in 1819, was followed so rapidly by 
the romance of Ivanhoe, that it seemed 
as if, like the German La Fontaine, he 
had attained the art of dictating to 
two secretarie.s, and carrying on two 
stories at one time. To dictating (of 
original composition) he had always a 
particular aversion, but was now under 
the necessity of employing a scribe, 
his own scrolls being almost quite il¬ 
legible. Both Ivanhoe and the Bride 
of Lammermuir were produced while 
he yet laboured under that painful 
disorder ; and the duty of amanuensis 
was fulfilled alternately by Mr. William 
Laidlaw and the late Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne. Frequently, in the midst of 
the humourous scenes with old “Caleb 
Balderstone,” the contfulsive paroxysm 
would return, and his suflerings were 
,most acute; but after the fit, he would 
cheerfully and quietly take up the 
story by the catch-word, and proceed 
as if there had been no interruption. 

Thus the malady was resisted and 
overcome; and in the course of 1820 
he appeared so thoroughly renovated 
in constitution, that his friends fondly 
trusted he might equal in longevity 
his friends, Henry Mackenzie or Sir 
Uobert Liston, and continue his lite¬ 
rary pursuits for even thirty years 
more. But, alas! as Drummond of 
llawthornden predicted of his own 
illness, 

“ Truce ta’en to breathe 

Forlate-bom sorrows augurs swift 

return.” 

Only twelve more years of life were 
granted to him; and, as already said, 
1 doubt whether, in the whole range 
of biography, an example could be 
found of another individual who, in 
in equal space of time, fulfilled so 
many, so diversified, and conflicting 
duties. 

In 1819 or 1820, I forget which, 
occurred the marriage of his eldest 
daughter with Mr. Lockhart, and the 
appointment of the present Sir Walter 
to a commission in the army. From 
this date onwards, to the year 1825, 
his life was spent in assiduous labour, 
but also in the most uninterrupted 
happiness and prosperity. In 1820 
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appeared the Monastery and Abbot, 
and in January, 1821, Kenilworth: so 
that, not forgetting Ivanhoe, here were 
four romances, of three volumes each, 
completed within twelve months ; and, 
had Constable’s house been in reality 
solvent (of which, at this period, no 
one entertained a shadow of doubt), 
the clear gain must, without any «»- 
aggeration, have been a very large sum. 
As matters stood, the use of large sums 
was rdjtained, at all events, and en¬ 
abled him to realise all his favourite 
plans at Abbotsford, both as to the 
purchase of land for plantation and 
the dnal decorations of his house, where 
he now lived in a style of princely 
hospitality. Within this year also he 
visited London, and received the rank 
of baronetcy from tliat amiable sove¬ 
reign who, with his usual discrimina¬ 
tion of character, had already several 
times invited Scott to his private din¬ 
ner-parties, made him a present of a 
gold snufl-box,dnd invariably expressed 
towards him the most cordial friend¬ 
ship and sincere respect. , 

The next five years gave rise to no 
less than seven romances, or novels, 
amounting to twenty-three volumes; 
of which all, but especially the Pirate, 
the Fortunes of Nicf-l, and Quentin 
Durward, shew'ed unabated vigour, 
with the Siime unaffected charms of 
style, and forcible conception of cha¬ 
racter, that animated his earlier pro¬ 
ductions. 

In 1822, Sir Waller look a leading 
part in the arrangements made to wel¬ 
come the king on his visit to Scotland, 
when lie evinced all that buoyancy of 
spirit and entiiusiasm which, more than 
twenty years earlier, had marked his 
conduct as adjutant of the Mid-r.olhian 
yeomanry corps. The occasions, no 
doubt, were very diflerent; but tlie 
good tact, ardour, and perseverance 
displayed by Scott, were the same, 
and proved that his mind still pos¬ 
sessed all its youthful elasticity. ‘The 
period of the king’s visit formed a grand 
and me jubilee; and, looking at 
the Author of Waverley as he then ap¬ 
peared, no one could have formed the 
most distant surmise of the cruel re¬ 
verses which were so soon to overtake 
him. 

By this time, Abbotsford house and 
grounds were almost completed as they 
now exist, and fanned a point of at¬ 
traction to wandering pilgrims of all 
ranks asrcl from all countries, whose 
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visits were occasionally much more 
numerous than welcome. By some 
insignificant cavillers SeoU to bew 
blamed for his love of art^tocmtic dis¬ 
play, and his wish to sink the author" 
in the preferable chaxacter of an inde¬ 
pendent counuy gentleman. The ac¬ 
cusation is both inconsiderate and un¬ 
just; for display was not his object, 
vanity was not his ruling principle. 
He purchased and adorned Abbots¬ 
ford precisely as lie collected books 
and antiquities — not for show, but 
because they afforded him rational and 
permanent enjoyment. As a matter of 
taste or source of pleasure, what pur¬ 
suit on earth can be more harmless 
and elegant than that of landscape- 
gardening and architecture ? Nor is it 
to be considered as an affair of taste 
only ; for whoever embarks his fortune 
in the formation of a country-house 
and grounds, finds himself in the sta¬ 
tion of a pcfiisouum/in, with the power 
of conferring inc.ilculable benefit both 
on his own tenantry and the surround¬ 
ing ^neighbourhood. It is a sphere of 
utility as well as pleasure. This re¬ 
minds me, en passant, that, instead of 
employing artists from l.ondon or 
Edinburgh for the interior decorations 
of his house, he contrived in such 
manner to instruct ordinary workmen 
from the neighbouring villages, tliat 
they completed all his best furniture, 
and even executed rich carvings in 
wood, after Gothic models, in a style 
so masterly that they often wondered 
at their own handicraft. Such were 
the effects of the same perseverance 
and ingenuity by which he excelled in 
literature, only applied to different 
purposes. 

The cavillers above mentioned, who 
censured Scott for aristocratic notions 
and habits, did not choose to remember 
that he wa,s not merely a clansman, 
but member of an old Border family 
of the highest rank, and might be ex¬ 
pected to inherit dispositions naturally 
/lonsequent on such birth. In ancient 
times, the kniglit returned from the 
wars, and was recompensed by his 
sovereign with a “ grant of land and 
money to build a fair castle.” Pro¬ 
bably Abbotsford was the ilrst, and 
may be the last estate of any conse- 
queirce, actually won and purchased 
by the pen of an imaginative author; 
and it certainly was a very pardonable 
ambition if Scott, having thus gained 
money by the pen instead of the sword, 
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chose to live at his own house iri a 
style such as became the desceodant 
of an old Border baron > 

By recollected conversations and 
memoranda of particular days, tins 
memoir might have been expanded to 
ten times its present length; but cir¬ 
cumstances oblige me to close it within 
a certain space, and I must therefore 
devote my remaining pages to the last 
six years of his life. In 1825, every 
one who had any judgment or discri¬ 
mination in commercial affairs, per¬ 
ceived clearly that there was a storm 
approaching. The system of raising 
money willi extreme facility, even on 
the most absurd speculations, had been 
carried to such extent that the over¬ 
blown bubbles must at length burst, 
and in their explosion create the ut¬ 
most confusion and dismay. Sir Walter 
Scott, though ostensibly holding the 
rank of an independent country gentle¬ 
man, was, by the number of his in¬ 
dorsations on the bills of Constable 
and Co., rendered liable for their com¬ 
mercial engagements to the ainouflt of 
at least 80,000/.; an appalling sum to 
be demanded of an individual wlios(* 
entire assets, if brought to the hammer, 
would probably notrealiseeven 10,000/. 
— for the whole estate of Abbotsford 
had already been assigned to the pre¬ 
sent Sir Walter, on occasion of his 
marriage. 

The recent facility in raising money 
had been exactly suited for the mode 
of conducting business adopted by 
Mr. Constable, who, though rjiiite 
aware of existing difficulties, always 
indulged in day-dreams, that, by some 
grand speculation, he would at length 
retrieve all the past. Towards the end 
of the year 1825, however, it became 
nearly impossible for him to effect 
renewals of the bills already current. 
Among Scotcli bankers, indeed, this 
might be done on the principle of in¬ 
timidation, as they perceived that a 
refusal would cause immediate bank¬ 
ruptcy ; but in London, the only 
source was among brokers and usurers. 
Witir apparently the most perfect calm¬ 
ness, Mr. Constable, wlio was then an 
invalid, remained principally at his 
Country-house, organising the plan of 
his Miscellany; by which original idea 
he plainly saw that large profits might 
be realised: for it was the very first 
of those cheap monthly publications 
which afterwards caused an absolute 
revolution in the book-trade, and by 


which, in the aggregate, enormous 
snms have been gained. The work 
was to start with the life of Napoleon, 
by the Author of Waverley; and the 
projector took great delight in blazon¬ 
ing the prospectus of his future vo¬ 
lumes, having engaged the most emi¬ 
nent authors in the kingdom to write 
oil the topics he suggested. That 
bankmptcy might have been avoided, 
and the affairs of his house retrieved, 
I doubt not; but changes occurred in 
London so sudden, and so fatal, that 
no one, even among the most cautious 
and considerate, could have foreseen 
so violent a c.atastrophe. The panic 
then spread like wildfire: by next 
Christmas, some of the I.ondon fail¬ 
ures cut oft' resources which he had 
looked upon as certain, and in the be¬ 
ginning of 1826 he stopped payment, 
leaving enormous debts, to which the 
assets were comparatively nothing. 

In the winter of 1825 I met fre¬ 
quently with Sir Waller Scott, and at 
an interview in Castle Street, two 
months before Constables in-solvency 
was known, or even dreamed of, he 
predicted the changes which soon af¬ 
terwards took place in the commercial 
world, and partly explained the me¬ 
thods which he had himself adopted 
in order to weather the storm. But, 
with the cleare.st remembrance of that 
conversation, I am thorougbly con¬ 
vinced that Sir Walter, up to the time 
of Constable's examination as a bank¬ 
rupt, remained in profound ignorance 
how the estate would turn out, and 
what would eventually be his own lia¬ 
bilities. He was prepared for a severe 
ordeal, and seemed perfectly tranquil; 
but had he known accurately the ex¬ 
tent of llie difficulties, probably bis 
arrangements to meet them would have 
been very difterent. 

It may seem fantastic, but although 
at this time Sir Walter Scott continued 
apparently in good health and spirits, 
I could not help entertaining some¬ 
what of a mournful impression, from 
tlie changed aspect of his house in 
Castle Street — his original cell, as he 
termed it. Having removed all his 
books to Abbotsford, he no longer sat 
in the apartment which had formerly 
contained them, but in a small drawings 
room above stairs; where the most 
conspicuous object was a cast from 
the skull of King Robert Bruce, as it 
had been discovered at Dunfermline 
Abbey: a relic on which he looked 
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with great veneration. Periiaps it was 
only this rather spectral object, which 
1 had not seen before, together with 
the sombre atmosphere of a November 
day, which excited my gloomy re¬ 
flections. 

It may seem, (hat in this hasty 
sketch I have said more than enough 
of his transactions with booksellers; 
for which, however, the reason is ob¬ 
vious : for thence, as an indirect though 
unavoidable consequence, followed the 
sacrifice of his health and life. From 
the year 1826 to that of his death, the 
records of his existence are, in truth, 
only the records of a martyrdom; 
though, till 1831, the trials were en¬ 
dured with such fortitude and spirit 
that, to ordinary observers, he might 
seem prosperous as ever. In the month 
of January, 1826, it became apparent, 
that on Ais exertions alone must depend 
the liquidation of all the bills accepted 
by Constable and Co., and bearing 
his indorsationso that, at the age of 
nearly threescore, he had to do the 
work of his previous life over again 
Nor at this period was the disposition 
to shew lenity and forbearance by any 
means unanimous among his creditors. 
The demon of “ panic ” (for terror is 
sometimes a fierce passion) and the 
demon of avarice were abroad, and 
hardened almost every heart. Even 
the grossest calumny and misrepre¬ 
sentation could not be avoided, though 
it is almost superfluous to observe, that 
his paltry assailants in iAaf department 
only exposed their own malignity with¬ 
out effecting their amiable purpose. 
By such enemies it was asserted, that 
Sir Walter must have been aware of 
the approaching insolvency at the time 
when he assigned Abbotsford to his 
eldest son; consequently, that trans¬ 
action was a fraud on his (or rather 
Constable’s) creditors. 

I remember this being inadvertently 
said one day in the presence of a lite¬ 
rary friend, who despised the aggressor 
too much to lose temper, and very 
calmly replied : “ Suppose^your first 
position granted, though it is a most 
erroneous assumption, yet, before the 
fraud is proved, you must prove that 
Sir VValler will not and cannot by 
degrees pay the debts; and this 1 defy 
you or any man to do.” It is almost 
needless in this place to remind the 
reader, that before Sir Walter’s death 
the enormous load of claims (which, 
had payment depended on the book¬ 


seller's estate, must tikve been fuite 
desperate) was reduced to about one- 
third ; so that the books, pictures, 
plate, and curiosities, which had been 
placed under trust, were offered back 
to him by the creditors; and that, his 
frame being untimely worn out in the 
struggle to effect this object, he died 
without leaving any fortune to the 
junior members of his family. 

Having stated that Sir Walter Scott 
did not in the hour of adversity escape 
malignant attacks, I must not omit to 
add that these proceeded only from a 
few despicable individuals; while the 
creditors who had most at stake, and 
whose voices had most influence, even 
objected to the sacriflces he was in¬ 
clined to make, and would from the 
first have been contented with a mode¬ 
rate composition. But calmly and re¬ 
solutely he contemplated the liquida¬ 
tion of the debts, to the uttermost 
fraction. His own words, daily and 
hourly repeated, were, that, “ as long 
as God granted him life and health, 
he should never feel averse to labour. 
For many years he had been accus¬ 
tomed to hard work, because he found 
it a pleasure; now, with all due re¬ 
spect for Falstaff’s principle, ‘ nothing 
on compulsion,' he certainly would 
not shrink from work because it had 
become necessary.” With regard to 
Constable’s failure, he was never heard 
to utter the slightest murmur; on the 
contrary, when others blamed the en¬ 
terprising publisher for deception and 
chicanery, he remarked that such con¬ 
clusions were rather harsh, as it was 
impossible to know how far the un¬ 
fortunate bankrupt had himself been 
deceived. So determined was Sir 
Walter Scott to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties by his own resources and exer¬ 
tions, that although at this period a 
very large sum was placed at his dis¬ 
posal by a friend, who chose to remain 
anonymous, he returned it to the bank¬ 
ers through whose hands it came, with 
,% letter gratefully acknowledging but 
steadfastly declining the favour. 

The winter of 1825-6, both in 
London and Edinburgh, was a painful 
and dreary one to all but the rich; 
who, instead of being annoyed by the 
changes, derived only the additional 
amusement of bolting and barring their 
gates, and raising their voices against 
almost hourly applications for aid, 
which lent a piquancy and zest to their 
own welfare and comforts otherwise 
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unattainable, flmong such opulent 
and careless individuals, not one ap¬ 
peared during the crisis more calm 
and collected than Scott, although the 
fortune which he had toiled to win 
was utterly gone 1 To his honour be 
it recorded, that the political letters 
published at this date, under the signa¬ 
ture of Malgrowther, had very great 
influence in protecting Scotland from 
that fatal change in the monetary sys¬ 
tem, with respect to one-pound notes, 
which in England, up to the present 
hour, is so justly regretted. During 
the winter-session of 1826 he formed 
all those arrangements to which he 
afterwards steadfastly adhered; gave 
up his house and furniture in Edin¬ 
burgh to the auctioneer ; insured his 
life in lavour of creditors for a large 
sum (25,000/. I believe); and signed 
a trust-deed over his own effects at 
Abbotsford, including an obligation to 
pay in cash a certain sum yearly, until 
the debts were liquidated. 

Having entered into these contracts, 
he left town as usual for Abbotsfbrd ; 
but the evil days had now arrived, and 
as misfortunes do not come single. 
Lady Scott’s health, which from ner¬ 
vous irritability had long been uncer¬ 
tain, became hopeless, and in the be¬ 
ginning of May she died. With the 
inflexible perseverance of a soldier on 
duty, Scott returned within a short 
time to the routine of his employments 
at Edinbui’gh; one difference in his 
habits being, that he now worked al¬ 
most without intermission. During his 
absence, the property in Castle Street 
had been brought to the hammer — a 
step which, I think, never should have 
been adopted. It took place, indeed, 
by his own consent; but his trustees 
and creditors should scarcely have 
permitted in this case the realisation 
of the scene described at the close of 
Gulf Mamcring, nor allowed an auc¬ 
tioneer and a rabble to trespass on that 
“ cell” wherein the Author of Waverlet/ 
had so long resided, and to which It^ 
felt no slight local attachment. The 
only indication of regret I ever heard 
him betray on the subject, was the 
expression of dislike to pay a visit in 
the neighbourhood; because he would 
have to walk past the threshold of what 
had been his own house. 

On his return to town in the month 
of June, being alone, he established 
himself in a third-rate lodging in St. 
David’s Street; such as might be con¬ 


sidered suitable for a humble student 
attending the university. Here, at the 
very first meeting, when I found him 
busily engaged in writing'after dinner, 
I could scarcely help predicting that, 
by such application, health must even¬ 
tually be undermined. It is true that 
literary labour had been to him a 
pleasure, and lie could persevere in it 
to almost any extent; but now, if wea¬ 
riness or pain did arise, he was no 
longer at liberty to attend to such warn¬ 
ings : a very long task was before him, 
and, whatever might be the result, he 
must proceed. Moreover, business of 
all kinds had increased on his hands, 
and the letters which he had every day 
to acknowledge were alone a sufficient 
burden; but he went through thenn 
without hesitation, making obvious ef¬ 
forts in his replies to use as few words 
as possible, and, from haste, often falling 
into verbal inaccuracies. Great as were 
his exertions afterwards, I have always 
thought that to the dofnestic affliction, 
the painful impressions, and incessant 
Jabours, of the year 1826, was imput¬ 
able tile break of his constitution, 
though the injury was not then ap¬ 
parent. In St. David’s Street he kept 
earlier hours than ever, and sometimes 
in one morning, before the meeting of 
court at ten o’clock, he had finisheil 
an entire sheet of twenty-four pages 
for the printer. His hand-writing was 
now so small and cramped, that one 
of his ordinary quarto pages made at 
least double that amount in print; and, 
“ after all,” he observed, “ it was really 
no great exploit to finish twelve pages 
in a morning.” But on his return 
from the Parliament House, however 
wearied he might be, the task was 
again resumed. Seldom receiving any 
company, he scarcely sat for a quarter 
of an hour at dinner, but turned di¬ 
rectly to his writing-desk; being de¬ 
sirous, he said, to take all possible ad¬ 
vantage of the long days, and “ make 
liay*while the sun shone.” 

Finding by reiterated experience 
that whatever he wrote, whether in 
prose or‘verse, narrative or criticism, 
now brought large remuneration, Scott 
had materially departed from his former 
principles respecting authorship as a 
trade. He seemed to entertain the 
notion, that whoever was not absolutely 
devoid of learning and talent might, 
by sufficient drudgery, realise a goocl 
income from literary pursuits ; and 
even recommended this resource to 
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some of bis friends who had also suf¬ 
fered during the “ panic,” as a means 
of repairing their broken fortunes. 
How fallacious was this belief 1 need 
not here pause to explain. “ Nee 
stvdium sine divite vena,'’ says Horace. 
There must be the vivida vis, the per- 
fervidum genium, as well as good sense 
and the disposition to “ drudgery.” 
But let all these be combined togetlier 
and exerted to the utmost, yet if the 
author is poor, and depends merely on 
his own abilities, the result will still 
be as doubtful as the fate of any 
ticket in a state-lottery. I know not 
any record which illustrates this truth 
more forcibly than the late Mr. Dallas’s 
memoir of Lord Byron. The struggles 
and even artifices to which the author 
of Childe Harold, though neither poor 
nor friendless, was obliged to have re¬ 
course, in order to obtain a hearing or 
enjoy the brittle chance of success, 
were indeed humiliating and wretched. 
Equal evidence of this fact is afforded 
by his own letters in Moore’s life of 
the poet. 

In 1826, Woodstock was the novel 
which he had immediately on the an¬ 
vil ; and, as might have been expected 
under such unfavourable circumstances, 
did not rank among his best produc¬ 
tions. Its appearance was delayed by 
an absurd demand made by Constable’s 
assignees for the completion of the 
work in their favour, on the ground 
that bills had been granted for this 
romance. Sir Walter very coolly an¬ 
swered, that the promises Co pay having 
unfortunately proved nugatory, the 
promises to write could not be held 
binding; at all events, the remainder 
of the book (of which only a small 
part had been printed) was “ in his 
head, and there it should remain till 
he saw good reason for sending it 
forth.” The matter was submitted to 
arbitration, and he was allowed to 
finish the novel for the benefit of his 
own creditors. < 

The work that now principally oc- 
ctipied his attention was the Life of 
Napoleon, respecting whioh he had 
entered into a contract with the book¬ 
sellers, and which at first he expected 
that he would be able to finish in 
about six months. Without a mo¬ 
ment’s refiection on the stale of his 
health, he continued to urge forward 
this task; and the progress he made 
in it, during next vacation at Abbots¬ 
ford, was so rapid, that he became more 


than ever impressed with the idea that 
mere industry, and tlte habit (^keeping 
the pen always in hand, might over¬ 
come almost any worldly difficulties. 
I believe one main spring of his suc¬ 
cess as an author, consisted in the 
hearty resolution and fervour with 
which he embarked in every employ¬ 
ment, and which produced such com¬ 
plete abstraction, that the labour pro¬ 
gressed insensibly. Lavatcr and othera 
have pretended to judge of character 
by mere autographs, and the state of 
nerves and feelings may certainly be 
guessed at. In all Scott’s manuscripts, 
till the fatal year 1831, there are un¬ 
equivocal indications of uncommon 
firmness, calmness, and rapidity. 

The summer of 1826 passed over in 
a state of seclusion and outward tran¬ 
quillity, .such as he hat! not known for 
years; and he received no visitors ex¬ 
cept the most intimate friends. But 
in the month 6f October he very judi¬ 
ciously resolved to make a short tour 
to Paris; without which diversity and 
relaxation it is probable that, in the 
ensuing winter, his Ivealth would have 
completely broken down. This af¬ 
forded him an opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing some data respecting the more im¬ 
portant parts of Napoleon’s life, which 
could not otherwise have been sup¬ 
plied ; bin the main advantages were 
change of scene and exercise. As a 
traveller, whether by sea or land, he 
was the best of companions; and 
seemed only amused by circumstances 
which to a regular “John Bull,” ha¬ 
bituated to the comforts of his own 
square parlour and elbow-chair, his 
red moreen window-curtains, Turkey 
carpet, roast beef, and port wine, are 
serious evils. Accordingly he derived 
much exhilaration from this journey, 
though teased at Paris by honours and 
compliments which he would much 
rather have escaped. 

On his return to Edinburgh, he took 
a furnished house in Coates’ Crescent, 
where, in December, I found him in 
good spirits, through suffering great 
pain from rheumatism ; a warning, 
perhaps, that the mode of life he 
adopted was one which could not be 
persevered in without serious injury. 
Notwithstanding this, he never for a 
day relaxed from his labours ; and, 
though fatigued at night, com 
of inability to sleep. “Yet,’ 
observed, “ how can any one expect to 
sleep who uses no exercise ? And 


plained 
’ as he 
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betwixt tb« Parliament House and this 
endless life of Napoleon, exercise with 
me is out of the question.” Within 
the following vacation-time, however, 
the whole nine volumes of the life were 
completed; thus winding up a task by 
far the most irksome he had yet en¬ 
countered, principally from the con¬ 
viction that the haste in which he was 
obliged to write must inevitably pre¬ 
vent him from doing adequate justice 
to such an enormous mass of materials. 
But the success, in a pecuniary point 
of view, was quite commensurate to 
his expectations. The booksellers paid 
a large sum (not less, I believe, than 
14,000/.) for the copyright; and the 
circulation of the book being immense, 
both at home and abroad, they had 
no reason to repent of their bargain. 
Thus, more than 1100/. per month 
had been realised during the first year, 
after those complicated misfortunes by 
which the courage of any ordinary man 
must have been completely overthrown. 
Hence he was enabled to commence 
liquidation of the debts, in such man¬ 
ner as entirely to silence those paltry 
defainers of his character who had the 
insolence to assert that Abbotsford was 
assigned in order to defeat the just 
claims of creditors. Once more his 
health was apparently quite firm, and 
constant occupation, instead of ex¬ 
hausting, seemed to give buoymicy to 
his spirits. His former habits of life, 
in regard to hospitality, were in great 
measure resumed; and he sometimes 
reverted to his old axiom, that three 
hours jBO’ d/em, if sedulously employed, 
were enough to secure a good literary 
income. But new and incongruous 
labours crowded upon him, and he 
flinched from no task : on the con¬ 
trary, he even wrote occasional contri¬ 
butions to periodical works, by which 
he did not profit, in order by this 
means to lessen the distresses of those 
whom, out of his own regular income, 
he could no longer assist. “ It is but 
the sacrifice of a little sleep and exer¬ 
cise,” he said, on one of these occa¬ 
sions ; “ and if only this article, as it. 
is called, will do the poor man any 
real good, I shall think myself well 
rewarded. But there are people in 
the world who have such an unfortu¬ 
nate ‘ alacrity in sinking,’ that it i^ 
impossible by any efforts to buoy 
them up.” 

I bad almost forgotten, that in the 
beginning of the year 1827 the mask 


and mantle of the “ Author of ITa- 
verley” were thrown aside; but the 
circumstances of the Theatrical Fund 
dinner. Lord Meadowbank’s speech, 
and Sir Walter’s reply, have been so 
often repeated, that it is needless to 
dwell on the subject here. The dis¬ 
closure had a fortunate effect on his 
reputation, for till then the rumour had 
been very general that the late Mr. 
Thomas Scott, or some other friend, 
had a share in the composition of those 
unequalled Actions; whereas it now 
appeared that they were wholly and 
exclusively his own. 

The new monthly edition of the 
Waverley novels, with annotations by 
the author, was a most fortunate idea, 
which naturally arose out of this 
eclaircissement; and as half the profits 
were allowed to Sir Walter, it formed 
a new sinking-fund for creditors. But 
as he conscientiously fulfilled his duty 
of editorship (if it may be so called), 
and corrected every sheet, it became 
a mucit more serious undertaking, in 
oint of time and labour, than he at 
rst calculated. The next heavy task 
which he encountered was a history of 
Scotland (not published till 1830), for 
Dr. Lard tier’s Cyclopeedia. I forget 
how much was the price of that work, 
but it must have been a considerable 
sum. The years 1827, 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, each produced its original 
romance; and within the same space 
of time he wrote the nine volumes of 
Tales of a Grandfather, and one vo¬ 
lume of dramatic poetry; besides being 
a frequent contributor to the Quarterly 
Review, the Toreign Quarterly, and 
many other works. His letters on 
Demonology, which appeared in 1830, 
have been already noticed. 

Still with all liis exertions, success¬ 
ful as they were — although, even for 
.some old scraps, 500/. were offered 
and paid by tlie proprietor of a suc¬ 
cessful annual; and although even a 
specymen of his handwriting was trans- 
mutable into gold, among people who 
perhaps would not have given a penny 
for any other autograph — there was 
yet always on his mind the corroding 
impression that the debts, though ma¬ 
terially diminished, were not liqui¬ 
dated. It is indeed a prevalent cha¬ 
racteristic of creditors, that although 
ihey would declare themselves satisfied 
at once with a small portion of their 
demands, if prom])lly paid — and they 
were firmly told that they could obtain 
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no more—yet,\rhen a gradual process 
of reduction is commenced, for the 
sake of liquidating in full, their prin¬ 
ciples entirely change, and they look 
with feverish anxiety to the receipt of 
the last fraction. Even had it been 
possible to forget this actual state of 
affairs, yet now and then instances of 
rapacity and spite occurred, which 
painfully forced on him the reflection 
that he “ did not read his own books, 
nor eat with his own spoons.” One 
of Constable’s creditors, a London Jew 
(holding a bill indorsed by Sir W. S.), 
had, in the autumn of 1828, nearly 
upset all the arrangements previously 
agreed on, by persisting in his refusal 
to accept, even pro tempore^ any part 
of his claims. “ Others might do as 
they liked, but he would either have 
the whole, or take all the advantages 
that the law on a bill of exchange 
allowed him.” However, the claim of 
this worthy was set aside on a proof of 
usury, and he was glad to accept any 
terms. In addition to all such annoy¬ 
ances, as no one on earth entertainec^ 
greater affection for his own family 
(including his grandchildren) than Sir 
"Walter Scott, he was tormented by the 
apprehension that, in all probability, 
his life would close before he had been 
able to provide means of leaving them 
any adequate fortune. On all occa¬ 
sions of trial and suffering, the degree 
of immediate pain depends much on 
previous habits and circumstances. By 
fortitude and patience, it is true, the 
utmost pressure may be sustained with 
apparent calmness and indifference ; 
yet, alas! that fortitude and patience 
will not prevent the natural conse¬ 
quence of pressure in exhausting 
strength and engendering disease. 

During the spring of 1828, Scott re¬ 
sided some time in London, at the 
house of his scn-in-law, vvhere he ap¬ 
peared for an interval to forget all his 
cares; nor did he decline accepting 
the invitations which every day cro^vded 
on him from individuals of the highest 
rank. Notwithstanding this gaiety, he 
never failed to execute his usual task 
of writing in the early hours of the 
morning; and, as Mr. Lockhart ob¬ 
served, “ while to spectators it ap¬ 
peared that his whole time was occu¬ 
pied with visitors and banquets, he 
actually covered more paper with ma¬ 
nuscript than many a Uttirateur who 
stayed in town for no other purpose 
but that of literary labour.” * * • 


[January, 

It was in the autumn of 1829 that I 
paid my last visit to Abbotsford, of 
which place I have given no particular 
description in this memoir, for the ob¬ 
vious reason that so many accounts 
have been already published; whereas, 
of his character and liabits I have not 
seen any sketch that appeared to me 
satisfoctory. With regara to Abbots¬ 
ford, indeed, a descriptive catalogue 
of the curiosities, with the legends or 
traditions attach^ to each, is yet a 
desideratum ; for which, however, it 
is doubtful if any survivor could sup¬ 
ply the requisite information. At pre¬ 
sent I should rather wish (but the 
wish is vain) that it were possible to 
convey to ray reader the impressions 
caused by a visit to that romantic 
abode during the lifetime and in the 
presence of its owner. Beyond the 
gates you had an extensive park, laid 
out on the best and boldest principles 
of landscape-gsrrdening, as applicable 
to forest scenery; while within doors 
you were surrounded, in every apart- 
mest, with objects calculated not only 
to realise the cherished visions of ro¬ 
mance, but to awaken all those asso¬ 
ciations which to the historian, the 
biographer, and antiquary, are the 
most valuable and interesting. In 
these brief words may be stimmed up 
the description of Abbotsford; but go 
thither now, and though the objects 
within and without are the same, yet 
the impressions to which I alluded, 
and vainly wished to convey, are gone 
for ever ; — the spell is broken; and 
the scene, however beautiful, breathes 
only melancholy and desolation ! 

No, it was not the beauty of the 
grounds, nor the elaborately finished 
apartments, which, in the owner’s life¬ 
time, principally impressed the mind 
of a visitor at Abbotsford; but the 
unavoidable consciousness of being 
within reach, and under the direct in¬ 
fluence of that mighty Magician, who 
had originated these and so many 
other imperishable monuments of his 
genius. If any fantastic ornaments in 
the architecture, any rusty dagger, or, 
perhaps, nondescript article, in the 
museum, or picture on the walls, ex¬ 
cited curiosity, you knew that Sir 
Walter would give, not only the au¬ 
thentic history of the single object in 
question, but in all probability this 
would be followed by a string of inter¬ 
esting legends, which, if they could be 
found elsewhere, it would cost years 
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to collect. Wlian he happened to be 
in good spirits and at leisure, a solitary 
old spleuchan, or matchlock, would 
serve as the text for an almost com¬ 
plete history of the Highland clans. 
Or if you had in view any literary pur¬ 
suit requiring investigation, and were 
consulting a book in the library, he 
would immediately weave together a 
mass of evidence, remind you of every 
author whose works deserved attention, 
and throw more light on the subject in 
ten minutes than, if left alone among 
books, you could have obtained for 
yourself in as many months. 

I have used, above, the words un¬ 
avoidable consciousness, because, whe¬ 
ther the said Magician were actually 
present, or shut up in his own sanctum, 
or wandering in his favourite woods, 
you were reminded every moment, in 
one shape or another, of his benign 
sway through the whole establishment, 
and all the “ goings on of tlie house- • 
hold. 1 cannot explain myself better 
on this point than by observing, that 
at Abbotsford there was an utter ab¬ 
sence of all those petty annoyances 
which, less or more, exist elsewhere in 
the best-regulated families; while to 
visitors, whose pursuits or dispositions 
were in any degree analogous with 
those of their kind host, every wish 
was not only met but anticipated. 

According to Rousseau’s axiom, our 

best virtues depend on trifling pre¬ 
cautions;” and I am half-inclined to 
illustrate my present position by the 
mention of some outward trifles in the 
menage, which the reader may perhaps 
think absurd and ludicrous; for ex¬ 
ample, gas-light, writing materials, and 
the conduct of servants But 1 do this 
on the principle, ex uno disce omnes. 
Never, perhaps, was any one more 
lenient to domestics than Sir Walter, 
and yet no one was ever belter served. 
His own conduct ensured such pro¬ 
found respect and attention, that, mov¬ 
ing with noiseless though rapid tread, 
they seemed intuitively conscious of 
whatever he or his guests required. 
Even good old John (who by this time 
was superannuated), although by na¬ 
ture inclined to hard drinking, was 
scarcely ever known to indulge in his 
favourite propensity unless when en¬ 
tirely o/f duty, and his aberrations could 
not possibly interfere with his master’s 
comfort or interest. Now for the se¬ 
cond illustration of domestic arrange¬ 
ments on Rousseau’s principles; though 
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for this I shall probably be laughed at.; 
Elsewhere, wlten on a visit, you may 
wish to write a letter or commence an 
epic poem, and (slmuld you have for¬ 
gotten your own writing implements) 
are referred to my lord’s library-table, 
where be is perhaps himself occupied, 
or to my lady's writing-desk in the 
drawing-room; with the exception of 
which, perhaps, the whole establish¬ 
ment, though supported by fifty or a 
hundred thousand per annum, could 
not afford any better means and ap¬ 
pliances than the loan of a blacking- 
bottle from the servants’- hall (the 
steward’s ink-pot being nailed to his 
desk). At Abbotsford, on the cont 
trary, not only each table in the re¬ 
cesses of the library, but in every 
sleeping apartment, had its portfeuille, 
with store of paper, pens, ink, and 
sealing-wax. Match-box and taper, to 
those who knew the ways of the house, 
were unnecessary, for it was a practice 
to keep the oil-gas burntng; though at 
so very low a degree, that, unless the 
stop-cock were touched, the consump¬ 
tion was insignificant and the flame 
imperceptible. In the large antique 
dining-room there hung a very beau¬ 
tiful lustre, which, in spring and au¬ 
tumn, was always lighted (though in¬ 
visibly) before dinner; and on the 
approach of darkness, instead of the 
usual interruption and parade of serv¬ 
ants bringing candles, the full blaze of 
light could be produced, as if magic¬ 
ally, by a single touch, or moderated 
to any degree. 

With regard to the mansion itself, 
the room that always seemed to me 
the most imposing and effective is the 
front hall, or armoury; so faithful are 
its imitations (or, 1 should say, reno¬ 
vations) of genuine old models, so 
massive and sombre is the style, and 
so rich the collection of objects delight¬ 
ful to an antiquary. A whole morn¬ 
ing might be well employed in exa¬ 
mining this one apartment, wi^ a 
^ cicerone who knew all its history. It 
is about forty feet long, has a tessel¬ 
lated pavement of black and white 
Scotch marble, and a noble roof in 
rich Gothic arches. Here, as in the 
rest of the mansion, though the general 
plan was of course original, Sir Walter 
adopted the system of forming detail-s 
— that is to say, roofs, fire-places, 
windows, and doors, by precise copies 
from the veritable antique ; and wher¬ 
ever it was possible to obtain actual 
I 
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portions of old buildings, either in 
wood or stone, they were of course 
used in preference. In the hall, if 1 
mistake not, the richly carved panels 
of black and imperishable oak were 
brought from the ruins of Dunfermline 
Palace, or Abbey; and the immense 
fire-place is exactly modelled after that 
of an existing old castle. I cannot 
imagine a scene more poetically im¬ 
pressive than this room, especially 
when viewed by summer-moonlight. 
But the grounds were far more inter¬ 
esting to Scott than his castle, for (as 
already often mentioned) no amateur 
of landscape-gardening ever followed 
that pursuit with more enthusiasm; 
and supposing that he had been born 
poor, or been at a loss for a profession, 
certainly that of laud-designing might 
have afforded an income, and perhaps 
led him on, as it has led others, to 
affluence. 

Soon after my arrival, I met Sir 
Walter returnfhg from his usual ramble 
through the woods, attended by his 
dogs, and with a weeding-hook in Ivs 
hand; for the favourite amusement of 
pruning trees was not recommenced 
till October, when the leaves fall. At 
this time, not the slightest apprehen¬ 
sion was entertained by his friends of 
an unfavourable change in his consti¬ 
tution; nor were there any decided 
marks of “ tear and wear.” But al¬ 
though his reception was, as usual, 
kind and cordial, yet it scarcely ap¬ 
peared to me as if he were in his 
wonted spirits, nor so cheerful as dur¬ 
ing his residence at London during 
the spring of the previous year. His 
health was good, but there were occa¬ 
sional clouds of anxiety on his brow; 
and almost a shade of irritability oc¬ 
curred late in the evening, when he 
was reminded of his promise to answer 
some London letters. “ I wish,” said 
he to Mr. Lockhart, “ you would put 
me in mind also what those people 
wafited, for truly I have forgotten: I 
cannot now read the letters over < 
again.” 

At dinner, however, he was in the 
utmost good humour, aud disposed, 
as of yore, to talk only on subjects 
fitted to promote mirth. There was 
no difference, excepting that his voice 
was pitched in a lower key, and his 
laugh was neither so liearty nor so 
long. Whilst writing these words, I 
reflect involuntarily on numberless 
merry-meetings, of which 1 have not 


attempted any recoitl in this brief 
sketch, but where his unaffected high 
spirits, unconquerable good - nature, 
gentleness of manner, and intense per¬ 
ception of the ludicrous, gave a tone 
and vivacity, otherwise unknown, to 
the whole party, and often protracted 
conviviality to a late hour. One trifling 
example occurs to me, which happened 
not long before the period of his changed 
fortune. I was placed next to Sir 
Walter at an ill-assorted dinner assetp- 
blage, in the house of a mutual friend; 
but the dinner and wine were good: 
and on such occasions (so long as be 
retained health) Scott would be joyous 
and happy, in spite of all blunders, 
and however uncongenial might be the 
society into which he was thrown. 
Some foreigners were present, who, al¬ 
most immediately after dinner, were 
called on to sing, and having once 
begun their j^erformances, could not 
be induced to stop ; which proved an 
enormous bore. All of a sudden Scott 
turned to me, and in his rough border- 
acvient said : “ These gentlemen have 
kindly favoured us with so much of 
their country’s music, that really it is 
full time we should compensate the 
obligation, and let them hear some of 
ours.” With an irresistibly comic ex¬ 
pression, he gave me the corner of a 
table-napkin to hold, and struck up — 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to mind?” &c. 

It was like setting the spark to a train 
of gunpowder. All serviettes were in¬ 
stantly joined en cordon, all voices 
raised, all hearts roused; and so pow¬ 
erful and harmonious was the chorus, 
that for the rest of the evening we 
were not troubled with any more 
foreign cantatas. 

But to return. A long interval had 
elapsed since I had been at Abbots¬ 
ford, and he seemed amused with my 
great admiration of the magical changes 
tliat had taken place there, especially 
in regard to the museum of antiquities 
and the pictures; though, in this last 
department, his expenditure was al¬ 
ways very limited. 

‘‘ After all,” said he, “ I am not 
sure that I value any part of my graphic 
collection more than this ye^ old ac¬ 
quaintance of yours, which you praised 
five-and-twenty years ago.” He pointed 
to a pen-and-ink sketch, by Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth dancing. It is an unrivalled 
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? roduction,” lie added; « for, though 
have laughed at the old lady a thou¬ 
sand times, I can scarcely see her 
without laughing nom. What excellent 
books, illustrated by his own pencil or 
burin, oUr friend Sharpe might have 
given to the world, had it not been for 
mere laziness—that besetting sin of 
independent gentlemen, which opens 
the door for blue devils, and brings 
down the greatest talents and acquire¬ 
ments to a level with emptiness and 
folly; only with this difference, they 
are no doubt a source of enjoyment to 
the possessor: and in that respect 
Sharpe is fortunate.'’ 

Mr. R- observed, that if all 

those independent gentlemen who have 
cultivated minds were to become au¬ 
thors, we should have too many books; 
and if they wrote for fame instead of 
profit, booksellers would have their 
shelves so amply stocked /or nothing, 
that henceforward the trade of author¬ 
ship would be at an end. 

“ I rather think,” replied Sir Walter^ 
“ it would turn out like playing on the 
piano-forte or violin. Every one does 
so who can; but the number of per¬ 
formers worth hearing is very limited, 
and they alone can either make much 
money or command much applause. 
Reflect on the number of your inde¬ 
pendent acquaintances, and tell me 
how many of them are in reality qua¬ 
lified, eitlrer from acquired knowledge, 
or what is called genius, to write a 
good book; and I think you will 
agree, that there is no chance of our 
being overstocked in that department. 
After all, there not only has been, but 
must always be, a demand for books 
in this world, which, to some people, 
are as indispensable as trot rolls for 
breakfast; though 1 remember poor 
Signor Corri telling me, with the grav¬ 
est possible aspect, that, were he to 
commence business as a baker, all 
the world would immediately give up 
eating bread.” 

After dinner, he laughed heartily at 
the interest excited by his “ quaichs,” 
a basketful of which was usually sent 
round with whisky and liqueurs ; from 
which collection, every guest who liked 
a dram selected a cup, according to 
his fancy. For the information of my 
Southron, or foreign readers, I must 
observe, that quaichs are a species of 
small drinking-cup, with two handles, 
sometimes cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, marble, agate, or ivory; and 


sometimes constructed in mosaic, of 
which the most estimable specimens 
are those containing the greatest num¬ 
ber of component parts. The value of 
those used at Abbotsford consisted in 
their antiquity, and the traditions at¬ 
tached to each; according to which, 
one was named “ Prince Charles;” an¬ 
other, “ Rob Roy,” and so forth. 

The conversation that day turned 
partly on politics — a subject which, 
with me, never makes any lasting im¬ 
pression; on the strange malady of 
John Clerk (Lord Eldin), who, in his 
old age, had become ungovernably in¬ 
sane ; on the character of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, for whom Scott had a great 
regard; on the Baron de la Motte 
Fouquf;, in whose writings he descried 
merit, which, I suspect, was more the 
production of his own imagination than 
of the baron's genius. But, in truth. 
Sir Walter had now no time to study 
the works of others; and was so habi¬ 
tuated to original composition, that 
reading no longer afforded him suf- 
ficicfnt excitement. 

Like Napoleon, he never willingly 
sat long at table, but removed about 
eight o’clock to the large and beautiful 
library; where ample resources of 
amusement for company were afforded 
by the musical performances of Sirs. 
Lockhart and Miss' Scott, and the 
boundless collection of prints and il¬ 
lustrated works of every description. 
About ten o’clock, refresh men (s, in the 
form of supper, were brought in ; when 
usually he asked for a “ tankard of 
porter,” and about eleven o’clock he 
retired for the night. 

ih * t. 

In this hasty memoir, I have aimed 
principally at giving k faithful account 
of Scott’s character and daily habits of 
life; in regard to which, I shall pro¬ 
bably not incur blame for Iiaving no¬ 
ticed even the merest trifles. I have 
also explained, perhaps at more than 
sufficient* length, the nature of those 
involvements that proved ultimately 
the direct cause of his illness and 
death; which, though unsuspected, 
were now fast approacliing. Next 
winter, in the month of December, I 
waited on him, at liis house in Shand- 
wich Place, Edinburgh, to take my 
leave before setting out on a long 
journey, and was more than ever im¬ 
pressed with the idea that his habits 
of unremitting application must prove 
destructive. I did not venture any 
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remarks on that point, however, but 
inveighed against the Court of Session, 
and asked whether a principal clerk, 
like a judge, was not entitled to his 
full salary, without performance of 
duty, after a certain number of years' 
service ? 

“ 1 am sure,” said he, “your sug¬ 
gestion is kindly meant, and yet I am 
half-inclined to scold a little; because 
it seems as if you adopted the principle, 
that people may recoil from duty when¬ 
ever it becomes not quite convenient 
or agreeable. Now, setting aside the 
question of honour, the truth is, that, 
to /lavc what we like in this world, we 
must often do what we dislike : a 
maxim which I recommend to your 
serious consideration. However, as 
to my own case, I have become so 
perfectly habituated to attendance in 
court, that, as long as health continues, 

1 am not entitled to tax ray country 
for pay wi^iout working. Again, as 
to tl>e trade of scribbling, which has 
devolved on me to a rather unusual 
extent, are there not limes wheo I 
must ask myself the question, ‘ Were 
it not for this, what else should I do?’ 
What resource should I have, when 
off duty in the winter-days, unless, 
like our friend Robert Hamilton, to 
play whist without intermission ? Rely 
on it, the pains or pleasures of this 
life depend mainly on the animus — 
the volition with which our acts are 
accompanied ; and were a man doomed 
to play whist for seven hours a-day, 
you would soon liear him grumbling 
as if lie were condemned to the tread¬ 
mill. Our duties would seldom be 
disagreeable, if we did not perversely 
resolve to think them so. Reflect on 
this doctrine, fjr it may be of use 
where you are going.” 

At this meeting, I perceived an en¬ 
tirely new shade in Scott’s character, 
from which I augured no good. For¬ 
merly, he would attach less importance 
to fifty pounds than a more ri^id arith¬ 
metician to five; but now he appeared 
anxious and fretful about pecuniary 
affairs, even in regard to small sums. 
The next year was one of heavy tasks; 
not merely those which were published, 
but those which he partly wrote, anti 
which his literary executor will of 
course commemorate. But in his fa¬ 
vourite season of autumn, 1830, he 
began to experience bodily disorders, 
which were not, as before, attended by 
great pain, but were symptomatic of 
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organic derangemerit and decay. The 
pressure for the last six years had been 
too violent, and the motion too inces¬ 
sant for tbe springs of life. I have 
called his fate a martyrdom; for al¬ 
though mental anxiety or emotion may 
be a s/crtu, yet there can scarcely be a 
surer way of causing death. Inces<- 
santly, though imperceptibly, it wastes, 
weakens, and corrodes the nervous 
system, till paralysis begins, and one 
organ after another is disabled. That, 
with all his outward calmness, he must 
have endured intense anxiety, is ob¬ 
vious ; for as no one had a more acute 
and chivalrous sense of honour, or 
entertained more attachment for his 
family, be was no doubt haunted by 
continual apprehensions of leaving his 
engagements unfulfilled. This high 
and proud sense of integrity was 
marked in November this year, when, 
on his retirement from office (which he 
now felt to'be necessary), Earl Grey's 
government offered him his full salary, 
instead of the usual portion allotted in 
kuch cases. lie respectfully acknow¬ 
ledged the intended favour, but would 
accept of no more than had been al¬ 
lowed to his former colleagues, “ over 
whom he did not feel himself entitled 
to preference.” 

in tbe course of the winter, it be¬ 
came too obvious to all his friends 
that, although it was impossible to 
judge how long he might survive, or 
how much literary toil he might still 
undergo, yet all hopes of his restora¬ 
tion to perfect health must be aban¬ 
doned. In the year 1819 he had to 
contend with disease, but now be strug¬ 
gled with decai/. The principles of 
life were then strong within him, and 
the light of his mind was unquench¬ 
able ; but now, the functions of nature 
were disordered, and bis mind almost 
perpetually clouded. Frequently in 
the course of these pages 1 have men¬ 
tioned his unalterable good temper; 
but this was not natural to Scott, any 
more tlian it has been to other men of 
genius, but an effect of good sense and 
strong moral discipline. With acute 
feelings and forcible conceptions, irri¬ 
tability follows as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence. Now, alas ! those acute 
feelings remained, and the strength to 
control and govern irritability was lost. 
Ilis friends justly looked on it as the 
worst symptom of his disorder, when, 
instead of appearing always cheerful 
and contented, he became peevish and 
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tnorose. Hence, even the Reform- 
bill haunted him like a spectre; and 
he conceived, that if Earl Grey’s mea¬ 
sures were carried, a revolution, like 
that of France in 1790, would follow 
in this country as a matter of course; 
whereas, in his better days, he cer¬ 
tainly would have been the first to 
express perfect confidence in the pow¬ 
ers of the Conservative party to avert 
whatever evils might threaten to rise 
out of the self-interested machinations 
of the Whigs. 

His last public appearance in Scot¬ 
land (at a Roxburgh county-dinner, in 
March, 1031) has been so frequently 
commemorated, that it is needless to 
dwell on the subject here. His object 
in attending was to enter his most 
solemn and energetic protest against 
Lord John Russell’s bill, and he con¬ 
cluded an impressive speech in those 
most affecting words: “ I must now 
take leave of you, and I sliall do so in 
the well-known words of the Roman 
gladiator to his emperor — ‘ Moriturus 
VOS salutat!*” Notwithstanding his 
evident illness, and the obviously 
heartfelt sincerity with which he deli¬ 
vered his sentiments, let it be recorded 
to the disgrace of human nature, and 
the infamy of a popular faction, that, 
during his speech, he was occasionally 
assailed with hisses. Yet the extreme 
lowness of spirits which he shewed 
after this meeting, certainly need not 
be ascribed to the impression of having 
been treated with disrespect by indi¬ 
viduals, for whose voices (in his own 
words) he “ cared no more than for 
the braying of the beasts in the field,” 
but rather to the conviction of his own 
exhausted powers, which he painfully 
felt on this occasion, and the conse¬ 
quent reflection that, as he had now 
taken leave of public life, he must ere 
long part also from those relatives and 
friends whom he held most dear, and 
without having accomplished the plans 
in which they had all been led to 
confide. 

There is hardly any stage of decline 
or disease under which the constitution 
may not for a limited time rally, so as 
to afford hope to friends, if not to the 
patient. From this day onwards, 1 
scarce think that Scott had any hopes 
of his own recovery ; but as before, in 
1819, he struggled nobly, and had 
lucid intervals (if I may use the ex¬ 
pression), during which he resumed 
his literary efforts, and wrote or dic¬ 


tated letters to his friends. To his 
sui-viving relations it must be consola¬ 
tory to reflect, that in Dr. Abercromby 
he had the most skilful, the most in¬ 
genious, and kind-hearted of physi¬ 
cians ; but at length it became appa¬ 
rent that medical treatment, in this 
case, could be of no avail. The only 
chance left was from an entire change 
of scene and a very long journey, the 
fatigues of which would serve for em¬ 
ployment; thus absolutely precluding 
him from those labours ana anxieties 
which had engendered his malady. It 
was not without great reluctance that 
he acquiesced in this plan ; and at last 
he yielded, not on conviction, but on 
principles of duty, because an invalid 
IS bound to follow the injunctions of 
his confidential physician. 

At London, however, in the autumn, 
he certainly rallied; but it was the 
mind only that rallied, in like manner 
as it sometimes triumphs even within 
the hour of dissolution. Yet his heart 
was cheered by the kind attentions, 
the deep respect, and sympathy shewn 
to fiim from all quarters; and having 
in former years always derived benefit 
from a sea-voyage, he rejoiced at least 
in the mode of his conveyance abroad, 
namely, a king’s ship (the Barham), 
bound for Malta. He did not embark 
till the very end of October, but, not¬ 
withstanding the advanced period of 
the season, had a pleasant and pro¬ 
sperous voyage; which he bore so 
well, that, on his first arrival, sanguine 
hopes were again entertained of his 
recovery. 

These expectations strengthened 
during the depth of winter, which he 
spent at Naples; the only place, I be¬ 
lieve, where, during his residence on 
the Continent, he made any attempt 
to resume his literary employments. 
Here he notunfrequenlly tried to write 
with his own hand; but any specimens 
that I have seen are in a scrawl so 
wretched, that the character of his auto¬ 
graph, once fluent, firm, and rapid, is 
entirely lost. At Naples he was 
watched over, not only by his daugh¬ 
ter, but both his sons, and received the 
utmost attention and kindness from 
the king and all the beau monde of this 
ca}iital. But the romantic features of 
nature, the interesting remains of an¬ 
tiquity, and even the most intelligent 
variety (to use, for a moment, the lan¬ 
guage of German philosophy), are but 
outward phenomena, of which the in- 
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Itresl dcpen'Js on ihe mental reripient; 
and when bodily powers decay, the 
mind clings rattier to the remembrance 
of catty years than to any enjoyment 
which novel impressions can excite. 
The Pompeian ruins alone would for¬ 
merly have been a source of the great¬ 
est amusement and delight to Sir 
Walter Scott. He would have exca¬ 
vated and explored in this region with 
the same entliusiasm with which he 
once “drained the well" at Dunnottar 
Castle, and exulted in every mouldering 
remnant which he brouglit to light. 
But note, whatever attractions this 
world could afTord him, were, in Italy, 
faint and feeble ; whereas the ties which 
connected him with his own country, 
especially with his favourite Abbots¬ 
ford, were yet strong, and, while life 
remained, indissoluble. In the course 
of the spring his health did not, as 
was expected, improve. Every means 
had been adopted to keep his mind 
constantly and cheerfully occupied ; so 
that, in the complete absence of anxiety 
and intellectual pressure, the vital ^or¬ 
gans might possibly recover their tone. 
On this principle, when at Rome in 
the month of April, he was induced to 
visit all the scenes and spectacles that 
usually interest a traveller; but here 
he became so painfully conscious of 
his own increasing weakness, that 
henceforward all efforts devised by 
friends for Ids amusement were in vain. 
Nothing could dispel or overcome the 
apprehension, that his strength would 
altogether wear out before it was pos¬ 
sible to reach that home wliich he iiad 
never wished to leave. 

The plans formerly recommended 
by pliy.sicians were now, therefore, 
abandoned. It would have been only 
injurious and cruel to detain him in a 
countiy where this gloomy impression 
kept his mind always on the rack. 
But tlie route home by land, through 
Switzerland and down the Rhine, was 
preferred, in liopes that perpetual 
change of scene, together with thg 
consciousness that he was every day 
drawing nearer to England, might yet 
have a favourable effect. Alas! this 
consciousness formed the sole interest 
he now took in bis Journey, and was 
accompanied with such impatience to 

f )i-oceed, that he sometimes could 
lardly be prevailed on to desist from 
travelling both night and day. Still 
he retained his mental faculties until 
that last fatal seizure, which happened 


on his passage down the Rhine; where 
the intense ^t summer ^ravated 
Ills sufferings, and brought on the wont 
of symptoms, another paralytic stroke, 
which at first it was supposed would 
prove immediately mortal. 

Henceforward, the light of intellect 
was almost entirely obscured, and the 
remaining three months of his exist¬ 
ent® were spent in a state far too 
painful for description. Only at in¬ 
tervals could he recognise his relatives 
and attendants, or express himself so 
as to be understood. Under these 
complicated sufferings he arrived in 
London, where lie remained for about 
ten days at a hotel in Jermyn Street, 
receiving the utmost attention from his 
friend Sir Henry Halford, and other 
physicians, and affectionately watched 
by his family. In so far as his wishes 
could be ascertained, they remained 
unchangeably bent on home; and he 
therefore emfbarked, on the 7 th of July, 
in a steam-vessel, which, by a rapid 
and easy voyage, arrived at Edinburgh 
on tlie evening of the 9th. Here he 
rested for two days at his house in 
Shandwick Place, scarcely, I believe, 
recognising where he was; but on the 
first view of Abbotsford from the car¬ 
riage-windows, during his journey thi¬ 
ther, it has been told that his excite¬ 
ment was intense — that he fully re¬ 
cognised the friends around him, and 
expressed the utmost joy and gratitude 
because he had once more beheld tliat 
home to which he was so fondly at¬ 
tached. But this recognition was like 
an expiring gleam of the intellectual 
lamp, whicii immediately afterwards 
subsided into the faint glimmer of ex¬ 
haustion. On his arrival at his own 
house, it is said that he no longer took 
any interest in the objects around him, 
or shewed recollection, except by shak¬ 
ing hands cordially with his old ac¬ 
quaintance and faithful steward, Mr. 
William Laidlaw. In short, the grasp 
of Death was on him; and the long 
struggle which followed was only a 
final indication of that innate strength 
of constitution which had already borne 
up under so many trials. 

During most of the time from the 
12th of July, when he arrived at Ab¬ 
botsford, till his death, he remained in 
a state either of stupefaction or deli¬ 
rium ; a symptom which, I believe, 
never fails to attend the last conflict of 
an originally robust frame and strong 
■mind with untimely decay. On the 
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2l8t of September he was released 
from all his sufferings, and on the 26lh 
took place his funeral; on which day, 
as it is remarked by a contemporary 
journalist, all nature was wrapt in the 
deepest gloom of a lowering autumnal 
sky, as if even the elements mourned 
the extinction of a light such as on 
earth may nqt appear again for cen¬ 
turies. His remains were interred in 
the evening at Dryburgh Abbey, where, 
as yet, no monument is erected to his 
rneinory. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. Hy his varied works and his un¬ 
tarnished fame, he has himself created 
the most imperishable of monuments; 
and by no eiforts of the most highly 
gifted sculptor could tlie affection of 
surviving friends be expressed. Such 
works of art would seem rather a 
mockery of their attachment and af¬ 
fliction. On similar principles, his 
immediate relatives have deserted Ab¬ 
botsford ; the sight of which only adds 
poignancy to feelings which, even after 
the lapse of years, are almost too acute 
for endurance. It may be from a 
morbid impression, but, instead of 
wishing to visit Abbotsford, 1 would, 
if travelling in the neighbourhood, ra¬ 
ther lake a circuitous route to avoid 
it. With all its natural and artificial 
beauty, with its now well-grown and 
flourishing woods, it presents to tiie 
eyes of a friend only the sad memorial 
of happiness which has been, and which 
no earthly power can restore. 

To this brief memoir it may possibly 
be objected, that I have set down no¬ 
thing hut praise ; but on the part of 
all those who can speak from personal 
knowledge of its subject 1 shall be 
acquitted, at least, of having written 
under the influence of any prejudice. 
Mere truth has been commemorated, 
without the slightest colouring from 
imagination. That those who were 
honoured with his friendship might be 
wholly blinded to faults or failings, is, 
indeed, a natural result where Goon 
so decisively preponderated in t!ie ba¬ 
lance. And that his friends should b* 
Jifnilj/ attached was the unavoidable 
efl'ect of a direct and obvious cause, 
namely, that, for firmness and consist¬ 
ency of character (the rarest of human 
virtues), Scott might invariably be re¬ 
lied on. In all emergencies of life, 
where sterling integrity, honour, self- 
possessioii, command of temper, and, 
though last not least, benevolence^ were 
required, I could predict with certainty 


in what manner he would act, and al- 
nio.st anticipate the very language that 
he would use. I needed not to fear, 
as in other cases, that the lapse of a 
year, a.monlh, or perhaps a day, might 
possibly have made an entire change 
in his views or disposition. Never 
was he known to adopt the ordinary 
principles of the world, and desert a 
friend in adversity; even by errors and 
misconduct, whilst he always expressed 
his disapprobation and tendered his 
advice, yet he was not readily to be. 
alienated. Of this I remember several 
instances, with regard to persons who, 
by waywardness and imprudence, had 
given him ample cause for provocation 
and anger. 

It is said that no commodity is so 
cheap as good advice, but I suspect 
that advice given in such manner as to 
do any real good is a “ commodity ” 
of very rare occurrence. Of all coun¬ 
sellors on occasions of perplexity that 
I have known, Scott was infinitely the 
best; nor, when obsfinately fixed in 
Ids own opinion, did he assume a 
•harsh and dictatorial tone. He never 
took up a one-sided view of the subject, 
but .saw it, as if intuitively, in all its 
hearings; then, if he had made up Ids 
mind, and entertained any real interest 
in behalf of the person so counselled, 
he was not, like the once notable 
General Trappaiid, satisfied with an¬ 
nouncing what ought to be done, but 
exerted himself to bring his own sug¬ 
gestions into execution. I shall never 
cease to remember bow earnestly, in 
1825, he deprecated certain plans which 
were then of some consequence, though 
to.himself individually of no moment. 
He had given his advice, and he per¬ 
ceived plainly enough that it would 
not be followed. I was at the thresh¬ 
old of the outer door of his house in 
town, when he called to me from the 
upper floor, and came down stairs. 
“ Before you go home,” said he, “ I 
wished to impress on your mind once 
mofe my perfect sincerity in the offers 
I have made to-day. Do not abandon 
a friend’s counsels without due reflec¬ 
tion; for be assured I have not ad¬ 
vised without having myself carefully 
reflected. Your plans involve great 
trouble and great risk; those which I 
recommend are not attended with any. 
Yours may—indeed, must —succeed to 
a certain extent; but to reach the goal 
would require sustained efforts of 
which no mortal, under adverse cir- 
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cumstances, can rationally be supposed 
capable. If you proceed, time will be 
thrown away, property sacrificed, cha¬ 
racter attacked, if not injured; and, af¬ 
ter a vain and most fatiguing struggle, 
you will end in a situation far worse 
than when you began." A witness to 
the conversation observed, that it was 
an extraordinary instance of disinter¬ 
ested zeal; but that any one should be 
insane enough to reject the proffers so 
kindly made, or the advice so forcibly 
given, was yet more extraoi'dinary. As 
to the verification of his predictions, 
this may be understood as a matter 
of course. 

By some envious detractors it has 
been occasionally alleged, that Scott 
through life enjoyed advantages such 
as rarely fall to the lot of men devoted 
to literature; on which grounds they 
would infer that his eminence is less 
to be wondered at. It is true, that 
from the beginning he was independ¬ 
ent ; he might talk of the res angusta 
domi in early years, but could never 
experience the horrors of that thraldom 
entailed by poverty, when the labour* 
of each day is required to provide for 
existing wants. If, however, in a state 
of perfect independence he submitted 
to long and arduous literary tasks, 
without any necessity for so doing. 
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surely his merit is not thereby lessened, 
but enhanced. Such cavillers, per¬ 
haps, wish to insinuate, that, if doomed 
to write for daily bread, his genius 
would not have triumphed; and, in 
truth, could any obstacle have broken 
the practically calm but originally irrit¬ 
able spirit of Scott, it would have been 
poverty. Yet, as there is no state of 
prosperity to which we cannot natu¬ 
rally enough suggest a contrast, I 
could imagine his unyielding and 
stern self-control — even playfulness 
and mildness.— over a cup of water 
and crust of bread, or his expression, 
‘‘It is my lot in this world, and, if not 
quite content, I endeavour to be so." 
He would, even then, have maintained 
the same principles of independence 
by which he was actuated through 
life; and the perfect tranquillity and 
fortitude with which he “ looked diffi¬ 
culties in the face" would have dis¬ 
armed them of their terrors. 

In this, as in many other passages, 
I have wished to illustrate the moral 
character of Scott; in which respect 
he was even more worthy of admiration 
than for his literary excellence. Hence 
no man of genius was ever so univer¬ 
sally regretted, or left behind him a 
reputation so completely without a 
blot. 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 

No. III. 


RUTH. 

To Bethlehem, with all abundance rife. 

In Judah’s lot, with many a spring; supplied. 

Called Ephrata from Caleb’s fruitful wife, 

Two lonely women came at evening-tide. 

“ Ha 1 can it be'? it is Naomi 1” cried 
The gossips of the place, and gathered round 
The friend long absent, lost, forgotten, found. 

“ Is this Naomi ? this our pleasant one ?” 

“ Nay 1” she replied, with accent sad and stern, 

“ Naomi call me not; I’ve undergone 
Much grief and bitterness: in one word learn, 

I went out full, and empty I return ; 

With me most bitterly has dealt the Father : 

Naomi call me not, but Mara, rather.” 

Ten years wctb passed since she from Bethlehem, 
With her two sons and husband, turned in flight , 
To Moab's land ; what was become of them ? 

Long since Elimeleq}!, the Ephratite, 

In Moab’s land was buried ^ut of sight; 

And now the same way both her sons were gone. 
Her only props, Mahlon and Chilion. 

By famine pressed, they sought in Moab’s land 
A refuge, and therein they found their graves. 

All but the widow. Now three widows stand 
On Judah’s confines, and Naomi craves 
A blessing from the Lord, who only saves. 

On the two women, widowed in their youth. 

The wives of her dead sons, Orpah and Ruth. 

For they were botli of Moab, and though loath 
To part with them, as for their sakes seemed best. 
She to their mothers’ homes dismissed them both ; 
“ The Lord deal kindly with you ! make you blest. 
Each at her mother’s house, and give you rest, 
Each in her husband’s home ! for kindly ye 
Have ever dealt both with the dead and me.” 

She kissed them both, and bitterly they wept, 

And said,—“ We will not turn, but go with thee.” 
And she replied,—“ But how can I accept 
This to your harm ? Why will ye go with me ? 
Have I yet sons within «iy womb, to be 
Your husbands ? If it were so, would ye tarry 
Till they were born, and grown, and fit to marry ? 

Turn ye, my daughters, for I now am old — 

Too old to have a husband ; and I grieve 
Much for your sakes; but how could I withhold 
What the Lord took, or our sad loss retrieve ? 
Indeed ye must the lone old widow leave.” 

Both kissed her, and both wept; and Orpah so 
Turned back to Moab; Ruth refused to go. 
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“ The path thou treadest shall by me be trod, 

And where thou lodgest will I also lie; 

Thy people shall be mine ; thy G(^ my God; 

And where thou diest, there too will I die, 

And there be buried. May the Lord on high 
So deal with me, as I this vow maintain, 

Tliat nothing else but death shall part us twain.” 

Thus Ruth exclaimed,and with her onward went; 
Nor did Naomi more objection make. 

When she perceived her mind was fully bent 
To leave friends, kindred, country, for her sake. 

And with the people of the Lord to take 
Her part for worse or better. So Ruth came 
To Bethlehem with that dejected dame. 

Twas barley-harvest; and the gladsome youth 
Of either sex were busy through the plain. 

Reaping and gleaning in the fields: and Ruth 

Did ofvthe old Naomi leave obtain 

To be of them, to glean the scattered grain. 

’Twas Boaz’ field that day she gleaned in, 

(For so it chanced) dead Mahlon’s near of kin. 

And Boaz came into the field to see , 

What work they did, and to the reapers said,— 

The Lord be with you “ And the Lord bless tliee. 
They answered him ; and when he turned his head, 
And saw fair Ruth, hisisteward he questioned, 

“ Whence came this damsel ?” he made answer clear 
“ She with Naomi came from Moab here. 

She asked to let her glean here, and I let her; 

And she has gleaned till now from morning-tide.” 
And Boaz said,—“ My daughter 1 hark 1 ’tis better 
You glean not elsewhere, but that you abide 
Fast by my maidens ; them from side to side. 

And field to field take care to follow still. 

And where you see them reaping glean at will. 

I’ve charged the young men, and you need not shrink 
If haply some of them are standing round ; 

But when you are athirst, go, freely drink.” 

And then she said, low bowing to the ground,— 

‘‘ How in thy sight have 1 this favour found. 

Who am a stranger?” Boaz said,—“ Not so ; 

How with Naomi you have dealt I know. 

And all your conduct since your husband died ; 

How you from parents, country, came away 
Unto a stranger people, and relied 
On Israel’s God, under his wings to lay 
Your safety, and your trustee will repay.” 

Though I am lowlier than thy lowliest maiden. 

Yet thou thy handmaid hast with favour laden, 

And blessed mine ear with comfortable speech.” 

And at the meal-time Boaz called her nigh, 

And bade her eat, and unto her did reach 
The parched corn. She sat the reapers by. 

And ale, and was sufficed; and modestly 
She rose, and to her gleaning went again; 

When Boaz said unto the reaping train,-— 
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“ Let her g?ean freely e’en among the sheares, 

Nor use ill language; land if one lets fall 
A handful eveiy now and then, and leaves 
For her to take, I shall not blame at all.’’ 

And Ruth gleaned on from then till e^'ening-fall; 

Of barley-grain an ephah gleaned, and went 
To gowi Naomi, with her gain content. 

The old dame asked her where she gleaned that day ? 

“ They called him Boaz,” was sweet Ruth’s reply. 

“ Blessed of the Lord 1” Naomi then did say, 

“ Be Boaz, who remembers them that died, 

Nor kindness to the living has denied. 

The man is near of kin, and may redeem 
Our Mahlon’s land, if good to him it seem,” 

“ And he did also bid me not to quit 

flis reapers tlirough the harvest-time,” said Ruth. 

“ My daughter,” quoth Naomi, it is fit 

You should not leave this good man’s fields in truth, 

And be not found elsewhere.” And so, in sooth, 

She did, while there was any thing to glean, 

And to Naomi still returned at e’en. 

Tlien good Naomi said to gentle Ruth,— 

“ My daughter, shall I not seek rest for thee ! , 

And is not Boaz of our kin in truth ? 

Behold, to night iiis barley winnows he ; 

Now hearken, dearest daughter mine, to me ; 

Wash, and anoint thee, and thy raiment don, 

And to the lucky threshing-floor be gone! 

But do not to the man thyself make known, 

U ntil he shall have done with drink and meat: 

Mark where he lies, and when he lieth down, 

Lift up the clothes that are upon his feet. 

And lay thee down ; and he will say, I weet. 

What thou shall do.” Quoth Ruth, “ all thou dost bid 
Me do, that will I do;” and went, and did. 

With food and wine right merry Boaz went. 

And laid him down, expecting slumber sweet: 

And Ruth, to do Naomi’s best intent, 

There softly came, and raised from off his feet 
The coverlet, of modesty complete, 

Knowing no wrong in that, nor fearing frown 
For what she did, and softly laid her down. 

And at the midnight Boaz woke in fear, 

And turned himself; but how could such thing be 1 
Behold, a soft warm woman nestled there 1 
“ And who art thou ?” he sSid : “ I’m come to thee, 

I, Ruth, thy handmaid; throw thy skirt o’er me; 

■Thou art a kinsman.” “ Blessed,” he said, “ be thou, 
Blessed of the Lord, who shewest kindness now; 

Nor after young men, rich nor poor, hast run; 

For virtuous woman thee my people know; 

Fear not; what thou requirest shall be done. 

There is a nearer kinsman; if he shew. 

When called upon, the part of kinsman —so; 

If not, as the Lord livetn, then I will: 

Until the morning, therefore, lie thou still.” 
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And at his feet until the morn she lay ; 

Ere one the other hnew, the youthful dame 
Rose up ; and Boaz said,—“ Now go thy way; 

But let none know a woman hither came, 

Lest evil tongues bring on the just foul shame; 

Now hold thy veil.” And he did in it pour 
Of barley-corn six measures running o’er. 

And she, before the people were astir, 

Arrived at home. “ My daughter, who art thou ?” 
Soon as she came, Naomi questioned her. 

Slje told her all. “ Sweet daughter, rest tliee now. 
And see how it will fall ; the man, I trow, 

Will have no rest, but his best effort spend 
To bring this thing this very day to end.” 

Boaz sat by the gateway of the town, 

And saw the other kinsman pass, and cried,— 

“ Ho I come and sit hereand the man sat down. 
He called ten elders of the town beside. 

And they too sat. The matter thus was tried: 

To Mahlon’s nearer kinsman Boaz said,— 

“ Naomi, who in Moab left her dead, 

And is again from Moab come, doth sell • 

Thq laud that was Elimelech’s: wilt thou 
Redeem it? if thou wilt redeem it—well; 

For none beside thee has the right, I trow: 

And 1 come after thee. Then tell me, now, 

Before these Elders, wilt or wilt thou not 
Maintain thy kin-right, and redeem the lot ?” 

The kinsman said, “ I will.” “ But know, in truth. 
That on the day of purchase,” Boaz said, 

“ Thou must, too, buy it at the hand of Ruth, 

Tlie Moabitess, widow of the dead. 

Whose land it was, to raise up in his stead 
His name thereon.” “ In that case I decline 
To buy it, lest 1 injure me and mine,” 

The kinsman said; “ but I resign my right 
Therein to thee I” and he plucked off his shoe. 

And gave it Boaz. (So they used to plight 
Themselves in Israel to a contract true. 

That they would this or that observe and do.) 

Elders and people Boaz then addressed: 

You all as witnesses I now attest. 

That I have from Naomi bought to-day 
What was Elimelech’s; and therewithal 
Ruth for my wife, in order that I may 
The name of the departed one recall. 

And in his heirship his own hecr install; 

To keep his name alive amid his race. 

And in the gate of his allotted place.” 

And all exclaimed,—“ Your witnesses are we; 

And may the woman, whom thou now hast ta’en 
Unto thy bosom, by the Lord’s grace be 
Like Rachel and like Leah, which blest twain 
Built Israel’s house; and be it thine to gain 
Renown, and power, and riches in thy day, 

And do thou worthily in Ephrata 1 
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And may thy house like that of Pharei be, 

Whona Tamar bore to Judah, of the seed 
The Lord shall of this woman give to thee !” 

So Ruth was wife to Boaz; and, indeed. 

She bore a son, whose grandson took the lead 
In Israel, crowned King, and mighty Name— 

The Stem from which the Branch, the Saviour, came. 

The women at his birth Naomi blessed, 

And said,—Blessed be the Zx>rd, whose love appears 
Now shewn to thee—who gives thee peace and rest. 
Behold 1 a son to wipe away thy tears. 

The hope, and prop, and comfort of thy years,— 

The son of Ruth, who loveth thee—whose love 
Better to thee than seven sons doth prove.” 

Naomi to her bosom took the child. 

And she became his nurse; and in him found 
Her solace for past bitterness, and smiled 
On her new hope. The women gathered round 
And named him Obed; and they made resound 
The place with transport and acclaiming joy— 

“ Naomi has a son, a lovely boy 1” 

Thrice blessed wert thou, gentle Ruth 1 
That Moab didst exchange for Bethlehem, „ 

And Moab’s idols for the God of truth. 

Darkness for light; and wert inwrought a gem 
In the Great King’s imperial diadem, 

Mother of princes, mother of the King, 

Come and to come, with healing on his wing. 

And thou, wherein tlie heaven-born Promise lay, 

To this low earth descended from above, 

Thrice blessed art thou, Bethlem Ephrata 1 
There the soft brooding of the mystic Dove 
Warmed the fair bosom of the Infant Love; 

There Angels came to hymn the Holy Child 
Sweet smiling on the Virgin-mother mild. 

Tliere grew the promised Branch from Jesse’s stem, 
The Woman’s Seed to bruise the Serpent’s head; 

And there shone out the Star of Bethlehem, 

By which, as by a royal herald, led. 

The Sages to the King with homage sped,— 

Thrice blessed spot 1 in which Angelic Voices 
Sang Him, in whom the universe rejoices 1 
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Soft falls the dew on Carmel,—soft the rain 
That fills with fatness all the lowland plain; 
Glad life in all the laughing fields is seen. 

And flocks and herds enjoy the rural green. 

A thousand goats for Nabal keep the hills. 
Shaded with trees and cool with frequent rills. 
I’hree thousand sheep for him their fleeces bear. 
And richer make the rich from year to year. 

In vain heaven's dews on Sodom-lake descend. 
Mix with its salt, and with its bitter blend : 
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They soften, sweeten not the golf of sin. 

Nor any life can dwell that gloom within ; 

And riches for the churl in vain increase; 

They bring no true joy, cannot purchase peace ; 

They not a blessing but a curse fulfil; 

The more they grow, they more provoke his ill. 

Exceeding wealth in vain to Nahal came,— 

A fool by nature as a fool by name. 

When David fled from Saul’s infuriate wrath, 

And with wild beasts he took a common path, 

Shunning the haunts of man in his distress, 

To find his safety in the wilderness; 

Ilis young men and himself, an outcast band, 

Driven forth as aliens from their father-land, 

By imnger pressed, were oft compelled to roam 
From the remorseless wild^—their only home. 

For life their necessary food to gain. 

To win from pity, or from fear obtain. 

From their look-out of overhanging rocks 
They see the slopes of Carmel white with flocks; 

The merry shearers by the pleasant cool 
Of running water clip the pomp of wool ; 

Fresh from the stream the sheep, disburdened, bound. 

And with recovered freedom frisk around. 

The rich man’s heart is glad ; the shearing done, 

Ilis board is spread, the festival begun. 

Can mortal man, with mirth and feasting glad. 

Without compassion see another sad ? 

Fulfilled with good, and yet unapt to grant 
Pity to sorrow, and relief to want ? 

Go to! go to ! to sight the fruit is good, 

That brightening glows in Nabal’s neighbourhood ; 

TIrose apples, like false friends that mock our trust. 

Though lair without, within are full of dust. 

Go ! pluck and eat! a-hungered, hope to find 
Pulp in that seeming fruit—and Nabal kind. 

While pride of wealth his secret thouglit employs, 

And he is busied with his festive joys, 

Mirth in his eye, the wine-cup in his hand. 

To Nabal come ten men of David’s band. 

And in their master’s words express his plea: 

« Peace to thy house, and all thou hast, and thee; 

Thy sheep are shorn, and let thy shepherds tell 
If any harm from David them befell; 

Or, if they found aught missing from their charge. 

While all thy flocks in Carmel strayed at large. 

Wherefore, we ask it in a happy day, 

Let us find favour in thine eyes, 1 pray; 

And give to us, as thou dost greatly thrive, 

Whatever cometh to thy hand to give.” 

And Nabal answered : “ Who is David ? who 

The son of Jesse ? men without ado 

Now flee their masters, and from bondage break. 

Shall 1, then, of my bread and water take. 

And flesh which 1 have for my shearers killed, 

And give it you, that strangers n»ay be filled 
So the ten messengers returning sped. 

And told to David all that Nabal said. 

Then David vowed he would that very night 
Evil with evil to the full requite ; 

That every man in Nabal’s house should die, 

Before the next dawn streaked the dewy sky. 
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His follonrers lie bade, with eager tone, 

Gird on their swords—and girded on his own. 

Four hundred men the princely Warrior led, 

When he went forth to look on Nabal dead. 

Meanwhile the feastful churl, self-satished, 

Thought less of death than any thing beside. 

This churlish Nabal had a charming wife. 

Graceful in person, lovely in her life; 

And beautiful in conduct as in face, 

She knew and did the duties of her place. 

She ne’er was idle; dax and wool she sought, 

And with her own hands willingly she wrought: 

She rose at day-dawn with a cheerful mind, 

Call’d up her handmaids, and their tasks assign’d ; 

Herself the spindle and the distaff plied. 

And did much divers needlework beside. 

Her heart was ever open to the poor; 

She drove no needy person from her door. 

Her household loved to hear her gentle voice. 

And in her presence ever did rejoice. 

The law of kindness breathed in every word, 

And wisdom in her speecii: she feared the Lord. 

Above the price of rubies ! but wdio got 
The treasure for a treasure knew it not. 

Nor now, nor ever shall her praises fail — ,, 

The goodly woman’s name wjis Abigail. 

One of the young men went and told the dame 
How lately messengers fronf David came ; 

And Nabal railed on them, and said, “ Our charge, 

Safe as in fold, in Carmel strayed at large; 

And while our flocks the slopes depastured round. 

In David's men a sure defence we found ; 

They never came on us to spoil or slay, 

But were a wall to ns by night and day ; 

Nor all the time we missed a single fleece, 

While they watched round us and we slept in peace. 

Against our master and his household wo 
Is now determined—this for certain know; 

And, if thou canst, some way of safely seek — 

For to the son of Belial who can speak V’ 

Then Abigail (it was no time to tarry) 

Bade them the asses ready make to can-y 

A wrath-averting gift: of wheat-flour fine 

Two hundred loaves ; two .skins of generous wine; 

Five bushels of parched corn ; five roasted sheep ; 

Two hundred cakes of figs; and eke a heap 
Of raisins, many a cluster: with tlieir load. 

The asses soon were trotting on the road. 

Her train went on before, and she did follow ; 

And It so chanced that when she turned the hollow 
Which the hill screened, lo I David and his men 
Were rushing down intd the quiet glen. 

When she saw David, from the ass she lighted. 

And bowed down, self-possessed, although affrighted. 

And said in gentle tones of supplication, 

W^hich oft will turn aside man’s indignation : 

“ To me, my lord, I pray, incline thine ear, 

And graciously thy lowly handmaid hear; 

This son of Belial do not thou regard, 

But let his folly be the fool’s reward ; 

For fool he is by name, and folly still 
Is with this Nabal to corrupt his will. 
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Thy young men’s coming was not known to roe. 

Or else they had not so returned to thee. 

As the Lord liveth, who this day for 

Hath now withholden thee from shedding blood. 

May all who at thy life or honour touch 

Be such as Nabal—altogether such 1 

And, good my lord, now let thy young men lift. 

And take away with them thy handmaid’s gift. 

Pardon my boldness, and depart in peace : 

The Lord will surely make thy house increase, 

And stablish it; for thou dost only fight 
His battles, and before him walkcst right. 

Yet one pursues thee with relentless strife— 

But thou art bound up in the roll of life 
Which the Lord keeps; and he thy foes shall fling 
Away—as from the middle of a sling. 

But when at last thy house shall firmly stand. 

And thou art ruler over all the land. 

This shall not be thy grief,—a vengeance ta’en 
By thine own hand—a man unjustly slain — 

Blood shed without a cause: but when with thee 
Tis well, my lord, do thou remember me.” 

And David said, ** Blest be the Lord, who now 
Sent thee to meet me 1 blest be also thou,. 

Who thy good will to me hast thus disclosed, 

And ’twixt my rage and me hast interposed; 

For I had vowed 1 would this very night 
Evil with evil to the fuK requite— 

That every man in Nabal’s house should die 
Before the next dawn streaked the dewy sky. 

Return in peace—thy word is heeded, kept; 

Thy gift and good will freely I accept.” 

But Abigail, on her return, poor Nabal found 
Deep in his cups, in mirth and riot drowned : 

A kingly feast before the churl was spread, 

Nor any thought his joy disquieted; 

He drank and feasted, till dead-drunk he lay. 

And snored the wine-fume heavily away. 

But when he woke next morning, and his wife 
Told him what danger threatened late his life. 

How turned aside by her, and how incurred. 

Chilled to the core, he answered not a word : 
ilis heart died in him, and, by fear o’erthrown. 

He was as one congealed into a stone. 

And on the tenth d^, from his feastful pride. 

The Lord smote s^jS.^abal, that he died. 

And David bl^t^ the Lord, who stayed his hand 
From Nabal’s life, wheh he went with his bf^iid 
To put in act hid* meditated crime: 

Ana mindful of her worth, in after-time, 

He woo’d (and how could David’s wooing fail 1) 

And won to wife the love1y<^Abigail. 


M. J. Chapman. 
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MR. ALARIC ALEXANDER WATTS. 


The duty of a journalist imposes on him, not unfrequenlly, a task, in performing 
the chronicler’s part, from which he would otherwise liave turned away in 
disgust. It is his province to notice, as they pass over and off the stage, the 
dwarfs as well as the giants of human society,— the notorious as well as the 
illustrious of mankind. Such an office devolves upon us on the present occasion, 
— mitigated, however, by one feature which is of a satisfactory cast,— namely, 
that, as far as the individual is concerned, it is our closing communication. For 
it is our lot this month to take oar Jinal leave of the now well-known Mr. Alaric 
Atiila — we beg pardon — Mr. Alaric Alexander Writls. And such appears to 
be the singular conformalion of this person’s mind, that we have little doubt that 
he will hear this announcement with transports of joy,—and that, 9o that he may 
get from under Regcn a’s lash, he will care little to feel that he owes his future 
immunity to his past misconduct, aflrd titawhe has found a retreat from frequent 
chastisement only by working.,his own final excommunication. 

W illiam Cobbett was very fond of relating an anecdote of a combat which he 
once witnessed between two countrymen ; one of whom at last—and the one who 
had been the aggressor—getting the worse of the pugilistic fray, drew his knife 
on his antagonist. Cobbett delighted to describe the indignation of the just 
combatant, and the wrath with which, having snatched a huge stick from a by¬ 
stander, he belaboured the cowardly miscreant. 

Alaric Alexander Watts and Fraser’s Magazstne have been at fisty-cuffs 
this many a day. We have met his jests, scurvy as they were, with jests,— his 
harder knocks with knocks as hard. At last, finding that he was getting the 
worst of the fray, like the creature in Cobbett’s story, he draws his knife ! From 
the court of public opinion he appeals to the Court of King’s Bench,— from 
the verdict of the literary world he flies to the verdict of a Middlesex jury. 

Ilis weapon, however, has been turned upon himself. By succeeding, through 
a quirk of the law, in shutting out our evidence of provocation, and by thus com¬ 
pelling the jury to decide on a view of only half the fact.s of the case, he obtained 
a verdict against this Magazine. Four days afterwards, he had to make his 
appearance again before a jury ; but now in the character of a defendant. A man 
whom we really believe he had no more libelled than we- had libelled him, 
brought his action, recovered damages, and thus commended thepoi.soned chalice 
to Walls’s own lips. Mr. Alaric Alexander walked out of court, after a very 
pleasant week's work, minus at least two hundred pounds on a balance of the 
two actions! 

word or two, however, on our own case. It happened that Mr. Watts, for 
reasons which existed long antecedent to' the establishment of this Magazine, 
thought proper to conceive a violent dislike (we hope the word is not libellous) 
of a gentleman long known in the world of newspapers and magazines. Dr. 
Maginn ; and this feeling he extended towards every person and thing with 
which the Doctor was supposed, whether justly or not, to be connected. We 
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have been told, perhaps erroneously, that the pique originaied in some newspaper 
arrangements of a strictly prii’ate kind; and we are sure that Dr. Maginn did 
not give himself the trouble of reciprocating the ill-will of which he was the 
object. Into tl>e mysteries of this dislike, however, we have no wish to pry; 
but that it existed, and grew, and daily became more and more troublesome, 
both to him who cherished it and to all who came near him, was too clear. For 
five long years, and more, in newspapers of every description, and even in the 
Literary Souvenir itself, has this private quarrel (if that can be called a quarrel 
which is wholly carried on by one party) been habitually obtruded on the public 
ear. We have now had, for several years, the advantage of the frequent con¬ 
tributions of the individual thus pertinaciously attacked ; and with that advantage 
we, and many of our most esteemed friends, had also to bear a portion of the 
wrathful and splenetic assaults of Mr. Watts. And as Frastui’s Magazine 
soon became an established mark for his abuse, it very naturally followed that, 
when insulted individuals sought to return his compliments in kind through 
our columns, admission to these retorts was not always denied. 

This was the sort of quarrel which Mr. Watts thought it becoming the 
character of a literary man to bring into a court of law. And very consistently 
and fittingly, when it was there brought, all his efforts, and the efforts of his 
counsel, were directed to keep out of view the whole of our case, to suppress our 
proof of manifcld provocation, and to set up Mr. Watts, most falsely, as a poor, 
innocent, per.secuted,and grossly slandered man. These efforts partly succeeded : 
the judge ruled that to produce the qppies of Mr. Watts’s own newspapers, which 
had been officially deposited by his own servants at the Stamp Office, was 
not evidence of publication! and thus our whole case was shut out,—the jury 
were left to decide on a view of hay' the facts, and Mr. Watts carried a verdict 
against us. 

Well, he has drawn his knife! and it is now for us to decide as to the 
course we shall fake, in this wholly changed state of circumstances between us. 
Kevenge — if that were any object with us — revenge the most complete and 
ample might easily be obtained. No one can glance for three moments over 
the specimens, culled from Mr. Watts’ newspapers, which ornament Mr. Erie’s 
speech, without being perfectly satisfied that he himself has given a dozen times 
more and more frequent ground for libel-actions, than ever could be found in 
Frasiui’s Magazine. Half a dozen of our contributors might each justly 
maintain their several actions, and (especially if, like him, they could contrive 
to shut out all evidence tending to shew the least provocation) their chances, 
in every case, of a verdict of 1.5U^. would be far greater than ever were Mr. Watts’ 
on the .5th of December. What the end of this game would be, as far as Mr. 
“ Alaric Alexander’’ is concerned, it is not at all difficult to imagine. 

But we have neither time nor taste for this sort of life. It may suit 
Mr. Watts’s turn of mind — for we hear that he has seldom of late been without 
one or two of these pretty proceedings on his hands, either as plaintiff or defendant 
J)ut to us it has few charms. Were ^here even a moderate chance of ultimate 
justice being done, there might be some interest excited ; but when it is seen 
that such a proceeding turns out to be a mere game of backgammon, in which 
you first, a good throw of the dice, and, next, an adroit player, one soon 
gets sick of such a way of deciding points of honour and questions of morals. 

We therefore, decline continuing a controversy which our opponent proposes 
to carry on through the medium of banisters and juries. A longer and a sharper 
knife than that which our antagonist has drawn upon us lies within our reach, but 
we shall not clutch it. Our course, if our present determination is changed by 
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no new circumstance, is in a totally opposite direction. We say to Mr. Watts : 
“ Go! Henceforth fear nothing from Fraser’s Magazine. You are no longer 
of our order. You have doffed your literary armour, and cased you in latitats, 
subpoenas, and bills of costs. With these we wage no warfare. Under their 
safeguard you may well rely on the most perfect impunity. As soon should we 
think of using any freedom of speech towards Dicas the attorney, or Byers the 
common informer I 

We therefore bid Mr. WaHs farewell, with no sentiment of anger, and cer¬ 
tainly with still less of regret. The parting, though abrupt, is perhaps not 
greatly accelerated by what has past. We have heretofore sailed, if not in 
company, yet within sight of each other; but a greater distance was obviously 
becoming inevitable. We have been steadily advancing, for some time past, 
in public favour and acceptance ; Mr. Watts, as an author, or editor, as steadily 
declining. Tlie witness who came from the house of his late publishers, Messrs. 
Longman and Co., deposed to the regular decline of sale of his Souvenir, in 
each of the last five years; so that, at the end of the connexion, its sale was about, 
or rather less than, half what it had been at the beginning. And, as consumption 
generally runs through a family, we are not surprised to hear that his poor little 
newspapers all betray similar symptoms of rapid decay. On every ground, 
therefore, it was becomiiig necessary for us to part company. According to all 
present appearances, it is rather improbable that Mr. Watts shoidd be able to 
continue to hold his place in that rank of literature which falls within the cogni¬ 
sance of a monthly periodical. He must dc^as better men have done before him. 
Ixigh Jltint —eminently gifted with (what this man lacks) a heart to sympathise 
with generous emotions, and taste to appreciate the beautiful — has long since 
given up his newspapers, and has found foolscap volumes of verses pay no 
better than Mr. Watts’s rhymes,— he docs a three-halfpenny thing for Charles 
Knight. Even Roebuck, dissolving partnership with the Westminster 'Review, 
has set up a “ twopenny ” on his own account. This refuge is still open to 
our late antagonist. To the Olio, the Mirror, or the Penny Magazine, he may 
prove a useful hand,— with this essential proviso, however, that the sternest 
prohibition be put upon his pugnacious propensities, especially towards a certain 
Doctor of Canon and Civil Law. This point especially stipulated, we hereby 
endorse his character, as one who, though of a quarrelsome disposition, might, 
if well muzzled, in “ a place of all work,” make himself “ generally useful.” 

And so, good bye! Master Alaric Alexander! 

To our readers we offer, and we know not whether we ought to apologise for 
such a demand on their attention,—the clear and simple statement of our case, as 
it was actually presented to the court by Mr. Eri.e. That gentleman’s rising 
fame renders it superfluous for us to testify our sense of the talent displayed by 
him on that occasion. Had the case, as opened by him, and on which evidence 
uws offered to the court, been allowed to go to the jury, we believe that no one 
then present can entertain the smallest diJubt that the decision of the jury would 
have been totally different. 
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THE SPEECH OF WILLIAM ERLE, ESQ., K.C., IN THE CASE OF 
WATTS V. FRASER AND MOVES, 

On the 5th of December, 1835, in the King's Bench, Westminster, 

Rf FORF. LORD DESMAN AND A SPECIAL JURY. 


Mil. EllLi:. 

OpMili'infii of lilt; .i'li’V,—Voii have 
novv liiid liel’ore von the PlMi’iitifF’s case, 
wliii-li iiiy leanioii frimnl llie Attorriey- 
Geneiiil iiii<loiiliteilIy introduced with all 
tlie eloquence wliicli he possesites, and 
wliich lie employiid in heaping ahiise on 
my client,— a course which I own a 
little surprised me, when I reflected upon 
the character of Mr. Watts—I mean his 
professional, and not his private, cha¬ 
racter. M'hen I speak of IMr. Watts’s 
professional character, I mean that he 
has, for many years, been before the pub¬ 
lic as an author in, I believe, a variety 
of capacities—being concerned in news¬ 
papers, annuals, and the publication of 
poetry. When a man comes before the 
public in this way, the public has an in¬ 
terest in his works,—they become, as it 
were, public property ; and he has not 
the same right to complain as a private 
individual would have of public atten¬ 
tion beingdrawn to himself in his works. 
One of the defendants in this action is 
the Editor of Fbaseii’s Magazine ; 
the other is an industrious, laborious 
tradesman, removed by bis occupation 
and the path of life whicli he pursues from 
those feuds which irritate literary men, 
and having no share at all in the produc¬ 
tion of such articles as those in questiou, 
which give so much pleasure to readers 
on the one hand, and so much pain to the 
authors who are attacked on the other. 
The latter defendant to whom I refer is 
Mr. Moyes, the jirinter of the Maga¬ 
zine, who had no connexion whatev’er 
with the production of that which is 
charged as libellous, and is, therefore, 
morally, not guilty of any intention to 
injure 3Ir. Watts’s character ; altliongh, 

I am bound to admit that, in the eye of 
the law, the printer and publisher of a 
libel are equally answerable for the conse¬ 
quences with the author. I advert to this 
point the more particularly, inasmuch* 
as my learned friend said he was obliged 
to proceed ng.ainst the printer, because 
he did not know the author. I wisli my 
learned friend had attempted to verify 
that fact. If it could be shewn that 3!r. 
Watts ever demanded the name of the 
author, or ever asked that the publica¬ 
tions of which he complains should be 
withdrawn from circulation, there might 
have been some ground for my learned 
friend’s statement; but I am instructed 
to state distinctly that Air. Watts never 


asked for tlie n.ame of tlie author,—that 
he never made any application vvhatever 
to the pnlilislier of the Alagazine, but 
was pleased to resort to an action for 
damages, which, let it always be remem¬ 
bered, will, in the event of your verdict 
being for the plaintiff, he awarded 
against Aloyes, the printer, as well as 
Air. Fraser, the publisher. For what 
purpose Mr. Aloyes was joined with 
Air. Fraser in this action 1 can scarcely 
conceive. The plaintiff pretends that 
he has two causes of complaint, one 
differing in many respects from the 
other. One of his grounds of com¬ 
plaint Is, that his property in the 
Literary Soiseenir has been injured 
by the criticism in Fuaseh’s AIaoa- 
ZiNE. Now 1 hope tliat, looking at 
the nature of this publication, consi¬ 
dering the right of the public to criticise 
any work which is placed before it, and 
reflecting upon the danger, to which my 
learned friend adverted, of placing any 
restriction at all on public works, you 
will pause before you sanction the ]>lain. 
tiff' 's claim to compensation on that 
ground,—my learned friend's observa¬ 
tions as to the motives which prompted 
the article in question. Tlie writer of 
that article was actuated by no feeling of 
rriaiice against the jiroprietor of the Z/i- 
tcrary Souvenir; nor is that work 
treated with greater severity than other 
works of a similar description. Let us 
look at the nature of the article. Se¬ 
veral writers in the Alagazine are sup¬ 
posed to he assembled in a room, some of 
whom are playing at backgammon. It 
is jiroposed tliat two of the party shall 
each write an article on tlie “ Animals 
and by a cast of the dice tlie task de¬ 
volves upon Barry Cornwall and a gen- 
tlenian called the Alan of Oeniiis. It is 
quite clear, upon the face of the article, 
that it was intended to he a fanciful and 
humorous production ratliei' than a piece 
of sober criticism ; and tlie Literary 
Souvenir is handled in it just in the 
same way as all its contemporaries. Air. 
Barry Cornwall’s article is read, and 
then that written by' the Alan of Ge- 
nins, which is the one of which the 
plaintiff complains. To shew that the 
article is written in jest, it is only neces- 
sary to read tlie following stanza of a 
poem supposed to be written by Aliss 
Landon, in the Forget-ihe-N^ot, which 
the critic pronounces to be superior to a 
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well-known passage in one of Burns’s 
songs :■— 

“ Now the moon pours down her light! 

Now the watching stars burn clearer! 
This festive hall's a sacred slirine, 

And thou’i t the saint, Madeira !” 

The writer is next atipposed to review 
the Friendship's Offering^ from which 
he quotes some verses entitled “ My 
Hermitage.” From the title, the reader 
would expect to meet with something 
about the cell of a recluse ; hut the 
“ Hermitage” here spoken ofis the wine 
in the cellar of the editor of Friendship's 
Offering. 

“ Oh, to feel 

That sparkling fount all cares assuage, 
Who hut would bless my Uerinitage?” 
meaning his excellent cotr-roti. Tliis is 
the species of s<iuih which my leiirned 
friend with great solemnity declared was 
intended to juevant the saleof tho|dain- 
tiff’s work. My learned friend, who is 
accustomed to hear witnesses in these 
courts give their testiniJlny upon oath, 
and adhere stricaly to matters of fact, is 
shocked at the idea of one person attri¬ 
buting to another langna.ge which •he 
never wrote or uttered; hut writers I'u 
magazines have a privilege which ex¬ 
empts them from the rules tliat control 
ordinary men, and no one dreams of 
hinding them down to the statement of 
dry statements of fact. We next have 
an extract from a poem pretended to he 
written hy Mr. Fi'ingle in jiiaise of the 
ostrich, from which tlie critic infers that 
]\lr. F. is jealous of that bird : — 

“ Thus, thou art blest, shy wandering 
bird. 

And I could love to linger too. 

Where voice of man had ne’er lieen 
heard, 

And leap like kangaroo : 

Free o'er the wilderness to roam— 

No need to cry—‘ I’m not at home’ 
When visited hy Jesse ; 

Wlio’s always full of fun and folly, 

And boring people to he jolly, 

Thougli he sees they’re in a mess !” 
Who Mr. Pringle is I know not; hut it 
does not appear that lie ever thought of 
complaining of this harmless joke. Then 
follow some verses on the name of, 
“ Mary,” attributed to Mr. Howitt, 
from which I will read the concluding 
Stanza:— 

“ Ah, why did the vulgar invent the 
word Poll ? 

Not Oliver Cromwell, when called simple 
Noll, 

Had half as much cause to complain of 
‘ quandary,’ 

As woman degraded to Polly from Mary.” 
I think, gentlemen, you must now be 


satisfied that Mr. Watts has been treated 
with no greater severity than other pub¬ 
lic writers ; and it cannot fail to excite 
your surprise that that gentleman, who 
IS in the habit of writing iti various 
newspapers, should take such pains to 
prove that he is more thin-skinned than 
Miss Landon, and other ladies who are 
referred to in tlie article from which I 
have been reading. Mr. Watts is not a 
persqji who should come forward to make 
a complaint of this nature. He lias Oeen 
for many years well known as an author; 
he is, as I will shew, concerned in the 
political press, wliich one would think 
slionld harden a mau, and enable him to 
hear witli temper the animadversions of 
other writers upon himself. I now 
come to the observations upon the Lile- 
rarg Souvenir. I am really astonished 
that my learned friend should have he- 
stoweil such ponderous censure upon the 
verses which in this article are attri- 
hiitcd to the l.iferarg Souvenir, as if 
they were something of which tlie editor 
of tliat work need to feel ashamed. The 
vein of true poetry was so apparent in 
these verses, that when my learned 
f^-iend read them he arrested the atten¬ 
tion of every jierson in court. I venture 
to say, there was not a person who heard 
the lines read wlio was struck with them 
as being had poetry. Setting that aside, 
however, the jest of the thing is evi¬ 
dent. M'hy the very name of the Polish 
poet shews that the article was written 
ill the spirit of fun. Here is a young 
Polish exile brooding over tlie wrongs of 
his country, and giving vent to his sor¬ 
row ill verse ; and lie l>ears the iiiiro- 
mantic name of QualFy-jitincliovics (« 
laUfih). iM'y learned friend thinks tlie 
verses are a traiislation from tlie May- 
gar Jangiiage. I went to school, and 
learnt something of geography, but I 
never lieard of the IMaygar country. Be 
that as it may, it is for such a trifle as 
this that Mr. M’'atts has brought the 
present action, and prepared that pon¬ 
derous scroll of parchment whicli you 
see before you, every line of which cost 
more tlian half-a-crown. I am disposed 
to make every allowance for M r. Watts. 
He may, in liis own opinion, he superior 
to Homer and Milton ; hut I am sure that 
no other,person who heard the poetry read 
thinks that it is such as a person of 
Mr. Watts's reputation ought to be 
ashamed of having attrihnted to him. 
Noliody exjiects to find such a poem as 
Paradise Lost in an Annual. Such 
publications answer every purpose wliich 
isexpected from them, iftliey serve towile 
away an hour when one is travelling to 
Brighton, or any other place. I wish to 
know why QuatFy-punchovics’s lament 
over the misfortunes of his country 
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should be considered unwortlty of the 
talent of any writer for an Annual. My 
learned friend says that the passages 
quoted in tlie Magazine article purport 
to be extracts from the plaintiflF’a l)Ook, 
when, in fact, they are nut so; and that 
he considers a grave offence. The ex. 
tracts are parodies upon the various 
styles of writing in the Literary Sou¬ 
venir; and, from the time when speeclies 
were published in anticipation, and at* 
trihuted to members of parliament, down 
to the publication of the Rejected Ad¬ 
dresses, parodies liave always been con- 
sidered a legitimate S|)ecies of literature. 
I entreat your attention to the “ Thought 
of a I'ole on the prohibition of his lan¬ 
guage 

“ God ! load us not beyond the power to 
bear. 

Upon the altar of our woes we swore, 
Nor wrongs, nor pangs, nor the vile 
chains we wore, 

Should check the trustful,uncomplaining 
prayer 

Our fathers t&iight us with affliction’s 
care ! 

Hoping ill Tuek, ou^ hellish bonds 
we tore, ’ 

And drench'd our native plains with 
lavish gore— 

All, all ill vain ! yet did we not despair. 
Dry up the fountain in the mother's 
breast, 

Blast the young bud upon the infant’s 
cheek, 

And blighted let the virgin’s beauty be. 
Ere, in the oppressor’s language, the 
opjirest 

Their feelings, sorrows, memories 
deign to speak. 

Or pray, O God inscrutable ! to Thee !" 

I do not mean to say that t' ere is any 
thing particularly excellent in these 
verses; hut certainly tliey are not cal¬ 
culated to do harm to the reinitation of 
the Literary Souvenir by being attri¬ 
buted to that woik. The poet is de¬ 
scribed as a young man full of enthu¬ 
siasm, whose heart bled for the wrongs 
of his native land. He w'as a soldier in 
Poland ; and, perhaps, was desirous of 
rivalling the Alaric of former times. 
The next specimen of the young Pole’s 
poetry is the following : 

“ A rUAG,MEN'r. 

“ When I behold the ruins of my soul. 
Where liopes and aspirations wither¬ 
ing lie, 

1 long to drain life’s agonising howl, 

I lung to touch the so-much-dreaded 
goal; 

And, with a quiet heart and steadfast 
eye, 

Nut deigning fear, nor daring to defy, 
To look upon eternity, and die !” 


This was evidently written when Qiiaffy- 
piinchovics was labouring under a tit 
of melancholy (a laugh). What, 1 ask, 
is there in these verses to justify Mr. 
Watts in calling upon you to award 
him heavy damages out of the pocket of 
Mr. Moyes, the industrious printer of 
Frasee's Magazine? I submit to 
your candid judgment that there is no¬ 
thing in the passages quoted which is 
calculated to injure Mr. Watts. The 
whole article was notoriously written in 
jest, and ought never to have been com¬ 
plained of. My learned friend has 
brought under your observation an ar- 
tide ill prose, to which he applied the 
epithets “ dull,” “ vapid,” “ stupid,” 
” intolerable,” “ abominable,” and I 
know not what beside. I have perused 
the article in question, and I am unable 
to discover what there is in it which 
should so move the ire of my learned 
friend. The article is headed the Small 
Gentleman,” and its object is to shew 
that there are^iersons who come to Eng- 
land for the purpose of bettering their 
fortune ; and who, if they happen to 
siu;ceed, and become prosperous in the 
world, have the knack of turning their 
backs upon friends from whom they 
have received obligations, and “ cutting 
them dead.” The writer observes that 
“ it has been observed that the w'orst 
specimens of this * sort of thing’ come 
from Scotland and from Ireland.” 1 
know that there is no person to whom 
that observation is less applicable than to 
my learned friend ; and, tlierefoie, 1 am 
surprised he should have been so jiarti- 
cuiarly angry with this article. My 
learned friend, it is well known, comes 
from Edinimrgh (Sir F. Pollock said 
“ From Fife”). \Vell, it is somewhere 
north of the Tweed ; but Mr. Watts is 
a Southron. He crossed neither the 
Tweed nor the Irish Channel to get into 
England ; and as, therefore, tliere is no 
personal allusion to him at which he can 
take offence, I think there is nothing in 
the-articlu itself which should make him 
ashamed to have it supposed tliat it had 
appeared in his Annual. The next ex¬ 
tract supposed to he taken from the 
Literary Souvenir is a poem entitled the 
“ Mole,” ascribed to Mr. Watts. My 
time is far less agreeably occupied thaii 
ill looking at publications of this sort, 
and, therefore, I am unable to speak 
with certainty as to its object; but 1 
should suppose that Mr. M’atts is in the 
habit of drawing poetic pictures from his 
own family, and that the “ Mole” is a 
parody upon his efforts in that way. 
The poem opens with a description of a 
mole upon the shoulder of the autlior's 
child ; and then something is said about 
ail artist named ('attcrmole coming in to 
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paint it {laughter). I admit that this is 
aparody; but if a man is in the habit of 
drawing pictures from his own fireside, 
and publishing stories abouthis wife and 
children, ought he to complain that he 
finds somebody to ridicule the practice. 
No doubt Mr. Watts, like most fathers, 
is fond of talking about his own children ; 
but is it necessary that he should print 
their interesting prattle In an expen. 
sively-bound book, and circulate it 
througliout Europe ? 1 admit that the 
little poem of the “ Mole” makes Mr. 
Watts appear in a somewhat ridicu¬ 
lous light; but not half so mucli so 
as some of the persons whose style is 
parodied in the Rejected Addresses^ 
which is now a standard work. IF a 
jury could be found to return a verdict 
against an individual fur writing and 
publisliing such a harmless squib as the 
“ Mole,” it would amount to a declara¬ 
tion that henceforth Mr. Watts, or any 
other man, should have the privilege of 
publishing what exaggerated nonsense he 
pleased, and that no orte should dare to 
ridicule it. My learned friend endea. 
voured to carry the charge of injury to 
Mr. Watts's property to a great extent; 
but I ask you whether, upon the evi¬ 
dence us it now stands, the diminution 
in the sale of the Literary Souvenir 
which took place in Klito (;an fairly he 
attributed to the article in Fraser's 
Magazine; or whether it is not ac¬ 
counted for upon different grounds ? 
Some orders were withdrawn after No- 
vemher 1834 ; hut it is proved that the 
price of the Literary Souvenir was then, 
for the first time, raised from 12s. to a 
guinea. That circumstonce alone was 
sufficient to acciiunt for the withdrawal 
of the orders; but, besides that, it ap¬ 
peared that, whilst the other Annuals 
were published in October or November, 
the IAterary Souvenir \va» not published 
till Christmas. It is well known that 
these works are much sought after when 
they first make their appearance; and 
there is a struggle between the respective 
publishers as to which shall bring his 
production first into tlie market. These 
Annuals have almost as brief an exist¬ 
ence as fiowers, and, like them, they are 
brought into the market as soon as they 
are blown. Mr, Watts’s flower, how¬ 
ever, did not blow till Christmas; and 
it is not surprising that he could not 
then find a purchaser for it. Nobody 
thinks of buying an Annual after the 
year has commenced. The fact is simply 
this,—Mr. Watts did not publish his 
work in sufficient time to compete with 
its rivals, and the country booksellers 
were, in consequence, compelled'to with¬ 
draw some of their orders; and yet Mr. 
Watts now has the assurance to call 


upon you to cause the defendants make 
good the loss which he sustained by 
his own negligence. When the Literary 
Souvenir first appeared there were only 
four Annuals published; but subse¬ 
quently the number of these works in- 
creased to twenty-one. The altered cir¬ 
cumstances sufficiently account fur the 
diminished sale, without seeking for a 
cause in the articles published in Fra* 
ser's Magazine. It can lie shewn 
that the sale had for a long period gone 
on diminishing gradually, until 1834, 
when Messrs. Longman would have no¬ 
thing more to do with it. I now come 
to the portrait of Mr. Watts, which my 
learned friend miscalled a caricature. I 
know not whether it is a likeness or not, 
but it bears no appearance of a carica¬ 
ture. Tlie second count charges both 
the defendants with the publication of 
this print; but 1 am prepared with evi¬ 
dence to sliew that Moyes had nothing 
whatever to do with the printing of the 
portrait, but that it was executed by 
Mr. Hullmandel, a lithographic printer. 
His lordsliip will tell yoft that where an 
action is brought against two defendants, 
the jury is not at liberty to give any 
Samages except for a cause of action in 
which both defendants are jointly coii- 
ceriu'd. If, as 1 am sure I can, 1 prove 
that Mr. Fraser was alone the publisher 
of the print, I shall he entitled to your 
verdict on the second count. 

SIR F. POLLOCK. 

My learned friend should have taken 
this olijection at the time the print was 
given in evidence. 

LORI) DENMAN. 

Hoes not the letter-press ? 

MR. ERLE. 

Fes, my lord ; but it must go to the 
jury wliether Moyes had any thing to 
do with tlie publication. As to making 
my objection at an earlier period, I met 
with so little encouragement from my 
learned friends when I did venture to 
interpose, that I thought it was best to 
wait till my turn came. If you, gentle¬ 
man, should be of opinion that Moyes 
had notiking to do with the publication 
of the print, it follows, as a consequence 
of law, that Mr. Fraser cannot be found 
guilty upon the second count. I will 
call some workmen employed in Mr. 
Moyes’s office who will prove that the por¬ 
trait was not printed there; and I will also 
call Mr. Hulimandel’s foreman, who will 
tell you'that it was printed at his mas¬ 
ter’s office, and the impressions carried 
to Mr. Fraser's house. I think, there- 
fore, I may rely upon your verdict on the 
second count being in favour of the in¬ 
dustrious tradesman Mr. Moyes, who, 
not mixing in the squabbles of literary 
men, but attending only to his labours 
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at the press, is ignorant of what is likely 
to give pain or pleasure to the irritable 
race. As, however, it is impossible to 
foresee the effect which the evidence upon 
this point may produce upon your minds^ 
I will now proceed to draw your atten¬ 
tion to the article which accompanies 
tlie portrait of Mr. Watts in Fjiaser’s 
Magazine, headed “Mr. Aluric At- 
tila VVatts.” Mr. Watts, it seems, at¬ 
taches the greatest importance to his 
Christian names. I cnniiot understand 
how a man gifted with the ordinary 
reach of mind can be so much concerned 
about wliat appears to me to be the 
wriest trifle, namely, whether his pa- 
tronymic is derived from the Gothic 
or the Macedonian conqueror. It was 
Mr. Lockhart, the editor of the Quar¬ 
terly Jieview, who gave Mr. Watts one 
of the warlike names by whicli he is 
known in the literary world. Perceiv¬ 
ing that Mr. AVatts always signed his 
name Alaric A. AVatts, he thought that 
the second Cliii.stian name should match 
the first, and, therefore, called him At- 
tila, by which hame he has been known 
ever since. My learned friend the At¬ 
torney-General charged the writer in 
Phaser’s Magazine with accusing 
Mr. Watts with stealing pictures, or 
ptirloining them from others, whi(di ap. 
pears to me to be the same tiling. This 
cliarge is quite unfounded ; and the ges¬ 
ture of Mr. Watts in the print is sus¬ 
ceptible of another, and a more innocent, 
explanation. I am told that with the 
different proprietors of the Annnnls, to 
get hold of pictures for the emhellish- 
inent of their works, of which, as you, 
gentlemen, from your own experience, 
must he aware, they form the chief at¬ 
traction,—for twenty pei sons look at the 
engravings for one who reads the letter- 
press which accompanies them. Mr. 
Watts is a great picture-fancier. I am 
told lie has great skill in that way. I 
congratulate liim upon it. The artist, 
in rejiresenting Mr. M^’ctts witlr a jiic- 
ture under either arm, intended to con¬ 
vey tlie idea of his being a collector of 
those articles, and had not the least in¬ 
tention of insinuating that he was a 
thief. Yon will observe that Sir. Watts’s 
hat is in the hall, with a picture in it, 
and he has just come down stairs with 
two others under his arm. Can you 
suppose, gentlemen, tViat the etcher is so 
ignorant of the modes of plundering as 
that, if he had meant so convey the idea 
of Mr. Watts stealing, he would have 
represented him in the act of running off 
with two pictures as big as himself? 
Air. W^atts must be a very sensitive per¬ 
son to take umbrage at such a matter as 
this. But if it be any satisfaction to 
him, I now state most distinctly that 


neither the artist nor any other person 
connected with the Magazine had the 
slightest intention of imputing to Air. 
Watts that, in walking off with the 
pictures under his arm, he was commit¬ 
ting felony. The letter-press opposite 
the picture states that, “ when a contro¬ 
versy sprung up some years ago between 
Alaric Watts and Robert Montgomery, 
one of tbe objects of discussion concerned 
tlie names of the distinguished dispu¬ 
tants.” It seems that Air. Watts, who 
is himself so sore on the subject of his 
own patronymics, endeavoured to depre- 
ciate his rival in public opinion, by re¬ 
presenting that he had no right to the 
Mont at the commencement of his name, 
but was simply Mr. Gomery (a laugh), 

.SIB F. l‘OLI.OCK. 

My learned friend has no right to 
assume tiiat fact: that is about as fair 
as the criticism in the Alagazirie. 

MR. EREE. 

Suppose it should turn out before the 
cause is over that it is a true hill against 
Mr. Watts? *I say that Mr. AYntts, 
Avanting to make Air. Alontgomery very 
sore, struck off the Alont, and left only 
tho Gomery ; and gave out that, instead 
of being connected with tlie liigli family, 
whose name he assumed, and the son of 
a clergyman, he was the son of a clown 
at B.atli. For thi.s says the article in 
the Alagazine, Alontgomery retaliated, 
by denying that VV'atts liad any claim to 
the Gothic appellation of Alaric. “• The 
man's name,” said Alontgomery, “ i.s 
Andrew.'’ Is not this the most con¬ 
summate trifling ? I ask yon, ivliether 
the ciicumstance of the plaintiff being 
called Attilii instead of Alexander or 
Andrew is sufficient to justify you in 
casting Air. Aloyes in damages and 
costs ? Aly learned friend told you that 
a part of the article in the Alagazine 
cast an imputation upon the lady who 
happens to be the wife of Mr. Watts. 
Now I am instructed to say that it would 
have as soon entered into the minds of 
any of the writers in this Alagazine 
to utter blasphemy, as to say one 
word which could tend in the slightest 
degree to impeach the chastity of Airs. 
Watts. The following is the passage 
on which my learned friend founds his 
'charge. “ We feel bound to add, how¬ 
ever, that it is not very likely, in the 
usual chances of events, that such names 
as Alaric Attila Watts should have met 
in matrimony with those of Zillah Ala- 
donna Wiffen ; and an unkind Avorld 
may suspect a mystification sommvhere, 
if the scraggiest part of the neck of the 
world should trouble itself about such 
things.” I ask you, whether the passage 
which I have just read can fairly bear 
the construction which my learned friend 
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has put upon it ? Is there any thing in 
it calculated to convey the imputation 
that the lady referred to is living with 
Sir. Watts without being maiTied to 
him ? The object of the writer was to 
ridicule the aifectatiun of people assum¬ 
ing names which do nut belong to them ; 
and he very naturally said, it was un¬ 
commonly curious tliat a lady with such 
names as Zillah Madonna should meet 
in matrimony witii an Alariu Attila,— 
she being all softness, he all fire,—Venus 
tempering the ferocity of Mars. If my 
clients had in the course of a literary 
controversy invaded the privacy of pri¬ 
vate life, for the purpose of casting im. 
putations on a lady, I tvoiild not stand 
up here to defend them, or call upon you 
to give a verdict in their favour; Ixit I 
cannot permit my learned friend to en¬ 
list your hononrahle feelings in favour of 
his client upon grounds which have no 
existence except in his own imagina¬ 
tion. I trust that the lady of Mr. 
Watts will rest perfectly satisfied that 
the writers in tlie Magazine never 
dreamt of what my learned friend has 
imputed to them. After quitting the 
topic of names, the article proceeds 
thus:—“ He aiid Bunn hegan life toge¬ 
ther, in, we think, a medical lioard, off 
Clnrges Street, or thereabouts, and tliey 
have continued to be particular fi-iends 
ever since. Watts, having a taste for 
literature, was employed to write letter- 
press for the Kit Kat Club, which 
Croker demolished in quick time; and 
we find the ex-secretary refer.s in one of 
his articles in the very last Quarterly^ 
nuth satisfaction to the deed. He then 
got eraphryed in tlie Leeds Intelligencer, 
being sped from which, he tried his hand 
again in J^ondon, and got up a Souvenir, 
It was his merit to improve upon Acker- 
mann, from whom, however, he stole 
the idea. He had previously written 
for Jerdan’s Gazette, in which his chief 
occupation was to prove that Lord By- 
ron was no poet. The people in Black¬ 
wood, who had some reason in tliose 
days for patronising Byron, tore the 
poor Goth to pieces; and he hegged par¬ 
don on both knees, which was graciously 
granted, on the condition of his becom¬ 
ing flunky to Mr. North—a duty which 
he very observantly performed.” Mi?. 
Watts, you perceive, gentlemen, once 
dealt very harshly with Ijord Byron; in 
short, he undertook to prove that his 
lordship was no poet. 

StR V. POLLOCK. 

Nothing of the kind. 

MR. ERLE. 

If you are instructed to say so you are 
deceived. The latter part of the article 
charges Mr. Watts with lieing a great 
libeller, and attacking all his friends. 


As the defendants have not pnt a justi. 
fication on the record, I admit that, un- 
less you find a verdict for them upon the 
other ground which I have stated, they 
must he answerable in some degree for 
this part of the case ; but after you 
have heard the whole of the defendants' 
case, it will be for you to say what 
amount of damages he is entitled to. 
What right has Mr. Watts, of all men, 
to claim the privilege of uttering slander 
upon slander, abuse upon abuse, a» I 
will shew he has been in the habit of 
doing ? 

iHir r. Pollock contended that, as 
the defendants had not pleaded a justifi¬ 
cation, they could not offer any evidence 
of libels published by the plaintifiF; and, 
therefore, his learned friend was not en¬ 
titled to read them in his address to the 
jury. 

SIR. ERLE. 

By the cases which have been decided, 
I am at liberty to give this species of 
evidence,—evidence of .^Ir. Watts hav¬ 
ing made repeated attacks on Fraser’s 
Magazine, and on thb writers in Fra¬ 
ser’s Magazine, as such. I will 
shew that tl.ese attacks preceded tlie 
puiilication of the articles of which the 
Plaintiff complains. In doing so, I shall 
he following out the principle acted upon 
the otiier day, that, in every action for 
litiel or slander, it is material to know 
the degree of provocation received by 
tlie defendant, in order to enable the jury 
to decide the question of malice, and 
estimate the amount of damages. 

LOUD DENMAN. 

Yon mean, I suppose, to connect the 
attacks you allude to with the libels, in 
the way of cause and effect. If so, you 
may proceed. 

MR. ERLE. 

I can produce four or five attacks 
upon the writers in the Magazine very 
shortly before the publications of the 
articles complained of. I tender these 
to the jury as materials which will ena¬ 
ble them to answer the question,—AYhat 
right has the plaintiff to come into 
court- 

Sir F. Pollock again objected to the 
course which Mr. Erie was about to 
pursue, but 

Lord Denman overruled the objec¬ 
tion. 

MR. ERLE. 

Wlien my learned friend interrupted 
. me, gentlemen, I was about to ask you, 
What right Mr. Watts had to instruct 
my learned friend to tell you tliat he 
was a man whom it had been attempted 
to run down, by attacks on hie literary 
property and private character, without 
any provocation on his part? Would 
not Mr. Watts’s case have stood a great 
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deal higher if that had been true ? If, 
on the other hand, it should turn out 
that the plaintiff has mixed his ink with 
the bitterest gall, and written the gross, 
est libels he thought his readers would 
peruse upon the writers in Fraser’s 
lifAOAzrNE, is it to be endured that, 
when they began to direct the same 
species of warfare against him, he should 
come into a court of justice and ask for 
damages ? Under such circumstances, 
will you allow this Goth to walk over 
the course with a thousand pounds for 
damages in bis pocket ? 

Sir F. Pollock, with much gravity, 
expressed a hope that his learned friend 
would not make himself a party to the 
libel by calling his client a Goth {jgreat 
laughter). 

MR. ERLE. 

I beg pardon, if I am giving a wrong 
description of Alaric. 

SIR F. POLLOCK (wUh warmth). 

His name is not Alaric [roars of 
laughter). 

MJl. ERLE. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that 
there are various persons engaged in 
writing in this Magazine, in whom Mr.* 
Fraser reposes confidence to a consider, 
able extent. The names of these writers 
are Crofton Croker, Barry Cornwall, the 
Man of Genius, O’Doherty, Morgan 
Battler, and others. I will shew you 
that Mr. Watts has published articles 
tending to bring the writers in the Ma¬ 
gazine—and I believe those in particular 
who rvrote the very articles which he 
complains of—into contempt, by repre. 
senting that they were incapable of li. 
terary efforts,— nay, worse, charging 
them u'ith a defect of moral qualities, 
and imputing to one of them intempe. 
ranee in the way of drinking. The last, 
named writer is, it seems, a gentleman 
concerned in the Standard newspaper; 
and, on that account, Mr. Watts calls 
him the “ Standard-bearer.” Mr. Watts 
was once connected with that paper ; 
and the bitterness with which he uni. 
formly speaks of that gentleman, per. 
haps, arises from the circumstance of his 
being no longer concerned in it. My 
learned friend denounces my clients as 
the blackest criminals, on account of the 
jocular articles publislied in the Maga¬ 
zine; but I am at a loss to guess what 
language he could have employed, if he 
had been descanting upon some of Mr. 
Watts’s writings. I will come directly 
to the point. I will read two articles 
from the plaintiff’s paper the United 
Serxnce Journal, dated August and Sep¬ 
tember, 1834, just before the appearance 
of the first of the ai'ticles complained of 
in the Magazine. 

■ Sir F. Pollock again interposed; 


but the Court directed Mr. Erie to pro- 
ceed. 

MR. ERLE. 

I will read you a specimen of the 
writing of the gentleman who calls upon 
you to give him damages, because the 
Literary Souvenir has been attacked, as 
he says, in Fraser’s Magazine :— 
“ Why does Mr. Fraser, the bookseller, 
send his blackguard Magazine, with its 
printed sheet of cut-and.dried extracts, 
to our office ? Does he conceive that the 
scurrility and filth with which it abounds 
is likely to be acceptable to our readera ? 
Toryism covers, to be sure, a multi tude of 
sins in our eyes, but not such sins as those 
of the gin-drinking gang who manufac¬ 
ture the kitchen-wit which is the staple 
commodity of his publication [laughter). 
Has not the person who calls himself the 

Standard-bearer ” of his raffish set had 
enough; or must we give him another 
dozen ?” [A laugh ) That is a small 
sugar .plumb seitt, with Mr. Watts’s 
compliments, op the 30th of August, 
1834 (a laugh). Blackguard Alngn- 
zine,” ” scurrility and filth,” ” gin- 
drinking gang, raffish set,”—these are 
the terms in which Mr. Watts speaks of 
Fraser's Magazine and its writers ; 
and, after dealing in literary compli¬ 
ments of this description, he has the 
modesty to come into this court, and 
ask you to coinjiel the persons whom he 
has attacked to pay him damages and 
costs. Tlie article which I have just 
read was from the United Service Ga¬ 
zette. 1 will now read another extract 
from the same paper, of the ]3ch of 
September, 1834: — ” We are in the 
habit of receiving, from time to time, a 
low monthly periodical, which, for its 
indecent ribaldry and pot-house })er8on. 
alities, has a fair claim to rank with the 
vilest and most obscene portion of the 
London Sunday'.press; but which, al¬ 
though the publisher has been kind 
enough to direct our attention to its 
merits by large and separate sheets of 
cut-and-di'ied extracts from its pages, we 
have seldom thought it worth our while 
to bring under the notice of our readers. 
If we do so now, it is rather with a view 
to reprobate the class of writing with 
jvhich its pages are for the most part oc- 
oupied, than that we consider the pub¬ 
lication itself, whether we regard its ta¬ 
lent or its influence, as likely to do much 
mischief to society.” You will observe, 
gentlemen, that at this period Mr. 
Watts pretended that FnAssn’s Maga¬ 
zine could not boast of much taleut or 
influence; but now, when it suits his 
purpose, he instructs his counsel to 
spe^ the truth respecting it; and, ac- 
cordingly, my learned friend bi» told 
you that Fbaseu's Magazine has an 
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enormous circulation, and possesses such 
influence over the public mind, that any 
remarks winch appear in its pages unfa* 
voural)l« to anotlier publication will ma¬ 
terially diminish its sale. But to return 
to Mr. Watts's article: it proceeds thus: 
—The finish and the saloon are, no 
doubt, far from being reputable places of 
resort; but to decent people they offer 
no sort of temptation ; and those who 
habitually frequent them must be too 
far gone in blackguardism to be either 
shocked or contaminated by the com- 
pany and conversation they fall in with. 
To the pickpocket and the prostitute the 
language of their respective orders can 
never be distasteful ; with them, of 
course, the hail-fellow, well'met, and 
ruffianly slang of the gambling.hoiise and 
brothel, are so many evidences of spirit 
and talent; and the falser and more in. 
decent the. libel the keener the wit of 
the calumniator. For these reasons we 
have little reason to question that the 
writers and patrons Fraser's Ma- 
GAEiNE consider themselves a veiy cle¬ 
ver and discerning set of persons, and 
are not ill-satisfied with their proteg6. 
One of the baits held out to viilgaY cu¬ 
riosity is a series of wretched and ill- 
executed caricatures of living writers, 
accompanied by pretended notices of 
their lives —in mr>st instances designed, 
by their low and offensive ribaldry, to 
wound the feelings of the parties of 
whom they treat. The victim selected 
for the number now before us is the an- 
thor of the Subaltern, who has, we sup¬ 
pose, refused to pay the accustomed 
* black mail’ to his assailants for im¬ 
munity from their attacks.” Mr. Oleig 
is tlie gentleinan alluded to as the an- 
thor of the Stibaliern ; but he never 
dreamt of looking iipoit the article and 
portrait in Fraser’s Mauaztne as an 
attack upon him; and he is in court, 
ready to give evidence to that effect, if 
nece.ssary. I will now present you with 
a delicious moreeau from the “ Notice 
to Correspondents ” in the Old England 
newspaper of September, 1834. “We 
really cannot trouble ourselves about 
the doings of the wretch Sneak, his 
sotting slavee the filching doctor, and 
the impostures they practise upyn 
Fraser's Magazine. It is but rea- 
sonalde we should be sorry to see 
a work embracing so much sterling 
ability as Regina does, disgraced by 
disgusting contact with mere scouu- 
drelism, and the imbecility of tippling; 
hut W'e cannot stoop to trace the orgies 
of such rijis” {much laughter'). You 
see, gentlemen, that Mr. Watts is not 
very nice in his choice of epithets {a 
laugh). The person he points at as the 
” filching doctor’' is Dr. Magiun ; hut 


I never heard of his filching propensi- 
ties before. Mr. Watts’s dislike of the 
doctor appears to be overpowering; and 
you will observe that he is constantly 
referring to his supirased love of tip¬ 
pling. I will now shew you, by another 
extract which I am about to read from 
the Alfred newspaper, the manner in 
which Mr. Watts attempted to depreci- 
ate the sale of Fraser’s Magazine, 
— somewhat in the manner in which 
newspapers dispute about the number 
of stamps consumed by each resiiecuively. 
In the Alfred of the 6th of January, 
1833, is the following passage“ There 
is about the same distinction between an 
old standard periodical, the Quarterly, 
and Blackwood, and modern flash pub¬ 
lications, like Fraser and his imita¬ 
tors, that there is between the quiet 
self-possession of a well-dressed gentle¬ 
man and the tawdry manners and vulgar 
toggery of a member of the well- 
dressed mob. In both instances the 
inexperienced part of the public is 
frequently imposed u^n ; and the 
ciieat is rarely discovered until the 
pockets of the admiring simpleton have 
• suffered by the delicately-insinuated 
introduction of the hand of the expert 
flashman. If, however, the Magazine 
1 ‘eader, instead of trusting to the splen¬ 
did accounts which these light-fingered 
swells supply of themselves, will just 
take the trouble of walking to the coun- 
ter of his bookseller on the first day of 
the month, the before-meijtioned pro¬ 
mises and protestations will go fur just 
as much as they are worth, tie will 
there behold, cheek by jowl with the 
huge double pile of Blackwood, and tlie 
respectable bundle of tbe New Monthly, 
either tl>e place where a Fraser ‘ is 
not,’ or else a solitary number, like * a 
brotherless hermit,’ ensconced in some 
obscure corner, and almost hidden from 
observation by the piles of more respect¬ 
able periodicals around it. • * 

Tbe shallow blnckbead, whose money 
certain whisky-drinking gentlemen of 
the press”—he never forgets the whisky, 
you see (a laugh)~->’^ are lielping to dis¬ 
perse, fancied he could impose upon the 
public a liclief that the criticism was 
genuine, and the praises merited. How 
far he has succeeded in these and simi- 
lar exploits we leave,” &c. No one, I 
think, can deny that, in the extracts 
whicli I have read, tbe writer has gone 
to the utmost extent which tlie vulgar 
tongue would allow of; and that when 
he did at last, by his repeated attacks, 
provoke us to turn round upon liim, we 
proved to be greatly his inferiors in the 
art of defamation. By this time, doubt¬ 
less, yon have had quite enough of Mr. 
Watts's style as a newspaper-writer. 
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I will now give you a specimen of his 
writing from his chief work, the Literary 
Souvenir, In the Literary Souvenir 
for 1832 I find various topics for observa¬ 
tion — 

Sir F. Pollock protested against 
Mr. Erie’s carrying liis researclies so far 
back ; but the Court having intimated 
that it could not prevent him, 

MR. ERLE proceeded. 

I think it very hard tltat my learned 
friend should endeavour to prevent Mr. 
Watts from speaking for liimself, under 
circumstances in which he is calculated 
to appear to the greatest advantage. In 
liis Annual, Mr. VVatts sets himself up 
as a morali.st, and affects to hish the 
vices of the age (a laui/h). He says, in 
the preface to the Souvenir for 1832,— 
“ By those who consider it a solecism in 
taste to publish any thing in an Annual 
save mawkish love-stories and maudlin 
rhymes, the introduction into such a 
work of a satirical squib will probably 
be construed into a ‘ high crime and 
misdemeanour nevertheless, if the 
general reader bb amused, and the cul¬ 
prit amended, the leading aim of the 
author will have been achieved.” In^ 
this passage, Mr. Watts recognises the 
right of the press to correct cul¬ 
prits and yet, with singular iiicon- 
eistency, lie has brought the present 
action against the defendants, because 
they ventured to exercise that right in a 
much less offensive manner than he him¬ 
self had dune. The satirical sejuih” 
alluded to in the exordium is a long 
poem called the “ Conversazione,” in 
which the author, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion from a friend, gives his reasons for 
leaving liondon, and residing at a villa 
six miles from Hyde Park corner; and, 
amongst others, he states that it is to 
avoid meeting with certain persons who 
write in Fraser's Magazine, whom 
he describes in the manner you shall 
heaK Mr. Montgomery is spoken of as 

“ That thing of trick and flummery, 
The maudlin, mawkish, mock-Mont- 
gomery,” 

Then, that there may he nothing want¬ 
ing, there is the following note:—“ Tin's 
modest youth, who, after having gi\'en 
me a nickname in one of his lampoons, 
subsequently charges me with having 
stolen it, is, I am told, the son of Go- 
jnery, the well-known clown of Bath. 
Those who may happen to remember the 
trick by which public attention was first 
directed to his flimsy verses will know 
how to appreciate the motives that led 
him to appropriate the name of Alont- 
gomery.” Another passage is as fol¬ 
lows t— 


“And near to them, from Cork’s gay city, 
Two funny rogues who do the witty. 
Inspired by gin and true ‘ potheen,’ 
From Alister Fraser’s Alagazine ; 

And think, by aping* Philip drunk,' 

To prove their wit, and ‘ shew their 
spunk 

Though, did they strive till next Oc¬ 
tober, 

They'd fail in aping ‘ Philip sober 
Wlu) borrow for their sign ‘ the thistle 
They’d better take the ‘ Pig and Whis¬ 
tle.’ ” 

To explain this allusion, the following 
note is appended s — “ The Pig and 
Whistle is a pothouse in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, where these wags used, in 
former days, to hold their symposia. I 
am told, hut cannot vouch for the fact, 
that at this cheap repository of wit and 
whisky the aspiring conti'ihutor may be¬ 
come as stupid as he pleases for a shil¬ 
ling, and as drunk as a lord for eighteen- 
pence, supper included. I lament to 
add that the Orestes and Pylades men¬ 
tioned in my text are the only survivors 
of their illustrious association : they 
have outlasted three several sets of their 
friends, and prohaldy suggested the ad¬ 
mirable series of papers in Blacltwood 
entitled ‘ first and last.’ The poem is 
then continued : 

“ First of the train, see Crofton Crnker, 
That dull, inveterate, would-be-joker ; 

I wish he’d take a friendly hint, 

And, when he next appears in print. 
Would tell us how he came to claim, 
And to the hook ])relix his name. 

Those Fairy Leyends, terse and smart. 
Of which he penned so small a part; 
Wheiefore ho owned them all himself. 
And gave his friends nor fame nor pelf : 
When this is done, ’twill he my whim 
To pluck another crow with him. 

And, cheek-by-jowl, his brother twin 
In all but dulness, Pat Aiaginn,— 
Who, though he write the EL.D. 

After his name, will never he 
A whit the graver than he is,— 

Less fond of drunken * deevilries,’ 

Less ready for a vulgar hoax. 

Addicted less to pothouse-jokes, 

And all the rough plebeian horse-play, 
He will so oft without remorse play ! 
6ive him a glass or two of whisky, 

And in a trice he grows so frisky— 

So full of frolic, fun, and satire, 

So ready dirt around to scatter, 

And so impartial in his blows, 

They fall alike on friends and foes ; 
Nay, rather than liis humour balk, 

His mother’s son he’d tomahawk ! 

And so he can but set once more 
His boon-companions ‘ in a roar,’ 

Will scruple not, good-natured elf, 

’To libel his illustrious seif t 
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A task so difficult, I own, 

It can be done by him alone ! 

And yet, to give the devil his due, 

He'd neither slander me nor you 
From any abstract love of malice, 

But only in his humorous sallies ; 

For of his fi iends he’d lose the best 
Much rather than his vilest jest 1 

But for that booby by his side, 
Reoina’s namesake, not her pride. 
That parasitic fish beneath 
That picks its larger brethren’s teeth; 
Dines in rome shark's pestiferous maw. 
Sups on a whale’s encumbered jaw; 
And, prone in offal still to wallow, 

Bolts what its patrons cannot swallow; 
Even so, by garbage fed alone. 

Too foul for even Maginn to own. 

He builds his pyramid of fame 
On ribald jests, without a name; 

Sticks to the Standard-bearer’s skirt, 
And apes his knack of throwing dirt; 
Steals his nicknames for every body, 
Copies his taste in whisky-toddy! 

Retails his jukes with wondrous pains, 
And borrows all things but his brains ! 
Who veil tur'd, wi th the ensign’s backing. 
To take the charge till sent'a-packing.” 
My learned friend the Attorney-General 
called the poetry of our Quaffy-piincho- 
vics nonsense; but did ever any person 
hear any thing more absurd than what 
Mr. Watts has written about the “ pa¬ 
rasitic fish,” which, it seems, though 
smaller than the shark and the whale, is 
able to bolt what they cannot swallow ? 

A little further on Mr. Watts says- 

Sir F. Poi-EocK once more made an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent Mr. 
Erie from proceeding with his quota¬ 
tions. 

MR. ERLE. 

My learned friend, knowing the dis¬ 
advantage under which a counsel ad¬ 
dressing a jury is placed by having the 
thread of his discourse broken by con¬ 
stant interrnptions, has very liberally 
availed himself of that species of manom- 
vre on the present occasion, but I trust 
without being completely successful. 1 
must trespass a little further on the pa¬ 
tience of my learned friend, whilst 1 
read a few more extracts from the plain¬ 
tiff’s poem. The first tit-bit is as fol¬ 
lows :— • 

“ Thus have I seen some blow-fly small 
Over a noble sirloin crawl. 

On Oiblett’s ample counter placed. 
Tainting the meat it could not taste; 
And thus,—for even the meanest things 
Can void their filth, and use their 
stings,— 

The veriest vermin of the press 
The power of mischief still possess; 

For jests inflict a double smart 
‘ When some low blockhead points the 
dart;’ 


And dirt is dirt, and mud annoys. 

Even from a knot of blackguard boys 
Collected in the public street. 

To run a-muck at all they meet,— 

Who, as their odour round they scatter. 
And every decent coat bespatter. 
Conceive themselves — the moi-e’s the 
pity,— 

Youths of a vein immensely witty ; 

And deem no humour half so good 
As calling names and throwing mud !” 

The poet now gets into a more tranquil 
mood, and descrilies the bliss which he 
finds in retirement. 

“ With nothing in the world to do 
But range my ample garden through ; 

Or loiter in the chequered shade 
By these wide-spreading branches made; 
Suspend the dashing oar, and dream, 
Hour after hour, on yonder stream 
That sweeps its flowery meads among. 
Glorious as Hope, when Hope is young; 
With all the rainbow colours rife 
That sometimes make a heaven of life ! 
With one young Palinure, whose pride 
Is still his father's skiff to guide, 

And, skilless, strand me on the shore. 

As he has often done before.” 

• Tlie little dog, you see, is constantly 
running the punt upon the bank of the 
fi.sb-pond ; and bis clumsy efforts at 
steering seem to impart great pleasure 
to the elder Watts. The poet then gives 
a description of bis dvvelling, and what 
he calls bis “ inmost den.” 

“ Nor startle, should you chance to find 
Some tokens of his heart and mind; 
W'^hich, howsoe’er his foes may blame, 
Are far less Gothic than his name.” 

You see, gentlemen, that my learned 
friend need not have taken me up so 
sharply for calling Mr. Watts a Goth,— 
for he himself lays claim to the designa¬ 
tion (a laugh). 

“ Another step 1 — now shut the door. 
And tread with care the encumbered 
floor; 

I/est, pacing on before you look. 

You kill a child, or spoil a book— 

Lest into dark eclipse you throw 
Barret’s calm twilight, Turner's glow — 
Mar one of Leslie's loveliest faces, 

Or put your foot through Chalon’s graces! 
For, strewn above, below, around. 

They made this chamber haunted ground. 

The passage which I have just read 
furnishes us with some explanation of 
the etching in the Magazine. The artist, 
doubtless, was aware of the plaintiff’s 
anxiety for his pictures, and has sketched 
him at the moment when, some visitor 
being announced at the villa, he is car. 
Tying two works of art from his den, in 
order to prevent their being trodden 
upon by ipie intruder. Mr. M''attt does 
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not continue to the end of the poem in 
the harmless strain which characterises 
my recent quotations: the conclusion, or, 
as we lawyers would call it, the summing 
4UP, is marked by the same bitter and 
malignant spirit which pervades the 
commencement. For example: 

“ If some smooth, prating, specious 
knave. 

Libeller, sycophant, and slave 
(Who’d for his master do for lucre 
What Andrews, gratia, did for Blucher), 
Proud of his mushroom-power, l>e drawn 
To slander where he used to fawn; 

Or some low reproltate think fit 
(Potent in name, if not in wit) 

To rate me in his montlily hash, 

Because I scorned to print his trash,” 
&c. &c. 

The following note explains who the re¬ 
probate is:—“ There is, I am told, an 
illustrious obscure of thename of Church¬ 
ill (with two qualities at least in common 
with his great namesake) who is one of 
the second-hand wits of the mock- 
Blackwood. I can only refer his enmity 
to me to the circumstance of my refusing 
to admit his contributions into the Lite¬ 
rary Souvenir, for which, with all his 
affected contempt for Annuals, he would 
have been but too happy to have been 
allowed to write." Every one who hears 
me must by this time be perfectly asto¬ 
nished that Mr. Watts siiould have had 
the assurance to come into a court of 
justice, and ask fur damages on account 
of any thing that could be written about 
him. The rule in fighting is to give and 
take; and when a man challenges ano¬ 
ther to a contest, he has no right, be¬ 
cause he happens to get the worst of it, 
to eome before a jury, and call upon 
them to give him damages and costs. 
I call upon you to weigh well the con¬ 
duct of both parties, and to determine 
whether the articles which form the 
sul/ject of the present action are not 
more moderate than could possibly be 
expected, under the provocation which 
has been giveii, and continued down to 
the present time. If, with respect to 
the second part of the case, you should 
tie of opinion that Mr. Moyes was not 
concerned in the printing of the por- 
tt'ait, you will find a verdict for the de¬ 
fendants; ^d if, under his lordship's 
direction, you should be of a contrary 
opinion, it will then be your province to 
consider what damages the plaintiff is 
entitled to, after the provocation which 
he has given. The effects of the law of 


liliel are so well portrayed in the passage 
which I am about to read to you, as to 
leave me nothing to say on the subject; 
and, therefore, I do iint scruple to trou¬ 
ble you with it. 

The impudent assertion that West¬ 
minster Hall is open to the poor man as 
well as the rich has been long appre¬ 
ciated as it deserves. The poor man 
must lose some 00/. (to say nothing of 
the glorious uncertainty of the law) to 
recover 20/.; and as to his bringing an 
action against a rich man for personal 
slander, that is totally out of the ques¬ 
tion. If, however, a wealthy speculator 
(some newspa])er or magazine proprietor, 
for example) can only provoke a poorer 
neighbour to any rejoinder which pan 
he construed into libel, he immediately 
commences an action against him ; and 
if he feels perfectly secure of a verdict 
(although the statement may have been 
voluntarily corrected, and in any case 
involve no moral blame to the responsi¬ 
ble party), commences separate proceed¬ 
ings against both' publisher and jiroprie- 
tor; calls dozens of his own clerks and 
menials, and pays them a guinea a-day 
for the consumption of their valuable 
time ; is equally liberal to his counsel; 
and, in short, avails himself of every 
facility which the law gives him to ren¬ 
der the expenses as niii|pus as possible 
[‘ What, I should like to know,’ said 
Mr. Erie, ‘ was the person from the 
Leeds Intelligencer brought here for to¬ 
day, unless to increase expenses ?]: so 
that, if he succeed in obtaining only a 
shilling damages, he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has crippled the ex¬ 
ertions of a rival, by making him pay 
two or three hundred pounds for his 
‘ mistake.’ ” 

This extract does not resemble the li¬ 
bellous matter which I have heretofore 
been occupied with quoting from the 
plaintiff’s works ; on the contrary, it is 
full of sound sense. Mr. Watts, who 
is now before me, knows whether it 
proceeded from his pen or not; if it did, 
it affords only another illustration of the 
truth of the remark, that precept and 
example seldom go hand in hand. If, 
gentlemen, you find from the evidence 
vyhich I shall lay before you that the 
plaintiff in this cause has lieen a wrong 
doer, you will, I trust, find a verdict for 
the defendants, in order to prevent them 
being subjected to the extreme infliction 
contemplated in the article which I have 
just read. 


Verdict.— For the Defendants on the First Count. For the Plaintiff on the 
Second Count. Damages, One Hundred and Fifty Pounds 1 

J. Castle btreet, Leicester Square. 
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LdRD BACON, HIS CHARACTER AND nilLOSOPHY.' 

• 

Lord BrouguaM, with that accuracy hour.” Reform was demanded, and 

for which he is so eminently distin- the king compelled to attend to the 

guished, in a note to his celebrated cry. Amongst the rest, petitions were 

Dkcmrse, announced that tlie verier- {fl-esented for corniption against tlie 

able Basil Montagu was about to pub- lord chancellor, by two suitors, named 

lisb a Life of Lord Bacon, in which Aubrey and Egerton. 
the character oLthe philosopher and “ If Bacon,” says his present bio¬ 
statesman would be relieved of the grapher, “ instead of treating the charge 
reproach to which it was ordinarily with conteitipt, and indulging in ima- 
subject. The desiderated life, how- ginations of the friendship of Bucking- 

ever, had been before the public for ham and of the king (thinking, as they 

nine months, and was a novelty to no were, only of their own safety), had 

man save his lordship. Strange to trusted to his own powerful mind, and 

say, however, it has received no notice met the accusation instantly and with 

from any review, great or small, learned vigour, he might at once, strong as tl^e 

or sciolist. This were good reason tide was against all autliority, have 

enough for our taking up both the stemmed the torrent, and satisfied the 

theme and the book; justified, more- intelligent that the fault was not in 

over, by the importance of both. And the ciiaticellor but the chancery.” 

now a direct opjKirtunity is afforded He has further added, in a note, 
us, by the production of another work “ In the year 1824, when there was a 

on the Character of Lord Bacon, his senseless yell against Lord Eldon, a 

Life, and Works, by Thomas Martin, commission waSlbppointed to inquire 
which has excited not a little interest into the defects of the Court of Chaa- 
in the appropriate quarters. eery. Ibat it abounded with defects 

Mr. Basil Montagu’s defence of was indisputable. Before this com-- 
Lord B-icon amounts to this, that the mittee I was examined} and, aware, 
chancellor was uo worse than his • of the tendency of tlie tWiny, to per- 
times. Such were they, and so bad, sonify and make thein ccKnplaints 

that the outcries of the subject were against magistrates, 1 d0 all in my 

incessant. “ Monopolies,” reports power to resist it. The following is 

Racket, “ and briberies were beaten an extract from part of my examina- 

upon the anvil every day, almost every tion. 1 hope, that in thus speaking 


• The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. A Edition. 
By Basil‘Montagu, Esq. London, 1834. William Pickering. 

Character of Lord Bacon, bis life, and Works. By Thomas Martin, Barrister- 
at-Law. London, 1835. A. Maxwell. 
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of the lord chancellor’s court, I may 
not be supposed to be speaking of the 
lord chancellor ; or to attribute to him 
these defects, any more than 1 thought 
the defects of tlie commissioners’ court 
should he ascribed to the commission¬ 
ers. I cannot but think it most unjust 
to confound the court with the judge. 
There is a spirit improvement now 
moving upon this country, which ought 
not, as it appears to me, to be impeded 
by personality. Permanent defects in 
a court may, perhaps, generally be 
traced to tlie constitution of the court; 
that is, not to the judge, but to 
society.” 

We cannot concede to Mr. Basil 
Montagu, that the Loi'ds Bacon and 
Eldon row altogether in the same boat. 
We know not that the latter is conscious 
of any thing that could induce him to 
make acknowledgement of guilt or 
error, in his capacity of chancellor; 
and he may plead with pride that, 
during his administration of equity, 
he raised it to a science. This he did 
without the pretension that qualified 
Bacon’s character. Bacon professed 
philosophy, but lie failed to carry out 
its results in that channel where, with¬ 
out any profession, Loi’d Eldon put it 
into perfect practice. We have no 
desire, however, to elevate any suc¬ 
ceeding cimncellor above our Verulam, 
on the score of science; but we wish 
to intimate, that Bacon and Eldon are 
rather arbitrarily brought into parallel 
by Mr. Basil Montagu. 

,, Certainly Lord Bacon, as urged by 
iiis biographer, might have reminded 
the house that, altliough he knew the 
temporary power of custom against 
ojiiriion, he, in resistance of the esta¬ 
blished practice, had exerted himself 
to prevent any interference, even by 
Buckingham or the king, in the ad- 
Kiieislration of justiie, by which the 
impartiality of the judges might be, 
or might appear to be, disturbed. He 
might have undoubtedly said, that 
both petitions contained internal and 
unanswerable proof that it was not the 
corruption of the judge, but the fault 
of the limes, in which the practice 
originated. He might have referred 
to the fact that the presents were made 
openly, in the presence of witnesses, 
lie might have shewn, that these of¬ 
ferings had not influenced his judg¬ 
ment in favour of the donor; as, in 
both cases, he decided against the 
|)arty by whom the presents were 


made. In the case of Awbrey, he, to 
repeat the strong expression which 
had been used, made “a killing de¬ 
cree against himand with respect 
to Egerton, the decision was in favour 
bf his opponent Rowland, who did 
not make any present until some weeks 
after the judgment was pronounced. 
Nor need he have contented himself 
with shewing that the offerings were 
neither presented nor received as 
bribes; he could have shewn, by tlie 
statements of the petitions, that the 
presents were recommended by coun¬ 
sel, and delivered by men of title and 
members of parliament. 

Mr. Montagu, with much reason, 
here inquires: Did the persons just 
alluded to “ act in compliance with 
long-established practice, or were they 
all bribed ? Were the practitioners 
in this noble profession polluted by 
beibg accessory to the worst species of 
bribery? Why,when the charge was 
made, did the recorder instantly .say, 

‘ If Egerton desired to congratulate 
hi;n at his coming to the seal, for his 
kindnesses and pains in former busi¬ 
ness, what wrong hath he done if be 
hath received a present? And if there 
were a suit dependpg, who keeps a 
register in his heart of all causes ? 
nay, who can, amongst such a mul¬ 
titude?”’ 

The strongest argument in Lord 
Bacon’s favour exists in the fact, that 
the custom of the chancellor’s receiving 
presents had existed from the earliest 
periods — a custom not peculiar to 
England, but existing in the most en¬ 
lightened governments; in the different 
states of Greece — in all feudal states 
— in France, where the suitors always 
presented the judge with some offer¬ 
ing, in conformity with their established 
maxim, Nondeliberetur donee solventur 
species — and in Flngland, from time 
immemorial. It existed before the 
time of King John, and during his 
reign; and, notwithstanding tlie rights 
secured at Runnymede, it still con¬ 
tinued. It existed in the reign of 
Henry V.; and although, during the 
reign of Henry VIII., Sir Thomas 
More declined to receive presents, his 
very power of declining proves that it 
was customary to offer them; and, in 
conformity with this practice, the usual 
presents were made to Ixird Bacon, 
within a few hours after- lie had ac¬ 
cepted the great seal:—the only pecu¬ 
niary compensation, except a very tri- 
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fling salary, to which the lord-keeper 
was entitl^, for labours never intended 
to be gratuitous. 

We are afraid, that the reference to 
Sir Thomas More is fatal to Lord 
Bacon’s case. An example had been 
set of a better mode of proceeding, 
and the old by that example was con¬ 
demned. Why did not Lord Bacon 
emulate the self-denial of Sir Thomas 
More? But Lord Bacon had no self- 
denial : no man ever hunted more 
anxiously in pursuit of fortune. From 
a laudable wish of living to study, he 
was too desirous, in youth and in age, 
to be saved the trouble of studying to 
live. Yet was his life one continual 
study of the kind—one perpetual strife 
and agony for appointments, more 
than were needed by the man and the 
philosopher, if not more than were 
required by an ostentatious politiq|an 
and functionary. Ostentatious magni¬ 
ficence was the manner* of the time, 
but Lord Bacon aflected more than 
the usual stale even of that gorgeous 
period. In this he exceeded that 
golden mean, the observance of which 
is characteristic of a sage mind, and 
fell short of the standard of that su¬ 
perior virtue whioh, fixing its contem¬ 
plation on higher and unworldly ob¬ 
jects, rates as of little comparative 
value the mere trappings of office or 
the livery of rank. His case and his 
fortune he too much esteemed beyond 
his character. Determined to secure 
the former for the time he lived in, 
the latter he leA to the next ages — 
resigning it, meanwhile, to the safe 
keeping of a king and a courtier. No 
wonder they took little care of what 
he appreciated so little ; nor need we 
be surprised that the next ages should 
take less : so that his complete vindi¬ 
cation has stood over even to this day. 

Mr. Marlin has summed up the 
argument in Lord Bacon’s favour, with 
much talent; that is to say, he has 
been able to justify his conduct on the 
facts, without being able to vindicate 
it on principle. Itie severe sentence, 
according to this gentleman, which 
the lords founded on the chancellor’s 
own confession, forms that blot upon 
the character of Bacon which some 
would fain treat as a mere “ paltry 
libel,” and others, as a crime which 
made him the “ meanest of mankind.” 
Neither of these extreme opinions, he 
thinks, will be adopted by any one 
who calmly and dispassionately con¬ 


siders the proceedings in this memor¬ 
able trial, and, togetlier with an un¬ 
prejudiced spirit and judgment, pos¬ 
sesses a full knowledge of the moral 
and political history of those times. 

“ We do not hesitate,” he continues, 
“ to say—an opinion not hastily formed, 
but deliberately, and after much reflec¬ 
tion—that Bacon wdl guilty of practices 
which ought not to be tolerated in any 
court of justice ; and so transcendently. 
important to the well-being of any coun¬ 
try is the pure administration of its laws, 
that, to obtain it, there is hardly any 
price too great to be given. Still there 
are certain considerations, in extenua¬ 
tion of Lord Bacon’s ofl'euce, which 
ought not to be overlooked, and which, 
if duly weighed, will tend to rectify 
those extravagant notions of his guilt, 
taken up by many an unthinking reader, 
upon no better ground, we verily believe, 
than the well-known antithesis of Pope; 
who, whatever may be his merits as a 
poet, did not evince much moral discri¬ 
mination when, in the sSme poem in 
which Lord Bacon is held up to ever¬ 
lasting scorn, he crowns with all honour 
th% abandoned Bolinghroke.” 

We must, in passing, make some 
lemark on the couplet of Pope alluded 
to: 

“ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 
shined, • 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of man¬ 
kind.” 

Apology for the poet is not needed, 
touching the said Bolingbroke; neither 
is the honour with which the latter is 
crowned properly to be put in anti¬ 
thesis to the scorn with which Bacon 
is named. It was never the.poet’s 
design to exalt one at the expense of 
the other. Mr. Montagu remarks, in 
regard to the people, that they “ are 
often censured for their selection of a 
victim, but whelb they contend for a 
principle they lose sight of the indi¬ 
vidual. It is this dangerous indiffer¬ 
ence,” he adds, “that enables bad men 
to direct, for private ends, a popular 
* tumult. The Jewish people demanded 
merely their annual privilege; it was 
the priests who said ‘Save l^rabbas.’” 
This is true, although the illustration 
is rather profanely put. The poet is 
like the people ; he, too, contends for 
a principle —- the example is a mere 
matter of chance. In the official chro¬ 
nicles of his country, in the authentic 
documents of the state, Bacon had 
suflered himself to be held up as a 
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Prerogative Instance of the Truth 
sought to be enforced ; and, in search 
of a popular illustration, the poet took 
a case at once prominent and impres¬ 
sive. It was not the fault of Pope, 
but of Bacon, that the chancellor’s 
character stood in an equivocal light. 
He might, and ought to, have acted 
like Sir Thomas More; or, if he were 
sell-justified in acting otherwise, he 
should have sacrificed lus fortune ra¬ 
ther than his reputation. Wanting the 
spirit of a martyr, he wanted all. 
Leave it to the next ages, forsooth ! 
To them might be left the appreciation 
of his philosophical sclieme— for such 
appreciation time is needed; but, in a 
question of integrity of conduct, the 
hour for defence is that wherein a man 
is put upon his trial. His properjury 
are among his contemporaries, whose 
decision alone can enable us to deter¬ 
mine whether a particular individual 
was in advance or in the rear of his 
age. Bacoti confessed that he was 
frail, and partook of the abuses of the 
times; nor can he be defended from 
this self-impeachment. The times*in 
which such abuses liad been tolerated 
were either passed or passing; Bacon 
suffered himself to be distanced in the 
race. Doubtless he felt that, on this 
account, there was a wild justice in 
his condfmnation ; the presence of 
which, indeed, he professed to recog¬ 
nise with “ gladness.” He was will¬ 
ing, for the sake of future chancellors, 
that he should be personally punished. 
This is the point of view in which he 
was himself desirous of having his case 
contemplated, and it is the only one 
which can conduce to the advantage 
of his name and memory. “ In the 
midst,” he says, in his humble sub¬ 
mission and supplication, “ of a slate 
of as great affliction as, I think, a 
mortal man can endure (honour being 
above life), I shall begin with the pro¬ 
fessing of gladness in some tilings. 
The first is, that hereafter the greatness 
of a judge or magistrate shall be no 
sanctuary or protection of guiltiness;* 
which, in few words, is the beginning 
of a golden world. The next, that, 
after this example, it is like that judges 
will fly from any thing that is in the 
likeness of corruption (though it were 
at a great distance), as from a serpent; 
which tendeth to the purging of courts 
of justice, fnd the reducing them to 
their true honour and splendour. And 
in these two points God is my witness, 


that, though it be my fortune to be 
the anvil upon which these good ef¬ 
fects are beaten and wrought, I take 
no small comfort.” 

Having settled these few prelimina¬ 
ries, we are willing that the utmost 
latitude should be given to the de¬ 
fenders of the Name and Memory of 
Bacon. Let it be admitted, that all 
our knowledge of Bacon’s guilt is 
derived from ex parte evidence. “ He 
was nol,” says Mr. Martin, “ con¬ 
fronted with his accusers—never cross- 
examined any of the witnesses against 
him—never adduced any on his own 
behalf. It is true, he gave up his 
defence, and delivered in a confession, 
upon which the judgment of his peers 
was avowedly grounded ; but we have 
shewn, upon most undeniable evi¬ 
dence— positive as well as presump¬ 
tive— that this confession was not his 
own spontaneous act, but made by 
Older of the king. Besides, if the 
confession itself be narrowly examined, 
we shall find (as already observed) 
that most of the articles are palliated, 
or excused, or shewn to be different 
than as alleged in the charge; and it 
is plain, as an able writer remarks, 
that Bacon could Jiave gone much 
further in this way, but for the miser¬ 
able dilemma in which he was placed.” 
Let it also be carefully observed, that 
“ although Bacon was punished for 
brilrery and corruption, yet, if by cor¬ 
ruption we mean the giving of un¬ 
righteous judgments, then assuredly 
(as Bacon most solemnly protested) he 
was not guilty of that crime. Soon 
after the appointment of Williams, 
dean of Westminster, to be lord keeper, 
all the orders of his predecessor sup¬ 
posed to have been corruptly made 
were referred to him, by the parlia¬ 
ment, to be reviewed; and after under¬ 
going the severe scrutiny of one who 
was undoubtedly no friend to Bacon, 
and possibly his greatest enemy (for 
we strongly suspect that he counselled 
the king, or Buckingham, to compel 
Lord Bacon to abandon his defence 
and make submission), yet we are as¬ 
sured by Rushworth — himself a bar¬ 
rister — that ‘ though gifts rendered 
him suspected for injustice, yet never 
any decree made by him was reversed 
as unjust, as it hath been observed 
by some knowing in our laws.’ It 
is likewise aflirmed by Aubrey (who 
may’ be considered a contemporary 
observer, for he was the friend of 
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Hobbes), that ‘ his lordship always 
gave judgment secundum aquuni et 
bonum.' llis decrees in chancery stand 
firm, and there are fewer of his decrees 
reversed than of any other chancellor.” 

We are not disposed to admit, as 
any part of his defence, the conduct of 
his servants; if it aggravates not their 
master’s guilt, it does his folly, and is 
as great an impeachment on his philo¬ 
sophical character, in its practical re¬ 
sults, as his own conduct forms on his 
public office. Let it suffice to prove, 
that he had not the troubled fountain 
of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit 
of taking rewards to pervert justice. 
His own conclusion, in liis own words, 
is all that is deducible: “ There are 
vitia temporis as well as vitia hominis, 
and the beginning of reformations hath 
the contrary power of the pool of 
Bethesda; for that had strength only 
to cure him that was first cast in, and 
this has strength to hurt him only that 
is first, cast in.” 

Lord Bacon should have left Expe¬ 
rience to make wise; with him, 
'Wisdom should have preceded Expe¬ 
rience. This, perhaps, would not 
have been proceeding according to 
the rules of the Inductive Philosophy, 
but this point we shall fully consider 
before our paper closes; at present, 
we are desirous of canvassing some 
reasons given by his biographers for 
his practical short-comings. A pro¬ 
minent one is supposed to be found in 
his constitutional sensibility. From 
his birth, Bacon was a delicate child, 
and so acutely sensible to atmospheric 
influence, that any peculiar change in 
this respect would cast him into a fit 
of fainting. This delicate and excit¬ 
able temperament is (but without any 
proof) assumed to be the temperament 
of genius; and it is stated by Mr. 
Montagu as probable, that the temper¬ 
ament of genius may much depend 
upon such pressibility, and that to this 
cause the excellences and failures of 
Bacon may frequently be traced. 
Eheu 1 And then Coleridge is quoted, 
as, in his Aids to Reflection, consider¬ 
ing this sensibility to be the foundation 
of the temperament of genius; tliat, 
rightly directed, it leads to all that is 
great and good; wrongly directed, to 
all that is bad and vicious; and that, 
in the twilight between both, there lies 
sentimentality more injurious perhaps 
than open vice. There is a slight con¬ 
fusion in all this. It seems to us, that 


sensibility and delicate temperament 
are confounded ; and both with a cer¬ 
tain imbecility of physical structure. 
Thus genius is made dependent on 
certain organic conditions, instead of 
being the result of a strong will spiri¬ 
tually shaping all circumstances % a 
self-inherent power, whether of the 
world about or the body in which it 
operates. Nature is the quarry, the 
spirit is the worker. Let no man lay 
his faults to the account of his nervous 
system—the weakest may be supported 
by the force of a ruling mind, and 
Genius may coexist with the strongest. 
We mean most unequivocally to deny 
that Genius, whether philosophical or 
poetical, is either a quality of the 
nerves or the result of individual bo¬ 
dily temperament. Coleridge justifies 
no such notion in the extract alluded 
to. Sensibility is, according to him, 
the ornament and becoming attire of 
Virtue, though on certain occasions it 
may almost be said to become Virtue; 
but it never can altogether be said so, 
and therefore not truly : for Truth 
stops not short of Integrity. Accord¬ 
ing to him. Reason, Discrimination, 
Law, and deliberate Choice, are the 
distinguishing characters of Humanity ; 
and he forbids us for Law and Light 
to substitute shapeless feelings, senti¬ 
ments, impulses, which, as far as they 
differ from the vital workings in the 
brute animals, owe the diflerence to 
their former connexion with the proper 
virtues of Humanity: as dendrites 
derive the outlines that constitute their 
value above other clay-stones from the 
casual neighbourhood and pressure of 
the plants, the names of which they 
assume, lie reminds us that Love, to 
be truly such, becomes Love by an 
inward fiat of the Will, by a com¬ 
pleting and sealing act of moral Elec¬ 
tion, and lays claim to permanence 
only under the form of Doty. It is 
true that Sensibility, both by the pos¬ 
sessor and peruser, is often mistaken 
as a substitute for Genius; but with¬ 
out Genius it is mere Selfishness — 
Selfishness effeminate, sensuous, frag¬ 
mentary ; with Genius, it is the In¬ 
tegral Self, masculine, rational, intel¬ 
lectual, “simple, sensuous, and im¬ 
passioned," the whole and undivided 
man. The apology here animadverted 
upon, Bacon wanted as little as any 
man ; for althougli, on tile one hand, 
he suffered his sensibility to render 
him too much and tremblingly alive 
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to the trifling misfortunes of the worldly 
life, he kept ever in full play that “ life 
of mind which is called Genius, and 
which disposes of the inferior Sensi¬ 
bility according to its own will and 
pleasure — being itself both Will and 
Pleasure, both Love and Joy. 

" His life of mind,” says Moutagn, 

“ was never exceeded, perhaps never 
equalled. When a child, 

‘ No childish ploy to him was pleasing 

while his companions were diverting 
themselves in the park, he was occupied 
in meditating upon the causes of the 
echoes and the nature of imagination. 
In after-life he was a master of the 
science of harmony, and the laws of iraa- 
ginatiou he studied with peculiar' care, 
and well understood. The same pene¬ 
tration he extended to colours, and to 
the heavenly bodies, and predicted the 
modes by which their laws would be 
discovered, and which, after a lapse of a 
century, were so beautifully elucidated 
by Newton. * 

“ The extent of his views was im¬ 
mense. He stood on a cliff, and sur¬ 
veyed tiie whole of nature. His vigilant 
observation of what wo, in common jinr- 
lanco, call trifles, w'os, perhaps, more 
extraordinary: scarcely a pebble on the 
shore escaped his notice. It is thus 
that genius is, from its life of mind, at¬ 
tentive to all things; and, from seeing 
real union in the apparent discrepancies 
of nature, deduces general truths from 
particular instances. 

" His powers were varied, and in 
great perfection ; his senses were exqui¬ 
sitely acute, and he used them to dissi¬ 
pate illusions, by holding Arm to the 
works of God and to the sense, which 
is God's lamp, Lucerna Dei, spiraculuvt 
hominiii, 

“ His imagination was fruitful and 
vivid; but he understood its laws, and 
governed it with absolute sway. He 
used it as a philosopher. It never bad 
precedence in his mind, but followed in 
the train of his reason. With her hues, 
her forms, and the spirit of her forms, 
he clothed the nakedness of austere 
truth. 

“ He was careful in improving the * 
excellences and in diminishing the de¬ 
fects of his understanding, whether from 
inability at particular times to acquire 
knowledge, or inability to acquire par¬ 
ticular sorts of knowledge. 

*' As to temporary inability, his golden 
rules, 1st, Fix good, obliterate bad times. 
Sdly, In studies, whatsoever a man com- 
mandeth upon himself, let him set hours 
for it; hut whatever is agreeable to his 
nature, let him take no care for any set 


hours, for his thou^ts will fly to it of 
thegiselves. He so mastered and sub¬ 
dued his mind as to counteract dkinclin- 
ation to study; and he prevented fatigue 
by stopping in due time, by a judicious 
intermission of studies, and by never 
plodding upon books: for, although he 
read incessantly, he winnowed quickly. 
Interruption was only a diversion of 
study ; and, if necessary, he sought 
retirement. 

“Of inability to acquire particular, 
sorts of inowledge he was scarcely con¬ 
scious. He was interested in all truths, 
and by investigations in his youth, upon 
subjects from which he was averse, he 
wore out the knots and stonds of his 
mind, and made it pliant to all inquiry. 
Ho contemplated nature in detail and in 
mass ; he contracted the sight of his 
mind, and dilated it; he saw differences 
in apparent resemblances, and resem¬ 
blances in apparent diflierences; he had 
not any attachment either to antiquity or 
novelty; he prevented mental aberration 
by studies vehich produced fixedness, 
and fixedness by keeping his mind alive 
and open to perpetual improvement. 

The theory of memory he understood 
and explained; and in its practice he 
was perfect. lie knew much, and what 
he once knew he seldom forgot. 

“ In his compositions, his first object 
was cle'dmess : to reduce marvels to 
plain things, not to inflate plain things 
into marvels. He was not attached 
either to method or to ornament, al¬ 
though he adopted both to insure a fa¬ 
vourable reception for abstruse truths. 

“ Such is a faint outline of his mind, 
which, like the sun, had both light and 
agility; it knew no rest hut in motion, 
no quiet but in activity : it did not so 
properly ap})reheiid as irradiate the ob¬ 
ject ; not BO much find, as make things 
intelligible. There was no poring, no 
struggling with memory, no straining 
for invention; his faculties were quick 
and expedite; they were ready upon 
the first summons, there was f^reedom 
and firmness in all their operations; his 
understanding could almost pierce into 
future contingents, bis conjectures im¬ 
proving even to prophecy : bo saw con¬ 
sequents yet dormant in their prin¬ 
ciples, and effects yet unborn in the 
womb of their causes.” 

Another apology for Bacon’s defects 
is found in the alleged irreconcileable- 
ness of the contemplative and active 
life. We are reminded that genius is 
unworldly, both inhJts essence and its 
aspirations. Such was the genius of 
Bacon; but its possessor, unfortu¬ 
nately, had been cradled in politics. 
To be lord keeper was the boundary 
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of the horizoa drawn by his parents. 
He lived also in an age when a young 
mind would be dazzled, and a young 
heart engaged by the gorgeous and 
chivalric' style which pervaded all 
things, and which a young queen loved 
and encouraged: life seemed a suc¬ 
cession of splendid dramatic scenes, 
and the gravest business a well-acted 
court-masque; the mercenary place- 
hunter knelt to beg a favour with the 
devoted air of a knight-errdnt; and 
even sober citizens put on a clumsy 
disguise of gallantry, and compared 
their royal mistress to Venus and 
Diana. There was nothing to revolt a 
young and ingenuous mind ; the road 
to power was, no doubt, then as it is 
now, but covered with tapestiy, and 
strewed with flowers; it could not be 
suspected that it could be either dirty 
or crooked. lie had also that common 
failing of genius and ardent youth, 
which led him to be confldent of his 
strength rather than suspicious of his 
weakness. It cannot, however, be dis¬ 
guised, that he must have known, what 
he has so beautifully taught, that a 
man of genius can seldom be perma¬ 
nently influenced by worldly distinc¬ 
tion ; as he well knew that his own 
liappiness and utility consisted, not in 
action but in contemplation, as he had 
published his opinion that “ men in 
great place are thrice servants — serv¬ 
ants of the sovereign or state, servants 
of fame, and servants of business; so 
as they have no freedom, neither in 
their persons, nor in their actions, nor 
in their times.” But it is argued, that 
it is probable that he was urged to 
this, and to every other step on the 
road to aggrandisement, either by the 
importunities of his family or by his 
favourite opinion, that “ knowledge is 
never so dignified and exalted as when 
contemplation and action are nearly 
and strongly eonjoiaed together: a 
conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of 
rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, 
the planet of civjl society and action.” • 
That such conjunction is possible, 
Bacon was right in supposing; but it 
is where philosophy precedes and 
guides experience, instead of being 
wholly dependent on it. Such was 
the philosophy of Sir Thomas More, 
such was the philosophy of Lord Eldon. 
Bacon was deficient in the practical and 
moral part, and that not only in rela¬ 
tion to politics, but science. How is 


it that neither Mr. Montagu nor Mr. 
Marlin take notice of his disingenuous 
silence in regard to bis predecessor, 
Roger Bacon ? Is it because they 
think his conduct indefensible on this 
score ? Let us enter into this a little. 

The public is much indebted to the 
Rev. Charles Forster, the author of 
Mahometanism Unveiled, for his advo¬ 
cacy of the claims of the first and 
greater Bacon. An F.xperimentalist 
of the Saracenic school, he was the 
undoubted, though unowned, original 
of the second. From his Opus Majus, 
though only existing in manuscript, 
but to which, from internal evidence, 
he must have had access, his lordsliip 
doubtless drew the materials of his 
system. In the Novum Organum we 
see the same fundamental principles 
repeated, often in the same words, al¬ 
ways in substance the same. Both 
assign the same and tlie same number 
of general causes for ignorance. E. s. ; 

• 

ROOER BACOS. LORD BACON. 

1. Fragilis et in- 1. Idola tribds. 
digniB auctoritatis 

exemglum. 

2. Consuetudinis 2. Idola speeds, 

diuturnitas. * 

3. Vulgi sensus 3. Idola fori, 
itnperiti. 

4. Propri® igno- 4. Idola thi-atri. 
ranti® occultatio, 

cum ostentatione sa- 
pieutiffi npparentis. 

In the same manner we are taught 
by Roger Bacon, that “ Experimental 
science lords it over the other sciences, 
as its handmaids; and, therefore, the 
whole power and propriety of specu¬ 
lative wisdom is especially altribiited 
to that science.” Lord Bacon ac¬ 
cordingly pronounces, that “ mathe¬ 
matics and logic ought to deport them¬ 
selves as the handmaids of physics (or 
experimental philosophy), in place of 
presuming, as they do, to domineer 
over that science.” 

ROGER BACON. I.ORD BACON. 

" Scientia erperi- " Matheiuatica 
mentalis imperat et logica, qu® an- 
aliis Bcientiis, sicut citlarum loco erga 
ancillis suis, et ideo pKysicam 
tota BBpienti® spe- segereredebeaut— 
culativa proprietas dominatum contra 
isti scienticB special- exercere pr®su- 
iter attribuitur.”— mant. ” 

Op. Maj., p. 476, 
od. Jebb. 

Again, Roger Bacon observes, that 
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« The rest of the sciences arrive at the 
discovery of their principles by experi¬ 
ments ; but at conclusions, by argu¬ 
ments formed from the principles thus 
experimentally discovered.” Also, “If 
we give ourselves to experiences, at 
the same time particular and complete, 
and certified at every point by the 
rules of a proper discipline, we must 
proceed by considerations drawn from 
that science, which is distinguished by 
the title of the experimental.” Lord 
Bacon expresses the same sentiments 
in tliese words, speaking of the experi¬ 
mental philosophy, that *•' it extracts 
axioms from particulars, by ascending 
consecutively and gradually, in order 
that it may arrive in the end at the 
broadest generalities.” Again, tliat 
this science must proceed by ascent 
and descent—“by ascending first from 
particulars to axioms, and thence de¬ 
scending to practical operations.” 

BOOER BACq^. LORD BACON. 

“ ScientiiB afiae " A eensu etpaj-- 

sciunt sua principia ticuluribus exdtat 
in venire per aiiamata. [W’iA 

menta; sed conclu- Lord Bacon, 
jiione perarguinenta ata and prinripia 
facta ex principiia* are synonymous 
inventis.” — Op.Maj, terms. See Nou. 
p. 448. Org. $ 104.] As- 

cendendo contiuen- 
ter et gradatini, ut 
ultimo loco 

“ Si alteiidamus perveniaturadmoi- 
ad experientias par- inie generalia; 
tifidar'cs, etcomple- (juaj via vera est, 
tas, et omnitio in sed intentata." — 
propria disciplina A'ey. Org., J 19, 
certificatas, neces- vol. ix, page 193, 
surium est ire per Pickering’s edition. 
considerationcs sci- 
entia erperimenta- 
lis .”— Ibid. 

These coincidences, the reader will 

f jerceive, are tolerably close; there are, 
lowever, much closer. Yet Lord 
Bacon boasts, in his concluding as¬ 
sertion, of his method being equally 
true and untried. “ Via vera est, sed 
interitutu.” 

Mr. Forster very complacently leaves 
the correctness of this unqualified as¬ 
sertion to the judgment of the reader, 
after perusal of the principle of philo¬ 
sophising laid down by l'>iar Bacon, 
in his doctrine JDe secmda prerogativa 
Scientite Experimentulh, in the follow¬ 
ing meraorablti words:—“ Veritates 
magnificas in terminis uliarnm scknii- 
ttrum, in qiias per nuUam viam possunl 


ilia sctentia, h£c sola scientiakum 

DOMINA SPECCLATIVARUM POTEST 
DARE, &c. Et possunt poni exempla 
manifesla de his ; sed in istis omnibus 
qus sequuntur, non pportet hominem 
inexperlum quaerere rationem ut primo 
intelligat, hanc enim nunquam habebit, 
nisi prius habeat experientiaro; unde 
oportet PRIMO credulitatem Jieri, donee 
8ECU N DO sequitur experieniia, ut tertio 
ratio comilelur." — Op. MaJ., p. 465. 

Of this via vera, Roger Bacon, in¬ 
deed, most traly says, that “ Nec Aris- 
toteles, nec Avicenna, in suis natural- 
ibus, hujusmodi rerum notitiam nobis 
dederunt ; nec Seneca, qui de eis 
librum composuit specialiter; sed sci- 
entia experirnentulis ista certijicat .”— 
P. 448. Lord Bacon ought not to 
have usurped this boast. If by un¬ 
tried, however. Lord Bacon meant not 
pj-actkallp generalised, he claims but 
what is his undeniable and undivided 
due — the developemeht and promul¬ 
gation of the experimental system of 
philosophy. Mr. Forster asks, with 
righteous indignation. Is its invention, 
however, a matter of minor interest ? 
Or is it becoming, is it honourable in 
the promulgator, to pass over in silence 
the kindred merits of the inventor f 
For if the graduated and continuous 
ascent from particulars to generals, 
from facts to inductions, from pfactkal 
experiments to abstract reasonings and 
conclusions; if the application, in a 
word, of experimental science, as the 
master-key to all other sciences, as 
that which alone “ veritas magnificas 
in terminis aiiarum scientiarum potest 
dare ”— if this be the root and germ 
of the Baconian system, then is the 
palm of discovery an honour due, not 
to Sir Francis, but to Roger Bacon. 
So' far, however, is Lord Chancellor 
Bacon from noticing the prior claim, 
that he will not allow of any advance 
having been made, before his own 
time and laboui-s, on the Grecian 
school of philosophy. Whereas the 
chief difference between the two Ba¬ 
boons is only this, that Roger struck 
the true chord, at a period when the 
instrument was not yet in tune; while 
Francis found the mechanism perfect, 
and when he struck the harmony was 
every where heard and felt, and the 
voice of Europe responded to the 
sound.' 

Lord Bacon, through his whole 
works, makes but a single mention of 
his illustrious precursor, and tlat not 
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in connexion with his experimental sys¬ 
tem. “ The omission,” adds Mr. Fors¬ 
ter, 'Ms not well: not to mention moral 
considerations, it might -deservedly 
bring into suspicion the originality of 
a writer less original than Loiri Bacon ; 
but him it could not so affect, for his 
genius was, in every thing, supreme. 
The due acknowledgment, however, of 
his debt to Roger Bacon, must have 
raised, instead of lowered, his unri¬ 
valled merits. He found the philo¬ 
sophy of his great namesake a dead 
letter, and he breathed into it the 
breath of life. He first adjusted and 
graduated the laws of experiment; de¬ 
fined the just steps of the ascending 
and descending scales by which the 
mind was to proceed, through the me¬ 
dium of experiments, to sure axioms, 
and by sure axioms to sound and le¬ 
gitimate conclusions. In a word, he 
defined the vital distinctions between 
the imperfect and the perfect methods 
of an analytic scheme of reasoning. 
Within the grasp of his gigantic genius 
the collected streams of knowledge, 
which flowed in upon Europe at the 
general revival of letters, compressed 
into a single channel, were brought to 
bear on his project for the advance¬ 
ment of learning. The vast super¬ 
structure is his own. But his funda¬ 
mental principle (the reflection is a 
painful one) was taken, without ac¬ 
knowledgment, from the unpublished 
Opus Mdjus. The matter of fact may 
be verified by every reader who will 
be at the pains to collate tlie conclud¬ 
ing treatise of that work — the treatise 
on experimental science — with the 
parallel passages of Lord Bacon. 

“ Nor is tlie coincidence,” continues 
Mr. Forster, “ confined to the funda¬ 
mental principle : it comprises, also, 
some of the most important deductions 
of the experimental philosophy. The 
experiments, for example, on the rain¬ 
bow, as described in the Opus Majus, 
seem to comply with every rule of 
analysis laid down by Verulam ; and 
to be, in the proper sense, an exempli¬ 
fication of the luciferous rather than 
the fructiferous orders of experiments. 
Again, we find in the Opus the Ba¬ 
conian law of experiments, which trans¬ 
fers the reasonings of experimental 
science to the resolution of the most 
important truths in all the other sciences. 
Both authors, in fine, agree in requir¬ 
ing, as the only introductory passport 
to the true philosophy, implicit faith, 


teachableness, and the spirit of a little 
child.” 

These things we think it fit to give 
a wider circulation to than they have 
hitherto attained: how they serve to 
corroborate the opinion of the greatest 
metaphysical authority of our time on 
Lord Bacon’s character we heed not 
point out. And he was not the first, 
as he confesses, or even among the 
first, who bad considered Bacon's stu¬ 
died depreciation of the ancients, with 
his silence, or worse than silence, con¬ 
cerning the merits of his contempora¬ 
ries, as the least amiable, the least ex¬ 
hilarating side, in his character. " His 
detractions,” says the Friend, "from 
the divine Plato, it is more easy to 
explain than to justify, or even than to 
palliate; and that he has merely reta¬ 
liated Aristotle’s own unfair treatment 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
may lessen the pain, -but should not 
blind us to the injustice of tlie asper¬ 
sions on the name anck works of this 
philosopher. Ibe most eminent of 
our recent zoologists and mineralogists 
fiave acknowledged with respect, and 
even" with expressions of wonder, the 
performances of Aristotle, as the first 
clearer and breaker-up of the ground 
in natural history. It is, indeed, 
scarcely possible to pursue the treatise 
on colours, falsely ascribed to Theo¬ 
phrastus, the scholar and successor of 
Aristotle, after a due consideration of 
the state and means of science at that 
time, without resenting the assertion, 
that he had utterly enslaved his in¬ 
vestigations in natural history to his 
own system of logic (logica sutt prorsm 
miincipavii)." 

The Inductive Method, after all, is 
wrongly set up, as superseding the 
Platonic; which is quite as inductive 
as Bacon’s, and proceeds on facts, 
though free from the delusions of sense. 
The truth is, that Bacon’s own system 
is an d priori one, being a method in¬ 
vented for the conduct of observation, 
previous to the act of observation itself. 
In perfect consistence with this, the 
system itself requires an a priori pro¬ 
cess, as the proper condition of all 
, successful experimenting. He wilt not 
permit Nature to be questioned, with¬ 
out some anticipation of the answer: 
the prudens quastio is with him the 
dimidium scientia. What gives birth 
to the question ? Lux Inte^ctds, 
lumen siccum/ — beautifully rendered 
by Coleridge as the Pure and Imper- 
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aoml Reason, which is required by 
Bacon to be'freed from the various 
idola — tribUs, spedks, fori, theatri ; 
finely iaterpreted again by Coleridge 
as being freed from the limits, the 
assions, the prejudices, the peculiar 
abits, of the human understanding, 
natural or acquired: but, above all, 
pure from the arrogance which leads 
man to take the forms and mechanism 
of his own mere reflective faculty as 
the measure of nature and of duty— 
mtellectm humams, mens hominis : the 
human understanding, which, in all its 
conscious presentations and reflexes, is 
itself only a phenomenon of the inner 
sense, and requires the same correc¬ 
tions as the appearances transmitted 
by the outward senses. 

In corroboration of what we hare 
said above, on the absolute d, priori 
nature of the Baconian method, as a 
whole, we may quote from Dr. Reid, 
who remarks, in his Analysis of Aris¬ 
totle's Logic, ithat most arts have 
been reduced to rules after they had 
been brought to a considerable degree 
of perfection by the natural sagacity 
of artists, and the rules have been 
drawn from the best examples of the 
art that had been before exhibited; 
but the art of philosophical induction 
was delineated by Lord Bacon, in a 
very ample manner, before the world 
had seen any tolerable example of it. 
This, although it adds greatly to the 
merit of the author, must have pro¬ 
duced some obscurity in the work, 
and a defect of proper examples for 
illustration.” From this merit, how¬ 
ever, our readers will readily conceive 
something must be deducted, in order 
to its being put to the account, not of 
Francis, but of Roger. How Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, in the face of the &cts which have 
been so long before the world in Mr. 
Forster's book, could venture on the 
statement tliat, “before the time of 
Lord Bacon no attempt had been made 
to detect and enumerate the prejudices 
or biases of the mind, and that it was 
left for the great restorer of true philo¬ 
sophy to undertake so useful a task,” 
passes our comprehension. 

The only excuse or apology that we 
can find, for either of Bacon s present 
biographers, is in the enthusiasm which 
they evidently feel for the subject of 
their respective works. They are both 
of thdn classic and fervent additions 
to the literature of the country, and 
deserving of a place in tjie library of 


every man who professes experimental 
science, or is curious touching the his¬ 
tory of his land’s philosophy. We are 
happy in being able thus strongly to 
recommend the works for what they 
do contain; at the same time, we must 
be permitted to regret the omission of 
what they do not. 

We have seen that the Idols of the 
Tribe, the Den, the Forum, and the 
Theatre, are common to both Bacons. 
Both warn us against those prejudices 
which are inherent in human nature — 
those which are peculiar to individual 
character—those which result from the 
abuse of words and insufficient defini¬ 
tions—and those which originate in the 
dogmas of the schools. These systems, 
says Lord Bacon, are either sophistical, 
empirical, or superstitious: sophistical, 
when experience having been but par¬ 
tially and carelessly consulted, they 
are principally built up with the un¬ 
tempered mortar of the mind; empirical, 
when founded upon a hasty examina¬ 
tion of a few particulars; and super¬ 
stitious, when philosophy is unwisely 
blended with theology. 

The merits of tlie Baconian method 
of logic are all of an d priori kind; in 
his d posteriori developeraent and ex¬ 
emplification of it,—as, for instance, in 
the subject of Heat,—he is acknow¬ 
ledged to be deficient. In this par¬ 
ticular, he is greatly inferior to his 
predecessor and namesake. His in¬ 
ductions and application of his own 
method to particular phenomena, or 
particular classes of physical facts, it 
lias been rightly observed, are at least 
as crude for the age of Gilbert, Galileo, 
and Kepler, as Aristotle’s for that of 
Philip and Alexander. His recom¬ 
mendation of tabular collections of 
articulars, is wholly independent of 
is principles of scientific method. It 
is well that be was careful to admonish 
the reader, that the particulars thus 
collected were, by careful selection, to 
be concentrated into universals; else 
were Robert Hooke’s “ Method of im¬ 
proving Natural Philosophy ” no cari- 
catureiiwhich now it happily is. Yet 
there are people who take up the same 
notion of the Baconian scheme as 
possessed the diligent individual just 
named. On the contrwy. Lord Bacon 
proceeded further, in an opposite di¬ 
rection, than most of his disciples 
are pleased to follow. Having ob¬ 
tained an authentic and genuine col¬ 
lection of facts, described in terms 
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which involve no theory or hypotli^is, 
Lord Bacon proposed next, by a com- 
arison of these facts, to discover what 
e calls Xh&form of the particular sub¬ 
ject of inquiry. Herein he agrees, 
and, indeed, boasts of his agreement, 
with Plato; of whom he remarks, that 
he (Plato) “ had a wit of elevation, 
situate as upon a cliff,” and did ac¬ 
cordingly descry that “ forms are the 
true subject of knowledgebut adds, 
that he lost the real fruit of his opinions 
by considering them as mere abstrac¬ 
tions, and not confined and determined 
(as in fact they are) by matter. From 
another passage (in the Novum Or- 
ganum), it appears that Bacon uses the 
word forms as synonymous with laws 
of nature; and he seems, says Mr. 
Martin, to have entertained the lofty 
hope that the inductive method, if as¬ 
siduously applied, would lead us to 
a knowledge of the essences of the 
properties or qualities*of matter; as, 
for instance, the essence of heat, of 
colour, or of cold. “ It was natural, 
however,” says Professor Playfair, 
“ that Bacon, who studied these sub¬ 
jects theoretically, and saw nowhere 
any practical results in which he could 
confide, should listen to the inspira¬ 
tions of his own genius, and ascribe to 
philosophy a perfection which it may 
be destined never to attain.” 

Were those inspirations tme? We 
cannot enter into this part of the argu¬ 
ment now; our present paper considers 
the subject generally, and does not 
pretend to consider his works in detail, 
for which we must take other oppor¬ 
tunities. Nor do we regret this, as we 
published, in a recent number, a Mono¬ 
logue of the late Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge, which, in some parts, has an 
important bearing on the topic. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that having cautiously 
examined all the assembled data, whe¬ 
ther affirmative, negative, or compara¬ 
tive, we are then required by Lord 
Bacon (after numerous rejections and 
exclusions) to elicit some few princi¬ 
ples common to every case; and having 
verified these, by trying if will 
account for the phenomena which they 
represent, we must, by the same pro¬ 
cess of rejections and exclusions, en¬ 
deavour to reduce the principles which 
we have already obtained to some, or 
one, if possible, more general. When 
we can advance no higher, the ultimate 


axiom must be assumed as the cause, 
and dien verified in the same manner 
as the subordinate principles. If it 
account for all the phenomena, say the 
professors of the Baconian method, 
then we have rightly interpreted na¬ 
ture ; and the law, which was the ob¬ 
ject of our search, is evolved. To 
which their brethren of the d priori 
form add (not by way of objection, 
but of improvement), that all the phe¬ 
nomena never can assembled, and 
that therefore the interpretation never 
can be sufficiently corroborated. For 
satisfaction on this head, therefore, a 
higher philosophy is yet needed ; and 
this they are prepared to render. 

It only remains to be added, that it 
is clear from many parts of Lord 
Bacon’s works, that he never meant to 
confine the inductive method to phy¬ 
sical investigations. He considered it 
equally applicable to all sciences. 
“ Some may doubt,” he says, “ whe¬ 
ther we propose to apply our method 
of investigation to natural philosophy 
only, or to other sciences, such as logic, 
•ethics, politics? We answer, that we 
mean it to be so applied ; and as the 
common logic, which proceeds by the 
syllogism, belongs not only to natural 
philosophy but to all the sciences, so 
our logic, which proceeds by induction, 
embraces every thing.” Let the in¬ 
duction, by all means, proceed uni¬ 
versally ; but in the region of mind it 
will be found, that the Baconian will 
of necessity pass into the Platonic, 
and therein the coincidence of the two 
systems will become apparent. Then 
it is that the d posteriori process has 
ceased, and the a priori become neces¬ 
sary ; — a fact picturesquely expressed 
by Bacon, in his interpretation of tlie 
fable of Proteus, even in regard to 
matter: 

“ Now WHEREAS IT IS FEIGMED 
THAT PROTF.US WAS A PROPHET, WELL 
SKILLED IN THREE DIFFERENCES OF 
TIME, IT HATH AN EXCELLENT AGREE¬ 
MENT WITH THE NATURE OF MATTER; 
FOR IT IS NECESSARY THAT.HE THAT 
WILL KNOW THE PROPERTIES AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF MATTER,SHALL COM¬ 
PREHEND IN HIS UNDERSTANDING THE 
SUM OF ALL THINGS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN, WHICH ARE, OR SHALL BE, 
ALTHOUGH NO KNOWLEDGE CAN EX¬ 
TEND SO FAR AS TO SINGULAR AND 
INDIVIDUAL BEINGS.” 9 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 

Nq. V. 

SUSANNA. 

What time the Heathen with permitted fury, 

Like a huge barrier-breaking flood, bore down 
The last defences of revoUed Jewry, 

And carried off the monarch and his crown, 

And drove the people like a spoil of sheep, 

And left Jerusalem a ruinous heap : 

Of the Captivity in Babylon, 

Whose hearts were sad, whose eyes with sorrow dim, 
Dejected thralls, once free in times foregone, 

There was a righteous man called Joachim, 

Who to his bosom took a lovely wife, 

To solace his uncomfortable life. 

The fair Susanna was old Chelcias’ daughter; 

He from her childhood, when she gathered posies 
On the broad margin of Euphrates, taught her 
Their people’s story and the law of Moses, ^ 

Till^he grew up meek, modest, wise, and good. 

To the full bloom of blushing womanhood. 

Her husband was a man of,wealth*and station, 

Upright and honourable, too, withal, 

Looked-up to by the people of his nation, 

Who at his pleasant house would often call, 

Because he was an honourable man. 

Or rich, or both—let them decide who can. 

He had a noble mansion—for a Jew 

Shut up within the stronghold of Oppression 
(For most of all men Israel’s sons eschew 
To let appear the wealth in their possession); 

A large and pleasant garden was behind, 

With choice of shade, and fruits of many a kind. 

The people chose twain Elders to decide 
In controversies, which was right or wrong; 

To Joachim’s rich house the judges hied, 

And for their judgment thither came the throng : 

As by ccactive law flies come to honey. 

So men of oflice do to men of money. 

Now ever as the folk withdrew at noon, 

Susanna to the garden used to pass: 

Those Elders marked her daily custom soon. 

And looked too long and oft: alas I alas I 
There is no wisdom in the seerping wise— 

A dangerous youth was in those old 

Whilst both their hearts with passion were inflamed, 

To the clear heaven could neither upward look : 

Each hid his shame, but neither was ashamed 
To fix lewd glances on the face that took 
His fiincy captive : both of them were bent. 

At her expense, to gain themselves content. 

Each kept his secret guarded from the other, 

. And keenly |ought from day to day occasion 
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To get quit of His dear official brother 
By sly pretext, or underhand evasion, 

Whilst his prodigious appetite for sinning 
Grew by the hindrances to his beginning. 

Till on a day, when all the'folk had got 
Judgment or justice, just as it might be— 

Certes these things, confounded oft, are not 
One and the same—the judges did agree 
To part at once,— for either hoary sinner 
Felt an unusual craving for his dinner. 

Each went his way, but slyly came again, 

And met his brother there: nor bad they need 
Of many words to make the matter plain ; 

The two gray wolves were instantly agreed 
To hunt down that particular prey in common,. 

And hugged each other, thinking of the woman. 

And evermore they watched a fitting time 
To pounce upon their sweet and dainty spoil; 

And Opportunity is pimp for Crime, 

Nor is disheartened after many a foil, 

But waits and watches tilt the feat is done, 

The casket opened and the booty won. 

• 

A limpid bath was in a sheltered spot 
Of the cool garden, where Susanna used 
At times to bathe her.when the day was hot: 

And, knowing not that wifiked eyes abused 
Her privacy, she took one day the path, 

With purpose to refresh her in the bath: 

And straightway to the cool green arch she went. 

And sitting down began to disarray her; 

Her maids for oil and essences she sent, 

Not dreaming men were hid there to betray her; 
They, at her bidding, closed the garden door. 

And shut her in with the twain sinners hoar. 

With nothing but her inner garment on. 

She by the water carelessly reclined; 

Her slumbrous thought soon pleasant fancies won. 

And summer-dreams were flitting through her mind : 
With one hand she her graceful head was propping, 
The other idly in the water dropping ; 

With her unfastened hair the whispering South 
Sported, and freely played along the whiteness 
Of her fair swan-like neck, and kissed her mouth, 

And crept upon the alabaster brightness 
Of her rich bosom, on which pleasant station 
Love's globes soft heaved with gentlest undulation. 

Tlie wavy outline of her form was seen 
Reflected in the water, and she lay 
Glistering in youthful beauty’s rosy sheen, 

Like some incarnate spirit, that, astray 
From the bright heaven of its immortal birth, 

Has newly lighted on this lower earth. 

Not long she lay in that most holy quiet. 

For soon the twain conspirators rushed in, 

And scared her with their lewd ungentle riot, 

And sought to frighten her into the sin. 

In whose deep trap they thought she was insnared, 

And thus the Hoar Antiquities declared : ' 
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“ Susanna! see, the garden-door is shut; 

No man can see us; to our love consent; 

Or else we will proclaim thee for a slut. 

Caught by us in the act incontinent 
With a young man, to which end ’twill appear 
Thy maidens thou didst send away whilere.” 

Susanna sadly sighed and said : I see 
That I am straitened now on every side; 

For if I do this thing, *tis death to me; 

And if I do it not, I must abide 
Doom at your hands; 'twere better so to die, 

Than in the Lord's sight do iniquity." 

With that Susanna screamed and loudly cried ; 

And one of them unclosed the garden door. 

And both cried out against her; thither hied 
The servants in hot haste, and wondered more. 

And felt as if the shame was all their own, 

When the twain Elders made their matter known. 

Nor those Iniquities the next day trembled 
To prosecute their plea against her life : 

But when the folk were at the house assembled, 

Bade summon Joachim’s attainted wife. 

Her father, mother, and her younglings dear. 

And all her kindred came with her in fear. 

And the twain Elders in their pride of place, 

Looking austerely as beseemed their duty. 

Bade them lift off the veil from her sweet face. 

That they might freely gaze upon her beauty. 

Therefore her friends and all that saw her wept; 

But steadily her foes their purpose kept. 

Both Elders then stood up, and on her head 
They laid their hands: Susanna turned her eyes 
Tearful to heaven, and to herself she said, 

“ The Lord will never fail me.” But their lies 
Those Elders spake, as men of conscience tender. 

Who in their pureness loathed the fair offender; 

“ As in the garden we walked yesterday. 

This woman came and shut the garden door; 

Two maids came with her, whom she sent away ; 

Then from his hiding-place her paramour 
Ran to her arms, and lay with her. We ran 
At sight thereof, and strove to hold the man; 

Stronger than we, he broke away and fled : 

To get his name from her in vain we tried ; 

These things we testify.” Susanna said: 

“ O everlasting God 1 by whom descried 
All secret things are known, and who dost see 
And know all things that are before they be : 

Thou knowest that these men are falsely sworn. 

And take away my life, and I must die 
For what I never did.” Condemned, forlorn, 

Led to be put to death, the Lord on high 
Piteous regarded her, and in a youth, 

Named Daniel, put the Spirit of holy truth; 

Who cried : I from this woman’s blood am clear 1" 

The people said; “What mean these words just spoken?” 
He boldly cried, without a touch of fear: 

“ Are ye such fools, that without proof, or token 
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To pass for proofs ye have tiondenmed to die 
A daughter of our Israel? 1 deny 

The woman’s guilt: letum ye to the place 
Of judgment, for false witness have they borne 
Against her life.” The people did retrace 

Quickly their way. The judges looked with scorn 
On Daniel, and they said: ** Come I sit beside us, 
Since God widi such Assessor doth provide us.” 

But Daniel said: “ Put these two men aside, 

One from the other.” When they were apart, 

He called for one of them and loudly cried, 

“ Thou false and hoary-headed Sin, that art 
Grown old in wickedness, malevolent, 

False judge! that hast condemned the innocent. 

And knowingly hast left the guilty free. 

Albeit the Lord hath said, ‘ Thou shalt not slay 
The innocentsay, underneath what tree 
This woman and the man together lay.” 

In mortal terror, as it well might be. 

The false-heart said, “ Under a mastick tree.” 

And Daniel said : “ Tis well; for thou hast lied 
Against tiiine own head, and awaits thee now 
The stern Destroyer.” He was put aside, 

And Daniel to the other said : O thou, 

That art of Chanaan’s, not of Judah’s seed, 

Beauty hath lured thee, lust deceived indeed. 

Tlius Israel’s daughters have ye foully tried, 

Wlio to your naughtiness from fear consented; 

But .Tudah’s daughters never could abide 
Your evil, nor from fear of death relented. 

But speak, and tell us, underneath what tree 
This woman and the young man didst thou see ?” 

“ Under the spreading holm-oak,” he replied. 

Then loud exclaimed the youthful judge severe, 

“ ’Tis well; thou too against thy life hast lied. 

And the Destroying Angel waits thee near.” 

With that the people gave a mighty shout. 

And to the Lord they poured their praises out, 

Who saveth them that trust in Him. That day 
The innocent blood was saved: and in the gin, 
Which they did basely for another lay, 

Perished those hoary-headed men of sin. 
l5y their own mouth convict, the coat of stone 
They for Susanna meant became their own. 

N^. VI. 

HELIOnOROS. 

What lime the reins the just Onias kept, 

In a brief peace the holy City slept; 

The rage of license the high priest restrained, 
Rebuked the bad, and all the laws maintained ‘ 

He cheered the good, and never spared the naught, 
By precept much, more by example taught. 

The lawless rabble his strict justice feared, 

And holy men his holiness revered. 
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E'en princes to the Temple homage paid, 

And many an offering on the altar laid ; 

And King Seleucus freely gave the price, 

Nor grudged it, of all kinds of sacrifice. 

But new disorder Simon must begin, 

A wilful son of headstrong Benjamin ; 

And plunging forward from his natural bias 
For anarchy, he quarrelled with Onias. 

But when e’en there the power of right he learned, 
The bustling demagogue Informer turned ; 

And to the Syrian governor he told, 

That in the treasury was countless gold, 

Hid for bad purposes against the king. 

Which to his royal state might damage bring; 

The king might get this treasure, as was fit, 

By putting forth his hand to gather it; 

And still the traitor cloaked his specious lie 
Under the old pretext of loyalty. 

Was ever king averse to swell his store ? 

The more he gives, or wastes, he needeth more. 

The Governor unto the King explained 
The matter, who right royally ordained, 

“ The treasure was his own,” and who could save it. 
When the great Royalty resolved to have it ^ 

Apd at his bidding Heliodonis went 
To bring it, charged with many a compliment, 

The promise of his favour, and sp forth — 

Words valued, doubtless,''at tlieir proper worth. 

The Treasurer through Ccelo-Syria past. 

And to the holy City came at last. 

When to Onias said this Heliodonis: 

Sir Priest, 'tis fitting now you lay before us 
Of all the treasure an exact account. 

And give into my hands the whole amount; 

For King Seleucus knows by sure advice 
Of all your secret wealth, by artifice 
For dangemus purpose, as he thinks, kept hid.” 
Onias answered him : “ Now God forbid, 

Whom here we worship as the True and just. 

That any seize the treasure laid in trust, 

Tn his own temple lodged, for the relief 
Of hapless widows in their want and grief, 

Whose fatherless young children hence are fed, 
Without hope else of having daily bread: 

None other treasure is there kept by us. 

Save a deposit of good Hircanus. 

Two hundred talents here are laid of gold. 

Four hundred more of silver : all is told. 

But what rash hand shall dare to violate 
The temple, to the Holy dedicate ? 

Seize a deposit, snatch the orphan’s food. 

And quench the life of feeble«widowhood ?” 

“ It is tlie king’s; lodged in whatever name, 

And for whatever end, for that I came,” 

Said Heliodonis, and the following day 
Appointed he to take his prize away. 

What grief! what waiting in the holy City ! 

What shame, scorn, indignation, hatred, pity 1 
Prayers, imprecations, sobs, and screams, proclaimed 
How all the people felt that they were shamed. 

The delicate of women rushed along. 

And thrust themselves into tiie anxious throng; 
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The mother put her infant from the breast, 

And in the cradle left to cty or rest; 

The virgin beauties, all unguarded then, 

Exposed themselves unto the pze of men, 

And tossed their white arms wildly in the air, 

Unconscious that their lovely necks were bare. 

“ He comes!” the people shouted, “ ’tis Urn hour— 

God ! wilt thou not put forth thy mighty power V* 

And as he rode, they prayed him, “ Trample o’er us, 

But do not this foul scandal, TIeliodorus I ’ 

Onward he rode, circled with bristling spears, 

With troops of swordsmen and tall halberdiers. 

The wliite-robed priests before the altar lay, 

Praying for help on that disastrous day. 

It was a grief to see the high priest’s face, 

Where one his mortal agony might trace ; 

Thick beads of sweat were gathered on his brow ; 

As from an ague shook his limbs, I trow; 

As one in horror of thick darkness lost, 

This way and that his arms he feebly tost; 

He looked like some poor wretch condemned to die, 

Who could not pray in his extremity. 

But when with tramp of feet the causeway rung, 

And IleliodoBUS from his charger sprung, 

And in the temple came with all his train, * 

The fine old man stood up erect again. 

But Heliodorus, on the spoil intent. 

Toward the treasure-chamber boldly went. 

Ha! Gentile ! with the living God wilt trifle ? 

Profane his sanctuary, his temple rifle ? 

Lo ! as the unbeliever proudly trod, 

Was shewn the power of everlasting God. 

For suddenly, quick as a tongue of flame, 

A Rider and his steed amidst them came: 

The horse, whose trappings glorious were to note, 

With his fore-feet at Heliodorus smote; 

And terrible the horseman to behold, 

Clad in a complete mail of gleaming gold. 

Afoot before the dreadful Rider went 

Two Youths, for strength and beauty excellent, 

And ’comely in apparel; and these Twain 
Scourged Heliodorus, speechless with death-pain. 

The Vision vanished : as one dead he lay. 

And in a litter was conveyed away. 

The temple, lately filled witRfear and sadness, 

Resounded now with hymns of joy and gladness. 

In his own place the Lord had shewn a sign, ** 

And thither sent his Messengers divine. 

What succour had the Gentile from his spears, 

His troops of swordsmen and tall halberdiers ? 

Whom like a prince his guard had thither led, 

They carried forth senseless aRd seeming dead. 

But he recovered ; for Onias made 
A sacrifice, and for the Gentile prayed. 

Now while the priest was an atonement making, 

And Heliodorus to new life was waking. 

The Youths, who scourged him, suddenly stood by, 

And told him that the glorious Lord on high 
Had spared his life for good Onias’ sake. 

And bade him every where confession make 
Of God’s great power to cast down and restore; 

And then they left him, and appea.red no more. M. J. Chapman. 
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It is now-a-days so much the fashion 
to illustrate with drawings every book 
that is published, from the most costly 
to the most cheap, and, above all, to 
make the pencil of the draughtsman 
bear company with the pen of the tra¬ 
veller, that we are not so very much 
surprised to find a book of travels pub- 
’ lislied under the guise of a picturesque 
annual. The scene is laid in an empire, 
about the condition, intentions, and 
prospects of which, the most intense 
interest is felt all over the civilised 
world ; and, therefore, well may any 
authentic information respecting Rus¬ 
sia, however slight, be considered wor¬ 
thy of attention and notice in the pages 
of this Journal. Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual* was accordingly .set apart 
from the gaudy tribe of which mirthful 
mention was made last month ; for with 
them it has,;|n fact, nothing in common 
but the name: and it is now proposed 
to treat of it with that seriousness and 
respect to which, in spite of that name, 
it is entitled. The letterpress is sup¬ 
plied by Mr. L. Ritchie ; the subject- 
matter is strictly “ A Journey to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, through 
■X^ourland and Livonia.” The adver¬ 
tisement gives a brief and satisfactory 
account of the objects which the author 
proposed to himself. 

“ The former volumes of the Pic- 
turesque Anuvul, although aspiring to a 
permanent place in the library, were 
yet written with some reference to the 
character of drawing-room-table-books 
stumped upon them by their gorgeous 
binding and exquisite engravings. 

" When the author, However, under¬ 
took to travel in Russia—a country 
about which so many conflicting opinions 
have been published, ho thought he 
.would best con8uit*the advantage of the 
public by making his hook a W’ork en¬ 
tirely of information, and allowing what¬ 
ever amusement it might contain to de¬ 
pend upon the nature of the facts com¬ 
municated. * 

“ it was with this idea he set out 
upon the journey, and he soon found 
reason to congratulate himself upon his 
decision. He had not indulged either 
in theory or controversy. He has given 
a plain account of what he saw wdth his 
own eyes and heard with his own ears; 
and however much the narrative may in 


some parts be condemned by former tra¬ 
vellers, and their admirers, he is con¬ 
scious that it will one day receive credit 
for its truth. 

“ The critical reader is requested to 
bear in mind the manifest inadequacy of 
the space alforded by this little volume : 
the author hopes, very soon, to have 
leisure to make use of the rest of his 
materials.” 

We think that, considering (as we 
are requested to do) the space to 
which Mr. Ritchie was restricted, he 
has, to a very creditable extent, ful¬ 
filled tlie project he Itad in view. An 
impartial account—even sketch — of 
Russia, was much wanted; and there 
is a frankness in the style of this nar¬ 
rative which convinces you the writer 
is impartial. It is perfectly evident 
that he does not, like some profes¬ 
sional travellers, alone write for the 
autocrat and those Russian grandees 
wlio patronised and entertained him ; 
amd equally clear it is, tliat he scorns 
to pander to the appetite for scandal 
amongst the Radicals at home by per¬ 
sonal abuse of the tzar and bis family 
— tirades against despotism, and the 
utter absurdity (as it must be to every 
body, except a revolutionary fanatic) 
of attributing alt the evils and vices of 
a netv empire, and one not yet civil¬ 
ised, to the existence of an absolute 
government. Mr. Ritchie has gone 
with a flying foot, alike over the sur¬ 
face of tlie country and through the 
various classes and castes of society; 
but be has done so with a calm yet 
quick and observant eye, and in a 
wise and honest spirit. He left Meniel 
in April, 1835, with the intention of 
visiting the ancient and modern capi¬ 
tals of Europe. Nothing of peculiar 
interest presented itself until his arrival 
at Riga, the capital of Livonia. He 
experienced some little inconvenience 
from those curse.s of continental tra¬ 
velling, custom-house officers ; but, to 
console him for this, found the accom¬ 
modation at the inns on the road far 
belter than he had rea.son to expect. 
In Riga, for the first time, he saw the 
native population to some advantage. 

“ The men were picturesque figures, 
in their sheep-skin frocks, and gaily 
coloured shins, vyorn over their small 


• A Journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow, through Courland and Livonia. 
By Leitcb.Ritchie, Esq.. With Twenty-five splendid Engravings, by tlje first*Artists, 
After Drawings by A. G. Vickers, Esq. London, 18.1(5, l.,ongiuau. 
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clothes. Instead of the Ion); boots, 
which are common among tlie Russians 
residing in towns, their legs were co¬ 
vered with pieces of linen-cloth, ban¬ 
daged round with twine, or any thing 
else that came to Land ; their shoes were 
made of matting, Uta the covering of 
their wooden houses ; and their bats of 
white coarse felt, of all possible shapes. 
These persons work for some time at the 
roads and in the harbour, like the Irish 
in their incursions to England ; and they 
may afterwards be seen in gangs trudging 
it back'totho villages, with their staves 
thrust through a large black loaf hanging 
over their shoulders, and an earthen pot 
dangling at their waist. As for the 
vessels 'Bud the wooden houses, they, 
when the cargo is sold, are broken up 
for firewood, or to assist in the con¬ 
struction of cottages. Sometimes, in fact, 
these simple edific(?s are transported 
bodily into the neighbouring country ; 
and the Livonian peasant inhabits a 
dwelling built in the interior of Poland.” 

After having spoken of the inns of 
the city, and recommended very ear¬ 
nestly one kept by a countrywoman of 
his own (we presume Mr. Ritchie is a 
Scotchman), he goes on to make some 
remarks respecting the treatment of 
British subjects by the Russian autho¬ 
rities, to witich I consider it advisable 
to give all manner of publicity : 

“ The examination of vessels, on 
their arriving at a foreign port, must 
necessarily bo strict; but here it appears 
to be part of the otlioer’s duty to insult 
as well as search. After ruiimiiiging a 
flour sack, for instance, these fellow's 
will thrust their hands, without even 
shaking them, into a captain’s wardrobe. 
His person is scrupulously examined ; 
and even after leaving tbe'shij), he is 
liable to be stopped in the street by any 
vagabond in the service. The shame 
and indignation which many of these 
persons expressed, in conversation with 
me on the subj'Set, contni.sts finedy with 
the trancjuil servility of our goveniraeiit. 
One man never goes on shore w'ithout 
having a ship-boy w'alking behind him, 
to take oil' his master’s hat in the streets 
when the enstom-houso myrmidons com¬ 
mand it. Another refused to jierforni 
this operation, and desired the officer to 
do it himself. He was taken to the 
doiiane, and detained there three hours 
before the affair could be accommodated. 
They are frequently slopped when mak¬ 
ing purchases in the market, and their 
pockets publicly searched. The same 
stupidity of vigilance continues after the 
cargo has been discharged, and a new 
one is taking in ; and even then the 
captain is prohibited from receiving 


visitors on board his own ship. All this, 
it seems, must be passed over because it 
is the custom of the country ; and yet, 
in our embassies to really barbarous na¬ 
tions, we are nothing loath to sacrifice 
life and treasure on a point of etiquette. 
Does the difference arise from the na¬ 
tions alluded to being mere barbarians, 
without weight in the scale of nations, 
or from the circumstance of tlie envoy 
representing the sovereign, while the 
tradeivs represent merely the people ofi. 
England ? If, after all, our government 
is really ignorant of the pitiful position 
in which the nation stands in Russia, 

1 hope some public-spirited member of 
parliament will take occasion to move for 
a list of the salaries and duties of the 
British consuls in that country.” 

From Riga our author set off, in 
tlie diligence, for St. Petersburg, and 
experienced some of the inconvenient 
incidents of travelling upon Russian 
roads in the course of the journey. 
He describes his disasters in a graphic 
and good-humoured maivner: 

" On tlie second night, no eflbrts of 
the hor.ses could get the veliicle out of 
one of those abysses in which it had 
sunk, and we were obliged to call in the 
assistance of the neighbouring peasants. 
The next night we \vert3 all of us in like 
manner working hard for five hours, in 
the middle of tlie highway, till at length 
a tomporuvy road was con.structed at the 
place of braiicLes of trees, and the un¬ 
wieldy carriage raised ui>on the new 
surface by main force. On the fourth 
night, a sitnllar accident occurred, but 
of niucli shorter duration. The patience 
of the coiifjurteur was by tliis time wholly 
exhausted. Snatching up a stick, he most 
unmercifully belaboured the nearest post¬ 
ilion ; he, in turn, liorsewlii|iped with 
his whole strength and his whole mind 
the iiirlher one ; and the latter laid it 
into his cattle with w'hip and sjiur, as if 
desirous of transfening the whole flagel¬ 
lation to them. All this was accompanied 
by the most frightful cries and yells and 
bowlings ; and at lengili, by a mighty 
effort, the huge machine was torn out 
of its bed of mud, and rolled upon 
terra Jirma.” 

‘ The condition of the peasantry of 
Courland and Livonia must be wretched 
in the extreme — their houses, their 
diet, their habits, all alike deplorable. 
He gives some interesting particulars 
of Livonian courtsliips and wedding- 
ceremonies, for Love is potent even 
amidst tins destitute population and 
these savage wastes; but there is some¬ 
thing afflicting in the ordinary result 
of these love-matches, althougii you 
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must be well convinced that, in such a 
state of civilisation, there could be no 
other, no more fortunate, or, rather, no 
less miserable termination, to the poor 
girl’s day-dream. In youth every wo¬ 
man has her romance, and it is the 
romance of the heart; it is an absolute 
condition of her existence, and is che¬ 
rished in her deepest soul, however 
wretched she may be in station, miser¬ 
able in circumstances, untaught in all 
the arts and lore of civilisation. She 
loves, and she may be kept good and 
happy by being beloved in turn. But 
the uncivilised man, who has no touch 
of gentleness and generosity, whose 
feelings are all rendered selfish and 
sordid by the sense of power over the 
weak, and the pains and privations of 
a precarious existence, never feels more 
than the caprice of a cold and flitting 
assion for the individual that he woos. 
urely, then, the story of her married 
life may be read from the moment she 
crosses the par.ernal threshold. Hitchie 
says: 

“ Our young bride, up to the mome.nt 
in which we saw her fairly lodged in her 
conjugal home, had always been reck¬ 
oned, like many of her companions, a 
pretty girl; but a shade of care and 
anxiety now descends u])on her brow, 
and her beauty vanishes trace by trace. 
The object of her existence appears to 
be attained; tlie dreams that lightened 
her labours have vanished; her work 
augments, while its compensations dimi¬ 
nish ; her mirror is forsaken as a useless 
toy; her dress is neglected ; and already 
old in heart, a few years suffice to make 
her old in aspect.” 

It is lamentable to find, too, that 
the nominal freedom wliich the pea¬ 
sants of these provinces obtained under 
the auspices of the Emperor Alexander 
has heretofore proved prtictically in¬ 
jurious to them. Mr. Ritchie, after 
suflering something from the intense 
cold, arrived at the northern capital in 
the middle of the night, and was sur¬ 
prised to find the streets noiseless, and 
all the population apparently at rest, 
with the exception of the watchmen; 
whom he describes as “ standing here 
and there, each armed with a poleaxe 
an instrument which is made to render 
good service in cases of fire amidst 
wooden houses. Before speaking of 
the impressions he received from St. 
Petersburg, as it now proudly rears 
itself before the stranger’s eye, our 
author gives a brief account of the ori¬ 


gin of the city; in reference to which, 
one hardly knows whether more to 
admire the energy and dauntless will, 
or the ingrained heartlessness and 
utter disregard of human suffering 
and human life, displayed by Peter 
the Great, that astonishing barbarian. 
Mr. Ritchie talks in too light a tone 
upon this subject. It is impossible 
not to perceive, that horror at the 
atrocity of the means is lost in ad¬ 
miration of the result. Three hundred 
thousand boors perished, but St. Pe¬ 
tersburg the Magnificent was founded. 
Men, from the very confines of the 
vast Russian empire, were torn from 
their homes to labour in the marsh 
from which the city spring.s; and here 
is the fashion after which the writer 
alludes to the toils, the privations, the 
Sufferings, and the death of these victims 
of the Imperial Murderer: 

“ To provide instruments of labour 
for such a multitude would have swal¬ 
lowed up a revenue much greater than 
PeUir’s. Besides, that was their own 
afi’air. The tzar merely commanded them 
to do such a thing ; he did not interfere 
in the mode in which they were to set 
about it. They had iieillier pickaxes, 
nor hatches, nor shovels, nor carts; hut 
they had their fingers to dig, their hands 
wherewith to cany, and, if more was 
necessary, they could turn their caftans 
into sacks. In this manner the work 
progressed with a rapidity wliich seems 
astonishing. In a few weeks the face 
of nature was changed ; and, instead of 
two fishing huts in ruins, the only ori¬ 
ginal habitations on the island, there 
arose the walls of a formidable fortress. 
It is needless to say that, in the mean¬ 
time, the workmen slept on the damp 
ground and in tlio open air; and that it 
was very often a matter of iinjiossibility, 
in such a wilderness as this, to supply 
40,000 Elijahs with their daily meal. 
The building of St. Petersburg, it is 
calculated, cost the lives of upwards of 
300,000 men.” 

Now, surely, if we be commanded 
from on high not to do evil (hat good 
may come of it, no consideration of 
future benefit to the empire could jus¬ 
tify a sovereign in ofi’ering up, in cold 
blood, so many hecatombs of his sub¬ 
jects, as sacrifices to an ambitious pro¬ 
ject. We are quite sure that Ritchie 
was not conscious, as he wrote, that 
he might seem to be attempting to 
palliate conduct which never should 
be contemplated, for a moment, with¬ 
out the utmost horror ; but certainly 
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there is a levity throughout, and espe¬ 
cially in the allusion to 40,000 famish¬ 
ing men as 40,000 Elijahs of the wil¬ 
derness, which is in something worse 
than mere bad taste. To pass to a 
pleasanter topic, however, Mr. Ritchie 
was, as all travellers must be, greatly 
struck with the first appearance of 
St. Petersburg; though he stoutly 
denies its just claim to being styled 
“ the most magnificent city of Europe," 
But the vast expanse covered with 
buildings, the grand river with its 
magnificent quays, and the lines of 
palaces upon its bank, the gigantcsque 
scale upon which every edifice and 
quarter of the city is laid out, are 
things to amaze at first sight, and never 
afterwards to be forgotten. Mr. Ritchie 
acknowledges this in its full power, 
and after indulging in some eloquent 
remarks respecting the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics of the old and famous Eu¬ 
ropean cities, he procefids to dilate 
upon the idiosyncrasy (so to style it) 
of the habitation of the tzars : 

• 

“ St. Petersburg, on the other hand, 
has no moral character to give dignity to 
common-place, or haunt tombs and ruins 
like a spirit. It is a city of imitation, 
constructed, in our own day, on what 
were thought to be the best models ; 
and hence the severity with which its 
public buildings have been criticised by 
all travellers, except those who dote upon 
gilding and green paint, and are enthu¬ 
siasts in jdaster and white-wash. Asa 
picture of a city, notwithstanding, super¬ 
ficially viewed—an idea of a great con¬ 
gregating place of the human kind, with¬ 
out reference to national character, or 
history, or individuality of any kind — 
St. Petersburg, in my opinion, is abso¬ 
lutely unrivalled. It would bo dilficult, 
even for the talented artist whoso pro¬ 
ductions grace these sketches, to convey 
an adecjuate idea of the scale on which 
this city is laid out; and yet, without 
doing so, we do nothing. This is the 
grand distinctive feature of the place. 
Economy of room was the principal ne¬ 
cessity in the construction of the other 
great European cities ; for, above all 
^ings, they were to be protected from 
the enemy by stone-walls. But, before 
St. Petersburg was built, a change had 
taken place in the art and customs of 
war, and permanent armies had become 
in some measure it, substitute for per¬ 
manent fortifications. Another cause of 
prodigality was the little value of the 
land ; but above all these should be 
mentioned the far-seeing and far-think¬ 
ing ambition of the builders. Conquest 


was the ruling passion of the tsars from 
the beginning ; and, in founding a new 
capital, they appear to have destined it 
to be the capital of half the world. It 
is needless to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the city; ns, for instance, some writers 
have done, by stating that the Nevoki 
Prospokt is half as wide again as Oxford 
Street, in London. Every thing is hero 
on a gigantic scale. The quays, to which 
vessels requiring nine feet of water can. 
not ascend, except when the river is 
unusually high, might serve for all the 
navies of Europe. The public offices, 
or at least many of them, would hardly 
be too small, even if the one hundred 
millions were added to the population of 
the country, which its soil is supposed to 
be capable of supporting," 

By the way, we nnay here incident¬ 
ally remark, that the artist alluded to 
is Mr. A. G. Vickers, who has sup¬ 
plied for the work drawings of a 
number of the churches and other 
edifices, and certain of celebrated 
scenes in the capitals, Moscow and 
St. Peter.sburg. As I do not intend 

advert to these matters again, which 
to be appreciated, or indeed at all 
understood, must be seen — and when 
seen, in my mind, never give you any 
thing in the least approaching a true 
idea of the original — I shall content 
myself with saying thus much of the 
drawings, that they are singular in 
their approximation to a correct re¬ 
presentation of the places, and will, 
on that account, be interesting to those 
who can judge of the resemblance; 
but they are, at the same time^ utterly 
deficient in all artist-like qualities, 
having no possible merit in the ar¬ 
rangement of the effects—a mystery 
whicli, if properly managed, is capable, 
for the initiated and lovers of the 
craft, of giving beauty and interest 
to a finger-post on a common : while 
here, the really noble objects which 
come under the artist's pencil are ren¬ 
dered perfectly inefficient to form good 
pictures from his want of skill in avail- 
iing himself of the powers of his art. 
He might learn, from studying the 
works of Turner and Stanfield, how 
much may be done with the most 
commonplace landscape by the feli¬ 
citous use of sun and shadow alone. 

Returning to Mr, Ritchie’s obser¬ 
vations on St. Petersburg, it may be 
well to quote his description of a pecu¬ 
liar species of pavement, which might, 
perhaps, be used with advantage on 
certain patches of roads in the United 
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Kingdom. It seems to liie that it 
might be adopted with success in 
places such as that near St. Mary-le- 
Strand, in London, where tiiere is great 
difficulty, almost an impossibility, in 
forming a proper and enduring founda¬ 
tion for paving stones. I throw out 
this remark for the consideration of 
Mr. iVliicneill and our other civil-engi¬ 
neers, who have proved benefactors to 
their country by the vast improvement 
they have already eflected in the con¬ 
struction of high-roads. And as the 
subject is not yet exhausted, and as 
they are cotistantly enlarging their own 
knowledge, and contributing to the 
public benefit by new exjreriments, 
any hint that may be given them by 
an individual, however humble or un¬ 
learned, must, in the spirit of those 
who arc sincerely in search of infor¬ 
mation and truth, be aceepted in good 
part. The extract I allude to rutis 
thus: ^ 

“ The wooden pavement, I believe, 
is peculiar to St. Petersburg, and merits 
a description. It consists of small liexa- 
gonii saw(*d fi onm j)iece of resinous wood, 
and laid into a bed formed of crushed 
stones and sand. Tlie.se are fastened 
lufetally into each other with wooden 
pegs ; and when the whole forms a pliiin 
surface, the interstices are filled with fine 
Band, and tlien boiling pitch is poured 
over all. This piicli, from the porous 
nature of the wood, is speedily absorbe.d ; 
and on a quantity of sand being strewed 
above it, the operation is comjdete, and 
H pavement constructed which is found 
to be extremely durable, and which seems 
to me to .suffer much less injury from the 
fro.st than the stone causeway. '1 he ho¬ 
nour of the in ven tioii i s due to M. G on ri ef; 
and 1 have no doubt lie will ultimately see 
it ado'ited in most of the great towns to¬ 
wards the north. It is tlie custom of the 
peasantry to cut down the trees at some 
distance from the root; and thus a great 
deal of wood will be turned to a useful 
purpose, which would otherwise only 
encumber the ground. Every peasant, 
besides, by means of bis axe alone, is 
able to construct suck a pavement; and 
in Russia hands are both plenty ond 
cheap.” 

Mr. Ritchie is eloquent in praise of 
the flowing caftans and manly beards 
of the native Ru.ssians; and, “ for mine 
own poor part,” I can entirely sympa¬ 
thise with him since tl>e arrival of Fraser’s 
Man of Genius, and my admired friend 
Tvdus-Pooh-Pooh from the Sandwich 
Islands, and since I have had tlie feli¬ 
city of seeing him stalking gravely be¬ 


hind a beard of the most magnificent 
proportions — magnificent in length, 
breadth, thickness, colour, and all the 
otlier accessories of barbal beauty — 
and clad in a voluminous p-jacket, 
which was presented to him in the 
Southern seas by a Dutch skipfier 
named Katlerfelto, who loved the 
Muses, and for their sake, and in 
deference to the prejudices of Euro¬ 
pean fashion, covered the body of their 
votary, who before had worn only the 
court-dress of the islands, and this 
consisted of a coat of paint. 

As the illustrious poet, however, is 
in town, it would be unbecominjf in 
me to say one word more in praise 
of his most splendid personal appear¬ 
ance, Permit me only to suggest to 
your highness’s mind the singular re¬ 
semblance he bears to glorious old 
Ben .Tonson, and to inform you tliat 
he trolls forth, “ Shall I, wasting in de¬ 
spair,” after st fashion which has never 
yet been equalled, and which it is 
impossible to surpass. 

‘To return, however, to Mr. Ritchie : 
I mu.st ob.serve, that he has some just 
remarks, and gives some pleasant anec¬ 
dotes, touching the progress of Russian 
civilisation, lie also confers high praise 
upon tl>e business habits and private 
character of the F.mperor Nicholas. I 
cannot help observing tliat, in botli 
instances, it would appear exaggerated 
in an undue degree, if it were not that 
you must be well convinced Mr. Ritchie 
is merely repealing the panegyrics 
which, with an anxipus appreliension 
that they might not, peradventiire, ap¬ 
pear sufficiently warm for Russia (and 
they are inversely as the climate), were 
poured into his ear by each awe-slruck 
functionary with wliotn he might hap¬ 
pen to hold converse. 

In St. Petersburg, according to 
Mr. Ritchie, amongst the nobility all 
traces of nationality have disappeared 
— the language, manners, and habits, 
are completely French. So is the dress, 
too, amongst the men ; hut,, since the 
commencement of the last year, a mo¬ 
dification of the national dress has been 
introduced by the imperial authority 
amongst the ladies at court. The foible 
of the modern Russian would seem to 
be an admiration of every thing that 
is foreign — a contefUpt or indifference 
towards all that is indigenous; but 
this is, of course, advantageous to the 
passing stranger, A slight introduction 
IS sufficient to make him free of the 
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best company, and this he finds good- guitar, called balldlayka ; a kind of 

humoured and agreeable. Ritchie, in piano (gws/i), “ with steel chordsa 

the edkated simplicity of his Scotch flute {doudka) ; a double flute (gclaika), 

soul, laments over the utter absence resembling, quoth Mr. Ritchie, the one 

of literary society in St. Petersburg, described by Horace. They have also 

From what we have seen of tlie same Pandean pipes, and, as we are well 

in London and elsewiiere, I can have aware in London, brass horns of all 

no difficulty in declaring, on the con- sorts and sizes. I beg to quote, in 

trary, that the tsar’s city is fortunate reference to this subject, an account 

in being free from so paltry, and at tlie of the favourite national entertainment, 

same lime so pestiferous, a nuisance. which in every point of view is inter- 
In bis journey to Moscow, Mr. esting. 

Ritcliic saw something of the sports 

and habits of the peasantry. They are " The following is a literal version 
very fond of music, especially of sing- of one of the Korovoda songs, which I 

ingin parts. Their musical instruments heard so olten as to make me familiar 

are very antique and simple. They with many ol the words, as well as with 

have an instrument, something like a ’ 

' A Korovoda Song. 

‘ ’Tis millet we’ve sown, 'tis millet we’ve sown, 

Oi Dida and Lndo, have sown, liave sown ; 

And the millet we’ll tread, and the millet we’ll tread, 

Oi Dida apd Lado, we’ll tread, we’ll trend. 

But with whnt will you tread—oh! with what will you*tread 1 

Oi Dida and Lado, with what will you tread 1 

• 

With horses let loose, with h#rses let loose, 

Oi Dida and Lado, with horses let loose ; 

And the horses we'll catch, the horses we’ll catch, 

Oi Dida and Lado, we’ll catch, we’ll catch. 

But with what will you catch, with what will you catch 1 

Oi Dida and Lado, will catch, will catch ? 

Oh ! with nets of silk and nets of silk, 

Oi Dida and Lado, willi nets, with nets ; 

Or the horses we'll buy, we’ll buy, we’ll buy, 

Oi Dida and Lado, we’ll buy, well buy. 

But with whnt will you buy, with what will you buy ! 

Oi Dida and Lado, will buy, will buy 1 

We’ll give you a hundred, a hundred rubles, 

01 Dida and Lado, a hundred, a hundred. 

A thousand won't do, a thousand won’t do, 

Oi Dida and Lado, a thousand, a tliousand. 

Then we’ll give a young lass, a fair young lass, 

Oi Dida and Lado, a pretty young lass. 

That, that is the price, ’tis that we must have, 

Oi Dida and Lado, 'tis that wo must have.’ 

•* The above simple ditty is not only instead of a bircben-tree, they have the 

connected with the every-day avocations smartest lass or best singer in the village 

of the peasantry, but with their ancient • in the middle. The motions of the dance, 
Paganism. The festival of the Sclavonian if dance it can bo called, are slow and 

goddess Dido, and her son Lado, was languid ; and the air is extremely simple, 

celebrated by the songs of the devotees, and almost melancholy. The song, not- 

as they circled round a birchen tree, in withstanding, appears to amuse the per- 

oiie of the slow dances of their country. formers very much — the most waggish 

The tree was hung with ribands, which smiles and glances are interchanged ; 

were afterwards tlPbwn into the river, and, at the conclusion, when the priestess 
and auguries drawn from the forms they selects another young girl, and draws her 

assumed in floating down the stream. into the middle, the men, who are look- 

" In performing the Korovoda, the ing on, invariably hail the consummation 

peasant girls join hands in a circle; but, with a loud laugn. I roust add, that the 
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beatbebisli immas of Dido and Lado are 
beginning to be omitted in some districts, 
the priests haring admonished their sim¬ 
ple flock that to pronounce them is a sin.” 

Mr. Ritchie felt, as he well might, 
a sort of vague and unquiet sensation, 
at the bottom of which admiration al¬ 
ways lies, wlien he first gazed upon 
the holy city of the Russians, with its 
multitude of cupolas and spires. And, 
as a consequence of this, of course his 
admiration of the time-honoured and 
story-fraught capital increased with 
each successive day of his sojourn. 
He says: 

“ 1 cannot account for the circum¬ 
stance, but, since I have heard the same 
thing remarked in conversation by others, 
I may venture to mention, that, if I bad 
left Moscow on the second or third day 
after my arrival, 1 should have pro¬ 
nounced it to be far inferior in interest 
to St. Petersburg. It did not at first 
strike me with the surprise I should ex- 
ect from the novelty of its details, when 
now remember them; and 1 turned 
away almost with weariness from a view 
exhibiting in one instant between tliirtegn 
and fourteen hundred domes, spires, and 
cupulas. If this 'is strange, the forcible 
manner in which the scene took bold of 
my imagination is still stranger. Day 
after day, hour after hour, it fixed, and 
grappled, and clung. I wandered like 
an unquiet spirit about the street. 1 
gazed from the esidanade of the Kremlin, 
from the tower of Ivan V^eloikoi, from 
the Sbivoy Gorka, and still the cravings 
of curiosity were unsatisfied. After a 
residence of six weeks, I left Moscow 
with the sacra fames unuppoased ; and 
to this day the holy city rises upon my 
dreams like a vision of poetry or romance. 
Moscow may have been injured in its 
trade by the t’oundation of the new metro¬ 
polis—it may have been shorn by the 
invasion of Napoleon; but so long as 
the Russians maintain their character as 
a distinct jieople, so long as they worship 
the gods of their forefathers, it will still 
be the dearest haunt of their steps, it 
will still be the holy city. Its soil is 
enriched with the blood of martyrs—its 
temples are filled with the hones of the 
saints — it is the east of the soul to which 
men turn in pray^er. When St. Peters¬ 
burg herself desires more especially to 
sanctify her ceremonies and jirocessions, 
she sends to this elder sister, to borrow 
some of those inestimable relics, without 
whose presence the sparkling of gold and 
gems would be less than nothing and 
vanity." 

The state of society is, in every 
respect, more picturesque and mark¬ 


worthy in Moscow than at St. Peters¬ 
burg. From amongst the nobles (but 
they are few in number), and the highest 
class of merchants, national customs 
and manners have disappeared, in like 
sort as at St. Petersburg ; but amongst 
the second class they still flourish in 
much of their primitive quaintness and 
honest hearty roughness. As a speci¬ 
men of this, I beg to call attention to 
an account of an entertainment given 
by a Russian merchant, “ all of the 
olden time,” which will repay the 
trouble of the reader. 

" On tlie occasion of a grand dinner 
the guests are received in the ball by 
several bearded servants, and conducted 
into the ante-room, where cloaks and 
shawls are to be deposited. These ser¬ 
vants, together with the lacqueys who 
wait at table, are hired for the occasion. 

‘‘ The next room you enter is, pro¬ 
bably, the dining-room, where you see 
tlie tables spi^ead out for the expected 
repast. Through this, and, possibly, 
through one or two more, you are con¬ 
ducted into the drawing-room: it is 
painted a deep and bright blue colour; 
for this is a favourite colour with the 
Russians. The walls are covered with 
family i)ovtraits — for the merchant bus 
begun to pique himself upon his family 
— and with other large pictures, original 
in one sense of the word. In a corner 
is the household god, decorated with 
ribands, Easter eggs and artificial flowers, 
mingled with the faded palms of the pre¬ 
ceding Easter tide. Before the image 
Langs a lighted lamp of many-coloured 
glass, suspended by a brass chain. 

" Here are seated a number of ladies, 
in the nervous silence of exj)ectatioii. 
'I’he gentlemen as yet arrived do not 
muster strong enough to attack this 
citadel of beauty : we have left them 
caballing in small groups in the dining¬ 
rooms and intermediate rooms. Being 
strangers, we bow profoundly—the lady 
of the bouse, graciously ; but one of us, 
who has the good fortune to be on more 
intimate terms, steps up to where she is 
sitting. He salutes her hand, and while 
raising his head she kisses him on the 
brow ; and the little ceremony strikes us 
as being at once the most kindly and 
graceful we have overseen. Reassured 
by this transaction, and feeling a sort of 
coiiGdhnce that the meeting is not for 
the purpose of an execution, we turn 
round, and bowing i^eral times to the 
fair circle, the indiv^als of which bow 
several times too, we stand aside to 
watch the progress of events. 

" Tl>e company now come rapidly in, 
afid the malcontents in the other room 
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take the opportunity of slinking in under 
conroy. The Indies kiss each other voci¬ 
ferously ; and the gentlemen inter-bug 
also, and probably kiss too, although the 
sound is lost in the wilderness of beard. 
'Jlie ladies are in general fashionably 
dressed, but somewhat overdone. This 
is the distinction between them and the 
nobility. 

“ ‘ Is that the Princess-1’ said 

1 one day to a friend, pointing to a lady 
whose back was turned towards me. 

‘ It is very like her,' he replied ; 
‘ but no—she is too well dressed ; that 
must be a merchant’s wife.’ 

“ On the present occasion the small 
handkerchief, which they wear on their 
heads in the streets, is in most cases laid 
aside, except by the older Indies. It is 
always of Some indefinite hue, and is 
occasionally bound with a narrow gold 
border. The rest of their attire consists 
of a gown, of very rich thick silk, gene¬ 
rally of the deepest crimson, or some 
other fragrant colour. As for the men, 
they are almost all in beard, caftan, and 
boots — a dress which is never changed, 
even for mourning. The few who appear 
• German fashion*—that is to say, iu the 
European pig-tail—appear beside the 
others the most miserable and insigni¬ 
ficant little devils imaginable. It is 
proper to say that, after the first saluta¬ 
tions are over, the gentlemen fall back, 
and take up a defensive position in an¬ 
other part of the room ; while the ladies, 
as if disconcerted by the prudence of the 
enemy, after a few faint attempts at con¬ 
versation, sink again into a profound, but 
not tranquil silence. Tliis is interrufited 
by the servants bringing in what in Eng¬ 
land is called a snack or whet, consisting 
of Caviar anchovies, smoked salmon, 
salted herrings, cheese, onions, &c. &cc. 
with small pieces of bread, and liqueurs 
of difterent sorts. The same custom pre¬ 
vails in the houses of the nobility. All 
do justice to these good things ; and the 
ladies, invigorated by the refreshment, 
are able, on dinner being announced, to 
fall into a rank and defile before the 
gentlemen, and march with a shew of 
considerable firmness through a suite of 
rooms. The gentlemen, on their part, 
wait till the last rank and file have 
cleared the door, and then, after holdiitg 
a brief council, in which precedence and 
command are settled, follow gallant to 
the field. The dinner is absolutely the 
same as that which you meet with at the 
tables of the nobility. It is prepared by 
French artists, hired for the occasion; 
and the glass, Ikrthenware, plate, knives 
and forks, &c. are all obtained in the 
same wav. The table is decorated, be¬ 
sides, with gilded temples, crowned with 
artificial flowers and bronze candelabras. 


" When the guests are seated, the 
two hostile lines facing each other, the 
master and mistress of the feast remain 
standing. It is their business to attend 
to the wants of the company themselves, 
and to see that the servants do their duty. 
Nothing can escape their observation. 
Your plate does not remain a moment 
empty, nor your glass a moment either 
empty or full. At length a toast is pro¬ 
posed : it is ' the emperor.’ At that in¬ 
stant a door flies open, and a burst of 
music sweeps in from the next room, the 
guests joining their acclamations to the 
sound. The new national hymn follows, 
‘ God save the emperor,’ and receives 
additional power from the practised ears 
and voices of the company. Other toasts 
speedily follow, such as ‘ the Ladies < 

‘ the Gentlemen’—and are done honour 
to in flowing bumpers of champagne. 
Many other French wines are on the 
table—as also Madeira, which is much 
osteemed b}' the Knssians ; and a bottle 
of port, set down expressly for the 
Englishman. 

“ Soon, however, thg wine begins to 
grow distasteful; and one of the company, 
with a knowing look to his compeers, 
• declares he thinks it wants sweetening. 
At this signal the master and mistress of 
the feast exchange a hearty kiss, and the 
drink goes down as before. But in a few 
minutes another malcontent raises his 
voice, and thus the complaint passes from 
one to the other, ‘ This wine is not sweet 
enough,’ the host and hostess kissing each 
time till they are ready to faint. 

“ The lady, however, takes her re¬ 
venge. She fixes an inveterate eve upon 
the glasses, which must be emptied within 
a given time, and filled as soon as emptied. 
The lights at length begin to misconduct 
themselves; they twinkle, if they do not 
absolutely hop. As for you, you are no 
doubt deadly sober ; but, willing to re¬ 
main so, are desirous of making your 
escape. You seize the opportunity of 
the hostess’s back being turned, and 
vanish from the room ; but, alas ! you 
are caught on the middle of the stairs, 
and conducted back a prisoner. 

“ At her own time she gives the 
signal, and all get up from the table ; 
the ladies must have been conquerors in 
the pitched battle, for in the march to 
the drawing-room they again take pre¬ 
cedence of the lords of the creation. 
The latter, indeed, shew some little 
symptoms of the confusion of defeat; 
but these are completely dissipated by 
the refreshment of a cup of coffee. In 
fine, the company take their leave with 
abundance of bows, kisses, and thanks; 
and when ybu get into the street, instead 
of * Hold your tongue ’ to the challenge 
of the poleaxe man, you reply, with in- 
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effttble good-humour, ' Go to tbe devil, 
my fine fellow.’ ” 

I would now observe, that of the 
conclusions to which I have been led 
to come, from a diligent perusal of 
Mr. Ritchie’s book, one is, that in no 
part of the empire are the population 
quite civilised ; and that a long period 
of years must elapse before there can 
be a prospect of the Russians being 
raised to the rank of any of the well- 
ordered communities of Europe. The 
nature of their religion, of their clergy, 
and of the administration of their laws, 
are sad obstacles in the way of im¬ 
provement. Their religious faith is 
defiled by the admixture of the gros¬ 
sest superstitions, and, in many dis¬ 
tricts, has only been engrafted upon 
paganism not yet extinct. The higher 
ecclesiastics are all monks, bound by 
a vow of celibacy, living apart from, 
and holding little converse with, the 
people. The lower class of their 
clergy — the working clergy — are all, 
like the Irish popish priests, taken 
from the dregs of the peasantry; and 
are, accordingly, never admitted into 
the company of the gentry. They are 
ignorant, drunken, and debauched; 
they are not respected in their own 
persons, and fail not to draw down 
upon the religion they profess, and the 
church whose servants they are, that 
shame which should be peculiarly their 
own. Nicholas has recently promul¬ 
gated a code of laws, which he was at 
great trouble to collect, but nothing 
can well be worse than the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The Russians are 
very litigious, and every free man in 
the empire may practise as a lawyer. 
The result of this system of free trade 
has not been such as should induce us 
to introduce it into this country, even 
although it be patronised by that dis¬ 
tinguished patriot, Mr. O’Connell. 
Another conclusion at which I have 
arrived is, that if there be blame to be 
attributed to the Russian emperors, 
and especially to Nicholjis and his 
predecessor, it is for the generous error 
of pressing on too speedily in the at¬ 
tempt to reform the institutions of the 
country, general gnd local — to raise 
the standard of civilisation — to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of the humbler 
classes—and to confer rank and privi¬ 
leges upon all men. We have already 
seen, that the benevolent act of Alex¬ 
ander has not, as yet, brought forth 
good fruit in Courland and Livonia; 


but has, on the contrary, wrought little, 
save unmixed evil. And in the course 
of Mr. Ritchie’s remarks upon Mos¬ 
cow I find the following judicious ob¬ 
servations, which it would be well for 
that nasty set of people, the philan¬ 
thropy-mongers, to consider: 

“ The public of England, perhaps, 
will be surprised to learn, that, inde¬ 
pendently of the opposition such a mea¬ 
sure would receive from some of the 
landholders, it would be opposed by a 
gre.it bodv of tbe peasants themselves. 
The Russian peasant, generally speak¬ 
ing, has no idea of liberty in the ab¬ 
stract— he does not wish to he free, 
merely for the sake of freedom. If a 
noble give his serf liberty, he, of course, 
resumes his laud. ‘ But the land is 
mine,’ cries the serf; ‘ it has come down 
to me from my ancestors; it is there 
where my father was buried, and where 
my young ones were horn !’ To become 
a tenant, liable to he turned off at legal 
warning, instead of a feudal vassal, hold¬ 
ing his lands on tlie bond of fidelity, 
does not appear liberty to him. If he 
form% an idea of the word at all, it is 
that he may still retain his land, and yet 
not pay tlie landlord. Again, when the 
Russian landlord resumes his land, he 
will of course rescind all the privileges 
which time and custom have secured to 
the ]>unsants ; and 1 should like to see 
the stare of tlio latter when told, for the 
first time, that they were henceforth to 
have no property in the fish of the sea 
and fowl of the air.” 

All improvement of a country and 
its inhabitants — all civilisation, must 
originate in the labours of the civil 
engineer. How fully sensible of this 
the Romans were, is grandly attested 
by the works they have left in each 
and every one of their provinces ; but, 
independently of the lack of treasure. 
Nature herself has laid obstacles, of 
the most appalling description, in the 
way of interpenetrating, with lines of 
communication, deserts and forests 
under a Russian sky. The great mar¬ 
vel is, that so much has been done 
uader such circumstances, and in so 
short a time. For all this, Russia has 
been_ almost exclusively indebted to 
the zeal, the energy, and the patriotism 
of lier rulers. To none, I do believe, 
has she more reason to be grateful, 
for the most affectionate dispositions, 
than to the present tzar; and when I 
awhile ago alluded to the appearance 
of exaggeration in the praise conferred 
on him, let it not be supposed that I 
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for a moment wished to speak, or 
could think, slightingly of him. I be¬ 
lieve there are few more noble-hearted 
men, few who more justly, and gene¬ 
rously, and kindly, and honourably 
dischai^e all the duties of life, pub¬ 
licly and privately, in that exalted sta¬ 
tion “ into which it has pleased God 
to call him.” I cannot see that his 
undisputed attachment to his wife and 
children is a fitting subject for ribald 
jest, or for tlie declamatory multipli¬ 
cation of truisms, as stupid as they 
are inapplicable. 

His conduct to his loyal subjects has 
always been paternal and kindly in the 
highest degree. Where he has erred, 
it has only been from an over-eager 
desire to confer benefits upon classes 
not yet competent to appreciate and 
enjoy them. And as to his bearing 
and proceedings towards the I’oles, I 
for one cannot join in the yelp of con¬ 
demnation against them. If a cur snap 
at your heels, shall you not be justified 
in spurning him, and lashing him till 
be roar again ? In history, the I’eles 
are remembered as the “ blackguards 
of Europe.” They were styled a na¬ 
tion, but they never were a people ; 
they were never more than a foul con¬ 
geries of the most paltry tyrants and 


the most abject slaves. And what are 
they now? A pack of rebels—a set 
of disloyal, false, treacherous men — 
mad with hatred of their conquerors 
and roasters, and the idle dream of a 
nationality which never did in truth 
exist. They are to Russia what the 
Irish rabble are to England,—an irre¬ 
claimable caste of unmitigated fanatics, 
whom no benefits can bind—whose 
haired nothing can appease or avert. 
And they too, forsooth, wish for a re¬ 
peal of the union — they wish to dis¬ 
member the empire, and lay bare its 
frontier to the enemy; and knowing 
tliis (as every body must in his heart 
know it), was it not straightforward 
and manly in Nicholas to tell the 
cringing traitors so — I mean those 
who came as a deputation to him — 
and to warn them that the only re¬ 
medies which could avail, the bayonet 
and the knout, would be effectively 
applied to the next outbreak of their 
misproud treason ? ^ 

I shall conclude by observing, that 
when Mr. Ritchie’s volume shall have 
Served out the time which fashion may 
allot to it upon the drawing-room table, 
it is well worthy of being placed in a 
man's library. 

IIesby Mildm&y. 


SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

No. I. 

KONDIABONK, CIirEF OF THE IIUBONS. 


Events which, in the history of Europe, 
appear as of an age little older than 
that in which we live, are, in point of 
lime, coequal with those in the annals 
of America, which, from the atrocity 
of their character, and the terrific wild¬ 
ness of the whole western world, we 
read of as if belonging to ages remote, 
and, in respect to America, certainly 
as tliat of man in the first state of so¬ 
ciety. We refer to a period when the 
vast regions of the new world were co-» 
vered with those boundless, dense, and 
splendid forests, which still, with tlie 
exception of trifling patches cleared by 
Europeans, and the savannahs and buf¬ 
falo prairies of the far west, commence 
at the shores of the Atlantic, and from 
thence continue branching luxuriantly 
over the banks of rivers and lakes, and 
extending in stately grandeur over the 
plains, and stretching proudly up to 


the summits of the mountains, until 
these magnificent sylvan regions ter¬ 
minate only where the surges of the 
Pacific bound their limits. 

Notwithstanding the reckless ad¬ 
vances of the pale-faced Europeans 
on the waters and hunting grounds of 
the red-skins of America, we do not 
yet, in many of the most extensive 
regions, observe the progress of im¬ 
provement, or any sign of what we 
consider civilisation. There the su¬ 
blime landscape, reigning in its natural 
luxuriance, in its primeval wildness, 
exhibits the same scqpery as prevailed 
over all North America two centuries 
ago, when none but the swift hunter 
traversed its solitudes, and no vessel 
but the white canoe of the savage navi¬ 
gated the waters of its inland seas, 
rivers, or oceans. 

Before, however, we sketch either 
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the dark atrocities or the noble deeds 
of the American Indian, let us pause 
a moment, and ask, whether Europe 
has been guileless during the period 
that has elapsed since the year 1604— 
that in which the first permanent Euro¬ 
pean settlement was established by 
France in North America ? 

In England, we find Raleigh mur¬ 
dered by order of a base sovereign, 
to satiate the bloodlliirsty court of 
Spain; then came the civil war; 
then the debaucheries of Charles 11.; 
then the bloody judgment-halls of 
James and Jeffreys; and, later still, 
the treacherous massacre of the hos- 

f ntable Clan Glencoe. Neither can 
lumanity nor Christian charity look 
over the murderous pages of Irish 
history without horror. And if we 
turn to our transactions in the East, 
avarice, cruelty, and rapine, leave 
little that shines purely in English 
conduct. 

Witliout expatiating on the burn¬ 
ings in Smithfield, or the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew—both for the glory 
of the benign Deity—if we go to Paris, 
we read and talk of Richelieu, and 
saunter in the Palais Royal, which was 
his dwelling. We include Colbert 
among modern financiers and com¬ 
mercial politicians. We walk along 
to the end of the Rue St. Ilonore, and 
halt and sympathise at the very house 
ill front of which the first and the best 
of the Bourbons was assassinated ; and 
then pass on to the arsenal in which 
Sully, as master of the ordnance, dwelt 
and acted. There we may pore over 
his library, and afterwards call at his 
palace in the Faubourg St. Antoine, still 
in admirable and princely repair. There 
also, as we .stand looking at the sculp¬ 
tured figures in the court, or wander 
from saloon to saloon, we may rumi¬ 
nate in fancy over his wise saws and 
does. On returning, at every step, 
whether at the Place des Victoires, 
at the Place Carousal, at the Place 
de la Concorde, or on the Boulevards, 
we tread over ground which has been 
brutalised by murders, executions, and 
butcheries, from the earliest days of the 
Belleville, with little intermission, until 
the present hour, when a dark atrocity, 
of infernal conception and execution, 
has been perpetrated in the open day, 
and in the full front of sixty thousand 
“ fighting men." 

F-rom these scenes, it is true, we 
may turn away, and console ourselves 


by eating ices at Tortoni's, in revelling 
amidst "the gastronomic creations of 
modern Epicureanism, or smother time 
and lose money at the theatres, ecarte 
tables, or royal gambling dens. 

Let us vary the scene of action, and 
traverse the Atlantic to the shores of 
the savage world, and glance at the 
deeds of the red heathens, while the 
civilised whites have been massacring, 
drowning, burning, and assassinating 
each other in the land of Christianity, 
learning, and politeness. 

On the discovery of America, and 
on the exploring of the country by the 
several navigators who succeeded Co¬ 
lumbus, all those regions, from Hudson 
Bay to Patagonia, were found to be 
inhabited by a people who, with the 
exception of the Esquimaux, were evi¬ 
dently of the same race. Under the 
torrid zones and the northern regions, 
the features, forms, and sltining olive 
complexions of the aborigines are the 
same. Their origin is enveloped in 
mysterious darkness; and we know 
only the fact, that there is no portion 
of the earth, which affords even the 
barest sustenance for supporting life, 
on which man is not found. 

Columbus, in describing the native 
Americans to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
says, “ I swear to your majesties that 
there is not a better people in the 
world than these—more affectionate, 
affable, or mild. They love their 
neighbours as themselves. Their lan¬ 
guage is the sweetest, the softest, and 
most cheerful, for they always speak 
smiling; and although they go naked, 
let your majesties believe me they are 
very becoming." 

Whatever was the condition and 
character of the Indians three centuries 
ago, when the whole western world was 
theirs, and when they formed patri¬ 
archal tribes or families of hunters, 
it must have been happy, in com¬ 
parison with the state of deplorable 
wretchedness to which European civi¬ 
lisation has subjected them. 

• To assert, as some American jour¬ 
nalists have done, that the Indians of 
America are incapable of civilisation, 
would be uttering the most gross ab¬ 
surdity ever advanced. 

Unless he be maddened or besotted 
by the intoxicating fluids introduced 
from Europe, the Indian of North 
America is a truly dignified and ma¬ 
jestic personage. The gracefiil, the 
grave, the naturally taciturn, but, on 
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the proper occasion, the eloquent gen¬ 
tleman of nature—the 

" Stoic of the woods, the man without a 
tear”— 

whom Europeans, and especially the 
English, have not only wronged, but to 
injustice added that galling, disdainful 
contempt, which hath festered in his 
proud soul, and, with the repeated 
aggressions that deprive him of his 
beautiful country, the forests of which 
once aflbrded him abundant game, and 
in the rivers of which he alone fished, 
nurtured eternal, unforgiving hatred in 
his heart towards the white man. No 
wonder that he pines away in silent an¬ 
guish, while he beholds his tribe melting 
away before the advancing encroach¬ 
ments and prosperity of Europeans. 

The right of the Indians to their 
country was founded in nature and 
immemorial occupancy — the free and 
bounteous Gift of iJeaj'en was their 
tenure. But the dark superstition of 
the times claimed the Deity as the 
God only of Christians; and <he 
Spaniards, and even our Elizabeth 
and James, made this monstrous doc¬ 
trine their measure of right, in wresting 
all the territories discovered by their 
subjects from “ the infidels." 

Tribes, however numerous, wlio were 
unacquainted with the use or power of 
fire-arms, and who looked upon these 
invaders as spirits sent forth by the gods 
of thunder, wereeuddenly terrified, and 
subdued with feeble resistance. 

The cruelty and treachery of the 
Spaniards, in Cuba and in South Ame¬ 
rica, admit of no parallel in the annals 
of perfidy, and redeem llie savage state 
of man from the charge of being more 
cruel, base, and unprincipled than that 
of the refined European. 

The French and English, by their 
avarice in trade, drove the Indians to 
butcher each other; and introduced 
among them terrible exterminators, in 
the form of gunpowder, brandy, and 
small-pox. 

In Canada, the Indian tribes re-* 
ceived the French navigators without 
suspicion, and with hospitality. In 
exchange for fine furs, Champlain gave 
brandy and fire-arms; both of which 
he first taught the Algonquins, and 
afterwards other tribes, the use of. 
Calvinists and Catholics were equally 
engaged in this avaricious and destruc¬ 
tive traffic. 

The Dutch, and afterwards the En¬ 


glish at New York, in order to mono¬ 
polise the fur trade, formed an alliance 
with the warlike Six Nations, who were 
the hereditary and sworn enemies of the 
Hurons and Algonquins, both warrior 
nations, at this time in terms of peace, 
and trading with the French. The 
scruples of honour were little regarded 
by the European traders; and hosti¬ 
lities were frequently renewed by the 
Iroquois against the French. In 1683, 
the whole population of the Canadas 
scarcely eireeeded eight thousand in 
number. The Marquis de Nonville at 
this period, by an act of the basest 
perfidy, stamped eternal dishonour on 
the French name, by seizing, under the 
treacherous decoy of two Jesuit priests 
(sent to convert them), the chiefs of the 
Iroquois, whom he loaded with chains; 
and, under the pretence of Chrktian- 
isiwg them, they were carried toFjance, 
and there condemned lo the galleys. 

The Abenaquis, allies of the French, 
were at the same time arged to attack 
the Iroquois at Sorell; and although, 
in Europe, the English and French 
^ere at peace, the latter, in Canada, 
managed to have the settlements of the 
former laid waste by the Abenaquis, 
who plundered the property and scalped 
the inhabitants. 

The Iroquois, on the other side, 
advanced in five hundred canoes, burnt 
all the French habitations and corn- 
stacks in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Frontenac (now Kingston), and cap¬ 
tured a French bark on Lake Ontario 
laden with provisions. They then 
made overtures for negotiating a peace, 
accompanied with fearful preparations 
for war. Their deputies arrived, at¬ 
tended by five hundred warriors, to 
treat with M.de Nonville, the governor, 
at Montreal. These orators assumed a 
lofty tone, and said, as was fully known, 
that they had twelve hundred warriors 
at a short distance, who would imme¬ 
diately fall on the French settlements, 
set fire to the houses and corn-fields, 
and murder the inhabitants, if the go¬ 
vernor did not without delay send for 
their chiefs to France, and accept the 
proposed conditions ot peace, to be 
ratified by deputies on an appointed 
day. 

Fear and necessity compelled M. de 
Nonville to accept the proposals; but 
the ratification was frustrated by the 
political management of a young liuron 
chief, worthy of the most refined dis¬ 
ciple of Macchiavelli. The address 
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and akUl of this >nvage la^ht justly 
rank him in the 'annals of political 
intrigue with the Ricbelieus, Meiter- 
nichs, Walpoles, and Talieyrands, of 
Europe; while his callous indiflfhrence 
to scruples, in seirjng the time and 
materials for accomplishing his pur¬ 
poses, afford examples of deep resolute 
design and conduct, not surpassed in 
the whole register of damnable and 
WCCessful policy. Ilis name was 

KONDIAllONK.* 

He was surnamed the Iliit; and al¬ 
though under forty years of age, and 
considered a youth, in comparison with 
the other chiefs of the ferocious and 
warlike Hurons, Kondiaronk, by the 
ower of his florid, sonorous eloquence, 
y his intrepidity and skill in hunting, 
by his daring bravery in war, and by 
unprecedented success in the enter¬ 
prises he planned and conducted, 
elevated himself to the post of chief 
in war, and ‘first in council, of his 
powerful tribe. 

His father was taken prisoner by tlyj 
Iroquois, and executed by prolonged 
and excruciating tortures — first cut¬ 
ting off his ears and slitting his nose, 
as the European autocrat did, after the 
last full of Warsaw, to several noble 
Poles; then extracting all his nails 
from the roots, blowing out his teeth, 
and bruising his fingers and toes flat 
with stones; and then, after cutting off 
his arms and legs, sticking small splin¬ 
ters of pine knots into his body, much 
like the bits of bacon in a frkandenu 
de veuu, and smearing his head with 
turpentine, they set his hair and tiie 
pine knots on fire, and thus terminated 
the life of the father of Kondiaronk. 

The journals of the .Jesuits in Canada 
record this event in the same year that 
one of their order, whom the Pope 
afterwards canonised, was torn limb 
from limb, joint from joint, in Paris, 
for assassinating Henry III. of France. 

The bringing up and training of the 
young Indians devolve altogether on 
the mothers; and the mother of Koii- 
diaronk might be considered the spirit 
of revenge personified. She was the 
proud daughter of one of the boldest 
warriors and most expert huntsmen of 
tlie tribe; and her husband, a warrior 
of gigantic stature, and a huntsman of 
the utmost speed and skill, had long 
been the terror of the Six Nations and 
of the Abenaquis, as well as the chief 
leader in the bear hunt and the buffalo 


chase. Left a widow when her son 
was only four years old, she related to 
him the legerids of her tribe, and their 
victories over the Iroquois, the Auta- 
gamis, and the Abenaquis. She in¬ 
voked the manitous, or spirits — she 
renewed her vows of haired and re¬ 
venge against those tribes—-and she 
imperiously demanded a limb of each 
Iroquois victim, which she taught her 
son from infancy to suck and gnaw as 
the most delicious and most desirable 
delicacy—and she ceaselessly instilled 
into his heart and mind the most ma¬ 
lignant hatred towards that tribe, whose 
total extermination became from his 
youth the cherished passion of bis soul. 
She made him vow everlasting ven¬ 
geance against them and their allies— 
made him invoke the manitous—and 
renew his vows and invocations every 
moon. She had him early exercised 
in lessons of eloquence, and in feats of 
activity, strength, and skill. Besides her 
influence as the eldest daughter of the 
oldest and most venerated chief, and 
the widow of the boldest warrior and 
swiftest hunter, she was considered the 
most notable chronicler of legends, 
dreams, visions, and events, of all the 
women who sat, in their appropriate 
circle, at the Indian councils. 

Such v?<is the mother of Kondiaronk. 
As he grew up he accompanied the 
warriors to the fight and the iiuntsmcn 
to the chase. His bravery in battle, 
and the trophies he won in combat — 
his speed in the forest and prairie, and 
the furs and the venison he brought 
back to the rendezvous of Makilima- 
kiuak, filled the wigwams of all the 
Huron villages with the fame of his 
exploits. His eloquent orations at the 
council fires, and his daring plans for 
fresh enterprises, gave him an early 
ascendancy, to which the old chiefs 
yielded, and to which the proudest 
warriors readily agreed. 

The daughters of the sachems, the 
dark-eyed, clear olive skin beauties, 
with the black flowing ringlets, the 
pearly teeth, the little feet and pretty 
hands, languished in love with the 
young hero of battles. But tlie heart 
of Kondiaronk kindled not to love. 
Yet he had adored a young adopted 
Autagami; but an English trader en- 
veigled her within the precincts of 
Corlar, violated her person, and she, 
in the frenzy of wounded chastity, 
leaped into the turbulent cataract of 
the rocky Passaic. This circumstance 
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added furious malignity to the already 

S ared revengeful spirit of Kondia- 
• The transition from love to am¬ 
bition is easy—from ambition to love, 
rare; and he was early taught that 
women must not allure him—that they 
enervate strength and allay courage. 

He hated the French from his heart; 
but he considered their alliance conve¬ 
nient to his nation in their wars with 
the Iroquois. The English he hated, 
as the allies of tiie latter, with all the 
animosity which can dwell in an Indian 
bosom ; but policy suppressed the de¬ 
claration of his feelings, while his people 
found it more convenient or more pro- 
ttlable to sell their furs to the English 
than to the French traders. 

De Nonville, the governor, of Ca¬ 
nada, being continually harassed by 
the Six Nations, instigated to incessant 
hostilities by the English fur traders, 
solicited the alliance of Kondiaronk ; 
to which, after much preliminary stipu¬ 
lation, the latter hnally consented, on 
the sole condition that the war should 
only terminate by the total extinction 
of the Iroquois. 

On this assurance he returned to 
the rendezvous of his tribe at Makili- 
makinak, a commanding pass, close to 
where those narrow straits join, which 
connect, at the same place, the Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan, with 
each other. A war council was held, 
which Kondiaronk opened by an ora¬ 
tion of great eloquence. He explained 
the plans of a new expedition — the 
honours to be obtained — and dwelt, 
above all, on the glory of cutting the 
detested, yet powerful Six Nations, the 
only dreaded rivals of the ilurons, from 
off the face of the earth. 

“ The shades of our fathers howl 
over the lake, and cry out for revenge. 
Death must be revenged by death. 
Let the hatchet of peace be disinterred 
—sing the war-song—follow me to 
battle—1 will lead you to the combat. 
We shall return with spoils, with tro¬ 
phies, and with the enemies’ proudest 
warriors gracing our triumph. Oui** 
fame shall go forth among the nations. 
W^hen we destroy the Iroquois, Corlar 
and Oiionthio* will tremble.” 

The warriors were roused, the elders 
gave their counsel, the women chro¬ 
nicled what was said, and all the fero¬ 
cious preliminaries of savage warfare 


—dte wild dance arocmd tbe 'war-fire, 
the war-song, in which they sing their 
joy in battle and the delight of de¬ 
stroying their enemies, the unearthly 
whoop, and the brandishing of toma¬ 
hawks and scalping-knives—were the 
immediate result. 

Kondiaronk, on the following day, 
departed with the. flower of the Huron 
warriors, full of the ardent fire of ac¬ 
quiring unequalled fame by more than 
everbrill’iuit exploits, and confiding in 
the belier that De Nonville was in 
active preparation to march against 
the Iroquois. On his way, Kondia¬ 
ronk halted at Fort Frontenac, where 
he was informed by the commandant 
thatOiionthio had entered into a treaty 
of peace with the Six Nations, whose 
deputies he daily expected, with hos¬ 
tages to be left at Montreal for its final 
ratification. That it was, therefore, 
unnecessary for the Hurons to go fur¬ 
ther, and that they should return to 
Mukilimakinak. • 

Kondiaronk suppressed the feelings 
that were maddening in his bosom, 
and coolly observed, that the treaty was 
no doubt reasonable. He then left the 
commandant under the impression that 
he was returning peaceably with his 
warriors to their own country. Far 
diHerent, however, was the resolution 
seized by the chief of the Hurons. 
He considered his whole nation, in not 
being consulted before negotiating with 
their enemies, insulted by contempt 
the most galling to the proud heart of 
the American Indian ; while the.bril¬ 
liant achievements he had anticipated 
and planned, on leaving his tribe with 
the chosen of their warriors, were at the 
same time utterly blasted. 

In the spirit, therefore, of his own 
fame and the dignity of his nation 
being sacrificed to the interests of the 
French, he formed a plan of diabolical 
revenge, which the deep address and 
intrepidity of this fiend carried into full 
and terrible execution. 

What was said by the courtly Cla¬ 
rendon of the patriot Hampden, but 
without truth in the last word of the 
sentence, may be justly, in its amplest 
sense, recorded of Kondiaronk : “ He 
had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
persuade, and a hand to execute any 
evil.” 

Instead of returning to IVlakilima- 


• Collar was the name given generally to tlie governor of New York ; Ononthio 
that by which the governor of Canada was known. 
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kinak, he led his warrio/s to the pass 
of the Cascades, about twelve leagues 
above Montreal, and in the direct route 
of the Iroquois deputies, with their 
hostages, on their way to ratify the 
treaty with De Nonville. Here he re¬ 
mained in ambush ; and in a few days 
the deputies arrived, accompanied by 
forty young men. He surprised them 
as they landed from their canoes, 
killed several, and made the remainder 
prisoners. He then told the captives 
that he was stationed there by Onon- 
thio, to intercept a band of Iroquois 
warriors, who were advancing by that 
route to plunder the French settlements 
—that he must conduct them imme¬ 
diately to Montreal, where they were 
to be sacrificed to the manes of their 
enemies, and that there was not the 
slightest hope of mercy for them. 

The deputies amazed, but not 
daunted, at this inexplicable intelli¬ 
gence, and their passions already ag¬ 
gravated to fury, on recollecting that 
the time had long elapsed in which it 
was stipulated that their chiefs would 
have been sent back from France, de^ 
claimed against the conduct of M. de 
Nonville, and particularly against this 
last apparent act of infamous perfidy, 
as more horrible than all their imagin¬ 
ations had attributed to demons. 

They then related tlie object of their 
mission. Kondiaronk feigned myste¬ 
rious astonislimcnt; and remainitig for 
some time silent, in apparently deep 
thought, and seemingly affected with 
sorrow, he suddenly assumed a fero¬ 
cious air and tone, and declaimed with 
all the force of his powerful eloquence 
against Ononthio, for having made 
him the instrument of the most dia¬ 
bolical treachery. 

He released the prisoners, and said, 
“ Return to your tribes; tell your 
sachems, your warriors, and your wo¬ 
men, that Ononthio has basely made 
me engage in a deed so perfidious, 
that I shall never bury the war-hatchet 
until I have satiated my revenge, by 
the destruction of all the French settle¬ 
ments on this side of Montreal. Let 
you, then, fall at once upon those on 
the opposite shore, and below on the 
river: spare neither house, nor man, 
nor woman, nor child. Here are fusils, 
powder, and ball, to defend you, on 
your way to your encampments." 

The Iroquois believed all he said. 


and his apparertt clemency so fully 
persuaded them of his sincerity, that 
they assured him that the five nations 
would immediately ratify such terms 
of peace with the Hurons as they 
might then agree upon. Kondiaronk, 
who knew well that the Iroquois never 
regarded treaties with nations with 
whom they were at hereditary animo¬ 
sity, parried these proposals; and as 
his object was to excite all the tribes 
to immediate hostilities against the 
French, he next addressed an Abe- 
naqui, who accompanied the deputies, 
by reproaching the servility of his tribe 
in their obedience to the governor of 
the French. 

“ You," said he, “of the Abenaqui, 
listen to my words! Your nation is 
the basest of the Red-skins ; you in¬ 
habit the banks of the great siver and 
the great lake you live upon the 
fish and upon tlie oysters ; you submit 
to the degrading wishes of Ononthio; 
but remember that the Pale-skins, if 
they are not destroyed, will, before 
lor:g, occupy the whole of your coun¬ 
try, and drive you from the fish and 
the oysters into the woods. You will 
not be allowed to hunt on the grounds 
of the Hurons, the Iroquois, the Al- 
gonquins, or the Ottawas. You will 
therefore perish, or be doomed to 
the worst curse of the great Spirit — 

‘ May you be compelled by hunger 
to till the ground !”’ 

Kondiaronk then, taking with him 
an Indian of the Chounan tribe, under 
the pretence of replacing a man he 
had lost in attacking the Iroquois on 
landing, returned to Makilimakinak, 
where the French commandant was 
still ignorant of the proceedings of 
M. de Nonville, and to whom the 
unfortunate Chounan was delivered; 
and, in consequence of the statement 
made by Kondiaronk, shot by order 
of the French officer. 

Kondiaronk had an old Iroquois for 
a long time in his possession, to whom 
he afforded the opportunity of wit- 
"^nessing the execution of his adopted 
countryman by the French, all the 
circumstances of which, however, he 
carefully concealed from the Iroquois, 
and then said : “ I now give you your 
liberty ; return to your country, and 
spend the remainder of your days in 
peace. Relate to your people the 
barbarous conduct of the French, who, 


• The River and G ulf of St. Lawrence. 
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while they are amusing your nation 
with offers of peace, seize every op¬ 
portunity of betraying and murdering 
you ; and tell them, that all ray en¬ 
treaties could not isave the life even of 
the one man of your tribe whom I 
T adopted, to replace the warrior I 
lost at the Cascades.” 

The old Iroquois returned to his 
country, related all he witne.ssed, and 
delivered the message of Kondiaronk. 

The warriors of that confederacy 
were, as might be anticipated, already 
violently exasperated ; but this last 
masterstroke of the Huron chief made 
their very heart’s blood boil furiously 
for revenge : yet they dissembled their 
feelings so well, that De Nonville still 
expected deputies fiorn the Six Nations. 

Kondiaronk’s policy was, however, 
fatal. Tj|e Iroquois soon after arrived 
at Montreal, but not in the spirit of 
peace. Fifteen hundred warriors, who 
landed at the upper end^ of the island, 
plundered and burnt all the houses 
and corn-tields; destroyed and carried 
off the cattle; massacred men, won^n, 
and children ; defeated and cut to 
pieces a corps of regular troops and 
fifty Algonquins, who were stationed 
to defend the approach to the town, 
and carried off about two hundred 
prisoners. 

After spreading devastation over the 
whole island, with the loss only of 
three of their warriors, they enjbarked 
in their canoes, with their plunder and 
their prisoners. 

The Elies, or Cat Indians, were 
soon after exterminated, and the Olta- 
was dispersed by the Iroquois, who 
would have also seized the French 
ships built to navigate lake Ontario, 
and the forts at Niagara and Fron- 
tenac, in which fever broke out, and 
carried off the greater part of the 
troops, had not the ships been burnt 
and the forts been demolished by the 
French, to prevent the Indians getting 
them into their possession. 

War, famine, and disease, seemed 
combined for the utter destruction oS 
the French in Canada, when the cele¬ 
brated Count de Fronlenac arrived 
from France, accompanied by the Iro¬ 
quois chiefs, and reinforced with 
troops. The Iroquois renewed their 
hostilities, and again plundered the 
settlements. Fresh troops arrived from 
France, and a fleet was fitted out by 
the English colonists for the conquest 
of Quebec. This expedition tailed, 
VOL. XlII. NO. i.xxiv. 


but one thousand Iroquois rushed 
upon the upper part of the island of 
Montreal, burnt thirty houses and 
bams, and carried off several prisoners, 
whom they put to the most torturous 
death. 

It would seem as if their vengeance 
would never satiate. Another expe¬ 
dition was made by the English over¬ 
land again.st Canada. They were ac¬ 
companied by the Iroquois warriore, 
and*success appeared certain; but a 
crafty chief blasted the existing pro¬ 
spect of exterminating the French co¬ 
lonists To this sachem the Iroquois 
listened at all times with profound 
deference and obedience. 

“ Ah 1” said he, “ but I have been 
thinking what will become of us if 
we destroy the French, who now keep 
the English in check. In order to 
possess our fine country, the latter will 
assuredly crush us : they have already 
made disastrous advances upon us, 
and enervated many of our people. 
Let us rather leave the French and 
English in a position which will make 
either of them put a high value on our 
enmity or alliance.” 

This was, at all times, the favourite 
Iroquois policy ; but, in order not to 
desert the expedition openly, he planned 
the accomplishment of his treachery, 
under profound secresy, and a dia¬ 
bolical scheme. 

“ The lawless savages,” says Raynal, 
“ the religious Hebrews, the wise and 
warlike Greeks and Romans; in a 
word, all people, whether civilised or 
not, hi|ve always made what is called 
the rights of nations consist in craft or 
violence.’' 

Tlie English array were encamped 
on the banks of a small river, waiting 
for the coming up of the artillery and 
ammunition, which moved on slowly, 
some days in the rear; and the In¬ 
dians, who meantime were successful 
in hunting, flayed all the animals they 
killed, and, by the advice of their 
sachem, sunk the skins in the river, 
some distance above the English camp. 
The scheme was fatal. 'The unsus¬ 
picious Faiglish, who continued to 
ddnk the poisoned water, were at¬ 
tacked with dy.set)tery and fever, and 
carried off so rapidly, that all military 
operations were suspended, and the 
reraair.ing troops retreated back to 
New York. 

Kondiaronk, meanwhile, who beheld 
the increasing power and the advances 
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of tV>e Iroquois wiUi indignation, saw 
the French rebuilding the fort at Nia- 
ara, and again entrenching on the 
tinting country of the Hurons. He 
had just returned from a triumphant 
expedition into tlie Micliigan territory, 
where he nearly exterminated the Are- 
tagamis, or Foxes, old allies of the 
Iroquois; and now, while exulting in 
his late success,'he beheld the Freuch 
re-established in Fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the Niagara. He, inconse¬ 
quence, pitched his encampment on 
the spit of land that separates from 
lake Ontario that sheet of water now 
known by the name of .Burlington 
Bay. 

The commander of Fort St. Louis, 
the Chevalier De la Porte, was an of¬ 
ficer of great skill and bravery. His 
wife, a woman of extraordinary per¬ 
sonal charms and accomplishments, 
with their child, four years old, resided 
with him in the fort. As the woods 
were impenetrable to any except In¬ 
dian women, it wa.s usual for Mons. 
and Mad. La Porte to make little even¬ 
ing excursions on the w’ater. On one 
of these occasions. La Porte, who was 
detained superintending the extension 
of some outworks at the garrison, did 
not accompany his wife and child. 
The Huron chief, who had spies under 
the screen of the wooded banks, watch¬ 
ing every movement of the French, 
was instantly apprised of Madame de 
la Porte being with her child, and 
without her husband, on the water, 
and, it being calm, was rowed along 
the banks by four men only with her 
in tlie boat. Kondiaronk immediately 
])u$hed off with four canoes and twelve 
warriors, and in a short time captured 
the boat, killed the four oarsmen, and 
carried off Madame La Porte and 
child as prisoners. 

Tlie Chevalier De la Porte, who had 
received a reinforcement the day before 
from I’ort Frontenac, bad resolved to 
dislodge the Hurons, although he knew 
well that Kondiaronk was an unbeaten 
and formidable enemy. There was 
now no time to be lost; the night was 
tixed upon fur the attack, which was 
to be made from the sea with the 
boats. The Hurons were not unpre¬ 
pared ; yet the onset of the French 


with fire-grenades, and sword in hand, 
was attended with terrible slaughter. 
La Porte’s first object was to rescue 
his wife and child; Kondiaronk’s, to 
retain such precious prisoners. The 
archery of the Hurons was most galling 
and fatal to the French; but the latter 
had prepared various combustibles, 
which were now thrown in among the 
wigwams. The conflagration spread 
destruction all around ; the wife and 
child of La Porte were seen in the 
rear of Kondiaronk, when the latter 
was about planting an arrow in the 
heart of the French commander. At 
this moment, Madame La Porte, who 
was placed beside the fire, flung a 
blazing brand at the face of the Huron 
chief, and rushed with her child to¬ 
wards her- husband. The French 
thickened in between her^and the 
Hurons. At the same instant, a band 
of the latter sprung to the boats of the 
former and cut them adrift, leaving 
the French no' means of letreat. By 
the torches on the shore, this feat was 
observed by tbe people remaining in 
the fort, who manned four boats that 
remained, and immediately proceeded 
to reinforce La Porte. On their ar¬ 
rival tbe combat was terrible, and the 
French on the point of being routed 
and destroyed They now rallied, and 
led on by La Porte, whose child had, 
on raising its head at that moment, 
been killed by an arrow, they fought 
heroically, but not with more despera¬ 
tion than the Hurons. After the se¬ 
cond onset, three warriors only of the 
latter remained. Two of these soon 
fell; a third still proudly stood. La 
Porte ordered his life to be spared, 
lie cried out, that he disdained to ac¬ 
cept life from the Pale-skins, and, 
drawing an arrow from his quiver, 
took firm aim, and sent it through the 
heart of La Porte. The undaunted 
w’arrior fell immediately after, nearly 
cut into pieces by tbe sabres of the 
French. 

So died the renowned chief of tl)e 
Jlurons; and the traveller who passes 
near a clump of fantastic trees, at the 
entrance of Burlington Bay, will ob¬ 
serve several artificial mounds: under 
one of tliese repose tlie ashes of 
Konuiaroxk, 
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SPAIN : ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS, ROBERTS, AND ROSCOE. 


We are indebted to the enterprise of a 
couple of painters for our best know¬ 
ledge respecting the condition and ap¬ 
pearance of external nature in modern 
Spain. 

Mr. Joliu F. Lewis is perfectly well 
known to every individual in town, 
feeling or affecting a taste for the fine 
arts, as, without rivalry, the greatest of 
our water-colour painters in his own 
walk of the art—and that is the highest. 
The only man who could be named as 
an equal is Mr. Cattermole, whom 
IIegina loves to honour; but such is 
the diversity of their excellences, so 
different severally are their styles, that 
'^tever can iliese admirable artists be 
regarded for one moment as rivals. 
Mr. John Lewis is also especially 
known as the painter o£ sundry ex¬ 
quisite pictures upon Spanish sub¬ 
jects, remarkable, above all others that 
have ever before appeared in England, 
for fidelity and vigour of delineation— 
for correctness of character and cos¬ 
tume, respecting all objects animate 
and inanimate—the features of exter¬ 
nal nature — the works of man, and 
man himself; all of which have a 
wild, and often a forlorn idiosyncrasy, 
in Spain — the cradle, the theatre, and 
the grave of romance and antique chi¬ 
valry. But he is also author of a work 
especially Spanish, entitled Sketches 
and Drawings of the Alhambra ; * 
and of another, and even more beau¬ 
tiful volume, in largest folio, which is 
now on the eve of appearance.f As to 
the first, even as thus pul forth, to the 
tasteful and learned of the public it is 
a magnificent work ; but 1 can assure 
the world, it conveys but a faint and 
most cold idea of the drawings from 
which it has been furnished foith. Be¬ 
sides, it forms but a small portion in¬ 
deed of the result of two years’ loving 
labour in Spain, which enriches the 
portfolios of Mr. Lewis. Not alone 
has he glowing sketches of all the 
great pictures of all the great masters. 


seizing their inspiration, intimating 
their expression, and suggesting their 
colours; not alone has he, as in the 
volume of faery architecture to which I 
particularly allude, the choicest speci¬ 
mens of Moorish taste and splendour, 
but travelling in all parts of the country 
with a frank bearing, a stout heart, a 
cultivated taste, an intelligent mind, 
and high enthusiasm for his art, he has 
transferred to his sketch-book many a 
scene of living beauty, many a scene 
of strange and intense excitement, many 
a countenance of fearful power, and 
many a face and form of surpassing 
loveliness. Strange tales, too, has he 
to tell of what he saw and heard, 
whilst mixing with all classes of the 
people—to-day in a palace, to-morrow 
in a posada in some dark sierra — now 
the guest of a grandeey—again the 
companion of a bandit. But of these, 
reader,you will peradventurelearn more 
hefeafter. Mr. David Roberts has also 
travelled in Spain — of w hich, in addi¬ 
tion to many pictures he has exhibited, 
the Landscape Annuals\ of this year 
and the preceding are proof. And 
truly, I hold the country indebted to 
Mr. Roberts for the publication of this 
and the preceding Annual; for they, 
and especially the latter, contain a 
great deal of valuable information 
about a land in which, although the 
dangers be exaggerated, travelling is 
not always quite safe, and never so 
entirely pleasant as to lure a mere idle 
wanderer from the beaten track of the 
tourist. Besides, a perfect reliance 
may be placed upon the truth and 
good faith of Mr. Roberts ; and, con¬ 
sequently, all manner of credit is due 
to the numerous notes throughout the 
volume, which were suggested by him 
to the lilteraleur. This, I beg to ob¬ 
serve, is a matter of no small import¬ 
ance. We are very unfortunate in 
•the people who have chosen to write 
books about Spain; not one of them 
with which I am acquainted is to be 


• Sketches and Drawings in Spain. By John F. Lewis. Made during a recent 
Tour in that Country; being a selection of Twenty-five of the most interesting 
Sketches from his portfolio, drawn on stone entirely hy himself. Imperial folio, 
tinted. 

t Sketches of the Alhambra. By J. F. Lewis. Roval folio. Made during a 
Residence there in the years 1833-4. Hodgson and Co., Fall Mall. 

t The Tourist in Spain ; Andalusia. By I'Jios. lloscoe. lllusiratcd from Draw¬ 
ings by David Robeits. I.ondon, 1836 ; Jennings and Co. 
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depended upon. Perhaps Semple’s is 
the fairest, as Inglis’s, the last in point 
of dale, is decidedly the most men¬ 
dacious. 

The objects of the compilers of the 
work for this year, Mr. Roberts the 
artist, and Mr. Roscoe the litterateur, 
are stated in the advertisement: 

“ For tlie subject of the previous vo- 
lume of the Landscape Annual in Spain, 
the author selected one of the most re¬ 
markable events in European history — 
the full of the Moors of Grauadu. On 
this basis he sought to found his views 
on the character, manners, and closing 
fortunes of a people, so singularly dis¬ 
tinguished from the other races of man 
by their unvarying nationality, and their 
unswerving fidelity to the free life of the 
desert. 

“It was the author's object in the 
fall of Granada, to give individual as 
well as imaginative interest to his nar¬ 
rative, by blending with it the more po¬ 
pular and romantic traditions of tlie 
people, preferably to adopting the doubt¬ 
ful and colder ojiinions of recent writers 
on i)oints still open to dispute; for it 
was his conviction that a more vivid, 
and no less correct picture of Spain, 
might thus he brought before the eye 
of die reader. Upon the subject of An¬ 
dalusia, in the present instance, the author 
conceived it judicious to adhere to the 
strict line of historical information, con¬ 
sulting those sources so abundantly teem¬ 
ing with romantic truths and startling 
realities, beyond the power of imagina¬ 
tion itself to surpass. 

“ By a scries of rapid sketches, as 
varied, interesting, and amusing, as 
abundant materials and close research 
could supply, he has anxiously sought 
to give additional zest to the pictorial 
charm conferred upon his book by the 
enthusiasm and talent of an artist, who 
studietl carefully on the spot every sub¬ 
ject which he has here delineated. It 
may be proper further to state, that for 
much of the information comprised in 
the notes descriptive of the places and 
wood-eugravings, the author is indebted 
to the personal observation of the same 
individual.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that this volume, like Mr. Ritchie’s 
Annual, is in sooth a book of travels, 
deriving its merit from the letter-press. 
No such thing! The staple commodity 
of the work consists of‘a glance at the 
history of Spain generally, and a sketch 
of the history of Andalusia. This has 
been supplied by Mr. Roscoe; and 
although it be utterly impossible to 
construct, from the materials which lay 


strewed aj'ound him in such profusion, 
any thing but a work highly interest- 
ing, yet we can by no means compli¬ 
ment Mr. Roscoe on his performance. 
His style is frigid and inflated, and 
tends, as far as it may, to destroy in 
the narration the effects of deeds, and 
events, and passages, which are too 
essentially romantic and grand them¬ 
selves, without injury, to endure the 
clothing of aught except the very sim¬ 
plest language in which they could be 
told. There is, moreover, a want of 
method and of grasp in his mode of 
dealing with the subject: it is one of 
which you see clearly, from the first, 
he is by no means master. 

As regards modern Spain, the only 
information you receive is from Mr. 
Roberts’s notes; and his excellent 
drawings it is, combined with these, 
that give grace, and beauty, and value 
to the volume. There are twenty-one 
engravings, besides a number of wood- 
cuts, almost all deserving a high degree 
of praise; and some the very highest. 
They are not mere translations of the 
places to the paper, although in that 
power there is a great deal to praise, 
but they are most effectively arranged, 
according to the best laws lliat dictate 
upon picturesque arrangement; and, at 
the same time, many graces are snatched 
beyond the reach of ordinary art. I 
open the golden volume at hap-hazard, 
and what turns up f the prison of the 
Inquisition, Cordova. Now here the 
artist has shewn himself worthy of the 
name. See under what an imaginative 
distribution of light and shade he has 
placed the otherwise poor outline of 
that building! Doe.s not the imagin¬ 
ative yet natural light, which he has 
thrown upon the objects in that view, 
tally with the preconceived notion you 
may have had of the awful dungeon of 
the Inquisition ? and could you tolerate 
seeing it depicted under the common¬ 
place circumstances of sun and shadow, 
in which half the landscape-painters 
of the day would have invested it, and 
have taken great praise to themselves 
on its ineffective fidelity ? We turn 
up the frontispiece—the Bull-Ring at 
Seville. This is really a picture of 
immense power, and, as a piece of 
effect, gives us a most lively idea of 
the scene. It looks true, too; and 
that, of course, in a scene of this sort, 
is a great matter. We jump to a 
conclusion, and take the last plate in 
the volume: it is Malaga. Is it not 
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well chosen ? While looking upon it, 
one feels on an eiftinence^—on eagles’ 
wings, soaring over a magnificent city, 
and so taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole. Here we have, on a six-inch 
bit of paper, an idea of miles and miles 
of extent brought upon our vision. 
Talk of your Martin and bis vastness 
— for that is the grand praise your 
half-informed critic insists upon—I 
say he has never done any thing that 
looks half so extensive ; and I am sure 
he has never pencilled any thing that 
looks half so real as the scene before 
me. Could Martin do this sort of 
thing ? Could he truly and beautifully 
depict, in their proper gradations — 
mind ye, controlled by the necessity of 
being faithful — could he depict all 
these ten thousand turrets, towers, 
steeples, gables, roofs, and chimneys? 
those mountains, this sea, titose ships, 
in their proper reference to each other? 
I do not think so. 1 do*not think, as 
the phrase goes, “ he has it in him.” 
It is easy enough to conjure up ideas 
from the vasty deep of his own receji- 
tacle of whims, and so portray im¬ 
practicable designs in architecture — 
things which can only seem to live upon 
paper, and never could he brought to 
the test of brick and mortar; but I 
hold that, if Mr. Martin were placed 
in the situation of Mr. Roberts, when 
the latter sketched Malaga, we should 
have had a different sort of thing. I’ll 
tell you what he would have given us: 
a midnight sky—no Day, but all 
Martin, a long streak of light in the 
horizon, a street or two in dim per¬ 
spective, a few badly drawn figures, 
looking as if they wondered at “ VV'hat 
the devil brought them there,” and 
a solid flash of while lightning, run¬ 
ning in the traditional zigzag across the 
picture. Look at Xeres from the ram¬ 
parts, and get a new idea fiom his 
view of Gibraltar; turn into his inte- 
riois, and gaze wifh him on the adorned 
surface of his exteriors; go along with 
him while his solitary footsteps sound 
in the halls of the Alhambra, or sit 
down with him on the breezy battle¬ 
ments of a city, and you will find him 
a good guide, and agree with us as to 
the merits of an accomplished artist. 

Bqt now, as to Mr. Roscoe; he 
commences his work by magnifying 
the interest of the subject on which 
he was engaged. This was scarcely 
necessary respecting the very first of 
the Roman provinces — the battle¬ 


field of so many heart-thrilling cam- 
aignS, from the desperate defence of 
aguntum, to the days of Sartorius, 
the immortal partisan—the nurse of so 
many of tite most distinguished sons 
of the empire in arts and arms — of 
Trajan, Adrian, Nerva, Quinctilian, 
Seneca, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Martial, 
P. Mela, Columela, atid Averroes— 
the real scene of knight-errantry—the 
theatre for 

“ Deeds of high emprize and chivalry 

for, notw'ilhstanding the authority of 
ballads and romances, I do not believe 
that gentlemen ever went in search of 
adventure in the swamps and forests 
of an ungenial clime — the seat of 
learning, and refinement, and magni¬ 
ficence unrivalled, at a time when all 
was dark and barbarous around—the 
realisation well-nigh of the tasteful 
voluptuary’s Paradise — the vantage 
ground from whence “ a new world 
was called into existence”—the field 
for many and many a passage of 
Bsitish valour, from the glories of the 
Black Prince to the mighty aciiieve- 
meiits of our Wellington. 

In the story of the earlier Moorish 
conquerors, there are necessarily con¬ 
tained relations of startling and peculiar 
interest. Take, for instance, the follow¬ 
ing astounding circumstances in the life 
of Muza, the second of the great con¬ 
querors of Spain. He had quarrelled, 
during the khaliphate of Suleiman’s 
brother, with Tarikh, who gave his 
name to the rock of Gibmltar, and 
had been convicted ofinju-stice towards 
that general in the very presence of the 
Commander of tiie Faithful. Amongst 
a heap of other treasures, the fruits of 
his victories, Muza produced the cele¬ 
brated green table of Roderick, the 
gem of his wealth. Tarikh claimed 
the honour of having originally seized 
it, and declared it had been forced 
from him by Muza; and, in proof of 
this, exhibited one of the legs which 
,he had fortunately retained. But mark 
the sequel, and remember that, however 
ill Muza might have borne himself to¬ 
wards his rival in glory, he had done 
the state most noble service. 

'* Within a few days Suleiman was 
raised to the khaliphate, threw Muza into 
prison, scourged him with rods, and fined 
him very severely for his disobedience. 
While the aged chief underwent this 
outrageous treatment, his heroic son 
added Lusitania, as fur as the ocean. 
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to the (twfljr of the Moslem. Splendid 
proofs of bu. sbccess, borne by a noble 
deputotiba, .arrived at Damascus. With 
oonsammate baseness, the khaliph ac> 
.Cepted tbe tribute of bis faithful chief, 
and dismissed the same deputies with 
secret orders to depose the brave sons 
of Muza, and send their heads to Da¬ 
mascus. Dreading the resentment of so 
powerful a family, the despot, with ty¬ 
rannic instinct, resolved to extirpate all 
its members, and, with a rebnemeht of 
cruelty hardly surpassed in the Moslem 
annals, he fixed upon the oldest friend 
and companion in arms of Muza and of 
his son, their beloved Habib Ben-Obe- 
diah, for the execution of his foul pur¬ 
pose. T]^t aged soldier was struck with 
horror. ' Is it possible !’ he exclaimed 
to ZeyadBen-Naaba, his assistant in this 
fearful task, ‘ can the enemies of Muza 
have so soon effaced every recollection 
of his wondrous exploits'! But God is 
just I He commands obedience to our 
sovereign.’ 

" Ahdelaziz was residing with his 
family at his" country-seat, near Seville, 
reposing under the laurels he had so 
bravely won. As he was universally 
loved, it was feared lest his assassihn- 
tion should excite a public tumult; and 
the very friends whom he most cherished, 
oh whom he most relied, first defamed 
and deprived him of the reputation of a 
good Mussulman, ore they ventured to 
strike the fatal blow. His noblest virtues 
—his liberality, his humanity to the 
Christians, his known magnanimous 
principle, 

* To spare the vanquish’d and subdue 
the proud ’— 

were represented in the light of actual 
crimes. Dazzled by the charms of Egi- 
lono, widow of King Koderick, ho had 
espoused that princess, and celebrated 
his nuptials with public festivals and 
games. But it was long ere calumny 
made the desired impression. People, 
governed with justice and wisdom, do 
not give tn falsehood a ready ear : they 
felt that they were happy, and despised 
his calumniators- Yet the dark deed 
was to be done. The hour selected was 
that of matin prayer—the place, the pri¬ 
vate sanctuary oi his palace. While ab¬ 
sorbed in this invariable duty—for the 
Moslem governor was as pious as he 
was just—a party of hired assassins 
attacked and slew him. They severed 
his head from his body; and while 
murmurs and threats burst forth on all 
sides, and the people thronged every 
court and avenue in search of arms, the 
aged Habib came forth, and proclaimed, 
ns the tears ran down his cheeks, ‘ The 
supreme will of the khaliph'—words 
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which at oaoe sanctified the atrocity of 
the deed. A strange and horrid silence, 
broken only by groans, followed this an¬ 
nouncement. But calm being restored, 
Habib set out with bis friend’s head, 
the peerless chief whom he had fondled 
when a boy, and first led info battle, 
to present' it to the grand sultan of 
Damascus. 

“ Such, in every country, is the 
superstitions adoration sought to he in¬ 
spired even for the crimes of caste. But 
though the son of Omeidn was in so 
far esteemed a good Mussulman, the 
thoughts of meeting his earliest friend 
and patron, the unhappy Muza, must 
almost have shaken the loyalty of his 
spirit; and when be heard the anguished 
words which burst from the father’s lips 
on beholding the head of his best-loved 
son, when nature asserted a power above 
that of all reference for tbe idol worship 
of self-power in man, its executioner 
must have felt a pang even sharper than 
'that of the bereaved parent. The kha- 
liph had the- additional cruelty to cause 
Muza to be brought into bis presence, 
and pointing to the head of Ahdelaziz, 
asked him if he remembered it. ‘ Ac¬ 
cursed of God !’ replied tbe father, turn¬ 
ing aw'ay his eyes—‘ oh ! roost accursed 
be the barbarian, the murderer of t])o 
man who possessed greater worth than 
himself!’ After uttering these words, 
Muza walked out of the palace, through 
the streets oT Damascus, and took the 
way to the desert. Not even the khaliph 
spoke ; and no one ventured to impede 
his p.ath, ns if the extreme grief he dis¬ 
covered had rendered liim sacred in the 
eyes of all who beheld him. He sought 
out no friends — no hardy tribe of his 
family—to avenge. He had lost the sons 
that had fouglit at his side, and he died, 
it is supposed, broken-hearted; for, like 
that intrepid Muza, long the shield of 
Granada in later times, he w'as no more 
heard of.” 

I wish also to call the reader’s notice 
to a passage most highly characteristic 
of the great days of Spanish chivalry, 
which is quoted by Mr. Roscoe from 
£/ Conde Lucanor —a book written by 
tbe grandson of King San Fernando, 
Prince Juan Manuel. It concerns the 
relative valour of three Spanish knights, 
as displayed against the Moors. Every 
body who loves passages of “ derring- 
do ” must delight to hear it; and 
even the lily-livered, who care not for 
these matters, must be touched by tbe 
simple quaintness of the narrative. It 
is styled 

THC HISTOBY. 

" The saintly and most fortunate mon- 
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aroh Don Fernando, who beleaguered 
Seriile, had in his army three knighta of 
arms, esteemed the best of which the 
world could then boast. One of them 
was called Don Lorenza Suarez Gallinato, 
another Don Garci Perez de Bargra, but 
of the gallant third 1 have forgotten the 
name. One day these three caraliers got 
into a dispute as to who was the best 
soldier, free from all dread, and without 
reproach ; and as they could not arrive 
at a decision in any other manner, they 
agreed to arm cap-a-pie, and advance to 
the gate of the beleaguered capital and 
strike it with their lances. The next 
morning they all three armed, and rid¬ 
ing up, smote the city gate with their 
spears. When the Moors, seeing they 
were only three, and taking them for 
envoys, sallied not forth, the three 
knights passed the mine and the bar¬ 
bican, arrived at the gate of the city, 
and having struck loudly, turned the 
reins of their chargers to return to the 
camp. The Moors now perceiving tlilt 
they bore no mission, and thinking them¬ 
selves insulted, hurried in numbers from 
the Plaza Real through the gates, all 
eager to overtake them ; and when tlmy 
heard the rolling of the city gate, as it 
opened, the Spanish knights turned 
round, having gone some way, while 
fifteen hundred horse and more than 
twenty thousand foot came in pursuit. 
The knights, still facing round, expected 
them; and when near, he of whom I 
forget the name put spurs, and couching 
his lance assaulted them. Don l.orenzo 
and Don Perez remained still; but when 
very near, De Vargas flew among them 
— his companion not stirring from the 
spot, nor making assault till the whole 
army came ujion him. Then he began 
to achievq, prodigies of gallantry in the 
thick of the enemy. And when those of 
the royal camp saw the three knights so 
hard beset by the Moors, they started 


forth to their help. Though sore wounded, 
not one of these champions of Christ fell, 
protected by the mercy of God j and the 
battle grew fierce and general. At last 
the king, Don Fernando, came fiirth ; and 
that day it went well with the Christians. 
Having returned to his tent, the king 
commanded the three knights to bo ar¬ 
rested, declaring that they deserved death 
for so mad an action; at first, because 
they had thrown the royal host into 
confusion; the next, for risking the lives 
of such bold knights. The chiefs and 
nobles interfered, and begged for mercy 
from tlie king; upon which he ordered 
them to be set loose. When he farther 
learned that the exploit had been per¬ 
formed on account of the diB|pto which 
had taken place, he summoned a council 
of ail the good knights who were with 
him to judge which of the three had ac¬ 
quitted himself most bravely. You may 
be sure when they met there was a grand 
discussion; for some said that it required 
greater courage to rush at once to the 
assault, like the first knight; others de¬ 
clared for the second, and not a few for 
the third. Each gave many good reasons 
for their decision ; but at length the ge¬ 
neral conclusion which they arrived at 
was this: That if the Moors who pursued 
them hud been in such force as to admit 
the chance of being vanquished, the first 
was entitled to be pronounced the best 
knight, because he first did what it was in 
his power to finish ; but since tbeir num. 
bers wore invincible, it was not courage 
so much as shame of flight, aud the fear 
which did not permit him to stand firm 
and await their assault. That the second, 
who stood longer than the former, ought 
to be held the better knight of the two. 
But Don Lorenzo Suarez Galliuato, who 
the longest bore the fear and suspense, 
till the Moors nctunlly fell upon him, 
was to be adjudged the best knight.’’ 

MoiiGAN Kaiti.er. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF IRELAND. 


Sib, —You express a desire to hear 
from me an account of affairs in this 
country, and I shall endeavour to com¬ 
ply with your wishes ; the more espe¬ 
cially as I have lately had an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging of the effects of recent 
measures, from a personal observation 
of the people in the north, in the south, 
and in the west of Ireland. I am, as 
you know, a plain man, and shall deal 
simply with plain facts, and sudi in¬ 
ferences as are clearly deducible from 
them. 

Perhaps there ne> er was a chief go¬ 


vernor in this country who so rapidly 
won “ golden opinions from all sorts 
of people ” as the Earl of Haddington. 
He was, I believe, a politician of the 
Canning school, and had ever, been 
distinguished, both in the lower and 
tha upper house of parliament, for the 
ability with which he advocated mea¬ 
sures of what might be called a liberal 
policy; which would, probably, have 
had less, of his support, if lie could 
have foreseen distinctly to what they 
must have led. But he was one of the 
mimeroiis and eloquent individuals 
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who were doonfied to predict one set of 
results, and to eTperience another; and 
he forms an honourable exception to 
many (oiir present lord-chaucellor of 
Ireland to wit'', who seem disposed to 
spread their sails upon tlie broad current 
of the democratic flood which they 
contributed to raise, careless what may 
become of the vessel of state, provided 
their own interests are but well served ; 
for from the moment measures were 
instituted, by which the old institu¬ 
tions of the country must be swamped. 
Lord Haddington was amongst the 
most strenuous of those by whom they 
were resisted. 

He came to Ireland not without 
an expectation of seeing yet some 
happy results from the emancipatory 
bill of twenty-nine; and had, I believe, 
a latent persuasion that, if the Roman 
Catholic priesthood were paid, and 
some arrangement made by wliicb the 
collection of tithe might be rendered 
less invidious^ the country would again 
experience prosperity. Rut, short as 
was his sojourn amongst ns, it was 
sufficient to undeceive him. 1 had, 
as you know, many opporlunities of 
seeing his excellency, lioth in public 
and in privjite, and never did 1 see 
any one who ap|)lied his mind with 
more patient assiduity to the investi¬ 
gation of every subject which, in the 
high position he occupied, came under 
his review. He conversed with every 
otie from whom information was to be 
derived, with an earnestness and a 
familiarity eminently calculated to draw 
from them whatever of valuable know¬ 
ledge they possessed ; and he argued 
the several points that presented them¬ 
selves with the most encouraging fair¬ 
ness and candour. Then, his court was 
a perfect model of what a viceregal 
court in Ireland ought to be. It was 
sufficiently national to satisfy every 
proper feeling of the natives of the 
couniiy : indeed, perhaps, if there was 
a fault, it was in a trei/e too great a 
partiality for peculiarly Irish predilec¬ 
tions. Rut then it was exemplary in 
the highest degree; and the hospi¬ 
talities, which were conducted with 
jwincely splendour, were dispensed, 
without any regard to sect or party, 
amongst the distinguished individuals 
of every class who could be considered 
entitled to partake of them,, while the 
noble host diff used himself amongst his 
company with an urbanity and an afl'a- 
bilily which made the very humblest 


of bis visitors feel at the most perfect 
ease, and with a dignity that com¬ 
manded tire respect of the most 
exalted. 

His departure from the country was 
singularly affecting. He was escorted 
to the water-side by all the rank and 
the worth of Ireland ; and as his ar¬ 
rival was looked upon ns the pledge 
of good government, which every day 
tliat he remained amongst us was cal¬ 
culated to redeem, the fiat for his recall 
sounded in the ears of all who heard it 
as the signal for misrule, and the fore¬ 
runner of incalculable evils. 

At his leave-taking levee an incident, 
occurred which is worth relating, and 
I do not know that it has found its 
way into public before. On the part 
of a respectable body of architects, 
Mr. Morrison presented his excellency 
with an address expressive of their 
Iseen regret at his removal. They 
stated that they were able to estimate 
the value of bis presence as chief go¬ 
vernor as well, at least, as any otlier 
class of their fellow-countrymen, inas¬ 
much a.s they, of all others, were the 
most interested in that tranquil state 
of the country which might induce 
gentlemen of fortune to reside on 
their estate.s, and undertake expensive 
buildings. And the address then went 
on to say, that, during the short period 
of his sojourn, many buildings that 
had been discontinued were resumed, 
and for others estimates had been made, 
and preparations were in progress; but 
that the instant the change of ministry 
took place, by which the country was 
about to lose the benefit o^his excel¬ 
lency’s administration, all plans in¬ 
volving expense, and implying a design 
of settled residence in the country, 
were laid aside : the gentry conceiving 
tliat any expenditure thus made must, 
in the altered circumstances in which 
tliey were placed, be far too hazardous 
to be attempted. This little incident 
speaks tor itself, and abundantly shews 
how little of protection to life and pro- 
' perty can be expected from the pre¬ 
sent regime, who have handed over to 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell the disposal of 
the viceroyalty of Ireland. 

Nor could they have done so more 
significantly than by the manner in 
which Lord Mulgrave made his en¬ 
trance into the 'Irish metropolis. So 
niuch lias been already said upon this 
subject, both in parliament and out of 
it, that 1 will spare your pages an enu- 
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ineration of the various treasonable and 
seditious emblems which appeared in 
the procession by which he was escorted. 
Suffice it to say, that whatever could 
designate the strongest anti-Anglican 
antipathies,or revive the recollections of 
1798, in such a way as to render them 
much less a warning ffian a pattern, 
was there ostentatiously displayed. The 
lord-lieutenant was ushered into Dublin 
in a manner that miglit lead a passing 
stranger to doubt whether he was the 
captive of an insulting and ferocious 
populace, or his gracious majesty’s re¬ 
presentative in Ireland. And, in fact, 
his supporters knew that, however he 
might act in the latter capacity, his 
presence would be just as available to 
them as if he exi.sted in the former. 
They looked upon him as their instru¬ 
ment of inisgovernment; one by whom 
loyal men would be discountenanced, 
and all those who sympathised in 
feeling and principle with Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, whose creature he was, 
cherished and supported. They knew 
that no obstacle would now be thrown 
in the way of an effectual settlement 
of the churcli question, and but little 
sympathy would he evinced for a plun¬ 
dered establishment and an impove¬ 
rished clergy. Thus, one of the great¬ 
est obstacles to their design might be 
quietly removed ; and the clfurch 
having been detruded from its place, 
and its clergy having become either 
stipendiaries or exiles, the slender ties 
which would then bind tl)e countries 
together would scarcely require an 
effort in order to be snapped asunder. 

The repealers and anarchists, the 
papists and revolutionists—all those 
to whom the church is an offence, 
and British authority in this country a 
grievance — knew this ; and they were 
well satisfied to endure the empty 
pageant of a viceroyalty, under the 
protection of which all their favourite 
designs might be carried on, with a 
much greater prospect of a successful 
issue than could under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances attend them. » 

The deep foundations of British in¬ 
fluence were strongly laid by James f., 
when that monarcli planted the settle¬ 
ments and erected the corporations, 
by which the wealth and the intellect 
of the country obtained such a supe¬ 
riority over mere numbers, as enabled 
them effectually to conduct foreign in¬ 
fluence, and to control the Popish fac¬ 
tion in the Irish juirliament. The great 


ecclesiastit^ incorporation served tlie 
same end ; andt in addition to its use¬ 
fulness as a means of preserving and 
diffusing Scriptural truths, interested 
almost every respectable Protestant 
family in the country in the main¬ 
tenance of a system by which they 
were so largely advantaged. I well 
know that, in some instances, church 
patronage was grievously abused ; and 
1 also know that that very abuse has 
been one of the most fruitful sources 
of evil to tlie church establishment. 
Bui it is equally certain that the abuse 
might be corrected without touching 
the foundations of that establishment; 
and that it was, in fact, in rapid course 
of being corrected, when it pleased our 
rulers to exchange the pruning-knife 
for the pickaxe, and to prefer demoli¬ 
tion to improvement. What were very 
sufficient causes for reform have been 
converted into pretexts for destruction ; 
and a Britisli ministry have been found, 
so greedy of power, ajid so reckless 
of character, as to sacrifice without a 
struggle—yes! to aid in the overthrow 
bf the .stronghold of British connexion 
in this country, at the imperious requi¬ 
sition of its y)owerful, bigoted, and 
infuriate enemies. 

Perhaps the wisdom of James the 
First’s policy may best be estimated 
by the fact, that the arcit traitors in 
Ireland at present see no hope of ac¬ 
complishing their designs while a sin¬ 
gle vestige of it remains unrescinded. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to destroy 
the corporations, by which Protestant 
influence will be overthrown, and to 
annihilate the church, by which the 
only effectual provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the Protestant religion will 
be extinguished. If these insane 
measures of Mr. O’Connell, and the 
creatures whom he iriaintains in power, 
should be carried into effect, no doubt 
can exist that they must eventuate in 
the separation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Protestant influence, 
which was established in this country, 
was that alone by which the machina¬ 
tions of former traitors were defeated. 
It was by that influence the designs of 
James II. were confounded. It was by 
that influence the rebellion in 1798 was 
put down. It was by that influence, 
and that influence only, that a formid¬ 
able resistance has since that period 
been made to the desperate faction of 
which the Irish agitator is now the 
recognised head. And he well knows 
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thil, until it ‘Ts beaten all bia 

eflfom must be vain to idTect the dis- 
membennent empire. To ad¬ 

dress lengua$e of this kind to the in¬ 
fatuated or the reckless men who are 
either blindly or reluctantly working 
has irteked will, would be a species of 
feKyriS which I do not aspire. But can 
it be possible that the people of England 
erill continue much longer deluded ? 
Can it be possible that they will con¬ 
tinue insensible to the condition of the 
Protestants here, when by so doing they 
are abandoning the only safeguard of 
British connexion ? I will not believe 
it. If the Irish demagogues succeed in 
their object to sever the countries (for 
I will not condescend to notice the 
disgusting hypocrisy of those who 
affect at present to maintain that the 
union may be repealed without even¬ 
tually involving such a severance), not 
only will the best hopes of Ireland be 
blighted, but Great Britain herself could 
not survive th6‘mutilation. And a con¬ 
viction of this truth it is which, in my 
opinion, renders the Romish priesthood 
such eager partisans of the measure of 
repeal. England is at present the 
stay and the glory of Protestantism in 
Europe; and they gloat with fell de¬ 
light at the prospect of her overthrow 
or her humiliation. The more saga¬ 
cious of them are not, I believe, 
insensible of the difficulties in which 
this country must be involved in the 
event of separation. Many of them, I 
know, would, in the abstract, prefer the 
mild rule of the British government 
to that absolute domination of the 
demagogue to which they must neces¬ 
sarily be exposed when Ireland became 
an independent nation. But such is 
the force of the malignant bigotry by 
which they are actuated, that, for the 
sake of prostrating heretical England, 
they would cheerfully run all these 
risks, and encounter all these dangers ; 
and there is not a consideration of 
rudence or of interest which could 
e suggested that would not be over¬ 
borne by the vehemence of their anti- 
Protestant predilections. Can it be that 
no counter spirit shall arise; in Great 
Britain, for the preservation of that 
which it is the object of these men 
and their deluded followers to destroy ? 
1 cannot believe it. Such supineness 
would appear to me to be contrary to 
the nature of things. And I will con¬ 
tinue to write, and I trust others will 
continue to act, under the impression 


that that great people only require to. 
be informed in order to be aroused, 
and that whatever contribntes to strip 
our opponents of the plausible disguises 
which they have assumed will, at the 
same time, contribute to excite and to 
animate the defenders of the constitu¬ 
tion. ■* 

The present destructive ministry can¬ 
not stand, if the people of England be 
not with them. And, if we do our duty 
to ourselves, it is quite impossible that 
any but those who hesitate not to avow 
the very worst designs should lend their 
sanction to measures which could only 
be sincerely patronised by the worst ' 
enemies of the weal and the honour of 
England. Let us, therefore, be up and 
doing. Let every inlet of sound in¬ 
formation be employed, for the pur¬ 
pose of rectifying the national judg¬ 
ment and enliglitening the national 
mind. Let truth have the benefit of 
the same pei^evering and energetic 
advocacy which has hitherto given 
falsehood so great an advantage, and 
the*time is not distant when we shall 
be rescued from the hands of wicked 
men, and may rejoice, with all a pa¬ 
triot’s joy, in tlie preservation of all 
that is valuable to us as men or as 
Christians. 

Il, requires an actual residence in 
this country,and a thorough knowledge 
of the people, to enable an Englishman 
to form a correct idea of the state of 
affairs, or to predfet, with any certainty, 
our future prospects. The surface is 
so smooth, in those very places where 
the organised system of disturbance is 
most complete, that he could scarcely 
bring himself to believe in its existence. 
He would, in all probability, say, “ I 
am never molested; I can traverse every 
part of the country, by day or by night, 
without encountering any thing more 
formidable than the civil salutation of 
the peasantry as I proceed on my 
way. How, then, can I believe them 
the bloodthirsty and exterminating 
wretches they are represented?" All 
this may be true; but the individual 
who should infer from it a tranquil 
and settled state of things would labour 
under a great delusion. The bandits 
by whom Ireland is infested know well 
what they are about. He, it may be, 
does not stand in their way —he is not 
connected with any system which it is 
their object to extirpate—be has no 
claim upon them for tithes, lay or 
clerical — he has not been guilty of 
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the ofience of taking a ^rm from 
which the former possessor was ejected 
for non-payment of rent; therefore he 
is spared—nothing would be gained 
by his murder. The savages in Ireland, 
any more than the savages in 'North 
America, never throw away a shot. 
But let him, in any one respect, be¬ 
come obnoxious for his activity in re¬ 
sisting the system by which the laws 
have hitherto been so successfully 
baffled, and he will soon learn the 
extent of their tender mercies. As 
matters stand, they have an object in 
sparing him, just as they have in taking 
off another. He will carry abroad a 
good report of them, and discredit, it 
may be, with many, the accusations to 
which they are exposed. But let him 
once become an accuser, or a witness, 
and his days will speedily be num¬ 
bered. 

Such is the state of the southern 
parts of Ireland ; such is the character 
of the fearful conspiracy which has al¬ 
ready triumphed over the laws of the 
land, and which has marked ouUthe 
whole population of the country into 
three classes,—accomplice.s, dupes, and 
victims. The assassins wisely calculate 
that those who are not against them are 
for them; for they well know that blind¬ 
ness or supineness will serve their turn 
as effectually as the most active co¬ 
operation. They have no desire to 
manifest themselves by any open hos¬ 
tility, as long as England is at leisure 
to direct all her energies against them. 
They well know that, if they provoked 
her anger, she could crush them by a sin¬ 
gle blow. But they bide their time. She 
will not always be at peace ; she will, 
sooner or later, get entangled in conti¬ 
nental affairs; and when her armies are 
fighting battles in distant countries, 
and her government intent on foreign 
objects, then will be the season for 
action in Ireland—then the patriots 
may unfurl their banner undismayed ; 
and he must be a bold man who would 
venture to oppose them. Such are the 
views and such are the impressions at 
present rife in this country; and they 
are views and impressions which the 
measures of his majesty's goverriment 
are only calculated to cause to increase 
and multiply. Those who entertain 
them feel that that government leans 
upon them for support; and when that 
support is given, you may depend upon 
it that Satan is not “ divided against 
himself." There is not a joint of the 


HSidl which does not cariy a dispensa¬ 
tion for the pillage of an hereth;^ 
church, or a permission to pecseciKfo 
the Protestant clergy, even to fKiir- 
mination. * 

I am very well aware, that fMieTal 
statements of this kind are aihliys re¬ 
ceived with distrust. 1 shall, ^refore, 
have recourse to plain matl^f of fact; 
and I shall only add, thi^ jnstances of 
atrocious outrage, similar to those which 
are here recorded, are so numerous and 
so frequent, as scarcely to excite a sen¬ 
sation in Ireland. Mr. Stoney would 
have his readers infer that the outrage 
which he narrates was perpetrated in 
consequence of the direct exhortations 
of the priests. Ido not go so far as 
to assert that — at least, I wait until 
something more affirmatory is furnished 
by the affidavits to wliich he allude ; 
but of this I am quite certain, diat it 
is altogether in accordance witli the 
spirit of their systenj. 

“ To hit Excellency the*Lord-Lieutenant 
tf Ireland, 8^c, S^c, 

* " My Lord,—1 beg leave respectfully 

to submit to your excellency the follow¬ 
ing narrative of an outrage perpetrated 
in the town of Castlebar, in the county 
of Mayo, on Wednesday the 16th inst. 
The steward of the Rev. Mr. Stoney, of 
Newport, was made the victim of a most 
brutal and cowardly assault. On that 
day lie was standing in the fair-green 
of Castlebar, where many hundreds of 
people were collected ; one of the gang 
came behind the unconscious victim and 
felled him to the earth by a blow on the 
head ; six men then commenced beating 
him on the bare head, while the vast 
crowd looked quietly on, and made a 
ring around. Each assassin separately 
levelled his stick at the head of their 
prostrate victim; and when he bad taken 
his turn, another came on. The first 
broke his stick in pieces on him ; the 
assailants at the same time cried out, 
as their murderous blows descended, 

‘ Take that, you jumper, new-light, Bible 
reader!—what will Mr. Stoney do for a 
preacher now T A man who was along 
with the steward threw himself on him 
to save him. One fellow called out to 
strike ‘the jumper;’ another desired 
them not to strike him, for he was not 
a jumper. They then dragged the man 
off the body and fell to their bloody work, 
one of the gang bolding the man lest he 
should render any assistance. When 
they thought they had finished the work 
of slaughter, they went deliberately out 
of the fair-green, leaving the bleeding 
victim weltering in his gore, the crowd 
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’Offering no reatstaitee. The most rerolt* 
part of this transactioa remains to 
he told* When the work of slaughter, 
ns It was supposed, was orer, and the 
poor victim lying on the earth hle ading , 
apparently to death, the crowd, who 
stood' aloof white the outrage was perpe¬ 
trating, allowed the cattle to close in on 
him, and shewed, by their driving them, 
that they wished them to trample on their 
manglea fellow-creature. Not one lent a 
helping hand to raise him; and he would 
have bled to death on the spot, only the 
man who had been held by the assassins 
while they were so cruelly>e using him, 
with difBcuIty raised, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying liim from amongst 
the cattle, less brutal than their drivers. 
That your excellency may understand the 
events which preceded this revolting out- 
rage, it is necessary to inform you that, 
the week before it took place, Dr. M‘ Halo, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Tuam, 
spent some days in Newport and Achill, 
accompanied by thiriem priests. Tlie 
bishop and priests held forth many ha¬ 
rangues in the chapels of both jdaces j 
they held up to the hatred and execra¬ 
tion of the multitude many individuals 
by name, for during to disobey tlie 
priests’mandates—for exercising liberty 
of conscience and judging for themselves 
— for listening to the Scriptures read or 
preached. They represented Dr. M'Hale 
88 ‘ the representative of God on earth,’ 
and ‘ the delegate of heaven.’ They told 
the excited people that the religion of 
Protestants had its origin in hell, and its 
end in hell : they were desired to hold no 
communication with them! The preach¬ 
ing of Protestants was described ns hell¬ 
ish and devilish : they were neither to 
borrow or lend, to buy or sell, from such. 
These were the precejits taught, during 
bis visit, by Dr.M'Hale and tlie thirteen 
riests accompanying him on his tour, 
uch were the preparatory lessons given, 
by which, to use the language of one of 
the priests, ‘ the pure souls of the people 
were replenished with the benign spirit 
of peace and charity.’ Dr. IVl'Hule, the 
bishop; Mr. Hughes, priest of Newport; 
Mr, Connolly, priest of Achill j Mr. 
M'Hale, priest of Hollymount; Mr. 
M'Manus, priest of Westport; Mr. Ward, 
priest of Aughagower; M r. Cannon, 
priest of Castlebar, where the outrage 
afterwards took place, followed each 
other by turns, preaching against and 
holding up to ridicule and hatred all 
converts to Protestantism—all who con¬ 
scientiously endeavoured to serve God 
in a way differfent from them, by reading 
and teaching the holy Scriptures, just as 
the assailants of the unoffending Pro¬ 
testant in Castlebar took turn about to 
belabour the defenceless head of their 


prostrate victibi. If your excellency ex¬ 
presses any desire, I shall produce in 
Dublin respectable witnesses who were 
present when Dr. M'Hale and his priests 
made use in the chapels the above-de¬ 
scribed invectives and harangues against 
Protestants ; and when, not long before, 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Connolly, priests 
of Newport and Achill, ordered their 
followers to hunt Protestants with stones 
and dogs —to drown them in bog-holes 
—burn them with boiling water, and 
kill them with pitchforks. They also dis* 
tinctly intimated that those who dis¬ 
obeyed their mandates should suffer when 
they went to fairs or markets of the 
neighbouring towns. 1 am prepared to 
prove all 1 state. And who, my lord, 
was the victim singled out for the prac¬ 
tical effects of this inculcation of Dens’ 
Theology ? A person named William Mairs 
—an inoffensive, respectahlte man, endea¬ 
vouring faithfully to discharge his duty 
to his heavenly and his earthly masters. 
This is the man whom the priest of New¬ 
port, Mr. Hughes, summoned before a 
bench of magistrates, and had him con¬ 
victed for quoting a text of Scripture ! 
—cm which occasion he admitted, in the 
public court-house, that he had in bis 
chapel desired the people to make use of 
the pitchfoi’ks, stones, dogs, boiling water, 
and hog-holes, against those who read the 
Scriptures to the poor. There is reason 
to believe that the lute murderous attack 
on Mairs was planned in Newport, and 
persons who were strangers hired to 
execute the deed at the fair of Castlebar, 
the county-town, whither he was followed 
by some of the most notorious characters. 
One of these was apprehended on suspi¬ 
cion , and, from some information privately 
received, held over by a magistrate’s or¬ 
der for further examination. The priest, 
Mr. Hughes, went forthwith to the police- 
barrack, and desired the man should be 
instantly set at liberty; offered to pay 
money for a fine against the prisoner for 
some infraction of the law ; gave out 
many threats against the magistrates for 
presuming to take up or keep in custody 
one of his subjects, and evinced the great¬ 
est agitation and anxiety for his imme¬ 
diate liberation. Permit me now to call 
the attention of your excellency to the 
fearful state of this country, and to the 
palpable causes of that state. Here is a 
man set upon and almost murdered in 
open day, in a crow'ded thoroughfare, 
in a county-town ; hundreds looking on 
paasively, or rather evincing a brutal 
willingness to become partakers of the 
crime—making the tragical scene a sub¬ 
ject of exultation and merriment through 
the country; the assassins informing us 
as to the real cause of the savage attack, 
his being a Protestant, and having in- 
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ciirred 4he displeuure of Dr. M'Hale 
a&d bis t^rteen priasts — of Mr. Hughes, 
of Newport, for quoting a text of Scrip¬ 
ture. 1 ask, my lord, is it not as evident 
as the light of day that the true source 
mid origin of this and all such outrages 
is to be found in the conduct and teach¬ 
ing of the Homan Catholic priesthood ? 
and is it any wonder that the unhappy 
peasantry should be brutalised, mad¬ 
dened, and inflamed witli rancorous ani¬ 
mosity, hatred, and revenge, against their 
Protestant fellow-men, when those who 
call themselves the teachers of the reli¬ 
gion of Christ publicly proclaim a cru¬ 
sade of violence, outrage, and extermi¬ 
nation, and inculcate, as a sacred duty, 
on those who are too ignorant to perceive 
their wickedness, the destruction of the 
servants of the Lord, who will not sub¬ 
mit to the iron yoke of Romish super¬ 
stition ond sin 1 

“ 1 did intend to call your excellency’s 
attention to some circumstances attending 
your late visit to the county of Mayo, 
and the remarkable variance between tlie 
language and addresses of Dr. M'Hale 
and his priests when the repr(!sentative 
of majesty was to be impressed with an 
idea ^ their peace-loving virtues, and 
the language and addresses of the same 
functionaries w^hen preaching in their 
chapels to the most ignorant and besotted 
peasantry in the world; but as this letter 
has already been extended to too great a 
length, that subject shall be reserved for 
another opportunity. In the meantime, 
permit me to subscribe myself your ex¬ 
cellency’s most obedient bumble servant, 

" Wm. B. Stonkv, 

“ Rector of Burrislioole, 

" Newport Pratt, Sept.“it, 1835.” 

I give this statement at length, be¬ 
cause of the unimpeachable piety and 
respectability of the writer, and because 
my own experience, also, goes far to 
confirm the representation which is 
tliere given of llie west of Ireland. 
The titular prelate of Tuam is one of 
the most audacious and uncompro¬ 
mising of the Romish prelates in tltis 
country; and considers himself entitled 
not only to almost supreme spiritual 
authority within his own diocess, but* 
also assumes the right and exercises 
the privilege of nominating the mem¬ 
bers to serve in parliament. Indeed, 
without liis sanction or approval, no 
one could be returned for the county 
of Galway. As an additional confirma¬ 
tion of the spirit with which be exer¬ 
cises his spiritual infiuence, I will cite 
an extract from a letter written by 
another amiable and exemplary clergy¬ 


man, the Rev. Mr. Nangle. It seems 
this gentleman and some others had 
been instrumental in the conversion of 
numerous Roman Catholics in the re- 
iriOt# island of Achil, and that, the 
jealousy of the priests liaving been ex¬ 
cited, every engine was set at work 
for the purpose of counteracting their 
evangelical labours. 

" Finding,” Mr. Nangle writes (in a 
letter which be addresses to Lord John 
Russell, dated Sept. 9), " that the means 
whicli the priests had employed to arrest 
the progress of the Protestant religion 
had failed of success. Dr. M'Hale visited 
the island at the beginning of this month, 
hoping that the exercise of tlie spiritual 
autliurity with w'hich the ignorant pea¬ 
santry sui>posod him to be invested 
might prove more efl’ectuul. 

" The da)' after the bishop’s arrival 
the congregation were assembled at the 
parish chapel ; the persons who had 
joined the Protestant church were held 
up to abhorrence in the strongest terms 
which language could furnish, and their 
neighbours were forbidden to speak to 
yiem, or sell them provisions, or shew 
them any kindness. Before Dr. M'Hale 
left the island these inhuman injunctions 
were again repeated, and a solemn curse 
pronounced against any who dared to 
violate them. In consequence of this our 
poor people have been subjected to much 
inconvenience, and sustained much loss. 
Their kind salutations of their former 
friends meet no return. The stream of 
social kindness has been embittered at 
its source by tlie gall and wormwood of 
religious rancour. Some of these faithful 
sufferers for conscience sake have been 
inhospitably ejected from their dwellings, 
their neighbours alleging no reason for 
conduct so much at variance with the 
redeeming virtue of Irish character but 
the will of the bishop. Others have been 
obliged, at considerable cost and incon¬ 
venience, to purchase provisions in a 
distant village; for though there are 
some of their neighbours whose good¬ 
nature is stronger than their fear of 
Dr. M'Hale’s curses, yet they dared not 
sell them pot;itoes, as a rumour is already 
gone out among the people, that any one 
who violates the bishop’s orders may 
expect to have his cuttle houghed, and to 
su&r other injuries in his property and 
person. 

P well recollect, my lord, in what 
high-sounding strains Dr. M'Hale, in a 
letter addressed to the Bishop of Exeter, 
celebrates his own liberality and toler¬ 
ance. ' It is scarcely necessary to re¬ 
mark,’ said he, ' that, yjrhile 1 proclaim 
an unappeasable hostility to the church 
establishment, I entertain none whatever 
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towards $t>y individual for his honest re¬ 
ligious opinions; on tile contrary, the 
hypoorisy which the weaTtk and patroii- 
Bge of the establishment liave festered, 
suppressing the expression of thesineere 
convictions of the mind, is a jiowwful 
cause of the just hostility of every inge¬ 
nuous individual. • * Nothing is 

more abhorrent from the nature of the 
Catholic religion than to require of any 
person any exterior act or profession 
which are at war with the convictions 
of the heart.* Such, my lord, was 
Dr. M'llalo’s language when writing for 
the British public. How' different bis 
tone when addressing the ignorant pea¬ 
santry of tliis remote island! ' Shew no 
kindness to those who differ from you in 
their religious opinions—withhold from 
them the commonest courtesies of life. 
'I'liey are accursed of God and his church, 
and they should be abhorred by you. Put 
them in Coventry—shame them into a 
profession of Popery—and, if that will 
not do, starve them into a hypocritical 
conformity.’ Such, my lord, are the 
means by which Romish ecclesiastics 
maintain their influence over the Irish 
peasantry'. Liberty of conscience, in 
those parts of the country where Popery' 
preponderates, is but a name ; the iron 
of sjiirituul bondage enters into the soul 
of the people.” 

Tliat Mr. Nangle’s statement is not 
exaggerated, I can produce Dr. M'Hale 
himself us a witness ; for the following 
paragraph, from an insolent letter wliich 
that arch inquisitor wrote to the Bishop 
of London, will scarcely pass for less 
than an exultant admission of the ef¬ 
fects produced in the island of Acbil 
by his ruthless denunciations. The 
seraphic doctor thus writes: 

" Witness the recent abortive exer¬ 
tions of the Achil Missionary Society, 
that was to renovate the face of the island. 
In vain was it attempted to seduce the 
people from tlie faith of their fathers. A 
few strolling strangers, such as could be 
appropriately grouped with the fathers of 
the first reformation, was all they could 
enlist in their ranks. The contemptuous 
Scorn with which the natives treated the 
pretensions of these ignorant fanatics, if 
adequately conveyed to your lordship, would 
considerably sober your enthusiastic anticL 
potions. Some of the brotherhood have 
already fled from the bitter derision of 
the people—others are preparing to fol- 
low their example, finding or feigning a 
convenient apology in the unwholesome¬ 
ness of the atmosphere. The Achil 
mission is already another tale of the 
numerous failure of fraud and fanati¬ 
cism ; and its buildings, now unfinished. 


are, like the ToWer of Bubd, ft monument 
of the folly and preiuUption. of thek 
architects.’ 

Yes, this modem Bonner may exult. 
I feel obliged to him for the wanton 
exhibition of the truly execrable spirit 
by which he is actuated; the more 
particularly, as it baa g^ven rise to a 
letter from another of the devoted and 
persecuted men whose evangelical la¬ 
bours he thus disparages, and t^iose 
fault it will not be if the empire at 
large be not speedily awakened to the 
true cliatacter of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland. As my object is to give a 
permanent and a conspicuous place to 
such plain matters of fact as set this 
subject in a true light, and must leave 
every honest man who reads it without 
the shadow of excuse for acquiescing 
any longer in the delusive representa¬ 
tions of the advocates of Popery, I 
will not hesitate to avail myself largely 
of a letter freftn the Rev. Mr. Ho¬ 
bart Seymour, to many parts of which 
hundreds might be produced to bear 
witness, if the high character of that 
respected individual left any thing to 
be added to his own solemn attesta¬ 
tion. In reference to the passage of 
Dr. M‘Hale’s letter which has been 
extracted, he says: 

“ This language, my lord, demonds 
your serious attention, and that of every 
Christian in England, as shewing forth 
— inadvertently, though truly—the real 
cause which has impeded the progress 
of true religion in Ireland. It is, unhap. 
pily, too true that almost every effort 
which love of country and love of reli¬ 
gion has yet made to enlighten and civi¬ 
lise the mass of the population, has been 
marred by the bitter and malignant spi¬ 
rit that has been evoked by the priests; 
so that the blight of failure has too often 
(though the Achil mission is still a happy 
exception) fallen upon the labours of 
those who would serve that afflicted land. 
In solemn and melancholy truth I say it, 
and before my God and my country 1 
state it, that it is the Roman Catholic 
priesthood that have planted this ‘ con. 
lemptuous scorn,’ and tliis ' bitter deri. 
sion,’ which is here described as com¬ 
pelling men to fly from the sphere of 
their labours, in the minds of the people ; 
and I here add the deep conviction oi my 
soul, formed from an experience of ten 
years in the practical working of the 
ministry, that nothing whatever has pre. 
vented the conversion of a large bod^ of 
the population, except that dark spirit of 
persecution which is implied in the lan¬ 
guage of Dr. M'Hale, and which wields 
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in its iron boiui tba awful terrors of life 
and death, otreir the heads and before the 
eye of evei^ one who has the luotal 
daring to think for himself, and to assert 
the rig^ of conscience. 

“ iiere I take my stand. By this state* 
ntSfit I am prepared to stand or fall. I 
•tsfte it deliberately to your lordship as 
the deep and abiding conviction of my 
soul — a conviction founded on my per¬ 
sonal knowledge of a thousand facts, and 
a conviction shared w’itb all who are ac¬ 
quainted with the state of religious feel¬ 
ing among the lower orders—that it is 
this spirit of persecution, and the natural 
fears which move among the hearts of 
men wlten such an evil spirit is abroad, 
that has checked, and is still checking, 
.the progress of light and knowledge, and 
the march of Protestantism, among the 
people of Ireland; and that it is the 
Homan Catholic priests—who ought, 
like Prospero, not only to control, but 
also to calm those evil spirits—who are 
the reckless wizards that evoke them 
from their dark recesses, ai^d send them 
to and fro through that doomed and 
afflicted land. 

“ I shall slate a fact to illustrate this,. 
I once had a parishioner whose name 
was D-, a Homan Catliolic school¬ 

master, who had boon led by the reading 
of the Scriptures to see the errors of the 
Church of Rome. He had frequently 
atte/ided privately upon me for spiritual 
instruction, and bad avowed his intention 
of attending openly at the parish church. 
As soon as this intention became known, 
there was a Abtice posted by night on bis 
house, stating, that if he did not forthwith 
cease from reading the Scriptures, and 
immediately return to mass, he should 
be visited and shot; and the notice went 
on to state that he should he treated in 
precisely the same way as a man named 
M-bad been treated a short time be¬ 

fore. That man, who was a Protestant, 
was shot dead in the cool of the evening, 
while sitting happily, with his wife and 
children, round his own Are-sideThis 
original notice, which was brought to me 
at tlie time, is still in my possession. 

1 shall state another fact. 1 had a 

parishioner named M-, a Roman 

Catholic farmer, who expressed his in¬ 
tention, together with all his family, of 
withdrawing from the Church of Rome, 
and attending in future upon the ser¬ 
vices of the parish church. I had fre¬ 
quent conversations with him on the 
subject; but when his intention became 
known; attempts were made to intimi- 
date him. One morning early, as he 
opened his door, the very first object 
that met his eye was his grave, already 
made to the size and shape of a coffin at 
his own threshold! Awful tis was this 


significant threat, he visited UM 4liiCrery 
day, and avowed his resolve tbjpitseveTe. 
The result was, that in a fisw H^ts after¬ 
wards his house was teoiMft open by a 
large gang, who shattcMii to atoms every 
article of property is fiMIhiuse, beat bis 
wife and chUdreit,> Md, after baptisiiig 
him again, as diey edled it, back into 
the Church of J^Aie, left him nearly 
dead from the horrid usage he received 
at their .basdis. One of the party was 
apprehended, and tried at the assizee 
before/edge A'^andeleur, and transportedL 
“ I sh all state one instance mOfO, 
I know of a man, named O’C ' ■■■— * , i 
Homan Catholic schoolmaster, who Was 
led by his reading the ScripturM to avow 
<t Ohange in his religious sentioieRts. He 
accordingly felt it his duty to attend as a 
Protestant at his pariah church. The 
very first day he left his home to attend 
that church — on the Sabbath-day, when 
all evil passions might well be stilled in 
its holy hours of worship, at the full 
noon-tide hour, and in the full blaze of 
day (for it was just twelve o’clock)— 
on the king’s high road leading to the 
parish church, he was waylaid, and deli¬ 
berately and horribly murdered I Nor 
w’DS this all of the horrid tragedy ; for a 
crowd assembled shortly afterwards, and 
the parish priest attended, and having 
taken some Protestant books from his 
pockets, held them up in the presence of 
the people, aud declared that the murder 
was a just judgment from Heaven upon 
the man for Laving such books in his 
possession! These particulars were 
proved on the inquest; and as the hor¬ 
rible affair occurred in a parish of which 
1 was the curate, I con write, as I now 
write, from personal knowledge. 

“ These facts, my lord, have, with 
hundreds of others, come under my own 
personal observation— qu^que ipte tni- 
serrima vidi. The unhappy victims were 
my own parishioners; 1 was acquainted 
with all the particulars, and I now pub¬ 
licly offer to have them proved before any 
suitable tribunal in the kingdom. 

“ But it must not he supposed, as 
is too generally believed, that the great 
body of the Roman Catholic peasantry 
are willing perpetrators of these horrors, 
which make us blush for our countiy, 
r|nd make appalled humanity shrink shud¬ 
dering aw’ay. They are impelled to them 
by an iron despotism, which they deem 
ns odious as it is irresistible, and which 
1 shall, now endeavour to describe to 
your lordship. 

“ The social state of the lower orders 
in Ireland is an anomaly. In every vil¬ 
lage or neighbourhood there is a small 
knot, or cabal, of all the most factious and 
disaffected in the vicinity. They are 
generally hut very few in number, seldom 
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by ajJltf ^ pt^eei 
ovW ^ w^l^papulatioQ/ lenot^ or 
ia composed of vmdotts matcrtalB: 
Bome persons who conbeive ^liMi'setvee 
aggrieved by some govefnmehVprpi^u- 
tSon •^etbens who feel themselves injured 
by some needy landlords —some, s^ii, 
who ore descended from ancient faimlies, 
and are loolring to the forfeited estates— 
and others who forecast the same objects', 
hoping VBMely to obtain something in 
the geneml confusion. 'J’o these are to 
he added some persons, whose mistaken 
notions of Irish independence and dreams 
of patriotism lead them to the ver^ of 
disaffection ; and odiers, whose religious 
seal excites to the expulsion of heresy 
and the exaltation of their church ; and 
a few reckless and daring spirits, who 
have nothing to lose and every thing to 
gain in a national convulsion. All these 
various persons are combined in discon, 
tent, and are in cabal with factions and 
ill-affected intentions in every neighbour¬ 
hood ; and aiiound this knot, or cabal, ns 
n nucleus, all the evil passions of the 
people rally. The priest of the parish is 
generally, by a sort of common consent, 
the nominal head of these persons ; an 
arrangement of considerable importance 
to them, as, while it adds the sancrion of 
religion to their actions, it removes those 
petty rivalries and dissensions that would 
otherwise exist among themselves. The 
object wbiclMhese persons have in view 
is a vague and undefined expectation of 
making this island independent of Eng. 
land, and of such a revolution or coiivul. 
sion as will alter the present system of 
property altogether, and bring in some 
halcyon state, in which neither rent, nor 
taxes, nor tithes, will be as much as named 
among them; and the spirit that actuates 
all their proceedings is a burning hatred 
against England, against government, 
against landlords, against Frotestantism. 

“ The parish priest has naturally an 
immense influence over these permns, 
and they are the princijml means by which 
be governs the people. Their power is 
perfectly W’ell understood by the people, 
who find by experience that their ven¬ 
geance is more rapid, as well as more 
certain, than the laws of the land, and 
who, therefore, dare not hrcatlie a senti. 
ment, or commit an act, which is likely 
to draw u^ion their heads the swift Bolt of 
a certain and often fearful vengeance of 
a cabal, wbich would beat their persona, 
insult their families, or injure their cattle,’ 
on the first opportunity. By this system’ 
of terror, these knots, or cabals, have ob¬ 
tained an irresistible influence over the 
peasantry, who dare not think fortbem- 
sdve« or act for themselves in any thing 


lihiere »l ;«i chain Sang over ||jin - 
idmde and bodies of the people ba ilin ' 
subject of reSigioit; for they feel pe^e^ty 
con vinced that by any tendency to cdn-^ 
form they would etisuFe the bostility 'df 
the priesti and the consequent vettgeence 
of those who act as hie sateilitee: and 
thus k is, as many of Biis poor and op> 
pressed people have personally told me, 
that a vast body of the population remain 
externally in the Church of Rome,through 
fear of that vengeance which is too sure to 
pursue all who abandon her communion. 

I shall state a fact to illustrate Riis. 
It is but a very short time since I was 
sent for to visit an aged woman on her 
death-bed ; she had always been deemed 
a Homan Catliolic, and 1 ever regarded 
her as such. I visited her, of course; 
and 1 asked her how it was that she, 
being a Roman Catholic, should have 
desired to s]>enk with me in dying 1 
She told roe that, although she was gene¬ 
rally believed to be a Roman Catholic, 
yet that she was really a Protestant; and 
that she had Been such, secretly, for six. 
teen years! Two adult females, members 
of her family, were the only-persous pre¬ 
sent, and they stated that it had ^en 
long the Siime way with themselves ; to 
the eye of the world they were Roman 
Catholics, but in their house and private 
circle they had for many years been 
Protestants. 1 expressed my surprise 
that they professing thus to diave held 
so long the blessed truth of the Gospel, 
should have concealed it from me and 
from the world. Upon which the withered 
and dying woman raised herself in her 
bed with an effort, and, with eyes in tears 
and uplifted hands, declared that she had 
kept it secret because she feared that if 
it were known her family would be niur. 
dered, or otherwise injured! She died 
immediately afterwards, and her family 
have left the neighbourhood. 

“ No one can conceive, who has not 
bad opportunity for personal knowledge, 
the fierce and horrid language which is 
too often uttered by the priests against 
every one who shews a tendency to aban¬ 
don the Church of Rome ; and your lord, 
ship would be shocked to your inmost 
soul to hear the horrid and • malignant 
curses wbich are often pronounced from 
the chapel-altars in our countiy parishes 
against such persons. Nor, 1 grieve 
to say it, are they idle and powerless 
curses; for those knots, or cab^s, which 
I have already described, are ever ready 
to fulfil them to the letter. It was wittily 
observed by one who was a star in his 
day« but wW is now shining in another 
sphere, that there were two schools of 
the prophets,— one foretelling the future, 
"because God had porposed it; the other 
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ffifeldUing the future likewise, but it was 
beoauae they were themselves to fulfil 
their own predictions. There are many 
of the Irish priesthood who deserve a 
lofty niche in the temple of tliis latter 
elass ; for they often forebode, with a voice 
and manner as oracular as if they had 
learned at the shrines of Delphos, events 
which they determine shall be fulfilled 
by themselves or their satellites. 

“ I shall illustrate this by a fact. 

I knew a man named If-, who was 

originally a Roman Catholic, who had 
braved with the spirit of a martyr the 
hostility of the priest, by embracing Pro¬ 
testant principles. The priest, who is 
one of the clergy under tlie authority of 
Dr. M'Hale, was a prophet of that school 
to which I have referred, and in one of 
his prophetic raptures denounced poor 

H->, byname, from the chapel-altar, 

and uttered a prophecy that, as a judg¬ 
ment from Heaven for his apostacy, his 
property should be under a curse, and 
would pine away in aifiictioiis and losses. 
A few sliort days had scarcely rolled away 
when the fulfilment of this prediction 
commenced : his cow sickened and died ; 
and, in a few days more, his second co^r 
likewise sickened and died, and left the 
poor sufferer upon the verge of beggary. 
The fact is, that the satellites of the priest, 
taking tlie hint from the prediction, poi¬ 
soned the cows, and thereby fulfilled tlie 
prophecy, confirmed the inHueiice of the 
priest, and deterred others from the exam¬ 
ple of abandoning the Church of Rome. 

“ Your lordship will at once perceive 
that this is a species of jiersecution infi- 
nitely more effective than tlie severest 
penal enactments against the extension 
of tlie religion of the established church, 
and that it is a despotism over the con¬ 
sciences of men which should not be 
tolerated in any land for an hour. In 
England a man may pass from the church 
to tlio chapel, and change the Pie.sby- 
terian for the Eiiiscopalian form of wor¬ 
ship, without danger to his life, or his 
family, or his property : but in Ireland 
it has become a matter of life anti death ; 
and a man cannot pass from tlie chapel 
to the church without esperiencing the 
fulfilment of our Lord's words, ‘ If any 
man will live godly, be shall suffer per¬ 
secution.’ Nor is this persecution a thing 
of mere momentary excitement. It is 
untiring and unceasing; and, as water 
in its ceaseless dropping will wear the 
hardest marble, so will this system be 
sure to accomplish its object. No man 
can possibly conceive its ceaseless and 
unwearied operation, in its thousand 
shapes, except he has been intimately 
acquainted with the feelings of the people. 
Surely, there are sounds and sights fami¬ 
liar to them tliat are unknowm to other 
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men. Every iiavage murder—everyplace 
where blooid and brains have stained the 
ground—the echoing tread of tlie mid¬ 
night legislators, as riiey pass the lowly 
and the lonely cottage on their mission 
of crime—.the mysterious whisper that 
even in noontide passes like a watchword 
among those who are influenced by these 
cabals — the cold reserve and the sullen 
frown that fall upon all who date to 
exercise the freedom of conscience, and 
presume to think and to act for them, 
selves,— all fall upon their ears, and rush 
into their eyes, ns so many omens, jjor- 
tending misfortune, and muttering de¬ 
struction to them and theirs. It is this 
untiring system of persecution that has 
so long kept the population in the bond¬ 
age of the Church of Romo; and it i.s 
effective simply because it is untiring. 
It is more relaxed ; and it is this feature 
in it that renders it so truly intolerable. 
It is in this respect like that most hor¬ 
rible of all the tortures of the inquisition, 
which subjected the victim to have water 
dropping momentarily upon his forehead; 
the ceaseless dropping was §ure to accom¬ 
plish either idiocy or madness.” 

The reader will hold in inind, that 
nij object in making these extracts has 
been to put the public in possession of 
the precise condition of the Protestants, 
and all those desirous of becoming such, 
in those parts of Ireland which acknow¬ 
ledge the domination of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. No general repre¬ 
sentation could convey a sufficiently 
faithful picture of the persecutions 
which they hourly endure; and an 
advocate, who.se feelings have been 
excited by wliat be has seen, might 
only discredit himself by the strength 
of his representations. But the reader 
lias now before him the statements of 
gentlemen, authenticated by their pro¬ 
per names, and who are only desirous 
of a fair opportunity of verifying the 
facts to which they respectively depose ; 
and if these facts do not serve to bring 
conviction home to the minds of num¬ 
bers who might have previously been 
sceptical respecting such matters, 1 do 
say that they would not be convinced 
•“ even though one rose from the dead.” 

I had another object in view in 
making these citations. -You are aware 
(indeed, who is not?) that much noise 
has been lately made by the discovery 
that a book called Dens' Complete 
Body of 'rheology has been adopted as 
a conference-hook by the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergy in Ireland,— that is, as a 
work of paramount authority in those 
religions disputations which periodi- 
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cally take place amongst lliem, for the 
purpose of instructing and disciplining 
them in the doctrines of their faith. 
This book may be briefly described as 
tlie quintessence of all that is revolting 
in morals, disgusting in obscenity, or 
atrocious in persecution. Indeed, it is 
so horribly bad a book that they have 
not attempted to defend it. All that 
they have said is, that its tenets are 
now obsolete—that they have been 
repealed, as it were, by the spirit of 
the age ; and the mitigated character 
of Popery in other countries is pleaded 
in deprecation of the charges which 
have been brought against it in Ireland. 
They exclaim loudly against the injus¬ 
tice of imputing to them the monstrous 
abominations of the theology of Dens, 
and tell us how uncharitable it is to 
rake up the volumes of an exploded 
bigot from the dust to which they had 
been long ago consigned, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing railing accusations 
against them- 

Such is the nature of their defence. 
The passages already extracted from 
the letters of Messrs. Stoney, Nanftle, 
and Seymour, will enable the reader 
to judge of its validity. It will tliere 
be seen t/iat the state of Ireland pre¬ 
cisely corresponds to that in which it 
might be supposed to be, if the Romish 
priests were duly disciplined in the te¬ 
nets of the Belgic theologian. We do 
not impute to them wicked doctrines, 
for the purpose of inferring wicked 
practices; but we refer to wicked 
practices as a proof that there is no- 
tliing unreasonable in the supposition 
that the wicked doctrines are enter¬ 
tained. The discovery of Dens’theo¬ 
logy only enables us to account for 
phenomena that would be otherwise 
inexplicable. 

What, then, becomes of the sophis¬ 
tications of Orator Shiel, who is pom¬ 
pously rhapsodical in denouncing the 
absurdity and injustice of imputing to 
the Roman Catholics of the present 
day doctrines which have been long 
since either abjured or exploded I 
Does the abjuration of them appear 
in the republication of a work in which 
they are contained and inculcated in 
their most offensive form—a work in¬ 
tended for the special instruction of 
the Homan Catholic priesthood in this 
country — got up with the express ap¬ 
probation, and at the particular desire, 
of the heads of the Roman Catholic 
church—and three large editions of 


wliich have been already distributed 
amongst their clergy, the last so late 
as 18321 And does the obsolete cha¬ 
racter of these doctrines appear in the 
present state of Ireland ? These were 
the facts to which Mr. Shiel should 
have addressed himself, if he was de¬ 
sirous of disproving the formidable in¬ 
ferences which have been drawn from 
the authorised publication of this pesti¬ 
lent book. But this would not have 
been convenient, and he therefore takes 
a denial of them for granted. We must, 
however, tell him, and all who adopt 
his defence, that it is the solemn and 
authentic act of the Irish Roman Ca¬ 
tholic prelates tliemselves that stamps 
authority upon the revived theology of 
Mr. Peter Dens; and that it is the 
sanguinary excesses into which the 
Irish peasantry have been led against 
those who differ from them in religious 
opinion, the systematic withholding of 
their property, and the dreadful com¬ 
binations that have been formed'against 
their lives, which give credit to the 
notion that the most objectionable of 
the principles which obtained of old, in 
the Church of Rome, against heretics, 
are not obsolete, but, on the contrary, 
in active operation in Ireland. Dens’ 
theology is therefore only valuable, as 
it enables us to account satisfactorily 
for a state of things otherwise inex¬ 
plicable. 

When the Romish clergy are directed 
to discuss the several subjects which 
are proposed to them in conference, 
“ Dominum Dens,auctorem sequentes,” 
— when this book has been selected 
for them, as being in itself a kind of 
theological library—when it has been 
expressly recommended to them as 
being a kind of multum in parvo in 
matters theological—when not a single 
note, either of explanation or con¬ 
demnation, has been annexed to any 
of those passages in it which are now 
pronounced by Roman Catholics them¬ 
selves impious and abominable,— can 
we for one moment be deceived by the 
shallow and sophistical gloss which is 
now attempted to be put upon the 
above Latin words, which, it seems, 
are to be translated “ following the 
order of the treatise of DominusDens,” 
not “ following his authority ?” Really, 
the impudence of such a device would 
be incredible, if any thing could be 
incredible of the gullibility of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

But the gentry of that persuasion — 
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surely tliey cannot be thus deceived. 
They are now required to mistrantUite 
a simple Latin pliruse, for the purpose 
of believing that eight volumes of a 
most pestilent work, containing matter 
against which it was most important 
that the Roman Catholic clergy should 
have been put upon their guard, with¬ 
out a single hint that the objectionable 
matter was to be rejected — a work, 
the cost-price of which was two guineas 
— were all printed for no other purpose 
than that of suggesting the order in 
which Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
should pursue their religious inquiries; 
an object which would have been much 
better answered by a few pages of letter- 
press, which would not have cost six¬ 
pence ! Will they not, one and all, say, 
“ Credat Judeus Apella, non ego ?” 
Will they not ask in what consisted 
the necessity of following that parti¬ 
cular order? The conclusion of each 
one of the chapters in Dens suggests 
the following; so that, if there was any 
particular necessity for following his 
order, his reasoning must be adopted 
(which is only a more roundabout way 
of arriving at the inference by which 
they affect to be so much scandalised): 
and if there was no such particular ne¬ 
cessity, their pretext falls to the ground, 
and they are driven to maintain that, 
for the purpose of following an order 
of discussion, which was by no means 
necessary, every Roman Catholic cler¬ 
gyman must pay two guineas for a sys¬ 
tem of theology, two-thirds of which, 
at least, can only serve to mislead him 
in his religious inquiries. 

1 press this point, not for the sake 
of the gross bulk of the Roman Catholic 
population, who can be made to believe 
any thing, but of the more educated 
classes, who affect to think for them¬ 
selves, and many of whom have been 
greatly shaken by the exposures which 
have taken place in Exeter Hall. 1 
would entreat of them to examine this 
question calmly and dispassionately for 
themselves, and see whether, indeed, 
their spiritual guides have dealt fairly 
with tliem on this important subject. 
That body are at present sustained by 
no small share of secular influence: 
they are virtually the patrons of a ma¬ 
jority of the representatives of Ireland. 
Just as the progress of light and know¬ 
ledge was divesting them of their spi¬ 
ritual influence, the insane provisions 


of the Reform-bill conferred upon them 
a plenitude of political power; and 
they can now maintain their authority 
by an instrumentality that could before 
be but little thought of. They now 
wield a double-edged sword; and 
while, in their sacerdotal character, 
they are objects of veneration to the 
lower classes, in their political they 
are enabled to command the obedience, 
if not tlie respect, of a vast number of 
land-proprietors, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, by whom, under other 
circumstances, they would be wholly 
disregarded. This it is, in reality, 
which at the present moment disor¬ 
ganises society, and retards the pro¬ 
gress of the reformation in Ireland. 

The reader is requested to hold in 
mind the allusion, in Mr. Seymour’s 
letter, to that politico-religious associa¬ 
tion amongst the Roman Catholic pea¬ 
santry, which menaces the peaceable 
part of the community with so much 
danger. This is no other than a conti¬ 
nuation of the old defender system,* 
which existed in 1795, and on which 
not a little light has been recently 
thrown in Wolf Tone’s Memoirs. It 
now assumes the name of the Ribbon 
Society ; and bears much the same re¬ 
lation to the Romish church in Ireland, 
that the inquisition did to the Romish 
church in Spain. The members are 
bound together by an oath, which 
pledges them to wage war upon Pro¬ 
testants even to extermination. They 
vow to be faithful to each other, and 
to be always ready to swear any thinj; 
in a court of justice by which the inter¬ 
ests of the confederacy may be served. 
The consequence of this is, that de¬ 
fenceless Protestants are frequently 
waylaid, and either cruelly maimed or 
barbarously murdered. If they should 
escape with their lives from the atro¬ 
cious assailants, and threaten a prose¬ 
cution, their adversaries are beforehand 
with them, and, by dint of hard swear¬ 
ing, are often enabled to procure their 
.jconviction in a court of justice, and thus 
to accomplish by perjury the vengeance 
which they failed to effect by assassina¬ 
tion. A most able and devoted clergy¬ 
man has assured me that several of his 
parishioners are at this moment lan¬ 
guishing in gaol, whose only offence 
was that they were marked as victims 
by the ribbon-men, and having had the 
spirit and the good fortune to resist 
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them successfully in open conflict, 
were no match ror the wily dexterity 
by which the miscreants have learned 
to entangle them in the meshes of the 
law; and thus not only to defeat the 
ends, but to poison the source, and 
pervert the very nature of justice. 

This conspiracy, in Wolf Tone’s time, 
extended over three parts of Ireland. At 
present it is not less extensive, and it is, 
if possible, more malignant. The reader 
will, therefore,Judge what the condition 
of defenceless Protestants must be in 
those parts of the country where this 
system prevails, and how little they 
are calculated to contend against such 
assailants. But I have alluded to the 
subject at present, only for the pur¬ 
pose of directing your attention to the 
tuctique of the Popish members in 
parliament. What have they done? 
It was obviously not their play to 
suffer the attention of the legislature 
to be attracted to the machinations of a 
sanguinary banditti, by whom the peace 
of the country is thus disturbed, and 
they therefore move for a special copi- 
mittee to inquire into the origin and 
effect of Orange societies — societies 
consisting of loyal men, and aiming 
at strictly constitutional objects; thus 
doing, on a large scale, through the 
instrumentality of the House of Com¬ 
mons, what they were previously in 
the habit of doing, on a small scale, 
by the instrumentality of a court of 
justice. The loyal party are impeached 
and put upon their trial for supposed 
offences; and though the result must 
be a triumphant acquittal, the object 
of the party moving this prosecution is 
completely gained, by diverting public 
indignation from the real delinquents. 
Thus, the ribbon-men, if any such there 
be, in parliament, co-operate most com¬ 
pletely with those who are without; 
each, in his vocation, taking the best 
means in his power to aid in the over¬ 
throw of religion and loyalty in Ireland. 

1 am glad to perceive that a notice 
has been given, by one of the best of 
our county members, to call the atten-' 
tion of the bouse, at an early day in 
the next session, to the nature of this 
portentous conspiracy, by which this 
unhappy country is overspread. I 
could, sir, say much upon it; but I 
am restrained by a conviction that the 
disclosures which might be made had 
better be reserved for the meeting of 
parliament, when their utterance may 
te accompanied by their authentication. 


It is my firm conviction that there never 
was a period when the peasantry of Ire¬ 
land were more completely organised, 
or when those by whom they are in¬ 
fluenced entertained views and prin¬ 
ciples more at variance with the well¬ 
being of the empire. It is for those 
by whom the country is governed to 
look to this. It is for them to say 
whether tliey will purchase a deceitful 
tranquillity, by concessions which can 
only pave the way to national ruin, or 
whether, by strenuously resisting the 
innovators, they will make a last eflbrt 
for the national safety. But how can 
I talk of resistance to the demagogue 
on the part of those who are his 
creatures ? Who is Lord Melbourne ? 
Daniel O’Connell’s prime minister in 
England. Who is Loi-d Mulgrave ? 
Dan. O'Connell’s representative in Ire¬ 
land. Is it through an instrumentality 
such as this that any hope of a political 
redemption can be entertained ? No ; 
that were to hope that Beelzebub might 
cast out Beelzebub. That may not be : 
the children of this world are far too 
wise in their generation thus to be 
found divided against themselves. 
And, therefore, unless a mightier than 
they rise up against them, by whom 
their devices may be confounded, their 
wicked imaginations will pro.sper, even 
to the overthrow of the constitution. 

But already the people of England 
are beginning to awake to a true sense 
of the perilous condition of the country. 
The disclosures in Exeter Hall, and 
the meetings which have been held, in 
various parts of England and Scotland, 
upon the subject of Dens’ Theology 
(the text-book of the Homan Catholic 
priests), have excited a feeling which 
will not easily subside; and the au¬ 
thentic accounts which have been put 
forward of the atrocious conspiracy 
against life and property which pre¬ 
vails in Ireland, and which has hitherto 
baffled the vigilance of the law—yea, 
which has converted the law into its 
instrument—cannot fail to make a 
deep impression upon many who have 
hitherto been greatly deluded. It is, 
I confess, upon the awakening good 
sense of the people of England I en¬ 
tirely rely for our deliverance : should 
they continue supine or indifferent, all 
is lost. But brighter prospects present 
themselves when I consider who they 
are; and I feel it almost an impiety to 
despair of the ultimate fortunes of the 
empire. Sen ex. 
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Tuis is, really and truly, a goose of a 
book — or, if any body wishes the idiom 
to be changed, a book of a goose. 
There is not a single idea in it, from 
the first page to the last, beyond what 
might germinate in the brain of a 
washerwoman. Willis tells us that he 
was an attache to some American em¬ 
bassy ; and, for any thing we know to 
the contrary—being perfectly ignorant 
of what are the materials composing 
the lower, or, indeed, the higher orders 
of American diplomacy — he may in 
this instance have spoken the truth.f 
If it be the case, we are happy to find 
that the lickspittle spirit of the red-tape 
school — the school of lickspitlleism 
all over the world—breaks out .so glo¬ 
riously in his very first volume (p. 208 ), 
as to make him declar/i the man on 
whose patronage he depended for his 


position. General Jackson, to be su¬ 
perior to any monarch of Europe he 
(Willis) had ever seen. Such is the 
true tact of all attaches; and it will 
be, of course, swallowed by that most 
open-throated of flummery gulpers, old 
liiccory. But if the “ grey old chief¬ 
tain,” as he is called in these foolish 
books, be deprived of his presidential 
chair, and of political influence in the 
States, at tlie next election, we are to¬ 
lerably sure that tlie freespoken pen- 
ciller will be prepared (0 denounce 
him as a mixture of the blusterer 
and the sneak, with as much readiness 
as is at present daily done by the 
liberal journals of the liberal I^mis- 
Philippe. 

Two and a half more useless vo¬ 
lumes than the opening portions of 
Willis’s work cannot pa conceived. 


• Pencillings by the Way. By y. P. Willis, Esq., Author of “ Melanie,” the 
“ Slingsby Papers,” See. .‘3 vols. London, Macrone. 

+ Tho last number of the Metropolitan Magazine throws some light on the 
business. 

Although we are well acquainted with the birth, parentage, imd history of Mr. 
Willis, previous to his making his continental tour, we will puss them over in silence ; 
and we think that Mr. Willis will acknowledge that we are generous iu so doing. 
Mr. Willis shall first make his appearance as an attache to the American Legation at 
Paris. And here we must tell our friends in America, that they must be more cir¬ 
cumspect on this point. l..etters of recommendation are certainly necessary to pro¬ 
cure admission into the best English society ; for there is one inconvenience attend¬ 
ing a democratic form of government, which is, that where all assume equality, it is 
not easy to know who people are: but the American government have committed a 
very great error in allowing the travelling part of their cointnunity to hoist what in 
England would bo considered ns false colours. Wo ])resume that this mistake arises 
from tlieir form of government, which very much affects ojiinions upon certain points. 
In England, being attached to an embassy implies that the parties so employed are 
of high connexion, or of acknowledged talent. 'J’he very circumstance, therefore, 
of presenting your card with attach^ engraved on it, is sufficient, in England, to 
serve as a passport to the highest circles. Now, with tho Americans the case is 
very different; they have their real attaches, who receive the salary and perform 
the duty. Washington Irving was one in this country; and every one who was 
acquainted with him is ready to acknowledge that, in every point, no better selection 
could have been made. But the American government allows what may be termed 
spurious attaches ; that is, the ijermission to their countrymen so to call themselves, 
for the ‘ convenience of travelling.’ This is tho American phrase used ; and, to give 
the English reader some idea of the cartdessness with which these passports to society 
have been granted, we are credibly informed tliat Mr. M'Lean, the former American 
ambassador at Paris, bad granted not less than twenty-five to dilFerent persons. The 
French authorities took umbrage at this, and as all the attaches of every description 
were considered as dismissed when the ambassador was recalled, his successor, Mr. 
Livingstone, has been much more particular.- Mr. Willis, however, obtained a 
renewal of his, for the convenience of travel. But we again repeat, that this system 
is unfair. The old world is left to suppose that Mr. W illis, who presents his flou¬ 
rishing card, is a person selected by the American government for bis abilities or 
consequence in their country, who is receiving their pay, and is intrusted with 
diplomatic secrets, when, in fact, ho is only a traveller, paying his own way by his 
Pencillings on the Way in the Nem York Mirror.” 

Mr. Willis has caught a Tartar iu Marry at; but we do not think the author of 
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The most commonplace road-book 
lias told us every thing of the picture- 
galleries in Italy, the wonders of 
Pompeii, the glories of Naples, the 
splendours of Constantinople, the cqfit 
of the various towns of the Continent, 
the Simplon, the Domo D’Ossola, &c. 
8 tc.; and all these hacked and hashed 
matters of all manner and kinds of 
tourists, are here again narrated in a 
style as creeping as a guide-book, and, 
at the same time, as affected as that 
of a namby-pamby writer in twad¬ 
dling albums, kept by the mustachoed 
and strong-smelling widows or bony 
matrons ofPortland PlaceorCurryRow. 
Pleasant it is to know that fionconvento 
is “the place where Henry VII. of 
Germany (not of England, be it ob¬ 
served) was poisoned by a monk on 
his way to Rome” (vol. i. p. 47)— 
that the ancient Volscinium was the 


capital of the Volscians (p. 49)^tbat 
Montefiascone contains the epitapli of 
Est, Est, E»<— that the tomb of Nero 
is one side of the road before cross¬ 
ing theTiber—that Cicero arrested the 
Catilinarian conspirators on the Pons 
.flimilius, on their way to join Catiline 
— that Constantine saw his famous 

vision on the same spot—that- 

And so forth, through page after page 
of wearisome drivelling — 

“ Nota magis nulli domus.” 

We liave had ail these things told us 
over and over again. We have had 
every picture described, every museum 
catalogued, every point of scenery 
sketched, every spot where famous or 
remarkable deed was done depicted, 
long before Willis was bom, in all the 
countries where his pedlar course was 
cast, by poets, by sages, by critics, by 


Peter Simple and Jacob Faithful should have troubled his head about such small 
deer. But the''end of tlie Captain's article is worth quoting : 

“We have not said all that we could say, because we do not care to break a 
butterfly on the wheel. We know much more'about America, and what is going on 
there, than Mr. Willis may imagine. Did Mr. Willis ever read a work called 
Truth, or a New-Year's Gift for Sci-ihhlers, published in Boston about four years 
•go 1 If so, he must have seen a description, with which we will now conclude, 
as it shall be from an American tomahawk that he receives his coup de grace. This 
will prove that Mr. Willis’s character has long been well known in America, and 
that his countrymen have been more severe upon him than we are now; for, out of 
charity, we. shall leave out the major part. 

‘ Then Natty filled the statesman’s ribald page 
With the rank breathings of his prurient age. 

And told the world how many a half-bred miss. 

Like Shakespeare’s fairy, gave an ass a kiss ; 

Long did he try the art of sinking on 
The muddy pool he took for Helicon; 

Long did he delve and grub with fins of lead 
At its foul bottom, for precarious bread. 




» 


Dishonest critic and ungrateful friend, 

Still on a woman* thy stale jokes expend 1 
Live — at thy meagre table still preside. 

While foes commiserate and friends deride^ 

Yet live — thy wonted follies to repeat. 

Live — till thy printer’s ruin is complete; 

Strut out thy fleeting hour upon the stage. 

Amidst the hisses of the passing age.’ ’’ 

If the remainder of the poem is as good as this quotation, the author of Trut/i, 
Ac., 18 a very clever fellow. Can any of our transatlantic friends tell us who be is ? 
Such writing would redeem any country from the disgrace of a shipload of such 
rubbish as Melanie, 


* “Mrs. Child.’ 
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scholars —by men of genius, of laste, 
of learning, of research. His chamber¬ 
maid gabble is tedious to the last degree. 
It has not even the piquancy of per¬ 
sonal adventure to relieve it. He ap¬ 
pears to have shewn olF as a ninny of 
the first magnitude throughout all his 
tour, and to have been treated accord¬ 
ingly. We request any reader who has 
the patience—nay, we request Willis 
himself— to count up how often he 
has used the words “ noble ” and 
“ beautiful,’’ as applied to what he 
has seen, and to wonder at his utter 
sumphishness. There are two ways in 
which egregious folly may be displayed. 
One is, that of contemning what all the 
world admires, or passing over with 
lacklustre eye what rivets the glance 
of genius. The other, equally odious, 
is the affectation of being penetrated 
with admiration of what are long 
recognised as productions of art or 
nature worthy of worship; and wor¬ 
shipping them, accordingly, with an 
idolatry as stupid and unreasoning as 
that which old Poionius affects for the 
vagaries of Hamlet when depicting 
the appearances of the clouds. Look, 
for instance, in Willis’s second volume 
(p. 12, &c.), at the critiques on the 
pictures of Guido, Giorgione, Corre- 
gio, &c., in the Leuchstenstein gallery. 
They are extolled in a trumpery swell 
of penny-trumpet eloquence as the 
finest things in the world—but so 
extolled as to prove that the writer 
had never bestowed more than a cur¬ 
sory survey on the most brilliant among 
them. “ Alike to him is time and tide ” 
— there hangs a picture, said by the 
catalogue to be painted by Correggio, 
and it is noble, beautiful, and so forth. 
He would have said the same if it had 
been executed by West. He honestly 
confesses that he was heartily tired of 
looking over galleries of pictures—the 
foolish fellow never seems to have 
dreamt that time, study, knowledge, 
patience, are requisite for the due un¬ 
derstanding of any one of those fa¬ 
mous pictures to which he shouts 
“ Bravo!” with a bray as void of 
sense as the ejaculation of a jackass. 
The jackass, in fact, is the superior 
animal, because his bray is elicited in 
general by something that calls forth 
his appetites or instincts. Willis’s bray 
is that of nothing better than mere 
affectation — a paltry parody on the 
musical intonation of the hero of Peter. 
Bell. 


Enough of this: 

We leave all foreign lands alone, 

And turn our eyes upon our own. 

About two-thirds of the third volume 
relate to the doings and .seeings of 
Willis in England. The Qtuirierlj/ has 
already done justice to tliis part of the 
performance, and Willis is mortihed at 
soul. Sir Fretful Plagiary was never 
more serene under infliction. 

“ Those of my letters which date from 
England were w'ritten within three or 
four months of my first arrival in this 
country. Fortunate in my introductions, 
almost embarrassed with kindness, and, 
from advantages of comparison gained 
by lung travel, qualified to appreciate 
keenly the peculiar delights of English 
society, 1 was little disposed to find fault. 
Every tiling pleased me. Yet in one 
instance — one single instance—I in¬ 
dulged myself in stricture upon indi¬ 
vidual character; and 1 repeat it in thit 
•work, sure that there will be but one 
person in the world of letters who will 
not read it witli approbation,— the editor 
of the Quarterli/ himself. It was ex- 
pfessed at the time with no personal 
feeling, for 1 had never seen the indi¬ 
vidual concerned, and my name had pro¬ 
bably never reached his ears. I but re¬ 
peated what I had said a thousand times, 
and never without an indignant echo to 
its truth — an opinion formed from the 
mo.st dispassionate perusal of his writings 
— that the editor of tliat Review was the 
most unprincipled critic of the age. 
Aside from its flagrant literary injustice, 
we owe to the Quarterly, it is well known, 
every spark of ill feeling that has been 
kept alive between England and America 
for the last twenty years. The sneers, 
the opprobrious epithets of this br.ivo in 
literature, have been received in a coun¬ 
try where the machinery of reviewing was 
not understood as the voice of the English 
people, and an animosity for which there 
was no other reason has been thus pe¬ 
riodically fed and exasperated. I con¬ 
ceive it to be my duty as a literary man 
—1 know it ^ my duty as an American— 
to lose no opportunity of setting my heel 
on the head of this reptile of criticism. 
He has turned and stung me. Thunk God, 
I have escaped the slime of his approba¬ 
tion. “ N. P. Willis." 

Was ever small-beer poured out with 
a more magnificent air of the effusion 
of champagne 1 Heaven preserve us 1 
here is Niagara in a jordan I 

We are sorry, however, to be a little 
more serious. We do not wish to ac¬ 
cuse so ridiculous a person as poor 
Willis cf any design of commitling 
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blasphemy, but sucli people a$ be 
ought never to be so left to them¬ 
selves as to be trusted with the use 
of metaphors. That Willis should li¬ 
terally set his foot on Lockhart’s head, 
is what we think no one imagines the 
silly man to have meant. The pro¬ 
babilities are, that if the imposition of 
feet should take place between them, 
the toe of Lockhart would find itself 
in disgusting contact with a part of 
Willis which is considerably removed 
from his head, and deemed to be the 
quarter in which the honour of such 
persons is most peculiarly called into 
action. If we look at it, as we must, 
metaphorically, we are bound to trace 
the metaplior to its source, to examine 
what was its primary origin, its first 
destination; and as Mr. Willis marks 
out Mr. Lockhart as tlie serpent whose 
head his heel has crushed, we are 
bound to ask who it is that Mr. Willis, 
following the original, wishes him¬ 
self to be considered ? The crusher 
of the serpent’s head is — J esus 
CiiKisr. Will Mr. Willis say, when 
in his effete and blind rage against 
Lockhart he represented liis reviewer 
as tlie Scriptural reptile, that he in¬ 
tended that he should himself be 

looked upon as--? No, no 

— the man is an ass, to be sure, but 
he is not quite so great a beast as 
the natural deduction from this idiotic 
passage would lead us to deem him, 
if we did not make a charitable al¬ 
lowance for the foolish frenzy of a 
wretched authorling howling under the 
lash. 

The particular passage to which he 
refers in such triuinpliant anticipation 
of general sympathy, occurs in a dia¬ 
logue which he says took place between 
him and Professor Wilson in Edin¬ 
burgh. From our knowledge of the 
Professor, we are quite sure that this 
conversation is considerably misrepre¬ 
sented. It has not a single charac¬ 
teristic of the racy and enthusiastic 
eloquence with which that most elo¬ 
quent of men graces every subject, 
great or small, on which he touches; 
and which even his charitable desire of 
talking down to the level of the literary 
haberdasher, who had intruded himself 
upon him for the honourable purpose 
of making an “ article ” out of him 
for the New York Mirror, could not 
repress. 

After telling us that Wilson had 
asked him to breakfast, that the break¬ 


fast was actually made, but that the 
Professor took no notice of the ftict, 
greatly to the discomposure of Willis, 
who, mourning over the tea getting 
cold, paid little attention to the con¬ 
versation, we are informed that he 
“ spoke of the Noctes ”—which, every 
thing being considered, is an admirable 
proof of the taste and delicacy of our 
author. On this Wilson 

" Smiled, as you would suppose 
Christopher North w’ould do, with the 
twinkle proper of genuine hilarity in his 
eye, and said, ‘ Yes, they have been very 
popular. Many people in Scotland be¬ 
lieve them to be transcripts of real scenes, 
and wonder how a professor of moral phi- 
losopliy can descend to such carousings; 

and poor H- cumes in for his share 

of abuse—for they never doubt he was 
there, and said every thing that is put 
down for him.’ 

" ‘ How does the Shepherd take it?’ 

“ ' Very gopd-humouredly, with the 
exception of one or two occasions, when 
Cockney scribblers have visited him in 
their tours, and tried to flatter him by 
convincing him he w'as treated disre¬ 
spectfully. But five minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion and two words of banter restore his 
good humour; aud he is convinced, as 
he ought to be, that he owes half bis 
reputation to the ‘ Noctes.’ 

“ ‘ What do you think of his ‘Life’ 
of Sir Walter, which Lockhart has so 
butchered iu Fraser V 

“ ‘ Did Lockhart write that?' 

“ ‘ I was assured so in London,’ 

“ ‘ It was a barbarous and uujustiflahle 
attack; and, oddly enough, I said so yes¬ 
terday to Lockhart himself, who was here, 
and he difl'ered from me entirely. Now 
you mention it, 1 think, from his manner, 
he must have written it.’ 

“ ‘ Will H-forgive him?’ 

“ ‘ Never! never! I do not think he 
knows yet who has done it, but 1 bear 
that he is dreadfully exasperated. Lock¬ 
hart is quite wrong, 'i'o attack an old 
man, with gray hairs, like the Shepherd, 
and accuse him so flatly and unneces¬ 
sarily of lie upon lie—oh, it was not 
right! ’ 

^ ‘ Do yon think H- misrepre¬ 

sented facts wilfully ?’ 

“ ‘ No, oh no! he is perfectly honest, 
no doubt, and quite revered Sir Walter. 
He has an unlucky inaccuracy of mind, 
however; and bis own vanity, which is 
something quite ridiculous, has given a 
colouring to his conversations with Scott, 
which put them in a very false light; and 
Sir W alter, who was the best-natured of 
men, may have said tlie things ascribed 
to him in a variety of moods, such as no 
one can understand who does not know 
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what a bore H-must sometimes have 

been at Abbotsford. Do you know Lock¬ 
hart?’ 

“ ‘ No, 1 do not. He is almost the 
onJy liteniry man in London I have not 
met; and 1 must say, us the editor of the 
Quarterly, and the most unfair and un¬ 
principled critic of the day, I have no 
wish to know him. 1 never iieard him 
well spoken of. I probably have met a 
hundred of his acquaintances, but 1 have 
not yet seen one who pretended to be his 
friend.’ 

“ ‘ Yet there is a great deal of good 
in Lockliart. If he were sitting there, 
opposite to you, you would find liim the 
mildest and most unpresuming of men, 
and so he appears in private life always.’ 

“ ‘ N ot always. A celebrated foreigner, 
who had been very intimate with him, 
called one morning to deprecate his se¬ 
verity upon Baron D’Haussez’s book in 
a forthcoming review. He did his errand 
in a friendly way, and, on taking his 
leave, Lockhart., with mucli ceremony, 
accompanied him down to his carriage. 

‘ Pray, don’t give yourself the trouhle 
to come down,’ said the polite French¬ 
man. ‘ I make a point of doing it, sir,’ 
said Lockhart, with a very offensive man¬ 
ner, ‘ for I understand from your friend’s 
book that we are not considered a polite 
nation in France.’ Nothing, certainly, 
could be more ill-bred and insulting.’ 

“ ‘ Still it is not in his nature. 1 do 
believe that it is merely an unhayrpy 
talent he has for sarcasm, with which his 
heart has nothing to do. When he sits 
down to review a book, he never thinks 
of the author or his feelings. He cuts 
it up with pleasure, because he does it 
with skill in the way of his profession, 
as a surgeon dissects a dead body. Me 
would be the first to shew the man a real 
kindness if he stood before him. 1 have 
known Lockhart long. He was in Kdin- 
burgh a great while ; and when he was 
writing Valerius, we were in the habit of 
walking out together every morning, and 
when we reached a quiet spot in the 
country, be read to me the chapters as 
he wrote them. He finished it in three 
weeks. 1 heard it all thus by piecemeal 
as it went on, and had much difficulty 
in persuading him that it was worth pub-^ 
lisliing. He wrote it very rapidly, and 
thought nothing of it. We used to sup 
together w'ith Blackwood, and that was 
the real origin of the ‘ Nodes. ’ 

“ ‘ At Ambrose's?’ 

“ ‘ At Ambrose’s.’ 

“ ‘ But is there such a tavern, really ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, certainly. Any body will shew 
it to you. It is a small house ; kept in 
an out-of-the-way comer of the town, by 
Ambrose, who is an excellent fellow in 
his way, and has had a great influx of 


custom in consequence of his celebrity 
in the ‘ Nodes.’ We were there one 
night very late, and had all been remark¬ 
ably gay and agreeable. ‘ What a pity,’ 
said Lockhart, ‘ that some short-hand 
writer had not been here to take down 
the good things that have been said at 
this supper!’ The next day be produced 
a paper called ‘ Nodes Amfirosianm,’ 
and that was the first. I continued them 
afterward.’ ” 

We here must protest at once that 
we do not believe that this conversation 
has been in atiy part fairly reported. 
We are perfectly ready to admit, that 
the hungry Yankee might have suffered 
the claims of his stomach on the teapot 
of the Professor so far to prevail as to 
forget, in the yearning after food phy¬ 
sical, all recollection of the food intel¬ 
lectual .flung before him by his en¬ 
thusiastic host. What was Wilson- 
energetic, glowing, vivid—what was 
he, with his earnest manner and his 
words of fire, compared, in the mind 
of Willis, to the undevoured breakfast? 
This, said within bis hollow seif the 
unsatisfied haberdasher, may be ail 
very fine ; but the muffins are getting 
cold, the lea bitter, the toast is dry, 
the eggs harden, the mutton-drops chili 
— good God 1 when will the Professor 
have done? All this we doubt not; 
neither do we doubt that be has most 
accurately depicted the awkwardness 
of the Professor in pouring out the tea, 
and doing (he honours of the breakfast 
table. Wilson was not reared to be 
a lady or a lady’s maid. Sorry should 
we be that any such imputation was 
ever poured over his shoulders broad. 
But except in these minute facts, 
which, after all, affect not so much 
tlie Professor as bis windy-gutted 
visitor, we lake leave to say that we 
do not believe a single word of the 
Willisian report. We do not believe 
that Wilson would permit a fifty-fifth 
rate scribbler of gripe-visited sonnets to 
abuse a man who was ktiit to his very 
soul—a man with whom he had wea¬ 
thered many q storm—with whom he 
had been “ fou’ for nichts thegither”— 
and to whom he was in every way 
bound by the bonds of the strictest 
friendship. In the report which we 
have quoted, we find that the Professor 
is made to stand up for his friend, and 
no doubt he would do so if aity antago¬ 
nist wortliy ofhis steel had approached 
him; but those who know him will not 
believe tiiat he suffered himself to be 
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bowl»} down in such a cause by such 
a beggarly skittler as Willis, as if he 
had Iwen a penny ninepin at the tail 
of a three-halfpenny change-house. 

Lockhart, we rather imagine, knows 
how to take care of himself, and we 
have already said enough about him ; 
but there is one act of justice doe to 
him from us. It is here flatly said, 
that he is the author of some strictures 
which appeared in this Magazine, on a 
little book written by James Hogg. Of 
the character given to these strictures 
we say nothing. We felt at the time 
that Hogg had done what, to say the 
least of it, was an indiscreet thing, in 
ublishing his anecdotes of Sir Waller 
cott. A very different thing was looked 
for from the hand of the Shepherd, and 
we certainly did not mince the matter 
in giving our opinion on his work. 
Such, indeed, as Willis may perhaps 
have understood, is not our custom, 
either in afternoon or forenoon. But 
that there was tny malice or ill nature 
towards the Shepherd, nobody belter 
knew than Hogg himself. He was some¬ 
what mortifled at first, but not with 
our critique. He was annoyed at the 
publication in this country of what he 
intended merely for America, and also 
at its being discovered that in some 
oints connected with the domestic 
istory of Sir Walter Scott, with which 
he thought himself perfectly familiar, 
and on which he had made himself in 
his own circles a sort of oracle, he was 
wholly ignorant and mistaken. But he 
acknowledged the general justice of the 
remarks in the article; and, after a little 
pouting, he wrote for Regina as before. 
We wish to offend Hogg! Heaven 
help the blockhead who imagined it! 
With such ns he the soul of VVilson 
had no communion. 

Since Hogg’s death, it has not been 
our lot seriously to mention his name. 
We wish that chance or design had 
introduced it to us in a more suitable 
moment than when we are occupied in 
dissecting drivel. But such as the op¬ 
portunity is, we must not let it pass. 
We must not let it pass without saying, 
that abundant as our time has been in 
remarkable men, few, all things consi¬ 


dered, have been more remarkable than 
James Hogg. The cheap prodigy of 
unlettered youth, advancing by its own 
exertions to the feats of reading and 
writing, or to astonishing by rhyroe- 
manu&cturing powers the village circle 
in whicli it is pent, we pass by—not 
exactly with contempt, but certainly 
without admiration. We own, with 
Cobbett, that we think, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a huudred, a good plough¬ 
man, or a decent shoemaker, or a pass¬ 
able milkwoman, is spoiled to make a 
puling porer upon books, the true spirit 
of which, if it be indeed heaven-de¬ 
scended, they can never appreciate. 
We care little or nothing for poor 
Stephen Duck, or Robert Bloomfield, 
or Mary Yearsley, or so forth. It was 
wrong to take these people from their 
spade, or cutting-knife, or pail. But 
when, as in the case of Burns, a genius 
turns up; or, as in the case of Hogg, 
one who, if not worthy of the first place 
in poetry, draws closely near it, then, 
indeed, we think the difficulties through 
which they have struggled justly form 
a portion of the panegyric to which 
they are entitled. The life of Hogg 
has been so often detailed, tiiat it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. It was 
one of the pardonable vanities of the 
Shepherd’s character, that he was fond 
of writing about himself.* He felt what 
he had done, and its own great import¬ 
ance in that microcosm, which went by 
the title of James Hogg ; and no one 
was ever seriously angry at his giving 
his own sense of that importance ample 
vent. Equally needless would it be 
to point out to admiration what the 
Shepherd has written worthy of ap¬ 
plause—to speak of the fairy graces 
and the splendid imaginings of his 
Queen's Wake —the true-hearted ness 
of his ballads and songs, whether ama¬ 
tory, or national, or political—the soft 
and gentle tenderness of his occasional 
verses, such as the dedication to Lady 
Anne Scott—the sometimes coarse, 
but always hearty, fun of his sketches 
•of such characters as he had the oppor¬ 
tunity of delineating from life. Of all 
these literary matters we could speak 
for ever, but it is needless. We must 


* See, for example, his memoir, prefixed to his Altrive Tales, which we reviewed 
when first published, in our May Number for 1832, Vol. V. p. 482 ; and from which 
vve extracted at some length.^ We cannot refrain from hero noticing, that a subscrip¬ 
tion for Hogg’s family is getting up under favourable auspices, to which we hope all 
our friends will contribute but we must take a more serious occasion of adverting 
to this subject We now can only wish it success._0. Y. 
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speak, however, from long personal 
knowledge, of Uie kind-hearted nature 
of Hogg—of his blitlie conviviality — 
his good-humoured wit — his unceasing 
charity of soul—his honest, unpur- 
chased, and, we are sorry to add, un¬ 
requited Toryism—his stubborn inde- 

f endence, and his unyielding honesty, 
.ight lie tlie turf upon bis bosom 1 
A longer and deeper panegyric should 
we pay to the memory of thee, James 
Hogg, but that a tribute to it has been 
aid by a hand witli which not only we, 
ut no man living, must compete. Who 
dare speak after Wordsworth ? 

" No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered youth and love-lorn 
maid — 

With sharper grief is Yarrow smitten. 

And Ettrick mourns with her their 
Shepherd dead !” 

After this it is a pitiable thing to go 
back to Willis—but our irksome task 
must be done. Here, then^ we are called 
upon for a fact or two. Lockhart never 
wrote a single line of the article which 
is in this sham-conversation attributed 
to him so unceremoniously, on the 
authority of Professor Wilson. The 
Professor we believe, Hogg we are 
certain, knew, not only that Lockhart 
had nothing to do witii the critique, 
but were perfectly well aware who the 
writer was. There never was any secret 
on the subject, except such as arose 
from its total insignificance to the 
public. 

The intrusion upon Wilson made 
him, perhaps, somewhat diplomatic 
towards Willis; and we think that, 
goose as the latter is, he might iMve 
understood the intelligible bint, that 
conversation reporters were bores. On 
no other hypothesis can we explain 
the anger expressed against “attacking 
an old man with gray hairs, like the 
Shepherd,” as if that had never been 
done elsewhere; or tlie mystified ac¬ 
count of the origin and history of the 
Nodes Amhrosiana. These arcana of 
Blackwood were not to be intrusted to 
the ear of a wandering note-taker; but ' 
when Willis volunteers the anecdote 
of the distinguished foreigner and 
Lockhart, as if from his own know¬ 
ledge, be spoils a well-known story, 
the point of which lies exactly the op¬ 
posite way. The distinguished fo¬ 
reigner was no less a person than Baron 
Capelle, not one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, but one of the seven foolish 
minister* of Charles X., who can hardly 


speak three words of English, and who 
has not established a carriage in Eng¬ 
land. There was nothing ill-bred or 
insulting in what occurred daring his 
visit; the object of which we happen 
to know to have been, not to depre¬ 
cate severe criticism on the deplorable 
rubbish of his quondam colleague, 
DTlaussez, but to secure, if possible, 
a favourable notice of something of his 
own — we forget what — which he was 
then on the eve of publishing. Capelle 
very willingly threw his brother-minister 
overboard; and the merit of the story, 
with wliich we shall not trouble our 
readers, consisted in his adroitly com¬ 
plimenting— or, at least, thinking he 
did so — the dreaded reviewer, by 
holding him up as a pattern of that 
politeness, the existence of which 
D’Haussez had denied in England, 
but which would, he was sure, be 
made manifest to all the world, by the 
friendly review in the Quarterly of the 
work which he, the aforesaid Baron 
Capelle, was launching. So far from 
being displeased with himself or his 
reception, the ancien minktre departed 
full of self-applause of his own clever 
ness, and lost no time in waddling oil 
to spread the tidings of his most gra¬ 
cious interview among all the coteries 
which he favours with his presence; 
and in some of which, no doubt, Willis 
picked it up, and, as usual, botched 
the story. 

As to the Quarterly, in its present 
management, tending to keep alive 
the ill-feeling between England and 
Amenca, that is .simply untrue. In 
the management of Gifford, many se¬ 
vere articles against'America appeared 
in the Quarterly ; some just, some 
unjust, some witty, some dull. When 
the part which the American govern¬ 
ment took against us in the great con¬ 
test in which we were engaged against 
Napoleon—a part of which all honour¬ 
able Americans are now ashamed — 
this was not to he wondered at; but 
since the Review has passed into the 
hands that at present conduct it, there 
has been no trace whatever of a hostile 
feeling towards America: but, on the 
contrary, many opportunities have been 
taken of endeavouring to blot out a 
recollection of former asperities. Mr. 
Ijockbart has been scarcely ten years 
editor of the Quarterly, Willis, in 
accusing him of having for twenty years 
directed his rancour against the Ame¬ 
ricans, speaks in every point of view 
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to relate her ladyship’s joke, but it has 
a marked reference to that illustrious 
composition, liis disgusting repetition 
of Moore’s conversation about O’Con¬ 
nell has been already sufficiently no¬ 
ticed. Poor Moore was obliged to 
cry peccavi before the man whom he 
had, while relying on the sacred ness 
of private conversation, described as a 
beggarman and coward. Mr. Willis 
ought to be cautious in denouncing 
people to a tyranny, of which the flag 
is a death’s-head and cross-bones. 

But he is forgotten already ; and as 
he has done the good work of making 
people in decent society shy of ad¬ 
mitting “ talented ” young Americans 
among them, at lea.st for some time, 
he has conferred on us such a com¬ 
pliment that we cannot part with him 
in anger. Thanks to him, we shall 
not be again speedily pestered with 
fresh Fenciltings by the Way! 

I 

Since* the above was written, we have seen a review of this twaddling 
book in the Edinburgh, which agrees in most particulars with our own opinions. 
We have a remark, however, to mak^on its‘concluding passage; 

“ One of Mr. Willis’s excuses for the appearunco of these personalities on tliis 
side of the Atlantic is, that against his will they are dragged into notice by insertion 
in the pages of an English review. It may also be pleaded in palliation of his fault, 
that, with the exception of his remarks upon Mr. Lockhart, with whom he is in¬ 
dignant for imputed injustice, he seems to have erred without malice, and to have 
had no deliberate intention of wounding the feelings of any individual. He has 
sinned most (but, we think, not maliciously) against Mr. Moore and Professor 
Wilson. It was wrong to publish, unperiuitted, the private table-talk of these 
gentlemen, however innocent might be the substance ; doubly wrong to publish, as 
coming from their lips, comments upon the conduct and character of living persons 
— such ns he ascribes to Mr. Moore upon Mr. O’Connell, and to Professor Wilson 
upon Mr. Lockhart, 'i'liese are violations of conlidence which we cannot deprecate 
too strongly. We shall not make ourselves accessories to the offence by quoting any 
of these reported conversations. To ‘ jirovol^ the caj)er which we seem to chide ’ 
is not consistent wijli our plain notions of literary honesty ; and we should regard it 
as a mean and miserable affectation to condemn such reprehensible and mischievous 
passages, if we were, at the same time, aggravating the mischief, and pandering to 
the appetites of a scandal-loving public, by giving them a more extended circulation.” 

It will not do to confound, as we find it done here, things so different as the 
reports of the conversations of Professor Wilson and Mr. Moore. The worst 
thing.s put into the Professor’s mouth against his friend are accusations of writing 
what, to oblige his foolish guest, he pretended to consider a severe article against 
Hogg, and a tendency to sarcastic reviewing. These reproaches (if he uttered 
them, which we doubt) he tempers, by saying that the gentleman in question 
was one of the mildest and most unpretdliding of men, and the most ready to do 
a real kindness, even to those who might suffer from his critical severity. This 
is not much to complain of, after all; but when Moore is made to say, as we are 
confident he did, that the character of O’Connell was stained by grovelling 
cowardice, ruffian bullying, and sordid beggary, Mr. Willis was doing, hot 
Mr. O Connell, but Mr. Moore, a severe injury. What was said among gentle¬ 
men, all friends of the poet, except the himself, at the table of a lady 

where he had been long a distinguished ornament, was uttered in the full con¬ 
fidence that it was not to be carried to the ears of the demagogue of Derrynane. 
In the miserable position of the party to which Mr. Moore, most unhappily for 
himself, is linked, it is indispensably necessary that this nian should be lauded 


the thing that is not. Twenty years 
ago he had scarcely emerged from 
college, and for the last ten years he 
has been doing precisely the reverse 
of what is stated in the slimy preface 
of the baberdashering attachi. 

Much of the offensive matter which 
appeared in these Pencillings, as ori¬ 
ginally published in the New York 
Mirror, is struck out in the London 
edition; such as the sneers against 
Bulwer, Fonblanque, Marryat, &c. 
Bulwer was especially insulted in the 
original. The passages relating to 
Lady Blessington are considerably 
softened : it is quite plain that she was 
quizzing the unfortunate man from the 
beginning. Does Willis know the 
nickname her ladyship gave him ? 
He tells us, that Count D’Orsay was 
much enraptured with the national air 
of “ Yankee Doodle ”— a very pro¬ 
bable story. We do not wish exactly 
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and incensed by all who have the vitality of the Whig gang at heart; and we are 
sure, that while Mr. Moore was speaking contemptuously behind his back, he 
was adulating him to his face. He was exhibiting, in fact, in his individual 
person, the respectable conduct which at this moment characterises Brookes’s, as 
a body. O’Connell will never heartily forgive Moore; and when, as will in¬ 
evitably be the case, he lets loose the bloodhounds of Irish faction against the 
bard, it will be but a poor excuse for Willis to say that he had no evil intention 
in repeating his conversations, being actuated by no other motives than those of 
earning an additional dollar, and explaining to his tuft-hunting countrymen that 
he had dined with a Countess. The Edinburgh Reviewer well knows, that the 
harm which may result to Moore from being exposed to the rancour of the Tail 
and its wearer, is a far different thing from any injury that could possibly accrue 
from literary strictures, were they of tenfold the severity of those pul into the 
mouth of Professor Wilson. We take leave to ob.serve, that the closing sentence 
of the review is sad twaddle. It is mere stuff to say that the Edinburgh Review, 
in its present somnolent state, can give “ a more extended circulation,” calcu¬ 
lated to produce the slightest effect on the public mind, to “ reprehensible and 
mischievous passages,” which have been printed in every newspaper of the 
empire. O. Y. 


ANOTIIF.H GLANCE AT THE “ AVPROPllI ATION ” CLAUSE. 


We are about to take n great liberty 
with our readers: — nothing less, in 
short, than to quote Mr. II.L. Bulwer's 
France/ < 

As to the honourable member him¬ 
self, he might perpetrate volumes 
enough before we should feel the least 
inclination to get ourselves into such a 
scrape on his account. But he has 
had the luck to bring more immedi¬ 
ately under our view a series of sta¬ 
tistical calculations, which might other¬ 
wise have passed away amidst the mass 
of similar things, without drawing forth 
a remark, much less giving support to 
a principle. We thank him for this 
service done, and shall not .so ill re¬ 
quite his pains as to use his labours 
without frankly explaining to whom 
we owe an introduction to the inform¬ 
ation afforded by M. Guerry. 

This last-named gentleman has lately 
amused himself by dissecting and ana¬ 
lysing the statistics of crime in France; 
and his work, says Mr. Bulwer, is 
“ more especially remarkable on this 
account, that it bowls down at once all 
the nine-pins with which late statists 
had been amusing themselves, and set» 
up again many of the old notions, 
which, from their very antiquity, were 
out of vogue.”—Vol. i. p. 172. 

In fact, this work of M. Guerry’s, 
by the aid of which Mr. Bulwer has 
well filled out the half of a volume, 
shews, as clearly as it is possible for 
any thing to be shewn, that mere in¬ 
struction in letters has had, in France, 
no influence whatever in the diminu¬ 


tion of crime; or, we might rather say, 
that the increase of cpme has fully 
kept pace with the increase of instruc¬ 
tion. To use Mr. Bulwer’s own lan¬ 
guage, “ we sec, that while the crimes 
against persons are most frequent in 
Corsica, the provinces of the south¬ 
east, and Alsace, where the people are 
well instructed, there are the fewest of 
those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Brittany, where the people are most 
ignorant! As to crimes against pro¬ 
perty, it is almost invariably those de¬ 
partments which are the best informed 
which are also the most criminal.”— 
V'ol. i. p. 182. 

Mr. Bulwer, after he recovers from 
his first amazement, thus endeavours 
to reconcile himself to this state of 
things: 

“ No one ever yet pretended to say 
that in Italy, where there was the most 
civilization during the middle ages, there 
WHS the least crime ; and 1 do not place 
much faith in the philosopher who pre¬ 
tends that the knowledge w’hich deve- 
lopes the passions is an instrument for 
their suppression, or that where there 
are the most desires there is likely to be 
the most order, and the most abstinence 
in their gratification,” “ Should edu¬ 
cation add to human guilt more than it 
adds to human happiness, the fault is 
very much in ourselves ; and very much 
owing, let me add, to all education being 
insuflicient —to the absurd belief that 
reading and writing is quite enough, 
and that there we may halt, and rest 
satisfied with the good work which we 
have performed.”—Vol. i. p. t86. 
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It is, thCT, now incontestably proved 
—or rather, we may say, it is admitted 
on all hands—that the mere impartation 
of knowledge to human beings is not, 
in itself and intrinsically, a good. It 
gives power; of this there is no doubt: 
but power may be used, and often is 
used, to the hurt and detriment both 
of its owner and of all around him. 
You may take a juvenile pickpocket, 
or burglar, or swindler, and teach him 
something of letters and something of 
science; but if his former taste and 
predilections remain unchanged, the 
only result of your labours will be, 
that he will beqome a far more adroit 
and mischievous marauder on society 
than he had previously been. Or, 
without supposing his bent and habits 
to be decidedly immoral, b^'ore he is 
brought under the influence of this 
kind of education, still, if you improve 
his intellect and enlarge his knowledge, 
without at tlie same time influencing 
his heart, he ic just as likely as before 
to yield to temptation and to plunge 
into vice, with far greater powers o^ 
receiving and imparting injury than 
in his state of ignorance he possessed. 
And the like of many other cases. 

In feet, the term “ education ” is, 
in a great measure, abused by being 
^plied to this sort of procedure. 
Education, properly so called, aims at 
the heart, at the conduct, at the moral 
views and prospects of the individual, 
much more decidedly than at the mere 
cultivation of his mental powers. The 
result is kept in view; and the sort of 
result which is desired and sought 
after, in any education which is worth 
the name, is that which not only fits 
the individual for the duties of the 
present life, but prepares him also, as 
far as human efforts can prepare him, 
for the higher prospects and employ¬ 
ments of a life to come. This is Edu¬ 
cation ; and to such an object as this 
the best energies of a nation may well 
be directed. But the mere impartation 
of a knowledge of the ordinary things 
of human life, a drilling into reading, 
and writing, and arithmetic, and a 
superficial view of science, together 
with a few commonplace moral max¬ 
ims ; — to such a system as this it is 
a mere deceit to give the name of 
Education; and it is worse than a 
deceit to hold it out to the nation as 
a worthy object of cultivation and of 
public support. Those who could 
combine cause and effect, had long 


judged it all but certain that such a 
system as this would tend very little, 
in the long run, to the nation’s well¬ 
being or prosperity; and we now have 
this result both proved by an accurate 
investigation of the facts, and admitted 
to exist by one who confesses his pre¬ 
vious anticipations to have been of a 
very different character. 

What a cheat, then, has been played 
off upon us for the past nine months 1 
How constantly have we been told, 
during the whole of that time, that all 
that it was proposed to do with the 
Irish Church was to apply a part of 
her “surplus revenues’’ to the pur¬ 
poses of “ a moral and religious edu¬ 
cation!” A pretence, than which there 
never was any thing more entirely and 
mischievously false. 

We shall not now enter into a mi¬ 
nute criticism of “ the government 
system of education ” (as it is mis¬ 
called) in Ireland. There may be good 
features about it, as well as evil ones; 
but all that we now mean to contend 
is, ‘that it is in no way whatever, nor 
in any just and genuine sense of the 
words, “ a religious and moral edu¬ 
cation.” 

The things taught in these schools 
are mostly of the class and description 
which in France, as we have just 
seen, have augmented, not diminished, 
the amount of crime, and the number 
of criminals. Knowledge, which is 
ower, is given to a certain extent; 
ut a right direction, a correct bias, is 
not given, nor attempted to be given. 

We shall probably be met at once 
by an indignant denial, and shall be 
reminded that “ moral lessons ” in 
abundance, and “scriptural lessons” 
not a few, are in constant and general 
use in these schools. We are well 
aware of this, but we are not on that 
account disposed to abate one iota of 
our averment, that of “ moral and 
religious education ” there is not a 
vestige in these establishments. 

It cannot be necessary for us to do 
^ore than merely to enunciate the 
truism, that there can be no real mo¬ 
rals where there is no true rel igion. And 
surely it is just as clear, that where no 
religion is taught, there no morals can 
be, to any effect, inculcated. Now, 
that no religion is taught in the go¬ 
vernment-schools in Ireland, is, in 
fact, the great boast of their advocates. 
Protestantism is not taught, that the 
Papists may not be offended; Chris- 
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tianity is not insisted upon, that the 
Socinian may hare no room for com* 
plaint. 

But are not copious selections from 
the Scriptures used in these schools ? 
We suppose that they are; at least, 
such selections have been prepared, 
and it is probable that they are exten¬ 
sively used. But what is that to the 
purpose ? Where would be the diffi¬ 
culty of making large selections from 
any book, without including a single 
distinguishing point of the author’s 
system ? A volume of tolerable theo¬ 
logy, doubtless, might be culled from 
the atrocious tomes of Peter Dens j a 
volume of good and not indecent verses 
from Don Juan; and a tolerable col¬ 
lection of moral precepts from the 
Koran ; but who does not see, that in 
thus omitting all that is objected to in 
each, you strip all of them of their 
distinctive characteristics? So, if you 
take the New Testamenj, and cut out 
all the passages which offend the Pa¬ 
pist, the Quaker, or the Socinian, you 
leave a volume, necessarily, indeed, 
from its divine origin, far superior to 
Plato’s maxims, or the Economy of 
Human Life, but scarcely more Chris¬ 
tian than these, after the curtailment 
it has undergone. 

That this plan of “education,” then, 
has any thing either “ religious or mo¬ 
ral ” about it, we utterly deny. And 
as for the vacant days, in which the 
priests or the clergy may, if they please, 
instruct the children in their separate 
creeds, it is abundantly clear, ihat this 
permission no more gives the system 
that religious character which it wants, 
than a like “ permission ” to attend a 
drill-sergeant every Saturday would 
make a school a military seminary. 

But why need we insist on these 
points? The simple truth is, that the 
main object of the whole contrivance 
was to put down, if possible, the 
schools of scriptural instruction which 
already existed, and to place something 
in their room which the priests might 
be able to turn to their own purposes.' 
That this has been done, is sufficiently 
explained by Mr. Inglis, in his Journey 
through Ireland ; a work as thoroughly 
liberal as Mr. Bulwer’s France. In 
that work he thus explains to us the 
actual working of “ the .government 
plan of education in Ireland,” as 
follows: 

“ In the town of Galway are several 
extensive schools, two of them, receiving 


aid from the new Education Board. One 
of them belongs to the monk-schools, 
the other is under the care of the sisters 
of the Presentation Nunnery; and in 
each of them about five hundred children 
are educated. In many respects, I found 
reason to be pleased with these schools: 
there appeared to be no want of attention 
on the part of the instructors ; the pupils 
seemed to have profited by their instruc¬ 
tions in reading and writing; and one 
humane regulation particularly pleased 
me ; — a plentiful breakfast ot stirabout 
and treacle is provided for the poor 
children, before they enter upon their 
daily tasks. At the same time, I cannot 
think the funds of the Education Board 
are legitimately applied in supporting the 
nunnery and monk-schools. I under¬ 
stand the principle of the board to be, 
that there was to be no preference of 
one religion over another ; and that the 
schools were to be so constituted, that 
Protestant and Catholic might be able to 
join conscientiously in their support. 
But here, in this nunnery-school at Gal¬ 
way, are all the paraphernalia of Popery : 
the building is a convent; the teachers 
are nuns, witli beads and rosaries; the 
chapel has all the accompaniments and 
distinguishing marks of Catholic chapels 
of the most Catholic countries; and it 
does appear to me utterly impossible 
that Protestants should countenance 
schools of this description.”—Vol. i. 
p. 28. 

Such is the actual working of the 
system,—which turns out, as all com¬ 
promises of principle are invariably 
found to do—altogether to the ad¬ 
vantage of one of the contending par¬ 
ties : the result of the whole being, 
that the pure morality of Protestantism, 
that is, of Bible Christianity, is exclud¬ 
ed, while the immorality of Popery 
thrives and abounds. 

The cant, then, of an “ appropria¬ 
tion” of a “ surplus,” which every one 
knows does not exist, to the purposes 
of “ a religious and moral education,” 
is seen, the moment any one chooses to 
bestow the least attention on the sub¬ 
ject, to be based on falsehood. The 
“ appropriation,” if it ever could take 
place, would be an appropriation of the 
funds which at present are sacred to 
the inculcation of Christianity, to the 
purpose of increasing that “ knowledge 
which developes the passions, but is 
no instrument for their suppression.” 
Away, then, with this miserable de¬ 
ceit, and confess, at once, that all your 
fondness for the “ appropriation clause” 
was founded, not on wnat it gave, but 
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on what it took atony ,—not on tlie pro¬ 
vision it professed to make for what was 
falsely called education, hut on the de¬ 
duction it did most truly and efficiently 
ensure in the revenues of the Protest¬ 
ant church. 

II. But here we touch upon another 
branch of the subject, and one which 
detects another of the multiplied de¬ 
ceits witli vvhich this question has been 
surrounded. 

Lord John Russell makes out his 
case against the Irish Church, by fasten¬ 
ing upon some half-dozen cases in 
which the Protestant clergy receive 
considerable incomes from tithes, while 
there are scarcely any Protestant pa¬ 
rishioners to receive their instructions. 

Sir Robert Peel meets this by a ge¬ 
neral view of the whole establishment, 
shewing that, if the revenues are equit¬ 
ably distributed, there would be no 
“ xurphis,” but rather a deficiency. 
And he calls on Lord John Russell, 
admitting that^some of the incumbents 
might be overpaid, to distribute 
the excess among those who were in¬ 
sufficiently endowed, before he ast 
suined a surplus as available for non- 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

To tiiis Lord John gives a positive 
denial, because, forsooth, he cannot 
see the justice of taxing a parish in Ar¬ 
magh for the spiritual instruction of a 
parish in Galway 1 Tlic objection in¬ 
volves a falsehood, because no man is 
taxed in being called upon to pay 
tithes. If he is a tenant, he took the 
land knowing it to be subject to tithes, 
and paid so much less rent for it than 
he would have done had it been tithe- 
free. If he be a landlord, he bought 
or inherited the estate subject to tithes, 
and knowing that for centuries past 
the tithe of the produce was by law 
another’s. To call tithe a tax, there¬ 
fore, is a misnomer, which can hardly 
be used by a statesman without a just 
imputation of deceit. 

A tenlli of the produce is devoted to 
the purposes of religious instruction; 
and that tenth has never, from time im¬ 
memorial, belonged to either landlord 
or tenant. But Lord John thinks it 
unjust to deal with it as with a general 
fund, and to augment an insufficient 
living in one county by a portion of 
that which may be spared from a more 
than sufficient living in another. He 
thinks it unjust to make the land in 
l.einster pay for the religious instruc¬ 
tion of the people of Connaught. 


Upon this poipt,and upon this point 
only, are the two parties contending at 
the present moment. The ministerial 

[ )ress may continue to labour in their 
lonest vocation, of falsely representing 
the Conservative party as determined 
to keep up large livings where there 
are few or no Protestants; but any one 
who chooses to acquaint himself with 
the facts may satisfy himself by a very 
short reference to the parliamentary dis¬ 
cussions, as to this fact,— that the party 
which opposed Lord John Russell’s 
“ appropriation clause” were not op¬ 
posed to the principle of a better distri¬ 
bution of Church property. Had the 
Lichfield-house plan consisted in a re¬ 
duction of the overpaid livings, and an 
improved provision for the underpaid 
ones, the question would have been 
decided long ago. The proposition 
would have been willingly acceded to 
by Sir Robert Peel’s administration, 
and the right hon. baronet would have 
been at this moment in office. But 
this was just the very thing that Lord 
.Tojm and his conspiratoi's least desired. 
Their object was, not to settle the tithe- 
question, or to pacify Ireland, but to 
push for somelliing which Sir Robert 
Peel, as a Conservative minister, could 
not grant; and then to use his refusal 
as a lever wherewith to dislodge him 
from Downing Street. The schenie 
succeeded ; and it next devolved on 
Lord John himself to bring forward a 
tithe-bill of his own. 

In doing this, it might be naturally 
expected that, for appearances’ sake, 
that appropriation clause wliicli li.id al¬ 
ready done such good service (to Lord 
John and his colleagues, if not to the 
country,) should be yrreserved. It was 
so preserved, and again the peace of 
Ireland was sacrificed to party intrigue. 
The bill was remitted to the Lords in 
such a form as to ensure its condemna¬ 
tion : this was knowingly and delibe¬ 
rately done by the Whig-Radical party 
in the Commons; and, by so doing, 
all the miseries and bloodshed of ano- 
,ther year’s tithe-agitation was rendered 
inevitable ;—and all for what? 

Fifty thousand pounds per annum, it 
was said, might be taken from the Irisli 
Church properly, for the purposes of 
education. This sum, if it had been 
asked ofihejiouse as a mere grant, un- 
con nected w i tli the tithe-q uest io n, m i ght 
have been obtained without the least 
difficulty. But no,—the barg.ain made 
with O'Connell and his tail, in the 
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Lichfield'boiisd conclave, was that, on 
the pretext of wanting funds for edu¬ 
cation, a seizure should be effected of 
a certain portion of the Church pro¬ 
perty in Ireland, which, by the prin¬ 
ciple involved in it, would render the 
confiscation of the rest on/y a question 
of time. The whole atrocity, there¬ 
fore, of the “ appropriation clause" 
was maintained, and the bill was sent 
up to the Lords in such form as to 
render it impossible for tliem to pass it. 

Be it remembered, then, that the 
two main reasons on which this pre¬ 
cious appropriation clause would fain 
rest, are fairly cut from under it. If 
funds be needed for the purposes of 
education in Ireland, those funds, as 
far as the Conservatives are concerned, 
will be readily provided. And if the 
grievance of a few livings with good 
incomes and scarcely any Proteslanls 
is alleged, v\'e are equally ready to 
concur in any plan by which the sur¬ 
plus, in those particular cases, shall be 
applied to the increase of the many in¬ 
sufficient benefices which unquestioii- 
ably exist. 

Lord John Russell lakes his stand 
here. He will not agree to the idea 
of a re-clist/'ibution, but he insists upon 
it, that where a revenue exists without 
a good number of Protestants, it shall 
be taken away ; wliile the ov erworked 
and underpaid labourer in another part 
of the vineyard may continue to be 
underpaid ; for that no pai t of this 
surplus shall be “appropriated” to 
him. 

Lord John Russell’s “most exqui¬ 
site reason ” for this is, that it is not 
reasonable to take the funds raised in 
Leinster and to apply them to church 
purposes in Connaught or Ulster. 
Now, as it is perfectly undeniable, that 
neither landlord nor tenant are wronged 
by having to pay tithes — as it is 
quite clear that the funds thus raised 
are a perfectly distinct property, and 
are in no respect a tar levied on cer¬ 
tain persons, it is not easy to see who 
would be injured, or what would be 
the ground of complaint, even sup¬ 
posing the tithes of the most southerly 
parish in Ireland to be applied in sup¬ 
porting a clergyman in the extremity 
of the north. But what we wish to 
ask is, Whether Lord Joint Russell, 
in his further progress,has the honesty 
to adhere to his own principle 1 Since 
,he holds the Church property of each 
particular district to be, in some nian- 
VOL. XIII. ^0. LXXIV. 


ner or other, tied to that district, so 
that it may not justly be bestowetl out 
of it, does he maintain the same oju- 
nion when he proceeds to derelope 
and to work out his own plan ? 

Nothing of the kind I His own 
scheme is merely this: that where the 
number of Protestants is but small, 
there the benefice shall be suppressed, 
and the revenues of it, not appropri¬ 
ated to schools in that district, but 
brought into a general fund, out of 
which grants for schools are to issue. 
Thus, the notion of any peculiar pro¬ 
perty in the tithes of a district be¬ 
longing to that district, is at once 
given up, and a general fund receives 
tlie whole. Hence there is no security 
whatever, that the money which is 
raised in Connaught may not be ex¬ 
pended in Ulster, or vke versa. But 
if a general fund may thus be esta¬ 
blished for the purposes of education, 
what reason is there that just such a 
fund should not be set up, for the better 
distribution of Church revenues? Not 
the injustice of taking from Munster to 
give to Leinster, assuredly; for that 
fault belongs quite as mucli to Lord 
.lohn’s plan as to any other that has 
been sugge.sted. He refuses to throw 
the expected “surplus” into a general 
fund for church purposes; but when 
he comes to his own “education” 
sclieine, there he has recourse to a 
general fund without the least hesita¬ 
tion 1 Admirable, consistent legisla¬ 
tion 1 honest, candid, subterfuge-haling 
Lord John 1 

III. But there is another point of 
mighty importance, which we have yet 
to bring under notice. 

No one can imagine, that eventually 
and permanently any different prin¬ 
ciples can or will be applied to the 
English and Irish Churches. Circum¬ 
stances differ, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to differ; but, making every 
allowance for these, it will be impos¬ 
sible to establish any settled basis of 
action with respect to Church property 
in lielapd, which will not very speedily 
be quotitl and argued from in England 
also. 

Now, Lord John Russell told his 
'Devonshire constituents, not very long 
since, that the Church property of 
England was not too large; it only 
required a better distribution. With 
equal truth has it been pressed upon 
him, and he has not denied the fact, 
that the Church property of Ireland, 
F 
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in the aggregate, was not too large, 
and that all its assumed excess would 
vanish on a better distribution. 

But, to suit his present purpose — 
which was nothing more or less than 
just to satisfy his Irish allies — his 
lordship now tells us, that each bene¬ 
fice must stand on its own merits; or, 
in other words, that those which have 
too muck must be diminished, while 
those which have too little must not be 
increased : the reciprocity, as it is an 
Irish question, being “ all on one side.” 

Consider for a moment, then, whe¬ 
ther this principle can be established 
in Ireland without being instantly ad¬ 
duced, and with powerful effect, in 
England also. We liave in England 
many anomalies, which every true 
friend of the church would rejoice to 
see removed. We have some bene¬ 
fices with but trifling duties, and re¬ 
venues of 1000^. or 2000/. a-year; and 
we have many others, with great and 
overwlielmingt demands on the time 
and exertions of the irmumhent, while 
their incomes are miserably scanty and 
insufficient. On the whole, to use 
Lord John’s own argument, the re¬ 
venues of the Church, in the aggregate, 
are certainly not more than sufficient; 
and all that is needed is a better 
distribution. 

But once establish tlie principle of 
the “appropriation clause” in Ireland, 
and how long will it be before its 
application to England also is found 
out? Decide lliat the large, livings 
with suwil duty in Ireland are to be 
diminished in emolument, while the 
small livings with large duty are not to 
be increased, and can any one imagine 
that an equally beautiful scheme w’ill 
not be concocted, before three years 
are over, for England also? 

There are, doubtless, in England, as 
well as in Ireland, benefices which, 
taken by themselves, would shew an 
unquestionable “surplus.” Often the 
most populous parish is, for that very 
reason, tlie least lucrative. Nay, we 
have known it actually to occur, tliat 
in a yrarish which was former|jf of com¬ 
fortable income and small labour, the 
rapid spread of buildings and vast in¬ 
crease of population has operated, by 
driving agriculture away, to reduce 
the income of the rector to a mere 
trifle, while it augmented his labours 
at least twenty-fold. And we doubt 
not that the converse would be found 
to be often true —that a living is a 


good one, because the population is 
small, and the land wholly employed 
in agriculture. 

Adopt, then. Lord John Russell’s 
principle, and we shall immediately be 
told that there are parishes here and 
parishes there, with large revenues and 
scarcely any parisliioners. And when 
we meet this with the common-sense 
reply that there are many more which 
have large duties and scarcely any in¬ 
comes, and that we are ready to go 
into the question of a better distribu¬ 
tion, we .shall be reminded of the case 
of Ireland,^and told that it would be 
absurd to apply the income of an agri¬ 
cultural parish in Cumberland to aug¬ 
ment the too narrow revenues of a ma¬ 
nufacturing curacy in Yorkshire; but 
that “ each tub must stand on its own 
bottom;”—in other words, that those 
who lacked might contirnie to lack ; 
but that those whiclr had a “ surplus” 
must give up.that surplus to a fund for 
“ education,” or some other stalking- 
horse invented for the occasion. 

•But we need not pursue the subject 
any further. There is no doubt that, 
could the scheme succeed in Ireland, it 
would quickly succeed in England also. 
But it can never be tolerated in either. 
Tlie whole is a system of cheating and 
knavery ; and the more it is scrutinized 
tlie more gross and intolerable will its 
attempted delusions appear. Mean¬ 
while, be it thoroughly understood, that 
to a sober consideration of the question 
of distribution, we, as Conservatives, are 
not at all opposed ; that, without advo¬ 
cating any theoretic scheme of equaliza¬ 
tion, we should be glad to see, both in 
Ireland and England, the poorer bene¬ 
fices enlarged, and, where practicable, 
by means derived from ibc richer ones. 
But to any such one-sided and hypo¬ 
critical proposal as the “ appropriation 
clause,” by which the pauper curacies 
were to be left as tiiey were, and the 
wealthy rectories confiscated to a non- 
ecclesiastical use, we declare, in the 
name of the honest and clear-sighted 
people of England, unrelenting and 
ancliangeable warfare. 

“ Well,” said a Whig, one day, 
“ but some of you go further, and tell 
us that there will be no surplus at ail: 
now, if you are perfectly convinced that 
this will be the case, I cannot under¬ 
stand why you should make such a fuss 
about the matter. Upon this hypothe¬ 
sis, the bill will do you no harm ; why, 
then, not let it pass quietly ?’’ 
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** Because,” said his Conservative 
friend, “it involves a principle fraught 
with every possible evil. If you find 
your neiglibour’s hand in your breeches’ 
pocket, you do not stop to think whe¬ 


ther or not he is likely to find any 
thing there; but you tell him, without 
an instant's hesitation, * Take your 
hand out, sir! take it out, sir! this 
instant, sir! or-!’ ” 


PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835. 


In the days of our ancestors, super¬ 
annuated spinsters, effete matrons, and 
wives at last hopeless of ofl'spring, were 
wont to subside into tolerably harm¬ 
less, and, not unfrequently, useful 
members of society. The maidens 
might be, peradventure, soured by 
their disappointment—addicted gener¬ 
ally to envy and uncharitableness — 
too little indulgent to the passionate 
devotion of the young girl for her lover 
— unjust in their appreciation of the 
finer and nobler qualities of the other 
sex — but let us honestly declare (and 
the experience of every man will fur¬ 
nish him with an example from the 
precincts of the paternal hearth), this 
lay only as an incrustation, which 
Time had wrought ujion the surface ; 
beneath, there was an infinite fund of 
loving-kindness, which was ever and 
ever drawn upon for the benefit of 
those who needed care, or solace, or 
support — the young, the afflicted, the 
poor. But the utility of the elderly 
matron was alloyed by no shew of 
repining at her lot. Her duties in one 
capacity having been discharged, other 
duties befitting her time of life, and 
equally honourable, claimed her care; 
she became naturally the instructor 
and guardian of her children, or grand¬ 
children, or nearest of kin — of the re¬ 
presentatives in the world, now and 
long after she may have sunk to her 
peaceful grave, of those upon whom 
the dearest and most fervent affections 
of her heart had been bestowed. Con¬ 
trariwise, however, in these days of 
spurious ambition, kind maiden-aunts 
and good grandmammas are quite out 
of fashion ; the quiet of a home, the 
unostentatious performance of kindly 
works, the deep regret of the family 
circle over the gentle and beloved 
dame seasonably gathered to her rest, 
are rarely regarded as adequate re¬ 


wards for the toils of Life's evening 
and night, and too often are despised 
altogether. We have of late many in¬ 
stances in which the spinster, desper¬ 
ate of matrimony, and the matron or 
widow, whose day of fruitfulness is 
gone by, would seem to consider her¬ 
self unsexed, and thereby qualified to 
enter upon a new and peculiar career. 
Safe against the blandishments of wo¬ 
man, the violence of man ; secure 
against 

“ the he;irtach, 

And all the natural shocks the flesh is 
heir to 

so far as passion is concerned, they 
vvould seem to think, in defiance of 
the allegory, that albeit having of old 
made choice of the favours of Venus, 
they have now attained the protection 
and inspiration of the goddess of Wis¬ 
dom, and that the gifts of .luno must 
naturally follow they accordingly 
assume forthwith all the oracular im¬ 
portance of a Tiresias. In common 
with all forms of intellectual inquiet¬ 
ude, this is displayed after many fash¬ 
ions; but, certainly, its most ofl'ensive 
form is in book-making and travel- 
mongering. The trunk of the effete 
fig-tree that will not condescend to be 
a bench, can hardly, if it be capable of 
taking another form, escape that of an 
obscene deity. 

Certainly it is abundantly ludicrous 
to see an old woman denying to her 
age its needful rest, and trotting about 
the world with a note-book in her 
hand, and presuming to treat of mat¬ 
ters wherewith sex, habits, education, 

' power, and grasp of intellect, alike for¬ 
bid the possibility of her being well- 
acquainted. But, in my mind, the 
very worst specimen of this class of 
old women-errant is she who rejoices 
in the appropriate name of Frances 
Trollope, \^'e used to think Lady 


• “ As for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure them— ‘ That he 
that preferred Helena quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallasfor whosoever esteemeth 
too much of amorous affection, quitteth bodi riches and wisdom.”—. Bacon's Enatf 
a/ Love, 
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Morgan bad enough, but she is really 
quite charming in comparison with Mrs. 
Trollope. Her ladyship’s faults were 
those of ignorance and vulgarity; but 
then, decidedly, she was clever, smart, 
and quick-sighted to a degree, with an 
exquisite sense of the ridiculous, and 
a relish and love for fun. The hu¬ 
morous spirit of the old play-actor, 
Oweiison, was strong within her; and 
her books of travels were always amus¬ 
ing : for when you could not laugh 
with her, you were sure to laugh at 
her. We ttiink, liowever, she mistook 
her path in literature. We know no¬ 
body who ought to be able to write so 
good an Irish farce: we wish (if she 
have not played out her part in this 
phantasmal scene) that she would try 
her hand at one—perhaps it is not yet 
loo late. With respect to Mrs.Trollope, 
however, she is as vulgar — we should 
say, more vulgar, than miladi, but that 
we hold that, in vulgarity there are no 
degrees ; and she is more ignorant; 
she is quite as vain,(juite as presump¬ 
tuous, quite as affected ; she determines 
every thing, from a political consti¬ 
tution to the cut of a petticoat, from 
the character of a warrior and a states¬ 
man to that of some play-acting buf¬ 
foon, from the genius of a poet down 
to the talent of some doctrinaire scrib¬ 
bler, with the same desperate hardi¬ 
hood born of vanity and ignorance. 
But of Lady Morgan’s better qualities 
she has few, and these in a low degree. 
She flounders sadly in her attempts at 
smartness and wit; her gaiety is not 
natural; it appears the result of pain¬ 
ful and unseemly effort; it reminds 
you always of a Dutch-built old wo¬ 
man, with her wrinkles caulked with 
carmine, trying to skip about and 
giggle like a girl. Her humour is 
cumbrous, and not of a right breed. 
She is grossly partial, and very im¬ 
precise in her statements of facts. Her 
estimate of character, whether in refer¬ 
ence to multitudes or individuals, is 
invariably absurd, unjust, or wilfully* 
unfair. She evidently writes always 
not from a love of truth, nor even a 
love of writing, but to answer some 
purpose of her own — to gratify malice 
or promote her private interest. She 
was first brought into notice by a book 
about America, at which the British 
public, in despite of their better feel¬ 


ings, were something amused, because 
it pandered to some unworthy preju¬ 
dices which we cannot as yet quite 
help entertaining towards our trans¬ 
atlantic brethren. It was overmuch 
belauded by some people, yet surely 
nothing could be more manifestly un¬ 
just than her strictures upon the Ame¬ 
ricans generally — nothing more au¬ 
dacious than her pretending to draw 
gqjieral conclusions from the experience 
she enjoyed, and the opportunities that 
were afforded to her. Although she 
travelled in company with an indi¬ 
vidual, whose opinions and conduct 
ought to have excluded her from all 
decent society—although she travelled 
in the least civilised parts of a newly 
populated country, she pronounced 
opinions upon American society, and 
America generally, with astounding 
confidence. An American traveller 
who landed (n the Hebrides, and jour¬ 
neyed as far forth as Aberdeen, might 
just as honestly have written about 
Fngland and English society. It was 
impossible, however, not to laugh at 
some of the scenes she described ; not 
that she shewed any ability in depicting 
them, but because they were new, and 
in themselves intrinsically amusing, as 
exhibiting traits of semicivili.sation. 
But stories touching them lay all about 
her; and no man can dine in company 
with a good-humoured and pleasant 
Yankee, without hearing ten times 
better stories than any she has told. 
Materials, too, of pleasantry, such as she 
has imported from over-sea, lie here at 
home, ready to the hand of the writer 
of ability. Witness the several inter¬ 
esting tales that Galt has founded upon 
the peculiarities of disposition and 
manners of certain of our own fellow- 
subjects, that dwell within a couple of 
days’journey of the metropolis. 

Mrs. Trollope, we believe, has done 
other things besides travels “ to order,” 
as the tradesman’s phrase runs, fur the 
booksellers; but if these had their hour, 
it was very noiselessly ; and they now 
repose, as an Homeric pleonast might 
say, “ mute in silence ” on the shelves 
of the circulating library. Her last 
work, however, like unto the first with 
which we are acquainted, is a Book 
concerning Men and Manners: it is 
entitled Paris and the Parisians in 
1835.* That it was written “to order,” 


• Peris and the Parisians. 2 vols. London, 1835. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
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and for an especial purpose, we have 
little doubt; that it was represented 
by herself, and expected by certain 
others, to produce “ a sensation ” in 
Ens^Iand, and to operate upon public 
opinion, we have just as little doubt. 
That this might be well suspected, she 
is evidently aware ; that people must 
be astonished at the statements she 
makes, the opinions she professes, the 
conclusions at which she arrives, she 
knew right well: but she was prepared 
for it—most probably provided, before¬ 
hand, with satisfactory consolation for 
it—and so she is determined to put a 
brazen face on the matter. Here is 
her explanation in her preface; we shall 
quote it entire, and give her the full 
benefit of it: 

" From the very beginning of reading 
and writing — nay, doubtless from the 
very beginning of epeaking— Truth, im¬ 
mortal Truth, has been the object of 
ostensible worship to all who road and 
to all who listen ; and, in the abstract, 
it is unquestionably held in high vene¬ 
ration by all yet in the detail of eveay- 
day practice : the majority of mankind 
often hate it, and are seen to bear pain, 
disappointment, and sorrow, more pa¬ 
tiently than its honoured voice, when it 
echoes not tlieir own opinion. 

“ Preconceived notions generally take 
a much firmer hold of tlie mind than can 
be obtained by any statement, however 
clear and plain, which tends to overthrow 
them ; and if it happen that these are 
connected with an honest intention of 
being right, they are often mistaken for 
principles: in which case, the attempt 
to shake them is considered not merely 
as a folly, but a sin. 

“ With this conviction strongly im¬ 
pressed upon my mind, it requires some 
moral courage to publish these volumes ; 
for they are written in conformity to the 
opinions of perhaps none; and, worse 
still, there is that in them which may be 
considered as contradictory to my own. 
Had 1, before my late visit to Paris, 
written a book for the purpose of .'idvo- 
cating the opinions I entertained on the 
State of the couritr}', it certainly would 
have been composed in a spirit by no 
means according in all points with that 
manifested in the following pages ; but 
while profiting by every occasion which 
permitted me, to mix with distinguished 
people of all parties, I learned much of 
which I was (in common, I suspect, 
with many others) very profoundly ig- 
norant. I found good where I looked 


for mischief, strength where I antici¬ 
pated weakness, and the watchful wis¬ 
dom of cautious legislators most use¬ 
fully at work for the welfare of their 
country, instead of the crude vagaries of 
a revolutionary government, acting only 
in leading blindfold the deluded popu¬ 
lace who trusted to them. 

“ The result of this was, first, a wa¬ 
vering, and then a change of opinion, 
not as to the immutable laws which 
should regulate hereditary succession, 
or the regret that it should ever have 
been deemed expedient to violate them, 
but ns to the wisest way in which the 
French nation, situated as it actually is, 
can be governed; so as best to repair 
the grievous injuries left by former con- 
v'ulsions, and most effectually to guard 
against a recurrence of them in future. 

“ That the present policy of France 
keeps these objects steadily in view, and 
tliat much wisdom and courage are at 
work to advance them, cannot be doubted; 
and tliose most anxious to advocate the 
sacred cause of well-ordered authority 
amongst all the nation% of the earth, 
should be the first to bear testimony to 
this truth.” 

Now, in tho first instance, to ap¬ 
preciate Mrs. Trollope's sincerity, we 
should, after reading this, like to know 
how many months, w’eeks, or clays, 
she lived in Paris; and this deter¬ 
mined, be the time long or short, cer¬ 
tainly in perusing her volumes we are 
warned by her own statement to re¬ 
mark, and consider curiously, by what 
process it was her old convictions be¬ 
came first disturbed, and finally over¬ 
thrown ; and upon what materials, as 
a foundation, she has erected the su¬ 
perstructure of her new opinions. Un¬ 
less we can see good reason for the 
change, we sitall be compelled to con¬ 
clude that an intellectual miracle has 
been performed upon her, through 
the agency of that respectable Saint, 
Louis Philippe; who, notwithstanding 
her magniloquent kindness, in our poor 
opinion stands a most excellent chance 
of being converted into a martyr. 

'A;^Xtiv S’ ttS rt! kt ’tXs* »i wjJv- 

tTniy, 

"Opi tv 6i«v, kki «vSg«.* 

And she has seen, accordingly, that 
the son and grandchildren of Citizen 
Egalit6 are Gods — that the Doctrin¬ 
aires are Men—and that none other 
deserve the name, albeit wearing the 


* But the mist, in sooth, for thee, from thine eyes have I taken, which erstwhile 
Iny there, that well you may distinguish both Divinity, and, in likewise, mortal. 
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form of breathing human flesh. There 
are, we fancy, just a sufficient number 
of exceptions, in the persons of anti¬ 
quated Carlists, to approve the general 
rule. Mrs. Trollope has chosen to 
put her work inio the form of letters, 
as did Miss Helen Maria Williams in 
the bygone days of the great revolution. 
We suppose it must have been in de¬ 
ference to tliis patroness of Colonel 
Egalile that the choice was made, be¬ 
cause otherwise a form less inviting 
or expedient could not liave been 
taken : the fact of writing to publish 
destroys the^very essence of a letter. 
Farewell, then, to the freedom, the 
ease, the unreservedness, which cha¬ 
racterise the comtnunicalioii of the 
friend abroad to the one, or to the few, 
he loves at home 1 The style is sure 
to be slip-shod, at one time, from an 
affectation of ease; bombastic, at an¬ 
other, from an affectation of earnest¬ 
ness, excitement, enthusiasm. It can 
never be natural. Besides, now-a-days, 
public letter-writing from Paris is a 
very common-place occupation ; it 
brines one into comparison, if it re¬ 
duce you not to the category of, the 
ordinary newspaper correspondent : 
and, sooth to say, Mrs. Trollope’s ef¬ 
fusions, though poured forth at a burst, 
can claim no superiority over the drib- 
blinds of (). P.Q., or any other lettered 
contributor to the journals. The choice 
of topics is pretty much the same, and 
these are the things that excite “ the 
sensation ” of the hour: abuse of some, 
pufling of others, scandal of people 
whom the world happens to know, 
reviews of soldiers and of books, 
theatres, exhibitions, public places, 
pageants, &c. ; — all such mailers 
as continuously set, or rather keep 
the Parisian multitude of systematic 
idlers agape. With the exception of 
certain speculations, moral, political, 
literary, and philosophical, the waifs 
and strays of Parisian society, to be 
picked up by every sojourner, and 
which are too old and; musty to suit 
the purposes of the diurnal scribbler, 
there is no difference between him and 
Mrs. Trollope, save that he or she 
may peradventure be of a sex, and 
breathes forth unostentatiously each 
day that which Mrs. Trollope, after 
the labour of months, pencil in hand, 
obliges the town withal in one grand 
report. We have accordingly done 
Miss Williams injustice, albeit she did 
write letters for the public, in com¬ 


paring her work with the volumes be¬ 
fore us. She wrote at a time of great 
events, when the throes of Paris shook 
all Europe. She wrote concerning 
matters still involved in doubt, and 
still invested with a terrific interest. 
Her opinions were erroneous, but 
they were perfectly sincere; she had 
means of acquainting herself with the 
facts of which she wrote ; she was on 
terms of flimiliar intercourse with the 
leaders of that party whose principles 
she sliared and whose cause she advo¬ 
cated. Mrs.Trollope does tiot venture 
even to insinuate that she is intimate 
either with the son of Egalite or the 
chiefs of the party that support him; 
nor, it is clear, had she any other of 
the advantages above enumerated She 
came to Paris simply and solely to 
make a book, and to make the most 
of it; and, as we have already hinted, 
doubtless she bad good reasons for the 
way in which, she made it. No! but 
there are a couple of volumes of Let¬ 
ters on Paris, to which hers bear a 
sti’ong tesemblance. They were pub¬ 
lished some thirty years ago, and were 
the work of a hack Utlcruteur, an es¬ 
sayist, playwright, political spy, &c., 
called Kotzebue. It appears, that 
whenever he buried a wife (there are 
two ca.ses recorded against him.) he 
betook himself to the French capital 
and made a book, which be published 
in the form of letters addressed to a 
fair friend. We have now before us 
a translation of his work of 1803, which 
is adorned by a singularly amusing 
gloss. Poverty suggesting a labour 
which might be productive, altliough 
ungenial, or the despotism of an 
imperious bibliopole,'compelled some 
patriotic Parisian to translate the Ger¬ 
man’s letters into choice French : but 
mark his vengeance! Whenever he 
discovered Kotzebue in any statement 
which be conceived to be erroneous or 
untrue — whenever, in short, lie dif¬ 
fered in opinion with his author, he 
took the opportunity of writing a note 
upon the subject; and in this he never 
failed to attribute to him some base 
motive, and to inveigh against him in 
terms of personal abuse at once gro¬ 
tesque and gross. Would it not, in 
these days of literary industry, be a 
speculation worthy the enterprise of 
some Knight of the Pen in la Jeune 
France, to get up a translation of Mrs. 
Trollope’s work with such like ap¬ 
pendages? We commend the matter 
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to cbnsideralion; meanwhile we shall 
take a seasonable opportunity of quot¬ 
ing a passage or two from Kotzebue’s 
Souvenirs de Paris* 

Kotzebue was in Paris for two 
months: Mrs. Trollope’s 6rst letter Is 
dated about the middle of April, her 
last informs us of the break-up of the 
Parisian season. This does not very 
definitely declare the length of her 
stay ; but in another place she talks ‘‘ of 
running about Paris for eight or nine 
weeks, with a note-book in her hands.” 
Like the German, too, she has visited 
Paris twice; and, in common with 
him, she commences her work by ad¬ 
dressing to her dear friend a cliapter of 
“ Reflections,” which relate chiefly to 
things in general, and are nevertheless 
bald. For the particular she says: 

" It is just seven years and seven 
months since 1 last visited the capital of 
the Great Nation. 1'he interval is a 
long one, as a portion of human life; 
but how ehort does it appear when the 
events it has brought forth are contem¬ 
plated ! 1 loft tlie white banner* of 

France floating gaily over her palaces, 
and 1 And it turn down and trampled in 
the dust! The renowned lilu?s, for so 
many ages the svnibol of chivalric bra¬ 
very, are every where erased ; and it 
should seem, that the once proud shield 
of St. Louis is soiled, broken, and re- 
vers<?d for ever! 

'* But all this was old.” 

Ay, and observe the philosophic 
manner in which she incontinently re¬ 
ceives and obeys an advice to sanction 
and applaud the change : 

" France is grown young again ; and 1 
am assured that, according to the present 
condition of human judgment, every thing 
is exactlv as it should be. Knighthood, 
glory, shields, banners, faith, loyalty, 
and the like, are gone out of fashion ; 
and they say it is only necessary to look 
about me a little, to perceive liow re¬ 
markably well the present race of French- 
men can do without them: an occupa¬ 
tion, it is added, which I shall And much 
more profitable and amusing than la« 
menting over the mouldering records of 
their ancient greatness.” 

After her assent to this speculative 
optimism so easily, we can well anti¬ 
cipate what is to come; we can per¬ 
ceive from afar that the condition of 
France is most happy, and that with¬ 


out even the guerdon of the bow that 
won Madame Sevign4’s heart, she is 
prepared to declare with her, on the 
part of the French people, “ Our king 
is the greatest king in the world.” We 
cannot be surprised, then, at finding, 
ill the next epistle, the trial of the 
Lyons prisoners announced as the most 
astounding of the Parisian novelties. 
But we sliall hear more on this .subject 
hereafter. Tlie next novelties in order 
which won her admiration were the 
Church of tlie Madeline, lately com¬ 
pleted, on which she lavishes extra¬ 
ordinary and most fulsome praise, 
and the column of the Place Vendome. 
As a specimen of Trolloppian taste, 
let us quote her remarks upon the ill 
proportioned and absurd statue which 
lias been erected upon the latter. 

“ This statue of Napoleon oilers the 
only instance I remember in which that 
most grotesque of iiuropoan habiliments, 
‘ a cocked hat,’ has been immortalised 
in marble or in bronze witli good effect. 
The original, with its flowing outline 
of Roman drapery, was erected by a 
Reeling of pride ; but this ))ortrait of him 
has the every-day familiar look that could 
best satisfy affection. Instead of causing 
the eye to turn away, as it does from 
some faithful portraitures of modern cos. 
tume, with positive disgust, this chapeau 
a irois comes, and th& Well-known loose 
redinp^olc, leave that air of picturesque 
truth in them which is sure to please the 
taste, even where it does not touch the 
heart. 

“ To the French themselves, this statue 
is little short of an idol. Fresh votive 
vvreaths are perpetually hung about its 
pedestal, and little draperies of black 
crape constantly renewed, shew plainly 
how fondly his memory is still cherished. 
While Napoleon was still among them, 
the halo of his military glory, bright 
as it was, could not so dazzle the eyes 
of the nation, but that some portentous 
spots were discerned even in the very 
nucleus of that glory itself; hut now 
that it shines upon them across his tomb, 
it is gazed at with an enthusiasm of de¬ 
voted affection, which mixes no memory 
of error with its regrets. 

” It would, 1 think, be very difficult 
to find a Frenchman, let his party be 
what it might, who would speak of Na¬ 
poleon with disrespect. I one day passed 
the foot of his gorgeous pedestal, in 
company with a legitimate tarn reproche, 
who, raising his eyes to the statue, said, 
‘ Notre position, Madame Trollope, est 


• Souvenirs de Paris en 1804. Par Auguste Kotzebue. Traduits de I'Alletnand, 
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bkn dure; nous arons perdu le droit 
d’etre fideles sans avoir plus celui d’etre 
fiers.’” 

Bahl as Napoleon himself would 
exclaim. How sweet, dear Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope! this must sound in the ears of the 
Citizen-king—the monarch of Peace 
— of the Charter—of the Law—the 
nursling of the Press—the fondling of 
the men of July—the crowning mercy 
of the Barricades—Lafayette’s “ best 
of Republics”—llie very Saturn of 
sovereigns, wlio, in his unfeigned ad¬ 
miration of the metal, has restored the 
Golden Age 1 But is not this anecdote 
about llie legitimate suns reproclie .all 
fulsomely French, and evidently suspi¬ 
cious, as related to have happened in 
the narrator’s presence — is it not ratlier 
awkward? Whatl have not the French 
le droit d’itre fiers of the conquest of 
Algiers — of the wound of the eldest 
hope—the young lulus of Ln Jeiine 
France —of the campaigns of Paris 
and of Lyons—and the umbrella of 
the Citizen-king—the fair ideal of 
lesgens a. pampluie —the very cynosure 
of thege?is de cusquette! Oh, Trollope, 
Trollope 1 how could you make such a 
slip ? The lance of Charlemagne, the 
Bvvord of Napoleon, you are well aware, 
never did such services of glory upon 
earth as the umbrella ofLouis-Philippe. 
Besides, it may be remembered by 
others, as well as ourselves, that this 
sentiment of the legitimist sum reproche 
is but an off-shoot from a grand rnot in 
one of Chauteaubriand’s harangues, in 
which, speaking of the condition of the 
French under Napoleon, as contrasted 
with their present, he said, “ C'ctoil 
I'esclavagc mains la hontc 

Let us pass on to the third epistle ; 
it relates to regenerated France and 
“ slang phrases ”— a very proper, 
though not very complimentary, asso¬ 
ciation of subjects. It appears that 
there are two especial new mots d'argot, 
rococo and decousu. 

” The first,” she observes, “ appears 
to me to bo applied by the young and 
innovating to every thing which bears 
the stamp of the taste, principles, or feel¬ 
ings of time past. That part of the 
French population, to which the epithet 
' rococo’ is thus applied, may be under¬ 
stood to combiue all varieties of old fn. 
Bhionism, from the gentle advocate for 
laced coats and diamond sword-knots, 
up to the high-minded, venerable loyalist, 
who only loves his rightful king the bet¬ 
ter because he haa no means left to re¬ 


quite bia love. Such is the iuterpretatioa 
of rococo in the mouth of a doctrinaire. 
But if a republican speaks it, he means 
that it should include also every grada¬ 
tion of orderly obedience, even to the 
powers that be, and, in fact, whatever 
else may he considered as essentially 
connected either with law or gospel. 
There is another adjective, which ap¬ 
pears also to recur so frequently as fully 
to merit, in the same manner, the distinc¬ 
tion of being considered as fashionable. 
It is, however, a good old legitimate 
word, admirably expressive too, and at 
present of more than ordinary utility. 
This is ‘ decousu and it seems to be the 
epithet given by the sober-minded to all 
that smacks of the rambling nonsense of 
the new school of literature, and of all 
those fr.ngments of opinions which bang 
so loosely about the minds of the young 
men who discourse fashionably of philo¬ 
sophy in Paris.” 

She goes on to remark : 

“ Were the whole population to bo 
classed under two great divisions, I doubt 
if they would be more expressively de¬ 
signated th.an by these two appellations, 
the d^cousii and the rococo, 1 have al. 
ready stated who it is form the rococo 
class ; thedecHusu division, as embracing 
the whole of the ultra romantic school of 
authors, be they novellists, dramatists, 
or poets — all shades of republicans, from 
the avowed eulogists of the ‘ spirited 
llobespiorre,’ to the gentler disciples of 
Lnmenais—most of the schoolboys, and 
all the poissardes of Paris.” 

The next letter is for the most part 
devoted to the theatres, and to Mdlle 
Mars. That strange person, who, al¬ 
though old enough to be a grandmo¬ 
ther, and not denied that blessing in 
her proper person, does yet enchant the 
Parisians in E,lmirc, Celimene, llor- 
tense, and the other exquisite heroines 
of French comedy. Kotzebue, after 
witnessing the representation of one of 
his own pieces, thus speaks of her, in 
the year 1803. We are compelled to 
quote entire the passage in which his 
remarks on the “ young grace” occur. 

“ Les Deux Freres furent represent^s 
mieux quo je no les ai jamais vus et 
comma jo no les reverr.ii certaioeinent 
jamais, Baptiste dans le Capitaine, 
Michot dans Jean Buller (unique ini¬ 
mitable), Mademoiselle Mars dans Char- 
lotte(aimableau-delade tout expression: 
une naiVeto, une modestie, uno finesse, 
une innocence! il est vraiment impos¬ 
sible de r6sister d. I’attrait endiantenr de 
cette jeune grace) : Damns dans le 
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Docteur Blohm, Laroebelle dans celui 
d’Eysterborn,” &c. &c. 

Mrs. Trollope went to see her in 
1835, that is, thirty-two years after¬ 
ward, and exhausts all her superlatives 
in applause. Listen I 

“ I perceived with great pleasure, on 
reaching the theatre, that the Parisians, 
fickle in nil else, were still faithful in 
their adoration of Mademoiselle Mars ; 
for now, for perliaps the five hundredth 
representation of her Elmire, the barri¬ 
cades were ns necessary, the queue as 
long and as full, as when, fifteen years 
ago, I was told to remark the wonderful 
power of attraction possessed by an 
actress already greatly past the first 
bloom of youth and beauty. Were the 
Parisians ns defensible in their ordinary 
love of change, as they are in this sin¬ 
gular proof of fidelity, it would be well. 
It is, however, strange witchery. That 
the ear should be gratified and the feel¬ 
ings awakened by the skilj'ul intonations 
of a voice, the sweetest, perhaps, that 
ever blest a mortal, is quite intelligible ; 
but that the eye should follow with su^h 
unwearied delight every look and move¬ 
ment of a woman — not very old, for that 
does sometimes happen at Paris — but 
one known to be so from one end of 
Europe to the other, is certainly a sin¬ 
gular phenomenon. Yet so it is; and, 
could you see her, you would understand 
why, not how, it is so. There is still 
a charm, a grace in every movement of 
Mademoiselle Mars, however trifling and 
however slight, which instantly capti¬ 
vates the eye, and forbids it to wander 
to any other object, even though that 
object be young and lovely. Why is it 
that none of the young heads c an learn 
to turn like hers 1 why can no arms move 
with the samebeautifulandea.sy elegance 1 
Her very fingers, even when gloved, seem 
to aid her expression ; and the quietest 
and least posture-studying of actresses 
contrives to make the most trifling and 
ordinary inoveincrit assist in giving eflect 
to her part. 

“ 1 would willingly consent to bo dead 
for a few hours, if I could meanwhilo 
bring Moliere to life, and let him see 
Mars play one of his hest-loved cha- 
racters. How delicious would be bis 
pleasure in beholding the creature of bis 
own fancy thus exquisitely alive before 
him, and of marking, moreover, the thrill 
that makes itself heard along the closely- 
packed rows of the parterre, when his wit, 
convoyed by this charming conductor, 
runs round the house like a touch of 
electricity. Do you think the best smile 
of Louis le Grand could be worth this 1” 

The tone of extreme and vulgar ex¬ 


aggeration in which the latter part of 
this is written may cast an air of ridi¬ 
cule upon the whole; but, in truth, it 
is impossible sufficiently to praise or 
admire the Mars even of 1836 as a 
comedian. The charm of eye—the posi¬ 
tive witchery in a woman who never 
could have been more than pretty—yet 
remains to the stage-spectator in full 
force,— so does the indefinable, the 
exquisite grace of manner, of motion, 
and of mine. Her forna is one of 
those 

“ That Time forbears to touch. 
And turns away his scythe to meaner 
things.” 

The magic of her delicious accents— 
the soul-subduing spell of her voice 
—does likewise remain ; it is still 

" So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear. 
That finer, simpler music, ne’er was 
heard.” 

As a proof of that delicate clearness 
and purity of intonation which is its 
characteristic,— or, to speak with the 
logicians, its essential difference,— it 
may be remarked that, no man know¬ 
ing the language can fail, however un¬ 
familiar with the French accent, to fol¬ 
low her in every syllable that she ut¬ 
ters. She is in all respects the very 
fair ideal of a play-actress, with all the 
good and amiable qualities in the high¬ 
est degree of which such a person is 
capable, and with all those defects 
whicli are incidental to her calling. 
Time will work [ler wilfully no wrong; 
and she, as far forth as she can manage 
it, is, in gratitude, determined never to 
admit age. She still insists upon 
enacting lex jetinespcrsonnes, whilst wo¬ 
men who might l)e lier grandchildren 
are obliged to disguise themselves as 
crones. To borrow a phr-ase from Miss 
1‘idgeworth’s French Clay,—“ When 
we were in Paris,” there was an amus¬ 
ing story current about a quarrel with a 
brother societuire of the Theatre Fran- 
^•ais, which he adroitly brought to a 
close by an insinuation deadly to her 
ear. It is notorious that she has “ a 
devil of a spiritand she was consi¬ 
dered a rnauvaise camarade. She was 
very abusive to Cartigny; and, after 
suffering her to exhaust her eloquence 
and her rage, he very calmly addressed 
himself to the company to the follow¬ 
ing effect : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
you have seen that Mdlle Mars has 
done all.she possibly could to provoke 
me; but I have not said one word in 
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reply. I have too much respect for 
her talent [the lady made a haughty 
and contemptuous inclination of her 
head], for her sex [the lady’s lips re- 
laxea into a smile, for Cartigny was a 
stalwart clean-built fellow, and had 
been a bold dragoon in his day], and 
for her age 1’ [The lady flounced out 
of the room in an agony of rage.]” 

Turn we again to Mrs. Trollope, 
with whom we have been happy to 
agree for once. We pass over her cri¬ 
ticisms upon painting, of which she 
writes in profound ignorance,— but it 
was necessary to treat upon the subject 
—it was necessary to furnish forth ma¬ 
terials for a letter. And yet, unfortu¬ 
nately for her, she has suffered to re¬ 
main unnoticed one of the finest col¬ 
lections in Europe,— the Spanish pic¬ 
tures of Marshal Soult, among which 
are to be found many of the noblest 
works of Murillo and Velasquez. By 
this omission she has lost at least two 
chapters, and 'an opportunity of prais¬ 
ing or abusing the marshal, as it might 
best like Louis Philippe. We wiH 
follow her, however, from pictures to 
politics. In her next letter we learn that 
she has been enlightened on the subject 
of the monster-process, by a republican 
and a doctrinaire, whom we hiid to be 
respectively embodiments of the evil 
and good principles. Arimanes, the 
tempter, of course comes first, in order 
that he may be punctually defeated by 
his antagonist. It may be curious, 
however, to note the subtle process of 
this overthrow. 

" ‘ My good lady,’ he (the Doctrinaire) 
began with great kindness, ‘ soi/ez tran- 
quille. There is no more danger of re¬ 
volution at this time in France than there 
is in Rutsia. Loiiis-Philippe is adored, 
the laws are respected, order is univer¬ 
sally established; and if there be a sen¬ 
timent of discontent, or a feeling ap¬ 
proaching to irritation among any de¬ 
serving the name of Frenchmen, it is 
against these miserable vaurietts wlio still 
cherish the wild hope of disturbing our 
peace and our prosperity. But fear no¬ 
thing. Trust me, the number of tliese 
is too small to make it worth while to 
count them.’ You will believe 1 beard 
this with sincere satisfaction; and I 
really felt very grateful, both for the 
information and the friendly manner in 
which it was given.’ 

“ * I rejoice to hear this,’ said I; ' hut 
may I, as a matter of curiosity, ask you 
what you think about this famous trial: 
bow do you think it will end V * As all 
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trials oughtto end,’ he replied, * by bring¬ 
ing all such as are found guilty to punish, 
ment.’ ‘ Heaven grant it!’ said I, ‘ for 
the sake of mankind in general, and for 
that portion of it in particular which 
happen in the present moment to inhabit 
Paris.’” 

Of her remarks upon literature we 
'shall speak hereafter; now we advert 
to some of her proofs of the popularity 
and adoration of Louis Philippe by 
the people. In describing that very 
novel matter, a fete at the Tuileries, 
she states,— 

“ During this time, the king, queen, 
and royal family, appeared on the bal¬ 
cony ; and here the only fault which t 
had perceived in this pretty fete through¬ 
out the day, so strongly as to produce a 
very disagreeable effect : from first to 
last, it seemed that the cause of the 
jubilee was forgotten : not a sound of 
any kind greeted the appearance of the 
royal party. That so gay and demon¬ 
strative a people, assembled in such 
numbers and on such an occasion, should 
remain with uplifted heads gazing on the 
sovereign, without a sound being uttered 
by any single voice, appeared perfectly 
astonishing. However, if there were no 
bravoes, there was decidedly no hissing.” 

Why, they managed these matters 
better in France during the most odious 
days of the banished Bourbons. We 
were never yet present at a fiile in llie 
Tuileries in which, at a reasonable 
rate, a shout could not be got up for 
the king de facto. But the citizen king 
hates expense and noise; and then the 
gendat mes are gone. But let us observe 
him at a review. 

“ The king looks well on horseback— 
so do his sons ; the whole staff, indeed, 
was gay and gallant looking, and in style 
as decidedly aristocrat as any prince need 
desire. Shouts of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ ran 
cheerfully and lustily along the lines ; 
and if these maybe trusted ns indications 
of the feelings of the soldiery towards 
King Philippe, he may, 1 think, feel quite 
indijS'erent as to whatever other vows may 
be uttered concerning him in the distance. 

“ But, in this city of contradictions, 
one can never sit down safely to ruminate 
upon any one inference or conclusion 
whatever, for five minutes afterwards 
you are assured by somebody or other 
that yon are quite wrong, utterly mis¬ 
taken, and that the exact contrary of 
what you suppose is the real facts. 
Thus, on mentioning in the evening the 
cordial reception given by the soldiers 
to the king in the morning, I received 
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for aoswer, ' Je le crois bien, madame; 
les officiers leur commandant de le 
faire.’” 

Very apocryphal adoration all this, 
Mrs. Trollope 1 But perhaps a tri¬ 
umph awaits the citizen king amongst 
the muscadins of the Boulevards! 
Even so; but it is still dashed with 
bitterness. 

" Happily, however, we reached the 
Boulevardes Itnliens in time to see 
King Louis-Philippe, en simple bourgeois, 
passingon foot just before les bains Cliinois, 
but on the opposite side of the way. 
Excepting a small tri-coloured cockade 
in his hat, he had nothing whatever in 
his dress to distinguish him from any 
other gentleman. He is a well-looking, 
portly, middle-aged man, with something 
of dignity in bis step, which, notwith¬ 
standing the un|)retending citizen-like 
style of his promenade, would have 
draw'n attention, and betrayed as some¬ 
body out of the commqp way, even 
without the plain speaking ‘ cocarde tri¬ 
colore.’ There were two gentlemen a few 
paces behind him, as he passed us, w^o, 
1 think, stepped up nearer to him after¬ 
wards ; but there were no other indivi¬ 
duals near who could have been in 
attendance upon him. I observed that 
he was recognised by many, and some 
few hats were taken oft’, particularly by 
two or three I'inglishmen who met him ; 
but his appearance excited little emotion. 
I was amused, however, at the noncha¬ 
lance air with which a young man at some 
distance, in full llobespierrian costume, 
used his lorgnnn to peruse the person of 
the monarch as long as he remained in 
sight.” 

We will not waste a comment upon 
these lame statements, which fall so mi¬ 
serably short of her general assertions, 
or on the bitterness with which the 
doctrinaires regard their political op¬ 
ponents. Perhaps, even independent 
of suggestions from those she has been 
good enough topatronise,spleen against 
a sister authoress may have inspired 
the following just and lady-like criti¬ 
cism upon an individual, and upon a 
a caste:— 

“ It was a duchess, and no less, who 
decidedly gave me the most perfect idea 
of an imperial parvenu that 1 have ever 
seen off the stage. When a lady of this 
class attains so very elevated a rank, the 
perils of her false position multiply 
around her. A quiet bourgeoise, turned 
into a noble lady of the third or fourth 
degree, is likely enough to look s little 
awkward; but if she lias the least tact 


in the world, she may remain tranquil 
and sans ridicule under the honourable 
shelter of those above her. But when 
she becomes a duchess, the chances are 
terribly against her. ' Madame la Du- 
chesse ’ must be conspicuous ; and if, 
in addition to mauvais ton, she should, 
par malheur, bo a hel esprit, adding the 
pretension of literature to that of station, 
it is likely that she will be very remark, 
able indeed. 

“ Myparcenw duchess is very remark¬ 
able— indeed, she steps out like a cor¬ 
poral carrying a message. Her voice is 
the first, the last, and almost the only 
thing heard in the salon that she honours 
with her presence,— except it chance, 
indeed, that she lower her tone occa¬ 
sionally to favour with a w’hisper some 
gallant ‘ decore’ military, scientific, or 
artistic, of the same standing as herself; 
and, moreover, she promenades her eyes 
over the company, as if she had a right 
to bring them all to roll-call. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, the lady is 
certainly a person of talent; and had she 
happily remained in the station in which 
both herself and her husband were bom, 
she might, perhaps, have thought it un- 
ifecessary to speak quite so loud, and her 
bon mots would have produced infinitely 
greater effects. But she is so thoroughly 
out of place in the grade to which she 
has been unkindly elevated, that it seems 
as if Napoleon had decided on her fate in 
a humour as spiteful as that of Monsieur 
.Tourduin, when he said, ‘ Votre fille 
sera marquise en d4pit do tout le monde ; 
et si vous me mettez en colere, je la 
ferai dnehesse.” 

Now, assuredly, it must be on all 
hands admitted that this is a grand 
piece of Trollopian eloquence. She 
talks fight feelingly, as though she had 
the most delicate organs of Madatne la 
Marechale, speaking with a loud voice, 
and wc admit it is qjost unladylike; 
but pray, gentle reader, in what sort of 
voice think you the passages you have 
just perused must be of necessity de¬ 
livered by a Mrs. Trollope ? For tJie 
purposes of her book, like Desrosiers 
in Les Trois Quartiers, she finds her¬ 
self admitted to the several classes of 
Parisian society. The doctrinaires are, 
of course, every thing that might be 
wished to promote the welfare, and 
guide to their fulfilment the destinies of 
a great and refined nation. Of the 
salons, in which gentilesses about re¬ 
publicanism are whispered, she speaks 
mildly,—reserving all her wrath and 
powers of ridicule for the vulgar people, 
that wear, or did wear, a peculiar cos- 
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tume in the streets—hats like our Puri¬ 
tans, waistcoats with lar^e lappels, and 
other such like enormities. We sus- 
ect much, however, that almost all 
er horse-play upon the subject, and 
on some others, has been got up to 
match’' Hervieu's Sketches ,— to belay 
them to the letters, wherewith they 
have properly no relation: manifestly 
they were not made for the Trollopian 
volumes, and they bear upon them the 
proofs of having been done at an earlier 
time than the year gone by. Let us 
observe they are very clever. To the 
relics of the society of the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain she endeavours to be 
very complimentary; but the donkey 
who jumped into his master’s lap, to 
favour him, like the lap-dog, with a 
caress, could have scarcely been more 
mischievous, or more mistaken in his 
politeness. Speaking of the company 
10 the aristocratic sa/ows, she says,— 

“ Many, indeed, were quite of the old 
rigime, and many others their noble, 
high-minded descendants. But whether 
they wore old or young—whether re¬ 
markable for having played a distin¬ 
guished part in the scenes that have 
been, or for sustaining the chivatric prin¬ 
ciples of their race bp quietip withdrawing 
from the scenes that are —in either case 
they had that air of inveterate superiority 
which I believe nothing on earth but 
gentle blood can give.” 

All the extravagant laudation and 
superstitions reverence for gentle blood 
we might have expected from a Mrs. 
Trollope; but a clever Mrs. Trollope 
would never dream of complimenting 
gentlemen on sustaining the cbivalric 
principles of their race by quietly with¬ 
drawing from the scenes that are. She 
Blight just as W 4 |il compliment a man 
on sustaining the cbivalric principles of 
his race by quietly withdrawing from a 
fougliten field. Why, notwithstanding 
Sterne’s declaration, that a Frenchman 
invariably extracts the sweet from an 
observation, flinging aside the hitler al¬ 
together, yet we defy the most beggarly 
and cowardly scion of the ancienne no¬ 
blesse —and there are and were cow¬ 
ards as well as beggars among them— 
to overcome the nausea of such an 
address to him. But Mrs. Trollope is 
diffuse upon the subject of gentility. 
For the purpose of disporting upon this 
subject, she introduces the men and 
women of the empire, although she 
confesses they exist not as a distinct 
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or separate class, or caste of society. 
Quoth she,— 

“ I have heard that it requires three 
generations to make a gentleman ; those 
created by Napoleon have not yet fairly 
reached a second ; and with all respect 
for talent, industry, and valour be it 
spoken, the necessity of this slow process 
very frequently forces itself upon one's 
conviction at Paris. 

“ It is probable that the great refine, 
merit of the past imperial aristocracy of 
France, may he one reason why the defi¬ 
ciencies of those now often found mixed 
up with them is so remarkable. It would 
be difficult to imagine a contrast in man¬ 
ner more striking than that of a lady who 
would be a fair specimen of the old Bour¬ 
bon noblesse, and a bouncing marcchale of 
imperial creation. It seems ns if every 
particle of the whole material of which 
each is formed gave evidence of the dif¬ 
ferent birth of the spirit that dwells 
within. The sound of the voice is a 
contrast, tbe gjance of the eye is a con¬ 
trast, the smile is a contrast, the step 
is a contrast. Were every feature of a 
daffie de Veinpire and o.femme noble formed 
precisely in the same mould, I am quite 
sure that the two would look no more 
alike than Queen Constance and Nell 
Gw^'nne. 

“,Nor is there less difference in the 
two races of gentlemen.” 

Now, upon these positions and as¬ 
sertions we propose to say a few words, 
to put to shame the vulgar reader (if 
such, indeed, Regina could have), 
wlio might peradventure concur with 
Mrs. Trollope. First for tlie general! 
What is it that constitutes, and wliat 
is it that we should understand by that 
familiar, yet mystic term, gentleman? 
Does the mere accident of birth make 
a gentleman? Most assuredly not! 
Tlie qualities that form the gentleman 
cannot be transmitted. Does the acci¬ 
dent of birth even confer upon a man 
the outward show and seeming—the 
external signs of a gentleman ? Every 
body’s experience must answer, No! 
Is it not, therefore, nonsense, or an 
abuse of terms, to talk of people hav¬ 
ing “ that inveterate air of superiority 
which nothing on earth but gentle 
blood can give?” Let us examine. 
It was once true — figuratively, not 
literally; but in the present state of 
civilisation and society in France and 
England — indeed, in the greater part 
of Europe — it is quite absurd to sup¬ 
pose it can be true any longer. To 
say that blood is, in itself, gentle or 
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ungehtle, or that the blood of him'the 
son of the churl differs from that of 
him who is presumed to be the son of 
the king, would be an insult to the 
Creator, who made all men alike, and 
in his own image. No 1 “gentle blood” 
in the olden time was but another, 
and, from circumstances, an equivalent 
iiiode, of expressing gentle nurture, 
gentle breeding, gentle education. 
These, in a society which admitted of 
slavery, or in which there were castes, 
the many of which were held base, 
could only be the fortune of those ad¬ 
mitted to be of gentle blood. The 
oppression of Pride and Power, the 
gripe of Law, which circumscribed the 
man’s whole life, inveterate Habit, and 
the prejudices of Educatioiv, all alike 
forbade the individual not born of the 
privileged orders to become, in the 
full and pure sense of the word, a 
gentleman. VVe can easily understand, 
then, and concur in tlfe proposition, 
that formerly it might take tliree ge¬ 
nerations to, make a gentleman ; _^ust 
as in Rome it took three generations 
to make (so to speak) a positive Ro¬ 
man cilir-en — a citizen, to whose ser¬ 
vile origin all allusion sliould have, in 
styling or describing liis family, ceased 
to be made. The reason is obvious : 
Time alone can release man from the 
sense of servitude—can remove him 
from the deadly shadow of one held 
superior to him, not conventionally, as 
in society, but us a human being — 
can aflbrd him that perfect self-com¬ 
placency—can free him from the taint 
of those sordid thoughts and feelings 
caught in the slough, and which must 
ever cling to him who struggles forth 
from it, no matter how energetic may 
have been the Will, no matter how 
marvellous the success that may have 
been achieved by it. Time, too, could 
alone remove the hectic flush of the 
contest from the cheek, and neutralise 
the acerbity of feeling engendered in 
the soul-consuming struggle. But in 
England and in France, since th^ 
purification consequent upon the re¬ 
volutionary tornado, there are no pri¬ 
vileged, no degraded castes of human 
beings ; and no need, therefore, is 
there for a long course of years to 
remove the scars of servitude, to amal¬ 
gamate the oppressed of old with the 
ancient oppressor. In countries of 
commercial and free military enter¬ 
prise, as amongst all the followers of 
wise Mohammed, there is no barrier 


to the elevation of merit; there is not 
the shadow of pretence for saying, that 
those circumstances which rear and 
form the gentleman are confined to 
individuals of gentle blood, l^o! gentle 
nurture, gentle breeding, gentle edu¬ 
cation, arc, in common with all honours 
and dignities, open to the children of 
all men. They can acquire not alone 
the inward grace of gentlemanliness, 
but the outward and visible signs of 
it—the unembarrassed brow, on which 
“gentleman’’ stands emblazoned — the 
perfect self-possession of manner and 
of tone — the obvious kindliness of 
disposition—the calm considerateness 
for the feelings, the prejudices, the 
wishes, of all persons of all classes 
around you—the freedom from all do¬ 
minant emotions in the ordinary course 
of life, all passions and feelings being 
harmonised and controlled by a habit 
which has grown to be essential to 
your nature — and, lastly, utter un¬ 
selfishness. These, afld the perfect 
quietude of bearing and demeanour 
ivhich they shed, can be acquired only 
in childhood and in good society; but 
these, after all, are the ornaments and 
the results upon the surface: the es¬ 
sential characteristics of a gentleman 
may be possessed without them, and 
are confined to no country, no clime, 
no age. And what be these ? First 
(for without them there can be no true 
gentleman), there must be goodness, 
and goodness of nature—the habit and 
the inclination. Well does Bacon say, 
“ Tliis, of all virtues and dignities of 
the mind, is the greatest, being the 
character of the Deity ; and without it 
man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, and no better than a kind of 
vermin.’' For the rest, it would be 
indeed impossible better to enumerate 
the essential qualities and character¬ 
istics of a gentleman, than by drawing 
from the pages of Rabelais and Sterne, 
or, to give a more perfect exemplar of 
a gentleman, than in the person of 
Hamlet’s beloved friend. In the con¬ 
versation touching the requisites of a 
fit tutor for youth, Mr. Shandy says: 

“ I will have him cheerful, fac6te, 
jovial, at the same time prudent, atten¬ 
tive to business, vigilant, acute, argute, 
inventive, quick in resolving doubts and 
speculative questions; he shall be wise, 
and judicious, and learned.” 

" ' And why not humble, and moder¬ 
ate, and gentle-tempered, and good?’ 
said Yoriok. 
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** * Aod why not/ cried my uncle 
Toby, * free, and generous, and bounti¬ 
ful, and brave V 

“ ‘ He shall, my dear Toby,’ replied 
my father, getting up, and shaking him 
by the band." 

These be the materials of which a 
gentleman is composed; and the soul 
by which all are tempered and go¬ 
verned is Honour. Hear glorious old 
Rabelais upon this subject! Hear 
with what refined and fervent truth 
and most exquisite poetry he speaks 1 
In his convent of the Thelemites there 
was to be but one rule — Fay ce que 
vouEDUAS 1 And wherefore this ? 

“ Parceque gents liberes, bien nays, 
bien instruicts, conversants en com- 
paignies honuestes, ont par nature ung 
instinct, et Aguilloii, qui toujours les 
poulsB a faicts vertueux, et retire do 
vice; lequel ils nommoient honneur. 
Iceulx, quand par vile subjection et con- 
strainct, sont d^primez et asscrvis, de. 
Stournent la noble afi'ection par laquelle 
a vertas francLement tendoient, a. deposer 
et enfraindre ce joug de servitude. Car 
nous entreprenous tousjours cboses det- 
feudues et coiivoitons ce que nous est 
deiii6.” 

Thus much of gentlemen in the ab¬ 
stract, about which, it is pretty clear, 
Mrs. Trollope was profoundly ignor¬ 
ant. Now as to her attack upon the 
men of the empire. We are no great 
admirers of the manners of modern 
military men generally, but asguvedly 
it is not the camp and the battle-field 
which destroy the manners. They will 
not make a gentleman; nor will they 
mar him, on the other hand, who enters 
them a gentleman. The first and finest 
gentleman the world ever saw was 
Alexander the Great—the man, indeed, 
who approaches nearest to Divinity, 
for his mind was never once soiled by 
a sordid thought. , No time, no altera¬ 
tion of the world’s aspect and of the 
social system, can disturb that con¬ 
viction on a gentleman’s mind, so long 
as the story of the godlike conqueror 
continues to be told. Caesar, born 
and reared under less happy auspices, 
must be regarded as next to him in 
this praise likewise. Cajsar was a sol¬ 
dier. But it were idle to multiply 
instances. The followers of Napoleon 
are not, and there is no reason why 
they should be, less gentlemen than 
the doctrinaires, or even the old no¬ 
blesse, who, either in their own persons 
or in the persons of their fetliers, se¬ 


ceded from the kingdom upon the re¬ 
volution. An error, which we trust one 
day to dissipate, prevails with respect 
to the character and conduct of that 
noblesse. Individuals of them were 
no doubt chivalrously brave, and most 
estimable; but, as a body, they were in 
the last degree craven and despicable: 
perhaps, speaking generally, the best 
of the caste either remained in France, 
or resumed their country under the 
auspices of Napoleon. These, with 
all the genile blood that Mrs. Trollope 
could desire, became men of the em¬ 
pire ; and we know not, that either 
their own habits or their sons’ educa¬ 
tion were worse respectively than those 
of the emigrants. The camp was surely 
as good a school as a London garret 
— fighting the battles of one’s country 
throughout civilised Europe as genteel 
an occupation as dressing hair, or 
teaching dancing, in this metropolis. 
Of late years, the habits and educa¬ 
tions of all the respectable classes have 
begn the same; Mrs. Trollope’s ob¬ 
servations, therefore, are no better tlian 
impertinent gossip, the absurdity of 
which is visible at a single glance. 

We shall now pass to the ladies; 
first observing, that neither in man nor 
woman can there be real vulgarity 
without afiectation and pretension, 
provided only there be any thing like 
goodness of heart. Mrs. Trollope has 
drawn a distinction between theJ'emme 
noble and the lady of the enipire which 
never could exist. In Paris, of all 
places in the world, the superiority in 
the maimers of la cointesse over la 
couturicre is the least discernible: as 
the song says — 

“ C’est la robe ou la cotte 

Qui fait la difference des filles.’’ 

P'rom childhood upwards, women, 
in all classes, arc of necessity, to a 
certain extent, dissemblers. Their dis¬ 
positions are more plastic; their de¬ 
meanour and manners are far more 
easily assumed and altered than those 
of men ; their objects and position in 
the world render them nicer observers, 
and, one and all, they possess infallible 
tact. They are dependants: their 
study is to please. They are, accord¬ 
ingly, most quick in perceiving what 
pleases, most ready in adopting or ac¬ 
quiring it when at all prompted by 
their affections. Love is the most 
subtle and powerful of teachers. A 
lover may mould the woman that truly 
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loves him in return, after whatsoever 
fashion he may please: in fact, from 
the power of Love she will, insensibly 
to both parties, become every thing he 
could desire or dream for his helpmate. 
Besides, there are in all classes, down 
to the most humble, creatures so har¬ 
moniously formed, of a disposition so 
excellent, as to possess that most ex¬ 
quisite of all womanly qualities which 
Coleridge so happily styles a ladyhood 
of nature. The manners of the girl, 
whether noble or lowly born, are at 
the best those that spring from the 
impulses of the pure and innocent 
heart. 

These are the manners enchanting 
beyond compare — manners whicli 
cannot be taught at schools, which do 
not wait upon the judgment, which 
are affected by no motive, and which 
convey at once to the observer the as¬ 
surance that she who possesses them is 
most worthy to be loved. Why the 
ladies of the empire should be in a 
different condition from all other wo¬ 
men in the world, one cannot well 
imagine ; tliey are French women ; 
and, certainly, some of the persons 
most celebrated for tlieir grace, and 
elegance, and charm of manner, were 
from the very dregs of the populace. 
Mrs. Trollope, moreover, has an in¬ 
stance in the per-son of her friend the 
playaclress : no more exquisitely lady¬ 
like person ever graced a salon than 
Mademoiselle Mars. We shall only 
add, that the allusion to Nell (Jwynne 
is peculiarly infelicitous. The em¬ 
peror’s court was remarkable for being 
the most decorous and most chaste 
court lliat was ever known in P'ranee. 

Thus mucli upon the subject. We 
will not follow the lady in her visits to 
see the various sights of Paris, which 
are common to the ear, if not familiar 
to the eye, of every second person you 
encounter in the streets, and of which 
places Mrs. Trollope has not given us 
one new fact, or one new idea: we will 
not dwell upon her criticism of ser¬ 
mons ; but we shall at once proceed to 
notice certain of her criticisms of living 
authors. All we can really learn from 
them interesting with regard to the 
condition and prospects, moral and 
political, of France, is simply that, to 
tlie pre.sent government, free literature 
in every form is odious. Song and the 
drama, fettered though they be, are 
still feared. Beranger and Victor 
Hugo are more appalling to Louis- 


Pbilippe and the doctrinaires than they 
erstwhile were to Charles X. and th^ 
Jesuits. But Mrs. Trollope altogether 
defeats the objects of her own patron^ 
by her utter disregard to common' 
sense, to say nothing of common de¬ 
cency, in her vituperations. She has 
convinced us that the ruling party bate 
and fear the great writers we have 
named ; but, notwithstanding her own 
astounding assurance, and the atrocious 
impudence of the opinions alleged to 
have been uttered by Frenchmen in her 
presence, she never will succeed in 
convincing a single rational being in 
England, who is in the least capable of 
judging upon the matter, that Beranger 
is not the most popular writer that 
France ever knew, and that his poems 
will not last as long as the tongue in 
which they are composed ; or that the 
genius of Victor Hugo is not appre¬ 
ciated and reverenced by his fellow 
countrymen. 

Hear the language in which Stran¬ 
ger is mentioned,— Btranger, whose 
jjatriotism has ever been so pure — 
whose conduct has always been so ge¬ 
nerous, so brave, so unselfish, so sub¬ 
lime—wliose genius has been so kindly, 
so searching, so resplendent. Every 
thing, of course, in it but the evil dis¬ 
position is contemptible. Observe the 
paltry art used in praising a little that 
you may blame the more — in drawing 
back, as it were, a step from your victim, 
that the blow may fall the more hea¬ 
vily, and the more sure. She is talk¬ 
ing of revolutionary writers, and goes 
on thus:— 

“ To me, I confess, it is perfectly asto¬ 
nishing that any can be found to class 
the writers of this restless ‘ clique’ 
as ‘ the literary men of France.’ Yet it 
has hcen done ; and it is not till the 
effects of the popular commotion which 
hrought them into existence has fully 
subsided that the actual state of French 
literature can be fully ascertained. B6- 
riiiiger was not the production of that 
whirlwind; but, in truth, let him sing 
what or when he will, the fire of genuine 
poetic inspiration must perforce flash 
across the thickest mist that fal.se princi¬ 
ples can raise around him. He is hut a 
-meteor, perhaps, but a very bright one ; 
and he must shine, though his path lie 
amongst unwholesome exhalations, and 
most dangerous pitfalls. But he cannot 
in any way be quoted as one of the new¬ 
born race, whoso claim to genuine fame 
1 have presumed to doubt. 

“ That flashes of taleht, sparkles of 
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wit, and burata of florid eloquence, are 
occaaionallj beard, seen, and felt, even 
from these, is, however, certain,— it 
could hardlj be otherwise. But they 
blaze, and go out. The oil which feeds 
the lamp of revolutionary genius is foul, 
and such noxious vapours rise with the 
flame as must needs deck its brightness. 
Do not, however, believe me guilty of 
such presumption as to give you my own 
unsupported judgment as to the position 
which this ‘ new school’ (as the d^amsu 
folks always call themselves) hold in the 

f mblic esteem,—such ajudgment could be 
ittle worth, if unsupported ; but my opi¬ 
nion on this subject is, on the contrary, 
the result of careful inquiry amongst those 
who are most competent to give informa¬ 
tion respecting it. 

“ When the names of such as aro best 
known amongst this class of authors are 
mentioned in society, let the politics of 
the circle he what they may, they are 
constantly spoken of ns a I’aria caste, 
that must bo kept apart. 

" ‘ Do you know- V has been a 

question 1 liavo repeatedly asked respect¬ 
ing a person whose name is cited in Eng¬ 
land ns the most esteemed French writer 
of the age; and so cited, moreover, vo 
prove the low standard of French taste 
and principle. 

“ ' No, madam,’ has been invariably 

the cold reply. ‘ Or-T ‘ No ; he 

is not in society.’ ' Or- V ' O, 

no ; his works live an hour (too long), 
and are forgotten.’ ” 

As to what is here said of Victor 
Hugo, we will not offend the common 
sense of the commonest reader by pre¬ 
suming to imagine he could take such 
“ bald unjoinled trash” as evidence 
against the poet. Bcranger has de¬ 
clared his retirement from public life; 
but perhaps he may yet return for a 
little hour. Perhaps, citizen king, he 
may ! Victor lingo, however, is still 
struggling in the busy scene; he is 
opposed to your government; the arm 
of your authority has been raised 
against him. You have not crushed 
him. You suppressed one of his plays 
by the power of tlie bayonet; in six 
weeks he produced another upon the 
same theme in the essence, the outer 
clothing of the drama being alone 
changed; it was represented—it suc¬ 
ceeded ; you dared not suppress it 1 
The fight was between despotism and 
genius. The natural instinct of our 
hearts is to resist despotism ; every 
finer emotion of our soul inspires us 
to sympathise with genius! You felt 
then, you feel now, and so will you 


feel ever, that his praise is your con¬ 
demnation. You detest him I and so, 
of course, does Mrs. Trollope ; and, 
accordingly, some half-dozen chapters 
of her book are most dutifully devoted 
to abusing him as a man, as an author, 
as a human being. So blind is her 
rage, that she cannot even perceive thh 
loathing which her attack on Notrs 
Dame de Paris must excite in every 
generous mind. We will refer merely 
to a single passage. Every body who 
has enjoyed the delight of reading the 
romance will at once feel the spirit in 
which she criticises. 

" Victor Hugo’s picture of the scene 
ho has fancied beneath the towers of 
Notre Dame, in the days of bis Esme¬ 
ralda, is sketched with amazing spirit; 
though probably Paris was no more like 
the pretty panorama he makes of it than 
’I'imhuctoo. 1 heartily wish, however, 
that ho would confine himself to the re¬ 
presentation of still-life, and let his cha¬ 
racters bo all of innocent bricks and mor¬ 
tar,— for even, though they do look sha¬ 
dowy, and somewhat doubtful, in the 
distance, they have infinitely more na¬ 
ture and truth than can be found among 
all his horrible imaginings concerning 
his fellow-creatures.” 

In other letters certain of his dramas 
are reviewed with all the malignity and 
none of the spirit with which Voltaire 
assailed Shakespeare. Comparisons 
are made with the elder French drama¬ 
tists where none could be properly in¬ 
stituted. Vile calumnies, stupid ri¬ 
bald epigrams, are detailed against 
him. VV'e will quote, as a specimen, 
some remarks about Angelo, his last 
dramatic work. 

" But must I write to yon in sober 
earnest abdut this comic tragedy ? 1 sup. 
pose I must,— for, except the Prods 
Monstre, nothing has been more talked of 
in Paris than this new birth of M. Hugo. 
The cause for this excitement was not 
that a new play from this sufliciently 
well known hand was about to be put 
upon the scene, hut a circumstance which 
has made me angry, and all Paris curious. 
This tragedy, as you shall see presently, 
has two heroines, who run neck-and- 
neck through every act; leaving it quite 
in doubt which ought to come prima 
donna. Mdllo Mars was to play the 
part of one; but who could venture to 
stand thus close beside her in the other 
part! Nobody at the Fmnpais, as it 
should seem ; and so, wonderful to tell, 
and almost impossible to believe, a lady, 
a certain Madame Dorval, well known as 
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n heroine nt the Porte St. Martin, 1 be¬ 
lieve, was enlisted into the corps of the 
Franfais, to run a-tilt with Mars. 

“ 'J’his extraordinary arrangement was 
talked of, and asserted, and contradicted, 
and believed, and disbelieved, till the 
noise of it filled all Paris. You will 
hardly wonder, then, that the appearance 
of this drama has created much sensa¬ 
tion, or tliat the desire to see it should 
extend beyond the circle of M. Hugo’s 
young admirers. I have beery||old that, 
as soon as this arrangement was made 
publicly known, the application for boxes 
became very numerous. 3'he author was 
permitted to examine tiie list of all those 
who hud applied, and no ho-ves were po¬ 
sitively promised until he had done so. 
Before the night that the first represent¬ 
ation was fixed, a largo party of friends 
and admirers assembled nt the poet's 
house, and, amorigst them, expunged 
from this list the names of all such per¬ 
sons .as were either known or suspected 
to he hostile to him orliis school. What¬ 
ever deficiprici(!s this exclifsive system 
produced in the box-book were supplied 
by hia particular partisans. The result 
on this first night was a brilliant sue? 
cess.” 

And such was the result on many 
and many a night after. It should he 


known, that it is the custom in rranoe 
to allow the author a very large nnm- 
her of admissions for his fiicnds on 
the first repre.sentation of his piece, 
and they are always admitted into the 
pitbeforethe profane multitude. Victor 
Hugo is at the head of a school, says 
Mrs. Trollope, and he must have many 
followers. That he did more than 
avail himself of the privilege always 
accorded, it will require more than 
Mrs. Trollope’s flippant assertion to 
induce* us to believe That he inter¬ 
fered with box lists is manifestly ab¬ 
surd. As to Madame Dorval, site is 
an admirable actress in her own pe¬ 
culiar walk — domestic tragedy and 
comedy ; the walk of Mrs. Yates ujiori 
our stage. Angelo is a domestic tra¬ 
gedy : Madame Dorval’s acting in it 
is excellent. As a proof of her quality, 
we need only say to tlie Loudon play¬ 
goer, that, in tlie performances at tlie 
Porte St. Martin, she has lieen w’orit 
to divide the applauses with M. Fre¬ 
deric Lemaitre. Put neither time nor 
space permit ns to write of V. lingo’s 
works as lliey would dc.servc at present. 
We have done, too, with Mrs.Trollope’s 
criticisms, and with iierself. 
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Hebe you have hirt) in his glory—not that his position was when 

he stood uncovered before Melbourne—then decorated with a blue velvet tra¬ 
velling-cap, and lounging with one leg over an arm of the chair of Canning ! — 
and distinctly gave that illustrious despiser of “ humbug” to understand that be 
had mistaken his lad : no 1 but here you have him, as he first flashed upon the 
intelligence of mankind the condensation of the gases, or the identity of the 
five electricities. Here stands—anno SEtatis 42 — at the head of one of the 
noblest of the .sciences—honoured as the coraoeer of Cuvier, Laplace, and 
Biickland — the sou of a poor blacksmith, who was apprenticed at nine years 
of age to an obscure bookbinder in Blandfoird Street, and earned his bread by 
that humble calling until he was twenty-two 1 These are the spectacles on which, 
of all that history presents, we dwell with the highest exultation. And yet such 
are occasionally furnished in the renown of men whose labours do not bring in 
what Cupid pays to the unfasting Monsieur that trims his hoary whiskers. 
Faraday’s revenue, whert he stood before the recumbent premier, amounted, 
perhaps, to one-tenth of what the national treasury bestows on Tom Young, 
whose “chemical manipulation” has been exclusively, we believe, developed in 
the composition of a salad; for which art he is extolled, with just enthusiasm, 
by his brother savant. Beak Walker, author of The Original. 

Well, although Young got Broderip to write a sort of defence of his master, 

and “ Justice B- tnirabile dictu/ got Hook to print it in the John hull, 

the current'of public feeling could not be stopped: Regina spoke out — 
William Rex, as in duty bound, followed — Melbourne apologised — and 
“ Michael’s pension, Michael’s pension,” is all right. 

The only two persons, besides Us and himself, to whom he is after all under 
any solid obligations, are not to be looked for in the records of Downing Street 
or the Pavilion. Ned Magrath, now secretary to the Athenajpio, happening 
five-and-twenty years ago to enter the shop of Ribeau, observed one of the bucks 
of the paper-bonnet zealously studying a book he ought to have been binding. 
He approached—it was a volume of the old Britannica, open at “ Electricity.” 
He entered into talk with the greasy journeyman, and was astonished to find in 
him a self-taught chemist of no slender dimensions, lie presented him with a 
set of tickets for Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution ; and daily thereafter 
miglit the nondescript be seen perched, pen in hand, and his eyes starting out of 
bis head, just over the clock, opposite the chair. At last the course terminated ; 
but Faraday’.s spirit had received a new impulse, which notliing but dire necessity 
coirld have restrained ; and from that he was saved by tiie promptitude with 
which, on his forwarding a modest outline of his history, witli the notes he iiad 
made of these lectures, to Davy, that great and good man (so abominably cari¬ 
catured by the ass Paris) rushed to the rescue of kindred genius. Sir Humphry 
immediately appointed him an assistant in the laboratory ; and, after two or three 
years had passed, he found Faraday qualified to act as his secretary. The steps 
of his subsequent progress are well-known : he travelled over the Continent with 
Sir H. and Lady Davy — and he is now what Davy was when he first saw 
Davy — in all but money. And money, too, now that he has a nest-egg, will 
accumulate. We should be sorry to bet a dozen of champagne that, ere ten 
years more elapse, he will not be Sir Michael. 

“Aye, aye,” quoth Hill, alias Hull, alias Hobbleday — playing for once 
haul Pry —“ aye, aye,” quoth the sage, peeping over our shoulders, “ Far-a-Duy, 
I suppose, means, being interpreted, Near-u-Knight. Ho! hoi”—Peace, you 
old bore 1 

The future Baronet is a very good little fellow—a Christian, though, we 
regret to add, a Sundemanian (whatever that may signify)—a Tory (as might 
have been inferred from Rat Lamb’s hostility)~aiid, albeit not such a dab in 
cookery as the purser—or, Sandemanian though he be, so valuable a sand-bag 
to his wine-merchant as St. Grant—playing a fair fork over a leg of mutton, 
and devoid of any reluctance to partake an "old friend’s third bottle. We know 
few things more agreeable than a cigar and a bowl of punch (which he mixes 
admirably) in the society of the unpretending ex-book[}inder. 
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Dear Yorke,—“ There is only one 
8c-t of epic,” said Lord Byron, in his 
conversation with an American, “ that 
suits the taste of the present day,—the 
epic of common life, half sober, half 
burlesque.” At all events, it appears 
that the palates of some of your readers 
were tickled by that sort of cpic-urean 
miicellany I sent you for your No- 
venber Number, which emboldens me 
to continue the subject. And why 
not '! There is chaff and cockle in the 
best of grain ; and not merely to in¬ 
vestigate the sense, but to study the 
absurdities of human nafure, may be 
productive of good, even from a pen 
so humble as mine. To plunge ^t 
Once, then, in rnedias res. 

1 ended my last paper with saying 
that, with your permission, I should 
ofler your readers the result of the 
effects of wine on the body and on the 
mind, and partly from my own e.\pe- 
rience; but here I promised rather more 
than 1 am able to perform. From my 
own personal experience—that is to say, 
from the experience of the effects of wine 
on my own body,or “constitution,” as 
it is called—I am at a loss to conjecture 
whether, had there been no such thing 
in the world as wine, or any other 
spirituous liquor, I should have been, 

E sically speaking, belter or worse in 
Itli than 1 now am ; and for the 
following reasons,— first, I consider 
the good and the bad effects of wine 
to be so nearly equal, that it would be 
a difficult matter to strike the balance, 
taking occasional abuses of it into the 
account; secondly, I have not drunk 
enough wine to feel any impression 
from that cause—with the exception 
of the fever I brought upon myself in 
Ireland, and to which I alluded in my 
last—beyond the temporary inconve¬ 
nience arising from an over-charged 
system, and, consequently, over-heated 
blood, the natural consequences of ac¬ 
cidental excess. The tremulous hand 
or the blotched face was never mine. 
But perliaps few men, who have had 
wine to drink — although, perhaps, few 
may have swallowed more, now and 


then, at one sitting—have drunk less 
than 1 have drunk for the last thirty 
years of my life, seldom exceeding Sir 
William Temple’s allowance, namely, 
a fourth glass of our strong wities, 
when alone by myself, or double that 
quantity of liglit Bourdeanx, and no¬ 
thing else. At the period I am al¬ 
luding to, finding I was getting fond 
of wine, I stopped short; applying the 
phtfsical advice of the Human poet to 
my own case : 

“ Principiis obsta; sero inedicina paratur. 
Cum mala per longas iuvalu^te moras.” 

Nevertheless, I can speaic from expe¬ 
rience of its temporary effects, which 
I 4inve ofien felt— and particularly in 
riding after hounds, have often been 
reminded of the after-night cup, when 
its stimulus was flown. Time has been 
when I could have said in the morning, 
as I threw my leg over my horse, 
“ W/tai man dare, I dare but with 
a two o’clock fox, after.too jovial a 
night, there would arise a something-— 
circa pracordia, as Paley has it — 
about that hour, which appeared to 
add a bar in height to every gate or 
stile that came in my way, and mag¬ 
nified ditches into brooks, and brooks 
into rivers. I believe this to be a very 
general case with s,portsmen — indeed, 
I know but two exceptions — particu¬ 
larly after a certain age ; and hence is 
one of the advantages of the noble 
pastime of fox-hunting. He who wishes 
to enjoy it to perfection, and which he 
cannot do unless he rides near to the 
hounds, must not drink much wine; 
and it is very well known that the 
, most signal of our sportsmen have been, 
and now are, very temperate at the 
table. At the long-established Old Club 
at Melton Mowbray, forexample,coffee 
in the drawing-room is announced in 
two hours after dinner is concluded, 
and no man is asked to drink a glasp 
more of wine than he likes to drink. 
All celebrated practical sportsmen, 
hunters, and shooters, are shy of wine. 
I never saw Mr. Osbaldiston drunk, 
nor Sir Bellingham Graham, nor Mr. 
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Musters, in whose house I have so¬ 
journed for six successive weeks, in 
the hunting season, when full to an 
overflow; and it is well known that 
Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, during 
his nine years’ residence at Quorndon 
Hall, Leicestershire, hunting iiis own 
hounds four or five days in the week, 
restricted himself generally, at his own 
table, to one pint of wine. So great, 
indeed, is the value of abstinence con¬ 
sidered by people who wisl> to en joy 
hounds in tlic field, but who are defi¬ 
cient in self-command at other times, 
that I remember comparing the stale 
of a parly, of which 1 myself made one, 
in the house of a master of hounds, 
unfortunately too fond of Ids wine, and 
of inducing his friends to drink it also, 
to that of men in an ague. Tlie inter¬ 
mitting fils were strictly periodical. 
On the morning the hounds hunted 
we awoke in perfect healtii—at all 
events, at a^ow bodily temperament; 
on the morning after, with a burning 
skin, a quickened pulse, a healed frame, 
and a parched mouth. But 1 ha^e 
been now speaking of twenty years 
back, and a reform has taken place in 
my friend. The menlion of these facts, 
however, loads me to the following 
remark; No one who has read the 
limnbtcr — and who has not ? — can 
forget the celebrated paper on Health, 
the motto to which is a vveU-known line 
from the poet Martial, implying that, 
to all men, life is not worth having 
unless accom])aided Ity healtii. “ In 
thy presence,'’ says the author, quoting 
a fragment of a Greek hymn, “ blooms 
the spring of pleasures, and without 
thee no man is happy." He might 
have added, Without thee, no man 
can be a s yiortsman for of all active 
pursuits, those of the field most require 
a sound body, if not a sound mind. 

I speak, then, from the practical ex¬ 
perience of many years, when I assert 
that such pursuits are in themselves 
highly conducive to health, by being 
highly conducive to temperance, not* 
only in drinking, but in eating; also 
to an observance of early hours of rest, 
and, as such, inimical to the pernicious 
vice of gaming, and sundry other pec¬ 
cadilloes. In short, despite what the 
<(Cynic may say of them, they are an 
inducement to a moral life; and if 
length of days be desirable, it is by 
such*means that it can very generally 
he attained. Ten men out of twenty, 
of those not obliged to w'ork, and not 


given to field-sports, may be said to 
dig their grave with their teeth, if they 
do not, like the King of Navarre, perish 
in strong waters ; but the exercise of 
the sportsman throws off superfluities, 
and his temperance prevents them. 
It is, perhaps, in every man's power, 
barring accidents, to add ten years to 
his life, although the fact itself may be 
difficult of proof. History, however, 
informs us that such doctrine was held 
good many hundred years back, which 
the following well-aiUbenticated anec¬ 
dote shews. The physician Asclepiades, 
in great practice at Rome, but no con- 
demner of wine, laid a wager that he 
would never be sick. Nor was he ever 
sick ; but died from the effects of a fall 
at a very advanced age. 

It is found, however, that very severe 
exercise will not admit of excess in 
wine, or any other stimulating liquor, 
fora length (>f time, without producing, 
if not disease, lassitude, and conse¬ 
quently disinclination, as well as .in- 
ijiility, to endure it; and heie 1 can 
draw upon my own experience. Lew 
persons have worked much harder than 
I have done at various periods of rny 
life, and particularly so during the 
several years in which I had horses 
with three dill'erent packs of fox¬ 
hounds at the same lime, to enable 
me to avail myself of the best fixtures 
with each. My road work alone, from 
pack to pack, could not have been 
less than two hundred miles per week, 
in addition to cros.sing the countries, 
and on horses of various descriptions. 
When by my.self, in the evening, at inns, 
which, from the sort oi ignis futuitH life 
1 then led, were six days out of eight 
my home during the hunting season, 
my maximum allowance of wi^e was 
a pint of sherry, of which 1 very sel¬ 
dom drank the whole — never, indeed, 
unless made into negus — and nothing 
else during the evening, excepting a cup 
of lea. The well-known Mr. Lockley 
— whose extraordinary feats in the 
saddle are well known to all sportsmen, 
and continuing to past his eightieth year, 
when, like the Bithynian doctor, he was 
accidentally killed by a fall, whilst rid¬ 
ing well after hounds — performed his 
hard work chiefly on weak liquids, tea 
and negus being the prevailing ones. 
Of wine his allowance seldom ex¬ 
ceeded the second glass, wlien not in 
the company of his friends, when he 
would indulge to a certain extent; but 
I never saw him tipsy. At those limes 
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lie was also shy of animal food. Indeed 
I have heard him say, he could ride 
more miles without feeling fatigue on 
bread and butter, and strong green tea, 
than upon any other diet. 

But wliat did 1 once hear a medical 
man, and a first-rate one, say of this 
said pint of wine, which we appear to 
fix as the standard of moderation and 
temperance ? Why, that a pint of either 
of the strong wines, such as port, sherry, 
or madeira, takeh daily for the space of 
thirty years, would either disable by 
disease, or cause the premature death 
of, twenty men, of average constitution, 
out of thirty who drank it—qualifying 
the anathema, however, by adding the 
words, “ unless they took rrgnlurli/ 
strong exercise in the open air, and 
perspired from its effects.” Never¬ 
theless, having tried all extremes, as I 
shall presently shew, I am of St. Paul’s 
opinion, that a little winp is good for 
(he stomach ; and that it is good for 
most men who work hard, is ascer- 
tainefl by (he fact of those in training 
to fight or to run being allowed two or 
three glasses of good sherry per day. 
In short, had I lieen a worshipper of 
Meditrina, said to have presided over 
medicaments, 1 should have had good 
faith in her doctrine, and wetted each 
eye at her altar, “ one with new, and 
the other with old wine, as a remedy 
again.st new and old diseases;” and I 
shall soon shew that water-drinkers do 
not always escape the evils commonly 
attrilniied to wine. Tlierc is no devil 
in the (jnfilili/, only in the (/van/lli/; 
and we may, 1 believe, join chorus 
with Armstrong— 

\V e curse not wine ; the vile excess we 
^ blame.” 

In the catalogue of personal endow¬ 
ments, perhaps the least enviable one 
is wliat is called a “ strong bead 
in other words, the being able to drink 
a great'deal of wine over niglit, witb- 
tail sufi’ering from it tlie next morning. 
So far, then, as the; mere animal bo(iy 
is eoricerned, such has through life 
been my case: moreover, I am like¬ 
wise naturally fond of wine — that is, 
of the flavour of it, when good. Then 
from what motive have I al)staiiied from 
it to excess, even in society generally, 
sitice my twenty-third year; when by 
myself, always; and for nearly two 
years, totally ? Why, from this mo¬ 
tive: I looked into books. They told 
me what pleasure was — at least, they 


told me what pleasure was not, namely, 
all the goods of this world,without health 
to en)ay them ! WMiat says Epicurus ? 
“ Pleasure,” he tells us, “ is the gift 
of nature, wliicl^we cherish because it 
banishes pain. The one preserves us, 
the other destroys us.” Pleasure, then, 
is the cause of all — the chief mover of 
all human actions ; and Seneca’s com¬ 
ment upon it just suited my book. 
“ All pleasures,” .says be, “ are to be 
guarded against that are to be follow'ed 
by repentance at the heel'' Now, bad 
1 indulged in wine, I should certainly 
liavc been caught by the toe, for I 
should have had the gout, and long 
before this been on crutches. But I 
had other motives for a prudent use of 
wine,— the first, perhaps, an ignoble 
one. If is the nbslemums man alone 
who enjoys wine. To the drunkard, 
it is as pearls before swine. Now, then, 
for file nobler one. I thought upon 
what (Tibbon says of win<». Me calls it 
“ a salutary, but dangerous liquor;” 

and 1 was afraid to trust it too far— 

• 

" Yes! ill the fiojrer.s that wreatlie the 
circling bowl, 

I'tdl millers hiss, and poisonous serpents 
roll.” 

I .should have hated myself had 1 be¬ 
come a drunkard. Independently of 
all Ollier considerations, 1 should have 
felt that the law of nature had con¬ 
demned me — that 1 had debased my¬ 
self to the condition of the brutes — 
that 1 had profaned all the donations 
of the Divinity. The world would have 
been to me a world without a snn. 1 
fear J should have rebelled against 

nature, and-! Nor is this all. 

A celebrated r.eicestersliire sportsman, 
some twenty years back, used to amuse 
bis friends by the relation of an extra¬ 
ordinary dream that occurred to him 
one night, in winch be went through, 
in Iris vision, the whole of that awful 
ordeal which vve must all hereafter go 
througli. Now 1 never had sueb adream, 

I but the reality is often in tny thoughts; 
and had 1 been a drunkard, with what 
shame and confusion my reason sug¬ 
gests to me would such questions as 
these give birth to : What brought 
to an untimely grave? By what means 
did you destroy a sound mind and vi¬ 
gorous constitution which you inherited 
from your parents, and long before your 
limea'rive at a cacocliyniical old age ? 
Was ii gluttony? W’as it intempenuicc 
in drinldng? Had you no moneration 
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in partaking of tliose things that were 
ordained for your enjoyment and pre- 
ebrvation ? Amidst the profusion of 
bounty perpetually before your eyes, 
was it in sensual gratification that you 
alone found pleasure ? Was reason, 
which was meant to be the glory of 
human nature, and the means by which 
you migiit have raised yourself even 
above your fellow-creatures upon the 
earth, not sufficient to prevent your 
falling to nearly a level with the brutes ? 
Where is “ the talent '’committed to your 
keeping? —But avast, friend Yorke! 
there may be more unanswerable ques¬ 
tions titan these; therefore I drop the 
subject with saying, that, in my opinion, 
he is a bold man who appeals to the 
justice of his God ; for my own part, 
1 have no hope but in his mercy. And 
yet who can deny one fact, that the 
bounty of the Almighty reaches not 
merely to our life, but to our enjoy¬ 
ments ; not tc the bread of sufficiency, 
but to a participation of numerous 
gratifications, those of the table in¬ 
cluded, limited only by moderatiofi. 
W'e have the Book 6f Truth, indeed, 
for our authority, the marriage-feast in 
Cana of Galilee standing foremost: 
“ The mother of .Jesus saith unto him, 
They have no wine." What follows 
1 need not add : the miracle is upon 
record, and speaks for itself in the 
language of eternal truth. 

In Persia (to which country, by the 
by, the vine is indigenous), wine is 
called “ delightful poison” to this day ; 
and the following is the origin of the 
joke. Jernsheed, the founder of Per- 
sepolis, is said to have been the first 
inventor of the precious juice in his 
part of the world, and by the follow¬ 
ing accidental occurrence. Being very 
partial to grapes, he ordered a quantity 
of them to be preserved in a large 
vessel, and placed securely in a vault. 
When the vessel was opened, the fruit 
was found to have fermented ; but the 
liquor from it was so sour, that the king 

f rronounced it to be poison, and to be 
abelled as such. One of his favourite 
ladies, however, having the toothach, 
Rtid wishing fur death, drank a quan¬ 
tity of this “ poisonwhich, instead 
of putting an end to her life, made 
her comfortably drunk, and entirely 
cured her toothach. But, setting aside 
joking, nothing more clearly proves 
the injury of excess in wine, or any 
other strong liquors, to the human 
constitution, than , the fact pf even a 


moderate use of tliem being forbirUen 
when any -acute disease attacks fjs. 
What does this prove, but that it re¬ 
quires all the povirers and vigour of the 
human frame to contend against their 
inflammatory influence? If wine feeds 
disease, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve it is, in too many instances, the 
origin of it. But what is the quantity 
that may be drunk with impunity by a 
man in full health, and, as we may 
suppose, in the vigolir of life ? A 
philosopher and a sportsman sliall an¬ 
swer this question. Turn to page 103 
of Salmoniu, that beautiful little work 
upon fishing, and Sir Humphry Davy 
thus writes:—“ A half-pint of wine 
for young men in perfect health is 
enough, and [Sir Humphry is addres¬ 
sing himself to his brother-fishermen] 
you will be able to take your exercise 
better, and feel better, for this absti¬ 
nence. How few people calculate 
upon the effects of constantly renewed 
fever, in our luxurious system of living 
in England I The heart is made to 
act too powerfully, the blood is thrown 
upon the nobler parts, and, with the 
system of wading adopted by some 
sportsmen, whether in shooting or fish¬ 
ing, is delivered either to the hemor¬ 
rhoidal veins, or, what is worse, to the 
head.” 1 think—but, what is more to 
the purpose, Professor Wilson thinks, 
and he has been somewhat severe in 
his remarks on this all but proiiibition 
— our modern philosopher goes rather 
too near to tlte wind to be followed in 
his course here, especially by young 
men; but that his doctrine is sound iti 
the main I do not in tlie least doubt, 
although there are hundreds of men 
who drink and wade, and do^nany 
things besides, to a good olcr age, 
which he (Sir Humphry) humcuously 
calls the “ devil's decoys." My own 
experience, however, so far confirms 
his assertion, that exercise, or what may 
• be called work, does not require the 
stimulus of wine, or any other fermented 
liquor, with men in the prime of life. 
More than twenty years back, from a 
false alarm of gout, which, if it laid 
hold of me, I was aware would disable 
me from pursuing my favourite sportsv 
I debarred myself of wine, and all 
other beverage whatever, save water 
slightly tinged with sherry, and tea; 
and this for nearly two years, without 
the slightest apparent diminution of 
strength. It may be, or it may not 
be, to this.cireumstance, that I have 
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since enjoyed nearly totally uninter> 
rupted health ; that during the last 
winter, although nearer the age of 
sixty than fifty, I was enabled to hunt 
four, or five, and even six days, in the 
week, without feeling fatigue ; often 
riding twenty, and on one instance 
thirty mjles, to the place of meeting in 
the morning. The point may be dif¬ 
ficult to decide upon; but 1 think I 
am justified in expressing great doubts 
whether, had I been one of your pint- 
of-wine-per-day-men all my life, and 
still considered a sober one, I should 
have been able to have done what I 
have spoken of, even if above ground 
at all ? As for spirits, I have carefully 
avoided them, unless under particular 
circumstances, when the use of them 
is really beneficial. 

I can produce another instance of 
total abstinence from wine, in my own 
person, and at a period of great bodily 
exertion. About ten years ago I went 
to Germany, to ride my friend Baron 
Biel’s horses, at Dobberan,for the t\yo 
royal Alexandrine prizes-—gentlemen 
riders, of course; and when I arrived 
there, found I had to reduce my weight 
full thirteen pounds, in little more 
than as many days. From a frame so 
spare as mine, this could not be done 
by exercise, causing perspiration, and 
medicine ; but abstinence was also 
necessary. With the exception of a 
breakfast, tlien — the temptation to 
wliicli, after a two hours’walk on the 
shore of the Baltic, was irresi-stible — 

1 was, beyond a few mouthfuls, only 
a spectator at meals. It astonished 
me, however, to find how soon 1 be¬ 
came reconciled to this stinted allow¬ 
ance of food and total deprivation of 
wine^ with the exception now and then 
of a glass of very weak, hot negus, to 
increase perspiration in bed. Now 
what was tlie effect of all this on my 
health and spirits ; in other words, on 
body and soul ? On the former, in-** 
-creased strength and greatly increased 
freedom of respiration ; so much so, , 
that at the expiration of a fortnight I 
walked four miles in one hour, at 
mid-day, in August, without having 
even a damp brow. Prince Frede¬ 
rick, of Ilolstein-Augustenburgh, can 
vouch for the truth of this statement, as 
his Highness accompanied me in my 
walk. On the latter, my spirits were re* 
markably good by day; and I knew not 
what it was to dream, Or even to wake, 
hy night. In fact, I began to think 


that the well-known maxim, “ Non 
miseri vivit qui parci vivit" (which, 
after all, is truly Epicurean) was a 
leading truth ; but the following phy¬ 
siological, or, rather, pathological, fact, 
somewhat altered my opinion. From 
the efiects of a fall with hounds the 
preceding winierj I had a weakness, 
attended by infiamtnation, in one of 
my eyes, which was so considerably 
increased by this sudden change of 
diet, &c., that 1 felt great inconven¬ 
ience from it on my road home over¬ 
land. This led me to believe that, in 
my case, it was too late in life to take 
such liberties with llie constitution ; and 
that the “ est modus in rebus" might be 
the true principle after all,— namely, 
rather a generous diet, with strong 
work. Take a horse, for example, 
which has been long used to good 
feed, and half starve him ; the conse¬ 
quence will be, a fallen crest, a dis¬ 
tended belly, and greasy heels; and 
had I pursued lliis meagre system 
much longer, I should very probably 
have been favoured with a red nose and 
a sore leg. H owever, I soon recovered 
my usual stamina; and was rewarded 
for my exertions by riding the winners 
of the two royal prizes, and making the 
acquaintance of many eminent persons 
in my line. 

There is, we may be assured, much 
similarity between men and liorses in 
the effects of diet and work. I confess 
I have experienced somewhat of a 
saucy feelitig about myself after three 
or four days’ high living, and but little 
exercise; and my horse kicks up his 
heels and snorts from the same cause, 
although he may be by nature a slug. 
But the kick is soon taken out of each 
of us. With the one, the saucy fit is 
sure to be succeeded by depression of 
spi ri ts bordering u pon h y pochond riacal; 
a languor and disposition to exercise 
which would soon produce disea.se. 
The other becomes puvsive, and, if not 
diseased, is only fit to be looked at. 
But here the relation ceases—at least ta 
a great degree. The horse is made 
half as good again as he is in his natu¬ 
ral state, by high feeding and strong 
work ; the man undoubtedly stands his 
work better on,rather a low diet. At 
all events, of the two extremes the low 
one would generally win. 

But don’t let it be supposed that I, 
who have so many thousand times en¬ 
joyed it, am an enemy to, or afraid of, 
what IS called a “ cheerful glass,” of 
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tlwt ■ I deny tliat both the body and 
mind of man may be more or less bene- 
iitfed by a daily moderate portion of 
good wine, at any period of life; or 
that even now and then — as the gene¬ 
rality of physicians admit — by a little 
excess, in devotion to the jolly god, 
which they afKrm gives a fillip to the 
functions of life, and all the energies of 
cur iiaiuie! That wine w’lts intended 
for our use and en joyment, and for our 
benefit as well, 1 have alread-y satisfac¬ 
torily shewn ; but circumstances must 
be consulted here, as on most other 
occasions,— for what cured Augustus 
killed Marcellus. Rigid abstinence, 
grand preservative as it is supposed to 
be, will not ensure a security from dis¬ 
eases chiefly attributed to wine. Kpi- 
curus lived on bread and water, and 
yet died of tlie stone. Two of my 
most intimate friends were water- 
drinkers, and yet one became paralytic, 
and llte oilier ^ropjied dead from apo¬ 
plexy ! A third, finding wine aeled as 
u poison on biiii, abandoned its use al¬ 
together, and has already attained bis 
full age, vvilli entire freedom from dis¬ 
ease. 

1 leave now, liowevev, been speaking 
of persons imieli my seniors in years ; 
and, tlierefore, am unable to say liow' 
they lived in their youth, although, from 
their rank and situation in life, 1 may 
fairly conclude they never drank spi¬ 
rituous liquors, or “ spirits,” as tliey 
are called for short. Rut I lived in 
close iiitiriiaey with a celebrated sports¬ 
man wiiliiu a year of iny own age, 
who, instead of his having dropped into 
his grave twelve years back, would, 1 
tliink, have hoeii now alive and well, 
had 1)0 laki-n daily rather a liberal 
juirlion of wine. Needlessly alarmed 
at its consequences, and partly with a 
view of keeping down his weight, he 
abstained from it almost entirely when 
alone, wlien ho was never well ; but 
when invited to it by society be was 
i)uile a new man, as, indeed, he him¬ 
self admitted. 

Some curiousspeeulalions have been 
indulged in as to tlie various effects of 
wine on the various constilutious of 
men. A celebrated Shropshire MD., 
whose name it may be imnecessary to 
mention, it lieing one which has re¬ 
flected an honour on Great Britain, as 
his OWI 1 practice has reflected honour 
on himself, is so decided an enemy to 
wine, or, indeed, to any termenled 
liquors, iliat be liimself never loiiclics 


either. But it is his singular estimate 
of the probable effect of wine that 
chiefly attracts my attention. In his 
opinion, tlie issue of parents who have 
not drunk wine themselves would en¬ 
joy better health, and attain a greater 
age, if their beverage was like his own, 
nothing but simple water, or tea j but 
be thinks tliat of parents who have 
drunk wine might drink a small quan¬ 
tity daily with a good effect. With 
respect to liimself, indeed, he admits 
that he should prefer taking his two or 
tliree glasses of good wine after his din¬ 
ner to a total disuse of it, provided he 
could dine on vegetables and pud¬ 
dings ; but he considers the excitement 
produced by wine and meat too great 
for lieahb, and has, therefbre, always 
abstained from the former. This emi¬ 
nent man, it should be observed, lias 
already arrived at an advanced age, with 
the enjoyment of excellent health ; 
and his argument is strengthened by 
the fact of his never having been aVile 
to,take much exercise, from the great 
weight of his person, and an evident 
unw'ieldiness of it to boot. In fact, 
the doctor is a “ bad goer on his pins,” 
as we say in the stable ; but he has 
always been a capital trencher man : 
and I have heard it said that he consi¬ 
ders excess in eating a trifle to excess 
in drinking wine. 

No man drinks wine merely to allay 
his it was designed for a lof¬ 

tier indulgence of nature; and such 
will it ever be considered, despite 
all tlie doctors of these days, and all 
the philosophers of old ones. As Pitt 
said of it, to justify the high tax he put 
upon it, “ young men will have it, and 
old men wm.sf have it ;” and so it will 
be till lime shall be no more. Never- 
ibcless, like all other good things, there 
is greater enjoyment of it when taken 
moderately ; and I received an excel¬ 
lent lesson on this head when 1 was a 
‘'j^ouiig man, which 1 never afterwards 
lost siglit of. I was for many years in 
, the habit of spending several weeks of 
the bunting season at tlie house of a 
certain .sporting baronet, who has not 
drunk wine for the last forty years of 
his life, and by such means got entirely 
rid of gout, which tlireatened to take 
very strong hold of his constitution. 
He would smile when he saw me on 
tlie evenings of hunting days, when 
thirst is more or less excited, quaffing 
large glasses of wine during dinner; 
and perhaps a large goblet of ale to top 
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lip with aftei' my clieese; and then set 
to work a^airi with the bottle, whilst he 
was sipping his ciiffee, which was 
broui’ht to him immediately as ,dinner 
was ended. “ You will know better 
than to do as you are doing some time 
liencp,” he would say. “ I scarcely 
ever know what thirst is; but if I do, it 
is by drinking a small quantity of li¬ 
quid very slowly that I most effectually 
allay it.” Don’t let it be imagined 
that my friend said this to save his 
wine ; no man is more liberal of it, or 
has better. It was said purely out of 
regard to my pursuits,—in short, it was 
the advice of an older sportsman to a 
younger one; and it was very shortly 
put into practice by the receiver of it. 

1 have known several, and heard of 
many, instances of the bad effects of 
wine being very greatly diminished by 
its votaries not having taken to it in ex¬ 
cess till after a certain ]ieriod of life. One 
was in the case of a celebrated charac¬ 
ter in the late Lord Derby’s stag-hunt, 
whom {dulct: periculum est) I descri|ted 
— pretty much to the life, 1 believe— 
ill one of my sporting tours. Until the 
age of forty, be drank little else than 
water. In fact, he could not drink 
wine. Or any strong lirpior, being all 
but an iinbicilc. His consiituiion, 
however, rallied ; and it would border 
on the marvellous were I to relate the 
quantity of all sorts of liquors which, 
at all lioiirs of the day and night, found 
llieir road into this old Trisliman's .sto- 
inai:h for tlie luU forty years of his lilb ; 
aiul, still more strange the I'act, without 
ajiperiring to have any injurions eflect 
on either his body or mind. He wa.s 
alv\ays clieerl'ul—alway.s the same man ; 
and his lua'ves were steeled to an exlra- 
ordinary degree to tiie last ye.iv of his 
hunting, which ivas nearly the last of 
his life. Now there is matter for s]>e- 
culation here. 1 yesterday spoke with 
a woman, my next neighbour, who had 
just completed her lOlst year, aiffl 
found her of sound body and of sound 
mind 1 Might not this stout Irishman 
have also done so, had he been more 
carelul of his coiislilution ? Might he 
not, like Anacreon, be said to have 
been clioked, or, rather, to have choked 
himsell,with a grape-stone? He had 
a frame ajiiiarently formed to resist 
even Time itself. 

It is a trite remark, that talking of 
one’s self, and making an ass of one’s 
.self, are synonymous terms. It is alone 
excusable when any practical good is 


ihe result; and such may be the-case 
here. I have always endeavoured to 
keep myself in what may be called 
working condition; that is to say, I 
scarcely pass a day without such exer- 
cise as promotes perspiration, and 
thereby keeps the body light and tight. 
Hefore I w’ent to Scotland, the autumn 
before last, 1 worked at digging for 
two hours twice or thrice a-w'cek, so 
as to render it necassary to change all 
my clothes when I had done. The 
consequence was, I felt no fatigue 
when I took the held, after five years’ 
absence from it. But the general re¬ 
sult? Why, that is best answered 
(although it is dangerous to boast of 
some things — a sure-footed horse, for 
ex-ample) by the fact, that it is thirty- 
five years since I had any thing like 
an illness; beyond a common cold 
and a sore-throat, the effect of a 
damp bed. And hereon bangs, per¬ 
haps, not an uriamus]ng tale. Ten 
years ago, 1 insured my life at the 
I^ondon Life Assurance Office for 
•2000 /.; when, as may he expected 
from the amount, a strict scrutiny was 
made into my habits of living, &c. 
The usual questions as to “ No gout— 
no this — -and no that (” as set forth in 
the printed form, were answered satis¬ 
factorily ; but where was the medical 
mail’s certificate ? I bad none : the 
medical man who attended me in my 
list illness must have been in bis grave 
many years back, and 1 never saw htrn 
since. Well, die pliysiciari to the com¬ 
pany set to work with me, in his private 
room ; and after looking minutely into 
my eyes and at my longue, feeling 
my pulse, and puncliing me under tlie 
ribs, as the farmers jiuiich a cow to 
find out if slie lias a calf in her, 1 was 
usliered in to the hoard, who were 
then sitting in conclave. 

“ You have answered all these ques¬ 
tions very hollly, sir,” said the pre¬ 
sident, so soon as I had taken my seal 
in a handsome crimson arm-chair. 

“ 1 have answered them truly, sir," 
was my reply. 

“ Pray, sir,” said a spruce-looking 
gentleman, wlio was helping himself 
to some cold turkey at a side-table— 
(nothing, 1 sui'pose, can be done with¬ 
out eatitrg in tlie city)—“do you mean 
to .say you have not been attended by 
a medical man since the year 1800 ?” 

“ I do not, sir; 1 have been attended 
by .several, in coiKsequence of falls, or 
other accidents, in hunting; and by 
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one, a short time back, in consequence 
of a fall in riding a race: but not for 
any acute or chronic disease.” 

Here the conversation dropped, and 
the insurance was of course effected. 

Now to what do I consider myself 
indebted for so long an enjoyment of 
what may be called the first of all 
earthly possessions, inasmuch as it is 
one which no money can purchase if 
Is it to not drinking wine? No; I 
have drunk wine nearly all my life, 
and at limes, no doubt, to a very 
blamable excess; but it is to the fre¬ 
quent use of the muzzle, to gerieral 
temperance and exercise, that I chiefly 
attribute it. Then, again, I have al¬ 
ways lived a country life, and kept 
early hours, and am the issue of pa¬ 
rents of sound constitutions, each of 
whom attained extreme old age. I 
never was a gamester — a life-destroy¬ 
ing pursuit; whereas the pursuits to 
which I have bf'cn partial have been 
those of health and life. But do I 
stop here ? Assuredly not! If in¬ 
gratitude be “treason to mankind,”- 
what must it be to God ? I am truly 
thankful, then, for the first of all fa¬ 
vours bestowed upon human nature— 
a sound constitution and good health. 

I am not able to state the largest 
quantity of wine ever drunk by any 
one man ; but I was informed by the 
before-mentioned extraordinary cha¬ 
racter, the Surrey Stag-Hunter, that 
there is, or was, at an inn in Bishops- 
gate Street, a portrait of a person who 
had been in the halrit of frequenting 
the house daily, for a great mariy years, 
and was known by the name of the 
five-bottle man. It was computed 
that, during the last twenty years, he 
had drunk, in that house alone, thirty- 
five thousand six hundred and nine 
bottles, or about fifty-seven pipes of 
wine, and still lived to the age of 
ninety-two 11 

One great inducement to a daily 
excess in wine is the late hour of din¬ 
ner, now so generally adopted in the 
upper orders of British society, and 
at all periods of the pear. In the 
months of autumn and winter, a late 
hour is indispensable in the present 
refined state of society; but during 
those of summer, in the country, it 
approaches to an act of ingratitude to 
the Giver of all good things to shut 
out the light of the sun, as well as the 
fragrance of the summer’s evening air, 
and to breathe in its stead the impuri¬ 


ties arising from' ktnp-oil or gas. The 
British aristocracy are, I believe, the 
only people upon earth that do this 
geneially. At the various noblemen’s 
houses which I visited when on my 
German tour, a very different system’ 
was pursued; and, certainly, a more 
rational one. There were in them, 
really, a morning and an evening to 
each ,day ; and not, as with our fash¬ 
ionables, only a noon and night. In 
fact, each day appeared to be multi¬ 
plied into two days. At all events, it 
was divided into two equal halves; 
and the evenings, when the weather 
w:hs fine, were spent in the pleasing 
and health-giving amusement of riding 
or driving about the country till the 
sun had set, when a light supper con¬ 
cluded the scene. Then, please to 
observe, the wine-drinking was here 
also divided; thus rendering it le.ss 
prejudicial, inasmuch as the effect of 
the first dose’ would be evaporated 
before tbe second, a still lighter one, 
wa^added to it. 

Now I can only call to mind one 
solitary instance of this rational mode 
of passing tbe summer months in my 
own country, by a person of high rank ; 
and that was at the house of an inti¬ 
mate friend of mine in South Wales, 
with whom I spent some part of at 
least half-a-score summers. The hour 
of dinner (unless during wet weather) 
was four. At six, there would be at the 
door either saddle-horses or a slap-up 
team of greys for the gentlemen, and a 
phaeton, with a pair of beautiful Welsh 
ponies in it, and two more to follow it^ 
for the ladies; when we rode or drove 
about the country till Night drew her 
curtains, although we did not draw 
ours till we had had another slight 
taste of the best French cookery, to 
which our exercise gave a goit. But 
the good effects of this system were 
felt elsewhere. Under it, house-servants 
-^and London servants in particular, 
which these all were — had some ra¬ 
tional enjoyment of their lives. First, 
you would see Monsieur le Cuisinier, 
with his gold-headed stick, and Ma¬ 
dame on his arm, toddling across the 
park to take their evening walk, aqd 
breathe a purer air than that of a kitchen 
full of hot hearths, sending forth their 
mephitic vapours, any thing but con¬ 
ducive to health. Then would one 
footman be seen accompanying the 
keeper, on the look-out for a leveret; 
another throwing a fly for a trout, or, 
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if he should have a fancy for either, 
enjoying the cool of the evening in a 
stroll with anursery*mai(l or a laundry- 
maid. At all events, there was some¬ 
thing; natural in all these proceedings, 
forming a powerful contrast to the un¬ 
natural routine of a London life, as 
well as shewing some consideration for 
the situation of those whose fate has 
“ chained them to the oar." 

There may.-be objected to this sys¬ 
tem the twice-told experience of the 
man-cook; but, in my opinion, the 
hot luncheon, the necessary forerunner 
of the late dinner, quite balances this 
account. By reason of the early din¬ 
ner, also (at least, the sit after it), being 
BO soon concluded, the quantity of 
wine drunk cannot be much ; and as 
few persons, are inclined to a set-to 
again after supper, the balance on the 
wine account is decidedly in our favour. 

On second thoughts, and looking 
further back, I can mention one more 
British nobleman's country-house in 
which these rational hours of mpals 
were observed in the summer-months; 
viz. Blytheheld, Staflbrdsbire, where I 
occasionally spent two or three days in 
my road to or from Rugby Scliool, in 
the late Lord Bagot’s time. The ilrum 
— perhaps the best use ever yet made 
of it — beat for dinner in the fine old 
quadrangular court-yard, preci.sely as 
the clock struck four; and after the pas¬ 
toral amusements of the evening, sup¬ 
per was laid in two rooms — one with¬ 
out a fire, the other with. But the old 
lord may be said to liave kept a warm 
house, in the most extended accepta¬ 
tion of that very comfortable epithet. 
In the winter, a double-shafted, broad- 
wheel waggon, laden with the finest 
coals, was placed, every evening, at 
the steps of the back-door, and by the 
same liour of the following evening 
uot a box-full would be found in it I 

But to return for a moment to the 
gallant old Irishman. There are cer¬ 
tain critical peiiods in every man’s 
life ; at least, such is my opinion : bu( 
whether ordained by fate, or occurring 
in what may be called an eternal cal¬ 
culation of chances, it is not for me to 
say. That the celebrated old Surrey 
Stag-Hunter experienced one, is be¬ 
yond all doubt; and a strange one, 
too: but a question arises, not un¬ 
worthy of consideration, namely, whe¬ 
ther, bad he drunk hard in his youth. 


and tJien pulled up short, he would 
bstve been the extraordinary man he 
was in his wane, possesKiog the vigour 
of a Hercules and the playfulness of 
a child to almost the last year of his 
very long life ? 1 am inclined to think 
he would not.* No man was better 
acquainted with the or the 

best means by which the evils of old 
age may be staved off, than Homer 
was; and he makes Ulysses prescribe 
generous wine to his father Laertes, 
amongst several other good things. 
And there is much reason in this. Old 
age may be compared to a heavy bur¬ 
den at the end of a long journey ; and 
it is then that both the body and mind, 
like a jaded horse, requires support 
from within. The vigour of the spirit 
is wanted as that of tiie body declines, 
and an extra glass of wine is never thrown 
away upon an old man. Old age is 
not only plena 7nalis, as Juvenal says, 
in his rather appalling^view of it, but, 
unless powerfully counteracted by some 
opposite agency, is a miserable blighter 
•and corrupter of the human heart. 

I can illustrate what I have now 
advanced of the good effect of wine 
on very old men, who have been pru¬ 
dent in their youth, by two memorable 
examples, each within my own know¬ 
ledge. The first is the case of a late 
most excellent prelate, whose family 
and my own are connected. Anxious 
to prolong life—less, I believe, on his 
ov. n account, than on that of those who 
were dependent upon him — hi.s lord- 
ship adopted what he conceived to be 
the most efficient means of doing so. 
But what means ? what regimen did 
he adopt? Was it a slipslop or a 
vegetable diet, and less wine than his 
former temperate habits had suggested ? 
Oh no! fur the last twenty or thirty 
years of a life, which nearly reached 
the ninetieth year, the worthy old 
bishop might be said to liave regularly 
Nimrodded, as the term for a well 
summered hunter now is. At all events, 
he adhered to the chief principle of it, 
the hard meat system, eating nothing 
but solid lean meat and bread, and 
drinking nothing but a small quantity 
of tea, and a bottle of good port-wine 
in the course of the day, part at his 
dinner, and part at his supper. He 
died, I have said, at ninety, or within 
a trifle of it. 

The second is likewise of the cloth, 


• ” Intpmpersns adol«soeiiti4,-foctttm corpus tredit sonecluts,” ssys Cicero. 
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but not of the pnrple—an old-fashioned 
country clergyman, uncle to my father, 
and a sort of “ man of Koss,” whose 
good name will live in Warwickshire 
for a century to come. The temperate 
habits of this worthy man’s youth and 
manhood also produced a Vigorous old 
s>ge; and, like the bishop of whom I 
have been speaking, he cherished its 
vigour by a more generous diet as his 
years advanced. But Ins old and faith¬ 
ful servant, John Canning, who was 
upwards of fifty years in his service, 
and we may fairly presume found him¬ 
self very comfortable at the vicarage, 
contributed much to this change of 
system. “ Give me a glass of water, 
John,” said the old gentleman, at din¬ 
ner, in my hearing, when past his 
eightieth year (he died at ninety-four!) 
John, as usual, brought Viim a glass of 
wine. “ It was water that I asked for,” 
said he, in Ins usual placid tone. 
“ Water I’’ re})lied John, with evident 
marks of surprise : “ Drink this, sir; 
’twill do you more good than water.” 
John saw his master outj and, with his 
two temale fellow-servants, was well 
provided for by his will ; and liad lie 
not un'brlunately seen me throw a eat 
out of a garret-wiiulow, I have reason 
to think 1 might also have been remem¬ 
bered by him. But he ner er looked fa¬ 
vourably upon me after this 
as 1 called it (I was a Ilnghy schoolboy 
at the time) ; but which //c — although 
a sportsman, a very liumane man — 
considered a more than wanton act of 
cruelty. 

But tliere w’cre doings at this vicar¬ 
age that are not to Ire heard of in tliese 
times. John was, if not master of the 
house, master of the pur.se. Tlie old 
parson’s income (lie had been for many 
years a widower, witliout any fiimily) 
was about 500/. per annum, which Jolm 
received and disOursed — his master only 
now and then reminding him to “keep 
a good house, to rememlier the poor, 
but not to get into debt.” llis house¬ 
keeper had also been in his service 
more than half a century when he died, 
having entered it at twelve years old. 
And the sequel was this : John and 
herself joined hands and pur.ses, and 
at a neat little house just outside the 
village, in which their old master had 
resided tliroe quarters of a century, 
gave me many a good breakfast on my 
road to cover on hunting mornings. 
Pardon this digression, friend Yorke : 
these pleasing reminiscences absolutely 


importune one at times; but a stroke 
of the pen will efface them from yout 
presence, although nothing can ob- 
Jiterale them from mine. 

Then, at all hazards, one word more. 
I have said my great-uncle was a sports¬ 
man, but here, I believe, I belied him; 
for although himself and his man John 
would often be in the field, it must 
have been more for the parpose of air, 
exercise, and society, than any thing 
else, inasmuch as the parson always 
appeared in his cauliflower wig, which 
must have been ill calculated for “ the 
ultra pace.” The good old bishop, 
who preceded him in my story, was 
certainly no sportsman ; for I heard 
him assert that he never had a pair of 
boots on his legs in liis life. “ Yet,” 
said he to me one evening, in the inno¬ 
cent gaiety of his heart, “ from the very 
animating account you have given me 
of a fox-chase, I should much like to 
see one, suh umbra. 

But the mischief from wine-drinking 
is, iJiat when it does appear to produce 
bad effects, and by symptoms which 
cannot be mistaken, few people have 
the courage to leave it off; and, doubt¬ 
less, it is de.struction to persons of 
certain constitutions and temperaments. 
Judging from my own feelings, how¬ 
ever, and from those of others described 
to me, [ think wine would be less in¬ 
jurious to us all if we confined our¬ 
selves, as I have reason to believe the 
ancients did, to one sort; at all events, 
to not more tlian two. But the diffi¬ 
culty is not only to refuse the various 
sorts presented to us at table, but to 
tear ourselves away from boon com¬ 
panions— perhaps the hardest task of 
the two. The philosopher says, “ Tem¬ 
perance is nothing but prudence in 
regard to our pleasures;” but the phi¬ 
losopher and his leinpcrance are weak 
arguments against a good bottle of 
wine and a pleasant party.- “ You 
are not going?” says one. “ Don’t 
be in a hurry!” cries another. “ What 
gays Tommy Moore ?” sings a third; 

“ Fly not uet, ’tis just the hour 
When plettsure, like the midniglit flower. 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 
Begins to bloom for sons of night. 

And maids that love the moon.” 

And thus will it he, till the “ last syl¬ 
lable of recorded time.” 

On the stale oftlie stomach greatly 
depends the quantity of wine that can 
be taken without inebriating; but all 
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men with whom I have conversed on 
the subject have admitted, that, after 
great bodily exertion, a Jess quantity 
does the business. Surely a hint is 
given us here, arid from the best moni¬ 
tor in the world ; and I can vouch for 
the value of it. On such occasions, f 
have gfenerally contrived to save myself 
by what is called shirking, or now and 
then passing the bottle without helping 
myself; for a very few glasses extra 
])roduce the usual bad effects on a 
body exhausted by fatigue. I remem¬ 
ber when the late Lord Middleton 
hunted Warwickshire, and had a din¬ 
ner-party after a good day’s sport, he 
himself made use of wlmt is culled a 
deceptive glass ; in which a small 
quantity of wine has all tlie appearance 
of a bumper. 

I am of opinion that there is much 
in the enjoyment of wine — 1 mean the 
temperate enjoyment of it, which is 
overlooked by the world. When alone, 

I rarely drink any thing during dinner. 
This was one of the habits 1 found 
most difficult to break myself of, for 
there is nothing so difficult as to un¬ 
learn. Hut depend u])on it, Mr. 
Yorkk, as my old Hampshire bailiff' 
used to tell the maid-servants, to per¬ 
suade them to go to bed without their 
supper, “ 'iis nothing but a had habit ” 
And it is an injurious one as well. 
All fluids taken with meals are inju¬ 
rious to the process of digestion, by 
diluting the gastric juice, the grand 
agent in digestion; and the use of 
wine during dinner necessarily in¬ 
creases the daily quantity drunk, it 
being difficult to keep the hand from 
the bottle afterward. Besides, when 
I have drunk much wine at dinner, 
what follows afterwards may be com¬ 
pared to the flower without its frag¬ 
rance, compared with the govt imparted 
to it if delayed till dinner is over, and 
the palate cleansed by a bit of good 
cheese or an anchovy. The first glass 
then, with the first pinch ofsiuiff', is a treat 
which, a friend of mine says, is “\vorth 
two hundred a-year to any man.” 

A good wine-glass, large in the body 
but very thin in the stem, scarcely to • 


be seen any where but in England, gives 
a great goUt to almost every sort, of 
wine; and of this I hud too convincing 
a proof the summer before the last. I 
tasted a light French white wine in .a 
merchant’s cellar, out of a glass whicli 
looked as if it had been manufactured 
in a tairy land; and so delicate was 
the combination, that 1 was seduced 
into an order. The liquor, however, 
proved fit only for a f.iiry to drink ; in 
fact—pardon the expres.sion—it came 
under the denomination of “ whistle- 
belly-vengeance— he that gets the 
most, gets the worst share.” 

Now stop, friend O r.i v r. a ! or, rather, 
let me stop, for I»ain becoming vulgar 
iu my cups, and shall get a dressing 
from some one of those yuetty creatures 
whose portraits (with Mungo as a foil 
to tliem) you favoured us w'ith in your 
last most amusing NumVif-r. Bless their 
dear hearts! we shall iiyw soon be able 
to see vvomen in something like their 
natural form — to give some kind of 
•guess as to what they are made of; 
for I perceive, by the last f’aris fash¬ 
ions, it is nearly all over with big 
sleeves and bustles : and high time it 
should be, for every scullion-wench in 
Europe has got them. No doubt,dear 
Yorkee, all your ladies read Ovid ; 
and how well has he described a highly 
logged-out young lady of the last half- 
a-dozen years, in just half-a-dozen 
words : 

“ Pars minima est ipsa puella sui,”" 

But 1 am raving; so let me con¬ 
clude with telling you, that if this dose 
goes down, and sits comfortably on 
the stomachs of your hundred thousand 
readers, I will proceed with my sub¬ 
ject. Having done with the body, I 
will proceed to the mind, and give 
the result of my experience of the 
efl'ects of wine on my own mind and 
faculties, on the mind and faculties of 
others, on temper, on talent, on poets, 
on grief, on love, on women, on society 
in general, &c. &c. But “ sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

Nimrod. 


• Should there be one amongst your celebrated female cotefie innocent of the 
old Roman lingo, the following is about the meaning of this line of Ovid, supposed 
to be spoken iu a full-dress assembly: 

“ I say, Tom, that girl's an out-and-outer!” 

“Is she V’ quoth Tom ; “ / rather doubt her : 

J fear henelf’s the smallest part about her.” 
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A nzuoBTf equal to that with which 
we saw these votames advertised, could 
nol'have been excited by the promise 
dr a new production from the pen of 
any other living author whatever. The 
announcement opened to us the ex- 

f )ectation of a pleasure which we had 
or many years despaired of enjoying 
again. It was as the intimation of a 
visit from a long silent, but dearly 
valued, friend. Had we heard that a 
MS. play of Shakespeare’s, or an early, 
but missing, novel of Scott’s, had been 
discovered, and was already in the 
press, the information could not have 
been more welcome. The intelligence 
that some more plays of .Ioanna Baillie 
were forthcoming seemed lo relieve our 
shoulders of the weight which the cares 
of many years have cast upon them. 

It brought along with it a resuscitation 
of the poetic ardour of our youth ; it 
awakened that long dormant eagerness 
of curiosity with which we used to look' 
forward to the publication of her vo¬ 
lumes, in those remote days when 
Wordsworth was yet unknown, and 
the first faint beams of the genius of 
Walter Scott had only shewn them¬ 
selves in a few and scattered miscel¬ 
laneous poems, and Southey’s name 
was not yet glorified by the production 
of Mndoc, or Keliania, or Rodcric — 
and Milinan was a sap at Eton, and 
Byron a rebel at Harrow. The adver¬ 
tisement in tlte Times, which told us 
tliat these three new volumes of dramas 
were in the press, was magical in its 
influence, and recalled with a vividness 
and distinctness which was quite unpa¬ 
ralleled the recollection of some of the 
happiest moments and keenest feelings 
of our early youth. Again we were 
brought back to the time when we used, 
in the midday heat of some summer 
holiday, to mount half way up to the 
forked branches of a tall and favourite 
elm, and there sit for hours together 
in our aerial arbour, forgetting all the 
sober realities of our then existence, 
masters, les.sons, and exercises, and 
wholly absorbed by the love of Basil, 
the ambition of Ethwald, or the fearful 
passion of De Montfort. Again we were 
reminded of those crude, but sincere, 
and often felicitous criticisms, of our 


ANNA BAILLIE. 

schoolboy days, when, of a long winter 
evening, we discussed about the play¬ 
room fire the position which ought to 
be assigned to Joanna Baillie in tbd 
ranks of dramatic literature ; while we 
seemed again to hear the observations, 
and to have before us the looks, man¬ 
ner, and even voices, of those who 
sided with us, or against us, in the 
high appreciation of her genius, at an 
age when we estimated the excellence 
of a tragedy by the emotions it excited, 
by the tears it drew from us, and by 
the thrill of terroi-which chilled us as 
we read. Again we seemed to feel the 
exultation with which, on the first pub¬ 
lication of Marmian, we burst into thft 
study of a dull, plodding, cold-blooded, 
unimaginative elf, who presumed to 
question the transcendant merits of our 
authoress, and, at once putting all his 
petty cavils to silence, and justifying 
our own enthusiasm by an appeal to 
the irresistible authority of Scott, re¬ 
cited, with wondrous emplia.sis, but 
not, perhaps, with a like discretion, 
that beautiful testimony to her genius, 
which Erskine is supposed to utter 
when admonishing the minstrel: 

“ To emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp, which silent bung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 

Till twice a hundred years roll’d o’er; 
When she, the bold enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame ! 
From the pale willow snatch’d the treasure, 
And swept it with a kindred measure ; 
Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Moutfort’a hate and Basil’s love, 
Awakening at the inspired strain. 

Deem’d their own Shakespeare sang 
again.” j- 

But delighted as we were at the an¬ 
nouncement of the volumes before us 
—eagerly impatient as we were for 
their publication — cross as we made 
our bookseller by our importunate in¬ 
quiries after titem, and our unjust re¬ 
proaches at their not being sent us 
before they were ready — and cross as 
we were ourselves with one and all the 
members of that many-headed firm in 
Paternoster Row’, who for nearly three 
weeks had held the word of promise 
to our ear and broken it to our hopes; 
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when the delay was at last over, and 
the work lay, in its glossy green calico 
dress, fairly before us, we could hardly 
summon the resolution to open it. We 
lingered in cutting the leaves — our 
hearts misgave us; and it was only 
after much idling and procrastination 
that tve turned witli fear and trembling 
to examine its contents. We dreaded 
lest our expectations should be disap¬ 
pointed— lest these later plays should 
piove unworthy the high celebrity of 
their author—and lest, on rising from 
the perusal oftliem, we should find that 
the eariy-implanted and long-cherished 
admiration, which had been inspired by 
the wonderful creations of the summer 
of her d ays and the vigour of her genius, 
had in any degree suffered check or 
diminution from the perusal of the 
feebler efforts of her age. Our alarm 
was quite superfluous. We might have 
spared ourselves the pain of these petty, 
jealous, and mistrustful feelings. The 
new work has surpassed all that we 
had expected, or could have ventqred 
to hope for; and we have not the 
slightest hesitation in asserting—and 
we are prepared to maintain our opi¬ 
nion against all gainsayers wliosoever 
— that to meet with any thing in dra¬ 
matic literature equal to “ Henriquez,” 
“ The Separation,” “ The Phantom,” 
parts of “ The Homicide,” and some 
scenes of “ The Bride,” we must pass 
over all that has been written, except 
by Joanna Baillie herself, during the 
space of the last two hundred years, 
and revert to the golden days of Eliza¬ 
beth and James I. So said Scott, in 
verse, some thirty years ago; and we, 
from the very bottom of our hearts, 
and in plain prose, coincide in his 
judgment,— not only with regard to 
those earlier dramas to which he al¬ 
luded, but to these, their younger 
br^liren, which are now before us. 

The first work of our authoress com¬ 
menced a series of plays on the stronger 
passions of the human heart. It was 
opened by an introduction whicli wa^ 
universally admired, and, as a piece 
of prose composition, ranks with Dry- 
den’s preface to his Religio Laid as a 
masterpiece of the kind. We most 
particularly recomvnend this essay to 
the attention of our readers. In it she 
stated the outline of her plan, and 
entered upon a rninute philosophical 
inquiry into the source of the pleasure 
which we derive from die higher order 
of dramatic i^fesentations. Her de¬ 


sign was to exhibit each passion in its 
serious and ridiculous points of view, 
as the subject of a separate tragedy and 
comedy; and thus exalt the stage, by 
directing its efforts to an important 
moral end, and rendering it more im¬ 
mediately the means, than it hitlierto 
had ever been, of making man better 
acquainted with himself, of revealing 
to him the secret workings of his 
nature, and of disclosing to him the 
subtlety, strength, and operation of 
those great enemies of his happiness, 
which, from the very slightest begin¬ 
nings, will often rapidly grow up and 
swell into the most terrible and over¬ 
whelming consequences, and never fail 
of becoming the tyrants of the breast 
in which they have once been permitted 
to make good their footing. Tlie plan 
of such a work was grand in its con¬ 
ception, and evinced the extensive 
range and capacity of the mind from 
which it emanated. J,ts value could 
not be questioned by any one who was 
%illing to admit the almost axiomatic 
•truth, that example is more effectively 
instructive than precept. On the first 
blush of the design, two objections 
might indeed have suggested them¬ 
selves ; first, that from the time and 
labour necessary for its accomplish¬ 
ment, tliere was a probability of the 
genius of the author becoming wearied 
with the task to which it had devoted 
itself—as perhaps has been the case 
with Joanna Baillie, and may account 
for our having plays on Love, Hatred, 
Ambition, Fear, Hope, Jealousy, Re¬ 
morse, but none on Envy or Revenge; 
and, in the second place, that there was 
danger lest, in the prosecution of such 
a plan, the essential requisites of dra¬ 
matic effect should be sacrificed to the 
moral object contemplated ; and the 
reader, or spectator, instead of being 
carried on by a rapidly progressing 
action, should have his interest checked 
and his curiosity tantalised, and find 
the business of the scene retarded, 
while tlie characters were engaged in 
reciprocating the clauses of a meta¬ 
physical discussion, or, to borrow a 
phrase from the conventicle, improving 
the events as they arose by practical 
reflections. In meaner hands, there 
can be no doubt but objections of this 
latter description would have been con¬ 
tinually recurring; but the first three 
plays of the series completely shewed 
that no such blunders, in the accom¬ 
plishment of her scheme, were to be 
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apprehended from our autliorcss. Site 
was far too well skilled in the festive 
and perverse nature of ilie animal whom 
it was her object to improve, while she 
entertained him, to lose siyiu of that 
impatience and revulsion with which, 
from infancy to old age, he never ceases 
to start aside from the iinportunate in¬ 
culcation of sage precepts at any time, 
and most particularly when they are 
obtruded on his inoinents of relaxation 
or amusement. She was well aware of 
the jealousy and suspicion which all 
mankind cast upon the person who 
arrogates to himself the superiority of 
a teacher; and, content with disclosing 
to her reader the dark workings of the 
passion she treated in a coui se of strik¬ 
ing scenes, she then, w'ith the exception 
of a few brief and impressive passages 
that were naturally called forlli by the 
situations, left him to draw his own 
moral conclusions from them for him¬ 
self. As long^as the plays were pub¬ 
lished anonymously, and were consi¬ 
dered as the yjroductions of a many 
there was but one opinion entertained 
with regard either to the grandeur of 
the general plan, or the exquisite skill 
displayed in that portion of the work 
which was submitted to the judgment 
of tlie public, lint, strange as it may 
appear, no sooner was it known that 
ibe first volume of Fluyu on the Passions 
was written by a female and a gentle¬ 
woman, than it became exposed to bear 
the full brunt of that strangely mingled 
stream of epigram and rhodomoiitade, 
sneer and paradox, which was allowed 
at that lime to cireul^e among the 
reading world as tbe pure and unmixed 
waters of criticism, in the early num¬ 
bers of the Edinburgh Review. This 
attack, which, as far as the plays them¬ 
selves were concerned, attempied to do 
no more than trifle with, and set forth 
for maliciou.s observation, a few sucb 
careless lines and inconsiderate |)assages 
as may be found in any production, 
however rare its excellence, and as any 
fair and generous critic would have 
scorned to notice, was principally le¬ 
velled against the plan on wbicli the 
work was composed: and it main¬ 
tained, among other things equally 
absurd, a propositiou, which we cite 
as a specimen of the sort of trash that 
passed current under the authority of 
the leading Review of those days, that 
“ plays had no moral influence at all.” 
And why ? Because, forsooth, “ tliey 
are only read for amnsemeiit.” VVhat 


a glorious non sequilur ! Wbat incom¬ 
parable twaddle 1 As if the character 
did not imbibe as deep a dye from the 
colour of its amusements, as it does 
from its most serious occupations. 
Only carry on this maxim to its legi¬ 
timate and immediate conseqiience.s, 
and what is the result? Why, simply 
this, that as long as a man only reads 
for his amusement, it is {)erfectly im¬ 
material wltat may be the natui'e of his 
lecluie ; that, provided he has no piir- 
jiose in perusing the volume beyond 
the entertainment of a leisure hour, 
it is the same tiling whether he turn 
to the pages of tlie Paradise Lost or 
La Pucelle :—whether lie dwell upon 
the sound, manly, health-inspiring 
.scenes of the VVaverley novels, or 
bathe his soul in the abominations of 
those licentious French romances, wliich 
we understand abound among us, but 
of wliicb we are, thank God 1 even 
igiioianl of tlie names, ihil worse than 
nonsensical as this, and other articles 
ensuing, against Joanna Baillie’s earlier 
productions were in their real matter, 
there was a sharp, brisk, animated air 
about the style of these compositions, 
w liich took hold of the attention. They 
were trash, it is true; but they read so 
like good .sense, that the judgment was 
bewildered and confused. The'dogmas 
they contained were delivered with an 
air so antboritative, and were recom¬ 
mended by so many sparkling jests, 
that the unwary reader was at once 
awed and tickled, and led to receive 
them without suspicion as the lucu¬ 
brations of some original, but sound 
and laughing philosopher. These pa¬ 
pers for a time availed in checking the 
popularity of the works against which 
their animadversions were directed. 
The same engine was subsequently 
brought into play, and with the same 
perniciou.s succe.ss, against the poeycal 
reputation of Wordsworth and Southey; 
but they, like our authoress, have hap¬ 
pily outlived the effect of its discharge. 
Jfhe critic’s petard was only loaded 
"with powder; and though, at the time 
it made a noise and a smoke, and blew 
a world of dust intp men’s eyes; the 
noise has passed away, the dust and 
smoke have dispersed, and the public, 
recovered from the blinding and stun 
ning effects oftheexplosion, have come 
to despise the silly and mischievous 
boys who occasioned it; while the fair 
talents, which it had momentarily ob¬ 
scured, arc ^llllll 
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Now more wpndered at, 

By bredciug through the foul aud ugly 
miata 

Of vapours that did eeem to strangle 
them.” 

We have referred to these early pro¬ 
ductions of our authoress, because the 
first volume of the present collection 
contains the continuation and con¬ 
clusion of that series of plays on the 
passions,^with the commencement of 
which her literary labours opened, and 
which was made the object of the most 
unjustifiable and persevering course of 
attack that ever disgraced the pages of 
any respectable periodical publication. 
But we proceed to our notice of the 
dramas now before us. It is our in¬ 
tention to pass cursorily over the 
greater number of them, and select one 
or two for long and continuous ex¬ 
tracts,—a plan which we conceive will 
not only prove most fair to the au¬ 
thoress, but also most agreeable to the 
reader. 

The first drama is “ llomiero, a tra¬ 
gedy on Jealousy.” After Othellv, 
any attempt to treat this passion was 
venturing on perilous ground. But in 
Othello we are presented with the pro¬ 
spect of a noble soul subdued and suf¬ 
fering under the sudden visitation of a 
passion wliich was foreign to its na¬ 
ture, and only there engendered by bad 
arts. In llomiero, on the contrary, we 
are shewn a man who is of an essen¬ 
tially jealous disposition. Othello, 
without lago, would have gone to his 
grave generously confident of the love 
and purity of Desdemona. Romiero’s 
tempter is his own dark spirit; and no 
depth of affection or austerity of virtue 
in his wife could have guaranteed her 
against the morbid and restless action 
of his ruling passion. Though its fires 
are stifled for a time, they are never 
thoroughly extinguished ; thoiigh he is 
compelled by unquestionable proof to 
confess that his jealousy had been con¬ 
ceived upon false grounds, and was 
most wickedly injurious to its object 
in one instance, he is found imme¬ 
diately after entering on another track 
of suspicion with as full and implicit a 
reliance on the certainty of his own 
dark imaginings. We have often 
heard it stated that Othello was not 
jealous, and we had hitherto thought 
that there was a great deal more of pa¬ 
radox than truth in the assertion. We 
have now come round to thht opinion. 
The hero tif Jmnfla Bailtife’s play 

yoi. 


aflbrds by his condoct e perfect vin¬ 
dication of the hero of Shalcespeare's. 
But how chSnces it that we have lit 
upon this subject ? The fact is, that 
there is no possibility of reading Ro- 
miero without finding our thoughts 
continually reverting to Othello. This 
is an evil. It would be so under any 
circumstances ; but is more particu¬ 
larly so in the present instance, as it 
forces the very weakest and least agree¬ 
able play of the present collection into 
constant comparison with, pgfhaps, the 
most exquisite and affecting of the 
works of Shakespeare. Great skill has 
been exhibited in the management of 
the plot of this tragedy. The disa¬ 
busing Romiero of his first fit of jea¬ 
lousy, and the subsequent re-excite¬ 
ment of the passion on new grounds 
would have cleft the play in two, and 
left it most miserably broken-backed, 
but for the continuous interest in the 
fate of Sebastian, out of which the 
other incidents grow, and with which 
th^ have immediate connexion. 

The next play, the “ Alienated Ma- 
nftr,” a comedy on jealousy, is particu¬ 
larly lively and well imagined. The 
passion of the husband is painted with 
great truth and ingenuity, and placed 
in situations which expose its folly to 
the rapst ridiculous advantage. The 
comic characters, like those of Ben 
Jonson, are, perhaps, rather too much 
copies of the fleeting humours of the 
age, which must cease to excite laugh¬ 
ter after the recollection of them has 
passed away, than portraits of those 
permanent follies of human nature 
which n^ust prove effective as long as 
man continues to be the vain, and fri¬ 
volous, and inconsequent creature be 
now is. Tlie character of Sir Level 
Clump, for instance, a gentleman much 
consulted on account of his taste in 
landscape gardening, is liable to this 
objection; as is also that of the Ger¬ 
man philosopher; though both are ad¬ 
mirably drawn. This remark does not, 
of course, apply generally to the whole 
body of the dramatis persona, but only 
to those of an eccentric cast. We are, 
by the by, most especially pleased with 
the sound good sense, the lively tem¬ 
per, and the reasonable love for heft 
husband, displayed by Mrs. Charville. 
We have known the counterpart, per¬ 
haps the antitype, of this lady: slie is 
just the very pereon to (bake the hap- 
pindss of a sensible (ban, and the in¬ 
voluntary torment of such a sentiv 
R 
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mental, exacting, sensitive, jealous, 
eokcomb as Charville. 

“ Henriqnez,’’ a tragedy on remorse, 
is perfect. We shall not quote from 
it, as the play must of necessity be¬ 
come generally known to the public. 
Its merits will force it into representa¬ 
tion on the stage. With the single 
exception of the scene between Henri- 
quez and the Confessor, of which the 
beauty, though very great, is epic, and 
not dramatic, there is not a single line 
but would prove effective in the hands 
of a skilful actor. The part seems 
made for Charles Kemble, and Charles 
Kemble born to play the part. IJe is, 
we have heard, most anxious to under¬ 
take it; and, with Miss Faucit to sup¬ 
port him in Leonora, surely such a 
tragedy, so acted, could not firil of 
drawing houses, and proving profitable 
to the manager. “ llenriquez" is the 
last of the series of Vluys on the Fas- 
siom. 

The “ Martyr,’’ a dramatic poem of 
great rnerii, concludes the first volume. 

The “ Separation,” a tragedy, opens 
the second volume of the colleciior.; 
and from ihis piece we shall proceed to 
lay such extracts before our readers as 
will, we are sure, convince tltem that 
Joanna Baillie is not only by far the 
greatest dramatist of modem times, 
but that she has, without the suspicion 
of any intentional imitation,— indeed, 
from her never imitating them at all, 
we presume she has read them very 
little,—but that she has, by instinct, by 
the natural bent of lier genius, or by 
some means or other, become possessed 
of the real spirit, and all tlie most emi¬ 
nent and valuable characteristics which 
distinguished those great men who 
wrote for the theatre in the age of 
Elizabeth. She has their easy and 
simple flow of dramatic blank-verse, 
of which the tone and .style are as 
various as the tone and style of the 
ordinary intercourse of society — on 
common occasions scarcely raised above 
the level of common conversation, 
but rising into eloquence and poetry 
with the deepening interest and the 
swelling emotions of the scene ; she 
has their apparently unprepared and 
spontaneous course of dialogue ; she 
has their apt propriety of sentiment and 
expression, so true to the situation and 
temper of the character, that, however 

extraordinary thecircumstances in which 
he may be placed, they never strike the 
reader as otherwise than natural; be¬ 


cause he is always represented as act¬ 
ing and speaking naturally under them; 
she has, above all, their just and cor¬ 
rect knowledge of man as he really is, 
and their sound good .sense and taste to 
paint him as he really is, without hav¬ 
ing recourse, for the sake of effect, to 
any of those stilted, strutting, ranting, 
exaggerated caricatures of unredeemed 
vice or unalloyed virtue which infested 
the theatrical representations of the last 
century, or—which is a gteat deal 
worse — without ofl’endiiig our moral 
sense by the introduction of any speci¬ 
mens of the newly invented monstrosi¬ 
ties of the present age, and defacing 
her works by such characler.s as flourish 
in the poems of Byron, the plays of 
Victor Hugo, and the novels of Lyttori 
Bulwer,—men and women steeped in 
the blood of many murders, and pol¬ 
luted by long and unbridled licentious¬ 
ness, and yet, in spite of their iniqui¬ 
ties, exhibiting theinstlves as patterns 
of parental, filial, or conjugal piety and 
tenderness ! “ Separation,” from which 
we are about to cite several almost 
consecutive scenes, may be adduced as 
proof of Joanna Baillie’s being in full 
possession of all the great and rare ex¬ 
cellencies which we have ascribed to 
her. The story is as follows:—During 
Count Garcio’s absence in the wars, 
the residence in which he liad left Ids 
wife and child is so injured by an 
earthquake that they have of necessity 
been compelled to remove to a castle 
which had long been unlenanted by 
his family, and which he had inlieriled 
in right of the countess, on the death of 
her only brother. Soon after this 
cliange of abode, the play opetis with 
a scene in the chamber of Baldwin, an 
old retainer of Count Garcio's bouse, 
who dies uttering some broken, but 
sufficiently intelligible, sentences, inti¬ 
mating that the previous lord of the 
domain, the brother of the countess, 
did not come fairly by his end, and 
tliat the count was the murderer. These 
exclamations are overheard by the 
^ countess, and the effect produced upon 
her mind is shewn in the following 
scene:— 

" The Apartment of the Covvrr.ss. She 
is discovered pacing to and fro with slow, 
thoughtful steps, then stops short, and 
stands in a musing posture some time 
before she speaks aloud. 

Countess. ’Tis often thus; so are we 
framed by nature. 

How oft the fitful wind or sullen hell 
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Will utter to the ear distinctive words, 
According with the fancy’s wild con¬ 
ceptions ! 

So are the brains of sick and frenzied men 
Stored with unreal and strange imagina¬ 
tions. 

(^After a short pause.) Am I become a 
maniac? Oh! have words, 

To which the firm conviction of my mind 
So strongly stands opposed, the baleful 
j)Ower 

To fix this misery on me? This is mad¬ 
ness ! 

Enter Sofiiera behind. 

le’t thee, Sophera ? 

Sophera. Yes, ’tis only me. 

Count. Is every decent office of respect 
Done to the corse 1 

Soph. Yes, nought has been omitted. 

Count. ’Tis well; but what detains the 
good confessor? 

I wish’d to see him. 

Soph. He stay’d but till his wretched 
penitent 

Had breath’d his last, and quickly left 
the castle. 

Count. He is in baste, metliinks; ^tis 
somewhat strange. 

Why look’st thou on me with that fearful 
eye ? 

Thiuk’st thou the ravings of a frenzied 
mind 

Have power to move me ? 

Soph, I only thought—I fear’d—you 
wisely judge ; 

Why should they move you? Well, the 
dismal storv 

Of that most dismal murder, here com¬ 
mitted 

By hands unktiown, might to a sickly brain 
Such tlioughts create of nothing. 

Count. What say’st thou ? Here com¬ 
mitted ! 

Soph. Did not your hapless brother in 
this castle 
Come to his end ? 

Count. Yes, hut a natural end. 

Soph. So grant it were, it is not so 
reported. 

Count. Ha ! what is else reported ? 

Soph. The peasants round all idle 
stories credit: 

And say thatin his castle, by bis servants. 
He was discover’d in the eastern tower 
Murder’d. But, doubtless, 'tis a tale of ‘ 
falsehood. 

Since ’tis to thee unknown. 

Count, (sinking buck into a chair.) It 
was to me unknown. 

(After a long pause.) Dear, dear! the 
friend, the brother of my heart. 

The playmate of my early, happy days. 
Could such a fate be thine! 

It makes me weep to think it possible ; 
Yet 1 believe it not. 

Soph. You tremble much. 


Count, I’m cold and chill: 'tis wearia 
ness of body; 

Do not regard it; I shall soon be better. 

[Trumpet sounds without. 
A trumpet! then some martial guest 
approaches. 

O most unwelcome! 

Soph. 'Tis Tortona’s marquis. 

Count. He is not in these parts; it 
Cannot be. 

Soph. He is upon his march with some 
gay troops 

To join the army, and hath made a halt 
Here in our nearest town to rest his men. 
So said his servant, whom 1 found this 
morning 

Lurking within the castle ; and I guess 
His warlike lord is come. 

Count. I cannot see him. 

Go thou ; plead my excuse ; I am unwell; 
Say what thou wilt, but let me be excused. 

Enter Rovani. 

Rovani here I—O, how is this! My lord ? 

Rovani. He is not far behind. I am, 
fair lady, , 

The vanguard of his band ; and, as I trust. 
Bearing no dismal tidings. 

• Count. O no! they should, indeed, be 
joyful, if— 

And, as in truth I trust—my lord is well. 

Bov. Yes; from the wars, unhurt and 
strong in health, 

Garcio returns ; where he has done tho 
service 

Of an undaunted powerful combatant, 

To that of a right skilful leader join’d. 
He is not one of your reserved chiefs. 
Who, pointing with their dainty fingers, 
thus. 

Say, ‘Go, my friends, attack yon frown¬ 
ing ranks.’ 

No, by my faith ! with heavy cimeter 
He closes to the bloody work himself. 
And to tho carnage of each grizly field 
Brings his full tale of death. 

Count, (shrinking back.) Is be so ruth¬ 
less, then ? 

Bov. Ay, in the field. 

But in your hall or bower, where ladies 
smile. 

Who is more gentle ? Thus it often is : 

A lady feels not on her soldier’s hand, 
I’hat softly presses her more gentle palm. 
The deaths which it has dealt. 

Soph. I’m sure, were but thy rapier 
like thy tongue. 

The count must have in thee an able 
second. 

_Rov. I may not boast; but doth my 
circled finger 

More rudely press thy snowy ann, fair 
maid. 

Because this graven jewel was the gift 
Of a great Moorish princess, whoso rude 
foe 

I slew before her eyes ? 
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Soph. Soijaii angry puppy, ^at with 
anarl&g mouth 

Snapp’d at her robe or ^andal’d heels, 
belike. 

Rod, Nay, by my faith! a foe in worth 
mine equal. 

Soph. That I will grant thee readily. 
But say, 

How far behind thee is the noble count 1 

Count. Ay, is be near? 

Rov. Within a few short miles. 

The war has ended sooner than weguesa’d. 

And we have made good speed. 

Count. So near! 

Rov. How is it? This affects you 
strangely. 

Count. Such unexpected news! I should 
be glad. 

But gladness comes with pain. I will 
retire, 

And for a moment strive to calm this 
tremor.’' 

• • • 

“ An Apartment in the Castle. 

Enter Countess and Sopheha. 

Count. He is within tlie gates; hero 
will I stop, 

Nor wander further: I’ll receive him here. 

(^Listening.) Heaven give me strengtl^! 
his well-known steps so near me ! 

Enter Gabcto ; he runs eagerly to embrace 
the Countess, who faints, 

Carcio. So moved ! Can this be joy? 

[Soph era chafes her hands and tem¬ 
ples, while Garcio gases on her with 
keen observation : she recovers. 

My gentle love, 

Who wert my gentle love, come I upon 
thee 

Like some unlook'd-for—some unwel¬ 
come thing? 

Count, Is it thy voice, my Garcio, in 
mine ears 

Sounding, ns it was wont, the voice of 
love ? 

Gar. How should it sound to thee? 
The wars have spared mo ; 

The bullet and the sabre’s stroke have 
err'd, 

To spare this head, where thousands fell 
around me : 

For I believed thy saintly prayers did mar 

Their death-commissioned power. Yes; 
1 believed it. 

Count. And still believe it. Yes, my 
prayers were raised 

Moat fervently to Heaven : and I will 
bless it. 

That thou art safe. 

[Takes his hand in hers tenderly, and 
is about to press it to her breast, 
when a shuddering seizes her, and 
she lets it drop. 

Gar. What is the matter ? Thou art 
strangely seized. 

Does sudden illness chill thee ? 


[February, 

Soph. The oountcjss, good, my lord, is 
much o’ercomn. 

Her health is weak at present: agitation 
Strongly affects her. But she’ll soon 
recover. 

Gar. Thou answ’rest for her readily, 
young lady, 

And wisely too. 

Enter Rov\m,followed by Nurse, carrying 
a sleeping irfant. 

Rov. Come on, good nurse; thou 
need'st not he ashamed 
To shew thy bantling, sleeping or awake. 
A nobler, comelier, curly-pated urchin 
Ne’er changed the face of stem and war¬ 
like sire 

To tearful tenderness. Look here, my lord. 
Gar. (turning eagerly round.') The child! 
my child! 

[^Lifting the mantle that covert it, 
and gazing on the infant. 

Rov. Ay, there are cheeks and lips like 
roses glowing; 

And, see, half-open’d eyelids shew within 
The dowy azure of liis sleeping eyes. 

Like loopholes^in a cloud. Awake, sweet 
imp! 

Gar. Nay, wake him not; his sleep is 
beautiful. 

Let me support-come to my stirring 

heart, 

And here be cradled, thing of wond’rous 
joy ! [Taking the child. 

Here, in the inmost core of beating life, 
I’d lodge thee. Mine tbou art! yes, thou 
art mine! 

Here is my treasured being: thou wilt 
love me. 

[Laying hisface close to the child’s. 
Blest softness! little hand and little 
cheek! 

This is a touch so sweet! a blessed 
touch ! 

There is love in it; love that will not 
change! 

[Burning into tears, while the 
Nurse takes the child again. 

Count, (aside, observing his emotion). 
O Heaven, he weeps ! — the tears of 
strong affection! 

Away, base doubts! [Running to him, 
and clasping her arms round him. 
Garcio, dear Garcio! husband of my heart. 
And father of my hoy ! is there within 
thee 

Such softandstrongaffection ? O, there is! 
And with it every good and generous 
feeling. 

Forgive me, O forgive me! 

Gar. How, my love? 

How wakes this sudden buiot of tender¬ 
ness? 

Dost tbou at last feel for thy wretched 
husband 

The love of other days?—I’ve thought of 
thee — 
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I’ve thought of this our meetmg, but, alas! 

Not so my fancy shaped it. 

Coufit. Oh, forgive me! 

My mind was weak and brooded on dark 
thoughts. 

We’ll cast them from us.—Yes, thy child, 
thy boy! 

Look on him still: they say that in his 
face 

There are some traits of thine. Observe 
his mouth; 

That smile- 

Gar. Nay, that sweet smile I could not 
give him; 

No, nor those lips. He much resembles 
thee. 

Count. Thiukest thou sol Then haply 
thou perceiv’st 

Another likeness some have sadly traced ; 

Dost thou perceive it 1 

Gar. No: another likeness 1 

Count. In my sad lonely hours, 1 have 
imagined. 

And sooth’d me with the pleasing, 
mournful thought. 

He bears some faint resemblance to my 
brother. 

My poor Ulrico. 

[G A ncio’s countenance hecomesstKrn, 
and, looking again steadfastly on 
the child, he turns away in silence. 

It does not strike thee, then 1 

Gar. (motioning the Nurse to retire.) 
We shall disturb his slumbers. 

Count, (to him reproachfully.) Sent off 
without a kissofkind endearment! 

Gar, We should disturb him, 

{^Looking after the child as he is 
carried off. 

Count. Thine eye pursues him with a 
mournful look: 

Thou fear’st, perhaps, an early fate may 
snap 

His thread of life, like his lamented 
uncle’s. 

Car. No: past and future are but 
shadowy visions ; 

Dark cumb’rous things which we must 
cast aside 

To make the present hour endurable. 

Who waits without 1 — A cup of wine, 
I pray; 

I’m tired and faint. 

Count. Indeed, thou seem’st unwell: 

I fear thou bring’st not back thy wonted 
health. * 

Gar. I’m well: I was in health, but 
this damp region, 

I breathe not in it but with breath sup¬ 
press’d. 

Thou know’st right well I never liked 
this place: 

Why ait thou here! 

Count. It is necessity. 

Gar. I know, I know; but other homes 
there are; 

We’ll hence to-morrow. 


Count. Hs! BO soon, my lord 1 

Gar. It must be so. I would retire 
awhile: 

Where is my chamber I 

Count. In the western tower. 

Gar. No ; I’ll remain—1 will not yet 
retire. 

[Pacing to and fro, and then 
returning to her. 

I know not how it is; I'm fanciful; 

1 like a southern chamber. 

Count, (in afaintvoice,gazingfearfuUy 
upon him.) E’en as you will.” 

If, out of Shakesjjeare, there be any 
scenes, in any play, in any language, 
more thoroughly true in sentiment and 
expression, and, at the same time, 
more striking in situation, than those 
just cited above, we should feel ex¬ 
tremely gratified by being informed 
where we are to seek for them. We 
have a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with dramatic literature, and confess 
ourselves ignorant of any such. But 
we proceed with our extracts. 

“ The Bedchamber of the Countess, who 
* is discovered sitting on a low seat by the 
side of the bed, with her head and arms 
thrown upon the bed. She raises her 
head, and, after a thoughtful pause, 
starts up eagerly. 

Count, It cannot be ! 'I'he roused and 
angry deep 

Lashes its foaming billows o’er tbe bark 
That bears tb' accursed freight, till the 
scared crew 

Into its yawning gulf casts forth tlie 
murderer. 

On the embattled field, in armour cased. 
His manly strength to blasted weakness 
turns. 

Yea, in their peaceful homes, men, as by 
instinct. 

From the dark rolling of his eye will turn 
They know not why, so legibly has 
Nature • 

Set on his brow the mark ofbloody Cain. 
And shall I think the prosp’rous Garcio 
— he 

Whose countenance allured all eyes, 
whose smile, 

Whose voice was love, whose frame with 
strong affection 

I’ve seen so dearly moved who in my. 
arms, 

Who in my heart haUi lived — No ! let 
dark priests. 

From the wild fancies of n dying man. 
Accuse him as they will. I’ll not believe it. 
(After another pause.) Would in this bet¬ 
ter faith my mind had strength 
Tohold itself unshaken! Doubtis misery. 
I’ll go io him myself and teb my wretch¬ 
edness. 
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Oh ! if his kindling with generous ire 
Repel the charge—if his blest voice deny 
it— 

Though one raised from the dead swore 
to its truth. 

I’ll not believe it. 

Enter Sofbeba. 

What brings thee liere again T Did I not 
charge thee 
To go to bed ? 

Snph. And so I did intend. 
But in my chamber, half prepared for rest, 
Op’ning the. drawer of an ancient cabinet 
To lay some baubles by, I found within — 
Count. What hast thou found ? 

Soph. Have I not heard yon say, that 
shortly after 

Your mnrriage with the count, from your 
apartment, 

A picture of your brother, clad in mail, 

A strong resemblance, over which your 
tears 

Had oft been shed, was stol’n away t 
Count. Thou hast. 

How it was stol’n—for value it had none 
For any but myself—1 often wonder’d. 
'I'hou hast not found it 1 

Soph. See, this 1 have found. 

[Giving her a picture, which she 
seizes eagerlp. 

Count. Indeed, indeed it is ! 

[After gazing mournfully on it.) Retire, 
1 pray thee; nor, till morning break. 
Return again, for 1 must he alone. 

it SoPtlEUA. 

[After gazing again on the picture.) Alas ! 

t’latlip.thateye.thntarchingbrow; 
That thoughtful look which 1 have often 
mark'd. 

So like my noble father! [Kissing it. 
'Fhis for his dear, dear sake, and this for 
thine : 

Ye sleep i’ the dust together, 

Alas! how sweetly mantled thus thy cheek 
At eight of those thou lovedst!—AVhat 
things have been. 

What hours, what years of trouble have 
gone by, 

SinoB thus in happy careless youth thou 
wert 

Dearest and nearest to my simple heart, 
[/fissesit again, and presses it to her 
breast, while Gaucio, tvho has 
entered behind bu a concealed door 
at the bottom of the stage, comes 
silently tipon her, and she utters 
a scream of surprise. 

Gar. This is thy rest, then, and the 
quiet sleep 

That should restore thy bealtli: thou 
giv’st these hours 

To the caressing of a minion’s image 
Which to a fuitliful husband are denied. 
Oh, oh! they but on morning vapour 
tread 

W'bo ground their happiness on woman’s 
faith. 


Some reptile too ! [Staamng on the ground* 
A paltry, wortMess minion! 

Count. Ha! was it jealousy so much 
disturb’d thee 1 

If this be so, we shall he happy stilL 
The love I bear the dead, dear though 
it be, 

Surely does thee no wrong. 

Gar. No, artful woman ! give it to my 
hand. [Snutching at the picture. 
That is the image of a living gallant. 

Count. Oh, would it were! 

[Gives it to him, and he, starting 
as he looks upon it, staggers hack 
some paces, till he is arrested by 
the pillar of the bed , aga inst wh ich 
he leans in a kmd of stupor,letting 
the picture fall from his hands. 
Merciful God ! he’s guilty! Am I thus ? 
Heaven lend me strength ! I’ll be in 
doubt no longer. 

[Kunuing up to him., and clasp¬ 
ing her hands together. 

Garcio, a fearful thing is in iny mind. 
And curse me not that 1 have harbour'd it. 
If that it be not so.—The wretched Bald¬ 
win, 

Ujym his deathbed, in his frenzied ravings. 
Accused thee as the murderer of my 
brother. 

Oh, pardon me that such a monstrous tale 
Hud any power to move me! Look 
upon me ! 

Say that thou didst it not, and I’ll believe 
thee. [4 pause. 

Thou dost not speak. What fearful look 
is that'! 

That blanching cheek! that quiv’ringlip ! 
Oh, horrible ! 

[Catching hold of his clothes. 
Open thy lips I relieve mo from this 
misery! 

Say that thou didst not do it. 

[He remains silent, making a rue- 
jul motion of the head. 

O God ! thou didst, thou didst! 

[Holds up her hands to heaven in 
despair, and then, recoiling from 
him to a distant part of the cham¬ 
ber, stands gazing on him with 
horror. Garcio, if ter great 
agitation, begins to approach her 
irresolutely, 

I’ve shared r.hy love, been in thy bosom 
cherish a. 

But come not near me! touch me not! 
the earth 

Yawning beneath my feet will shelter me 
From thine accursed hand. 

Gar. O Margaret! 

Can gentlest love to such fierce detestation 
Be in an instant changed, for one sad deed. 
The hasty act of a most horrid moment, 
When bell and strong temptation master’d 
me 1 

And yet why marvel 1 for thou canst not 
more 
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Detest that dead then 1, the wretched 
doer. j„ 

Count. Ah, ah ! why didst thou 1 

Gar, Listen to my story, 

But, oh ! the wliile, unfasten from my face 
Those looks of horror, else I cannot tell it. 

Count. Speak then, I hear thee. 

Gar. Thou know'st too well with what 
fierce pride Ulrico 

Refused, on thy behalf, my suit of love ; 
Deeming a soldier, though of noble birth, 
Ev’n his own blood, possessing but his 
arms 

And some slight wreaths of fame, a match 
unmeet 

For one whom lords of princely territory 
Did strive to gain :—and here, indeed, 

I ow'n 

He rightly deem’d; ray suit was most 
presumptuous. 

Count. Well, pass this o’er ; I know, 
with too much pride 
He did oppose thy suit. 

Car. That night! It was in dreary, 
dull November, 

When, at tho close of day, with faithful 
Baldwin, 

I reach’d this castle with the vain intent 
To make a last attempt to move his pijy. 
I made it, and 1 fail’d. With much con¬ 
tempt 

And nggravatinfr passion, he dismiss’d mo 
'To the dark 

Count. Yot. left him then? You left 
him ? 

Gar. Oh, yes ! I left him. In my 
swelling breast 

My proud blood boil’d. Through tho wild 
wood I took 

My darkling way. A violent storm arose; 
'The black dense clouds pour’d down their 
torrents on me; 

The roaring winds aloft with the vex’d 
trees 

Held strong contention, whilst my buf¬ 
feted breast 

The crushing tangled boughs and torn-up 
shrubs 

Vainly opposed. Cross lay the wild’ring 
paths. 

I miss’d the road ; and after many turn¬ 
ings, 

Seeing between the trees a steady light, 
As from a w'indow gleam, I hasten'd to it. 
It was a lower window, and within. 

The lighted chamber shew’d me but too 
well 

We had unwittingly a circuit made 
Back to the very walls from whence we 
came. 

Count. Ah, fated, fatal error! most 
perverse! 

Gar. But, oh ! what feelings, think’st 
thou, rose within me —■ 

What thoughts, what urging thoughts, 
what keen suggestions 
Crowded upon me like a band of fiends. 


When, on a nearer view, within the 
chamber. 

Upon an open couch, alone and sleeping, 
I saw Ulrico ? 

Count. Didst thou slay him sleeping ? 
The horrible deed !—Thou could’st not! 
Oh, thou could St not? 

Gar, Well may’st thou say it! I’ve 
become, sweet Margaret, 

Living, though most unworthy us I was. 
Companion of thy virtues, one whose 
heart 

lias been to good affections form’d and 
bent: 

But then it was not so. My hapless youth 
In bloody, savage, predatory war 
Was rear'd. It was no shock to my rude 
childhood 

To see whole bands of drunk or sleeping 
men 

In cold blood butcher’d. Could 1 tell to 
thee 

The things that I have seen—things, too, 
in which 

My young hand took its part — thou 
would’st not wonder. 

That, seeing thus ray enen^ in my power, 
Love, fortune, honours, all within the 
purchase 

Qf one fell stroke, I raised my arm and 
gave it. 

Count. Fearful temptation! 

Gar. After a fearful pause, I softly 
enter’d. 

The deed was done ; and, hastening from 
the chamber 

With breathless speed back to the spot 
where Baldwin 

Held my brave steed, I mounted, favour’d 
now 

By a new-risen moon and waning storm; 
And to the fleetness of that noble creature 
I owe it, that, though heir to him I slew. 
No whisper of suspicion upon me 
E’er breuth’d ns perpetrator of tlte deed. 

Count. And I have been the while thy 
bosom’s mate, 

Pressing in plighted love the bloody hand 
That slew my brother! 

Gar. Thou, indeed, has been 

An angel pure, link’d to a fiend. Yet, 
think not 

I have enjoy’d what guilt so deep had 
earn’d. 

Oh,no! rveborneabout,wbere’erIweirt, 
A secret wretchedness within my breast. 
Turning delight to torment.—Now thou 
know eat 

Why on my midnight couch thou'stheard 
me oft 

Utter deep groans, when thou, waked 
from thy sleep, 

Hast thought some nightmare pressed 
me. 

Oh ! were the deed undone, not all tho 
diff’rence 

Of sublunary bliss that lies between 
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A woild’ii proud monarch anddielotbHest 
wretch 

That gleahs adbaistence from thd fetid 
dunghill, 

Wonld t^pt me to embrue mj hande in 
murder. 

[Speaking these last words loud 
and v^iemently. 

Count, Hush! speak not thus ! thon’lt 
be o’erbeara ; some list'ner 
Is at the door. 1 thought 1 beard a noise. 
[Going to the door, opening it, than 
shutting it softly and returning. 
No ; there is nothing: ’twas jny fears 
deceived me. 

Gar. And dost thou fear for me 1 la 
there withiu thee 

Still some remains of love for one so 
guilty 1 

Thou wilt not then, in utter detestation, 
Heap curses on my head. 

Count. Guilty as thou hast been, 1 can¬ 
not curse thee. 

Oh, no ! I’ll nightly, from my cloister’d 
cell. 

Send up to pitying Heaven my prayers for 
thee. " 

Gar. 'fhy cloister’d cell! What mean 
those threat’ning words ? 

Count. Garcio, we must part. 

Gar. No — never! Any punishment 
hut this! 

We shall not part. 

Count. We must, we must! ’Twere 
monstrous, ’twere unholy 
Longer to live with thee. 

Gar. No, Margaret, no! Think’stthou 
I will indeed 

Submit to this, ev’u cursed as I am 1 
No i were I black as bell's black fiends, 
and thou 

Pure as celestial spirits (and so thou 
art). 

Still thou art mine—my sworn, my wed¬ 
ded love. 

And still as such I'll bold thee. 

Count. Heaven bids us part; yea. 
Nature bids us part. 

Gar, Heaven bids us part! Then let 
it send its lightning 

To Strike me from thy side. Let yawning 
earth, 

Op’ning beneath my feet, divide us. 

. Then, 

And not till then, will I from thee be 
sever’d. 

Count. Let go thy terrible grasp : thou 
would’st not o’er me 

A dreaded tyrant rule 1 Beneath thy 
power 

Thou may’st indeed retain me, crush’d, 
degraded. 

Watching in secret horror every glance 
Ofthy perturbed eye, like a quell^ slave. 
If this suffice thee; but all ties of love— 
All sympathy between us now is broken 
And lost for ever. 


Gar. And caast thou be so ruthless 1 
No, thou cansMiot l 

Let Heaven in its just vengeanOe deal 
with me 1' 

Let pain, remorse, disease, and every ill 
Here in mis world of nature be my pOrftonl 
And intbe world of spirits too well I knOw 
The murd’rer's doom abides me. 

Is this, too little for thy cnielty I 
Noby the living God! on my curs'd head 
Li^t every HI but this! We shall not part. 
Count. Let go thy desp’rate hold, thou 
desp’rate man! 

Thou dost constrain me to an oath os 
dreadful; 

And by that awful name — 

Gar. Forbear, forbear! 

Then it must be ; there is no mitigation. 
[Throws hisnself' on the ground, 
uttering a deep groan, when 
Rovaki and SophSra burst in 
upon them from opposite sides, 
Rov, {to the Countess). What is the 
matter? Hath he on himself 
Done some rash act ? 1 heard him loud 
and stormy. 

Soph. She cannot answer thee: look 
to the count. 

And T will place her gently on her couch ; 
For they are both most wretched. 

[SoPHERA supports the Countess, 
while Rovani endeavours to raise 
Ga nciofrom the ground, and the 
scene closes.” 

The conclusion ofthis splendid play 
is worthy the commencement. But 
we must refer our readers to the work 
itself. We cannot indulge ourselves 
by quoting any further from it, as by 
doing so we should not leave ourselves 
room for noticing the subsequent con¬ 
tents of these most attractive volumes. 

The next play in the collection is 
“ The Stripling.” It is a tragedy in 
prose, and was written for young Betty. 
Why, in the name of common sense, 
was it not produced ? It would have 
sustained his popularity for at least 
another season, and turned both to the 
advantage of himself and the managers. 

But we proceed to “ The Phantom.” 
This play is an especial favourite of 
ours; and we had intended to quote 
very largely from its pages. But, on 
turning back to look at the passages 
we had marked for citation, we found 
they could not be printed apart from 
the scenes in which they are plaged 
wimout injustice to the authoress. The 
beauty, the exquisite beauty, of this 
work, is diffusive over the whole com¬ 
position, in. a manner that will not 
admit of separation 6r division. It is 
such a play as any than would havd 
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been proud to write, but as only a 
woman could have written. The main 
interest of the work is involved in the 

f >atience and the sorrow of the . sweet, 
ovely, neglected, affectionate, gentle, 
broken-hearted Alice; and to attempt, 
by any extracts short of half the play, 
to make the reader acquainted with the 
matchless skill displayed in the inven¬ 
tion and embodiment of this character, 
would be to imitate the folly of the 
pedant in Ilierocles, who, when he 
offered his house for sale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a sample. To 
our minds, Alice, in “ The Phantom,” 
is far superior as a poetic creation, 
and beyond measure more touching in 
interest, than either Penthea in the 
Broken Heart of Ford, or Aspatia in 
the Maid's Tragedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,— the characters to which, 
without imitation, she bears most re¬ 
semblance, from the situation she is 
placed in, and the nature and colouf 
of her distress. There is, perhaps, no 
grief more real, more poignant, and 
more enduring, than that of unrequited 
love in woman ; and yet there is cer¬ 
tainly none for which, except under the 
most peculiar circumstances, our sym¬ 
pathies are so little apt to be excited. 
If, in the course of our every day exist¬ 
ence, we discover by any accident that 
a girl loves, and is not loved again, we 
are infinitely more inclined to laugh at 
tlian to feel for her. We are ftr more 
shocked by the want of proper respect 
for herself and for her sex, which is 
exhibited by such an irregular affection, 
than moved by any commiseration for 
the sufferings it entails. But in the 
case of Alice, so skilfully is her attach¬ 
ment touched, and so admirably are 
the circumstances in which she is pre¬ 
sented to ns arranged, that no feeling 
is awakened for a moment in the reader, 
but one of deep, lively, and increasing 
interest. She moves in the most diffi¬ 
cult situation in which a woman can 
be placed, without incurring the slight¬ 
est diminution of the reverence which 
is due to her sex. Taught from her 
earliest childhood to look on Malcolm 
as her affianced husband, her love for 
him is another virtue in her character; 
and there is dignity in its hopeless 
constancy, and delicacy in its uncom¬ 
plaining tenderness. She loves and 
suffers; but she never repines. Words 
of kindness from another may draw 
tears from her; but unkindness is not 
Tollowed by any reproaches. The father 


and sister of Malcol m have been speak¬ 
ing affectionately to her, and she says: 

" Alice. These w'ords of kindness! Oh, 
you will undo me 
With so much kindness ! 

[ Bursts into tears. 
Marian. Dear, gentle creature! Have 
I given thee pain 1 
I have unwittingly — 

Alice. Done nought amiss, 
I have a silly weakness in my nature : 

I can bear frowning coldness or neglect, 
But kindness makes me weep. 

Mar. And can it bo that coldness or 
neglect 

Should e’er be thine to bear ? 

Alice. Better than me have borne it. 
Mar. Better than thou ! In all your 
stately city, 

Is there a lady fairer than thyself! 

Alice. Yes, Lady Achinmore, there is 
a creature. 

Whose beauty changes everv otlier face 
To anunnoticed blank; whose native grace 
Turns dames of courtly guise to house¬ 
hold damsels; 

Wlio-se voice of winning sweetness makes 
the tones 

Of every other voice intruding harshness. 
Mur. And if there bo, conceit will mar 
it all : 

for too much homage, like the mid-day 
sun. 

Withers the flower it brightens. 

Alice. It may be so with others, not 
with her. 

Mar. Thou lovest her then I 
Alice. O yes ! I love her dearly ; 

And if I did not, I should hate myself. 
Heed not these tears, nor think, because 
I weep, 

In saying that 1 lore her, aught lurks hero. 
Begrudging her felicity. Oh, no !” 

The person to whose merits Alice is 
thus alive is Emma Graham, the lovely 
rival who has supplanted her in the 
affections of Malcolm. The whole play 
is inimitable. VVe must not omit men¬ 
tioning the songs introduced in this 
drama : they are quite charming. We 
.give one, taken at random, as a spe¬ 
cimen. 

” The sun is down, and time gone by, 
The Stars are twinkling in the sky, 

Nor -torch nor taper longer may 
Eke out a blithe but stinted day ; 

The hours have pass’d with stealthy flight, 
We needs must part: good night, good 
night! • 

The bride unto her bower is sent. 

And ribald song and jesting spent; 

'The lover's whisper’d words and few 
Have bade the bashful maid adieu ; 
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The dancing'floor is silent quite, 

No foot bounds there: good night, good 
night I 

The ladjr in her curtain’d bed. 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, 

The clansmen in the heather’d hall. 
Sweet sleep be with you, one and all! 
We part in hopes of days as bright 
As this gone by: good night, good night! 

Sweet sleep be with us, one and all! 

And if upon its stillness fall 
The visions of a busy brain. 

We ’ll have our pleasures o’er again. 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight, 
Gay dreams to all! good night, good 
night!” 

We delight in Rory’s ballad of “ The 
Lowland Bride and Highland Lover;” 
and we are much mistaken if Joanna 
Baillie will not tliank us more For our 
admiration of those bold stanzas, than 
for all the epthusiastn we feel, and have 
expressed, for the more elaborate efforts 
of her genius. It is a tale full of life 
and spirit, and ricti in a rapitl sv.c- 
cession of pictures, of which each is 
drawn with a few strong masterly 
touches. It must evidently have been 
written in a bappy liour, cun amore, 
exulting as she wrote, with a smiling 
eye, and a glowing heart, and a quickly 
moving liand. 

“ Enthusiasm ” is a most amusing 
comic sketch. We are, of course, 
perfectly convinced that our autlioress 
coulvl have liad no particular individual 
in her eye, when she drew the principal 
character of this play ; but there is a 
certain lady, who sometimes honours 
us, and, we believe, every other man 
or woman, bearing on the thumb and 
middle finger of the right hand that 
deeply-dyed inky symbol of their lite¬ 
rary propensities, which no ablutions 
can ever thoroughly efface—there is a 
lady, not only of our acquaintance, 
but of the whole literary population 
of London, so like Lady VVorrymore, 
that, had she sat for the portrait, the, 
resemblance could not have been more 
accurately drawn, or more truly co¬ 
loured to the life. 

The third volume opens with a prose 
tragedy, entitled “Witchcraft.’ It is 
very efi'ective; but miglit have been 
rendered much more so, by represent¬ 
ing tlie persoq|b obnoxious to the accu¬ 
sation as really in communion with 
Satan. There is quite evidence enough 
of the existence of witches to give tliem 
dramatic probability, and warrant their 
introduction by-the dramatist. And 
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our interest of Violet Murray, the inno¬ 
cent and almost orphaned girl, who, 
by a strange concurrence of circum¬ 
stances and the stratagems of a rival, 
has become exposed to the mortal 
imputation, would necessarily have 
become more intense in proportion 
as the nature of the crime attributed 
to her was darkened, and the persons 
with whom she was arraigned and 
associated were shewn as certainly 
and appallingly guiliy. Besides, as 
the case now stands, there is a divided 
interest; and it is impossible not to 
feel more compassion than is of ad¬ 
vantage to the play for tlte poor infa¬ 
tuated old woman who is led out for 
execution along with the heroine. 

We wish we could afford room for 
some extracts from “ The Homicide.” 
it is a very powerful play, and will, 
we suppose, be acted. 

“ The Bride,” like “ The Martyr,” 
the last play of the first volume, has 
been published before. It was written 
at the request of a gentleman, wlto is 
very anxious for the improvement of 
the condition of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, with a view to its being trans¬ 
lated and acted in that island. The 
moral object of the piece is to incul¬ 
cate the beauty of the Christian duty 
of forgiveness of injuries. There is a 
great deal of merit in the play; and 
the early scenes, in which the wife of 
Ilasinga is informed of his infidelity, 
and presents lierself with his children 
before him, are as beautiful as any in 
die volumes. 

“ The Match,” the last piece of the 
collection, is a comedy in three acts. 
The characters of Sir Cameron and 
Miss Vane are well imagined and 
delineated. The first scene with the 
phrenologist is very amusing. 

We had nearly forgot to mention 
that there is a paper on the mo¬ 
dern religious and moral objections 
to dramatic representations in the 
beginning of the third volume, which 
is very well deserving the serious atten¬ 
tion of the reader. It is more than 
probable that we shall take an early 
opportunity of recurring to it.' The 
question on which we are at i^sue with 
the puritanical party, who would pull 
down the theatres, and silence the ac¬ 
tors, Is argued by our authoress most 
fairly and fully, and with a force of 
reason whicli must convince every oris 
but a bigot of the lawfulness of the 
stage as a source of amusement. 
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We are told llmt poetry of every 
description has of late become no better 
than a drupr; that no body reads it; 
that no publisher who is not willing to 
break liimselfas a martyr in its cause 
ought to think of venturing on the pro¬ 
duction of any of the higlier works of 
the imagination; and tliat the taste for 
them has passed irrecoverably away. 
We have always doubted the truth of 
these assertions. We have always most 
confidently maintained that, matter-of- 
fact and unimaginative as the world 
has to a certain degree become, the 
public mind is not yet so tlioroughly 
materialised by long dealing with no¬ 


thing but the exact sciences, and radical 
politics, and the hard business of life, 
as to be dead to the charms of a fine 
poem,or a fine tragedy, if fairly brooght 
before it. We trust that these volumes 
Will establish that fact, and prove our 
views of the temper of the times to be 
correct. We are quite sure that, from 
their various and distinguished merits, 
tliey ought to be popular; and, if they 
do nor become so, the genuine poetic 
feeling of the country must be extinct, 
and the .souls of its inhabitants become 
morbidly insensible to (he highest order 
of poetic beauty. 


TJEW ciiuiicnr.s. 


It happened, not very long since, that 
the want of a new church was strongly 
felt, in a place lying in the neighbour¬ 
hood of two great landed proprietors. 
One of these w as a nobleman of Con¬ 
servative politics, and whose expendi¬ 
ture on political objects is generally 
believed to be munificent. 11 is lord- 
ship, liowever, to this far higher pur¬ 
pose, refused to contribute even a single 
hundred pomicls. He thus threw the 
burden oftliewoik on his neighbour, 
a man, perhaps, of equal wealth, but a 
stauncli Whig. In this quarter the 
application was successful; and by a 
most liberal and honourable exertion, 
Uie want was supplied. And will it be 
believed, tliat this rich Conservative (!) 
actually felicitated liimself, and that 
openly, and in llie bearing of others, 
that he had thus saved the money he 
might have been expected to expend,— 
for future efforts in the Conservative 
cause! 

In giving this anecdote, we should 
do great injustice to both parties if we 
did nrrt slate our conviction, that, far 
from being a fair example of the gene¬ 
ral principles and conduct of the Con¬ 
servative body, it is rather a solitary 
exception to both. Taking the whole 
country through, and looking at the 
vast jexertions which are now making 
in a multitude of places, we feel no 
hesitation whatever in affirming that 
the far greater proportion of those ef¬ 
forts are making by the Conservatives; 
and that though here and there an opu¬ 
lent Whig is seen honourably distin¬ 
guishing himself in this work, on the 
•whole it may be charged upon that 


party that they are not contributing 
any thing approaching to their fair 
quota. 

If we refer to this single fact, then, 
it is not by any means to draw an in¬ 
ference to ll»e prejudice of the Conser¬ 
vative party. But we gather from it, 
too clearly, that in some few quarters, 
even among our own friends, there may 
and does prevail a species of misap¬ 
prehension and of miscalculation the 
most extraordinary and the most la¬ 
mentable. 

Among Whigs of the lower class, 
such as the noble contriver of Belgrave 
Square, whose very dreams are of new 
streets, ground-rents, and building- 
leases ; or the recently gazetted Idrd- 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, who 
drives up to the door of a dissenting 
meeting (on political business) with an 
actress in his curricle—among Whigs 
of this class it can be no matter of 
surprise if the welfare of the Esta¬ 
blished Church is seen to occupy the 
lowest possible place in their minds. 
A juster cause for surprise wovild it be, 
if, among such men, a spark of real 
• interest in such an object should shew 
itself. Blit among Conservatives the 
case is very different. One who really 
deserves the name, one who has arrived 
at an understanding of the principles 
be professes, ought to know that no 
object, and most unquestionably no 
merely political object can with the 
least rationality be into serious 
competitfon with this. To save the 
cost of building a church, in order to 
spend it on an election, is quite as 
absurd as it wouM be for a farmer to 
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reduce his expenditure on seed-corn, 
iu order to be able to conduct his 
harvest-home with more liberality. In 
either case the connexion between 
cause and effect is obviously quite 
misunderstood. 

The main object of attack with the 
Destructive parly, at the present mo¬ 
ment, is the Church. Their late burst 
of fury against the Lords — though their 
animosity to that body is implacable 
and incurable — arose chiefly from 
finding that the Lords stood between 
them and tlie Church of Ireland. They 
act wisely and rationally in this matter. 
Their a/ibflrtfc object is, the destruction 
of the monarchy and the abolition of 
the aristocracy, as well as the over¬ 
throw of the Church. But their main 
attack is directed against the Church, 
because they have sagacity enough to 
perceive, that while the Church stands, 
there is small hope of subverting the 
crown and the peers; while, only let 
the Church be first got out of the 
way, and, as in 1640, the Lords and 
the King will have scarcely a twelve¬ 
month’s tenure of their seats and dig¬ 
nities. 

There is one plain but fundamental 
truth, which some of our politicians 
seem, in their eager pursuit of elections 
and cabinet intrigues, to have lost sight 
of, to wit, that Religion is the only 
secure foundation on which a common¬ 
wealth can rest, and the only effectual 
amalgamation by which society can be 
bound and united together. It used to 
be an old prejudice, even with infidels, 
that Religion was necessary to keep the 
multitude in order. This prejudice, 
like many others, had its foundation 
in truth, though it presented that truth 
in a maimed and mutilated form. The 
French Revolution gave the world a 
memorable instance of what sort of 
order would exist among a multitude 
without religion. 

So entirely convinced are we of this 
fact—that in so far as our population 
is irreligious, just in that degree our 
condition as a nation is perilous — 
that we have not the slightest iiesitation 
in averring, that rather than the people 
should be left in a state of involuntary 
heathenism, we would infinitely prefer 
a vast and increase of the Me¬ 
thodists and Mffienters among us. If 
ciiurches are wanted and cannot be 
built, rather than the population should 
be left in paganism, we would say 
“ God speed ” to every meeting-house 


that raised its head in the streets and 
lanes of our crowded cities. 

London, at this present moment, has 
about a million of inhabitants unpro¬ 
vided with church-roora. Manchester 
lias about 150,000, Birmingham 90,000, 
Leeds 80,000, Liverpool 80,000; and 
in a score of other large towns there is 
not provision for one-fifth of the inha¬ 
bitants. Now, suppose for a moment 
that the Church catiriot, or will not, 
supply this deficiency, and nothing can 
be move evident than that one of two 
prospects must be realized within a few 
years. If this vast and perpetually aug¬ 
menting population, excluded by no 
fault of their own from tlie Established 
Church, shall continue in a state of 
deprivation of all religion, the end will 
be an atheistic revolution, like that of 
France in 1793. If, on the other hand, 
these masses shall be supplied with 
instruction by the Methodists and 
Dissenters, then tlie result will be a 
sectarian revolution, as in England in 
1640. We need scarcely say that the 
latter is, of the two, infinitely to be 
preferred. 

The Establishment remaining inert, 
—other bodies of Christians making 
but small exertions,—the population of 
our manufacturing districts doubling 
itself every five..and-twenty years,— 
and the apostles of anarchy and atheism 
being diligently employed upon this 
mighty mass,— would produce at last a 
result very similar to that described by 
Dr. Dwight, when he speaks of the 
French revolution. 

“ In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, strip, 
ped of this aid , cannot exist. The go¬ 
vernment, thus projected, was itself ne- 
ver established, but was a mere abortion 
—exhibiting doubtful signs of life at its 
birth, and possessing this dubious exist- 
ence ouly as an ephemeron. During its 
diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man¬ 
kind, which the world has ever «Been. 
Instead of being a free, just, and benefi¬ 
cent system of administration, it was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate, 
—more wasteful of life and all its bless¬ 
ings than an inundation of Goths and 
Vandals. Those who lived under it, 
and either originated or executed its mea¬ 
sures, were the authors of more crimes 
than any collection of men since the ter- 
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minatiou of tiiat gigantic wickednesa 
from wliich notbiug but an universal do* 
luge could cleanse this polluted world.” 

Supposing, however, that the inacti¬ 
vity of the Church was not shared by 
other religious bodies, and that these 
perpetually accruing masses of new 
population were marshalled, as they 
arose, under the banners of the various 
sects vvhicli wage war against her,— 
what can be more certain than that, 
before long, tlie Establishment would 
fall before attacks which were con¬ 
tinually increasing in power? Nor 
would the matter end here. Inde¬ 
pendency in church-government and 
republicanism in politics are ever in¬ 
separable companions. The same power 
that overthrew the Church would cashier 
the king, and disband his nobles. The 
scenes of 1642 would be re-enacted; 
but, as in this revolution the blood 
spilled, save in the battle-field, was of 
inconsiderable amount, ,so, we trust, 
would it be now. And, therefore, we 
say that, as compared with an atheistical 
revolution, a sectarian one would be a 
trifling evil. Not, however, that Nase- 
by and Worcester are scenes to be de¬ 
sired, or that a king and an archbishop 
beheaded, and a despotism established, 
to be followed by a restoration, are 
matters to be lightly spoken of. 

However, let it be borne in mind, as 
a certainty altogether beyond dispute, 
that to one of' these terminations we are 
hastening,— except the Church exerts 
herself to the utmost of her strength, 
and is assisted by strength from with¬ 
out, to meet the demands on her ex¬ 
pansive powers which the rapid increase 
of our population is continually mak¬ 
ing. It is on this ground that we again 
say, as we said at the commencement 
of lliis article, that the Conservative 
who imagines that there is any other 
object of greater importance ihati that 
of aiding the Cliurcn in this her hour 
of trial, falls into an error of the most* 
extensive and most vitally important 
character. 

We have remarked, that;the chief 
object of the hostility of the Destructive 
party at the present moment is the 
Church. We may add, that the mode 
in which this hostility shewed itself, 
though covertly and hypocritically, 
during the last session, consisted in 
opposing every plan tending to pro¬ 
mote her efficiency, and eagerly sup¬ 
porting every project which promised 


to di.smantie and reduce her actual and 
efficient operations into the smallest 
possible limits. 

The course thus taken by her ene¬ 
mies indicates with sufficient clearness 
the truest policy and duty of her 
friends. The maintenance of Iter rights 
and endowments is apart of that duty, 
but it is not the wljole, or even the 
chiefest part. It is well to defend her 
privileges, atjd to contend earnestly 
against proposals of confiscation, how¬ 
ever speciously they may be propound¬ 
ed. This is well ; but this is not all, 
or nearly all. The Church is a public 
institution, for a public purpose. That 
purpose is the religious instruction of 
the whole people. In so far as she 
omits, in any place or in any way, the 
performance of this duty, she falls 
short of the object of her institution; 
and these shortcomings, if extending 
beyond a certain point, or continuing 
beyond a certain time, will bring upon 
Jier the charge of failing in her main 
purpose and intention. And when¬ 
ever this charge can be both made and 
substantiated, and a remedy is not 
speedily found, the Church, as a na¬ 
tional establishment, is gone—is utterly 
and finally lost. 

The way, and the degree, in which 
her efficiency or inefficiency operates 
on her safety or her danger, is most 
clearly seen in the course of the recent 
church-rate agitation. Wherever the 
Dissenters or Radicals imagined that 
they could, with any chance of success, 
assail the Church, there they have al¬ 
ways commenced an opposition to the 
church-rates. And the history of those 
contests presents what might be thought 
a singular paradox, but which, on re¬ 
flection, establishes the point on which 
we are insisting. In almost every case 
in which opposition to a church-rate 
has been successful, the rate proposed 
has been of a very small and inconsi¬ 
derable amount; while, on the other 
hand, in those cases in which the oppo¬ 
sition has failed, or in which the very 
attempt has been deemed useless, the 
rate has been high, and often even bur¬ 
densome. A rate of a penny in the 
pound may be opposed with some 
hope of success; but a rate of a shil¬ 
ling is almost alw^ carried by a 
large majority 1 

This may appear inexplicable on a 
first view ; but on a more careful con¬ 
sideration it is easily seen to be most 
natural. In Manchester, for instance, 
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a rate of iive fartliings was vehemently 
opposed; and, as far as single votes 
went, was rejected by the majority. 
But how came the rate proposed to be 
so exceedingly low ? Just because tlie 
surface over which it was spread was 
so immense. A population of 2C0,000 
had only about a dozen churches. A 
reasonable allowance would have been 
.seventy or eighty. But they had not a 
fifth of the number which ought to have 
existed; and it followed, arithmetical¬ 
ly, that a tive-farthing-rate was asked 
for when a sixpenny one ought to have 
been necessary. 

Had there been seventy churches 
and severity parishes in Manchester, a 
sixpenny rate might have been pro¬ 
posed and carried in every one of 
them, without difficulty; but, as the 
ca^e stood, two-thirds of the people of 
Manchester neither knew nor cared 
any thing about the Church. When, 
therefore, she applied, even for such a 
trifle as five furllmgs in the pound,* 
their indignant answer was, “ We know 
not the Church, neither will we be 
taxed by her.” 

In these plain facts we see at once 
the real nature of the evil; and, dis¬ 
cerning the evil, we discern at the 
same time the remedy. The Church 
has allowed large masses of the peo¬ 
ple, in particular spots, to accumulate 
together, without participating in her 
care or culture. They are strangers to 
her, and they treat her as such. These 
unprovided, untended portions of our 
population, are rapidly on the increase; 
and, should they increase much further, 
they will inevitably, having some voices 
in the legislature, exercise their power 
to the serious injury of the Church. 

The only course, it is clear, is not 
coercion or unkind treatment, but a 
speedy and earnest endeavour to do 
that which ought to have been done 
long since,— to provide for their spi¬ 
ritual necessities, to cultivate their good 
will, and to make the Establishment 
known to them in its beneficent and 
maternal cliaracter and operations. 
Most obviously, too, the very first step 
to be taken is, to provide them some 
tolerable supply of Church accommo¬ 
dation. Tlie first and most general 
way of becominfi^acquainted with the 
Church, is by becoming an attendant 
on her public services. But if he who 
has at least curiosity enough to wish 
to know something about her, finds the 
vei^ door shut in his face, on his first 


attempt to learn something of her cha¬ 
racter and purposes, what wonder if he 
desists in anger, and ever afterwards 
regards her with alienation and dislike t 
More churches, then, we must have — 
this is the first and most pressing want 
of the nation. To this all other objects 
are comparatively trivial. We would 
not deny that a man may reasonably 
and rightly employ his energies and 
means in furthering many of them, 
but he g'reatly errs if he fails to assign 
to this the highest place. 

It is a matter of sincere rejoicing 
and tliankfulness that the public mind 
is becoming awakened to the import¬ 
ance of this work. It is one which has 
never till of late been properly under¬ 
stood. In fact, the extent of the evil 
existing, and the extent of the danger 
with which the Church was threatened, 
could only be ascertained by long and 
painful investigation. The longer the 
public mind was directed to this sub¬ 
ject, and the greater were men’s efforts 
both to ascertain the deficiency and 
also to supjily it, the more extensive did 
the evil shew itself to be. Sir hundred 
thousand new sittings have already been 
provided, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years; and yet never was there 
such a feeling as is now shewing itself, 
in every part of the island, of appre¬ 
ciation of the still remaining necessity, 
and of determination to achieve its 
supply. Scarcely can we take up a 
provincial newspaper without meeting 
with some announcement of a pro¬ 
jected new church. The diocesses of 
Chester and of Lichfield and Coventry 
have already instituted societies for 
this especial purpose. Why has not 
the metropolis bestirred itself in' the 
same great cau.se ? 

There is one other point, which 
though altogether unworthy to be put 
into competition with the motives vve 
have already stated, we may yet ven¬ 
ture just to name, before we quit the 
subject. 

It has often struck us as very strange, 
in these days of wealth, display, refine¬ 
ment, and luxury, that mere taste did 
not lead some of the rich and noble 
into this line of enjoyment. What is 
more appropriate and becoming in a 
nobleman than a taste and knowledge 
of architecture ? It would seem to be 
an enjoyment calculated for the espe¬ 
cial privilege of the aristocracy, inas¬ 
much as it is one in which they cannot. 
easily be followed or ernulated. It is. 
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of necessity a costly pursuit; and yet 
it is far more rationally so than many 
others, inasmuch as its enjoyments are 
real, and its rewards permanent. 

It is by no means uncommon to see 
our rich men, whether lords or com¬ 
moners, expending fifty or a hundred 
thousand pounds, in a few seasons, on 
the race course. In banquets and fes¬ 
tivals, we have often the like display 
of munificence. Yet, when tl)e year is 
past, what remains of all this i,cUit, 
and wliat has the expending party got, 
in return for his money, but a few lines 
in a Racing Calendar or a Court Jour¬ 
nal? Does no regret ever accompany 
the retraspection of such piles of wealth 
so expended ? 

Now imagine, for a moment, that 
only a similar outlay had taken place 
in the erection of beautiful buildings 
for the worship of God. How splendid 
a temple may be raised, especially in a 
country town, where .stone and latiour 
may be cheaply obtained, for the sum 
of six or eight thousand pounds! Half 
this sum generally suffices for a very 
good and su!)slantial church for a thou¬ 
sand persons. We would not wish for 
larger buildings; for it is foolish to 
build on such a scale as to render the 
places only fit for men gifted with 
lungs of leather ancJ catgut. VVe hold, 
however, that on such an object splen¬ 
dour and taste are filly and worthily 
bestowed. W’e will therefore imagine 
a man of taste, under the advice of 
such men as Blore or Rickman, or 
Savage or Shaw, raising a series of 
edifices of real and exquisite beauty. 
In ten years the structure often such 
buildings would cost far less than many 
noblemen expend on the turf, and far 
less than others devote to fetes and 
entertainments utterly destitute of any 
permanent object. 

And what a name would such a 
nobleman have raised for himself, in 
following this very simple, and, we^ 
should have thought, very natural 
course! With what just veneration 
would he be regarded even now, and 
how lasting would be his fame, even 
in centuries to come! How would 
the very mention of his name cause 
every eye to sparkle while he lived, 
and with what a halo of light would 
that name be clothed in all future 
time! Strange, indeed, has it often 
seemed to us, that men who have the 
power, without the least sacrifice or 
effort, so to gratify taste, so to exert 


the highest beneficence, and, at the 
same time, to win for themselves the 
best kind of fame through ages to 
come, should seem to overlook the 
wltole, and turn to the trifles with 
which our daily newspapers are filled. 

There is, however, another thing 
which requires to be provided, as well 
as buildings for the purposes of public 
worship. We mean, a proper Paro¬ 
chial Organization. 

Compare one of our ancient towns, 
such as Bristol, or Norwich, or the 
City of Loudon, in which every two 
or three hundred houses, and every 
tw'o or three thousand persons, had a 
distinct church and a distinct clergy¬ 
man to their own proper use, — 
with one of the modern masses of 
population, in which eighty or a hun¬ 
dred thousand persons remain under 
a single rector or viqar, and have 
had some four or five chapels of ease, 
or district churches, lately erected 
Among them. Compare Bristol with 
Liverpool, for instance, or Norwich 
with Manchester, or the city of London 
with Finsbury ; the difference is strik¬ 
ing. In the old towns you liave peace 
and subordination, and a feeling of 
attachment to the Church and the 
Constitution; in the new, you have 
mobs and agitation, perpetual tur¬ 
moils, “ confusion, and every evil 
work.” 

The difference turns wholly upon 
the existence or the want of a proper 
organization. Of old, there was not 
only a Church built, and a minister 
provided, for every two or three tliou- 
sand people, but a parish was consti¬ 
tuted, and furnished with its needful 
officers and appurtenances. Now-a- 
days we have perceived the want, in 
many places, of sufficient church ac¬ 
commodation, and have 'built new 
churclies or chapels, and have even, in 
many instances, “ assigned a district,” 
as the phrase is; and yet, after all, 
from the mere childish motive of not 
meddling with the state and dignity, 
the privileges and emoluments, of the 
original rector or vicar of the ancient 
parish, that parish remains undivided, 
with one spiritual head, one vestry, 
one set of overseers and churchward¬ 
ens, and eighty or a hundred thousand 
inliabicants. We defy any one to shew 
us sudi a parish which either is or 
can be properly governed. The sys¬ 
tem — DO, it is not a system, for no 
such thing was ever seriously intended 
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% aiiy one'*-but tbi6 practicevOf keep- 
Kif m an undivided state these vast 
masses of population, exce^ing in 
mimbers many of oup bishofffics, is 
wholly and most injuriously wrong. 
It is indefensihlc in principle, and in 
operation it abounds with the germs of 
every evil. Next to Ihev erection of 
places of worship, the proper organiza¬ 
tion of parishes around them is the 
work of the greatest importance to 
England at the present moment. 

In conclusion, however, we must 
again entreat our friends among the 
opulent and powerful of the Con¬ 
servative body to believe, that there is 
no one object to which their minds 
and their efforts can be directed with 
so beneficial an effect, as the helping 
forward this work which is now, hap¬ 
pily, every where begun, of making 
good the deficiencies wliich a drowsi¬ 
ness of above a century had allowed to 
prevail in our Established Church. 
Other measures and otlier exertions* 
maybe successful and beneficial for a 
moment, but their results fade away: 
while this is of an abiding character. 


Nay, more, it is reproductive. Con-* 
firm and establifh the present genera¬ 
tion in the love of their venerable 
(Church, and their children will be 
^en more devoted and zealous in her 
cause than they. Assist a dark and 
. heathenish neighbourhood to erect a 
itew church, and in a few years after 
they will find that one is not suffi¬ 
cient, and will experience no diffi¬ 
culty, among themselves, in raising 
funds for the erection of another. 
Meanwhile, we repeat, as we began, 
the safety and security of the throne 
and the aristocracy are bound up with 
the Church. Till she is overthrown, 
the danger only threatens them from 
afar; but when once her battlements 
are laid in the dust, Windsor and Bel- 
voir, Arundel and Chatwortli, may 
quake to their foundations ; for within 
two years after Westminster Abbey is 
let to the Society for Ancient Concerts, 
Burlington House will be sold by the 
Commissioners of the Nutioml Woods 
and Forests, as the site of a bazaar or a 
cotton-factory. 


STRAY REFLECTIONS. 


" Moon-beams tliat Lave lost their way.”— AUeredfrom Byron. 

IlIE MAN IN THE MASK — OLIVER YORKE — SIR EOEBTON BRYDCEs’SONNET'S — HARRY 
HASTINGS — VAXDENHOFF AND MACREAIIY — STATE OP THE STAGE—MEMOIR OF 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BAHT, 


OuB minds sometimes revert to our 
past Numbers—their contents die not, 
for us, with the expired moiitli. Con¬ 
siderable care and attention having 
been bestowed in their production and 
selection, on oiir parts, our imagina¬ 
tions retain the impress of foregone 
conclusions. Hence, sometimes we 
are haunted with the Memory of our 
thoughts, as are other men with the 
Conscience of their deeds — and, in¬ 
deed, OUT Writings may be denomin¬ 
ated (as they discourse of certain legal 
specimens of catigraphy) deeds — 
though invalid- from the first, being 
in most instances without a name. 
Poetry and law, however, differ here 
greatly; as, with the former, deeds thus 
^bal^d are among the chiefly impres- 
sfye jtnd effeclivej and in respect to 
jiCrexllcalpublitialionsfit is well kffown 
that their anonymity is one grand ele¬ 
ment of their influence with the public. 
Only think of the interest which at- 

-i-i. ■.. 


taches to the Man in the Mask, and 
what a thrill pervaded the meeting 
when he entered Westminster Hall, on 
occasion of the grand Fraserian Debate, 
with the report of which, even now, 
all Europe is ringing from side to 
side 1 

To the advantage of these remarks 
our unnamed Contributors are wel¬ 
come, but we lay no claim to any such 
,benefit ourselves. We have a name, 
it is — (hark to “ the replication of the 
sounds 1”) — Oliver Yorke. Papeix 
to which that name is attached derive 
therefrom an interest which nothing 
else can give, and are quite as good 
as if they had no name at all, pr better^ 
Similar praise may be awarded, as the 
deserved meed, to other articles of 
avowed authorship in the Qu^n of 
Magazines ; and Repina heVself js 
poteilit in mining influences and ad¬ 
judging prizes in behalf of Candidates 
of whom, if the world knows little, its 
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ignorance arises from Us being un- the needful information. Ileadet t 
worthy of their inhabitation. Mighty what'didst thou thbk of tlie “ SonnOts 
little knew it of Sir Egertoo Brydges’ on ilarry Hastings.?” If they liked 
merits as a aonnetteer, until we evoked thee well, take these other two, in 
the Ghost of S. T. C. to trumpet forth addition or conclusion : 

KASTf\as’SONNSTS. BY SIR EGERTON BRYOGES. 

But in this rural life^'mid nature’s forms 
Of grandeur and beauty, why assume 

That Harry Hastings had no inward joy 

Of sentimeivt, and conscience-cherish’d thought T 
When splendoov of external structure warms 
The bosom’s lighted mirrors, whiclr'illume 
' The soul’s recesses, Sjnrits then employ 

Their skill in webs with mingled figures wrought. 

Part from within of heavenly elements, 

They add to what external sense supplies; 

Then mind and conscience give their pure assents. 

And airy shapes start up, and visions rise; 

And though the fanoies pass unspelt away. 

Perchance they form the sunshine of the day 1 

’There is exhilaration in the chase — 

Not bodily only I Bursting from the woods, 

Or having climb’d some misty mountain’s height. 

When on our eyes a glorious prospect opes, 

With rapture we the golden view embrace ; 

Then worshipping life Sun,on silver floods, 

And blazing towers, and spires, and cities bright, 

With Jiis reflected beams; and down the slopes 
The tumbling torrents ; from the forest-mass 
Of darkness issuing, we with double force 
Along the gaily chequered landscape pass, 

And, bounding with delight, pursue our course. 

It is a mingled rapture, and we find 
The bodily spirit mounting to the mind. 

That Chandos of Sudeley places taken as the exponent. Bronze Horses 

great value on these effusions is suffi- and melodramatic processions are a 

ciently clear; and whatever he valued, kind of visible bombast, with which 

we should feel inclined to esteem: for the vulgar are fooled to the top of their 

he is a good judge of poetry — even bent. Vandenhoff is a great actor — 

of his own, and this is saying much. only second to Macready; but it is 

How few can judge that of others grievous to see him prostitullhg his 

even 1 It is not that we are wanting powers in the embodiment of a tag-rag 

in poets, even now; but we are hor- and bob-tail character, traduced from 

ribly deficient of good critics. The the French of M. Scribe. Why is not 

multitude, left to choose for themselves, Macready brought out in some legiti- 

{ )refer fustian before the finest thinking, male work, new or old, in company with 

eeling, speaking. A noisy, declama- Vandenhoff? Who recollects not with 

tory style, is a sure passport to success delight the concurrence of these two 

with the uninstructed; the recondite finishedperformersasO/Ae/foand 

graces of the true minstrel escape their* For ourselves, we can answer safely, that 

gross vision. Hence Byron bore away we never experienced more pleasure 

the palm from Wordsworth and Shelley, than in the contrast of the styles ex- 

though his best thoughts were stolen bibited on that occasion by these two 

from them; a,nd bis own chief merit splendid artists. The play, moreover, 

lay in an ostentatious diction, which, in its othdf characters, was, at least, 

again, was as pretty a piece of mosaic well performed; and nothing interfered 

as pne could wji|) to meet with in a to qualify the pleasure — not even the 

summer’s day. personalities of Harley, who, if not 

Of the taste of the crowd, the stato quite^^a Roderigo, was quite as great 
of our theotricnl exhibitions may be a fool. 

VOL. XIII. Mb. LXXIV. T 
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Why does not government at once 
propose a National Theatre, suited to 
tl>e hours observed by the better classes 
•of society for recreation, and devoted 
to the evening exhibition of one great 
play, whether Tragedy or Comedy ? 
This would be enough for minds that 
are so constituted as to prefer quality 
to quantity; and the management 
might be so conducted as to present, 
in succession, the mighty works, not 
only of Sliakespeare, but of Jonson, 
of Ileaumont and Fletcher, of Ford, 
of Massinger, and of Shirley. As it 
is, the mass know nothing of the riches 
of our dramatic literature. Shame on 
England, that this can be said with 
truth! 

If such an experiment as this wfcre 
fairly tried, can there be a doubt that 
it would prosper ? Would not all the 
great actors flock to it, when they 
wanted (as they want now) an asylum 
from managerial cupidity and cunning? 
Would not the mightiest poets in the 
language be proud to indite the good 
mailers that they had imagined in their 
Jiearts for such an establishment? Let 
it be tried, and, take our word for if, 
dramatic genius would revive, like an 
eagle with his youth renewed. The 
thunder would yet be upon the beak, 
the lightning would still flash from the 
eye; the soul of Poesy would be 
kindled ; the torpidity of death that 
now clings about the heart of its wor- 
shipyter, whether writer or reader, 
would melt and dissolve itself into a 
dew; the solid flesh would yrerish, the 
subtle spirit emerge from its dark con¬ 
fine; Genius and Taste, those glorious 
twins, would arise like giants refreshed 
with wine; and the Stage would again 
hold the mirror up to Natirre, and 
within Us magic glass shew shapes of 
Beauty, not only not excelled as yet, 
but not even equalled or approached. 

And say we this, while the memory 
of Shakespeare is with us like a di¬ 
vinity ? Away, say we, with all idola¬ 
trous worship 1 None shall yield to 
us in admiration of Shakespeare, but 
we will not adore. Man is yet Man. 
Foets have been since Shakespeare, 
and will be. Let it be confessed, that 
great improvements have jpf late years 
been made in the mechairism of the 
poetic art, in all its departments. Fa¬ 
cilities of composition originate from 
this, the results of which cannot be 
calculated. . Should another Shake¬ 
speare arise, he will suryiass the first. 
We believe there are wonders of ge¬ 


nius yet to be achieved, and that will 
be achieved before which all that has 
been, how glorious soever, shall be as 
Hesperus to Apollo, as the dawn to 
noon, as spring to summer. The an¬ 
cient Spirit is not dead; old times 
are breathing in the new, and divine 
Imagination is as immortal as it is 
creative. 

Nor is all the poetry to be found in 
books, or all acting on the playhouse- 
boards. Men are living, who are acting 
poetry better than your verse-spinners 
can write or your histrions perform it. 
All energy of purpose, which exceeds 
the value of the end proposed, in other 
eyes is poetic. Men have been living 
who have acted poetry, and that not 
only on the great stages of the world 
— not only the Napoleons .and the 
Caesars, but in the drudgery of com¬ 
mon endeavour, and on the derided 
hobbyhorses of private pursuits : such 
men, for instance, as the late Sir John 
SiNCLAiK, Baronet. 

Tljis veteran patriot and distinguished 
senator was accustomed to say of him¬ 
self, that, excepting renownerl conquer¬ 
ors or legislators, no one had ever been 
so extensively celebrated. His innu¬ 
merable writings on till imaginable 
subjects certainly spread his fame to 
all quarters of the globe; and it may 
be affirmed that no man ever engaged 
in more multifarious pursuits, or de¬ 
voted his energies to their completion 
with less interested feelings. 

Since the age of sixteen, when his 
first Essay appeared in a provincial 
paper, until the day of his death, a 
period of sixty-five years, this indelati- 
gable writer had the press constantly 
employed on his lucubrations. 

Sir John Sinclair was born at Thurso 
Castle, county of Caithness, on the 10th 
of May, 1754, and was, consequently, 
upwards of eighty-one years of agC. 
His mother, Lady Janet Sutherland, 
daughter of Lord Stralhnaver, paid 
particular attention to the education of 
her son. After studying some time at 
* the high school, he attended the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and successively 
those of Glasgow and Oxford. In 
1775 lie was entered a member of die 
Society of Advocates, and was soon 
afterwards called to the English bar,-^ 
having studied the law from a convic¬ 
tion that every one ouglit to have tome 
profession. 

He was unanimously. ele?c,t^ mem., 
ber for Caithness lii 1734, 17^0, l^BO^, 
and 1807 ; but, thateounty befhg only 
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^presented alteinately with Bute, be sat 
intemiediately for Lostwithiel, in Corn¬ 
wall, and Petersheld, in Hampshire. 

The improvement of agriculture and 
the breed of cattle were the objects 
which he pursued with unwearied dili¬ 
gence. in 1791 he proposed the 
formation of a society in Scotland for 
the improvement of British wool, of 
which he was chosen president; and 
in 1793 he procured the establishment 
of the Board of Agriculture, to which, 
it has been justly observed, “ this coun¬ 
try principally owes its rapid advance¬ 
ment in rural and agricultural affairs." 
Over this institution he was appointed 
by charter to preside. In this same 
year he suggested to the minister the 
necessity of issuing exchequer bills, a 
measure whicb was immediately adopt¬ 
ed, he being nomin.ited one of the 
commissioners. The effect of this was 
the relief of the country at that critical 
period. lie submitted plans for the 
improvement of the public highways, 
the extension of our fisheries, employ¬ 
ment of the poor, the adjustment of the 
corn-laws, Sac. &c. ; and, although 
thus actively employed in his senatorial 
character, he found time to attend to a 
tliousand other matters, which he said 
he was enabled to accomplish by tak¬ 
ing every thing coolly, and never allow¬ 
ing himself to be flurried or annoyed 
by circumstances. 

Mr. Voght, of Hamburgh, who vi¬ 
sited Scotland to observe the system of 
education and agriculture there prac¬ 
tised, speaks of Sir John as the most 
active man he had ever met; and, after 
enumerating a number of the improve¬ 
ments he had effected, and plans he 
had proposed for the public benefit, he 
adds : “ One would hardly believe 
that a man who has done so much, and 
who is perpetually imagining more, is 
little above thirty years of age, and co¬ 
lonel of two regiments of Fencibles 1” 
In 1794, an influence, equal to that of 
Scotland’s most potent nobles, enabled 
him to raise, with great facility, two 
battalions of one thousand men each. 
The Ross and (Caithness Fencibles were 
also the first force of that description 
-tlie services of which were extended 
beyond Scotland; and so complete 
were these corps, that, on being 
viewed in Ireland, the inspecting gene¬ 
ral remarked that he had often beard 
of a regiment one thousaiKl strong, but 
im had never before seen one. 

lit 17^, Sir John made a tour jn 
the oorth of Europe, which introduced 


him to the most distinguished persons 
in the countries he visited, and pro¬ 
cured a large accession to his literary 
correspondence. This was, indeed, the 
most extensive, perhaps, ever known, 
—for that desire of writing, which he 
said he could not live without indulg¬ 
ing, increased his list by new, and pre¬ 
vented the loss of old, correspondents. 
The two heavy volumes of letters which 
he published a few years ago, with 
facsimile autographs, as a selection, 
is a literary curiosity. 

In 1782, he published Observations 
on the Scottish Diiikcl, and the same 
year produced tracts on the militia and 
standing army, on the navy, the im¬ 
provement of the representation, &c.; 
next year, besides smaller works, the 
History ()f the lievenue, in three vols. 
8vo., which Mr. Vansittarl, the chan- 
chellor of the exchequer, pronounced 
the best on the subject, was published, 
and three editions speedily sold. The 
statistical account of Scotland, com¬ 
menced in 1790, was completed in 
twenty-one volumes, after seven years’ 
labour; and at a subsequent period 
of bis life he made an excellent ana¬ 
lysis of this important work. By his 
unceasing exertions at the Board qf 
Agricidtiire, the survey of the whole 
kingdom of Great Britain was com¬ 
pleted, in eighty volumes,—- those 
which relate to the counties of Ross, 
Caithness, Sutlierland, Orkney, and 
Shetland, being drawn up by himself. 
Numerous were the pamphlets lie sent 
forth on the subjects of agriculture, 
malt-tax, poor and corn-laws, currency, 
manufactures, fisheries, &c. &c. He 
was appointed by the Highland* So¬ 
ciety, of which he was an original 
member, to superintend the publica¬ 
tion of the originals of the Ossianic 
poetry, to which he prefixed an elabo¬ 
rate dissertation, where much curious 
evidence on that mysterious subject is 
brought forward. The Code of Health 
and Longevity,\n four volumes, has been 
,so much esteemed as to go through 
several editions, and be translated into 
several continental languages. 

Sir John’s favourite system was codi- 
ficatipn. His Code of Agriculture has 
as^ed through a number of editions, 
olh at home and abroad. Codes of 
“ Finguce" and of “ Statistical Philo¬ 
sophy" were in preparation; but the 
two works which for many yeays 
reqeived his most solicitous attention, 
and were neatly completed, were a 
“ Code of Political Economy,” and a 
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** Code of Religion,’’—tlie last of which 
he thought an appropriate closure of 
his literary life. 

In 1786 he was created a baronet of 
the united kingdom, and was appointed 
one of the privy council. Ilis other 
honorary distinctions were numerous, 
and bestowed by learned bodies and 
others, in different parts of the world. 
He was so confident of obtaining a peer¬ 
age, that he had cliosen the title; but an 
unfortunate vote, adverse to the minis¬ 
ter, frustrated his ardent expectations. 

In 1776 he married Sarah, only 
daughter and heiress of Alexander 
Maitland, Esq., Stoke Newington, a 
near relation of the Earl of Lauderdale, 
by whom he had two daughters, Han¬ 
nah, now dead, and Janet, married to 
Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, Bart. 
On her death he married, in 1788, 
Diana, daughter of Alexander Lord 
Macdonald, by whom he has left twelve 
sons and dartghters, the eldest of whom, 
the member for Caithness, is now in 
possession of the title and estates. 

In politics, Sir John Sinclair wa^ a 
supporter of the constitution in church 
and state; but he sometimes keenly 
opposed the ministers, when conscien¬ 
tiously differing in opinion. In person, 
he was tall, spare, and straigiit as a 
rush. In his youth, he was remark¬ 
able for his personal beauty ; liis flaxen 
ringlets depended in graceful wreaths 
from his shoulders ; and, even at that 
age, he possessed a gravity of deport¬ 
ment and habit of reflection quite un¬ 
usual. A.S he grew up, his manly and 
athletic form developed itself; and in 
the uniform of his regiment—plaid and 
trews—his person was shewn to great 
advantage. His private life and domes¬ 
tic virtues have been frequently eulo¬ 
gised ; *liis talent for conversation, and 
promoting the happiness of his guests, 
being very striking. In his latter days, 
he presided in his family like a patri¬ 
arch,— kind and indulgent, but never 
permitting any thing like dictation. 
W hen from home, the correspondence* 
was kept up with surprising regularity 
and minuteness of detail. 

He was prone to talk with much 
complacency of his excellent health 
and protracted life ; and he appeared 
offended if any one insinuated that 
he was suffering from his literary 
pursuits, or otherwise. He had also 
an aversion to mourning—never wear¬ 
ing it himself except from necessi¬ 
ty, nor permitting those about him to 
do so. When last in town, he betook 


himself to Bayswater, where he thought 
he escaped the effects of the Butter¬ 
cup and Hay-fever.” He took a quan¬ 
tity of mustard-seed with his breakfast- 
tea, which he called, the elixir of life, 
and was fond of trying various methods 
in exemplification of ids own precepts 
for the attainment of old age. 

On the day of his death he had a 
grouse for dinner, which he ate with an 
evident and drank his usual glass 
of sherry-negus; hut his race was run, 
and immediately afterwards, feeling his 
end approach, he desired to be left 
alone, while he prepared for his en¬ 
trance on eternity; in a few minutes 
afterwards he called his attendant, and 
died in bis arms without a sigh. 

The public bodies of Edinburgh 
unanimously ofl'ered to attend the fu¬ 
neral ; but the family only permitted 
a deputation of the Highland Society 
to shew this mark of respect. Tlie ma¬ 
gistracy, however, dressed in their 
official robes, trimmed with crape, at¬ 
tended at the cliapel of Ilolyrood ; and 
as the procession entered the palace- 
yard the soldiers drew up, and pre¬ 
sented arms. 

Tlte writings of Sir John Sinclair, 
intended to benefit mankind, were very 
unprofitable to himself; and his well- 
meant speculations often turned out 
as useless to others as disadvantageous 
to his own interests. The ardour with 
which he prosecuted any plan which to 
his sanguine imagination promised suc¬ 
cess, prevented that coo! forecast which 
would have exposed its ultimate fu¬ 
tility ; while ins own rectitude of 
heart led him to adopt the suggestions 
of others, whose views were selfish and 
sinister. He frequently met with un¬ 
grateful returns for essential services; 
and some instances occurred of that 
remorse which impelled its victim to 
ofler restitution to their benefactor of 
sums which had been unjustly with¬ 
held. We believe an act of high-minded 
generosity to a late royal individual, 
which subjected Sir John to great in¬ 
convenience, was never requited. 

His property in Caithness, the north¬ 
ern position of which required all the 
efforts even of Sir John Sinclair to 
ameliorate its condition, vvas an excel¬ 
lent field on which to experiment; 
and, truly, he did incalculable service 
to his native county. He effectually 
promoted the fishing interests ; he 
formed extended lines of road, and 
established flourishing manufactures 
and villages; but, in striving to do- 
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m^eistjcatc on those chilly moors a nu¬ 
merous breed of Spanish sheep, he lost 
his labour and his money; for, not¬ 
withstanding the leathern boots with 
which they were carefully provided, 
while his tenants, it was observed, 
walked unshod, they all perished. The 
enlarging his farms, or ejecting his cot¬ 
ters, a system then raging throughout 
the Highlands, subjected him to much 
pbloquy. His agricultural experiments 
were generally abortive,— more, how¬ 
ever, the consequence of impatience in 
waiting the result of a fair trial than 
from any defect in his plans. He lately 
endeavoured, with great zeal, to intro¬ 
duce spade husbandry ; and, instead 
of “ speed the plough,” lie adopted the 
more alliterative motto — “ speed the 
spade." 

Although characteristically calm, col¬ 
lected, and very observant, be occasion¬ 
ally displayed surprising indifference. 
He once accompanied the late Duke of 
York, expressly to witness a review of 
the cliildren of the military school ; 
but, instead of participating in that d*e- 


light, which, from Sir John's known 
partiality to children, his royal high¬ 
ness believed the spectacle would af¬ 
ford, he sat down in abstraction for a 
few tninutes under a free, and shortly 
ordered his carriage, to take liim home 1 
A little vanity and egotism might 
have been overlooked in Sir John Sin¬ 
clair. Fame was, perhaps, the prirnum 
mobile in all his deeds of patriotism 
and acts of beneficence. No man 
could ever more promptly avail himself 
of the ideas of otheis, or, by clothing 
their expressions in his own style, ap¬ 
propriate their sentiments. They were 
no doubt occasionally amplified, and 
much improved; but the repetition of 
this assumption of the thoughts of 
others,..perhaps not meant for the pub¬ 
lic eye, must have frequently deterred 
correspondents from being communi¬ 
cative. Had Sir John dropped his li¬ 
terary pursuits, or slackened in his 
book-making, years ago, his fame would 
have been greater than we fear it now is; 
but, take him all in all, Scotland has 
jpst reason to be proud ofsuch a son. 


POLITICAL MEMORANDA. 

I. THE PROSPECTS OF THE WHIGS. 


When we last addressed oiir readers, 
the case of the gentlemen in Downing 
Street seemed verging close indeed 
upon desperation. It could hardly 
have become worse, without jvutting an 
end to their political existence. Tlieir 
majority, slender enough originally, 
had lieen gradually melting away, till 
it became matter of doubt which way 
the balance inclined. During the last 
session they had seen each of their 
three secretaries of state discarded by 
their constituents,—Russell by Devon¬ 
shire, Palmerston by Hampshire, and 
Grant (per proxy) by Inverness; and 
since the close of the session, out of 
four vacancies by death, they had lost 
the two seats whicli were previously 
occupied by Whigs, without even dar¬ 
ing to contest those which had been 
held by Tories. In fact, in every pos¬ 
sible direction they beheld nothing but 
defeat and disgrace. The Northamp¬ 
tonshire contest, in which the great 
Fitzwilliam interest was shamefully 
discomfited, even in its strong hold, 
seemed to form the climax of their mis¬ 
fortunes; and nothing now remained 
to expect, but the .announcement of 
“ positively their last appearance on 
the stage.” 


For several days after this most signal 
defeat, nothing was heard, in any quar¬ 
ter, but inquiries, Well, what do the 
ministers mean to do ? F.ven their 
own most attached journals began to 
talk of Lord Stanley and the Duke of 
Richmond ; and one of the best in¬ 
formed of them plainly confessed tliat 
overtures had been made to the first- 
named of these noble lords. Nothing 
could be a more explicit admission 
than this, that, without some help, 
their case was hopeless. 

There remained, however, one chance 
more. The formal resignation of Lord 
Melbourne was deferred till the new 
Municipal Corporation Hill should 
have come into operation, from which 
measure great advantages Hhd been 
promised, and from which some resus¬ 
citating hope might yet be derived. 
Tlie last five days of December were to 
shew whether or not such an advan¬ 
tage bad been gained by this special 
contrivance,as mightsupport the Whig- 
Radical confederacy in the assumption, 
that an appeal to the people would be 
answered in their favour. 

December closed, and the results of 
the municipal elections proved to be of 
that medium character which is always 
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iQost perplexing. The balance of profit 
ind loss unquestionably appeared to be 
on the side of the ministry, and in just 
4. Sufficient degree to raise them from 
ihfit despondency in which they were 
previously sunk ; but yet not so de¬ 
cidedly as to warrant a feeling of 
security. 

A general desire for a change was 
naturally shewn in most of the corpo¬ 
rate towns. Having been governed, 
for a long succession of years, by the 
same identical persons and fotniiies, 
electing each otlier, without the least 
respect to the feelings or wishes of their 
neighbours, it was natural that in most 
of these towns a desire for a thorough 
change should be manifested. This 
desire was irrespective of party. Whig 
corporations, like Gloucester or Not¬ 
tingham, were either wholly or largely 
disbanded, as well as Tory corpora¬ 
tions, like Leicester or Liverpool. To 
try a nevi set, seemed every where the 
wish, whether Radicals or Conserva¬ 
tives had previously borne sway. Sucli 
was evidently the feeling, or the whim; 
but, as V)y far the larger proportion of 
the ancient bodies l)ad been of a Tory 
complexion, it necessarily followed that 
this “ turn-out” system told most se¬ 
verely upon that party. 

The actual result, however, is of a 
mixed character, and promises nothing 
decisive as to the future working of 
parliamentary elections. One of the 
ministerial journals, to make the best 
of it, got up a list of no fewer than 
seventy-sis Conservative borough mem¬ 
bers, vvliose seats were endangered by 
the municipal changes. But this ex¬ 
pose, so far from proving his case, only 
answ’ered the really desirable purpose 
of establishing, by that close investiga¬ 
tion which naturally followed, the fact, 
that the very extreme extent of the gain 
upon which the Whig-Radicals might 
calculate, as resulting from these elec¬ 
tions, was about eleven or twelve votes. 

To sv\;ell out this list, about a score 
of places were inserted in it, the new , 
councils of which were not Whig- 
Radical, but Conservative! An equal 
number were passed over, of places 
now represented by Whigs, but of 
which the new councils were Conserv¬ 
ative ! while others were equally di¬ 
vided, and with corporations of such 
'slender means and influence as to be 
perfectly insignificant in the matter. 
On the whole, therefore, a ooncession 
of about a dozen votes, as a possible, 
though by no means a certain, gain to 


the Whtg-Radi<pal ranks, was sliewa 10 
be an abunlantly liberal calcuktko. 

After all, however, the result, no 
matter to what cause it was owing, just 
brought a sufficient quantum of hope 
into view to rescue the ministry from 
the despair into which they were pre¬ 
viously falling. It appears to have 
decided the question, whether or not 
they should venture to meet parlia¬ 
ment. It is now the 25th of January, 
and, as far as we can judge from pre- 
ssnt appearances—except a “ moon¬ 
light flitting” should take place mean¬ 
while— they will be found in their 
seats on the 4th of February. 

With such prospects, however, and 
sudj means, we may confidently say 
that never did a ministry, till now, ven¬ 
ture to meet parliament. Sir Robert 
Peel, indeed, a twelvemonth since, 
opened the political campaign with an 
actual minority in the House of Com¬ 
mons. But the ground had not theft 
been tried; the votes had not been 
tstken ; and it was impossible for the 
leader of the house then to know what 
would actually turn out to be the 
strength of either party. So soon as 
this was fully and sufficiently ascer¬ 
tained, he bowed to the sense of the 
majority, and resigned the reins of go¬ 
vernment. 

But the session, now opens under to¬ 
tally different circumstances. The mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons have 
already taken their sides ; and we now 
know who may be calculated on. And 
what is the present state of parties in 
that assembly? It cannot be difficult 
to ascertain this point. 

At the opening of the session of 
1835, a vote was taken on the choice 
of a speaker. On this occasion it had 
been most emphatically and unceas¬ 
ingly insisted on, in all the “ Liberal” 
journals, that every man who professed 
attachment to the principles of “ re¬ 
form ” must vote, without doubt or scru¬ 
ple, for Mr. Abercrombie. The num¬ 
bers actually arrayed on the opposing 
sides were, for Sir C. M. Sutton, 30G ; 
for Mr. Abercrombie, 316. Now let 
us ask how subsequent changes have 
effected this division, and what would 
be the result could Sir R. Peel, from the 
Treasury benches,again submit theques- 
tion to the consideration of the house. 

The following table exhibits the ac¬ 
tual state of the case at the present 
moment; and the division, if it could 
now be taken, which would again seat 
Sir C. M. Sutton in the speaker’s chair, 
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On the bouse dividing, on the question of the choice of a Speaker, thsije 
appeared — 

For Sir C. M. Suttqii .. 306 For Mr. ABERcnoMai^. 316 


Subsequent Loss: 


Hull .Carruthers . 1 

Ipswich .Duiidas .... 1 

Kelly .1 

Cork .Leycester.. 1 

Chatterton . 1 

— 5 


301 

Gain: 

Belfast .Dunbar ... 1 

Canterbury ... Lushington . 1 

Cork Co .Longfield .. I 

Devizes .Estcourt ... I * 

Devon .Parker .... 1 

Drogheda .... Pluiiket ... 1 
Inverness .... Chisholm .. 1 
Northamptonsh. Maunsell .. 1 

Hotts .Knight .... 1 

Oldham .Lees. 1 

Staffordshire .. Goodricke . 1 

Windsor .Elley. 1 

— 12 

Resigns: 313 

Leicester .Turner .... 1 

312 

• . - . 

It follows, therefore, if figures are of 
any value, that, could this question be 
again taken, and Sir C- M. Sutton 
again submitted to the house as a can¬ 
didate, he would be placed in the chair 
by a majority of eight votes. Lord 
John Russell assigned as a reason for 
discarding Sir Charles, and raising 
Mr. Abercrombie to his seat, that it was 
desirable that the speaker should repre¬ 
sent the majority of the house ! Al¬ 
ready has this pretext crumbled from 
beneath his feet,— for it is clearly seen 
that at this instant Mr. Abercrombie 
is the choice and the representative of 
only a minority of that body ! 

But do we mean to argue that mi¬ 
nisters are actually at this moment in 
minority in the House of Commons ? 
Not ,at all. Sir Robert Peel opened 


Subsequent Loss: • 

Belfast .M‘Cance .. I 

Canterbury ... Villiers.... 1 

Cork Co .O’Connor.. 1 

Devizes .Locke .... 1 

Devon .Russell.... 1 

Drogheda .... O’Dwyer .. 1 

Inverness .Grant. 1 

Northamptonsh. Milton .... 1 

Notts .Lumley_1 

Oldham .Cobbett.... 

{did not vote) 

Staffordshire .. Littleton .. 1 

Windsor .De Beauvoir 1 

— 11 

305 

Gain : 

Hull .Thompson . 1 

Ipswich .Morrison .. 1 

Wason .... 1 

, Cork .Callaghan.. 1 

Baldwin ... 1 

— 5 

310 

Vacated or Absent: 

Clonmel .Ronayne .. 1 

Westminster .. Evans .... I 

Glasgow .Dunlop .... 1 

Mutton .Pepys .... 1 

Stoke .Heathcote.. 1 

Cockcrmouth .. Dykes .... 1 

— 6 

304 

the last parliament without knowing 
with any certainly whether the balance 
would incline in his favour or against 
him — so nearly equal were the num¬ 
bers. On the first division he was in a 
minority of 10, on the second of 7 ; 
shortly after he obtained a majority 
of 4. 

Now we have already seen that, on 
the first of these divisions, could the 
battle be fought over again, the Con¬ 
servatives would have a majority of 
eight. It is equally clear that on the 
second they would have a majority of 
twelve; while on the Irish church 
question the majority against them 
would be hoi fourteen. This is, thei'e- 
fore, about as near an absolute equali¬ 
ty as can well be imagined ; and it is 
under this state of things that the pr«- 































liiit teaakm ■eommenaee. A House of 
G&mtnotis equally divided; a House 
W Lords, io the proportiou of about 
onsj opposed to the Melbourne' 
'O’Connell administration. 

What, then, are the prospects of the 
Whigs? Who can tell ? Assuredly 
not themselves. Nor shall we attempt 
it. We shall only observe that there 
are, clearly, three points in the future 
against them, and only one in their (a* 
▼our. Those points are as follow:— 

1. Of the dangers that beset them, 
there is that of the impetuosity of the 
Radicals. Messrs. Roebuck, Wakley, 
and Co., though there be but a dozen 
or two of them, still hold the fate of 
my Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne 
and Mulgrave and Morpeth in their 
hands. They have only to retire to 
Bath for a fortnight’s recreation, and 
the Melbourne ministry is at an end. 
Mr. Roebuck has already seen this ad¬ 
vantage, and has naturally enough pro¬ 
posed that, seeing that the ministry 
cannot live a single week without their 
help, they should demand, for the pre^^ 
sent session only, the ballot, and the 
repeal of the newspaper stamp-duty I 
Nothing can be more natural than this. 
If the Radicals had but a spark of 
honesty about them, they would natu¬ 
rally take this course. ■ The mere ex¬ 
istence of tlie Melbourne ministry is to 
them nothing; the enactment of the 
ballot and the repeal of newspaper- 
stamps every thing. If, therefore, they 
be sincere, and are not bribed by golden 
promises, they will take this course. 
We should then see whether the Whigs 
would relinquish their places, or only 
add two wore to the public principles 
and professions whicn they have al¬ 
ready abandoned. 

2. Another peril lies in the superior 
talent of Sir Robert Peel. The late 
premier is now clearly seen, nay, is 
admitted by all but tlie actual livery- 
servants of the ministry, to be the na¬ 
tural leader of the house. There is 
not only no one person on the Trea¬ 
sury benches who. can be imagined as 
his competitor, but he is able to scat¬ 
ter with his single arm the whole array 
of Downing Street. That a session 
can pass over without such manifest 
superiority of intellect, experience, and 
capacity fbr government producing its 
effect, is almost inconceivable. 

3. But the greatest danger which 
the Whig-Radical conspirators have to 
lishr, lies in tl»e continually increasing 


spread rv^Consermtiye priiioiptes 
through the community, and me cema^ 
quent perpetual diminution of their 
numbers by single elections. This has 
now been seen continually at woirk 
through the last three years. Take the 
last nine months alone, in which the 
Whigs gained Hull Cby.^t;e votes), and 
Ipswich by a hue-and-cry about bribery, 
—and in which they lost Devonshire, 
Staffordshire, Inverness, Northampton¬ 
shire, Belfast, Devizes, and Oldham. 
In fact, since the general election of 
1832, if all the jsingle elections were 
reckoned -up (of course excluding the 
official elections of April last, in which 
the Whigs selected such places as they 
could hope to contest with success), we 
have no doubt whatever that more than 
three out of four have turned out in fa¬ 
vour of the Conservatives. If, there¬ 
fore, the single elections of the last year 
have turned a minority of ten into a 
majority of eight,—ns we have already 
shewn it to have done, where will an¬ 
other twelvemonths leave the Whigs ? 

But we have admitted the existence 
of one circumstance which has told, 
and we fear will tell, against the Con¬ 
servative party. It is this,—that, being 
the defending party in the catise of the 
constitution, and not the attacking,and 
being iii a great majority of cases in¬ 
different to office, and indisposed to its 
cares and labours, they are overmatched 
in fury and desperation by their assaik- 
anls. Of Whigs, already in office, or 
expecting shortly to be provided for, 
they are sure to find a long array, inces¬ 
santly waiting the beck of the dispenser 
of the loaves and fishes. These form 
one section of the bbuse. But there is 
another, quite as voracious, and even 
more clamorous, if possible, for the 
prey. The O’Connells, Roebucks, 
Buckinghams, W’akleys, Whalleys, 
O’Dwyers, Bowrings, Bulwers, and 
the like, are naturally enough trans¬ 
ported with zeal and fury. On the 
one hand they burn with desire, like 
all other Radicals, to pull down every 
class and distinction above their awn; 
and on the other they, are, each and 
every one of them, fighting for plun¬ 
der. The big beggarman end all his 
clan are supported by ^ the, rint 
and (he rint is kept up by perpetual 
agitation. Roebuck is to get his SQOl. 
a-year from Canada—** a pretty consi¬ 
derable deal more, we ;gMtej,’' than 
either the Westminster or the 

twopenny-trash eve.r brought him in. 
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Bil^r is oh the same %ck'inth earthly purpose but to lenre their 

Sooth Wales ; Buckingham ravens and countiy. It is hardly in homao itt* 

howls after his “ compensation" Irom tore to expect such close, such 

the East India Company; Bowrihg is remitting attendance from these, as 

already on “a regular job "with French from those who me^^nmhing for t^^ 

commerce; and WhaMey and Wakley spoil.” Yet on their close, unremit- 

are next in rotation for a birth apiece, ting, untiring attendance does the fate 

Now, against this sort, of array what have of England in a great measure depend, 

we to shew? Sir Robert Peel has no- Can they but be brought to another six 

thing in this world to desire; and the months’ close adherence to their posts, 

greater part of his'strength consists ofthe there is every reason to believe that the 

leading gentry of the country, who are session will not close without the final 
dragged up from their counties, from discomfiture of the enemy, and the 

January to September, to sit fourteen settled and assured security of the 

hours a-day in a close room, for no constitution. 

rr. THE CANDOUR, PURITT, AND DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE WHIGS. 


In one of the leading articles of the 
Morning Chronicle^ about a fortnight 
since, we were treated with the follow¬ 
ing striking and important piece of in¬ 
formation. 

“The Tories are nothing without cor¬ 
ruption. They attach to them all who 
seek to live by the plunder of the peo- 
le,—all who have ends which dare not 
e avowed.” “ There are no disinterested 
I'ories among the middle classes. Their 
ranks are for the most part filled with 
mercenaries.” “ The people of every 
country may be divided into the hone.st 
and industrious, and the idle and profli¬ 
gate. The Tories come under the latter 
division, and they must suflfer from what¬ 
ever protects the honest and industrious 
from their depredations.” 

Bravo 1 Doctor ; it will be some 
time before you outdo that I 

Out of somewhat above 200,000 
electors who came to the poll in the 
different counties and boroughs of Eng¬ 
land in .Tamiary 1835,rather more than 
a clear moiety voted for the Tory candi¬ 
dates. Of the electors of England, 
therefore, according to Dr, Black, 
more than half are “ idle, prq/ligate, 
mercenary, seeking to live by the plun¬ 
der ofthe people,” and having “ ends 
which dare not be avowed” Some, 
indeed, of the English electors aro 
“ honest and industrious,” but these 
are only the minority. 

Now, seeing that the far larger pro¬ 
portion of the present constituencies of 
England were actually called into ex¬ 
istence by the Reform-bill, what sort 
of a contrivance must that Reform-bill 
have been, to place the political desti¬ 
nies of the nation in the hands of those 
very classed who were distinguished 
■for their idleness, profligacy, and wish 


“ to live by the plunder of the people T” 
How is it that the Chronicle does not 
cry out lustily for a repeal of the whole 
affair, and the immediate construction 
of a new constitution ? 

“ There are no disinterested Tories 
among the middle classes.” “ Their 
ranks are filled with mercenaries,— 
• with the idle and profligate.” 

Out of 11,500 citizens of London 
who voted at the last general election, 
5000 supported the Tory candidates. 
These, according to the C/ironirfe, were 
not ofthe middle classes,— or, if they 
were, they were mercenaries,—all ei¬ 
ther bribed to vote, or expecting some 
money advantage from the success of 
the Tories. W hat dragons these Tories 
must be, to be able, in this manner, 
to bribe, or otherwise purchase, almost 
a moiety of the merchants and trades¬ 
men of London! 

“ Their ranks are filled with the idle 
and profligate,” while their opponents 
are of the “ honest and industrious” 
classes. 

Where, then, do the Tories find 
their greatest strength, in such a place 
as Ix>ndon ? Strangely enough, just 
where the “ honest and industrious” 
most abound. Go to Mark Lane, 
Mincing Lane, Broad Street, or any 
other of main resorts of trade, and you 
find yourself in the strongholds of To¬ 
ryism. But where do the “ Liberals” 
and “ Reformer,” then, obtain their 
majority? In the outskirts,—in Far- 
ringdon Without, Bishopsgate Without, 
Cripplegate Without, Aldgate, and 
Portsoken. Cock lAine, Hosier Lane, 
Whitecross Street, Grub Street, and 
Barbican, are all their own. These are 
tlie haunts, according to the Chronicle, 
of the honesty and industry of London; 





fiff- 
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Lornfaftid SlmjBt« «BuM to ibIcqp- to to 
filted chiefly with those “ wIh) h*we 
«Dd» which dare not to named." 

In the same manner is Finsbury di¬ 
vided. In the contest between Mr. 
Pownall and Tom I>ui>co{nto, the 
Conservative candidate had large ma- 
mrities in St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Mington, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s 
Inn. But he was outvoted in St. Giles’s, 
St. Luke’s Old Street, and Clerken- 
wdl. It must, therefore, to concluded 
that the idle and profligate" among 
the votei's for Finsbury live in Russell 
and Bloomsbury Squares, in Highbury 
Place, and in the inns of court. The 
“ honest and industrious" among that 
large constituency are chiefly to to 
found in the neighbourhoods of Saffron 
Hill, Monmouth Street, Cow Cross, 
Leather Lane, Wilderness Row, and 
Golden Lane. How strangely have 
our ideas gone astray in these matters I 
Who would have supposed, had not 
the Chronicle enlightened us on this 
head, that Bedford Square and Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields, Montagu Place and 
Highbury Grove, were all filled with 
men “ seeking to live by the plunder 
of the people;’’ and that to find real 
integrity and industry you must ex¬ 
plore the recesses of Saffron Hilll 
Vet so it is, and there is no denying it, 
r—for the former are filled with Tories, 
while in the latter there is scarcely a 
.Tory to be found! 

The same kind of rectification might 
be carried into other quarters, as in 
Devon, Northamptonshire,Oldham,and 
Devizes; but we forbear. It is time 
■we took a wider scope. Let the two 
Whig journals, the Morning Chronicle 
and the Edinburgh Review, make their 
own stories consistent with each other, 
if they can. Dr. Black, in his news¬ 
paper, says that the Tories, as a body, 
rank among the “ idle and profligate” 
of the community. Dr. Brougham, in 
his review, says that a great majority of 
the men of 500/. a-year, and upwards, 
in England, are Conservatives. Tak ing 
the two representations conjointly, they 
amount to this, that the greater part of 
the men of any property in England are 
“ idle, profligate,” “ seeking to live by 
the plunder of others,” and entertaining 
** ends which dare not to avowed.” 
Any thing better, by way of a dem ip- 
dim, we have never seen ; nor did we 
imagine that this specimen could have 
tomi exceeded, till we saw^ in O’Con- 


neltV laat iqidv hit 

tijai'“ the TllNeavtod 
Ireland for neariyaami hundred years." 
Now, as the very Baaqa of Tory is not 
yet two hundred yeart d^, it follow% 
inevitably, that in O’Connell’s nund i| 
is synonymous with that of EnglishmanJ 
We thank him for the involuntary ad¬ 
mission ; it is even better than the ti¬ 
rade of the Morning Chronicle. 

But we must return to the latter. 
The Whigs, then, are the only honest 
statesmeii, 4be only ineti of honour and 
of disinterested and high-minded views. 
They have none but pure and patriotic 
objects in view ; and in pursuit of 
these they use none but straightforward 
and consistent means. Exaggeration 
and misrepresentation they detest ; 
bribery and corruption they utterly ab¬ 
hor; and such a dislike have they to 
the lust of gain, that, if it were practi¬ 
cable, they would all most readily serve 
without pay, or any other remunera¬ 
tion. Let us take these excellencies of 
WlMggism into distinct and separate 
consideration. 

I. They invariably eschew all kinds 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation. 
This is admirably shewn in a speech of 
Mr. Spring Rice’s, at Cambridge, which 
has just met our view. In that s|5eech 
the eloquent Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer remarks that, 

“ On one occasion, a very eloquent 
person, speaking of the Irish Church, 
said that its condition reminded him of 
the fable in Roman history of Tarpeia. 
She asked for the golden ornaments, and 
they were granted to her; but she was 
crushed beneath the weight of the very 
gold she had solicited. So it it with 
respect to the Irish Church. The danger 
of that church lies in its excess!!" 

This is the way in which our Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expatiat¬ 
ing over an overloaded dinner-table, 
thinks it decorous and proper to speak 
of that church whose most deserving 
and laborious ministers are at this mo- 
„ment reduced to see their children 
starve, or to feed them by tlie eleemosy¬ 
nary ofl'erings of England 1 “ Crushed 
beneath the weight of gold !” and yet 
unable to [irocure shoes even for the 
feet of their female offspring ! 

Mr. Spring Rice, however, will pro¬ 
bably say that he speaks of their legal, 
not their actual revenues. But what a 
mockery is it to describe a man as 
wealthy even to excess, when you have 
yourself, by first encouraging tithe^agi- 





tatioD, «nd TdAiiinf the «id of die 
law to enfonee his vi^ts, actitaliy stri^ 
IMid hint of Ms ia<!oiitie» Kod left him 
rich only in f|aine 1 However^ let us 
go «little deeper itito this port of die 
subject. 

We find, by reference to Sir iiobert 
Peel’s unanswered and unanswerable 
speech, of the 21st of July last, that 
die total amount of tithes nominally 
payable to the parochial clergy of Ire¬ 
land is 507,367/. per annum. The de¬ 
ductions proposed to be tqade by the 
titlie-bill, and which deductions are 
most of them common to all tithe- 
bills, would bring down this grces 
amount to the net sum of 345,795X 

Such is tlie vast, the immense, the 
overwhelming exuberance of weahli, 
tinder which, in Mr. Spring Rice’s 
view, tliere is reason to tear that the 
Church of Ireland may be crmhed. 
His wish to relieve her of a part of this 
prodigious weiglu arises solely, as he 
vows and swears, from a regard to her 
health, from a wisli to promote , her 
growth, from a desire to give her room 
to breathe, and move, and expand. 
2'hree hundred andJorty-five thousand 
pounds is a sura which imagination can 
hardly grapple with ; and, when distri¬ 
buted among so small a number of 
persons as some twelve or fifteen hun¬ 
dred only, the danger of suffocation 
from excess of wealth becomes evi¬ 
dently alarming! 

But what is this that we read in tlie 
Morning Chronicle of the last week ? 

*' 'J'he nrinunl income of the Marquess 
of Westminster, upon a moderate calcu. 
lation, it is said, amounts to IflOOt. per 
day at present. .4nd whenever the 
leases in Belgrave Square, Wilton Cres¬ 
cent, SlC,, shall expire, his lordship’s re¬ 
venues will he more tbau doubled.’’ 

The revenues, tlien, of a single Whig 
peer, at the present instant, exceed the 
united incomes of the whole of the paro¬ 
chial eiergy of Ireland! Nay, not 
only exceed their present ac/wn/amount, 
a large proportion being lost by tii% 
tithe-agitation,—but exceed even the 
whole sum which was proposed, either 
in Sir H. Hardinge’s or in Lord .lohn 
Russell’s bills of last session, to settle 
permanently on them. To the whole 
body of the parochial clergy of Ireland, 
345,000/. per annum is proposed to be 
given,—while the noble marquess is at 
this present moment actually receiving 
865,000/. I Nor is this all,—'for bis 
lordship’s rent-roll has the prospect of 


doubling^-itoBlf in R few yean, while 
the incomes of Uie ckrgy of 
are blessed with-oo such cootinfehcy. 

No Whig GbsflScdlor of ^ Exche¬ 
quer, however, or Whi^ newspaper, 
otters the smallest appn^i^ion for the 
safety of the noble iBftrquess. That 
very wealth which, if laid upon the 
slioulders twelve hundred clergy¬ 
men, threatens to crush them, like 
Tarpeia, under its excessive weight, 
— is bonie by a single man, that Atlas 
of Pimlico, the Marquess of West¬ 
minster, with perfect ease—nay, even 
with pleasure and enjoyment. In fact, 
it would seem to be the mere circum¬ 
stance of being a clergyman that inca¬ 
pacitates a man, in the eyes of a Whig, 
from standing under the weight of 30(^. 
a-year, without danger ofbeing pressed 
into the ground I 

But enough of this folly. Mr. Spring 
Rice may think that wealth excessive 
for twelve hundred men, which he be¬ 
holds in the hands of a single individual 
with immixed pleasure; but do we mean 
• to follow him even in a single point? 
Do we mean to shew the existence of 
an unquestionable “ surplus" in the 
case of the Marquess of Westminster, 
and to call for its better “ appropria¬ 
tion.” By no means! 

It is true, indeed, that every word 
which has been uttered in favour of 
the confiscation of the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland might be turned 
with double force against the Whig 
marquess. How unquestionable is the 
fact, that wealth here exists for which 
its owner is wholly unable to find a 
use or employment, and which, in fact, 
is not used or employed by him. How 
clear is it that this vast monopoly of 
wealth must necessarily excite sensa¬ 
tions of envy, discontent, and enmity 
in the minds of most ignorant beholders. 
How undeniable is it that the individual 
himself might continue to enjoy every 
luxury were his possessions reduced to 
one-twentieth ol their present extent. 
How obvious, that tlie appropriation of 
nineteen-twentieths of them to works 
•of mercy would tend greatly to satisfy 
the minds of the beholders, and to re¬ 
move their present discontent against 
the proprietor. With ten times the 
justice, then, might Mr. Spring Rice 
urge that the noble marquess was in 
danger “ of being crushed under tlie 
weight of the very gold which he had 
accumulated and that it was out of 
mere concern for bis well-being, and a 
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tewstidesire that he should long con* 
tiaue to enjoy idl that it was in the 

r tr of a human being to enjoy, that 
ventured to recommend some re- 
ductioh of this evident" excess.” Such 
might be the language of tlie eloquent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such is 
not ours. We do not recommend an 
“ appropriation ” of the “ surplus ” 
revenues of the Marquess of West¬ 
minster, althougli vre know that there 
ts a surplus, and feel equally sure that 
it might be better appropriated, because 
we know full well that the day which 
saw such an interference with the rights 
of property would not close without 
anarchy and blood. But we must beg 
that tire two facts may always be 
viewed together, and that our readers 
will please to recollect that those same 
men who cant about their sincere con¬ 
cern for the clergy of Ireland, and 
their fear lest they should be crushed 
under the weight of their enormous 
revenues, can see even a greater 
amount of wealth accumulated upon a 
single individual, and that without the 
least commiseration for iiis unhappy 
condition. The Marquess of West¬ 
minster could pay out of his own re¬ 
venues the whole united incomes of all 
the parochial clergy of Ireland,' and 
have 20,000/. a-year left for his own 
expenses! 

II. But if it be granted, then, that 
the Whigs are a little given to exag¬ 
geration and mis-statement, there is 
one vice, at least, of which they protest 
their innocence—or rather we should 
say, one virtue of which they boast 
their exclusive possession. Every thing 
like bribery or corruption is thorougldy 
abliorred by them—and the most per¬ 
fect purity marks their every step 1 
How came their followers in the 
city of Norwich, then, to be guilty of 
such a mistake as to fancy that it was 
consistent with Whig and “ Reform ” 
principles, to carry the late municipal 
election in that town by means of open, 
barefaced, and wholesale bribery? 

It was of Norwich, more especially, 
that Lord John Russell spoke, when 
dilating on the benefits to be derived 
from his Corporation Reform-bill. 
“ He should be told,” he said, “ that 
in many large towns, in Notiokh in 
particular, open elections to tl)e cor¬ 
poration already prevailed. This waS' 
true; but what he desired was a system 
under which the voters should not be 


brought to the poll by briberyf or prao* 
tices of a simila^ description,” &c. 

With respect to Norwich, therefore, 
the object of Lord John Russell’s mea¬ 
sure was, not to give ’them a large 
municipal constituency, for that they 
had already—nor to institute frequent 
and open elections, for those also they 
already enjoyed—but the peculiar be¬ 
nefit that Norwich was to derive from 
the measure was, a thorough cleansing 
from bribery; a practice which Lord 
John, doubtless, had been informed by 
some person was very prevalent in it. 

How strange, then, that afler all this, 
after so plain and public a declaration 
of his object, his lordship should have 
been so entirely misunderstood, that 
his friends and admirers in that very 
city could think of no better mode of 
signalizing the first introduction of his 
measure, than that of the adoption of 
a more audacious and profligate system 
of bribery than had ever before been 
witnessed 1 

A, canvass of the city having been 
completed, it was found that in all 
probability the return of the several 
ward elections would be, for the whole 
corporation, thirty-six Conservatives 
and twelve Whigs. A futile attempt 
was then made to induce the Conserv¬ 
atives to consent to an equal division, 
which they, knowing their own pro¬ 
spects, most naturally declined. De¬ 
sperate, therefore, at this position of 
aflairs, the Whig-Radical committee 
decided upon the most desperate re¬ 
medy. Funds were by some means 
provided, and two or three strangers 
to the town were introduced on the 
very eve of the election, who, having 
their lesson well instilled into them, 
went into those three of tlie wards in 
which the Conservative majority was 
found to be the smallest, and there 
purchased so many votes, for about 
20/. or 30/. each, as sufficed, in each 
case, to give the “ Liberals ” a small 
majority. The fact, happily, is beyond 
j;lenial, for one of these agents was 
actually apprehended, carried before u 
magistrate, and held to bail, on the 
strongest and clearest evidence of the 
fact. 

Such, then, is the purity of the 
Whigs—such is the hatred of bribery 
and corruption felt by all mie “ Li¬ 
berals.” But perhaps we shall be told 
that it is unfair to condemn a whole 
party for the indiscretion or impropriety 
committed by an election committee in 
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a tittle towti. Where, then, we ask, 
did these Norwich Whigs leara this 
lesson ? How came it into their heads 
that it eould possibly be acceptable to 
their patrons in Downing Street to 
celebrate the earliest triumphs of their 
so greatly lauded measure by such 
gambols as these ? 

Did the Norwich Whigs, then, mis¬ 
take the matter ? Were they altogether 
at fault in their speculation ? Not they 1 
Never were any set of vagabonds better 
repared to plead precedent of the 
ignest kind. What could provin- 
cialists of this class be expected to do, 
but to copy their leaders in Downing 
Street! And in Downing Street what 
was the example held up to their view ? 

In England, the attorney-general of 
his majesty was Sir John Campbell— 
that very Sir John Campbell against 
whom there had been established, in 
the fullest and most undeniable man¬ 
ner, the fact of bribery so wholesale 
as <o leave all petty Ipswich jobs 
immeasurably in the shade. The,very 
agent of Sir John Campbell, in his 
Stafford election, unreservedly stated 
to a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, that on one single occasion he 
himself had, in Sir John’s behalf, 
bribed above jive hundred va^s with 
his own hand. And it is'mcr this 
ubiic disclosure that Sir JoKn Gamp- 
ell is made the king’s attorne^geiieral, 
an office in which it would be.his pecu¬ 
liar and official duty to bring to thfe 
bar of public justice every person 
clearly denoted to him, by evidence 
given before a committee of the House, 
to have been guilty of bribing even a 
single elector 1 In this post, above all 
others, is Sir John placed ; and to 
shew still farther the entire confidence 
and satisfaction of the Whigs in this 
their pure and reforming law officer, 
the most unusual honour of a peerage 
for his wife is conferred by special 
patent upon Lady Carupbell I 

But the attorney-general is well sup¬ 
ported, for who is his learned anij 
equally honourable colleague ? Who 
but Sir Robert Mounsey Rolfe, reek¬ 
ing from the vote-market of Penryn, 
whose seat was only saved by the de¬ 
termination of a Whig committee not to 
oblige the witnesses called before it to 
give answers? Well matched. Mes¬ 
sieurs Attorney and Solicitor General I 

But the same system holds through¬ 
out, Pass over into the sister-eountiy, 
and what meets us there ? Who is 


the especnl fitvottrite of tfae< Irish go¬ 
vernment? Who but Mr. Hudson? 
And who and what is Mr. Hudson, 
that the choicest appointments in the 
gift of the crown should be singled out 
for his acceptance. He is just that 
single and most remarkable individual, 
who was especially pointed out liy the 
Election Committee of 1831 as the 
leading agent in the wholesale bribery 
carried on in behalf of the Wliig can¬ 
didates at the Dublin election of that 
year I For the good service rendered 
on that occasion, for-the adroitness 
and success, in short, which he tlien 
displayed in buying votes and cor¬ 
rupting voters, he has been ever since 
held in especial honour and regard by 
the Whigs of Dublin Castle. 

Need we ask, then, how the “ Li¬ 
berals ” of Norwich came to imagine 
that bribery and corruption could be 
consistent with their duty to a Whig 
administration ? Or can we sufficiently 
admire the coolness with which the 
Chronicle assures its readers that “ the 
Tories are nothing without corruptionf” 
— that “ their ranks are, for the most 
part, filled with mercenaries;'* —and 
that “ they must suffer from whatever 
protects the honest and industrious 
from their depredations!” 

III. Lastly, however, we must re¬ 
mark, that as it is only the Tories 
that are “ mercenary,”—only the Con¬ 
servatives that “ seek to live by the 
plunder of the people,”— we are sure 
to find among Whigs the most perfect 
disregard of all pecuniary considera¬ 
tions—the greatest di.<!like to be loaded 
with place or profit from the public 
purse. 

How truly this is the case was well 
seen when Earl Grey, decidedly the 
most respectable man of his party, did 
not scruple to confer among his own 
and his wife’s relations, within the space 
of two years, as many as twenty ap¬ 
pointments, with salaries amounting in 
the whole to more than fifty thousand 
a-year! And if the most decent of 
the whole clique felt no shame at such 
conduct, what might be reasonably 
expected from the underlings and re¬ 
fuse of the party ? 

The whole system pursued, ever 
since these gentry first ensconced them¬ 
selves in Downing Sti«et, has just been 
-consistent with this beginning. Re- 
trem:hment, perpetual retrenchment, 
hat' been onoeasingly going on,— 
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■M ai MB ig, thenbjTy ^ •a^q^esmeiit 0f 
OM «nd effiowat l^d» ol exparienced 
jnddic offioers, Sind the seUing up Mtw 
noBtrivanoes in tKnir rooio; sndi new 
Wths ^iflg filled, of course, not by 
die disdmi^ed officers, but by ‘‘gentle¬ 
men of Uberul opinions." But be¬ 
sides this continual course of oppres¬ 
sion and mischief, we have had, within 
tlie last four years, no one knows how 
many boards of “ Commissioners” set 
up, for no earthly purpose but to create 
patronage, and make a show of doing 
business. VVe say, for no earthly pur¬ 
pose but tltis,—for we have the plain 
testimony of Factory Commissioners, 
and Corpoiation Commissioners, and 
of divers others, that, after being sent 
out to gailier information whereon biHs 
were to be founded, they learned, on 
their return, that the measures to be 
taken were already decided upon, 
without even waiting for the informa¬ 
tion they had been paid to gather in ! 

But enough of this. Time would 
fail us to tell of the hundred and one 
jobs in patronage which have chased 
each other across our vjew within the 
last four years. A single instance, and 
of very late perpetration, may suffice 
as a specimen of the whole. 

Be it known, then, that there is, or, 
rather, was, a month since—for it is of 
a month since tliat we are speaking, 
and since then the cards of the Courts 
of Equity have been shi,j^ed and cut 
in a most edifying manner—ibere was, 
then, a few weeks since, an officer 
called “ f/ie Secretary in Chief to the 
Lords Commissioners.'’ 

Also, an officer called “ the Private 
Secretary of'the Master of the Rolls.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Secretary 
if Lunatics.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Attorney- 
General <f the Duchy of Lancaster.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Counsel 
to the Woods and Forests.” 

Also, an officer called “ the Counsel 
to the Commissioners of Charities.” 

Be it also premised that it is not in 
the memory of man that any two, or at 
most any three, of these appointments 


were aim bef^ held, at one time, 1^ 
the seme indisidual; . 

Yet SQ. is,, gentle mader, that, 
tritliin the last fiw weeke, the wkole-^ 
the%e six offices were concentrated in a 
single person t We dare say we shall 
be told, tli#t this or that point in this 
statement is not strioUy accurate, it 
will doubtless be easy, amidst all tl»e 
puss-in-the-corner work of the last six 
weeks, tp mystify the matter iiT some 
Irifiiiig degree. The facts, however, 
we believe to be exactly as we have 
stated them. 

But wim is this favoured man, who 
has thus contrived to sweep into his 
own pocket tlie salaries which should 
have maintained five or six respectable 
persons? His emoluments are stated 
at between 3000/. and 4000/. a-year, 
and the only point which makes his 
promotion to a mastership in chancery 
q\iestionable, is the doubt whether he 
could accept this high and lucrative 
post witlioul loss. 

This fortunate youth, gentle reader, 
is one whose name might be guessed 
without much difficulty. He is a 
Russei. 1 . I Noble name ! famous 
equally for the Bloomsbury fagots 
and the “ forty thieves ” of the county 
of Huntingdon. William Russell, Esq. 
son of Lord William Russell, and first- 
cousin of oiir inestimable Lord John, 
is the gentleman so much in request in 
our courts of law and etjuiiy. 

• And thus it is that the country pays 
for Lord John’s studies in arithmetic 1 
W'hen he wants a lesson in Division, 
he takes a field at Hartford or a^treet 
in Bloomsbury, and discovers, accord¬ 
ing to Hutton’s most approved method, 
how many forty-shilling freeholders 
can lie made out of a paddock which 
will hardly keep a couple of cows. 
For practice in Addition he goes into 
Chancery Lane, and consults Sir C. 
Pepys as to how many secretaryships 
it is lawful to cram upon one first- 
cousin. Meanwhile the rule of Mul- 
tiylication comes in, in its turn, and 
is cultivated, alike, under each of Ute 
former problems. 


J, t'osite Strest, Li^ener Squam. 
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THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND BY THE ANGLO-NORMANS.* 


It has long been known that there 
existed, among the manuscripts of the 
archiespiscopal palace at Lambeth, *a 
most valuable document, though un¬ 
fortunately imperfect, on the English 
conquest of Ireland, written apparently 
at the end of the*twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and therefore 
not long after the important event 
which it commemorates, in Norman- 
French verse, by a poet or historian 
— we may call him which we will — 
who had received the history from the 
mouth of one who had himself been 
intimately engaged in the expedition; 
and who was no less a person than 
Maurice Regan, interpreter to Dermod 
Mac Murrough, the king of Leinster. 

Bound up in the same volume with 
the manuscript of which we speak, is 
a prose abstract of this poem by Sir 
George Carew, who was lord presi¬ 
dent of Munster in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, and who was himself a descend¬ 
ant of the Robert Fitz-Stephen who 
acts so prominent a part in the history. 
Of the original manuscript, which is 
apparently a somewhat later transcript 
of the poem, no use has hitherto been 
made by our historians ;* probably, be¬ 
cause it was difficult of access and of 
translation, But Walter Harris, in 1747, 
published in his Hibernica the abstract 
which had been made by Carew; and 
this has been ever since quoted in place 


of the original, and all its errors and 
misrepresentations repeated: and no 
wpnder if it be full of them, for we 
are sure that its author could seldom 
translate the words of his original. 

The story which our poet gives us 
confirms, most remarkably, the relation 
of Giraldus, which had been written 
previously; although, as independent 
histories, each contains many circum¬ 
stances not mentioned by tlie other. 
We are inclined to suppose that Mau¬ 
rice Regan was not the bard’s sole 
authority, and it is probable that from 
him the recital was obtained in his old 
age; for, in coniirmation of what he 
says, he commonly appeals to the au¬ 
thority of old people who witnessed it. 
Thus, after speaking of the death of 
Robert de Quency, he says : 

“ Une fille pur vers aveit 

Robert, qui taut gentils esteit, 

De sa espuse veraiinent. 

Solum le anciene gent.” 

And again, speaking of the Irish 
^ barons who, in their way through Eng- 
‘land to Normandy, had joined in put¬ 
ting down the rebellion of the earl of 
Leicester with the Scots: 

£t de Leycestre lors li quens. 

Solum li dist des anciens, 

Sur sun seignur esteit turit^ 

£t Flemenges aveit men^.” 


• JTorinan-French Metrical History of the Conquest of Ireland in the Twelfth 
Century, edited from a Manuscript in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. By 
Francisque Michel. London, Pickering. Nearly ready. 
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Conguest of Ireland by tKe Anylo^NonnoinSt 


We should, probably, have known 
more of the poet and of bis authorities 
had we the whole of his proetne, the 
earlier part of which is unfortunately 
lost, with a leaf of the manuscript; 
yet what remains is far from author¬ 
ising the assertion of all those who 
have quoted it through Sir George 
Carew’s abstract, that the histoiy was 
originally written by Maurice Regan 
himself. For the sake of shewing how 


Sir George Carew's Text and Version, 

“ Parsoen demande Latinner 
L'moi conta de sim historie 
Dunt for ici la memorie. 

Morice Regan iret celui, 

Buche a buche par la alui 
Ri cest gest enaita 
Lestorie de lui me mostra. 

Jeil Morice iret Latinner 
AI rei re Marcher. 

Ici lirrai del bncheller 

Del rei Dermod, vous voil conter. 

At bis own desire, the Interpreter r 
To me related his history. 

Which I here commit to memory. 
Maurice Regan was the man, 

Who face to face indited to me 
These actions of the king, 

And of himself shewed me this history. 
This Maurice was interpreter 
To the king, King Murcher. 

These things this batchellor 
Of King Dermod read to me: 

This is his story.” 


ill Sir George read and interpreted his 
text, we will give the first eleven lines 
as he has quoted and translated them 
from the manuscript, and again as they 
actually stand in the manuscript itself, 
and as they ought to be translated. 
We quote from the octavo edition of 
Harris’s Hibernica, published in 1770, 
Perhaps some of the errors in this 
instance must be laid to the charge of 
the editor: 


The Text from the MS., with our Version. 
• • • 

" Par seen demeine latinier. 

Quo moi conta de lui lestorie, 

Dunt faz ici la memorie. 

Morice Regan iert celui, 

Buche a buche parla a lui, 

Ki cest jest endita, 

Lestorie de lui me mostra. 

Icil Morice iert latinier 

Al rei Dermot, ke mult lout cher. 

Ici lirrai del bachelor, 

Del rei Dermod vus voil conter. 
m m m 

r 

— By his own interpreter. 

Who related to me the histoiy of him. 

Of which I Itere make memorial. 

Maurice Regan was he, 

1 sjioke mouth to mouth with him. 

Who endited this history, 

[Who] shewed me the history of him. 
This Maurice was interpreter 
To King Dermod, who loved him much. 
Here I will read of the bachelor [i. e. 
the king] ; 

Of King Dermod I will tell you.” 


We see at once in this translation 
how arose the error that Regan had 
written the history. We rejoice in 
being able to say, that an edition of 
the original poem is now in the press, 
to the accuracy of which we can bear 
our own testimony, as we have been 
favoured with the sheets. We rejoice, 
because the publication of this docu¬ 
ment will throw light on a most inter¬ 
esting piece of history, and one which 
has hitherto been peculiarly ill treated 
by historians. Yet few events have 
had the good fortune to be recorded 
by two contemporaries so well fitted 
for the task as Giraldus and Maurice 
Regan — one closely related to the 
heroes (for heroes we may truly call 
them) who performed the enterprise; 
the other, an immediate agent of the 
native chieftain in whose aid it was 
performed. For our own part, we feel 
ajn entire conviction of the candour of 
the Welshman, in the use of the mate¬ 


rials he had collected for his history. 
The testimony of the Irishman is deli¬ 
vered witli too much simplicity to 
allow us to suspect him of intentional 
misrepresentation. 

It happens, unfortunately, that the 
rolls of the reign of the second Henry 
are nearly all lost. In the reign of 
John they first begin to be numerous, 
and they tlien throw great light upon 
Irish history. The charter-rolls of this 
reign contain the confirmations of most 
of the grants of land made to the first 
conquerors. 

We give little weight to the argu¬ 
ments by which Moore has endea¬ 
voured to shew that the Irish were, in 
former times, a civilised people. As 
far as we can understand them, bis 
arguments amount to this: in all ages, 
all writers who were not Irishmen de¬ 
scribe the Irish as barbarians; but it 
is not likely that they should know 
any thing about the matter therefore, 
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tbeir authority is “null and void." 
On the contrary, all the Irish songs, 
chronicles, &c., describe the Irish of 

f ast times as a highly civilised people, 
t cannot be denied tliat these docu¬ 
ments are full of absurdities and im¬ 
probabilities, yet, on a subject like 
this, we ought to give some credit to 
them; at least, more than to the other 
writers: in feet, we ought to believe 
the character a person gives of himself, 
in preference to that given by otirers ; 
ergo, the Irish were a civilised people. 
And yet, from the very circumstances 
of the case, as he himself puts it, he is 
obliged to place this supposed era of 
civilisation at a period far more remote 
than that to which any history can 
reach. Yet this is but a fair specimen 
of the mode of reasoning which dis¬ 
tinguishes every part of Moore’s book ; 
full of fanciful ideas, built upon still 
more uncertain foundations, its author 
too often tries to hide the weakness of 
his arguments by creating unfair pre¬ 
judices in the minds of his readers. 
After mentioning the universal con¬ 
currence of the ancient writers, in stig¬ 
matising the Irish as little better than 
savages, he observes: 

" It is, indeed, curious, as contrasted 
with the reports of her brute barbarism 
just cited, that the first authentic glimpse 
given of the state of Ireland by the Ro- 
rnuns, should be to disclose to us thus 
a scene of busy commerce in her harbours, 
and of navigators in her waters; while, 
to complete the picture, at the same 
moment one of her subordinate kiiigs was 
a guest, we are told, in the tent of jlgri- 
cola,and negotiating with him for military 
aid.” — Hist, if Ireland, p. 185. 

The former of these circumstances 
is again put forward as a proof of the 
civilisation of Ireland : 

" That, so early us the first century, 
their harbours were much resorted to by 
navigators and merch wi s, the authority of 
Tacitus loaves us no room to doubt; and 
their enjoyment of a foreign trade may he 
even referred to a much remoter period, 
as we find Ptolemy, in citing the testi- * 
mony of one of those more ancient geo¬ 
graphers, from whom his own materials 
on the subject of Ireland are mostly de¬ 
rived, remarking, among his other claims 
to credibility, bis having rejected all 
such accounts of that country as had 
been gathered from merchants who bad 
visited her ports with a view to traffic 
alone.”—P. 189. 

We have marked in Italics certain 


phrases in the foregoing quotations, as 
Illustrating bow the poet can clothe iu 
words, and give grandeur and magnifi¬ 
cence, when be will* to that which is 
in itself little and base. Picture to 
thyself, reader, a merchant-vessel en¬ 
tering a harbour in some one of the 
South Sea Islands, and imagine its 
crew giving to the naked savages brass 
buttons, or pieces of cloth, or knives, 
in exchange for lumps of gold and 
other things, on which the Indians set 
less store than did their more civilised 
visitors; — imagine, again, the chief of 
some little Indian village, not less 
naked than his subjects, coming to the 
tent of the captain, and begging him 
to take his ship to some other part of 
the island, to destroy the larger village 
of some more powerful chieftain whom 
he envied or feared, and endeavouring 
to persuade him that he would be a 
gainer by the exploit; and then fancy 
a liistorian of tlie voyage describing 
these savages as a people enjoying a 
foreign trade, with a scene of busj/ 
fotnmerce in tbeir harbours and of navi¬ 
gators in their waters, whilst one of 
their subordinate kings was a guest in 
the tent of the captain, negotiating 
with him for military aid ! Much 
more should we be surprised to hear 
some one accusing that historian of 
misrepresentation in calling them sa¬ 
vages, because some wild song of the 
natives had called the mud-luii of their 
king a splendid palace, and had de¬ 
scribed in glowing terms the magni¬ 
ficence of the brass buttons which its 
owner, having obtained from the 
strangers, had suspended around it. 
When we consider, moreover, that, by 
Moore’s own confession, tlio best ships 
of the Irish all this time were boats 
only fit for paddling along the shore, 
we may very fairly assume, that the 
enjoyment of the foreign trade lay en¬ 
tirely with the merchants who came to 
their harbours. This latter circum¬ 
stance, and the consequent monopoly 
of the traffic by the foreigners who 
were in the secret, would naturally lead 
them to endeavour to blind the eyes of 
others to tl»e advantages which they 
g-ained, and would give Ptolemy’s au¬ 
thorities good reason for not putting 
entire confidence in the stories they 
told. 

Although our object is not to review 
Mr. Moore's History of Ireland, yet 
we are so convinced of its defects, that 
we could not throw away the oppor- 
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tunit^r of saying a few words upon it. 
We couM readily point oat a hundred 
specimens of reasoning which, in a 
book like tin's, we can hardly call 
honest. We could shew how its au¬ 
thor, who quickly enough exposes the 
unsoundness of arguments which are 
contrary to the notions he would sup- 

J )ort, and tells us candidly how little 
aith can be put in those who urged 
them, at other times adduces the re¬ 
sults which such writers have stated, 
where they suit his purpose, without 
hinting at a suspicion of the unsound¬ 
ness of the reasoning which led to 
them, and leaving out of sight the 
badness of the authorities from whom 
he takes them. We will cite one in¬ 
stance. After alluding to the loss of 
the original Irish alphabet, on the 
adoption of the Homan characters, he 
adds: 

“ This, combined with the pains 
St, Patrick is known to have taken to in¬ 
troduce among them the Roman cha¬ 
racters, warrants the conclusion that his 
efforts hud thus far succeeded, and that, 
though unable to ■persuade them, to adopt 
the additional letters, or to depart from 
the order of tlieir own ancient Betliluis- 
non, he prevailed in inducing them to 
attempt those rude imitations of the Ro¬ 
man characters which their present al¬ 
phabet exhibits, and which are acknow¬ 
ledged to have been, not long after, adopted 
from them hy the Saxons .”— P. 65. 

It is quite unnecessary to tell those 
who are conversant in such matters, 
that the whole of this ingenious ac¬ 
count of the introduction of the letters 
hy St. Patrick, and the persuasions it 
cost him, is (like, perhaps, the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the saint’s 
history) a creation of fancy. We pass 
over the singular idea of endeavouring 
to persuade a people to adopt “ addi¬ 
tional letters,” for which, necessarily, 
their language could have no use, to 
appeal to our readers if the latter part 
of the above quotation, which we have 
marked in Italics, be not a direct as¬ 
sertion that it is a universally acknow¬ 
ledged fact that tlie Saxons borrowed 
their letters from the Irish ? and yet, 
when we turn our eyes to the foot of 
his page, vve find that his only authority 


is the following ilUjudg^ observation 
of Camden: — " Anglo-Saxons ra- 
tionem formandi literaa accepisae ab 
Hibernis, cum eodem plane cnaractere 
usi fueri[n]t qui hodie Hibernia est in 
usu the argument of which may 
be thus stated:—The Anglo-Saxons 
used certain characters in ancient times, 
the Irish used the same characters in 
later times; therefore,the Anglo-Saxons 
borrowed tlieir characters from the 
Irish. Well argued, in good sooth! 
When Mr. Moore quoted this passage 
from Camden, why did he not at once 
point out the absurd fallacy of the rea¬ 
soning, since it is his only authority ? 
and why did he not tell us candidly, 
what he ought to know, that on this 
point Camden’s authority is good for 
nothing at all ? A little knowledge of 
the history of our western tongues 
would have shewn, that, as Christianity 
was introduced among the nations that 
spoke them, the older alphabets of the 
people were exchanged by degrees for 
the Homan characters; and it would 
soon have appeared, that what Moore 
considers to be the Irish mode of 
writing them, was neither confined to 
the Irish nor to the Anglo-Saxons: 
nor was it so old, probably, as the 
time at which St. Patrick is said to 
have flourislied. In fact, they are the 
Homan characters as tliey were then 
commonly written. lie would find, 
also, that the order of these letters in 
the alphabet was regulated by that of the 
older alphabets of the people'among 
whom they were introduced ; and that, 
at first, among the Saxons it differed 
as much from the Irish mode as it did 
from the Homan. In fact, they were 
placed in the same order as the original 
Saxon runes had always stood. There 
is, too, an appearance of unfairness in 
the manner of introducing tlie quot.a- 
tion — it is evidently only half a sen¬ 
tence ; and if we had it all, it is not 
unlikely that we should find Camden 
only saying that the case might be so, 
or that some one had said so.’” 

• A notable instance of Mr. Moore’s 
own manner of reasoning occurs in his 
account of those singular buildings, 
the round towers of Ireland, whose 
great antiquity he proves thus ; 


• Mr. Moore has not given an exact reference to the place in Camden. On 
looking into the Britannia, however, we find our supposition confirmed : he says, it 
may seem so. As the passage is in the original very different from the quotation, we 
quote it: “ Indeque pfisci Angli majores nostri rationem formandi literas accepisse 
videantur, quum eodem,” Ac. 
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“ That thdjfr were loolced upon as very 
ancient in the time of Giralaus, appears 
from the tale told by him of the fishermen 
of Lough Neagh pointing to strangers, 
as they sailed over that lake, the tall, 
narrow, ecclesiastical round towers, under 
the water, supposed to have been sunk 
there from the time of tlie inundation by 
which the lake was formed. I'his great 
event, the truth or falsehood of which 
makes no difference in the fact of the 
period assigned to it, is by the annalist 
Tigernach referred to the year of Christ 
62; thus removing the date of these 
structures to far too remote a period to 
admit of their being considered as the 
work of Christian hands."— P. 26. 

Giralclus relates a popular legend, 
which was current among the Irish 
peasantry ; and Moore must have sup¬ 
posed his fishermen to have been more 
learned in the accuracies of history 
than such people commonly are, or 
he would never have built such an ar¬ 
gument upon their story. The people 
imagined there were buildings under 
the water, and on this supposition they 
further imagined that they sometimes 
saw them ; as they iiad no other mo¬ 
dels on which to form their ideas, (hey 
naturally supposed these buildings to 
be similar to those which they saw 
above ground; and all that we can 
justly conclude is, that there were 
round towers in Ireland in the twelfth 
century. We remember having heard 
that some village-artist, not very deeply 
learned in history and antiquities, exe¬ 
cuted for the altar-piece of the parish- 
church a noble painting of Abraham 
on the point of sacrificing his son Isaac 
by sliooting him with a musket: the 
above reasoning would lead us, not to 
assume the ignorance of the artist, but 
to conclude tliat the use of that weapon 
was as ancient as the time of the 
patriarch. When Mr. Moore finds 
the round towers themselves at the 
bottom of the lake, we will give him 
due credit for his argument. 

We have been led from our subject 
by Moore’s book. Suffice it, there-• 
fore, to say, that, in spite of all which 
he has advanced to the contrary, we 
shall still continue to look upon the 
ancient Irish as a wild and barbarous 
people. Such were they found when 
the Romans entered Britain; such were 
they in the lime of the Saxons; and their 
character was not changed for the belter 
when the Anglo-Normans succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the isle. For 
ages they had infested, by their pirati¬ 


cal depredations, the coasts of England 
and Wales ; when, during the days of 
Saxon rule, a rebellious noble bad been 
defeated in itis projects, he fled imme¬ 
diately to Ireland to recruit his strength; 
and at its conquest at the end of the 
twelfth century, the country was full 
of English slaves, who liad been pur¬ 
loined from their homes. Such being 
the case, we need not wonder if our 
kings sometimes contemplated the con¬ 
quest of Ireland as a matter of policy; 
and it appears from the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle, that William the Conqueror had 
himself formed the design of reducing 
it to a dependence upon the English 
crown. The passage, from its brief¬ 
ness, and from the late and bad Saxon 
in which it is written, is rather ob¬ 
scure ; the sense seems to be, that if 
the king had lived two years longer he 
would have subdued Ireland, and that 
by the renown of his valour, without 
even striking a blow (and gif he moste 
J>a gyt twa gear libban. he hffifde 
Yrlancle mid his werscipe gewuunon. 
^nd wi<5-utan selcon wiepnoti). 

A historian of the twelfth century 
characterises the Irish of liis time as a 
people so little accustomed to peace 
and quiet, that they only slackened 
in their depredations upon others to 
pursue more inveterately their internal 
dissensions. In the latter half of this 
century, the petty king of Leinster was 
Dermod Mac Murrough, who is de¬ 
scribed by historians as a bold and 
valiant prince, but proud and restless; 
as little liked by his neighbours for his 
encroachments upon their rights, as he 
was agreeable to his own subjects by 
his overbearing tyranny. He had re¬ 
duced to the condition of tributaries 
several of the petty kingdoms wliich 
bordered on his own, among which 
was that of Meath; and in one of his 
wars he had carried with him to Lein¬ 
ster, O’Karrel, the son of the king of 
“ Yriel.” A district nearly adjoining 
to the kingdom of Dermod, which our 
Anglo-Norman poem calls Leschoin, 
and which Harris, in his Hibemica, 
explains by Leitrim, and Giraldus by 
Meath, was governed during this same 
period by King O’Ronrk, whose resi¬ 
dence appears to have been at “ Tir- 
brun,” in a wild and woody district. 
The wife of O’Rourk was the daughter 
of Melaghlin Mac Coleman, the king 
of Meath, who was herself amorous of 
the king of Leinster. The love be¬ 
tween the lady and Dermod seems to 
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liiive l^een aiatual, though our poem 
insinuates that the object of the latter 
in seducing O’iteurk’s wife was to 
revenge the disgrace which his people 
liad suffered at “ Lechunthewliere 
it would appear that the people of 
O’Rourk had made a hostile incursion 
into Leinster. At tliis uncivilised pe¬ 
riod, when an Irishman left his home 
for a short period, it seems to have 
been a common and necessary pre¬ 
caution to hide his wife in some corner 
during his absence. King O’Rourk 
selected for this purpose a secret place, 
apparently not fur from Tirbrun, which 
Giraldus calls “insulaquaedam Medi 2 e” 
— a certain island in Meath; but his 
queen had already yielded to the im¬ 
portunities of Dermod: she invited 
him to enter “ Lethcoin,” witli a suf- 
hcient force, during the absence of her 
husband, and at Tirbrun be was en¬ 
countered by her messenger, with in¬ 
formation of the place of tier conceal¬ 
ment ; whence—“ rapta,” as Oiraldus 
has it, “quia ct rapi voluit”—she was 
carried away by Dermod to Ferns. 

The first thought of O’Rourk, when 
he received intelligence of the violence 
which had been done to him by Der¬ 
mod, was of revenge. He carried his 
complaint to the king of Connaught, 
who was then looked upon as the 
superior monarch over all Ireland, and 
who immediately espoused his cause ; 
and by his instigation, all the cliiefs 
who were tributary to Dermod de- 
.serted their superior lord. Among 
these were the king of Ossory, to whom 
was promised Dennod’s kingdom of 
Leinster, after the expulsion of its pre¬ 
sent sovereign; Melaghlin {Mulath- 
Im), the king of Meath; Hasculf Mac 
Turkil, the Danish king of Dublin; 
and Murrough O’Brien (by Carew 
translated O’Byrne), whom the author 
of our poem stigmatises as “ uii mal 
felunor, as we might say in simple 
English, a singularly great scoundrel. 
It would appear, indeed, that the king 
of Leinster bad put more than ordi¬ 
nary confidence in O’Brien ; when all 
his other friends had deserted him, he 
seems still to have clung to the hope 
that he would return to his allegiance, 
and dierefore he felt the more sensibly 
Ids ingratitude and perfidy. Dermod 
had taken refuge in the city of Ferns, 
where was his paramour, and where 
he was harboured, we are told, in an 
abbey of St. Mary’s. Here he resolved 
to make a' last attempt to obtain an 


inverview w^h O’Brien, and for fhat 
purpose bad recourse to a stratagem'. 
Disguised in the long robe of a monk, 
vvbich he had borrowed of the abbot 
of St. Mary’s, and which concealed 
his head and body, and even his feet, 
lie made his way iti safety to O'Brien’s 
residence ; but here again the king 
was unsuccessful: O’Brien refused to 
hold any parley with him, loaded him 
with reproaches and threats, and re¬ 
treated into the woods. 

Deserted by those in whom he put 
his trust, his party at home too weak 
to make head against his enemies, the 
king of Leinster was driven to seek 
aid amongst strangers. He left the 
harbour of “ Corkeran,” attended by 
Awelif O’Kinad, and, according to the 
recital of Maurice Regan (who, we 
suspect, must have been guilty of ex¬ 
aggeration, or the writer of the manu¬ 
script of error), with more than sixty 
ships. With a favourable wind he 
soon reached Bristol, where, with his 
followers, and, according to the com¬ 
mon rejiort, with the wife of King 
O’Rourk, he was lodged iii the house 
of Robert Harding, at St. Austin’s. 
Thence, after a short stay, he passed 
through Normandy, into Aquitaine, 
where he found the king of England, 
Henry 11., who listened with attention 
to his coniplaint, and promised him 
assistance as soon as possible. Dermod 
returned to Bristol with the royal let¬ 
ters to Robert Harding, his former 
host, ordering him to furnish the re¬ 
fugees with every nece.ssary during 
their residence there; and, according 
to Giraldus, with tlie king’s letters- 
patent, authorising his subjects to as¬ 
sist him in recovering his kingdom. 
At Bristol he made a stay of nearly a 
mouth; but at length, despairing of 
any immediate aid from the king, and 
with the hope of alluring private ad¬ 
venturers to join his standard, he pro¬ 
claimed rewards of extensive posses¬ 
sions in Ireland to all those who 
< would be instrumental in the recovery 
of his lost territory. The liberality of 
his promises quickly attracted the at¬ 
tention of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, sur- 
named Strongbow, earl of Strigul. 

Fisrl Richard was descended from a 
great and noble family, being the son 
and heir of Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, 
who was the grandson of that Richard 
de Clare who had distinguished him¬ 
self so highly in the memorable battle 
of Hastings. lie is described as a 
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man liberal and courteous, ever ready 
to listen to the counsel of his friends, 
cautious in the cabinet, yet bold and 
resolute in the field. In time of peace 
he was distinguished by his gentle 
bearing, having more of the freedom cX 
the soldier than of the haughtiness of 
a chiefiain; but in war he shewed 
more of the commander than of the 
soldier, less of the indiscriminate dar¬ 
ing of the latter than of the firm and 
cool valour of the former. Sucli was 
Strongbow,if we believe his contempo¬ 
raries. By some means or other he bad 
lost, we are told, most of his paternal 
possessions; to support his cliaracter 
and rank, it would appear that he had 
been obliged to borrow, probably of the 
Jews, who in those days were the grand 
usurers; and at the time when Dermod 
was seeking private adventurers for the 
invasion of Leinster, Strongbow was 
driven, as much by his own limited 
fortune as by the clamorous importu¬ 
nities of his creditors, to listen to his 
proposals. The Irish king offered lum 
his daughter in marriage, and, with her, 
the kingdom after his death; and the 
earl promised to come to liis assistance 
at the first approach of spring. 

From Bristol, Dermod passed over 
into Wales, and was honourably re¬ 
ceived by the Welsh king, Rhys ap 
Gruffydh, and by the bishop of the 
see at St. David’s, where he stayed 
two or three: days, until ships were 
procured to carry him over to Ireland. 
At St. David’s, he became accidentally 
acquainted with one who was to play 
an active and prominent part in the 
events which followed. ’I'his was Ro¬ 
bert Fitz-Stephen, who had been trea¬ 
cherously arrested and imprisoned by 
his kinsman, the Welsh king, becau.se 
he would not join the latter in rebellion 
against his sovereign, the king of Eng¬ 
land. At the intercession of Dermod 
and of his half-brothers, the bishop of 
St. David’s and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
it was agreed that he should be liber¬ 
ated, on condition of joining in the 
Irish expedition in company with* 
Maurice; and it was stipulated that, 
in return for their services, Dermod 
should give in fee to the two brothers 
the city of Wexford, with the two 
adjacent cantreds, or hundreds. They, 
also, promised to sail for Ireland at 
the opening of spring. The Irish king 
seems to have had still a few faithful 
adherents in his own country, and he 
was naturally anxious to return thither 


as soon as he had secured assistance 
from England. He accordingly left 
St. David's in August 1168, with a 
small number of attendants, and ar¬ 
rived safely at Ferns; where be was 
privately but honourably received by 
the clergy of the place, and where he 
remained during the winter. 

According to the Norman rimer, 
Dermod was attended in his voyage 
by a small party of English, led by a 
Pembrokeshire knight, Richard Fitz- 
Godobert; but finding, perhaps, on 
his arrival, his own party in Ireland 
much weaker than he had expected, 
and thinking that so small a body of 
foreigners would be rather an impedi¬ 
ment than an aid, he seems to have 
dismissed them ; and he sent to Wales 
his secretary, Maurice Regan, to hasten 
the preparations of Fitz-Stephen, and 
to allure others to his standard by 
offers of lands and money. 

We may well admire tlie circum¬ 
stance of one family, by the mother’s 
side, having produced so many great 
|md brave men as were associated to¬ 
gether in the first invasion of Ireland. 
iVesta, or Nest, the daughter of Gruf¬ 
fydh ap Rhys, king of South Wales 
(the father of the Rhys who was king 
when Dermod visited St. David’s), 
became the concubine of Henry I. of 
England, and by him bore a son named 
Henry, whose sons were Meiler Fitz- 
Henry and Robert Filz-Henry. She 
afterwards married Gerald of Windsor, 
who was constable of Pembroke, and 
by him she had three sons: William, 
who was the father of Raymund le 
Gros ; Maurice Fitz-Gerald ; and Da¬ 
vid, who was bishop of St. David’s. 
Her second husband was Stephen, the 
constable of Aberteivi, or Cardigan, 
by whom she had Robert Fitz-Stephen. 
A daughter of this same Nesta married 
William de Barri, of Pembrokeshire, 
by whom she had four sons, Robert, 
Philip, Walter, and Girald, the histo¬ 
rian of the enterprise. 

As the spring approached, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen made himself ready for 
the voyage. In the month of May 
1169, his little armament of three 
ships arrived at the Banne; his army 
consisting of a hundred and thirty 
kniglits, his own kinsmen and retain¬ 
ers, with sixty other men of arms, and 
about three hundred chosen Welsh 
archers on foot. Among the more 
eminent of his companions in arms — 
the ‘'chevalers de grant pris” of the 
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S Q^tp—were Metier Fitz-Henry, Miles 
'liz-Dayid, who was tiie son of the 
bishop of Si. David's, and Hervy de 
Montniaurice, a soldier of fortune, who 
had come on the part of Earl Strong- 
how. The day following, at the same 
place, arrived Maurice de Prendergast, 
who had set sail from Milford Haven 
in two ships, with ten knights and a 
considerable body of archers. 

In that part of Ireland which was 
first occupied by the English, the older 
Irish names of places seem in many 
instances to have been changed and 
forgotten; and we have now a diffi¬ 
culty in identifying the places which 
are mentioned in the recitals of Giraldus 
and of Maurice Regan. The place 
where Fitz-Stephen’s armament landed, 
then called simply tlie Banne, is by 
tradition identified with the small pen¬ 
insula on the coast of Wexford, forming 
the promontory now called Baganbun. 
The headland called Baganbun, con¬ 
sisting altogether of about thirty acres, 
forms a bold projection towards tlie 
Welsh coast. On one side of thf 
greater promontory is a lesser one, 
stretching out to the east, about two 
hundred yards long and seventy broad, 
accessible only at its extreme point; 
beyond which rises a large, high, in¬ 
sulated rock, which forms a breakwater 
to the surf on the point, and wliich is 
imperfectly joined to the main-land by 
several smaller rocks, which just ap¬ 
pear above water, and which are de¬ 
scribed as forming a kind of causeway 
to the point of the promontory itself. 
Here tradition says that Fitz-Stephen 
ran in his ships, mooring them under 
protection of the larger rock, and land¬ 
ing his men by means of the low ridge. 
The cut between the last of these 
rocks, across which he is said to have 
sprung, is now popularly called 'Fitz- 
Step/ienn Stride. The adventurers are 
supposed to have first occupied the 
esplanade of the smaller peninsula, 
and theie still remain distinct traces of 
tltc hasty fortifications which are said 
to have been thrown up. On the 
isthmus which connects the lesser pen¬ 
insula with the greater, a deep fosse, 
about seventy yards long, extends from 
side to side; which was bounded on 
each edge by high mounds of earth, 
and in the centre covered by a half- 
inoon bastion, twenty yards in circum¬ 
ference. On each side of this bastion 
may be traced passages through the 
, ibsse, and Uie bastion itself is con¬ 


nected with the esplaitede by a mound 
of earth. This bastion commanded 
the approaches, and overlooked ** all 
the ground in the vicinity.” Some 
few years ago, on turning up ihe soil 
around the edge of the esplanade, were 
discovered the remains of fires, at re¬ 
gular intervals, on the edge of the pre¬ 
cipices; which are supposed to 
been the watch-fires of the videttes 
who were stationed around the en¬ 
campment. In the middle is an ob¬ 
long hollow space, like the foundations 
of a house, which is popularly called 
I'itz-Slephen $ Tent, The neck, which 
joins the greater promontory with the 
main-land, is also defended by a double 
fosse, deep and broad, stretching across 
the whole breadth — a space of two 
hundred and fifty yards. 

Such is the place pointed out by 
tradition as the first Irish ground oc¬ 
cupied by Fitz-Stephen. Tradition, 
however, as we have ourselves had too 
many reasons for knowing, is but an 
erring monitor; and, in the present 
in.stance, we are not inclined to put 
much faith in it. The position and 
form of the promontory of Baganbun 
seems to answer belter to the descrip¬ 
tion of the place of landing of the 
gallant Raymund, and to the fortifica¬ 
tions which he raised there; and we 
think it more probable lhalFilz-Stephen 
landed at Bannow, a point, certainly, 
more convenient for the intended ex¬ 
pedition against Wexford. Giraldus 
calls the place Insula Bannensis (or, 
as the printed text has it, Bunuensis), 
and, as the sea has made such changes 
on this spot as to have buried a whole 
town, it may in his time have been a 
peninsular promontory. 

There is, indeed, no reason for sup¬ 
posing that Fitz-Stephen took much 
trouble to fortify the place of his land¬ 
ing; the Norman poem tells us that 
he encamped on the sea-shore, and 
Giraldus gives us clearly to understand 
that his position was by no means 
strong, though the insular form of the 
'place gave it a certain degree of se¬ 
curity. Dermod was at Ferns, in ex¬ 
pectation of their airival, the first in¬ 
telligence of which raised the hopes of 
his friends and caused them openly to 
join his standard; and, having pre¬ 
viously despatched his natural son, 
Donald Kavenagh, to announce his 
approach, he hastened to join and wel¬ 
come the English adventurers, bringing 
witli him about five hundred, men. 
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The kiog rested that night with Fitz- 
Stephen, in his encampment on the 
beach, and the next morning they 
inarched witli their little army towards 
Wexford. 

The people of Wexford, wlio prided 
themselves much upon their valour 
and former exploits, boldly sallied 
forth to meet the enemy. Their num¬ 
ber was about two thousand; but they 
were unaccustomed to the sight of 
knights mounted and clad in armour, 
such as were the men who now pre¬ 
sented themselves to their view j and, 
having first burnt the suburbs, they 
hastily retreated within their walls. 
The English advanced directly to at¬ 
tack the town, which was obstinately 
defended. Among the first who mount¬ 
ed the wall was Robert de Barri, the 
elder brother of the historian Giraldus; 
a large stone from the besieged struck 
him on the helmet, he fell headlong 
into the fosse, and was with difficulty 
dragged out by his companions; many 
others of tlie assailants were severely 
hurt, and Filz-Stepheii was compelled . 
to witlidraw his men with the loss of 
eighteen, whilst of the besieged only 
tliree were killed. The English hast¬ 
ened from the town to the: harbour, 
where they burnt the shipping; anil 
they tlien prepared for a renewal of 
the attack the next morning. Hut the 
people of Wexford, although they had 
repelled the first assault with little loss 
to themselves, were fearful of the final 
result — they anticipated a second by 
otters of capitulation ; and the morning 
when this assault should have been 
made, they gave their hostages and 
renewed their allegiance to Dermod. 
The English immediately entered the 
town, which, according to previous 
agreement, was delivered, with its ter¬ 
ritory, to Fitz-Stephen; and the Irish 
king granted, at the same time, to 
Hervy de Montmaurice the two can- 
treds bordering on the sea between 
Wexford and Waterford. 

After a stay of three weeks at Ferns, 
Dermod, with his new allies, set out 
for the invasion of Ossory; whose king, 
Donald, or, as he is called by the 
rimer, Mac Donthid (perhaps, Mac 
Donald), was obnoxious to him, no 
less for former injuries than for his 
late pretensions to the kingdom of 
Leinster. The invasion of a district 
defended, like Ossory, by its bogs, and 
woods, and hills, was a bold under¬ 
taking; but the fall of Wexford had 


strengthened die party of Dermod: 
some turned to what appeared sud¬ 
denly to be a thriving cause; the hope 
of plunder attracted many; and, in 
addition to his English associates, he 
was now accompanied by an army of 
three thousand Irish. The king of 
Ossory, with five thousand Irish, bad 
occupied a difficult pass, by which it 
was necessary that Dermod should 
enter his territory; there he had sta¬ 
tioned his men behind strong entrench¬ 
ments, consisting of three large and 
deep fosses, with a hedge behind them. 
When the army of Dermod approached 
the defile, the English rushed forwards 
to attack the entrenchments of the Os- 
sorians; the struggle was prolonged 
from moniing till evening, when, after 
mucVi loss oil both sides, the English 
knights burst through the hedge and 
put their opponents to flight, and Der- 
mod's Irish spread themselves over 
the country to rob and destroy. 

The king of Ossory and his army, 
after their defeat, liad taken shelter in 
the woods, whence, on the return of 
the invaders, they again assembled, to 
Iiarass them in their retreat. The Irish 
who were with Dermod, and who ap¬ 
pear to have been chiefly the nnen of 
Ily-Kinsellagh, were jilaced under the 
command of his natural son, Donald 
Kavenagh ; and the king himself 
inarclied with the Faiglish, who, as in 
entering the hostile country they were 
in the advance, now in leaving it held 
the rear. Donald Kavenagli soon ap¬ 
proached a dangerous defile — it was 
a place where, in his wars with the 
people of Ossory, Dermod had been 
three times defeated; and his Irish, 
expecting now a similar disaster, fled 
precijiitately to the woods, leaving 
their leader with only forty-three men 
to await the enemy. The king of 
Ossory, taking advantage of this sudden 
flight, hastened with seventeen hundred 
Irish to attack the English, who were 
not much more than three hundred 
men. The latter were just passing the 
bottom of a little vale, arid they feared 
an attack from the Irish in so critical 
a position ; the more so, as they knew 
them to be a people as swift as the 
wind." Maurice de Prendergast urged 
his Companions to keep close together, 
and pass firmly and deliberatdy the 
vale, until, having reached better 
ground, they might turn upon their 
pursuers; and, at his sug^stion, a 
party of archer^ were pla^ in aa- 
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ImA^ong the i)rosliwoo<l> Hie Irish 
paueMl idle ambiish, but the archers, 
terrified by their numbers, dared not 
shew themselves. Soon, however, the 
^^ish reached better ground ; they 
shouted their cry of “ St. David!” and 
turned round upon the Ossorians, who, 
not defended by armour like their op¬ 
ponents, were qiiickly cut down or 
put to flight. The prowess of Meiler 
Fits-Henry was everywhere conspicu¬ 
ous: Giraldus joins with his name that 
of Robert de Barri. The historian 
often dwells upon the ambitious valour 
of his cousin Meiler, and the modest 
bravery of his brother Robert. 

When the Irish of Dermod’s party, 
who liad sought shelter in the woods 
on the first approach of the enemy, 
saw the result of the battle, they 
rushed from their places of conceal¬ 
ment, and fell upon the rear of the 
fugitives. With their axes, the pecu¬ 
liar weapon of these wild warriors, 
they cut off the heads of those who 
had been slain by the English or by 
themselves; and more than two hun¬ 
dred heads were thus laid at the feet 
of Derraod. Giraldus has preserved 
an anecdote, strikingly characteristic 
of the savage manners of the Irish of 
this period. Among the heads which 
were thrown on the ground before him, 
Dermod recognised one as that of a 
person who had been peculiarly ob¬ 
noxious to him: as he danced cxult- 
ingly among the heads of his foes, he 
suddenly seized upon this one, raised 
it by the ears to bis mouth, and, with 
a barbarous joy, bit off the nose and 
part of the lips. 

The victors proceeded the same 
night to the town of Fethelin, to which 
there was a good and direct road, car¬ 
rying with them their wounded; and 
the day following they returned to 
Ferns, where the Irish from most of 
the districts which had been subject to 
the king of Leinster, terrified by the 
reports which were already spread 
abroad of the valour of the English, 
came in and gave hostages for their 
allegiance. The king of Ossory, how¬ 
ever, as well as Mac Kelan, the king 
of Offelan, or the district about Naas, 
and Hasculf Mac Turkil, the king of 
Dublin, were not among the number. 
The next expedition of Dermod and 
his English was against Mac Kelan. 
Oflfelao was soon plundered and laid 
waste, and the booty carried to Ferns ; 
and a- similar enterprise carried them 


through Hy-KinseUagh to Glendalough 
and the territory of O’Tool. After 
again resting some eight days at Ferns, 
Dermod, resolving if possible to re¬ 
duce King Donald to subjection, pre¬ 
pared for a second invasion of Ossory. 
Donald Kavenagh marched first, at 
the head of five thousand Irish; he 
was followed by the men of Wexford, 
who were objects of suspicion to the 
king and the Elnglish, and who were 
therefore placed in a separate division 
and closely watched; and in another 
division came Dermod hitnself, with 
the English. 

Thus Dermod and his array wan¬ 
dered across the country, making, as 
it would appear, a somewhat circuitous 
route into Ossory ; till one niglit they 
came to Fothard, or Felhard, where 
the king encamped with, the English 
on the “water of Mao Buriin,” ac¬ 
cording to Giraldus, in and about an 
old ruined fort. Here it was tliat, 
during the night, they were visited by 
that, suigular “phantasm" which is 
related by both the historians; and 
which, Giraldus informs us, was of no 
uncommon occurrence during the Irish 
wars. Suddenly, in the middle of the 
night, they saw rushing upon them, 
from every side, a vast army. The 
greater part of the Irish who were en¬ 
camped in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, struck with terror at this sudden 
attack, fled precipitately to the woods 
and bogs, leaving Meiler Fitz-IIenry 
and Robert de Barri, who, it seems, 
were with them, and who immediately 
hastened to the encampment of Fitz- 
Stephen. They found the English in 
great alarm; for they, led by their 
Suspicions, supposed it to be the Wex¬ 
ford men who had betrayed them, and 
who had come upon them unawares. 
Randolf Fitz-Ilalf was on the watch, 
and first saw the imaginary assailants. 
In an instant he shouted the war-cry, 
“ St. David 1" drew his sword, and 
rushed towards the enemy. A soldier 
in armour advanced towards him, but 
a' blow of Randolf’s sword brought 
him on his knees: it was one of his 
fellow-watchmen. The English had 
now time to discover their mistake; 
the phantasm by degrees disafraeared, 
and passed by the camp of the Wexford 
men, who, equally suspicious of the 
others, thought they saw in it a treach¬ 
erous attack by the English. 

The following morning the army 
was again put in order, and marched 
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forwards in search of the king bfOs- 
sory. The latter had seized upon the 
pass of Athetbur, or Hathedtif, which 
he had defended by a broad and high 
fosse, and a hedge of hurdles. At 
length King Dernnod approached the 
pass; it was near nightfall; and be¬ 
tween his army and Alhetluir flowed a 
large river, on whose banks he en¬ 
camped. The next morning, his whole 
army passed the river without oppo¬ 
sition, and the Wexford men were ap¬ 
pointed to attack the entrenchments. 
Three successive days they advanced 
valiantly to the assault, and were as 
often driven back by the Ossorians; 
till, on the third day, the English, 
marching up as the Irish retreated, 
soon burst through the l)edge sword in 
hand, and as quickly drove the men 
of King Donald from their position, 
and again laid open the kingdom of 
Ossory to the ravages of Dermod and 
his Irish, who returned to Ferns laden 
with the spoils. The king of Ossory 
fled into Tipperary, through the •dis¬ 
trict of Wenenath (Ily-Neiiath ?), and 
thence to “ Bertun.” 

The successes of Dermod and the 
foreigners whom he had brought into 
the island became now a subject of 
serious apprehension to the other chief¬ 
tains lliroughout Ireland; and Rory 
O’Connor, tlie king of Connaught, and 
monarch’’ of the whole isle, sum¬ 
moned together tlte inferior kings, who 
entered Leinster with a numerous 
army, resolved to expel the intruders 
at once from the land. Dermod had 
received early intelligence of the storm 
which threatened him. Many of his 
Irish followers deserted him in his 
time of need, and not feeling himself 
strong enough to face such an enemy 
in the field, he retreated witli the En^ 
glish to a strong position near Ferns, 
surrounded by bogs and water, thick 
woods, and precipitous mountains. 
This place, almost inaccessible by its 
natural character, Fitz-Stephen wen- 
dered impregnable, by digging deep 
pits and ditches over the ground by 
which the entrance must be approached, 
and by narrowing the entrance and 
plashing the wood with trees that his 
men had cut down. O’Connor first 
sent a messenger to Dermod, offering 
to confirm to him the peaceful posses¬ 
sion oL all his ancient kingdom oif 
Leinster, bn condition of the imme¬ 
diate distnission of his English allies. 
On Dermod’s refusal to accede to these 


terrirs, the king of Ckmnaaght made 
some slight demonstratioiis of hostility; 
but negotiations were soon again re¬ 
newed. O’Connor was well aware of 
the strength of Derriiod’s position, and 
the latter was willing, on any reason¬ 
able terms, to avert for the present the 
wrath of the king of Connaug^lt. A 
treaty was therefore made, by which 
the possession of Leinster was secured 
to Dermod, on condition of his doing 
homage to O’Connor as his superior 
lord ; and lie delivered, as an hostage 
for his performance of the terms of the 
treaty, one of his younger sons, named 
“ Cnuth.” Giraldus assures us, that 
there was also a secret treaty between 
the two kings, whereby Dermod bound 
himself to receive no more English 
into his service, and to dismiss those 
who were with him, as soon as he 
had entirely reduced his rebellious 
dependants. 

Be this as it may. King Dermod 
became so proud and overbearing by 
his successes, that he appears to have 
•given umbrage even to his English 
allies, to whose exertions he owed 
them. Maurice de Prendergast, with 
his followers, to the number of two 
hundred, resolved to return home, and, 
taking their leave of the king, they 
marched towards Wexford ; where, 
however, Dermod had already de¬ 
spatched orders to hinder their de¬ 
parture. Enraged at Dermod’s in¬ 
gratitude, and unable to leave the 
country, Maurice proffered his ser¬ 
vices to the king of Ossory, who joy¬ 
fully accepted them, and agreed to 
meet him at Tech-Moylin. Maurice 
made his way in safety to this place, 
in spite of the opposition of Donald 
Kavenagh, who bad thrown himself in 
the way with five hundred men; on 
the third day after his arrival the King 
came to him, according to agreement; 
each took oath of fidelity to the other, 
and they entered Ossory in company. 
With the aid of his new ally, the king 
of Ossory was soon enabled to make 
reprisals upon Dermod, and he sud¬ 
denly invaded the territory of O’More, 
king of Leis (Queen’s County), where 
his ravages were only arrested by 
the submission of O’More, who pro¬ 
mised faithfully to deliver his hostages 
on an appointed day. But the wily 
king of Leis, while Donald and Mau¬ 
rice were quietly enjoying themselves, 
and waiting the day fixed for the deli¬ 
very of the hostages, sent a messenger 
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King DeFinod in Leinster, b^ging 
hJft aid against their common enemy. 

! rDuring this time, the loss which 
Dermod had sustained by the defec¬ 
tion of Maurice de Prendergast was 
repaired by a new arriTal of English. 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald had landed at 
Wexford, attended by ten knights,with 
thirty horse, and a hundred archers on 
foot, who were joyfully received by the 
king of Leinster. Immediately after 
their arrival came the message of 
O’More; and, after a short consulta¬ 
tion with the English barons, Dermod 
assembled his army, and made a hasty 
march towards Leis. This expedition 
had been concerted with such speed 
and secrecy, that it was only when 
Dermod was far advanced on the way 
that a spy brought to the king of 
Ossory the first intelligence of his ap¬ 
proach. The latter felt himself unable 
to cope with Dermod’s army, and, by 
the advice of Maurice de Prendergast, 
he hastened back into Ossory. The 
king of Leinster, after himself taking 
hostages of O’More, also returned to 
Ferns. 

Maurice soon found, that the service 
of the king of Ossory was no less un¬ 
grateful than that of the king of Lein¬ 
ster. The presence of the foreigners 
was naturally enough a subject of jea¬ 
lousy to the natives, particularly in 
time of truce, when the latter were 
not gaining by their exertions. As the 
English had, perhaps, been more pro¬ 
vident than their Irish allies, the riches 
they had collected provoked their cu¬ 
pidity ; and a plot was formed to sur¬ 
prise and murder Maurice and his 
men in their sleep, and to rob them of 
their share of the spoils. The con¬ 
spirators even ventured to broach their 
project to the king; v;ho, however, was 
honest enough to refuse all concurrence 
in it. In the mean while, Maurice 
demanded and obtained leave of the 
latter to depart for Wales; and while 
the king moved on with his court (if 
the attendants of an Irish king at this 
time may be called a court) to Fertne- 
geragh, the former passed the night at 
Kilkenny, ready for departure the next 
morning on his march towards Water¬ 
ford. He here learnt that the Osso- 
rians, who had conspired against him, 
resolving to interrupt him in his march, 
had assembled to the number of two 
thousand men, and had seized upon 
a defile through which he would be 
obliged to pass, which tbky had forti¬ 


fied against him. lb th|8 iiin^reiibiQ 
difficulty; a stratagem afforded the 
only hope of escape. The king of 
Ossory desired much to retain the 
English in his service, and Maurice 
now despatched a message to bis se¬ 
neschal, announcing his willingness to 
comply with the king’s desire. The 
king returned answer, that he would 
immediately repair to him at Kil¬ 
kenny ; the news was quickly spread 
over the country; the Ossorians left 
their position in the pass, and the En¬ 
glish, leaving Kilkenny secretly and 
by night, made a hasty march to Wa¬ 
terford. Thence, after a short stay 
and a squabble witii the citizens, aris¬ 
ing from the death of an Irishman 
who had been wounded by one of the 
English soldiers, and which was ad¬ 
justed by the prudence and modera¬ 
tion of Maurice, tliey passed across 
the channel to Wales. 

The hopes of Dermod were raised 
by the accession of Maurice Fitz- 
Gerikl and his followers, who built 
themselves a stronghold upon a rock 
at Carrig, near Wexford: he had al¬ 
ready conceived the idea of making 
himself ma.ster of Dublin, and of re¬ 
venging severely upon its inhabitants 
the death of liis father, whom they had 
murdered, and buried along with a 
dog. The arrival of Fitz-Gerald was 
itself a breach of the treaty which he 
is said to have made with tfie king of 
Connaught; and the latter, incensed at 
some petty depredations of Donald 
Kavenagh, invaded I.einster with a 
small army; but was defeated by the 
English, and returned to his own king¬ 
dom with disgrace. 

Events were all this time ripening, 
which were destined to change entirely 
the face of affairs in Ireland. Earl 
Strongbow had not, as was expected, 
joined Dermod in the spring of 1169, 
but he had watched anxiously the pro¬ 
ceedings of the first invaders, and was 
malting large preparations for his Irish 
expedition. Dermod, eager for the 
attack upon Dublin, and in his inso¬ 
lence laying claim even to the kingdom 
of Connaught and the sovereignty of 
Ireland, despatched messengers to 
England to hasten his departure. It 
was necessary, however, for Strong- 
bow’s purposes, to gain a distinct per¬ 
mission of the undertaking from the 
king of England. Historians are not 
agreed how far this permission was 
granted. Giraldus says, that the an- 
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sirer of the kin^ was such that it might 
be interpreted m favoor ofStrongbow’s 
projects; William of Newbury asserts, 
TOt Henry forbade the earl to meddle 
in Irish aflhirs: but on this point, 
William’s assertion ought, probably, to 
bear with it less authority than that of 
Giraldus. Be this as it may, in the 
summer of 1170 Strongbow was coast¬ 
ing the Welsh side of the Bristol chan- 
nd, on his way towards Ireland. 

The precursor of Strongbow was 
Raymund, so celebrated in the after¬ 
history by the surname, which his cor¬ 
pulency had procured him, of Raymund 
le Gros. With ten knights, and about 
seventy archers, he landed under shel¬ 
ter of a rock, which is called by Giral¬ 
dus Dundunolf, and in the Norman 
poem, Domdonuil, situated on the 
southern coast of the county of Wex¬ 
ford, but nearer to Waterford than to 
that city, and answering exactly in its 
description and position to the little 
promontory of Baganbun. Here, among 
the rocks, he fortified his camp with 
earth and turfs, and was joined at his 
first arrival by Hervy de Montmaurice, 
whose lands must have been at no 
great distance from this place, and 
who brought with him tliree knights. 
With these, Raymund’s company 
amounted, perhaps, to nearly a hun¬ 
dred men. When the intelligence of 
their arrival reached Waterford, which 
was then governed by two Danish 
chieftains, Reginald and Smorch,* the 
citizens assembled in haste to drive 
away these new intruders. They were 
joined by the people of Ossory, and 
by Donald (or, as Giraldus calls him, 
Melaghlin) O’Felan, king of the De- 
cies, and O’Rian, king of lly-Drone; 
and a formidable army of about three 
thousand men, in tliree divisions, cross¬ 
ed the Suire, and hastened towards 
the camp at Dundunolf. Raymond 
and his English boldly sallied forth to 
meet their assailants, but, too few to 
hold the field against so numerous an 
army, they were quickly compelled to 
retire to their entrenchments, so closely 
pursued by the Irisli that both parties 
were on the point of entering the camp 
together ; when Raymond, turning 


rqiiitid at the entrance, struck down 
witb his sword several of the foremost 
of bis pursuers, and the English, rally¬ 
ing at the nervous shout of their Wder^ 
rushed again upon the Iria^ who, al¬ 
ready fiiilen into disorder in the pur¬ 
suit, and astonished by the suddenness 
of the attack, fled in every direction. 
According to the story told b^ Maurice 
Regan, Raymund owed his victory 
partly to an accident. The English, 
on their first arrival, had swept the 
cattle from the surrounding country, 
and had placed them, probably, in the 
laraer inclosure of the camp: confined 
within a small circuit, and mad with 
terror at the terrible shouts of the Irish 
and at the clashing of the English 
armour, eager to seek any where a 
place of safety, they rushed furiously 
through the entrance of the camp to 
force their way through the midst of 
the Irish. The latter hastily made way 
for them, and were thrown into con¬ 
fusion; and the English, seizing the 
moment, rushed upon their enemies, 
,and made a terrible slaughter. The 
Norman bard tells us, that a thousand 
were left dead on the field; Giraldus 
estimates the slain at about five hun¬ 
dred. Raymund lost one of his choicest 
men, Alice de Berveny (perhaps De 
Abervetiy). Seventy citizens of Water¬ 
ford were taken prisoners, who, at the 
instigation of Hervy de Montmaurice, 
and contrary to the wish of Raymund, 
were all thrown into tlie sea. Maurice 
Regan told a different story: he said, 
that the prisoners were beheaded by 
the order of Raymund, who was en¬ 
raged by the loss of his friend Alice. 
Bui Giraldus was more likely to know 
the counsels and sentiments of the 
English barons, his own relations, than 
the interpreter of an Irish king, who 
was not present at the action, and 
who, full of Irish feelings, when he 
lieard of the slaughter would naturally 
enough attribute it to the little spirit 
of revenge. 

Giraldus must be in error when he 
fixes the arrival of Raymund at Dun¬ 
dunolf to the calends of May (i. e. the 
latter end of April), for we are assured 
that it was quickly followed by that of 


• “ Regenald e Smorch erent clam^ 

Les plus poaiiz de la cit6.”—- Norman Poem, v. 1506. 

The latter of these names is not mentioned by Giraldus. But who were the two 
Sytarues mentioned by him a little further on in the history 7Captis igitur in 
turri Beginaldi duobus Sytaracis, et gladio eublatts.” 



aoi yet G-iraMui and 
iNormaq poem agree in placing the 
arrival of Strongbow rt the latter end 
of Au^ist. In passtug the Widsh coast, 
Simngbow had been joined by Maurice 
de Prendergast and his followers, wlio 
returned with him to Ireland; and be 
landed in the neighbcmrhood of Water* 
ford with an anny of nearly fifteen 
hundred men. It was the eve of St. 
Bartholomew when the earl arrived, 
and the next day he laid siege to the 
city. Twice the assailants were re¬ 
pulsed from the walls, when Strong- 
now, observing a wooden house which 
was attached to the wall of the city, 
ordered some of his men, under cover 
of their armour, to cut down the post 
which supported it. The house fell, 
and dragged with it a large portion of 
the wall; and the English rushed 
through the breach, put to death all 
who opposed them, and made them¬ 
selves masters of the city. In Regi¬ 
nald’s lower (so called from one of 
the Danish governors) were slain the 
two “ Sytaracs,” and were taken Regi-,. 
nald himself, and O’Eelan, the king of 
the Decies, who had joined in the dis¬ 
astrous expedition against Dundunolf. 
At Waterford, immediately after its 
capture, Strongbow was joined by King 
Dermod, with Fitz-Stephen and Mau¬ 
rice Fitz-Gerald, and by Raymund, 
who had remained with liervy de 
Montmaurice and Walter Bluet at 
Dundunolf; and at their intercession, 
we are told, he spared the lives of his 
two prisoners, Reginald and O’Felan. 
Immediately after the arrival of Der¬ 
mod, were celebrated the nuptials of 
Strongbow with liis daughter Eva: the 
kingdom of Leinster, after Dermod’s 
death, was the dower; and the united 
army, after leaving a garrison at Wa¬ 
terford, marched to conquest of 
Dublin. 

Meanwhile the other Irish chiefs, 
alarmed at this new arrival of foreign¬ 
ers, and informed of the intended at¬ 


tempt upon' Dubliat, had Msembled 
under the banner of O'Coiraor, . who 
fixed bis head-quarters at Clondalkin, 
and distributed his army, which is 
said to have amounted to thirty thou¬ 
sand men, in the woods and passes 
over the country through which he 
supposed that Dermod and his allies 
must have proceeded to Dublin, with 
orders to fortify all the passes on the 
road, and to plash the woods. The 
king of Leinster liad, however, re¬ 
ceived timely intelligence of the move¬ 
ments of bis enemies; he consulted 
the English barons, and. it was resolved 
to change their route, to avoid the 
woods, and to march over the mount¬ 
ains by Glendalough. The first divi¬ 
sion of the army, consisting of seven 
hundred English, was led by Miles 
de Cogan, with whom was Donald 
Kavenagh. Next came Raymund,with 
eight hundred English, who was fol¬ 
lowed by Strongbow and Dermod, with 
about three thousand English and a 
thousand Irish ;f and, lastly, came the 
main body of Dermod’s Irish auxili¬ 
aries. On St. Matthew’s day they 
came in sight of Dublin, which was 
defended by its Danish chieftain, Has- 
culf Mac Turkil. The main body of 
the army halted at a short distance 
from the city, but Miles de Cogan en¬ 
camped just under the wall; as did 
also Raymund, though at anotlier 
point. Maurice Regan was immedi¬ 
ately sent to the governor of the city, 
to require its delivery to Dermod, with 
thirty hostages. Laurence O’Toole, 
the archbishop of Dublin, urged the 
citizens to accede to Dermod’s de¬ 
mand ; and we are told, that the only 
subject of disagreement was the choice 
of the hostages, for the arrangement of 
which llasculf demanded a truce till 
the following day. But in the midst 
of these negotiations, Miles de Cogan, 
impatient of delay, ordered his men to 
the walls, and forced his way into the 
city: Raymund, who seems to have 


* So says the Norman bard, quoting, as usual, the authority of the old people. 
Solum le dit as ansciens, 

Bien tost apres, Richard li quens 
A W aterford ariva; 

Bien quinz cent od sei mens. 

La vile seint Bartholom4e 
Esteit li quens ariv^.”—V. 1501. 

It is hardly probable tbot Raymund would have remained three months shut up in 
his little fort at Dundunolf. 

f The Norman poem, which gives this arrangement of the army, must be in error 
as to the numbers of the English. It should, perhaps, be “ one thousand English 
and three thousand Irish.” 
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acted partly in concert with him, made 
a simultaneous attack on the other side. 
Hasculf, with the greater part of the 
citizens, hurried their more valuable 
effects into their ships, and fled to the 
northern islands; and, after a short 
but furious struggle, and great slaugh¬ 
ter, Cogan was nnaster of Dublin be¬ 
fore Dermod or Strongbow knew of 
the attack. Dublin yielded to its con¬ 
querors a rich booty; it was given into 
the care of Miles de Cogan, with a 
small garrison, and the earl returned 
with Dermod to Ferns; whence, from 
time to time, they made incursions 
into the territories of their neighbours, 
particularly into the kingdom of Der¬ 
mod’s old enemy, O’Rourk. O’Connor 
again expostulated with the king of 
Leinster, and begged that, if he would 
not dismiss his foreign allies, he would 
at least keep them within bounds ; his 
expostulations were treated with scorn, 
and in revenge he put to death Der- 
mod’s son, who had been delivered to 
him as a hostage. During the wjnter 
(Giraldus says, in the calends of May) 
King Dermod, “ full of years,” died 
at Ferns, and Strongbow became, in 
right of his wife, earl of Leinster. 

On the death of Dermod, a new 
confederation was formed against the 
English; the only native chiefs who 
remained faithful to them being Donald 
Kavenagh, Mac Gely of Tirbrun, and 
Awelif O’Carvy. O’Connor again 
summoned the Irish kings to his ban¬ 
ner, and a host of wild warriors, esti¬ 
mated by Maurice Regan at sixty 
thousand men, was marched to wrest 
from the earl his late conqdest of 
Dublin.* O’Connor, with the half of 
his army, encamped at Castel Knock ; 
Mac Dunleve of U Ister fixed his ban¬ 
ner at ClontEirf; O’Brien of Munster 
established himself at Kilmainan ; 
while Moriertagh, the king of Jly- 
Kinsellagh, encamped towards Dalkie: 
and, according to Giraldus, the port 
was besieged by a fleet of islanders, 
headed by Goured,king of Man. Two 
months the English had been confined 
within the walls of Dublin, when at a 
council, where were present with Strong- 
bow, Robert de Quency, Walter de 
Riddlesford, Maurice de Prendergast, 


Miles de Cogan, Meiler Fitz-Henry, 
Miles FitzhDavid, Richard de Marreis, 
Walter Bluet, and others, to the num¬ 
ber of about tweirty, it was declared 
that the city did not contain provisions 
to last with economy for a fortnight; 
and it was proposed to treat with the 
besiegers. Giraldus mentions a report, 
that this confederation of the Irish had 
been formed at the instigation of the 
archbishop of Dublin: according to 
Regan, it was the archbishop who was 
chosen, in company with Maurice of 
Prendergast, to carry to O’Connor the 
propositions of the besieged; which 
were, that Strongbow should hold 
Leinster in fee of the king of Con¬ 
naught. The latter, confident in hts 
own strength and in the weakness of 
his opponents, and tliinking to reduce 
them to tlie same footing on which the 
Danes had previously stood in those 
towns, declared peremptorily that he 
would allow the English to hold no¬ 
thing more than Dublin, Wexford, and 
Waterford. To add to the embarrass- 
, ments of the latter, Donald Kavenagh 
arrived at Dublin, with some Irish 
of Hy-Kinsellagh, accompanied by 
O’Ragely and Awelif O’Carvy, bring¬ 
ing intelligence of the revolt of the 
people of Wexford, and of the despe¬ 
rate position of Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
who, with his companions, had been 
obliged to seek refuge in the little fort 
of Carrig. A council of war was im¬ 
mediately held, and it was resolved to 
make a sudden sally upon the be¬ 
siegers ; the camp of O’Connor being 
selected as the first point of attack. A 
chosen band of six hundred English 
was secretly assembled, which was di¬ 
vided into three divisions: two hun¬ 
dred marched first, led by Miles de 
Cogan; they were followed by as many 
more, commanded by Raymund ; and, 
lastly, came Strongbow himself, wi^ a 
third division of two hundred men, 
accompanied by Kavenagh, O’Carvy, 
and O’Ragely. The Irish were be¬ 
trayed by their own security : the first 
notice they had of the approach of 
an enemy, was the redoubted cry of 
“ St. David!” shouted in the very 
midst of their tents; and, totally un¬ 
prepared for defence, their first impulse 


• Giraldus erroneously reverses the order of the two events — the sieges of 
Dublin by O’Connor, and by the Danes under Hasculf and .John the Furious. A 
comparison of the dates will at once shew the error of the Welsli historian. It must 
not bo forgotten, that while Miles de Cogan was besieged by the Danes and 
Norwegians, Strongbow was in England, and that he only returned to Ireland in 
company with King Henry. 
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wKi to save themselves by flight. 
Between one and two thousand were 
riain, above a hundred of whom were 
killed while bathing; and O^K^onnor 
himetf, who was at the time the 
attack in a bath, narrowly escaped. 
The English pursued the fugitives till 
towards evening, and tlien returned to 
the city laden with provisions. Dis¬ 
heartened by the misfortune of the 
king of Connaught, the other Irish 
chieftains who surrounded Dublin im¬ 
mediately broke up their camps and 
sought their homes ; and the day fol-. 
lowing, Strongbow was on his way to 
Wexford. In their march through 
Hy-Drone, the English were opposed 
by O’Rian, the king of that district: 
the Irish were much simerior in num¬ 
bers to the army of Strongbow; but 
after a fierce encounter, in which Mei- 
ler Fits-Henry was thrown from his 
horse by a stone, they were entirely 
defeated, and O’Rian himself killed 
with an arrow by a monk called Ni- 
chol; which monk gained great praise 
for his valour in the battle. 

Robert Filz-Stephen and his com¬ 
panions had defended themselves brave¬ 
ly at Carrig, in daily expectation of 
relief from Dublin; till at length their 
besiegers demanded a parley. They 
brought with them the bishops of 
Wexford and Kildare, with other reli¬ 
gious persons; and before them they 
swore solemnly, upon their relics, that 
Dublin was taken, that the English 
had all been put to the sword, and 
that the king of Connaught, with the 
whole Irish army, was on his way to 
Wexford. They declared, that they 
had no intention of hurting Filz- 
Stephen or his companions; that, on 
the contrary, they were desirous of 
saving them from the fate of their 
countrymen at Dublin ; and that, if 
they would yield themselves prisoners, 
they should be allowed to pass in 
safety to Wales. Fitz-Stepben, be¬ 
lieving that Dublin was lost, and thus 
cut off from all hopes of relief, sur¬ 
rendered ; the Irish, regardless of their 
oath, rushed upon the English, slew 
several, and threw the rest, with their 
leader, into prison. On the approach 
of Strongbow, the Wexfordians imme¬ 
diately burnt their town, and took re¬ 
fuge with tlieir prisoners in the island 
of Begerin (Little Ireland), at the en¬ 
trance of their harbour. The earl, wheo 
he was informed of the destruction of 
the city, and tlie impossibility of dis¬ 


lodging iu ftpm thek asy¬ 
lum fM towams 

Wattifbrd. 

Oh his arriiil It l^tarford, 
bow sent in ft lllAiNMaiger to 
merick, with ietttirt to O'Brien, the 
king of Munster, who had also married 
a daughter of King Dermod, desiring 
him to join in the invasion of Ossory. 
The king of Munster declared his will¬ 
ingness to make war against the enemy 
of his father-in-law — but the' hope of 
plunder was perhaps a stronger in¬ 
centive— and he joined the earl of 
Leinster at Ydough, where their joint 
array amounted to two thousand men. 
The king of Ossory, daunted by the 
uniform success of the foreigners, of¬ 
fered to make reparation for all injuries 
he might have done to Dermod, and 
demanded a safe conduct and in¬ 
terview with Strongbow. Maurice de 
Prendergast, his old ally, offered to be 
Ins conductor, and obtained the oaths 
of the English barons that (he king 
should be allowed to return in safety 
to the woods. Strongbow loaded the 
king of Ossoi-y with leproaches for his 
treason against Dermod ; and O’Brien 
of Munster, perceiving that the English 
were prejudiced against him, urgently 
begged them to arrest him ; and think¬ 
ing he perceived some inclination to 
follow his counsel, immediately gave 
secret orders to his own men to sally 
forth and plunder the country. But 
Maurice of Prendergast, having re¬ 
ceived intimation of what was going 
on, ordered his men to arms; and 
hastening himself to where the earl 
and his barons were assembled, he 
reproached them with treachery, and, 
laying his hand upon his sword, swore, 
that the first who dared to lay hands 
upon the king of Ossory should pay 
dearly for his temerity. The earl de¬ 
clared that he had not harboured the 
thought of injuring King Donald, and 
delivered him to Maurice, who, with 
his men, accompanied him in his re¬ 
turn to the woods. On their way they 
met the men of Munster, laden with 
spoils. Maurice ordered his men to 
charge them; several were killed, and 
the rest dispersed. He passed the 
night in the woods with the king of 
Ossory, and the next morning returned 
to the English camp, where the high 
character which he bore saved him 
from the suspicions of disaffection to 
their cause, which his bold conduct 
might have excited. The king of 
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Munster returned to Limerick and the A t^vrd pfeirGumstances combined 
earl to Ferns, where MOrrough O'Briep in driving the king to this resolution. 

(O ^yrne). an<i his son were brought The murder of Beckpti the same year, 

prisoners, and immediately put ;to had cm>sed a general ferment, not less 

death. The king of Hy-Kinsellagh,* among the laity than among the clergy ; 
Muriertagh, at the same time made his it had raised the courage ofthe king’s 

peace with the English, and was al- enemies, who joined in applying to,the 

lowed to retain his kingdom. Dis- pope for vengeance against the mur- 

mayed at the disasters which day after derers, and in aggravating the black- 

day fell upon their countrymen, in ness of the deed and the culpability of 

their encounters with the invaders, the Henry himself. The pope had ap- 

Irish clergy held a council at Armagh, pointed legates to make an inquisition 

where they agreed unanimously in into tlie conduct of the latter, and they 

looking upon them as a visitation of were already on their way to Nor- 
the Divine vengeance upon their sins ; mandy. The invasion of Ireland would 
particularly on the nncliristian traffic at least have the effect of delaying 

in English slaves, of whom so many their proceedings: it would give the 

had been stolen from their homes. popular agitation time to subside, in 

The people of England had, pro- turning it to a different channel; it 
bably, b^i used to pay very little at- might also probably restore him to the 

tention t#the affairs of the sister isle; favour of the Homan see, and it would 

and it would seem, that hitherto the give him an increase of popularity 
progress of the English adventurers among his own subjects, and would 

had not attracted much notice. The thus add to his means of defence. At 

king of England had himself long.con- llie same time, Ireland, already half- 

templated the conquest of Ireland, but subdued by an English army, must 

it had been his policy to cloak his now be an easy acquisition ; if left 

views of personal aggrandisement tin- longer, the barons wlio liad established 

der the pretence of zeal for the cause themselvesthere might be strong enough 

of the church. So early as the year to set him at defiance. He accordingly 

1155, he had made a formal applica- left Normandy for England: he there 

lion to Pope Adrian for the apostolical assembled a powerful army, and on 

permission of his undertaking ; repre- the fourteenth of September, the festi- 

sentitig to him the barbarous and sa- val of the exaltation of the holy cross, 

vage life which the Irish led, and the he reached Pembroke, where he was 

advantages which they must tliemselves detained some time by contrary winds, 
derive in being placed under the in- Henry’s first step had been to pro- 
ftuence and protection of the Romish claim his displeasure against Strong- 
see.* Adrian was an Englishman, and bow, for having made such extensive 
readily listened to his proposals; and conquests witliout the authority of his 
his bull, which is still preserved, re- sovereign. He ordered him to appear 
quires the king, in prosecuting his in person at his court, confiscated his 
conquest, to secure to him the regular English estates, and forbade any ship 

payment of Peter’s penny, and to at- in future, without the royal orders, to 

tend, above all things, to the improve- transport men or arms from England 

ment of the morals of the uncivilised to Ireland. The earl immediately sent 

people whom he was going to place Hervy de Monimaurice to remonstrate 

under his sceptre. His continual hosti- with the king. While Strongbow was 

lities on the Continent had obliged him prosecuting his iioslilities against the 

to delay the prosecution of his enter- king of Ossory, Hervy arrived at Wa- 

prise; but in 1171, while Strongbow terford, on his return from this mission, 

was in the midst of his conquests, and by his counsel the former imme- 

Henry, then in Normandy, called to- diately sailed for England. According 

gether his barons at Argentan, and toGiraldus,hemetthekingatNewen- 

opened to them his intention of march- ham, in Gloucestershire; and after 

ing direct to the subjugation of Ireland, promising to surrender Dublin, with 

• Henry proposed, “ Homines illos bestiales ad fidem Christ! decentius revocare, 
ecclesisque Romana fidelius inclinare.”—iWatt/i. West, For particulars of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the king in Normandy during this period, we would refer our readers to 
M. Depping’s late interesting work, Histoire de ta Normandie, sous le Rigne d$ 
Guillaume le Conguerant et de ses Suceesseurs, ft tom. Rouen, Frere, 1835: a book 
which relates to English as much as to Norman history. 
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its adjoining cantreds, and all tl»e 
inantiine towns, as well as the strong 
castles of Leinster, he obtained the 
royal grant, in fee to himself and heirs, 
of the whole of his conquests. 

Before leaving Ireland, Strongbow 
had given his two cities, Dublin and 
Waterford, the first to the care of the 
brave Miles de Cogan, who had cap¬ 
tured it; and the other, to the custody 
of Gilbert de Borard. No sooner had 
Strongbow left the Irish shores, than a 
new danger presented itself before the 
former city. Hasculf, who had been 
driven with his Danes from Dublin, 
had collected a numerous army amongst 
the islands. He was joined by a fa¬ 
mous Norwegian chieftain, called John 
the Furious (in Norman, Johan le 
Deve; in English of that period, John 
the VVoode ; in the Latin of Giraldus, 
Johannes Vehemens); and together 
they entered the Ljfty* hi from sixty 
to a hundred ships, about Pentecost, 
which in that year fell on the sixleenth 
of May. Cogan prepared for a vigor¬ 
ous defence. Gilmeholmock, an Irish 
king who had hitherto been faithful to 
the English, and whose hostages were 
in Dublin, came with his men to re¬ 
ceive the orders of its English governor : 
the latter, perhaps, had no groat con¬ 
fidence in his ally, and feared to be 
embarrassed by his treachery. With 
the chivalrous feeling of his age, he 
ordered the Irish chieftain to stand 
aloof from the combat until he should 
sec its conclusion : should the English 
give way, he was to join the enemy ; 
but in case they should obtain the 
victory, he bound himself to join with 
them in the destruction of the invaders. 
The place where Gilmeholmock sta¬ 
tioned himself is named, by the Nor¬ 
man poet, “ the Hogges of Sustein.” 

Meanwhile, John the Furious, at 
the head of a large part of the Danes 
and Norwegians, approached the east¬ 
ern gate of the city. Ginildus describes 
the assailants as men clad in iron — 
some in long coats of mail, others in 
armour formed of plates of the same 
metal, skilfully joined together, with 
round red shields, the edges of which 
were also defended with iron. Miles 
de Cogan, with a part of the garrison, 


marched boldly out to meet them ; but 
tite Danes, whose hearts, asi Giraldus 
tells us, were made of the same metal 
as their arms, pressed fiercely upon 
them. Their leader proved himself 
w'orthyofhis name. With one blow 
of his axe he cut in two the thigh of 
an English knight, though cased in 
iron, so that one part of his leg fell to 
the ground; and Miles and his com¬ 
pany were obliged to seek shelter within 
the walls of the city. But his brother, 
Eichard de Cogan, with about thirty 
knights and a large company of foot, 
had«left the city secretly by another 
gate, and just as Miles was entering 
the town, hardly pressed by his assail¬ 
ants, they fell suddenly upon that part 
of the Danish army whicn was left in 
the rear. Those who had a^anced to 
the assault of the city, in th*moment, 
as they thought, of victory, were obliged 
to luirry back to the assistance of their 
companions, of whom Richard was 
tpaking terrible havoc. Miles de Cogan 
fell upon them as they went; John the 
Furious was himself slain by Waller 
de Riddlesford, one of Cogan’s knights; 
Hasculf had been already captured by 
Richard de Cogan; and, to complete 
the victory,Gilmeholmock, seeing from 
his camp the confusion into which they 
had thrown the invaders, and fearing 
to lose his chance of a share in the 
action, rushed down witli his Irish to 
join in the slaughter. Two thousand 
Danes were slain in the engagement— 
the field was covered with their dead ; 
and the victors pursued them so closely 
to the sea, that five hundred more were 
drowned in attempting to gain their 
ships. When Hasculf was brought 
before Miles, in Dublin, his insolence 
so provoked the anger of the English 
governor, that he immediately ordered 
him to be put to death. 

On the evening of the sixteenth of 
October, the king of Enghind, in com¬ 
pany with Strongbow, sailed from Mil¬ 
ford Haven, with a fleet of four hun¬ 
dred ships; and the next day, which 
was Sunday, he landed at Croch, only 
a few miles from Waterford, which city 
he entered on the Monday morning, 
the day of the festival of St. Luke.* 
With the king were William Fitz- 


• Our dates of Henry’s progress in Irehind are chiefly taken from the history of 
Benedict of Peterburgh. All the authorities agree pretty exactly in the period of 
■his arrival at Waterford, except the Norman poet, whom we might almost have sus¬ 
pected of having used the authority of Giraldus, and of haring misunderstood his 
'expression, “ Circa Calendas Nor.,” when he plattes the king's arriral on the day of 
Adi Saints, the first of November. 
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Hujnfrey de Bobun, Hugh de 
Lacy, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Ber* 
tram de Verdun. Immediately after 
their arrival, Strongbow did homage to 
Henry for the earldom of Leinster, and 
delivered the city into his hands; the 
custody of which the king gave to 
Robert Fitz-Bemard. Soon after, ar¬ 
rived a deputation from the people of 
Wexford, who, when they had heard 
that Henry was on his way to Ireland, 
and that he had openly expressed his 
displeasure against the invaders of that 
country, thought to make a merit of 
delivering to him their prisoner, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen. The king at least pre¬ 
tended to give ear to their accusations, 
and, after severely reprimanding the 
delinquent, ordered him to be closely 
conftned in Reginald’s Tower. After 
having ♦eceived the oaths of fidelity 
from the kings of Cork, Limerick, and 
Ossory, as well as from Melaghlin 
O’Felan and Reginald the ex-governor 
of Waterford, the king proceeded to 
Dublin, having previously made *00 
excursion to Cassel and Lismore. 

The king, after passing through Os¬ 
sory, arrived at Dublin about Martin¬ 
mas; wliere, outside the city by St. 
Martin's church, was raised fur him a 
palace of wood and twigs, such as 
those in which the Irish kings were 
accustomed to hold their courts (sci¬ 
licet ad morem patrix illius), though, 
probably, on a much larger scale. He 
there held, with great splendour, the 
festival of Christmas-day (which fell 
on a Saturday, and was, according to 
tlie manner of reckoning in those days, 
when the old custom of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons was still in use, the first 
day of the year 1172), his court being at¬ 
tended by most of the native chieftains. 

At Dublin the king received the 
homage of most of the Irish chieftains, 
except those of Connaught and Ulster. 
The inclemency of the season obliged 
him, as well as Stronglmw, who held 
his court at Kildare, to pass the winter 
in inaction; and the news of the ar¬ 
rival of the cardinals from Rome, and 
the rebellious projects of his son Henry, 
obliged him to leave Ireland, content 
with receiving the homage of (3’Connor 
by proxy, as the haughty chieftain 
would not deign to pass the Finn, the 
boundary of his kingdom, where he 
was met by Hugh de Lacy and Wil- 
li.im Fitz-Aldelm. The whole of Ire¬ 
land had now acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of the king of England, except 


Ulster; which, before his departure for 
England, the king granted to John de 
Courcy, “ on the condition that he 
could conquer it.’' He also granted 
Meath in fee to Hugh de Lacy. 

At the festival of the purification, 
the second of February, the king was 
still at Dublin. He gave the govern¬ 
ment of that city to Hugh de Lacy, 
leaving with him Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
whom he had liberated before quitting 
Waterford, Meiler Fitz-IIenry, and 
Miles Fitz-David ; and on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, which that year fell on the first 
of March, he entered Wexford. The 
army proceeded thence, about the 
middle of lent, to Waterford, to em¬ 
bark on board the ships which waited 
there ; and, having left these two last- 
mentioned towns in the custody of 
Robert Fitz-Bernard, the king left Ire¬ 
land on Easter-day, the sixteenth of 
April, and the same day entered Mil¬ 
ford Haven, whence he hastened to 
Normandy. 

F'rom the period of Henry’s visit to 
Ireland, we may date the depender>ce 
of that country upon tlie English 
crown ; although tlie struggle between 
the invaders and the natives was by no 
means ended. The succeeding history 
unfolds to us a long series of violent 
encounters, of surprises, stratagems, 
and murders. With the spring of 
1172, Strongbow had again com¬ 
menced hostilities, which were chiefly 
directed against Offaly; and in his re¬ 
turn from one of these excursions, in 
a sudden and unexpected attack from 
the Irish, he lost his constable and 
standard-bearer, Robert de Quency, 
to whom he had given in marriage his 
sister Basilea. Raymond sought the 
hand of the widow, and the constable- 
sliip, until the only daughter of De 
Quency should be of age to marry. 
His demand was refused : he left Ire¬ 
land in disgust, and returned to W^ales; 
and the constableship was given to the 
care of his envious rival, Ilervy de 
Montmaurice. When the Irish were 
no longer held in check by the bravery 
and experience of Raymond, the loss 
of his services was soon felt by the 
English, and he was recalled by Slrong- 
1 m)w ; who now, at last, consented to 
give him his sister in marriage, and 
with her the custody of the constable- 
ship and considerable grants of land, 
including Fothard, Hy-Drone, and 
Glascarrig. At the same time, he 
made a general distribution of lands 
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to his followers: he gave O'Barthie to 
Hervy; he gave Fernegenall to Maurice 
of Prendergast, who also possessed the 
district of Kirisellagh ; to Meiler Fitz- 
Henry he gave Carbery; and to Mau¬ 
rice Fitz-Gerald, Wicklow and the 
territory of Mac Kelan. 

Hugh de Lacy, who had been left 
governor of Dublin, nearly fell a victim 
to the treachery of O'llourk, whom 
Giraldus calls “the one-eyed king of 
Meath.” He was saved by the vigi¬ 
lance of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. O’llourk 
himself was killed; and soon afterwards, 
Lacy, having by the king’s orders de¬ 
livered Dublin to Strongbow, entered 
into Meath, which the king had granted 
to him, and distributed large gifts of 
land among his followers. The whole 
strength of the Irish was now directed 
against the new settlements in Meath ; 
and during Hugh de Lacy’s absence 
his lands were invaded, and his castles, 
particularly that of Trim, destroyed. 

But if disunion was sometimes the 
bane of the English settlers, it was 
much more frequently the cause of de¬ 
feat and disgrace to the natives. Im¬ 
mediately after the invasion of Meath, 
we find the king of Ossory, the old 
enemy of Dermod, leading the English 
army against the distant city of Lime¬ 
rick.* After prodigies of valour per¬ 
formed by the latter, who were led by 
their favourite commander llaymund, 
that city was taken; and the aid of the 
conqueror was almost immediately so¬ 
licited- by Dermod Mac Carthy, the 
king of Desmond, against his rebel¬ 
lious son. This district also became 
tributary to the English. While Ray- 
mund was at Limerick, his brother-in- 
law, Earl Strongbow, died at Dublin, 
in the beginning of the June of 1176, 
the sixth year after the first landing of 
the English adventurers in Ireland; 
and Kaymund immediately left Lime¬ 
rick, which it would have been danger¬ 


ous to retain at this critical moment, 
to the care of an Irish chieftain. The 
latter immediately rebelled, and Li¬ 
merick was lost for the second time 
since its first occupation by the Eng¬ 
lish. Maurice Fitz-Gerald died at 
Wexford, at the end of the August fol¬ 
lowing. After Strougbow’s death, the 
king confided the government of Ire¬ 
land to William Filz-Aldelm. 

The government of Fitz-Aldelm was 
weak and ungrateful to the English; 
and John de Courcy was driven, by 
his disgust with the conduct of his su¬ 
perior, to undertake his long-projected 
expedition against Ulster. With a few 
brave companions he made a three- 
days’ march through a hostile country, 
and on the fourth reached the city of 
Down; which, totally unprepared for 
so sudden an attack, was immediately 
occupied by the invaders. The king, 
Dunleve, saved himself by flight; but, 
after some attempts at negotiation, he 
returned with an army of ten thousand 
men to recover his capital. The men 
of lllster were the bravest of the Irish, 
yet John de Courcy, disdaining to 
fight within walls, advanced from the 
city to meet them ; and a long and ob¬ 
stinate battle ended in the success of 
the English, who made so terrible a 
slaughter of their enemies, that Giral¬ 
dus applies to them literally an old 
Irish prophecy, which said that the 
invaders of Ulster should march up 
to their knees in blood. The fate of 
Ulster was disputed in many battles, 
but the desperate valour of John de 
Courcy overcame all obstacles, and 
the last independent province of Ire¬ 
land was placed under Engli.sh law 
and Uomish church-discipline. The 
chronicles of the time tell us how the 
barbarous manners of the natives were 
suddenly improved and polished, by 
the more vigorous government under 
which they were placed .f 


* In the commencement of this siege ends abruptly the Norman poem, 
t All the documents of this period agree in representing Ireland as not only a 
land of savages, but ns a den of thieves. William of Newbury (lib. iii. c. 9), 
peaking of the manners of the people of Ulster at the time of their conquest by 
Courcy, snys, “ Hujus autem provinciee homines prm cimctis llyberniae populis 
ia celebratione paschali eatenus superstitiosi fuisse traduntur. Nam sicut quodam 
venerabili episcopo gentis ilHus referente cognovi, arbitrabantur obsequium se prses- 
tara Deo, dum per anni circulum furto et rapina congererent, quod in paschali so- 
lemnitate profusissimis tanquam ad honorem resurgentis Domini absumeretur 
conviviis.eratque inter eos urgoiis concertatio, ne forte quis ub dio immoderatissimis 
ferculorum pmparationibus vinceretur, Veruiii hanc superstitiosissimam consuetu- 
dinem cum statu libertatis propria: debellati iinieiunt.” 
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M'VICAR’s BALAAM-BOX. 
Section Second. 

TALES OF SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. 

NO. I. THE PAUPEe’s FUNERAI,. 

NO. II. CONVERSATIONAL SYLLABUBS. 


Having read over lo Mr. Puff my 
corrected manuscript of the story en¬ 
titled “ John Coombie, or the Resur¬ 
rectionist," and received not a few 
■words of discriminating praise for the 
touches of nature and art with which 
I had embellished it, our conversation 
ran on the topics of the day and the 
casualties of town-talk. Aithough a 
well-disposed man in all the recipro¬ 
cities of life, I cannot conceal the fact 
that he was a little red-hot in political 
matters, and was at the time a member 
of a committee, established by otliers 
of the same kidney, for helping Lord 
John Russell through with hislleforrn- 
bill. Many a bother and argumenta¬ 
tion had he and I about “ the bill, tiie 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill," 
in which I found him so far gone as 
to be utterly lost to the conviction of 
common sense ; and, in return, he 
stigmatised me as an old foggo, who, 
shut up with heathen Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, had allowed myself to lag far 
behind the spirit of the times. Perhaps 
it would have been well had we been 
carded through other; as it must be 
allowed my knowledge of modern 
matters was not a little rusty and 
circumscribed, and as Mr. Puff, from 
a twice a-week perusal of the Scotsman 
newspaper, had become versant with 
the private affairs of all the boroughs 
in the land, and had at his finger-ends 
a string of the whole jobbery by which 

f >rovost, baillie, dean of guild, council¬ 
or, town-clerk, and procurator-fiscal, 
strove to accomplish, at the public ex¬ 
pense, their particular ends. It must 


be confessed that all ray partialities 
were with the ancients, Mr. Puff’s 
with the moderns. When I talked of 
the assassination of Julius CsBsar, he 
turned to the beheading ofLouis XVI., 
and argued rather forcibly that both in 
a great measure deserved their fates. 
He contended that the republics of 
Athens and Sparta were mere bagatelles 
to the United States of America, and 
that Buonaparte was a far greater ge¬ 
neral than Alexander the Great. He 
was also quite of opinion that ostra¬ 
cism was nothing more than vote by 
ballot, and a number of other whim¬ 
sicalities. These were, however, only 
Mr. Puff's peculiarities and weak 
points. On the whole, he was a good 
sort of a creature ; and, on account of 
his general shrewd sense, and the ex¬ 
tent of his information both with regard 
to the world and to books, one could 
in a manner overlook his being a spe¬ 
cies of blackneb or democraw. I found 
it, therefore, of advantage, on the score 
of personal friendship, to steer clear of 
politics, and to stick to literature, and 
to general or particular obseivalions on 
life and manners. Accordingly, as he 
was one forenoon asking me if I had 
ever read the works of one Jeremy Ben- 
tham, I parried the question by asking 
leave to take a chair for five minutes, 
and read over to him a little senti¬ 
mental sketcli of my late nephew, the 
deceased .lames M‘Vicar, which 1 had 
that morning taken out of his large 
manuscript-box. He pleasantly agreed; 
and the writing runs as follows; 


THE pauper’s funeral. 

" Now farewell, light, thou sunshine bright. 
And all beneath the sky.” —Burns. 


It was a dim and dismal nflernoon 
towards the end of November, and my 
way home lay through the churchyard. 
The aspect of the country was dreary 
in the extreme. By fits the wind 
sighed through the dark leafless trees; 
and die severed leaves, damp and satu¬ 


rated with the rains, lay thick in corners 
where the eddying blast had whirled 
them. 

On turning an angle of the weather¬ 
beaten and antique church, whose 
Gothic gloominess well corresponded 
with the season and the scene, 1 beheld 
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a liutnble funeral approaching an open 
grave, beside whicli a hoary sexton 
stood bareheaded, and seemingly im¬ 
patient at the tardy approach of the 
lowly cavalcade. His coat was thrown 
over a neighbouring tomb-stone, with 
his hat resting above it. 

1 could not help pausing to look at 
the procession, and heave a sigh over 
the fate of poor mortality. The at¬ 
tendants might be a dozen in number, 
and were almost all very old men ; 
one half of whom supported the spokes 
on which the coffin was carried forward, 
the others followed to lower it.into the 
grave. 

Humble was the attempt to exhibit 
emblems of mourning for the deceased. 
Most of them were shrouded in great¬ 
coats, which left fancy to suppose tivat 
something of black might be under 
them. One had a slip of rusty crape 
pinned on his rustier hat; another a 
pair of black worsted stockings. Tlie 
coffin itself was of plain deal, which 
had been rndely blackened over; and 
coiled at its corners were the rough 
hempen cords by which it was to be 
lowered to its earthy receptacle. 

For the few minutes during which 
the sand, and bones, and fragments of 
decayed coffins, were being shovelled in, 
the hoary attendants stood around in a 
sort of apathetic composure, and occa¬ 
sionally assisted the sexton in the per¬ 
formance of his melancholy office. The 
grave was filled in, the mould beat 
down with the spade, and the humble 
mound left turfless. The gravedigger 
then bundled up his mattocks, and 
threw his coat over his shoulder, as lie 
proceeded to the bone-house; and one 
after another, with now and tlien a soli¬ 
tary word of colloquy, the poor old men 
hobbled away on their staff's from the 
new but last resting-place of their 
quondam companion. 

The whole scene made a melancholy 
and most uncomfortable impression on 
my mind — a feeling which the howling 
of the wind through the crevices of tlie 
old building, the dreary aspect of the 
rain-soaked grave-turfs, and the general 
dreariness of external nature, assisted 
to strengthen. Such, then, is human 
life, I thought, and such is the end of 
it: to this, however bewitched for a 
while by the glitter of “ pomp, shew, 
and circumstance,” must all come at 
last. Perhaps this poor wretch, who 
has just been consigned to the dust, 
once walked in the sunshine and smiles 


of fortune, little dreaming that his re¬ 
mains should be carried by the inmates 
of a parish poor-house. When a child, 
how happy may have passed over his 
earliest years 1 Perhaps be was a fa¬ 
vourite son, a favoured lover, an ho¬ 
noured parent, an affluent citizen; for 
all these phases of prosperity have to 
tens of thousands been blighted, and 
their day gone down in eclipse as total 
as with him. If such was the case, 
how little could he have once dreamt 
what futurity had in dark store for him 

— that fortune should deceive—that 
friends should desert him—that the 
world should for him become a sterile 
wilderness — that age and poverty 
should for him come hand in hand 
together — that untended he should 
lay his grey hairs on the pillow of his 
last sick-bed, and be borne to an un¬ 
appropriated corner of the churchyard 
by people who, in the days of years 
gone by, were perhaps the sons of his 
father’s servants. 

One after a nother the hoary stragglers 

— a detachment from the fire-side of the 
poor-house—had disappeared from the 
gate; and no one was left in the place 
of tombs but the heedless sexton, who 
was locking up his mattocks and spades 
in the bone-house. I beard the grating 
of the lock as he turned the key in it, 
and prepared to follow him. 

“ Well, friend, there is a cold after¬ 
noon. Who is that you have been 
doing the last offices to ?” 

“ Cold enough, i’failh !” returned he, 
slapping his hands alternately across 
his sides, to bring back the blood into 
his benumbed finger-ends. “ These 
dotards have kept me a full half-hour 
beyond what might have been, by 
their halting and slow marching. Had 
I been alongside, I should have roused 
them on a little quicker—and all for 
nothing, too. For what is it the parish 
allows? — a mere old song. It will 
hardly buy a dram to bring one’s body 
a-heat again.” 

“ Who was this poor creature ? Was 
he merely a straggler who has chanced 
to lay his bones here, or did he belong 
to the parish ?’' 

“ I’faith, I don’t well know; but I 
believe bis folks long ago were from 
this quarter, and likely enough he may 
have been born here himself—indeed, 
I rather think so. I was acquainted 
with the old boy a little; but he did 
not seem to care much minding these 
old matters.’' 
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“ Did he come back to tliese parts 
to reside with any friend or relation V' 

“ Not a bit of him, sir. lie came 
back broken down, and totally alto¬ 
gether a stranger, as it were, without 
house or home, and as poor as Job in 
his afflictions. But the parish, you 
know, were bound to look to that; 
and he was taken into the poor-house, 
where he lived comfortable and well 
for these some months past. But lie 
fell sick, and so died, as you see, sir.” 

“ So the parish has buried him,” 

“ Oh, ay — and little grief has it 
to get rid of these kind of customers; 
though, after all, their living is not a 
great deal either among so many rich 
folks. An old aunt of mine. Aunt Janet, 
has had a lodging-—snug lodgings—• 
with them for these eight years past. 
A good billet she has of it, i’faith. I 
dare say they think her a real evergreen, 
and not so easily to quit the grip. So, 
you see, we are let in, so as we have a 
mind, on a Saturday, to see our folks 
for a while — blood is thicker tlifin 
water—that we may ask them how it 
goes with them; and in that way I got 
a little acquainted with old Alick, 
whose last bed has just been made.” 

“ Did he use to walk about without- 
doors?” , 

“ As well, sir, as a wooden leg 
would let him. But, for all that, he 
was a hearty old cock ; and, although 
on the worse side of eighty, he could 
tell a story and crack a joke with the 
best of them. Ah, it was a grand thing 
to hear him telling about his leaving 
his friends, and a sweetheart, I dare say, 
to boot, when he first went abroad as a 
soldier, and of the bloody battles in the 
which they had fought the French and 
the Yankees. It would have made 
your blood run quicker to hear him 
tell how they scrambled up Mount 
Abraham, and how with his own eyes 
he had seen General Wolfe shot. He 
had been far and away abroad for many 
years in his youth, and had seen a great 
deal of the world.” 

“ But had he not a pension for the 
loss of his leg?” 

“ Od bless you 1 no, sir—that could 
not be, if you only heard how the thing 
happened. When the wars were past, 
he left the service, and went into em¬ 
ployment among the Jamaica negers. 
He had many a queer story about that 
too, and about now rum, molasses, and 
sugar-cane. But at last he had tired 
of wandering; and when he was about 


to come home, in stepping along the 
plank which lay between the quay and 
the vessel, he missed his footing and 
fell dowti into the harbour. A boat 
was floating below, else he might have 
never been seen again; but it luckily 
catched him, and his leg was broken 
against the side of it. On the way 
home it mortified, for they had no 
doctor on board, and they just ma- 
naged it the best way they could. 
He was carried to Bristol hospital as 
soon as they reached England, and 
then he was told he must either lose 
his limb or his life. After he got out 
he fell into bad health, and was a long 
time in recovering. What little he had 
saved was soon spent; and, to cut the 
story short — for you, sir, maybe tired, 
and I am in a hurry — he returned iii 
the vagrant line to our parish, and 
ended his days as you have just seen.” 

The sexton made his rude bow, and 
departed in a direct line for the village 
alehouse, where his presence was per¬ 
haps anxiously expected; and our pall is 
separating, 1 sauntered homewards by 
the river-side. 

The sun had sunk in the clouded 
west, and cold twilight spread its 
mantle over the cheerless hills. My 
way lay by the margin of the brawling 
stream, which, discoloured by recent 
rains, hurried downwards angry and 
swoln to the sea. At intervals the 
iialf leafless branches rustled in the 
wind, and the snipe raised bis deso¬ 
late cry from the neighbouring sVframp, 
The small birds, sheltering themselves 
from the evening chill, were silent and 
unseen, save when flitting momentarily 
with a low chirp from one tree to 
another more screened; and the only 
specimen of the feathered tribe which 
met my view was a crow, that with 
heavy wing passed overhead on its 
journey to the distant woods. My 
heart sank within me; and human 
life appeared in all the melancholy 
hues which enrobed the natural world 
around me. Like the summer leaves, 
methought, pass away our summer 
friends; like the turbid stream do our 
days rush on to join the mighty ocean 
of eternity. The faces that we loved 
Have vanished like the flowers that 
decorated the garden of spring; and 
the hopes tliat buoyant youth revelled 
in have been overclouded, as the blue 
skies of autumn are by the dismal 
and dreary clouds of the waning year. 
Since earth, then, is in a constant state 
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of vicissitude, why do we bind our¬ 
selves to it by a thousand cords, as if 
we were never to pass away from it 
like a tale that is told ? Betwixt the 
^radie and the grave sitort is the space, 
out many are the incidents. Gloom 
and sunshine, prosperity and adversity, 
happiness and sorrow, chequer our 
existence, as night and day divide our 
years. We look forward to be con¬ 
vinced at length only that we have 
looked in vain — that our sight has 
been fastened on illusions: and though 
change may be gradual, and decay so 
imperceptible as almost to defy obser¬ 
vation, except by contrasting one por¬ 
tion of life with another, yet every year 
leaves at its conclusion to the reflecting 
mind a dreary gap, which the future 
cannot repair; and the few friends that 
may have been before left to us will be 
found still fewer in number. 

The funeral just witnessed had sug¬ 
gested to my mind these melancholy 
speculations, and was a practical exem¬ 
plar of their solemn truth. What a 
picture of human life did it present! 
The youthful lover parting from his 
mistress to fight the battles of his 
country—the participator in deeds of 
danger and fields of renown—the ad¬ 
venturer bent on seeing the world and 
its ways—the home-sick man longing 
for the green fields of his childhood. 
And then the reverse of that picture: 
the wretch losing his limb at the mo¬ 
ment his hopes were ripening into 
accomplishment—the outcast of for¬ 
tune pining in poverty and solitude— 
the friendless man wandering about 
amid scenes that once delighted, but 
which have now no pleasure in them 
— the parish pauper lying upon a 
death-bed—and the sorrowful phan¬ 
tasmagoria winded up by a funeral- 
scene, in which the outcast is hurried 
to the place of interment, an unla¬ 
mented shred of mortality, emblema¬ 
tised by the withered leaf whirling 
desolately above his grave. 

During my reading of this little 
story, which I did with emphasis and 
ore rotunda, we were more than once 
interrupted by customers coming in 
for sundry little articles; and their 
demands for pig-tail and rappee, to 
say nothing of farthing pipes, in lan¬ 
guage not at all sprinkled with Attic 
salt, tended in no small degree to im¬ 
pair the high tone which iny late ex¬ 
cellent nepiiew had adopted for the 


pouring forth of his feelings on the 
melancholy occasion which forms the 
ground-work of hi.s narrative, and con¬ 
sequently of the reflections based upon 
it. But, to let nothing be lost, I always 
went a paragraph or so back, and dove¬ 
tailed the old into the new, in a manner 
that cemented both together as accu¬ 
rately as I could, leaving as small trace 
in the fissure of the recitation as might 
well be. I remember being particu¬ 
larly annoyed, when doing my best to 
give pathos to the part about the old 
parish poor-house-men hobbling to the 
grave of their companion, by the abrupt 
and vociferous entrance of a broken- 
down dandy, half seas over, who, 
nilly-willy, would have a box of che¬ 
roots on tick, which Mr. Puff reso¬ 
lutely refused, and in which resolution 
I heartily seconded him. 

“ How do you like that, Mr. Puff?’' 
said T, as, having refolded the manu¬ 
script, I was about to return it into my 
side-pocket. 

■'* Oh, toll loll I*' answered he; “ sen¬ 
timental and serious enough, in all con¬ 
science ; but, I dare say, not a whit the 
less likely on that account to have been 
suggested by the actual occurrence. 
There are occasions, sir,”- 

At this moment, just as some grand 
reflection was about to escape him, an 
old deaf woman in a red shawl came in, 
and screeched across the counter, first 
for a string of candles, eighteen to the 
pound, and then for half-an*ounce of 
'bacco. In the spirit of my old voca¬ 
tion, I could have come athwart her 
head with the taws; but belter feelings 
resumed their place, remembering that 
she could not see to spin at night 
without some small glimmer, and that 
a whiff of her cutty-pipe might be the 
only luxury she ever enjoyed. So, 
saying inwardly, in the words of a 
lovely little poem inserted in ray 
school Collection, 

“ Be hushed, my dark spirit!” 

I looked on the old wrinkled creature 
with more Christian benignity, and 
philosophically waited the time when 
Mr. Puff might find breath to con¬ 
clude his moral apothegm. But when 
I asked him to do this, lo and behold, 
the thread of it had snapped, and he 
remembered no more of what he had 
just been about going to add than of 
his dreams, if any, of the bypast night. 
He added, however, by way of corol¬ 
lary, that mao being an animal con- 
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stituted for society, it was dangerous ing and growing fat. By wayofcon- 

to indulge in over-sentimentalism, trast to the story of old Wooden-leg, 

which nntitted him for the bustling you may glance over the following 

arena of life; and that there was, con- sketch of busy life, being the memo- 

sequently, less wisdom in sitting on a randa of a summer's day, in the dam 

stool and looking sour, than in laugh- of the years gone by. ^ 

CONVERSATIONAL SYLLABUBS. 

A SIX MILES* RIDE. 

“ The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 

In contact inconvenient, nose to nose; 

As if the gnomen on his neighbour’s phiz. 

Touched with the magnet, had attracted his. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see. 

Quite as absurd, though not so light as ho : 

A shallow brain behind a serious mask — 

An oracle within an empty cask.”— Cowper. 


The races were just over for the day: 
the decorated purse lowered from its 
station in front of the judge’s box—the 
stand rapidly emptying of its beauty 
and fashion, as equipage after equipage 
drew up—foot-passengers scampering 
to the post-road “ as thick as black¬ 
berries ”—horses, touched by the spur, 
forcibly reminded of trotting—gigs 
whisking along, like aerial vehicles— 
and carriages-in-four, like “ useless 
Alexandrines,” at length finding room 
for turning their unwieldy longitudes,— 
as I hurried in search of some convey¬ 
ance by wliich I might be carried from 
amid the throng, and wafted away like 
Elijah in his celestial chariot; but for 
a considerable time my endeavours 
were fruitless. “ Any room, coachee ?” 
I whined outpwith a soliciting accent. 
“ Quite full, sir,” was the answer of 
Jehu, as he laid his whip over Rosi- 
nante’s neck, and looked back in 
triumph on the cargo of animal lug¬ 
gage stowed on the top as compactly 
as geese in a carrier’s hamper, where 
the principle of comfort is sacrificed to 
that of locality. As in the case of 
Telemachus in search of Ulysses, my 
labour was long in vain. From one 
I hurried to another, struggling and 
floundering, like the king of Ithaca 
between the Sicilian whirlpools, until 
at length I was so fortunate as to find 
out an unappropriated place. “ Just 
one seat empty, sir—come along, sir 
—get in, sir—we are quite full now, 
and must not be last on the ground,” 
said Jock Jabos, with hurried emphasis, 
pushing the tails of my coat behind me 
as £ mounted, and squeezing the door 
on my rear, till he got me fairly caged, 
careless about my finding accommo¬ 
dation, or my incommoding others; 


matters which, with stoical propriety, 
he no doubt considered as less his 
look-out than mine. 

For a few seconds I was forced to 
remain in statu quo, unable to move a 
limb. On one side sat three male 
passengers, squeezed together till the 
eyesight was evidently a little affected. 
On the other were two females, upon 
whose ease I found myself obliged to 
intrude; for neither seemed inclined, 
sua sponte, to make any room for me. 
1 was not like the ass between tite 
two bundles of hay, but the mouse 
pursued by Grimalkin, who sees but 
one hole to escape into. Necessity 
has no law. Ofl' went the coach with 
a jog; so, hurriedly dividing the tails 
of my surtout, I planted myself be¬ 
tween them, apologising in the regular 
set terms for crowding them so much ; 
felt extremely sorry, Ike .— but really 
did not know, See.—hoped I might be 
excused, &c. &c. &c. 

“ I would thank you, sir, to let me 
get my gown away, sir ; you have sat 
down upon it, sir; bless me I the whole 
starch will be out of it, sir,” said a 
prim, precise damsel on the left, with 
a frown upon her long picked face that 
would have alarmed the eleven thou¬ 
sand virgins, and put them out of love 
for their vocation : “ I regret, bitterly 
regret, that I did not take my relation, 
Lady Dapple’s offer, and go nome with 
the family in her carriage. My feelings 
.would not allow me to think of crowd¬ 
ing them, but my nerves are by far too 
delicate for this rough world. Some 
people never mind if they get them¬ 
selves served,” added she, with an in¬ 
cipient sneer and half curl-up of her 
nose. 

Finding with whom I had to deal, 
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I ielt a slight glow suffuse my iacer 
but I said notniog. A wise man,” 
saith Solomon, bridleth bis tongue 
and, though 1 have but a forlorn-hope 
^l^iin to the title, 1 found it wise to 
meet one of its attributes on this occa¬ 
sion. I observed one of the gentlemen 
opposite, of a portly shape and rubi¬ 
cund visage, give his elbow a nodge 
on his neighbour’s side, as he kindly 
interposed to relieve me from my em¬ 
barrassment. I thought him a true 
Christian. 

“ Why the devil don’t they make the 
carriages larger ? They are licensed to 
carry six, and we have no more here, 
let me see, than our complement; so 
complaining is of no avail, lawyer. 
But the stamp-office should consider 
that men are not all made in one 
mould, like pottery toys; and that 
Pharaoh had a vision of fat as well as 
lean kine.” 

“ True,” said the lady on my right, 
who was evidently his better half; 
“ you and I, friend, would not relish 
fourithers like oursells in this bit shell 
o’ a thing. I’m frightened to draw my 
breath, in case the side of it gie way. 
This is sair wark, gudeman.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk so!” said the irri¬ 
table spinster, “ or you will make me 
die with fright. I hope, in the name 
of goodness, that we shall all get safe 
home; but we are driving on at a ter¬ 
rible rate. Oh, la I I’m sure we’ll be 
overturned. Oh, la! I’m sure we’ll be 
all killed. Galloping, in the name of 
all that is gracious! We are going, 
we are going — there we go!” she 
continued, as the wheel, passing over 
a large stone, half took away her breath 
for a second, and silenced her, like 
another Jeremiah, in the midst of her 
lamentations. 

“ Be composed, mem — be com¬ 
posed, my dear mem,” soothingly said 
a corpulent, but bilious-looking gentle¬ 
man, opposite, who held a gold-headed 
cane between his legs, on which be had 
been occasionally drumming with the 
fingers of his ungloved hand: “ be 
composed, mem; I know there is no 
danger—at least I hope so; and al¬ 
lowing that there was, I trust we live 
in a country that balances matters 
justly. We could scarcely be losers, 
mem—let us comfort ourselves with 
that; the law is open to all, and no¬ 
thing prevents us bringing an action 
against the proprietors. 1 have more 
tbao once seen swinging damages 


awarded in similar instances; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it is some¬ 
times for a man’s interest to have the 
skin peeled from his nose or shins, as 
in the case of Barber versus Breakneck. 
But human pleasure is never unalloyed, 
ladies and gentlemen. There is always 
a little dubiety in a tumble, and the 
bones cannot be insured — there is no 
office in town, neither Pheenix nor 
Sun Fire, for that, you know,” said 
he, laughing immoderately at his own 
amazingly shabby attempt at wit, and 
following round the circle with his 
eyes in the hopes of a ready chorus, 
which, notwithstanding his jogging on 
his neighbours on either side, was but 
partially successful. It was but “ a 
sunburst ’mid renewing storms,” a de¬ 
ceitful smile, followed instantaneously 
by shadow, rigidity, and coldness. 
There was an exception, and a notable 
one, in the corpulpnt man, the husband 
of the fat lady, wlio clapped his hands 
together, and crowed for joy like chan¬ 
ticleer on the top of his dunghill, on a 
sunny summer morning. This was a 
first-rate piece of acting, and, but to a 
narrow observer, must have passed cur¬ 
rent for the natural itself; yet, under 
this cloudless exterior, I could discern 
a shadow of consternation passing, in 
a substratified way, over his features, 
as calculations about the rapid descent 
of seventeen stone, and the fear of 
broken bones, passed through his peri¬ 
cranium. 

“ Oh, barbarous!” ci^ed the anti¬ 
quated virgin in the corner; “ how can 
men be so barbarous, so unfeeling, as 
talk of such frightful subjects in the 
presence of the fair sex ? I would 
trouble you, sir,” she added, turning 
her head half round to me, “ to edge 
off a little, that I may get my smelling- 
bottle from my pocket, for I begin to 
grow faint at the very thought of—la! 
I am squeamish, fie so good, sir, as 
put down both windows, and all sit as 
far back as possible, that a stream of 
the fresh, salubrious air may fan away 
my faintness.” 

“ I may do so to please you, madam,” 
said a stiff, precise-looking figure di¬ 
rectly opposite to her—one of those who 
speak, act, and think, by extracting the 
cube root of their own self-important 
thoughts, and magnify every molehill 
of their own to a mountain of import¬ 
ance—“ I may do so, madam, though 
in so doing I execute violence on my 
own health, being liable to rheumatism 
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of the alveolar processes of my upper 
maxillary bone ; or, in other vrords, to 
the toothach, from a side wind; but 
I will oblige you, madam," added he, 
slightly bowing forward, and clapping 
a red spotted handkerchief, certainly 
not that day from the folds, to his 
cheek, “ and thus use a preventative 
cause, or safeguard.” 

“ I feel your condescension as I 
ought,” returned the old young lady, 
with a simper, “ fold within fold in- 
veterately convolved “ a gentleman 
is always known by his behaviour.” 

This was butter laid on like a plaster: 
the stiff figure bowed itself again, with 
a downcast twinkle of his eyes, which 
he meant to be mistaken for a blush of 
bashful modesty. 

“ A snuff would perhaps do you 
good,” said the fat gentleman in the 
striped waistcoat, presenting his mull 
of appropriate dimensions ready opened 
to the fingers of the lady; “ I’m told 
its a good thing for squeamishness and 
hyricksticks, or what they call tfiem. 
Take a pinch, mem ; its genuine rappee, 
off the bean.” 

“ No, thank you, sir—never snuffed 
in my life,” answered Tabby, with a 
sneer: “ I decline your offer, sir. I 
feel better, my dear sir,” she added, 
addressing the precise gentleman op¬ 
posite her: “ the delicious sea-breeze 
has acted as a restorative balsam on 
my evaporated spirits.” 

“ Oh,” chimed in the fat gentleman, 
who had been looking at a gig passing 
the opposite window, and caught hold 
of the fag-end of her words—“ spirits ! 
if a little spirits would be agreeable, I 
will call to the driver to stop, as we 
this moment passed a house with 
‘ Entertainment for men and horses' 
on the sign—we could get a little real 
Geneva in an instant, mem. Will I 
halloo to him ?” said he, half rising up 
between law and physic. 

The antiquated miss was too much 
overcome to answer. “No, no,” said 
the precise automaton; “ you misap¬ 
prehend the intended signification of 
the lady’s words. She was speaking 
of refection, revivification, and restora¬ 
tion of the evaporated animal spirits— 
the making up of the defection of the 
exhausted sensorial power, and not of 
effervesced vegetable elSfluvia, or malt 
liquor.” 

“ Ten thousand pardons, mem,” said 
the good-natured fat gentleman ; “ I’m 
a thought dull of hearing. Lizzy,” 


added he, looking over to his wife, 
“ have ye bought ony carvies for the 
bairns ?” 

“ Yes,yes, gudeman,” answered she; 

ne’er iksh your thumb about that: ^ 
can manage a’ housewifery matters.” 

“ Ye dinna insinivate,” said he, 
with a nodge on the precise gentle¬ 
man’s arm, who started as if awakened 
from an unpleasant dream —ye dinna 
insinivate that ye wear the-panta¬ 

loons, I fancy I must say in genteel 
company ?” 

“ I wish to Heaven and the powers 
of grace,” muttered the puritanical vir¬ 
gin, “ that we were at our journey’s end! 
Some people’s nerves are too sensitive 
for this rough world. I protest, sir,” 
added she, screwing her features to the 
ne plus ultra of contortion, “ that you 
have squeezed, actually squeezed off 
my toe.” 

“ I was just stretching out my leg a 
little. 1 protest, madam, that I am 
extremely sorry for what I have inad¬ 
vertently done; and if ten thousand 
humble pardons, eagerly besought, can 
purciiase forgiveness, they are extremely 
at your service. J hope sincerely and 
fervently,” laying his hand upon his 
heart, “ that matters are not so bad.” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” she added, cooling 
as rapidly as heated iron in the forge; 
“ I did not know it was your doing. 
Quite a trifle, I assure you. Ob, la ! 
quite a trifle. Sorry I mentioned it.” 

“ I hope so, madam ; but fear you 
are doing violence to your fine feelings 
from dread of giving me pain. Be sure 
to make your maid look to ft when 
you get home. A poultice made up 
of Goulard’s solution, with crumb of 
bread, forms one of the best applica¬ 
tions for cuticular irritation, provided 
it be unattended with abrasion; in 
which case some mild unguent is 
proper.” 

“ He is surely a doctor this beside 
us,” said the fat man, in a distinctly 
audible whisper to his neighbour on 
the other side: “ lang-nebbit words 
are the property of the learned pro¬ 
fessions, ye ken ?” 

“ In some respects they are,” was 
the answer, in something of the tone 
of huff; “ I can speak to that from 
experience, sir. It takes a learned man 
either to execute the functions of a 
minister or doctor, let alone speaking 
of a lawyer, which I know from long 
practice.” 

“So ye’re a limb of the law, are ye?’’ 
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said the fat gentleman, laughing: wi' 
a doctor on ae side, and a writer on 
the other, it’ll be a droll business if my 
purse escapes scot-free.” 

^ The precise doctor stared, and 
seemed in doubt whether to laugh 
or frown ; but the lawyer, being more 
glib in the tongue, taking up the sub¬ 
ject, replied, “ I dare say you mean 
nothing personal, or think we would 
plunder you in the Hagart style by 
frlching directly from your pocket; 
but, allowing your words even the 
most gentle interpretation, it betokens 
nothing good, nor any great respect for 
either of our callings. Being a party 
concerned, an arbitrium from me is 
liable to protest on no small grounds; 
but it behoves me to tell my mind, 
and that is, that there exists an error 
cogitandi on your part, sir.” 

“ I canna say, ’ answered the fat 
man, insinuating his little finger be¬ 
tween his brown wig and bare scalp, 
and making a shew of small scratch — 
“ I canna say, sir, that I thoroughly 
comprehend your drift; but I’m sure 
ye mean well, and I naething waur. 
A joke is but a joke between friends.” 

“Friends, sirl” replied the indig¬ 
nant, stiff doctor, whose choler was not 
so readily appeased—“ friend, sirrah 1 
Upon my word, that is good. I never 
saw you in my life before. Your 
friendships, my good sir, are soon 
made up. Blood has been drawn on 
smaller insults.” 

“ Ay, wi’ the lancet, maybe, sir, 
I grant that. I’ve heard that violent 
assion sends the blood up intil the 
ead. But come, come,” added the 
fat man, “ in ae sense of the word, sir, 
we should a’ be freens. VVhat may 
your religion be, sir, gien I may 
speir ?” 

“ A question like that, sir,” said the 
plumb-damask virgin, coming up as a 
corps de reserve to the assistance of the 
besieged doctor, “ should not be lightly 
answered. I suppose that, in this coun¬ 
try, we are all nominally Christians; 
but, alasl as the pious Dr. Wheezer 
justly remarked at our last Bible So¬ 
ciety meeting, profession is not prac¬ 
tice. There are many wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. Do you patronise the Bible 
societies, doctor ?” 

“ I am friendly to them, ma'am,” 
answered the man of drugs, “ but take 
no management in the business.” 

“ But of course you subscribe libe¬ 
rally, doctor ?” 


« Why—why—to say the tiiith, 
madam, certain reasons, certain strong 
reasons, which I beg to be excused 
re-cap-itiu-lat-ing, prevent me from 
having any concern with these so¬ 
cieties.” 

“ Bless me, I never should have 
thought that. I am sure- " 

Here her voice was drowned by that 
of the dame on my other side calling 
over to her jolly partner, “ Yon horse¬ 
racing is surely very cruel. I saw ane 
of the puir dumb animals bluiding on 
the side. It was sore spurred, puir 
beast, and it no needed •, for I’m sure 
it did its best.” 

“ Cruel, my dear?—poo, poo, what 
nonsense I What I do you think that 
they care for such scratches as yon ?” 
answ'ered he. “ They are quite accus¬ 
tomed to all that: it comes as natural 
to them as you taking your breakfast. 
Apropos, as the monsieurs say, what do 
you think of yon bit bodies lliat ride 
them ? Such a set o’ elfs 1 ne’er clapped 
een'on; I could put one of them in 
each pocket.” 

“ They surely stop their growth, 
gudeman, in something or ither, or 
they wadna a’ just grow to the same 
size.” 

“ I’ve heard it said, my dear, that 
if you pour whisky on their heads it 
operates in that wayand here he 
looked to the left: “ Can that be the 
case, doctor ?” 

“ Whether the growth of the body,” 
answered the bolt-upright son ofEscu- 
lapius, digesting what yet stuck to his 
stomach of the supposed insult given 
by the good-natured, but withal some¬ 
what vulgar fat man, and glad of an 
opportunity of recommending himself 
by his knowledge — “ whether the 
growth of the body, the frame-work 
of man, may be impeded, checked, 
or actually put a stop to, by the means 
you mention, appears to me to be a 
conclusion not admissible but on very 
evident grounds. Philosophers scru¬ 
tinise all observations that may be 
started, and admit nothing as being 
just till weighed in the scale of truth. 
Matters incapable of demonstration are 
scarcely ever, now-a-days, ranked in 
the list of physiological facts. We like 
experiment by the analytical, or by the 
synthetical metiiod. Pouring whisky, 
or spirituous infusion of malt, on the 
head of a full-grown dwarf, may seem 
to check the growth which nature has 
already given over adding to; but do 
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the same on the bead of an increscent, 
or growing lad of fifteen, and 1 opine 
that the falsity of the doctrine shall be 
self-evident. I consider it in the list 
of vulgar errors, though not mentioned 
by the great Sir Thomas Browne in his 
treatise on that subject." 

“ I think, sir,” said the honest spouse 
of the fat man, most heartily intending 
a compliment—“ 1 think, sir, that they 
have spoiled your trade—they should 
have made a minister of ye. Ye ex¬ 
plain things in a wonderful clear man¬ 
ner. I wish the Rev. Dr. Denver 
would take a lesson or twa from you. 
Don’t you think so, mem ?” she added, 
addressing the ancient young woman. 

“ Two opinions on that subject can¬ 
not be entertained, sir. But, doctor,” 
she continued, “ are you a convert to 
the lumps and bumps of craniology ? 
For my own part, 1 am confident there 
is something in it, as one of the council 
of the society fingered my head last week, 
and was so correct, that [ almost thought 
he was reading my mind from papt't.” 

“ May 1 ask you, madam, what were 
found tl>€ most completely developed 
faculties, or which of the thirty-three 
were largest ? Do be so good, unless 
I am running counter to politeness, to 
give us something of the council-man’s 
general conclusions.” 

“ Excuse me, you must excuse,” 
said Miss Threescore, attempting to 
force a blush: “ I must own that he 
flattered me. Of the thirty-three fa¬ 
culties-” 

“ Thirty-three faculties 1 I ask par¬ 
don for stopping you, mem; I would 
like to know a few of them : there is 
the faculty of advocates, and-" 

“ We are not talking of that, sir,” 
interrupted the verrucose-nosed physi¬ 
cian, rather sharply. “ Please, ma’am, 
to proceed.” 

“ Locality, ideality, veneration, mu¬ 
sic—no, no, I cannot go on. Pray, 
doctor, do you read any of the new 
publications? 1 hope you do: some 
of them are perfectly divine.” 

“ With shame I confess, ma’am, that 
1 am tar behind in that respect; but 
when any thing good falls in my way, 
I take a look of it.” 

“ Have you read Bulwer’s Pompciif 
or Hogg’s Wars of Montrose 1" 

“ No, ma’am, i have not,” after put¬ 
ting his finger to his temple in the 
Lawrence Sterne’s style, and cogitating 
an instant: “ 1 believe—no, ma’am, 
1 have not.” 


“ Do get them immediately, then ; 
they are quite sublime—quite the 
ieau ideal of character and sentiment.” 

“ I will follow your prescription — 
recommendation, I mean to say—the 
very first opportunity, ma’am.” 

“ Is not Fenella admirably drawn ? 
She is quite ‘ a creature of the element,’ 
a perfect Ariel, an embodied fairy.” 

“ I truly believe so — whom did you 
speak of, ma’am ?’’ 

“ F'enella, sir, in Peveril, you know. 
But I dare say you would like Lord 
Byron’s-” 

“ Ob, ay—Byron, Byron—that is 
he that the Constitutional Association 
prosecuted — Don, Don—bless me, I 
forget his surname.” 

“ You mean Lord Russell’s Don 
Carlos. Oh 1 I love poetry, sir — I 
am passionately fond of romance, blank 
verse, and all that sort of thing. What 
is life without these—don’t you think 
so, doctor ?” added the thrice erudite 
bas-bleu. 

“ To be candid with you, ma’am,” 
replied the pharmacopolist, fairly dri¬ 
ven by interrogatory to the very ropes, 
over which he every moment threatened 
a somerset, “ 1 have not a great taste 
for either poetiy or romances; but I 
have read Shakespeare many years ago 
at college. I got it, volume by volume, 
from the college library. 1 think him 
a very sweet poet.” 

“ Oh, yes, he was that—a roost ini¬ 
mitable man ! So was the late Mrs. 
Radcliffe, doctor—most inimitable 1 
'Fhe Mysteries of Udolpho, the Ro¬ 
mance of the Forest —I can scarcely 
think of them without crying. How 
full of terror they are ?—they 

* Make each particular hair to stand on 
end. 

Like bristles on the fretful porcupine.’ ” 

“We have a bit beuk yonder at 
hame, with pictures in’t, that I’ve read 
mair than ance. I dinna bide reading 
when I have ony thing better to do; 
thumbing over leaves ’ll not keep the 
pot boiling, as Lucky there says. I 
mean the Pilgrim’s Progress. Did ony 
of ye ever read it, gentlemen or ladies ?” 
asked the fat man, looking round. 

The starched blue-heel muttered 
within her teeth, “ Savage, Goth.— 
No, no,” she said aloud, “ nobody 
reads these old publications. They 
are all ill-printed, stupid, and on 
coarse paper. ’I'hey are not for a 
lady’s reading, sir.” 
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“ I beg your pardon, mem, there 
are some funny, diverting things in it, 
for a' that; and if it be coarse, it should 
nae beit^ as it came out in twenty-four 
numbers, sixpence each, sterling money, 
and that would have laid in twa or three 
foumping quarter-bricks. It’s a true 
story, I’se warrant; which is mair than 
can ^ said o' every thing of the kind 
we meet wi’. There is nae farther gane 
than last week that I bought a penny 
‘ last speech and dying words' of ane 
Cohbett, and 1 hear that the man is 
as living-like yet as ony of us. I buy 
in a. hundred weight, now and then, 
of these new books you speak about, 
at fourpence the pound, to roll about 
soap, sugar, and candles. It’s for 
cheaper than buying brown by the 
quire. But the paper is in a manner 
dirtied, ye ken. That’s a long rigma¬ 
role in your hand, lawyer, I’se war¬ 
rant somebody will find that to their 
cost. There’s a heap of gude paper 
wasted there, too.” 

“ Wasted, do you say ?” answered 
the man of law, who was thumbing 
over a twenty page MS. folio. 

“ Ay, round about the edges like—a 
desperate heap of white. Hout, man, 
ye should gie better pennyworths. But 
I’m joking, ye ken; every ane has a 
I’ight to live by his trade.” 

At this moment Miss Plutnbdamasc 
cried out lustily, “ What a rate we are 
getting on at! Oh, la I I am sure the 
driver is trying a race with some other 
vehicle; and see, see, that man’s leg 
shall be through the window,” she 
added, as a foot and ankle, the pro¬ 
perty of some one on the top, see¬ 
sawed in a higlily edifying manner 
before the glass. 

“ Cry up to the fellow,” said the fat 
man, “ cry up to him, or we shall have 
the pleasure of paying for his breakage. 
Lend me your stick, sir, and I’ll come 
across his shins.” With this he seized 
on the lawyer’s staff, and, pulling down 
the glass, gave the intruding leg a smart 
crack. 

The foot instantly disappeared with 
a yell, followed by a “ Hollo, avast 
there 1” and straightway a fece, with 
the hat downmost, appeared : “ WIk) 
was so obliging as conned athwart my 
pin?” hoarsely roared a husky voice. 
“ By the pope’s toe, if I knowed who 
it was I would give him chase. What, 
gemmen, do you go for to supprase for 
to think that, altbof I ride on deck, 
I am to be treated like a marine ? 



Whoever goes for to presume for to 
think so, is in a clevil of a bit of a 
mistake.” 

“ Come, come, Jack” answered the 
fat man, laughing, “ it was all a joke, 
Jacky, my boy. Pul your feet in your 
pocket, my good fellow, and it may 
perhaps save your purse the expense 
of paying for cracked panes. Hark ye 
that, Jack-a-tar.” 

“ Well, well—thank ye, d’ye see. 
1 was sound asleep. But you might 
have tould me — and mayn’t you not, 
look ye, sir, without breaking of my 
pins, my jolly boy ?” 

This altercation had thrown the stale 
virgin into a kind of hysterics, which 
came to their paroxysm when the blunt 
sailor winded up his diatribe by saying, 
“ Don’t do the like o’t again, my 
hearties: you are all well on, and 
ought to know more about sense. But 
I wouldn’t care to hght ye all round 
for a farthing, if ye hadn’t, d’ye see, 
these two old ladies to take care on.” 

Jack's glazed hat and flushed face 
disappeared with a growl of the polar 
bear species; and the old miss, throw¬ 
ing herself back in the scat rashly, the 
crash of some glass utensil was heard, 
and thereupon succeeded a pdeasant, 
though somewhat overpowering smell 
of—was it of—was it of—brandy? 
Impossible— 

“ Oh, gently scan your brother, man— 
More gently sister woman.” 

At this the fat man turned his nose to 
larlward, and held it there for a few 
seconds steadily, like a pig scrutinising 
the colour of the wind ; then wrinkled 
it up strongly, and screwed his mouth 
into the shape of the letter O, philoso¬ 
phically stroking his chin, and gave me, 
who was sitting right opposite him, a 
sly, knowing sort of wink. 

“ We shall have cheap whisky, 
soon,” said he, “ now that half the 
duty is coming off. Man, woman, or 
child, may get comfortable for four- 
pence.” 

“ That’s a cut at the women, gude- 
man ; ye’re aye bothering folks wi’ your 
wit,” said his better half; “ ye’re aye 
joking. It wouldna be telling us if we 
did not take better care of oursells than 
some people.” With this she leaned 
forward, and gave Miss Plumbdamasc 
a cutting glance. “ Na, na — whisky, 
say ye ?—whan we begin to drink, 
something better maun serve us. Na, 
na, my man, we maun be better em- 
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ployed. We visit the sick, mind our 
ain household concerns, manage our 
husbands, and gang, when we have 
leisure, to the Bible societies.’' 

From the unremitting attentions of 
the primitive son of Esculapius, it was 
evident that he was on the look-out 
concerning the virgin ; but, alas and 
alack-a-day! the bursting of the pocket- 
pistol ruined his tenderest hopes. The 
modern Anacreon beautifully says : 

“ Alas ! how small a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love! 

A something light ns air—a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken— 

Oh! love, that tempests never shook — 
A breath, a touch like this, has 
shaken.” 

But the present instance surpassed all 
these. Heavens! that the ties of affec¬ 
tion should be cut asunder by a smell, 
a mere aroma, an invisible effluvium. 
On what sandy foundations are the 
structures of man built 1 For the re¬ 
mainder of bis ride the doctor ,sat, 
like Diogenes in bis tub, stern and 
cynical, “caring not for man^—no, 
nor woman either.” IJe was like the 
stricken deer, over wliich the melan¬ 
choly .lacques moralised — 

“ Ilarchat lateri lethalis arundo.” 

Miss Wrinkle kept her handkerchief 
at her face, as if afflicted with toothach 
and afraid of the air,— not without 
strong reasons, which any one could 
easily smell; strong were the volatile 
effluvia. 

The despairing shepherd, the for¬ 
saken Corydon, the pulse and purse 
feeling graduate, reckless of his rheu¬ 
matic cheek, thrust his red napkin 
into his pocket, and gazed out at the 
window “ with the fixed cold glance 
of despair.” 

There was a universal silence. We 
trotted on. It was truly “ a populous 
solitude.” The lawyer, finding no room 
for display, or afraid of throwing his 
pearls before swine, bad cut our con¬ 
versational parly altogether, and was 
busily engaged conning over some 
broad-mai'gined papers. The fat man, 


picture of self-satisfaction, philosophy, 
and a full stomach—“ needing not,” 
as Blair said of Shakespeare, “ the 
spectacles of books to read nature ”— 
felt, from silent conviction, that the 
digestive process goes on best during 
sleep, and, not being particularly 
anxious as to wltere he enjoyed his 
siesta, wisely thought of catching 
time by the forelock.” His spouse, 
from looking at the nodding head and 
winking eyes ofher better half, felt that 
sympathy to “ go and do likewise ” 
which strong affection dictates, and in 
five minutes from her husband’s first 
attempt at nasal horn-blowing I felt 
the/itcjYts descensus of her head towards 
my left shoulder—at first a languid 
declension, like that of a lily surcharged 
with weight of dew, and then a calm, 
steady settlement, like that of the ** vast 
rotundity ” of the ethereal expanse on 
the ditto of Atlas. His was a burden, 
but mine was a welcome freight, had it 
not been from a carious tooth, which 
imparted to the breath of this con¬ 
fiding Juliet an odour not exactly 
similar to that of violets. 

The coach drawing up rapidly, her 
head (bonnet and all) fell down into 
her lap with a jerk. 1 was afraid it 
had fallen oflf for ever; but my fears 
were at an end when she cried out, 
“ Losh mel I have had a comfortable 
nap—needeessity has no law.” From 
-the operation of the same cause, the fat 
man lust liis balance, and fell to tlie 
left on the affligi of the rheumatism, 
“ like Mount Ai-tna on the Titans,” 
as Burry Cornwall would emblematise 
it, but was received in sullen silence, 
and regained an equipoise on coming 
to his senses. 

One after another we shook our ears, 
as Bums would say, bowed to each 
other, and disappeared into the multi¬ 
tudinous human cattle-show exhibition 
of one of the most crowded streets in 
the Scottish capital. In half a minute 
the vehicle stood on the pave, empty, 
like many an unsuspecting head, and 
silent as a scolding wife who has suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the last word. 
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BEV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

We endeavour to vary the attraction of our Gallery by selecting now the London' 
lioni whose outward Adam may be unknown to nine hundred among a thousand 
of our provincial admirers — now the ornament of some rural district, who has 
never, perhaps, breathed the air of the metropolis for a week on end. Here, for 
example, is the Hector of Bremhill, one as much the observed of all observers in 
the west of England, as Wordsworth is in the north; but who might probably 
walk from Whitechapel to the White Horse Cellar without being recognised, 
by a single passer-by, for any thing more than a fair specimen of your old- 
foshioned shoyeHiat. 

The last time he came up, it was to attend the musical festival in West¬ 
minster Abbey; on which occasion he penned fourteen lines, worthy of the only 
English sonnetteer who can claim a place in the same file with Milton and 
Wordsworth. He then lodged under the roof of the most urbane (who is also 
the most Urban, as contradistinguished from Cockney) of our poets. Bowles 
amused himself now and then during his stay, as old Crabbe had done in like 
circumstances before him, with an evening stroll to ilie theatres; where, in the 
sweet security of incog., he might either hiugh his sides sore at Liston, or strain 
his optics dim at TagUoni. The first pight he did not come home till somewhere 
between one and two. “ My dear friend,” said his host, “ I was afraid some¬ 
thing bad happened—you must have lost your way“ I did,” quoth Bowles; 
“ I turned east instead of west, 1 believe, and I don’t know how far 1 might have 
gone astray, had I not fallen into conversation with two very elegant ladies, who 
were so kind as to conduct me in safety to your door.” “ Lucky man 1 —and 
did you part company without finding out Irho they were ?” “ No,” said our 
original, “ they gave me their tickets; and one of them was a particularly merry 
young lady — perhaps you know her [here he handed a card across the table]. 
And she said, to make sure of my calling to thank her for her convoy, 1 must 
give her a keepsake by way of pledge.” “ By all means,” grunted Sara; “ be 
sure you call on Mrs. Stafford, 15 Lisson Quadrant, and reclaim the little 
sixpence." “ Stafford!—’tis a high name 1” observed the .sonnetteer; “ 1 should 
not wonder if she were an honourable.” Moore did not mention if Rogers actually 
allowed the old boy to make out his visit to the lovely aristocrat of Paddington. 

We do not wish to be very particular in our biography of this poetical Parson 
Adams, because he has himself begun the publication of liis Memoirs in monthly 
numbers; and we should be sorry to interfere with a work so sure to deserve 
extensive circulation. Moreover, who but himself could fill up, with satisfactory 
details, the outline of a personal career so calm, so innocent, pursued from youth 
to age in the happiest of all human localities — that of the vine-mantled rectory 
of the sequestered English valley — only varied latterly by an annual migration 
of three winter months to the well-swept, wide-echoing close, that adjoins the 
most graceful of cathedrals. Since he left Oxford, even then distinguished 
beyond her wralls by that 12mo, of which both Wordsworth and Coleridge have 
recorded, that to it they owed their first impetus — since the blooming youtli left 
the bowers of Charwell, until the gray-haired sage gave, all-unconscious, his 
sitting to Croquis, such has been the peaceful lot of him who certainly has a far 
better title than Bogers to be called “the grandfather of our living poets.” A 
couple of his self-affiliated progeny have already been alluded to — thumping 
twins, it must be allowed; and if we were to reckon up tkeir intellectual seed, 
we think our patriarchal designation would pass nem. con. 

It has pleased Jeffrey to say, that Bowles will only be remembered for 
his controversy with Byron. We think he was wrong in that dispute; but 
we reject the sentence of the Northern, as false, faithless, and worthy of no 
acceptation. Bowles is an original genius, if our age has produced one; and, if 
he had never penned a single syllable of prose, bis place would have been as 
secure as even Byron’s own—to say nothing of the puisne judge’s. 

Farewell, dear old bard 1 lA>ng may you continue to enjoy your morning 
fiddle and your evening pipe — the affectionate respect of your parishioners, 
and the worshipful admiration of your brethren of the cleri-sy. And whenever 
you revisit the great city, even Babylon, the mistress of abominations, be sure 
you remember not to forget that Oliveb has a rump and dozen at your service 
— and that our niece, Miss Fitzyokke, will see you safe home to No. 22. 
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THE REPUBLICS OP THE NEW WORLD. 


The recognition of the independence 
of the ci-devant Spanish colonies by 
llie mother country (for, we believe, no 
longer docs any doubt remain that such 
is contemplated) has been a matter of 
much discussion in those circles, the 
members of which are so deeply inter¬ 
ested in the advancement of the several 
republics. But looking with a dispas¬ 
sionate eye upon the question, it is 
not difficult to see that the old leaven 
of Liberalism is a large component 
part of the concession, and that it is 
little else than anotl)Gr head of that 
hydra-juggle by which the people of 
England have been trepanned into the 
advancement of their capital, the sacri¬ 
fice of their merchandise, the endamage¬ 
ment of their credit, and the supervision 
of had debts, to afford mob-created 
ministers an opportunity of obtaining 
the “ sweet voices ” of the multitude 
at tlie price of sterling solidity. If the 
Utilitarian quacks of the day could be 
credited, this recognition was alone 
wanting to elevate “ the new world," 
as Mr. Canning was pleased to term it, 
into a mass of nations, by whom com¬ 
merce would be advanced, civilisation 
progressed, and the old world reinvi¬ 
gorated through the consequent increase 
of intercourse. But the whole is hum¬ 
bug, fiction, delusion, and clap-trap ; 
a mere piece of charlatanism, in which 
the main chance is lost sight of for the 
sake of moonshine. The “ new world ” 
from the first has pilfered the old one, 
has forfeited its original letter of credit; 
and “ the recognition ” is given as a 
second letter, that it may pilfer the 
more. 

We will not here advert to the reck¬ 
less ruin which “ the spirit of liberty” 
(as the act of ingeniously cutting throats 
and prostrating nations is now called) 
has wrought for those splendid regions, 
where nature required only tranquillity 
instead of cultivation, and offered gra¬ 
tuitously to the pruner of her exube- 
ratrees, every luxury that fertility could 
afford. To this we need not advert. 
It is proclaimed in the broken credit 
of every “ independent state,” in 
the blood-stained fields of every pro¬ 
vince, in the desolate town and de¬ 
caying city, in the shipless harbours 
and deserted ports, in the mountain, 
in the plain, in the valley, in the 
monthly revolution, in the general and 
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perpetual succession of anarchy; in'all 
these has “ the spirit of liberty ” been 
seen in its genuine colours. 

In order to shew the value of any 
recognition by Spain, let us take a 
review of the situation in which the 
republican states, formerly calling that 
monarchy their master, now stand. Of 
the whole of the ancient possessions of 
Spain in the new world, there is not 
one clothed in the republican garb that 
is not bankrupt; and the whole con¬ 
duct of their different governments— 
if a certain knot of desperate adven¬ 
turers can be called governments— 
has been worthy of the first display of 
their “ independence.” 

However the poor and tortured 
Indians might have had just cause 
of complaint against Spanish ruje, 
doomed, as they were, to the sunless 
mine or arid plain, it is certain that 
the Spanish colonists had little cause 
to murmur, for never was dominion 
held over colonial possessions so loose¬ 
ly, carelessly, and indulgently, as that 
exercised over her American colonies 
by Spain. The Spanish residents were 
the sovereigns de facto of the soil; an 
imperfect account of the state of affairs, 
glossed over with tribute, in the shape 
of occasional transmissions of the pre¬ 
cious metals, satisfied the penury or 
avarice of the mother country, and 
gilded the vices and oppressions of the 
colonists. But “ the Liberals ” of tlie 
Spanish transatlantic dominions were 
unable to resist the temptation afl'orded 
them,.when Spain herself was overrun 
by the legions of Buonaparte, and 
required that succour she had hereto¬ 
fore afl'orded in the hour of need. It 
is true that the Spanish colonists re¬ 
fused submission to the sway of Napo¬ 
leon ; but it is equally a fact that they 
seized upon the opportunity of involv¬ 
ing the parent slate in a colonial con¬ 
test, at a period when she was indif¬ 
ferently resisting a powerful foreign 
invasion, and that, by renouncing her 
in her hour of weakness and danger, 
they aided in the attempt at her anni¬ 
hilation. 

As with the Whalleyites, the Wak- 
leyites, the liumeites, and all those 
other great obscures, who appear born, 
like the locust visitation, for mischief 
and annoyance, country was as nothing 
— private gain, general pillage, and 
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this be eflected ? It can only be by 
force of arms, npt by foroe of law; and 
oor President Vargas, if he waited for 
is restitution by the latter, might have 
remained at St. Thomas’s until he had 
eaten the Danish governor out of his 
government. 

He has since, in fact, been restored 
to his authority by aid of the persua¬ 
sive bayonet; but the germ of revolt 
still exists. Puerto Cabello, a fortress 
of the first importance, remains, up to 
our last advices, in the possessioii of 
the insurgents; while the smoking 
ruins and the wandering troops of 
mendicants, shew how pitiless and un¬ 
sparing is civil war. We will ask of 
the merchant, the speculator, and the 
manufacturer, of what value is the re¬ 
cognition by Spain of such a republic 
as this ? Why, every town will in the 
end be independent— 

‘^hose will take who have the power, 
And those will keep who can.” 

Thus is situated one portion of old 
Colombia. We may fairly say old, 
for she has dipped deep in the de¬ 
bauchery of revolution, and a prema¬ 
ture decay is her reward. 

New Granada,another ofthe three di¬ 
visions, is (and our readers will doubt¬ 
less scarcely credit the assertion) at the 
present moment absolutely anrevolu- 
tionised ; but we would by no means 
guarantee its so remaining, even to 
the appearance of the next Number of 
Regina. The accounts before us state 
that the congress had finished its sit¬ 
ting, with apparently about as brilliant 
results as might be expected from 
St. Stephen’s, if Mr. Roebuck were 
premier, and Mr. Daniel Whittle Har¬ 
vey the lord high chancellor. 

The third estate, however, that of the 
Equador, is enjoying the full luxury of 
civil war—is actually rioting in inde¬ 
pendence and liberty. General Flores, 
the president (we believe of his own 
electing), is opposed by General some¬ 
thing or other. Towns are sacked, 
throats are cut, proclamations are 
issued, battles (with five missing and 
one killed) are fought; and that ex¬ 
tremely useless appanage to a nation, 
known by the name of commerce, is 
destroyed or forgotten. Such is the 
third division of the Colombian re¬ 
public ; and we again take leave to 
ask of what Worth is the recognition of 
the independence of this republic by 
Spain to the English nation, the 


English merchant, or the English cre¬ 
ditor ? 

In Peru, matters are in a still worse 
state; and the course of events there 
places “independence” in a most ridi¬ 
culous light. The “ pomp and circum¬ 
stance” of the official affairs of this 
republic remind us forcibly of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street, who transmo¬ 
grified themselves, in their address to 
the government, into “ the people of 
England.” 

Of the precise number of revolutions 
and constitutions Peru has been blessed 
with since her “ casting off the yoke,” 
we profess to be in a great measure 
ignorant. All we know is that they 
have been “ plentiful as blackberries,” 
and that, like the shadows in Macbeth, 
president after president has flitted 
away, leaving nothing but “ a wreck 
behind.” 

It is to the present, not the past, 
situation of Peru, to which our remarks 
will apply — a condition that will prove 
the recognition of its independence a 
mockery, and its claim to the dignity 
of an independent state a farce. It is 
somewhat difficult to say who is the 
actual president of this republic, there 
being at the last accounts from thence 
no less than three “ Richmonds in the 
field,” who have torn the unfortunate 
nation into three pieces, and who, each 
with his own peculiar band of raga¬ 
muffins, is ravaging, under some atro¬ 
cious pretext, the whole extent of the 
republic. Some few months since one 
Obregesto was elected jrresident of 
the state; and, after a sharp contest 
with his predecessor. General Gamarra 
—who, although his legitimate and 
constitutional period of service had 
expired, thought the power of mulcting, 
with impunity and without risk, too 
good a thing to be parted with quietly 
—who, in fact, clung to the presi¬ 
dential chair as the itinerant ex-chan¬ 
cellor did to the woolsack,—we repeat, 
after a sharp contest, this Obregesto 
was acknowledged at Lima, General 
Gamarra sent into banishment, “ tran¬ 
quillity,” as a moment’s cessation of 
anarchy is called, was restored, and 
the half-beggared trader began again 
in the circles of commerce to exhibit 
the fragments of his plundered store. 
Tranquillity, it is evident, is an ex¬ 
ceedingly unpopular article in the 
new world; and Peru has decidedly 
furnished no exception to this parti¬ 
cular. Obregesto had scarcely had 
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lime to warm bis presidential cushion, 
before a certain great unknown, de¬ 
lighting in the name of Salavery, and 
who had the command of the garrison 
of Callao (the port of Lima), which 
garrison consisted ofa tail ” of 250 
desperadoes, thought fit to make a 
dash at the wares of the merchant; 
and accordingly marched willi his troops 
(if we may be excused tlie libel) against 
Lima. . Obregesto, who seems to have 
been animated with all the heroic 
valour of les braves licfges, thinking 
“ discretion was the better part of 
valour,” with a llurneish economy, 
preferred flight to the wasting of 
“ villanous gunpowder,” and accord¬ 
ingly decampea, bag and baggage, 
without beat of drum, leaving the 
people of the capital to the tender 
mercies of General Salavery’s “ tail.” 
The latter, masters of Lima, did what 
all “ tails ” may be expected to do, 
if they are furnished with the oppor¬ 
tunity. They tacked to their motto of 
liberty, that of equality—comraenoed 
a sort of division of goods and chattels 

— levied a series of voluntary contri¬ 
butions—and where perverseness was 
displayed, they did as other eminent 
freedom-mongers are famed for doing, 

— they imprisoned them for “ refusing 
to answer.” Here we have two com¬ 
petitors for the plunder of Peru, on the 
scene of action, and a third subse¬ 
quently appeared in the person of 
General Nieto; whose pretensions are 
doubtless of magnitude, although we 
blush to acknowledge we are among 
the few who never heard of him before. 
Peru is, consequently, at the present 
moment in the enviable state of having 
one line of ports blockaded by Salavery; 
her chief port ofCallao, by Nieto; while 
Obregesto is,locust-like,ad vancingfrom 
Cuaeo against her capital; and thus 
does there exist in this republic a ge¬ 
neral withdrawal of all confidence, an 
utter stagnation of trade, one unsparing 
range of bankruptcy, and a complete 
dissolution of all those ties by which 
a nation is bound together. 

May we not ask here, whether a 
people whom a rabble of 250 tatter¬ 
demalions can revolutionise (we are 
aware a smaller body of similar cha¬ 
racters are attempting such on a 
mightier scale, but they must fail) is 
entitled to be considered an inde¬ 
pendent state? If so, there is not a 
province in Ireland that ought not so 
to be indcpcndaUiunisalf nor a brawler 


of “ the tail ” who ought not to be a 
crowned monarch of the same. 

What, then, will thfc recognition of 
Peru do for those to whom she is in¬ 
debted, or to those who were lured to 
her shores by the hope of peaceful 
traffic, and have been plundered of 
their hopes and property by the brigand 
dissensions of her dishonest authorities ? 

If any recognition by Spain should 
dupe the English merchant to venture 
his wares into the ports of Peru, from 
an idea that the republic must progress 
in consequence, he will lose liis ven¬ 
tures, and he will deserve to lose them. 

If, on the other hand, this recogni¬ 
tion should form, as we think that it 
very likely will, a pretext for a new 
attack upon the pockets of our capi¬ 
talists, we have only to say that they 
must be loan-mad indeed, if they are 
duped to make advances to govern¬ 
ments, as short-lived as a Whig admi¬ 
nistration, and about as honest as''ihe 
faction supporting it. 

Central America, or, as it is other¬ 
wise called, Guatemala, for any thing 
we can learn to the contrary, may have 
“ gone to the tomb of all tire Capulefs.” 
Whether the earthquake, by which 
Chili has been devastated, has swal¬ 
lowed it up—whether, like the Kil¬ 
kenny cals, the two factions by which 
it was divided have devoured each 
other—or whether it has come in 
“ collision ” with the comet and re¬ 
ceived a parting singe, we are, at the 
moment of inditing this, utterly unable 
to determine. We only know that, at 
the last advices, the constitution .ap¬ 
peared in a very rickety condition, 
and that there was every symptom that 
“ the crisis had commenced.’ 

The republic of Buenos Ayres, or, 
more properly, the Argentine Republic, 
holds a most distinguished place in the 
annals of anarchical liberty; she is, 
in truth, a perfect specimen of radi¬ 
cal freedom. After a monthly course 
of revolution, regularly perpetrated 
through a series of years, Gen. Rosas 
has been declared dictator, with powers 
far exceeding those of Sylla, all mo¬ 
derate modes of government having 
been found utterly insufficient to se¬ 
cure even the tranquillity of a year. 
One of the most eminent of the mili¬ 
tary chiefs of the republic. General 
Quiroga, has been recently offered up 
at the shrine of independence, having 
been most barbarously butchered, with 
all his suite, on his return from the 
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interior to Buenos Ayres. Insurrection 
has been perpetually breaking out in 
one or other of fhe Argentine provinces 
— constitution upon constitution has 
been promulgated, and as rapidly vio¬ 
lated or overturned. The commerce 
of the country is prostrated—its credit 
is a dead letter; and, as a last resource, 
the republic lias sought shelter under a 
despotism to which the rule of the 
parent state was a rule of milk and 
honey. Will the recognition of the 
independence of Buenos Ayres by 
Spain redeem its solvency, revive its 
trade, reorganise its finances, repeople 
its bankrupt ports, recrowd its aban¬ 
doned harbours ? Will it, in fact, 
do any thing ? Not a jot, not a jot. 

The stale of Mexico is rapidly ad¬ 
vancing towards monarchy, and tliere 
seems little doubt that ere long Gene¬ 
ral Santa Anna, the present president, 
will assume the diadem. The people 
of the republic have this consolation, 
that any change must be for their ad¬ 
vantage ; for here, as with the other 
ex-colonies of Spain, one revolution 
has been but the precursor of another. 
Of ail the republics of the new world, 
Mexico teems most with natural wealth; 
and but for the perpetual usurpations 
to which this state has been subjected, 
its station must have been high on the 
map of nations. As it is, from the time 
ofYturbide to the present day, some 
petty., tyrant has played his upstart 
hour, has trifled with the welfare of 
the community, has looked only for 
selfish gratificution, has acted as the 
freebooter would to the traveller he 
had overcome—pillaged and disap¬ 
peared. Each province of this republic 
lias indeed, under its military governors, 
been in a great measure independent 
of the central government; and each 
of these functionaries has ever been 
more anxious to advance his own in¬ 
dividual influence, with a view to the 
ultimate seizure of the supreme autho¬ 
rity, tlian to govern that pottion dele¬ 
gated to his rule, in such a fashion as 
would turn its resources to the general 
good, and by unity produce prosperity 
and peace. The assumption of the 
cliief authority by Santa Anna (this, too, 
was effected by revolution) cannot but 
be considered as promising future be¬ 
nefit to Mexico. Prior to'his seizure 
of power, some three or four feeble 
parties were alternately overthrowing 
eacli other. The laws of the one were 
superseded by the meteor regulations 


oF the Other ; "and these, again, were 
rescinded by the teia|K>mry supremacy 
of a third. But the party at the liewdi 
of which President Santa Anna is now 
placed has, like the brazen serpent of 
Moses, devoured the feebler ones by 
which it was surrounded; and the 
energy of mind, the decision, and the 
daring promptness of its leader, seem 
all to infer that if the mailed hand 
grasps with apparent violence now, 
it is that it may hereafter cast away its 
gauntlet, and tender, without fear of its 
being trampled upon, the healing olive- 
branch. The (recently terminated)revolt 
of tlie state of Jacatecas has even been 
the source of benefit. It lias brought 
the president in immediate contact 
with one of those subordinate governors 
who were almost independent of the 
power by which they had been ap¬ 
pointed ; it has shewn these func¬ 
tionaries that the law has set a 
boundary to their authority, and that 
submission to the general government 
is not only provided for by the consti¬ 
tution, but will be enforced by those 
in whose hands has been placed the 
power of doing so. In his proceed¬ 
ings against this insurgent state, and 
its leader, Alvarez, the president has 
shewn his di termination that the laws 
of the republic shall be enforced > while 
the clemency be has displayed since 
his conquest is equal proof that it was 
to support those laws, and not for the 
purposes of vengeance, that he marched 
against his fellow-citizens; and that he 
did not forget that those he was com¬ 
pelled to chastise were a portion of 
that great republican family of which 
he was a member. 

Mexico has, during the past year, 
undergone an entire and most import¬ 
ant change of government; the abolition 
of the federal system, so generally 
prayed for, having been effected ; and 
the “plan ofToluco,” by which cen¬ 
tralism was established, having been 
adopted. Under such an amelioration 
of rule, it was expected that Mexico 
would have rapidly risen from that 
prostration she has so long been de¬ 
graded by; when, from an unexpected 
quarter, has an additional curse ap¬ 
peared, and withered every idea of the 
early progress of the republic. Texas, 
a laige district of the northern part of 
Mexico, dividing it from Louisiana, 
one of the United States, has suddenly 
taken up arms against the government 
of Santa Anna, and is, at the present 
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moment, in open rebellion ; having 
defeated the government forces, seized 
upon several important places, and 
having even attempted the port of 
Tampico itself. Texas is almost en¬ 
tirely inhabited by American adven¬ 
turers, who having, in the first instance, 
received permission to locate in the 
territory, have speedily followed up 
the permission by demanding that 
Texas^ should be formed into a pro¬ 
vince— that it should have the power 
of returning members to the congress 
of Mexico — that, in point of fact, 
“emancipation,” thorough and com¬ 
plete, should be awarded; and this 
not being immediately complied with, 
they have flown to arms, determined 
(as the elegant phrase of tlie Reformers 
is) to “ go the whole hog.” Our last 
intelligence from this quarter left the 
two parties shooting each other’s pri¬ 
soners in cold blood, and with true 
“Christine” barbarity. 

With this picture before them, the 
well-wishers of Mexico can scarpely 
be led away by an idea that the re¬ 
cognition hinted at by Spain will, in 
any shape, tend to the advancement of 
the republic. Spain has no commer¬ 
cial wealth to pour into the lap of the 
recognised state. She possesses nought 
by v^ich that germ of prosperity, barter, 
can oe efl’ected. She is but a beggared, 
bankrupt, and divided nation, much 
more likely to stifle those to whom she 
proffers her embrace than to advantage 
them. It is to the natural properties 
of Mexico, to the duration of her go¬ 
vernment, to the permanent operation 
of her civil and commercial legislation, 
that those interested must turn. A 
restoration of confidence can only re¬ 
sult from positive proof of a stable 
government having been formed. A 
perpetual changing of system frightens 
the merchant from the port. He will 
not ship his merchandise under the 
faith of regulations propounded by A, 
when they are liable to be retaxed by 
those of an entirely opposite character 
enacted by B; and may afterwards be 
confiscated by some still more recent 
determination of C. He will not fill 
his stores with goods, liable to daily 
pillage by the lawless troops of a feeble 
government, or the sans culottes bands 
of an ambitious rebel. Stability of go¬ 
vernment can alo-ne create commerce ; 
and the Spanish recognition is a mere 
sheet of parchment wasted, if the so¬ 


vereignty of the state is blown about 
like a weathercock by the party puff 
of any faction or individual. It must 
never be lost sight of, that as the non¬ 
recognition of Mexican independence 
by Spain has in no shape been the 
origin of the too frequent revolutions 
to which the republic has been sub¬ 
jected, so will the recognition of it 
have as little to do with the prevention 
of their renewal. 

With respect to Chili, we have few 
words to say—the republic, so far as 
revolt is concerned, is quiet. An earth¬ 
quake has done much damage in some 
of its provinces; and it has not yet paid 
either interest or principal of its foreign 
debt—and, we may add, we believe 
never will. 

Of the republics of Bolivia and Gua- 
tamala little is known, and little, con¬ 
sequently, need be said. They are 
states worthy of having Mr. Spring 
Rice as their chancellor of the*ex- 
chequer; and he would be equally 
worthy of the budget they would 
enable him lo produce. There would 
be no anxiety for its early production 
— whether at the beginning of the 
session, the end of the session, or after 
the session, would be of small moment* 
In fact, should that tardy and right 
honourable gentleman to whom we 
have alluded, after the termination of 
his pro tern, financial capacity here, 
feel disjioserl to throw himself into 

the tide of emigration,” from a per¬ 
fect, accurate, and impartial knowledge 
of his peculiar talent, we do not hesitate 
to recommend him to seek that cnrrent 
by which he will be borne to one or 
other of these republics. 

We may conclude this, our brief 
review of the present position of the 
republics of the new world, by con¬ 
juring the merchant, capitalist, trader, 
and speculator, not to be gulled by the 
bugbear “recognition.” It is a mea¬ 
sure merely adopted by the existing 
Spanish ministry for the sake of mob- 
favour—a sop in the pan for the 
radical and republican ragamuffins of 
Madrid—a mere mountebank phrase, 
to enable our O’Connell administra¬ 
tion to laud to our Destructives the 
“Xiiberal measures’’ of that regency, 
in support of which they have sent out 
some few thousands of luckless victims, 
to relieve the parochial burdens, and 
receive their quietus. 
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fEMALE EDUCATION, AND MODERN MATCU-MAKING. 


We intended to review this work* at 
some length, but it is written in such 
an ill-humoured, querulous strain, as 
completely to destroy any pleasure that 
might arise from a perusal of many of 
the truisms contained in it; we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves by occa- 
sicmallv directing the stream of the 
author’s remarks into a meadow of our 
own creation. And here let us hint to 
him, that it is just as easy to be impres¬ 
sive and good-humoured at the same 
time, as to be the contrary; and we are 
sure there can be no difference of opi¬ 
nion as to whicVi is most agreeable. We 
have only enjoyed one laugh during the 
perusal of the whole two volumes. It 
is a note to Chapter 1., and is introduced 
for the amiable purpose of proving that 
most of the mischief that happens in 
the world may be attributed, in some 
way or other, to women. It is not the 
author’s own, being an extract from 
Captain Skinner’s amusing Excursions 
in India :— 

“ ‘ Who is she?’ a rajah was in the 
habit of asking, whenever a calamity was 
related to him, however severe, or how¬ 
ever trivial. His attendants reported to 
him one morning that a labourer had 
fallen from a scaffold, when working at his 
palace, and had broken his neck. ‘ Who 
is she I’ demanded the rajah. ‘ A man— 
no woman, great prince,’ was the reply, 

' Who is she 1’ repented the rajah, with 
increased anger. In vain did the attend¬ 
ants assert the manhood of the labourer. 

■ Bring me instant intelligence what wo- 
man caused this accident, or wo upon 
your heads!’ exclaimed the prince. In 
an hour the active attendants returned, 
and, prostrating themselves, cried out, 

' O wise and powerful prince! as the ill- 
fated labourer was working on the scaf¬ 
fold, he was attracted by the beauty of 
one of your highuess’s damsels, and, 
gazing on her, lost his balance, and fell 
to tlje ground,’ ‘ You hear now,' said 
the prince, ‘ no accident can liappen 
without a woman being in some way an 
instrument.’ 

The author labours hard to prove that 
women have gained a false eminence 
in society, and are less intellectual now 
than they were in fonner times; but it 
is our firm conviction, that whatever 
frivolity of conduct and liglitncss of 


mind may be supposed to be the cha¬ 
racteristic of Englishwomen at the pre¬ 
sent day, is nearly altogether attribut¬ 
able to the example and influence of 
men, working on the substratum of a 
faulty and defective education. No 
one, we think, who has mixed in so¬ 
ciety, will deny that there is a very 
marked increase of vice, profligacy, and 
efleminacy, among the youths of the 
rising generation over their immediate 
predecessors. We would not stoop to 
the consideration of the subject were 
their foibles the foibles of youth, which 
coming sense and ripening years might 
rectify; but we say that their tastes, 
habits, and pursuits have not even the 
recommendation of manliness to excuse 
them, and are such as advancing years 
will confirm rather than reclaim. True 
it is that some will point to the increase 
of field-sports in refutation of our posi¬ 
tion ; but all men who know any thing 
of the matter are aware that two-thirds 
of the well-mounted sportsmen who 
appear at our cover-sides on a hunting 
morning, are there more for the sake of 
fasliion, and of turning out in a scarlet 
coat, than from any real inclination for 
the sport. Indeed, in many countries 
these dandified gentlemen are an abso¬ 
lute impediment to the sport of others; 
and, if we may credit the statement of 
that able wiiter, Nimrod, in a recent 
number of the New Sporting Magazine 
(a periodical that fearlessly lashes the 
vices and follies of the times), the gene¬ 
rality of them have not nerve enough to 
face a fence until they have acquired 
what is called “ Dutch courage,” by 
copious drams of cun de vie. And how 
should it be otherwise, when, perhaps, 
the majority of them have spent the 
night at the gaming-table, converting 
the renovating hours of rest into day ? 

Nor is it diflicult to trace the iri- 
erease of efleminacy among the rising 
generation to its proper source. The 
free and unrestrained intercourse this 
country has now enjoyed for many 
years with the Continent has enabled 
our countrymen, always forward in the 
pursuit of pleasure, to acquire and en¬ 
graft all the laxities and levities of 
southern freedom on the well-grown 
haidy plant of English corruption,—to 
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refine on debauchery, and ultimately to 
outstrip the inventors in the race of 
novelty. It has excited the astonish¬ 
ment of foreigners of all countries to 
see our unfledged countrymen roving 
over Europe fiw masters of their ac¬ 
tions, at an age when lads of other 
countries are scarcely permitted to pass 
beyond the cloisters of their conarents; 
and this freedom oi action is not con¬ 
fined to the sons of our nobility, and 
rich aristocracy,—for, indeed, to do 
them all justice, they generally send 
them accompanied by some one capa¬ 
ble of advising, if not of regulating, 
the impetuosity of youth,— but it ex¬ 
tends itself through all classes of so¬ 
ciety, as well to the half-educated son 
of the successful merchant, who dashes 
down to Italy with his gold-bespangled 
courier, and as many horses as they 
will put to his calbche, as the son of the 
inechiinic, who takes bis trip to the 
Continent by some cheap steamer which 
leaves London for Boulogne, returning 
next day, allowing its passengers (he 
intervening night to learn the language, 
and study the character of the natives. 
VVe seek not to wound the pride of 
any country; but we think the liberal- 
minded of all nations must admit that 
there is something in French and Italian 
manners and customs that accords but 
ill with the generally-conceived notions 
of the honest bluntness and sincerity of 
purpose of “ Le Skur John Bull 
and we confess that we can conceive 
no animal more disgusting than a fop¬ 
pishly inclined Englishman, perfected 
in his calling by the amalgamation of 
foreign laxities with English fooleries. 
And, to bring this apparent digression 
to bear upon the subject of the degene¬ 
racy of the female character, how, let 
us ask, can we be surprised at finding 
the weaker sex becoming less intel¬ 
lectual, and less companionable, when 
they see man—tlie being io whom 
nature and education alike bids them 
look for example—weaker and less 
sensible than themselves ? If woman, 
measuring her intellectual strength by 
the acquirements of the youths of the 
day, finds herself superior to them in 
useful knowledge and reasoning facul¬ 


ties, who can be surprised at her cow¬ 
ering beneath her own strength, and 
sinking into the frivolities of fashion, 
rather than incurring the charge of mas¬ 
culine mindedness ? Ifshe finds man 
so delicate as scarcely to brave the 
winds of heaven, lounging through the 
day on sofas, adjusting his rings, and 
arranging his ringlets, and lisping 
through the night in quadrilles, must 
not she become, if possible, more lan¬ 
guishing, and more useless, to maintain 
the relative position of her sex ? It is 
not, therefore, as Mr. Bulwer—a gen¬ 
tleman who has written more nonsense 
on the state and prospects of society 
than all modern authors put together— 
says, the “ female mind that wants cul¬ 
tivating,” but the male character that 
wants elevating, and then, by a natural 
reaction, a portion of manly radiance 
will be imparted to the weaker sex. 
But this will not be effected by writers 
preaching against the weaknesses of the 
sex one day, and ordering boots* for 
themselves on the next; but by a care¬ 
ful and steady adherence to sound, 
sensible, and praiseworthy principles, 
by which means the natural superiority 
of man will be best maintained, and 
tl»e relative position of woman ad¬ 
vanced. 

Having now disposed of this off¬ 
shoot of our subject, let us proceed to 
examine the education supplied to 
young ladies at the present day, and 
see whether it is calculated to encour¬ 
age or repress a growing effeminacy in 
man, and conclude with a speculation 
on its effect on individuals,and proba¬ 
ble influence on society. 

Nothing, to our minds, can be worse 
than the system of female education at 
“ public seminaries,” as it is now the 
fashion to call “ boarding-schools;” 
and we feel assured that it cannot long 
survive. It has not one solitary recom¬ 
mendation to save it. If, indeed, pa¬ 
rents expected their daughters to fill 
the situations that their degenerate sons 
ought to occupy, it might be well to 
send them to these “ miniature worlds,” 
to acquire a spirit of hardy self- 
dependence ; but if woman is still to 
be the kind and delightful companion 


* Returning from the Continent in the autumn, wo chanced to stroll into the 
reading-room at Calais, and, on taking up an English paper, published at Boulogne, 
found an account of the consternation that had been caused in that moral watering- 
place by the appearance of a pair of gilt boots in a bootmaker's window, which, on 
inquiry, the editor said, proved to be for a certain fashionable novelist and celebrated 
“ political economist!” 
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of o«ir bOBM», the refiner and tranquil* 
limr of our minds, the being whose 
smile,’' as Mrs. Sandford beautifully 
expesses herself, “ may be the happy 
innuence to gladden our hearts, and to 
dispel the clouds that gather on our 
brows,” we think that a public semi¬ 
nary can hardly be regarded as the 
likeliest place for the cultivation of 
qualities such as these. 

Tiie public nature of these places is, 
however, the least of the evils belong¬ 
ing to them. The system of education, 
if, indeed, education that can be called 
which lacks all the component parts of 
real utility, is five hundred times worse. 
“ We send our daughters to boarding- 
schools,” says Mrs. Hannah More, 
“to learn what?—Every thing but 
knowledge—every thing but humility 

— every thing but piety — every thing 
but virtue.” The author of Woman a* 
nhe is, in a chapter devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of female education, lays, 
with an unsparing hand, upon these 
establishments. “ The taking children 
from tlie side of their mothers,” says 
he, “ and leaving them during the 
ambiguous season of youth to the 
chance consequence of ill example, is 
attended with multifarious evils; the 
moral danger is not among the least 
to be feared ; mothers are (we tremble 
as we write it) the ruin of their daugh¬ 
ters, in patronising these hot-beds of 
mischief and self-destruction.” And 
again, a little further on, when speak¬ 
ing of the education supplied, he well 
says—“To render them desirable in 
the eyes of the other sex—to set off 
their personal charms to the best pos¬ 
sible advantage — to instruct them in 
those arts and manceuvres by which 
nature is supposed to be improved upon 

— these are the aims and ends of our 
fashionable seminaries.” 

It really is astonishing, considering 
the shrewdness and penetration of the 
sex, that mothers sliould be found 
foolish enough to believe that they can 
procure better education for tbeir 
daughters at public schools than can 
be supplied to them by governesses at 
home, under their immediate superin¬ 
tendence. Such, however, is a preva¬ 
lent and increasing opinion, particu¬ 
larly among those filling what is called 
the middle rank of life—a rank always 
heretofore regarded as the most vir¬ 
tuous, and the most happy; and we 
think it is a subject well worthy atten¬ 
tive consideration in all its barings. 


At present, the mania seems to be in 
favour of sending children to some 
place that distance lends a sort of ficti¬ 
tious charm to. Thus, for instance, at 
Edinburgh, we find {parents, in order to 
avoid, as they say, the acquirement of 
the Scotch accent, sending their daugh¬ 
ters among the sweet “ language-of- 
love”: 3 jSipeaking sisters of CoaleyTyne; 
while the Newcastle people, in their 
turn, to prevent their children catching 
what is mischievously called “ the 
burr,” transport them to Doncaster; 
whose inhabitants again, to escape 
from the contagion of the Yorkshire 
dialect, forward them to some suburban 
seminary near London ; and so they go 
on, progressing southwards, until we 
need not despair of hearing that “ Mrs. 
and Miss So-and-So” have opened a 
finishing seminary at Alexandria, or 
Algiers. But if ridicule is insufficient 
to prevent parents executing these ab¬ 
surd buckgammon-board evolutions, 
there are other considerations that we 
think will not be lost upon even the 
most thoughtless. And the most im¬ 
portant one of all is, the qualifications 
of the persons who thus undertake the 
serious and important office of framing 
the female mind. Tlie author before 
us speaks of their inefficiency in words 
of home-telling truth: 

“ Is u woman,” says he (p. 244, 
vol. ii.), “ destitute of talents for every 
other occupation of life ; she is, however, 
perfectly competent as a teacher! And 
next, as to what is taught: of all that 
connects itself with honourable utility 
they learn nothing; for the more sub¬ 
stantial parts of instruction is substi¬ 
tuted a sort of mechanical drill. The 
mind of a girl is furnished only with 
what the most ignorant can acquire, and 
which even the forgetful might retain. 
The culture, in short, both of head and 
heart, is made subordinate to the acquire¬ 
ment of certain corporeal accomplish¬ 
ments. No exertion is offered to any 
other faculty than the memory, and this 
is only loaded witii that patchwork of 
knowledge which is any thing but wis¬ 
dom. The judgment is utterly neglected, 
or forgotten ! 

" Of geography they lenm little more 
than the names of the principal states of 
Europe, or the number of counties in 
their own country. As to historical 
knowledge, they have by heart a list of 
all the kings of Europe, in the exact 
order of succession ; but the understand¬ 
ing is not a jot more expanded : with an 
intimate acquaintance as to facts, they 
have not the most limited apprehension 
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of eitber dre ^irit or jibjlosc^y ofliia- 
toiy!” 

We once had the fortune to meet 
with a manuscript copy of the private 
hints supplied to the girls at one of the 
most expensive “ finishing seminaries,” 
near London; and, what with the di¬ 
rections for getting into a carriage 
without shewing too much of the ankle; 
instructions how to treat a shopkeep¬ 
er’s apprentice; how to salute a doctor 
or physician; and how to greet a gen¬ 
tleman : had it not been for the name 
and address, we should have thought 
the document had belonged to any 
place but an establishment for the cor¬ 
rect formation of the female mind; 
and yet we have reason to know that 
such little trickeries form the staple of 
the education supplied at the majority 
of them ; and that the very highest re¬ 
commendation the keepers of them 
think they can produce is tlie number 
of eligible matches their pupils have 
formed on emerging from their super¬ 
intendence. In short, the mind is 
trained to look at matrimony as their 
beings’ end and aim ; and the educa¬ 
tion supplied is just what is found to 
take best among the butterfly flutterers 
of the day. 

It is an often-used and plausible ar¬ 
gument, in favour of these establish¬ 
ments, that the assemblage of pupils 
insures the attendance of the best mas¬ 
ters ; but this, like many pleasing delu¬ 
sions, is founded on sheer fallacy. So 
far from the keepers of them being in¬ 
fluenced in their choice by the talents 
and qualifications of the applicants, we 
state it as an undeniable fact that talent 
but too frequently operates as a bar to the 
selection of the possessor. The custom 
is, and it is one to which we would 
particularly call the attention of our 
fair readers, for all the masters who 
attend a public seminary, be they 
French or English, or drawing or 
music, or what not, to allow the mis¬ 
tress so much per cent {varying from 
ten to five-and-twenty pounds in each 
hundred) on the amount of the respec¬ 
tive bills ; and in making her selec¬ 
tion, the question of “ who will allow 
her most and not “ who is best qua¬ 
lified V is what influences her. 'I’hus, 
talent operates as a bar,—for a first- 
rate master can make more money 
elsewhere, and his place is supplied by 
one of inferior ability. •The tnis- 
tresses, it may be observed, seldom 


teach any thing themselves, and fbr 
these best of all possible teasons, that, 
in the first place, they cannot; and, in 
the second, it would diminish their 
profits, if they were to dispense with 
the service of one master who would 
allow a per centage. All they, there¬ 
fore, in general, do is, to take a large 
house, put a fine commanding blue and 
gold sign before it, print some pro¬ 
spectuses, with a view of the house on 
the top, with their charges for board, 
lodging, and education below, which 
generally amounts to about half what 
the unfortunate parents have to pay; 
the other moiety consisting of ti>e mas¬ 
ter’s charges for all the branches of 
education, single beds, washing, use of 
the globes, while they craftily insure the 
return of the pupil—at all events for a 
second half-year — by an outrageous 
imposition in the shape of entrance 
money, and the forfeiture of a certain 
quantity of plate, bed and table linen. 
The terms on the prospectus are gene¬ 
rally very high ; hut they are fixed with 
an eye to John Bull’-s idea that what is 
expensive must be good, and are by no 
means conclusive of what must be, or 
in many cases is, really paid,— for, 
sooner than lose a pupil, the keepers 
will stoop to all sorts of dirty trickery 
and arrangement. 

A sort of similar practice to what is 
observed with the masters is also 
adopted with the tradespeople who 
supply the different articles to the 
school ; the mistress either having a 
large per centage for the direction of 
her patronage, or retaining the money 
in her hands long after the parents of 
the children have paid her the amount. 
And yet it is extraordinary, that, not¬ 
withstanding all these “ pulls” in their 
favour, we seldom or ever hear of a 
schoolmistress becoming rich I on the 
contrary, they are almost always in 
difficulties ; and the proprietor of a 
large music warehouse lately told us 
that the number of pianos he lost, from 
seizure upon them for rent, was almost 
incredible. And yet these are the sort 
of people to whom we commit the 
education ofthe future managers of our 
domestic affairs! 

Then, as to the sup()osed acquisition 
erf air, carriage, ease, grace, ana all the 
ridiculous nonsense that some old wo¬ 
men suppose can be bought at these 
-places at so much an ounce, just a.s a 
grocer sells them an ounce of tea, how 
absurd it is to suppose that a person, 
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occapyiDg Che doubtful position in 
society that a schoolmistress ever must, 
can be more competent, from the occa¬ 
sional glimpses she obtains of good so¬ 
ciety, to impart what is really elegant 
and ladylike to her pupils, than their 
mothers, whose fortunes, enabling them 
to squander so much upon their educa¬ 
tions, would lead one to suppose that 
tltey have the means of entering into 
society upon a footing of freedom and 
equality. A great deal of the &lse 
value some people attach to these esta¬ 
blishments may be traced to the cir¬ 
cumstance of some few girls, whom art 
could neither aid nor spoil, having re¬ 
turned from them, and struck other 
children’s parents with their improve¬ 
ment, which absence makes more ap¬ 
parent than if it had crept upon them 
under their immediate observation ; 
that, forgetful of the fact that their 
own children’s minds may be as in¬ 
capable of receiving and perfecting 
the germ of elegant education as their 
bodies may be of being twisted into 
any like shape, off they pack them, 
just as they would a piece of bomba- 
zeen to the raillinei> to be made up” 
after the newest fhshion; and when 
they get them back, as awkward and 
more foolish than they went, are sur¬ 
prised that Mrs. —’s seminary has 
done so little for them, especially con¬ 
sidering they cost 300/. a-year apiece! 
They expect, in short, what is termed in 
the mercantile world “ a return pro¬ 
portionate to the capital invested,” for¬ 
getful that money cannot do every 
thing. Education,”says Mrs. Sand- 
ford, “ may mould, but it seldom trans¬ 
forms character;” and its operation 
must be much effected by constitutional 
bias and natural capacity. The va¬ 
rieties and peculiarities of character, 
however, are never studied, or even 
taken into consideration, at these 
places ; and Mrs. Sandford observes 
that there is a system and a routine to 
which every girl must be subjected. 
“ A few years ago,” she adds, “ this 
was by some extended even to bodily 
discipline; and we have heard of deli¬ 
cate females being sent out with their 
brothers, with perforated shoes, that 
they might be inured to hardships, 
which they would probably, in after 
life, never have to encounter.’’ 

As to the number of accomplish¬ 
ments that are thrust upon them, re¬ 
gardless of taste, capacity, or inclina¬ 
tion, it is utterly impossible for the 


human mind to receive, and properly 
digest all the varieties; yet pretend to 
learn them they must, in order that, on 
the one hand, the mistress may receive 
her per centage,and,on the other, that > 
the parents may have the satisfaction of 
saying that they have sjrared no ex¬ 
pense in the education of their children. 
Some accomplishments are hereditary; 
a taste for music, for instance, fre¬ 
quently runs in families; and yet how 
often do we see a poor girl, who has 
neither ear nor voice, suffering under 
an inftiction of music, the same as one 
whose whole soul is centered in the at¬ 
tainment. Then, as to drawing, though 
they carry home whole portfolios full 
of sketches, all but the parents know 
that they have received the finishiug 
strokes from the master; and a man 
might as well set up for an author, be¬ 
cause he copies the Morning Post 
every day, as a girl for an artist, be¬ 
cause she can copy a cow correctly. 

W ith respect to the “ ease and grace ” 
that is acquired at them, the keepers 
remind us of Mrs. Oberflachlich, in 
one of the late Charles Mathews’s 
Comic Annuals, who was continually 
studying to make her daughter look 
natural; and their endeavours appear 
to be in ueneral attended with a similar 
share of success to what her’s was. 
Let us not be supposed, however, to 
decry the attainment of elegant accotn- 
plisluneiits in females; on the con¬ 
trary, we too Justly appreciate the in¬ 
dependence the power of self-amuse¬ 
ment affords, ever to object to any thing 
that has the slightest tendency that way; 
but what we contend for is, not the 
smattering of many sciences, but the 
perfect attainment of a few; and this 
will be best effected by allowing free 
range to the intellectual powers, and 
marking the bent of inch nation in Ctirly 
life—a thing that is seldom thought of 
at a public school. We go along with 
Mrs. Sandford, when she says, “ What 
a woman knows is comparatively of 
little importance to what a woman is. 
Let her mind be enlarged, and her in¬ 
formation accurate; let her excel, if 
possible, in all she does attempt; and 
we would find no fault with her if her 
accomplishments be but few.” 

The attempted enfiarcement of nu¬ 
merous and superficial attainments is, 
however, among the minor evils of these 
places. Advancing years will dislodge 
those pursuits that find no congeniality 
in the taste; but the poisonous lessons 
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of coquetry, vanity, ambition, and 
worldly knowledge, will rankle and 
fester to life’s latest day. Although 
girls are sent to boarding and finishing 
^schools, under pretence of cultivating 
their minds; yet, if parents would can¬ 
didly admit their motives, we should 
find that they are generally actuated 
more by a desire of personal improve¬ 
ment than of mental acquirements. In 
short, they wish to see their daughters 
set off to the best possible advantage, 
and put in the surest way of making 
conquests. Now we are decided advo¬ 
cates for matrimony; but our bias is in 
favour of matrimony in its good, old- 
fashioned, primitive form, when spring¬ 
ing spontaneously from the heart, and 
not when made mere matter of pe¬ 
cuniary arrangement; and nothing, in 
our opinion, can be more destractive of 
tlie pure sentiment of love than the 
system of female education at the pre¬ 
sent day. It is ruinous to all the na¬ 
tural impulses and generous sympathies 
of our nature, and productive of*no- 
tbing but eternal struggling for worldly 
aggrandisement, and frequent painful 
and bitter mortifications. I.et a girl’s 
fortune and station be what it may, she 
is encouraged to aspire to some one 
above herself; and even where no for¬ 
tune can be given, she is still taught to 
overvalue herself, on the score of her 
unfortunate education. Before a pa¬ 
rent decides how he shall educate his 
son, he generally considers what station 
of life he intends him to hold; and we 
think that if, in considering the educa¬ 
tion of their daughters, they would ap¬ 
ply a somewhat similar rule, and ask 
themselves what fortunes they will be 
enabled to give them, they would pause 
ere they had notions instilled into their 
minds beyond all measure dispropor¬ 
tionate to what they can leave them to 
support them with. But then they 
flatter themselves that this expensive 
education, or, more properly speaking, 
this education, which teaches their 
daughters to be expensive, is to supply 
the place of fortune, regardless of the 
fact, that men are also equally versed 
in extravagance, and equally desirous 
of patching up their fortunes by mar¬ 
rying heiresses. Matrimony thus be¬ 
comes mere matter of traffic and ar¬ 
rangement, from the neighbouring 
squires, who unite their estates by the 
union of a son and daughter, up to the 
monarch on the throne, who woos by 
portraits, and all but marries by proxy. 


Indeed, according to the present aspect 
of affiiirs, matrimony seems likely to 
be confined to one or two in each 
fetnily; and this influence will not be 
felt so much either by the rich or poor, 
as by the numerous body composing 
the intermediate class, to whom we 
have all along been addressing our¬ 
selves. ITiese are the y)eople who over¬ 
educate their children, and who apply 
such a diderent standard when estimat¬ 
ing their own daughters’ pretensions, 
to what they use when their own sons 
come to contemplate the charms of 
their neighbour’s daughters. Few of 
them appear able to divest themselves 
of the idea that money alone consti¬ 
tutes true happiness, or to be able to 
comprehend that a few hundreds in the 
hands of a truly affectionate couple, 
who look to comfort, and not display, 
and unite in the promotion of a well- 
regulated economy, may be as good as 
thousands in the hands of those who 
pull different ways, liaving but one 
sentiment in common —a desire of 
making as ostentatious a display as 
possible. No moderate, well-assorted 
match, now-a-days, ever pleases any 
but the parlies themselves; and when¬ 
ever the friends, on either side, are 
unanimous in their exultations, it may 
safely be inferred that there has been a 
prodigious accession of wealth on their 
side. In saying all this, however, we 
must not be supposed to advocate 
hasty and inconsiderate matches, where 
the parties have not duly considered 
the important obligations of the state, 
and ascertained that they have the 
means of supporting themselves con¬ 
formably with their previous habits 
and station; so far from it, we contend 
that competence, coming from the one 
side or the other, is essential to true 
happiness; but we wish to see matri¬ 
mony regarded as a matter of high, and 
pure, and holy reverence, and not as a 
mere commercial speculation; for we 
look upon marriage merely for money 
as degrading to human nature, and in¬ 
finitely more contemptible when en¬ 
tered into by man than by woman. 
Man has all the active money-making 
pursuits of life open to his energies and 
his ambition; but woman may be 
driven, by an unhappy home, or by the 
prospect of future want and desolation, 
to commit an act which her better 
feelings repudiate. 

We regard the rapid increase of wa¬ 
tering-places as symptomatic rattier of 
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m^ntal ihaUkdy than of bodily inBrmity. 
TheiO aie so many fine, flaunting, for¬ 
tuneless, over-educated girls in every 
country in the kingdom, all anxious to 
inarry well, and all so much ** above 
themselves,’' if we may be allowed the 
expression, who are allured by the re¬ 
port of the splendid conquests made at 
tliem, that three months at a watering- 
place begins to be talked of as a thing 
almost essential to existence. And 
now we begin to reap the fruits of 
boarding-school education. The iirst 
false step that prompted the parents to 
have their children’s heads filled with 
nonsense produces a second, by in¬ 
ducing them to follow up the ill-spent 
money by a further outlay, in endea¬ 
vouring to procure them husbands to 
support those notions of extravagance 
which they have had instilled into their 
minds, without being able to give them 
the means of gratifying. They turn 
their eyes to these lands of promise— 
“ watering-places,” and make what little 
they could leave them less, by en¬ 
countering the impositions and ex¬ 
penses attendant upon all places of 
fashionable resort. 

Jt must be borne in mind that we 
are still addressing ourselves to the in¬ 
termediate class of society, between the 
rich, whose wealth allows them to do 
whatever they please, and go where 
they like, and the happy, humble class, 

Beneath the level of all care.” 

And this being the case, we leave the 
great world of I.ondoii out of our spe¬ 
culation,—because, unless a family has 
wealth without stint, and a previously 
well-established acquaintance to com¬ 
mence upon, they may all die of old 
age before they make any progress in 
society. Indeed, we regard London as 
the very worst field for modern fortune- 
hditing. The amusements and pur¬ 
suits oi life are so scattered and various, 
that even if a youth had the inclination 
to fall in love, he lives in such a perpe¬ 
tual whirlwind, that it is ten to one 
against his finding time for it; and if 
he could, according to present fashion¬ 
able nonchalance, he would probably 
vote it “slow”—a thing better deferred 
until the dull season in the country. 
Moreover, there is no denying that this 
is a most decidedly anti-matrimonial 
age. Women are educated in such 
fine and expensive habits—have such 
magnificent ideas of the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the sex,—and so many things 


are now coastderad necessaries thet; 
heretofore were regarded as luxuries, 
that few men can afford, and fewer care 
to venture upon, a wife. There is a 
singular circumstance connected with 
watering-places which most visitors 
must have observed—which is, that the 
generality of the frequenters are people 
from a distance. This may proceed from 
tlie well-established doctrine of no one 
being a prophet in his own country;' 
but in tne present advanced state of 
internal communication, it is the height 
of absurdity for people to imagine they 
can remain unknown, if any one think 
it worth while ferreting out “ who they 
are.” Indeed, the espionage system of 
watering-places is becoming almost as 
perfect as the passport one of the Conti¬ 
nent; and every place of any importance 
has its autiquated dowagers, who make 
it their business to inquire into every 
person’s affairs, and are fed and fitted 
in proportion to the information, real 
or imaginary, they can communicate; 
or firee-and-casy privileged sort of peo¬ 
ple, who roll about with tlieir bands in 
tiieir sides, asking “ home questions,” 
in such a careless, guileless simplicity 
of manner, that many a novice is iie- 
trayed into answering just in the spirit 
they appear to be put; so that, before 
a season is well commenced, all the 
“ prize-men,” as they are called, are 
sorted and appropriated on the reci¬ 
procity system,—Lady- agreeing 

not to interfere with Mrs.-’s daugh¬ 
ter and Sir Charles, if Mrs. - - will 

allow her ladyship’s daughter the first 
chance for Lord .John-. 

The new comers, for the first season 
or two, have generally to put up with 
tile usual supply of antiquated beaux, 
dashing adventurers, half-pay officers, 
blarney, big-calved Irishmen, and ex¬ 
otic noblemen, with long unpronounc- 
able names and short purses; a period 
of probation, by the way, through 
which, if they struggle, they may ulti¬ 
mately arrive at the privilege of pick¬ 
ing the market in the manner we have 
just described. Many, however, vanish 
during the trial,—for, with the number 
of good-looking, good-for-nothing, idle, 
pennyless squanderers, that are always 
on the look-out for “ heiresses,” it 
would be odd if girls, with the reputa¬ 
tion of wealth, should fail in procuring 
husbands. Money.must find something 
congenial in the air of a watering-place, 
for we seldom hear of girls witli less 
than tliirty thousand pounds, at any pf 
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th^m-^a Bum that, when submitted to 
the unerring criterion of a lawyer's cru¬ 
cible, frequently dwindles down to two 
or three. 

And it is just the same way with the 
male sex. Many a man is puffed off 
as an immense fortune who, in reality^ 
is subsisting on the credit of what he 
once possessed, and seeking to redeem 
his fortune by the eligible investment 
of his person. In short, watering- 
place tactics, in general, are a complete 
system of chicanery — each party en¬ 
deavouring to outwit the other, and to 
appear better than they really are. 
Many a match is made at them, but 
how few prove happy and prosperous ! 
And how should they ? They are 
hurried on with eager anxiety, fre¬ 
quently in a manner so destitute of 
even the semblance of decency, that if 
a man be really worth having, and 
possess a grain of proper pride, it is 
enough to make him break off the con¬ 
nexion in disgust; and, so far from 
affording the parties time and oppor¬ 
tunity for studying each others’ charac¬ 
ters, they marry them “ off hand,” as 
it were, and leave them the rest of their 
lives to make up their mind whether 
they are suited to each other or not. 
This “ one adventure, in which few 
people can err but once,” being taken, 
and the first tlirill of passion over, who 
can be surprised if, instead of disco¬ 
vering fresh charms at every turn, tlie 
parties should mutually discover that 
things are not exactly what tliey ex¬ 
pected '! Accusation and recrimina¬ 
tion follow, and one harsh word dis¬ 
pels all the previous dreams of felicity. 
“If there be one curse which comes to 
earth direct, with all the steam of hell 
about it, it is an ill-assorted marriage. 
Ask you, what remains in store for a 
couple so united, as they drag through 
the morning of life ?—Misery I What 
at its close?—Still, misery!” 

But it is not the principals alone 
who suffer by these unfortunate ar¬ 
rangements,— the cause descends to 
the children in tenfold aggravation. No 
greater misfortune can befal a family 
than to be born of parents who trail 
through a life of perpetual discord and 
collision. To them “ no home can be 
sweet,”— for peace must tly from a 
house divided against itself. W*hat, 
then, if it be the mother’s fault 1 How 
gloomy must be their prospect; for, as 
Mrs. Sandford says, “ none can supply 
her place — none can feel her interest; 


and as in iiifeticy ii 
nuwe, so in t^Mliibdd the is the best 
guardian arid instroetress. Let her 
take what l^ljp she may, nothing can 
supersede her exertions. She must 
gm the tone to character; she must 
infuse the principle; she must <x>m- 
municate the first lessons, which are 
never forgotten, and which bring forth 
fruit, good or evil, according as the 
seed may be.” 

There can be no more touching 
passage in the life of a great man than 
when he recurs, with feelings of affec¬ 
tion, to the objects and recollections of 
his home; and where shall we find a 
higher, a purer incentive to honour¬ 
able exertion, than the blest reflection 
that our steps are watched with inter¬ 
est by those whose hearts will beat re¬ 
sponsive to our own ? Many a man 
owes much of his success in after life 
to the kind and encouraging advice 
and sympathies of a mother; and ere 
we too harshly censure the errings and 
failings of our fellow men, it may be 
well to consider the heart-depressing 
difficulties with which their career may 
have been surrounded. The misfor¬ 
tunes of the sons, however, form but 
the lighter part of the catalogue of 
miseries that spring from such unfor¬ 
tunate connexions. The sons can quit 
the unhappy roof, and wander home¬ 
less through the world ; but the daugh¬ 
ters must remain, the daily witnesses 
of the unnatural strife; and what an 
example, and what a prospect, for 
succeeding generations, must such 
scenes afliird 1 No wonder, then, that 
unhappy marriages increase,—for sure¬ 
ly purgatory itself can scarcely equal 
the miseries of such a home. No 
wonder that they fly to the first offer 
they can get—preferring to encounter 
the evils that they know not of, ra^r 
than support the grievances they^P> 
dure. 

How changed from ^tlie good old 
times, when marriage was evidence of 
the union of kindred and affectionate 
hearts, instead of a mere settlement of 
worldly aflairs! How changed from 
the days when, instead of being tricked 
out for balls, bazars, and fancy fairs, 
our fair countrywomen were educated 
in modest, homely virtues, and taught 
to look forward to being the com¬ 
panions and helpmates of man, instead 
of the mere toy of his idle hours, pur¬ 
chased by the surrender of a portion 
of his property; when the superficial 
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accom[)liBhina:tts, of modem seminaries 
were supplied wUh useful learning; 
and, instead of the indecent doctrines 
of their demi-rep conductors, advice 
such as the following was inculcated 
by their mothers: 

“ Ah ! friend ! to dazzle let the rain 
design; 

To raise the thought, and touch the heart, 
he thine! 

That charm shall grow, while what fa¬ 
tigues the ring 

Flaunts and goes down—an unreguarded 
thing:” 

when, instead of children growing up 
amid a struggle between their parents, 
they saw nothing but fondness towards 
each other, and affectionate solicitude 
for their happiness,—when, instead of 
the stirrings and jealousies that attend a 
modern race after heartless fashion, 
people were contented with their sta¬ 
tion in life, marrying among those with 
whom their lot had been cast,—when 
authors had not mooted the point of 
sexual equality,—and woman, acknow¬ 
ledging life superiority of her lord, an¬ 
swered the description of the poet: 


" Oh ! bleat wdth temper, whose uu- 
clouded ray 

Can moke to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 

* a a • 

She who ne’er answers till a husband 
cools; 

Or, if she rules him, never shews she 
rules; 

Charms by accepting, by submitting 
Bwayei, 

Yet has her humour most when she 
obeys.” 

We have now traced, as fully as our 
limits will permit, the nature and dis¬ 
astrous consequences of the present 
system of female education. It is a 
subject well worthy of the most atten¬ 
tive consideration, fraught, as it'is,with 
the most important consequences, not 
only to society, but to posterity ; and 
happy shall we esteem ourselves if our 
humble efforts should cause one over- 
fond, over-sanguine parent to pause, ere 
she enters her daughter on a career be¬ 
set by all that makes common prudence 
trtimble, and pure morality shrink and 
shudder. 


SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

No. II. 

SHAA-SAAK-DITHIT, OR THE EAST OF THE BOEOTHICS. 


The aborigines of the vast rugged 
region of Newfoundland were a nation 
of savages, known to the other Indians 
by the name of Bocothics, and by Eu¬ 
ropeans generally called Red Indians. 
Of all the American tribes, they alone 
have never had any reciprocal, or, at 
least, no understood intercourse with 
Europeans. We know little of their 
l^ory : they have passed away from 
4pfacG of the earth, ignorant of the 
evil or good of civilisation ; and yet 
their name will be recorded in the 
annals of the western world as tliat 
of a nation who existed in the simplest 
state of society, and hunted alike by 
Christians and heathens. 

They were always clad in furs—the 
hairy side within, and the outer painted 
with red ochre. Hence the name given 
them by the English traders. They 
believed they were created from arrows 
stuck in the ground by the good spirit 
— that the dead went to a far countiy, 


to be merry with their departed friends. 
If they were vindictive and revengeful, 
it must not be forgotten tliat they were 
shot by the English and French fisher¬ 
men and traders, with as little scruple 
as if the Bocothics were red foxes. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century, they were numerous and 
powerful as their Mik-mak neighbours, 
with whom they were at that period in 
habits of friendly intercourse. A soli¬ 
tary tradition* tells us that they had 
incurred the displeasure of the French 
fur-traders, whose nation then held 
sway in those regions. A reward was 
offered for the scalps, heads, or bodies, 
of the Boeothics. The Mik-maks, 
tenapted by the premium, slew two 
Boeothics, and carried off their heads. 
These were by accident discovered by 
some Red Indians who were passing 
at the time, and saw the heads of two 
of tlieir tribe within the prow of the 
Mik-mak canoe that was about to 


See Shaa-naon-dithit's disclosures hereafter. 
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convey Iben to quarters of the 
Frendi commandant ut Marasheen. 
A scheme of revenge was secretly 
planned. They invited the Mik-maks 
to a feast. The guests were arranged 
each beside a Boeothic; and the latter, 
on the preconcerted signal being made, 
slew each tlje Mik-mak beside him. 
The Bo^tbics reUied to the remote 
districts of the interior. War ensued ; 
and the intercourse of the Mik-maks 
with Europeans, which taught them 
the use of fire-arms, gave them mur¬ 
derous ascendency over the primitive 
Boeothics, who had no arms but bows, 
arrows, and wooden spears. 

From that day the weapons of Eu¬ 
ropeans, whether wielded by the red 
man or the white, have been directed, 
for the deadly purpose of extermination, 
against the Boeothics—often towards 
their open breasts and unstrung bows ; 
and even more fiercely than ever during 
the beginning of the present century. 
They have been wantonly destroyed, 
when hunger compelled them to leave 
the recesses of the interior. Ruthless 
barbarity on the part of Europeans 
inculcated distrust and abhorrence of 
any sign of, any contact with, civilisa¬ 
tion, in the breast of the Red man. 

The government of Newfoundland 
finally endeavoured to establish an 
intercourse with them. But trie unin¬ 
terrupted injury they had experienced, 
and the inexorable, unforgiving spirit 
of savages, were not easily to be re¬ 
moved or conquered ; while, at the 
same time, notwithstanding the go¬ 
vernor’s proclamations, the furriers and 
fishermen continued the destruction of 
the Red Indians, boasting of their 
affording more deliglitful sport than 
fox-trapping and beaver-hunting; and 
allf^itig, as a palliative, that the 
Boeothics came in the night from 
their lurking places, to rob the fishing- 
and traps — at which time the 
fishermen and furriers lay in ambush 
and shot them. 

In 1803, Admiral Oambier, at that 
time governor, ofiered a reward to any 
one who would bring to him a live 
Boeothic—it required little price to 
bring him a dead one. In consequence, 
a female was captured by a fisherman, 
who surprised her while she was pad- 


dl»g in a canoe towardii an islet in 
quest of birds’ eggs. She was carried 
to tlie governor’s quarters, kindly treat¬ 
ed and gaily clad ; yet nothing would 
induce her to let her fur dress go out 
of her hands. She was loaded with 
presents and sent back, in charge of 
the man who captured hi^r, to be de¬ 
livered in safety to her people.* What 
became of her is not known. Another 
attempt was made in 1809 to establish 
an intercourse with the Bo^thics, but 
without meeting any of the tribe. 

Ill 1816, Captain Buchan, after a 
most fatiguing interior journey of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, disco¬ 
vered traces of them, and surprised 
three families in as many wigwams. 
Tliey were paralysed with the utmost 
consternation; but he finally succeeded 
in establishing an apparently amicable 
intercourse with them. A fire was 
kindled ; and they presented him with 
venison steaks, and deer fat, run into 
small cakes, which they ate with lean 
meat 

He gave them knives, handkcrchiefe, 
and various articles. In return, they 
offered him furs. He left two volun¬ 
tary hostages with them, for the faith¬ 
ful restoratioa of four Indians, who ac¬ 
companied liim back to where he had 
left liis presents and heavy baggage, 
about twelve miles below. Before 
reaching the baggage, three of the 
Indians ran off. On the following day 
Captain Buchan returned towards the 
wigwams. He arrived on the third 
morning,— the remaining Indian es¬ 
caped; and Captain Buchan immedi¬ 
ately after found the men he had left as 
hostages lying stretclied on the snow, 
dead and headless. The Boeothics had 
all disappeared, and he consequently 
returned without success. 

In the winter of 1819 a party of 
riers, on proceeding up the interior* 
the Red Indian lake, met two mep and 
a woman of the tribe. They captured 
the female ; and her husband, a noble¬ 
looking man above six feet in beighth, 
who seeming determined to rescue his 
wife, was barbarously shot, as was also 
the other man. 

This woman was carried to the go¬ 
vernor’s, and named Mary March, from 
the month in which she was captured. 


* This roan was accused of having murdered her for the sake of ftie presents she 
had. This he indignantly denied afterwards to Mr. Cormack; although, at the same 
time, he felt no scruple m saying that, he bad shot more B<^othics, with hia long 
<• Fogo ” duck-gun, than he could remember, 
vox.. XIII. KO. LXXV. 
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She also ym, sent back with presents, 
during the following year, in charge 
of Captain Buchan; but she died on 
board his vessel at the mouth of the 
river Exploits, and he carried her body 
up the lake to where he thought her 
tribe would most likely 6nd it. 

The final jjyppearance of the Red In¬ 
dians was during the winter of 1823, 
on the ice at an arm of Notre Dame 
Bay. They came, as it appeared, in a 
starving condition, from the wooded 
and rocky fastnesses of the interior, 
and three of their women gave them¬ 
selves up to the furriers. Near the 
same place, on the day before, a 
Boeothic man and woman approached 
two English furriers, making signs for 
food. Can it be credited in Europe ? 
the man was shot in mere sport; and 
the woman, who in despair remained 
steadfast over the body of her husband, 
was also shot through the back and 
chest: both instantly expired ; and, to 
this day, those who murdered them are 
said to boast of the horrid deed ! Such 
was the melancholy fate of this primi¬ 
tive, fierce, and proud tribe. What 
remains to be told of them, the writer 
of this sketch owes to the enterprise 
and philanthropy of his adventurous 
friend Cormack, the only European 
who ever succeeded in crossing the 
stubborn, rugged territory of Newfound¬ 
land ; and who afterwards, from purely 
philanthropic views, underwent the 
fatigue and privations of a hazardous 
expedition, in the disinterested feeling 
expressed in his own words: “ The 
situation of the unfortunate Bocothics 
kindles my warmest sympathy, and 
loudly calls on us all to do something 
efficiently good, were it only for the 
common cause of humanity. But we 
have more to account for, both before 
the judgment-seat of God and the 
moral tribunal of public opinion. An 
awful debt of justice is due to the 
Bocothics, ere their whole race perish. 
I'or my own satisfaction, I have for a 
time relieved myself from all other 
avocations, and 1 am now on my way 
to that part of the country which the 
surviving remnant of that tribe have of 
late years frequented, to endeavour to 
gain a friendly interview with some of 
them before they are entirely annihi¬ 
lated ; but it w’ill most probably require 
many such interviews and some years 
to reconcile them to the approaches 
of civilised man.” He proceeded to 
Twillingate, a wild island on the 


northern coast, and from thence sailed 
to the river Exploits, where he ar¬ 
rived on the 30th of October, 1827, 
and on the following day commenced 
his daring and difficult journey into 
the interior, accompanied by an active 
Abenaiqui, an experienced mountaineer 
Indian from Labrador, and an adven¬ 
turous, spirited young Mik-nj^k. On 
the fourth day’s travel over the inland 
wilds, they discovered traces of where 
the Boeothics had been, probably not 
later than a year before. Among other 
remains were canoe-rests, a spear-shaft 
eight feet long, parts of old canoes, and 
fragments of their skin dresses, &c. 

“ Beside these,” says Mr. C., ‘*we 
were elated by other encouraging signs. 
The traces left by the Red Indians are 
so peculiar that they cannot be mis¬ 
taken. This spot has been a favourite 
place of settlement with these people. 
Here are the remains of one of their 
villages, where the vestiges of eight or 
ten mamateeks, or winter wigwams, 
eaoli intended to lodge six to eighteen 
or twenty persons, are close to each 
other; there are also the remains of 
several summer wigwams. Close to 
each rnamaleek, there is a square or 
oblong pit dug in the earth, about four 
feet deep, for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing stores. Some of these were lined 
with birch-bark. There was also the 
remains of a vapour-bath,” From this 
“ deserted village,” Mr. Cormack pro¬ 
ceeded across the country to a branch 
of Hall’s Bay, where he, with his In¬ 
dians, slept one night at the house of 
some furriers, from whom he could 
get no information. “ Indeed, we could 
hardly have expected any; for these 
and such people,” says be, “have been 
the unchecked and ruthless destroyers 
of the tribe, the remnant of which we 
were in search of.” From this place 
they re-entered the country, and, after 
a weary journey over a rugged and 
broken country, they ascended the 
mountain summits south of White 
Bay, and in view of the heights east 
of the Bay of Islands, on the coast of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. South and 
west of this position lay the famed 
Red Indian Lake. 

The region in which our traveller 
now arrived lies within the parallels of 
latitude in North America, where the 
magnitude of the forest trees, and the 
stern ruggedness of the north, seem to 
contend with each other as to which 
will advance furthest on the domains 
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of the other. In summer, the sylvan admiration. No canoe could be dis- 
^pire assumes and maintains a luxu- covered moving on its placid surface, 
riant glorious ascendancy. In winter, We were the first Europeans who had 
the storms and frosts of the icy regions seen it in an unfrozen state; for the 
reign paramount, and, withstood only three parties who had visited it before 
by the funereal,indomitable firs, denude were here in the winter, when its waters 
earth and tree of all verdure. During were frozen and covered with snow : 
each season I have sojourned amidst they had reached it from l4low, by way 
those desolate, yet sublime solitudes, of the river Exploits, on the ice. We 
But I will not digress, and must take approached the lake with hope and 
up Cormack’s interesting manuscript, caution; but found, to our mortifica- 
and let him speak for himself. tion, that the Red Indians had deserted 

“ It was near the middle of Novem- it for some years past. My party had 
ber, and the winter had commenced been so excited, so sanguine, and so 
pretty severely in the interior. The determined to obtain an interview of 
country was every where covered with some kind with these people, that on 
snow, and for some days past we had discovering, from appearances every 
walked over the small ponds on the where around us, that the Red Indians, 
ice. The summits of the hills on which the terror of the Europeans, as well as 
we stood had snow on them, in some the other Indian inhabitants of New- 
places many feet deep. The deer were foundland, no longer existed, the spirits 
migrating from the rugged and dreary of one and all of us were very deeply 
mountains of the north, to the low and affected. The old mountaineer was 
mossy ravines, and more woody parts particularly overcome. There were 
of the south; and we inferred, that if every where indications that this had 
any of the Red Indians had been at long been the central and undisturbed 
White Bay during the past summer, rendezvous of the tribe, when they had 
they might at that time be stationed enjoyed peace and security. But these 
about the borders of the low tract of primitive people had abandoned it, 
country before us, at the deer-passes, after having been tormented by parties 
or employed somewhere else in the of Europeans during the last eighteen 
interior, killing deer for winter nrovi- years. Fatal rencontres had on these 
sions. At these passes—which are occasions unfortunately taken place, 
particular places in the migration lines “ We spent several melancholy days 
of path, such ^s the extreme ends of, wandering on the borders of the east 
and straits in, many of the large lakes, end of the lake, surveying the various 
the bottoms of valleys, between high remains of what we now contemplated 
and rugged mountains, fords in the to have been an unoffending and cruelly 
large rivers, and the lake—the Indians extirpated people. At several places, 
kill great numbers of deer, with very by the margin of the lake, are small 
little trouble, during their migrations, clusters of summer and winter wigwams 
We looked out for two days from the in ruins. One difference, among others, 
summits of the hills adjacent, trying to between the Boeothic wigwams and 
discover the smoke from the camps of those of other Indians is, that in most 
the Red Indians, but in vain. These of the former there are small hollows, 
hills command a very extensive view of like nests, dug in the earth, around the 
the country in every direction. fire-place, and in the sides of the wig- 

“ We now determined to proceed warn, so that I think it probable these 
towards the Red Indian Lake, sanguine people have been accustomed to sleep 
that at that known rendezvous we would in a sitting position. There was one 
find the objects of our search. wooden building, constructed for dry- 

« Travelling over such a country, ing and smoking venison, still per- 
except when winter has fairly set in, feet; also a small log-house, in a dila- 
is truly laborious. pidated condition, which we took to 

“ In about ten days we got a glimpse have been a store-house. The wreck 
of this beautifully majestic and splendid of a large handsome birch-rind canoe, 
sheet of water. The ravages of fire, about twenty-two feet in length, com- 
which we saw in the woods for the paratively new, and certainly very little 
last two days, indicated that man had used, lay thrown up among the bushes 
been near. We looked down upon the at the beach. We supposed that the 
lake, from the hills at the northern ex- violence of a storm had rent it in the 
tremity, with feelings of anxiety and way it was found, and that the people 
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who were in it had perished, for the 
iron nails, of which tliere was no want, 
all remained in it. Had there been any 
survivors, nails being much priied by 
these people, they never having held 
tradingintercourse with Europeans,such 
an article would most likely have been 
taken out foWise again. All the birch- 
trees in the vicinity of the lake had 
been rinded, and many of those of the 
spruce fir, or var (pinus balxamifera, 
Canadian balsam-tree), had the bark 
taken ofij to use the inner part for food, 
as noticed before. 

“ Their wooden repositories for the 
dead are in the most perfect state of 
preservation. These are of different 
constructions, it would appear, accord¬ 
ing to the rank of the persons entombed. 
In one of them, which resembled a hvil, 
ten feet high, and in length and breadth 
nine to ten. In the centre, at t!ie 
height of four or five feet, it was floored 
with square poles,— the roof was co¬ 
vered with the rinds of trees, and in 
every way it was well secured against 
the weather and tlie intrusion of wild 
beasts. TIte bodies of two full-grown 
persons were laid out at length on the 
floor, and wrapped round with deer¬ 
skins. One of these bodies appeared 
to have been entombed not longer than 
fiVe or six years. VVe thought there 
were children also laid in here. On 
first opening this building, by removing 
the posts which formed the ends, our 
curiosity was raised to the highest pilch ; 
but what added to our surprise was the 
discovery of a white deal coffin, con¬ 
taining a skeleton neatly shrouded in 
white muslin. After a long pause of 
conjecture how such could have been 
here entombed, the idea of Mary 
March occurred to one of the party, 
and the whole mystery was at once 
explained. 

“ In this cemetery were deposited a 
variety of ailicles, in some instances 
the property, in otliers the representa¬ 
tions oftlie properly and utensils, and 
of the achievements of the deceased. 
There were tvvo small wooden images 
of a man and woman, no doubt meant 
to represent husband and wife; a small 
doll, which we supposed to represent 
a child (for Mary March had to leave 
her only child behind, which died after 
she was taken) j several small models 
of their canoes, two small models of 
boats, an iron axe, a bow, and quiver 
of arrows, were placed by the side of 
Mary March’s husband, and two fire¬ 


stones (radiated iron pyrites,from which 
they produce fire, by striking them to¬ 
gether) lay at his head ; there were also 
various kinds of culinary utensils, 
neatly made of birch rind, and orna¬ 
mented ; and many other things, of 
some of which we did not know the 
use or meaning. 

“ Another mode of sepulture which 
we saw here was, when the body of the 
deceased had been wrapped in birch 
rind, it was, with his property, placed 
on a sort of scaffold about four feet and 
a half from the ground. The scaffold 
was formed of four posts, about seven 
feet iiigh, fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground to sustain a kind of crib, five 
feet and a half in length by four in 
breadth, with a floor made of small 
squared beams laid close together hori¬ 
zontally, and on which the body and 
property rested. 

“ A third mode was, when the body, 
bent together, and wrapped in birch- 
rind, was enclosed in a kind of box on 
the ground. Tiie box was made of small 
square posts, laid on each other hori¬ 
zontally, and notched at the corners to 
make them meet close. It was about 
four feel by three, and two and a half 
feet deep, and well lined with birch 
rind, to exclude the weather from the 
inside. The body lay on its right side. 

“ A fourtli, and the most common 
mode of burying amon^ these people, 
lias been to wrap the body in birch 
rind, and cover it over with a heap of 
stones, on the surface of the earth, in 
some retired spot. Sometimes the body, 
thus wrapped up, is put a foot or two 
under the surface, and the spot covered 
with stones. In one place, where the 
ground was sandy and soft, they ap¬ 
peared to have been buried deeper, and 
no stones placed over the graves. 

“ These people appear to have always 
shewn great respect for their dead, and 
the most remarkable remains of liiem, 
commonly observed by Europeans at 
the sea-coast, are their burying places. 
These are at particular chosen spots; 
and it is well known that they have 
been in the habit of bringing their dead 
from a distance to them. With their 
women they brought only their clothes. 

“ On the north side of the lake, 
op|)Osite the river Exploits, are the ex¬ 
tremities of two deer-fences, about half 
a mile apart, where they lead to the 
water. It is understood that they di¬ 
verge many miles in a north-westerly 
direction. The Red Indians make these 
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to lead the deer to the lake, during the 
rariodical migration of those animals. 
The Indians, stationing themselves near 
where the deer get into the water to 
swim across, the lake being narrow at 
this end, pursue the animals in their 
canoes, and kill them with spears. In 
this way they secure tlieir winter pro¬ 
visions before the severity of the winter 
sets in. 

“ There were other remains of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, peculiar to these people, 
met with about this lake. 

“ One night we encamped on the 
foundation of an old Indian wigwam, 
on the extremity of a point of land 
which juts out into the lake, and ex¬ 
posed to the view of the whole country 
around. A large fire at night is the 
life and soul of such a party as ours ; 
and, when it blazed up at times, 1 could 
not help observing that two of my In¬ 
dians evinced uneasiness and want of 
confidence in things around, as if they 
thought themselves usurpers on the 
lied Indian territory. From time»im- 
memorial, none of the Indians of the 
other tribes had ever encamped near 
this lake, fearlessly, and as we had 
now done, in the very centre of such 
a country; the lake and territory adja¬ 
cent having been always considered to 
belong exclusively to the lied Indians, 
and to have been occupied by them. 
It had been our invariable practice 
hitherto to encamp near hills, and be 
on their summits by the dawn of day, 
to try and discover the morning smoke 
ascending from thelled Indians’camps; 
and, to prevent the discovery of our¬ 
selves, we extinguished our own fire 
always some length of time before 
daylight. 

“ Oitr only and frail hope now left 
of seeing the lied Indians lay on the 
banks of the river lixploits, on our re¬ 
turn to the sea-coast. 

“ The lied Indian Lake discharges 
itself about three or four miles from its 
north-east end ; and.its waters form the 
river Exploits. From the lake to the 
sea-coast is considered about seventy 
miles; and down this noble river tlie 
steady perseverance and intrepidity of 
my Indians carried me on rails in four 
days; to accomplish which, otherwise, 
would have required probably two 
weeks. We landed at various places 
on both banks of the river on our way 
down, but found no traces of the lied 
Indians so recent as those seen at the 
portage at Badger Bay, Great Lake, 


towards the beginning of our excursion. 
During our descent, we had to con¬ 
struct new rafts at the different water¬ 
falls. Sometimes we were carried down 
the rapids at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, or more, with considerable risk 
of destruction to the whole party, for 
we were always together on one raft. 

“ What arrests the aflention most, 
in gliding down the stream, is the ex¬ 
tent of the Indian fences to entrap deer. 
They extend from the lake downwards, 
continuous, on the banks of the river, 
at least thirty miles. There are open¬ 
ings left here and there for the animals 
to go through, and swim acro.ss the river; 
and at these places the Indians were 
stationed, and killed them in the water 
with spears out of their canoes, as at 
the lake. 

“ 1 lere, then, connecting these fences 
with those on the north-west side of the 
lake, is at least forty miles of country, 
easterly and westerly, prepared to in¬ 
tercept ail the deer that pass that way 
in their periodical migrations. It was 
melancholy to contemplate the gigantic, 
yet rude, efforts of a whole primitive 
nation, in their anxiety to yjrovidc sub¬ 
sistence, forsaken and going to decay. 

“There must have been hundreds of 
Red Indians, and that not many years 
ago, to have kept up these fences and 
pounds. As their numbers were less¬ 
ened, so was their ability to keep 
them up for the yrurposes intended, 
and now the deer pass the whole line 
unmolested." 

Mr. Corrnack returned to the mouth 
of the river Exploits on the 29tlrNo¬ 
vember, after a journey of extraordinary 
fatigue over two hundred and twef ty 
miles of the lied Indian territory. He 
collected several articles among the 
deserted encampments and sepulchres; 
such as several models of canoes, which 
arc made of frame-work covered with 
birch rinds, and very high, and pecu¬ 
liarly formed at the prows, so as to 
form a kind of pigeon-breasted shield 
against arrows; also bows, spears, a 
complete deer-skin dress ; the iron 
pyrites, by means of which they kindled 
fires; two sculls, that of an old warrior, 
which bore the mark s of several wounds, 
one of which had cleaved the lower jaw; 
it, however, reconnected in healing: 
another wound was evidently caused 
by a .shot. The other was the scull 
of a female. In both the teeth were 
perfect. 

On his return to St. John's, an insti- 
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tattoo ^as formed for the purpose, if 
possible, of discovering the Boi^hics. 
The Indians who accompanied Mr. 
Cormack were retained on the esta¬ 
blishment. Since that period they 
and others have made several unsuc¬ 
cessful journeys. The most hidden 
and wild places among the ravines 
and previously unknown solitudes have 
been penetrated. The furriers have 
advanced into, and in winter occupy, 
the most retired parts of the Red In¬ 
dian country. The tribe has vanished 
from the face of the earth; and the tale 
of their extinction forms an infamous 
stigma, a dark series of crimes, in the 
historic pages of both French and 
English colonisation. 

Of the three women who were cap¬ 
tured at Notre Dame, the youngest was 
living on the return of Mr. Cormack 
from his expedition. Soon after he sent 
to the north, and had her conveyed to 
St. John’s, where he gave her a com¬ 
fortable asylum in his house. Her name 
in her own language was pronounced 

SHAA-NAAN-niTUIT. 

She was the last of the Boeothics. Her 
person, in height above the middle sta¬ 
ture, possessed classical regularity of 
form. Her face bore striking similarity 
to that of Napoleon, and the olive cast 
of her complexion added to the resem¬ 
blance. Her hair was jet black ; her 
finely pencilled brows—her long, dart¬ 
ing lashes—her dark, vigilant, and pier¬ 
cing eyes, were all remarkably striking 
and beautiful. Her teeth were white, 
even, and perfectly sound. Her hands 
and feet, small and well formed. She 
never laughed. Her smile was an exer¬ 
tion to do so, not a feeling. She from 
the first exhibited a predisposition to 
pulmonary disease: yet her appetite 
was sharp, and she ate more food than 
most European women. Having been 
four years among the English settlers 
in the remote part of the northern coast, 
and being remarkably apt to learn, she 
could, on arriving at St. John’s, make 
herself tolerably well understood in 
English. Great hopes were entertained 
of her becoming the instrument of esta¬ 
blishing an intercourse with her tribe. 
She, however, constantly persisted in 
refusing to accompany any of the ex¬ 


peditions in eeanlili of the Boed^ics; 
saying it was an invariable religious 
principle laid down by her people to 
sacrifice to the manes of the Victitns 
slain by the whites and Mik-maks any 
Bocothic who had been in contact 
with them. 

Mr. Cormack provided her with 
crayons, and teaching her how to use 
them, in a few months she was able to 
represent various subjects which he re¬ 
quested her to draw relative to the cus¬ 
toms of her tribe. She always preferred 
red crayons, and with them drew the 
profiles of various persons of her nation. 
That they were resemblances seems 
probable; for if taken from her, and if 
afterwards requested to draw the same 
persons, the likenesses exactly resem¬ 
bled those she previously sketched. 
That of her father was uniformly the 
same — the features, particularly the 
nose, were strictly Roman.* She also 
sketched groups, exhibiting the Boeo¬ 
thics in their camps, villages, and in 
their canoes; also rude sketches of 
their mode of hunting and snaring 
deer. 

Mr. Cormack gleaned whatever she 
recollected relative to her tribe : the 
traditional account she gave of their 
rupture with the Mik-maks is that 
stated in the beginning of this sketch. 
She related, “ that from infancy all her 
nation were taught to cherish animosity 
and revenge against all other people; 
that this was enforced by narrating, 
during the winter evenings, the innu¬ 
merable wrongs indicted on the Boeo¬ 
thics by the white men and by the 
Mik-maks; that a tradition of old 
times told that the first white men 
that came over the great lake were 
from the good spirit, and that those 
who came next were sent by the bad 
spirit; and that if the Boeothics made 
peace and talked with the white men 
which belonged to the bad spirit, or 
with the Mik-maks, who also belonged 
to the bad spirit,, that they would not, 
after they died, go to the happy island, 
nor hunt, nor fish, nor feast in the 
country of the good spirit, which was 
far away, where the sun went down 
behind the mountains.’' 

Her tribe believed that the aurora 
borealis consisted of happy messengers 


• I have a copy of Suetonius (printed at Amsterdam in 1497), which belonged 
to Gibbon, and which I purchased among other books lost summer, 1834, at the sale 
of his library, at Lausanne; in it, the medallion profile of Tiberius is nearly an 
exact resemblance of that which Shaa-naan-dithit sketched of her father. 





that came from the good spirit to watch 
oyer the Boeothics; and that the .spi¬ 
rits of the dead came also hack to 
watch over the actions of their living 
friends. 

She said “ her father and lier lover 
and her mother were with the good 
spirit, and that she would go there too; 
but that she would not go back to the 
Red Indian Lake, because she would 
be killed there, and not be buried with 
the things she should want for her 
journey.” 

She declared that it was impossible 
for any of her tribe to exist much longer. 
Her reasons were satisfactory. At the 
time when she and the other two females 
surrendered, the tribe had been re¬ 
duced to so small a number that they 
were unable to keep up the deer-fences; 
and being driven from the shores, and 
from the fish and the oysters, and the 
nests of water-fowl, their means of ex¬ 
istence were completely cut off. Tlie 
athletic man shot so barbarously, in 
the winter of 1819, was the,most 
powerful leader and hunter of the tribe. 
Her brother, mother, sister, and a young 
child, were shot the summer before that 
year, when attempting to reach an 
island, in a canoe, to collect the eggs 
of wild fowl. Her father, who had 
been a chief and a swift hunter, died 
some moons after; and her lover, at a 
time when they were perishing for want 
of food, followed a deer for some days 
over the country, which was covered 
with snow, and, lying down to rest, 


he fell asleep and was frozen to death. 
Shaa^naan-dithit must at the time have 
been little more than sixteen years of 
age ; and she and her lover’s two sisters 
were left helpless and destitute of food 
during one of the most severe winters 
remembered. All the inland waters 
and the bays were frozen up; the snow 
lay several feet deep on the ground. 
Impelled by hunger, they ventured to 
the coast, and were, as has been stated, 
captured. The other women died soon 
after. She, although her youth adapted 
her more readily to a new mode of 
living, was never after in good health ; 
and, as she grew up, her predisposition 
to consumption—a disease common, it 
appears, to her tribe—was apparently 
sapping her vitals. Her manners were 
easy and graceful—her temper gene¬ 
rally calm; but on occasions, when 
some of the servants treated her, as she 
thought, with disrespect, her fierce In¬ 
dian spirit kindled—the savage eye 
darted fire and vengeance; and the 
uniform kindness of Mr. Cormack 
alone would subdue the tempest which 
raged in the bosom ofShaa-naan-dithit. 

He had occasion to return to Eng¬ 
land, and during his absence the attor¬ 
ney-general of the colony took her to 
his house. Consumption now crept 
rapidly through her frame; she became 
uneasy in her new dwelling, and was 
carried to the hospital, where, a few 
weeks afterwards, on the 6th June,1829, 
expired the east or the Boeothics. 
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HEBREW IDYLS. 


No. VII. 


THE bride: a dramatic idyl. 


persons. 

THE bridegroom. 

THE BRIDE. 

Chorus of Virgins, her attendants. 

The Followers of the Bridegroom. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN, the Toyol memugev 
Vine-dressers, ^c. 

Scene. — The Inclosure of the Palace and Royal Gardens. 

Note. —Some critical and explanatory Notes bare been prepared, but from their 
length they are necessarily omitted. 

SCENE I. 

Bride, Virgins, and Chamberlain ; afterwards, Bridegroom. 


BRIDE. 

With softest kisses let his mouth kiss mine. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yea! for thy love will sweeter be than wine. 

VIRGINS. 

Yeal for to him thy own peculiar bloom 
Is fragrant as the sweets which thee perfume. 
The Virgins love thee, for thy name is gone 
Abroad, like a poured perfume. 

BRIDE. 

Lead me on. 


VIRGINS. 

We hasten after thee. 

BRIDE. 

But me the King 

Himself will to his inner chamber bring. 

VIRGINS. 

In singing thee will we lift up the voice. 
Exulting praise thee, praising thee rejoice. 
Thy love is sweeter than the fragrant wine. 
And like the morn thy loveliness doth shine. 

BRIDE. 

Black am I— 


VIRGINS. 

Beautiful— 


BRIDE. 

As Kedar’s tents. 

VIRGINS. 

As the King’s curtains and habiliments. 

BRIDE. 

Oh, look not on me,— 1 am black to see; 

The scorching sun hath much discoloured me. 

IVJy kindred heaped me with contempt and hate ; 
The sons of my own mother made me wait. 

And watch the vineyards,—so their scorn was shewn: 
I watched the vineyards, nor was one mine own. 
Where dost thou feed the flock, my soul’s own sweet! 
Where put to shelter from the noontide heat ? 
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Why should I like a muffled stranger be 
'Mid flocks of others, white I search for thee ? 
vinoiNs. 

Fairest of women, if thou canst not tell, 

Follow the flock-track—it will guide thee well; 

Or feed thy kids the shepherds’ tents beside, 

Where, till he come, none ill shall thee betide. 

BRIDEGROOM (meeting them). 

I likened thee, ray love, on thy advancing, 

To the proud steeds in Pharaoh’s chariot prancing. 
Thy cheeks reflect the sheen of jewels rare. 

Set in thine ears, and on thy forehead fair; 

Thy neck with beads is beautiful—but we 
Richer adornment will have made for thee, 

A dress of costly stuff and precious things. 

With silver studs and golden borderings. 

BRIDE. 

I on the King threw nard of pleasant smell,— 
llie nard was sweeter as on him it fell. 

To me my dearest, my beloved one, 

A perfume is of myrrh and cinnamon; 

Therefore my love betwixt my breasts shall lie 
Through all the night, as precious spicery. 

Sweet is my love to me, within his bower. 

As is En-gedi’s clustering hennah-flower. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Lo ! thou art passing beautiful, my love,— 

Lo 1 beautiful, with eyes o’ the turtle dove. 

BRIDE. 

What beauty, my beloved, in thee is seen! 

How sweet our flowery bed ! how fresh the green! 
How blooms our carpet with its lively woof! 

Cedars the beams, and cypresses the roof I 
I am a wild flower of the open field — 

A lily of the sort the valleys yield. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

A lily in the midst of thorns, my fair ! 

If any with the daughters thee compare. 

BRIDE. 

And thou amid the sons, compared with these. 

Art as the citron midst the forest trees. 

1 longed to make its shadow my retreat. 

And to my taste its fruit will be—how sweet I 
Oh, bring me to the banquet-house, and raise 
Love's banner o’er me with its starry blaze. 

Ob, bring me citrons, cordials—for I need 
Refection,— lam faint with love, indeed 1 
Under ray head his left arm doth uphold me. 

His right doth softly, tenderly infold me. 

Ob, by the does, and fawns that follow them, 

I charge you, daughters of Jerusalem I 
Let not the slumber of my love be shaken; 

Stir not, I charge you, till himself awaken. 

SCENE II. 

Bride and Virgins. 

BRIDE. 

’Twas my love’s voice! he comes! behold him leaping 
Upon the mountains, o’er the hillocks sweeping! 
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As light of foot as any fawn is he,— 

Fleet as the roebuck—and be speeds to me 1 
He stood behind our fence and peeped, secure 
Of welcome, through the flowery coverture, 

And at the lattice shewed his lovely head, 

And tenderly to me, his true love, said,— 

“ Arise, and come! my loved and lovely one; 

For, lo I the winter o’er, the rain is gone; 

The ground is garnished with the bloom of flowers; 

The birds are singing in the groves and bowers; 

Her love>8ong now tlie turtl^ove distils; 

Its fruit with richest juice the flg-tree fills; 

The new vine*blossoms scent the clear ealm air 
With sweetest fragrance: rise and come, my foir 1 
My dove, that in the clefts of rocks dost hide, 

Where to the spoiler entrance is denied. 

Speak to me, love, and let thy face appear— 

Lovely thy face, and sweet thy voice to hear. 

“ My vineyard-keepers! watch the vines with cave. 

And take the foxes which for spoil repair, 

Or else they will the tender grapes devour, 

And leave no vintage for the vintage-hour.” 

My love is mine, and 1 am his indeed; 

Will not my love among the lilies feed ? 

Stay till the day breathe, and the shadows flee,— 

Stay with me, my beloved, and comfort me!” 

But as I spake, he turned him to depart— 

On Bether’s tops so bounds the startled hart. 

I sought ray dearest on my bed at night; 

1 sought, but could not find my soul’s delight. 

I said,—“ I will arise, and to and fro 
In quest of my beloved one will go. 

Him will I seek ’mid night’s uncertain shades, 

In the broad places and the colonnades. 

Where has he gone and left his love behind him ?” 

I rose and sought him, but 1 could not find him. 

The nightly watchers, as they went their round. 

Me running all about at random found. 

“ Tell me 1 oh tell me, watchers of the night. 

Have ye I oh have ye seen my soul’s delight?” 

Scarce had I passed them when my love I found, 

And round him eagerly my arms I wound; 

Nor would release him from my fond embrace. 

Until I brought him to my mother’s place. 

Oh, by the does and fawns that follow them, 

I charge you, daughters of Jerusalem I 
Let not the slumber of my love be shaken; 

Stir not, 1 charge you, till himself awaken. 

SCENE III. 

Virgins; aflemards, Bridegroom and Bride. 

FIRST VIRGIN (on sight (yf the Bride with the bridal train). 

Who is it from (be desert comes, 

Like to a cloud of smoke, which gums. 

Bought from the merchant store, dispense— 

A smoke of myrrh and frankincense ? 

SECOND VIRGIN. 

It is the royal palanquin 1 
Around it sixty men are seen. 

Of Israel’s warriors famed afhr, 

Sixty swordsmen, (mined lo war. 
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Each has his sword upon his thi|^, 

Lest some iear of night be nigh. 

The palanquin King Solomon 
Had made from wood of Lebanon. 

The feet are made of silver; 

Of cloth of gold the cushion ; 

The hangings are of purple; 

The inside is Mosaic, 

Inlaid with many a broidered gem, 

Love-mottoes over every one: 

The daughters of Jerusalem 
Embroidered it for Solomon. 

THIRD VIRGIN (oJi Sight of the King coming to meet his Bride). 
Daughters of Sion 1 look and see — 

Who coraeth yonder? who is he ? 

Lo! the crowned King appearing, 

And the golden circle wearing, 

With the which his mother crowned him, 

On the day whereon he bound him 
By the holy marriage-vows 
To his lovely, loving spouse. 

Enter Bridegroom and Bride. 

BRIDEGROOM (having lifted her veil). 

Lo 1 my beloved, thou art fair, most fair; 

Thine eyes are doves’ eyes ; and thy clustering hair 
With many a rich and glossy ringlet floats. 

Thy head adorning, as a flock of goats, 

In many a cluster hanging from the height, 

Glistens on Gilead in the morning-light. 

Tliy teeth are white and even, like the sheep. 

Twin-bearing ewes, which from the wash-pool leap. 

When they are shorn; thy mouth with beauty glows ; 

Like scarlet threads, thy lips their bloom disclose; 

Thy cheeks from out thy tresses shine to view. 

Rich in their tint as the pomegranate’s hue. 

Thy neck is like the tower beheld afar 
Which David built to keep the spoils of war; 

Within the stately tower are hung to ken 
A thousand shields—all shields of mighty men. 

Thy breasts are like twin fawns one mother bred. 

That sport and feed upon the lily-bed. 

Till the day breathe, and night be passed away 
Upon this myrrh-hill 1 my head will lay, 

And on this mound of frankincense will be. 

Fair art thou, love! there is no spot in thee. 

SCENE IV. 

Bridegroom, Bride, Virgins, and the Bridegroom's Companions. 

BRIDEGROOM, 

Hither, my partner, my espoused one^;— 

Hither, hie hither, sweet, from Lebanon. 

From steep Amana look securely down, 

From Senir’s top, and Hermon’s lofty crown; 

And from the lions’ dens, and from the height 
Of the Pard-mountains, fearless, cast thy sight. 

My spouse, my sister 1 tliou hast touched my heart. 

Hast touched my bosom in tlie inmost part. 

One look of thy dear eyes—one graceful turn 
Of thy fair neck, has made me inly yearn. 
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How pleasant is thy love, fair sister mine 1 
And how much better is thy love than wine! 

Sweeter the odours which thy robes dispense 
Than are all perfumes, spices, frankincense. 

Thy lovely mouth pure milk and honey fill,— 

The virgin honey thy sweet lips distil. 

Thy garments a delicious odour shed, 

Like that of Lebanon’s dew-sparkling head. 

A fenced and sheltered garden is my fair— 

A fountain sealed—a spring locked up with care. 

In thy rich garden are pomegranates found ; 

All sorts of precious fruits therein abound ; 

Hennah, and nard, and saffron,—incense-trees, 

Aloes, and myrrh, and ail choice spiceries. 

Thy garden has within itself a rill 

That with refreshment all its life doth fill — 

A spring of living waters; and thereon 
Run down the trickling streams from Lebanon. 

BRIDE. 

Awake, O north-wind; gently breathe about. 

Thou south, that from the spice-trees may flow out 
Their sweetest odours. Come, my love, and eat 
The pleasant fruits within tliy cool retreat. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Into my garden I am come to* thee ; 

My myrrh and spices have I gathered me; 

Have eaten honey from the comb; and wine 
Have drunk with milk. Come in, companions minel 
Come, eat and drink ; here plenty never ends; 

Drink ye, yea, drink abundantly, my friends ! 


SCENE V. 

Bride and Virgins ; afterwards, Bridegroom. 

BRIDE. 

I was asleep, but soon my heart awoke; 

My love was knocking—it was he that spoke: 

“ Open to me, my gentle one and true. 

My undefiled ! my bead is filled with dew, 

My hair is heavy with the drops of night,— 

Open, my dove, my darling, and delight 1” ' 

“ Must I now rouse me from my slumber sweet. 

Put on my raiment, and defile my feet?’' 

Through the door-hole he tried to raise the latch; 

The bar was fixed, the peg was in the catch. 

I yearned towards him, and myself I roused. 

And rose to open to my own espoused. 

My hand dropped myrrh, pure myrrh my fingers dropped 
On the door-latch, which had his entrance stopped. 

I opened to |>im—but I was alone; 

My soul was faint, because my love was gone. 

I sought, but found him not; I called his name. 

He answered not: the nightly watchers came. 

And when they found me, they my face would sec,— 
They raised my veil, they struck me, wounded me. 

I charge you, Virgins, if ye chance to find 
My own beloved, bear my charge in mind; 

Whatever else ye tell him, tell him this, 

That I am love-sick, and my love is his. 
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VIRCIMS. 

Fairest of women I what is thy beloved 
More than another, that thou thus art moved ? 

What better than another’s dear is he, 

That we receive so strict a charge from thee? 

BRIDE. 

Fair is he with his cheeks of ruddy hue, 

Among ten thousand eminent to view. 

With purest gold his faultless head compare; 

Black as a raven floats his clustering hair. 

His eyes like milk-white doves, that flock beside 
The streamlet, bathing in the shallow tide; 

His cheeks like garden-beds, which spice-flowers fill; 
His lips like lilies, which sweet myrrh distil; 

His hands like rings of gold, inlaid and bright 
With the clear sparkle of the chrysolite; 

His body like a frame of ivory made. 

And with a blaze of sapphires overlaid. 

His legs like marble pillars to behold, 

And fitly set on pedestals of gold. 

His goodly presence is like Lebanon, 

And like the cedar-trees which grow thereon ; 

Sweet is the mouth, and sweets his words express; 
And he is altogether loveliness. 

Tltis is my own beloved, my precious gem. 

My partner, daughters of Jerusalem! 

VIRGINS. 

Fairest of women ! whitherward went he ? 

Thy love, thy partner, will we seek with thee. 

BRIDE {recollecting where he has probably retired). 
He to his garden went, within the bowers 
I'o feed, and from the beds to gather flowers. 

I am all his; he dearly lovetb me ; 

Among the garden lilies feedeth he. 

BRIDEGROOM (tt’Ao incets them going to the garden). 

Fair as Jerusalem art thou to sight, 

And beautiful as Tirzah, my delight; 

And dazzling as an army’s bright array. 

With streaming banners marching on the way. 

Oh, turn aside thy tender eyes, my fair; 

They have o’ercome me; and thy clustering hair 
With many a rich and glossy ringlet floats, 

Thy head adorning, as a flock of goats. 

In many a cluster banging from the height. 

Glistens on Gilead in the morning light. 

Thy teeth are white and even, like the sheep. 
Twin-bearing ewes, which from the wash-pool leap; 
Thy cheeks from out thy tresses shine to view, 

Rich in their tint as the pomegranate’s hue. 

A bloom of virgins in the palace shines, 

And threescore queens and fourscore concubines; 

But like my perfect one there is none other; 

The only one, the choice one of her mother. 

The virgins saw her, and pronounced her blest; 

The queens and concubines her praise expressed — 

“ W ho looks forth like the morning fresh and bright; 
Fair as the moon; clear as the sun’s pure light; 

And shining like the starry hosts on high. 

That march along tha pathway of the sky ?” 
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SCENE Vt. 

Bride, Virgins, Bhideoroojt, and hi$ Companions. 

BRIDE. 

I to my sheltered garden went, to view 
The fruits that in the happy valley grew; 

To see if U>e pomegranate-buds were blown, 

And the young tendrils of the vine were grown. 

Ere I knew why I ran away in dread,— 

The chariots of Aminadib so fled. 

COMPANIONS. 

Return, Salome I turn, that we may see 
The bloom of loveliness that shines in thee. 

BRIDE. 

Why would you see Salome ? why with song 
And dance would ye attend her steps along? 

VIRGINS {having withdrawn with the Bride into a pavilion, they begin to 

undress her). 

How beautiful thy feet are in thy shoon 1 
What true proportions all tiiy limbs attune; 

Set in their sockets—as a workman’s care 
Sets in their moulding jewels rich and rare. 

Thy waist is like a goblet filled with wine; 

Thy body like a heap of wheat, which twine 
The freshest lilies; thy twin breasts appear 
Like the twin fawns of the sequestered deer. 

Thy graceful neck is to the gazer’s eye 
Like a fine tower of polished ivory; 

Tlie pools of Ileshbon in a cloudless day 
Shine clearly, and thine eyes are clear as they; 

Thy nose, so beautifully formed, doth grace 
With due proportion thy well-featured face,— 
liike the conspicuous tower that stands upon 
The jutting crest of lofty Lebanon, 

Looking towards Damascus; on thy neck 
Thy head is set like Carmel, which bedeck 
Thy braided tresses, with their glossy die, 

Rich as the royal purple canopy. 

But while the beauties of his queen we sing, 

Lo ! in the antechamber waits the Ring. 

BRIDEGROOM {entering the pavilion). 
llow fair art thou ! how fashioned for delight I 
Ill loveliness and grace how exquisite I 
Like to a palm-tree is thy graceful shape; 

Thy breasts are like the clusters of the grape. 

I will the palm-tree in ray clasp unfold. 

And on its boughs will gently lay my hold. 

And now thy breasts like clustering grapes will be; 

Thy breath like blossoms of the citron-tree; 

And thy soft speech, that trickles from thy mouth. 

Like the sweet vintage of the gushing south. 

BRIDE. 

Let my speech ever flow for thee like wine, 

Soft, sweet, and sparkling—I am wholly thine. 

I am my love’s, and evermore shall be; 

And my desire is ever towards thee. 

Love I let us now into the country hie, 

And in the villages at night we’ll lie; 

And in the morning will inspect our vines. 

See if the tendril the green stem entwines. 
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And mark what blossom ’mid the green appears, 

What budding promise the pomegranate ^ars. 

With fruit delicious will I thee content, 

And mandrake-apples of a pleasant scent. 

New fruits and old are hanging near our door, 

All which for thee have 1 laid up in store. 

Oh, that thou wert e’en as a little brother, 

Sucking the dear breasts of my tender mother 1 
Then would I go and find thee in the street, 

Fearing no scorn, and give thee kisses sweet. 

Then would I lead about my precious boy, 

And to my mother’s house conduct my joy. 

Juice of pomegranates, and spice-flavoured wine. 

The juice of fruits, my dearest, should be thine. 

Under my bead his left arm will he place. 

Me with his right will tenderly embrace. 

Stir not, ye virgins, lest his rest be shaken ; 

Stir not, I charge you, till himself awaken. 

SCENE VII. 

Bride, Virgins, Bridegroom, Vine-dressers. 

VIRGINS, 

Who cometh from the wild in beauty’s sheen, 

That, as she walks, doth on her partner lean ? 

BRIDEGROOM. 

When thou wert outcast, and none pitied thee, 

I raised thee up beneath this citron-tree ; 

Here was it that I raised thee up again. 

E’en where thy mother brought thee forth in pain. 

BRIDE. 

Oh 1 set me as a signet on thy heart. 

And on thine arm—thence never more to part. 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Yea, love is strong as death, strong as the gates 
Of Hades—never love its zeal abates; 

The darts thereof are as the darts of fire; 

Floods cannot quench this vehement desire. 

If one for love would all he hath bestow, 

He would be scorned—love is not bartered so, 

BRIDE. 

We have a little sister, small and lean. 

In whom no budding womanhood is seen; 

When she is spoken for, what shall we do, 

When the contracted lover comes to woo t 

BRIDEGROOM. 

She is a wall — and on it there shall be 
Two towers of silver for all men to see; 

She is a door, and shall be fitly graced 
With plates of cedar carefully incased. 

BRIDE. 

I am a wall, provided with the towers; 

Thine eye smiles on me, and my beauty flowers 1 
A vineyard in Baal-Hammon has the King; 

He lets it out, and yearly doth it bring 
A thousand silver shekels; mine i’ the field 
Before me shall to thee like profit yield. 

A thousand shekels shall be kept for thee; 

Two hundred more shall for the keepers be. 
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ONE OF THE VINE-DEESSEES. 

Oh 1 thou in sweetness all the sweets excellingi 
That art within the pleasant gardens dwelling ; 
The vine-dressers are listening to thy voice, 

Ob I let me hear it, that 1 may rejoice. 

BRIDE. 

Make haste, my partner, hasten unto me ; 

Be like the fawn, and like the roebuck be, 

That bounds upon the mountain-tops, where grow 
The incense-trees, and where the spices blow. 


No. VIII. 

A SONG OF LOVES. 

As the clear water from a shady spring, 

Gush from my heart my love-thoughts of the King; 
And as a ready writer’s pen, my tongue 
Sings Him for ever worthy to be sung. 

Fairer than human 1 love and grace divine 
Flow in thy mouth — God’s blessing ever thine! 

Most mighty 1 gird thy sword upon thy thigh ; 
Come with thy glory and thy majesty 1 
True, meek, and righteous, ride and prosper thou 1 
And on thy right hand place a Terror now 1 
Sharp are thine arrows—sharp the Vengeance flies. 
And smites before thee all thine enemies. 

The sceptre of all power is thine alone ; 

Thy throne, O God ! an everlasting throne. 

Goodness thou lovest, good is thy deliglil. 

And wickedness is hateful in thy sight; 

Therefore on thee doth God, thy god, outpour. 

Above thy fellows, gladness evermore. 

From ivory palaces young Beauty showers 
Odour of spice and quintessence of flowers; 

Thy robes are fragrant from the sweets they fling. 
And thou art glad because they love their King. 
Daughters of icings attend thy royal state, 

And in thy presence dutifully wait; 

And on thy right hand sits thy chief delight. 

The dove-eyed Queen in gold of Ophir bright. 

Hearken, O daughter 1 for thy gracious spouse 
Forget thy people and thy father's house. 

So shall the King for thee his consort yearn. 

Desire thy beauty, and thy love return. 

He is thy lord, and thou with graces trim 
From his free love derived, must worship Him. 

The daughter of proud Tyre shall bring her gift; 

In prayer to thee the rich their voices lift. 

The daughter of the King is pure and true, 

In golden garments radiant to the view. 

Dressed in her robes with broideriog needles wrought, 
She with her virgins shall to thee be brought. 

With gladness comes the pomp in royal state, 

Enters, rejoicing, at the palace-gate. 

From thee shall princely sons derive their birth, 

The princes and the governors of earth. 

Thine is the glory fails not, nor decays— 

Through endless ages everlasting praise! 


[MaiicH 


M. J. Chapman. 
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The thinking portion of the public 
must have felt considerable uneasiness, 
and the rest of mankind lost itself in 
vain conjecture, to account for the 
glaring fact of our having for several 
months back stopped the supplies from 
Watergrasshill, and discontinued pur 
accustomed issues of Prout Paper. It 
wer§ hard, in sooth, to cloak so ob¬ 
vious a deficit in the economy of our 
immortal Magazine; and we therefore 
fain admit that, as far as these valuable 
documents are concerned, Regina hath 
since November last exhibited what 
scientific men are agreed to denomi¬ 
nate “asolution ofcontinuity”-^while 
grammarians describe such appearance 
by the established formula, “ hiatus 
valdc dejiendus ” —the same being called 
by Lady Morgan “ a hole in the ballad.” 
No doubt Glorviiia's vernacular phrase¬ 
ology properly describes the true nature 
of the case: nor can we account for the 
circumstance otherwise than by laying 
the blame on a Fraserian, who went off 
last autumn to Italy, taking with him 
the key of the chest. A gaping void 
was thus occasioned in the periodical 
literature of the land—an awful chasm, 
to fill up which no “ Roman ” has been 
found willing to devote himself to the 
infernal gods. Our known abhorrence 
of forgery, in all its branches, has pre¬ 
vented us from applying to the smiths 
(James or Horace). The coffer has 
remained unopened, and the vacuum 
unclosed. 

Even had we been disposed to prac¬ 
tise an imposition on the public, the 
thing, in this instance, were impossible, 
Prout’s cheSt apd its contents being 
matters apart and unique: nor could 
any modern hotnme de lettres be found 
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to personate successfully our vieux de 
la rnontugne. 

To bend the bow of Ulysses, to 
wield the gridiron of Cobbett, to re¬ 
vive the sacred pigeon of Mahomet, 
to reinflate the bagpipe of Ossian, to 
reproduce the meal-tub of Titus Oates, 
or (when Dan goes to his long account) 
to get up a begging-box, must neces¬ 
sarily be hopeless speculations. Under 
the management of the original and 
creative genius these contrivances may 
work well; but they invariably fail in 
tlie hands of copyists or imitators. 

This affords us a desirable oppor¬ 
tunity of animadverting on the erro¬ 
neous theories of a new weekly period¬ 
ical called Fraser’s Literary Chronicle, 
in the fifth number of which appeared 
a polyglott “ Lament of all Nations on 
the Death of the late Mr. Simpson,”, 
the renowned Master of Ceremonies at 
Vauxhall. In the cecumenic grief for 
Simpson we cordially concur-^great 
men are in fact becoming every day 
more scarce among us — 

“We are fallen on evil days 
Star after star decays 

but we cannot approve of the arrange¬ 
ment proposed for supplying the defi¬ 
ciency. Not attending to the fact, that 
a truly original character can have no 
successor in whatever peculiar depart¬ 
ment of excellence he has made his 
own, this imaginative chroniqueur has 
indulged in the fanciful contemplation 
of various personages undertaking to 
fill the vacant office; and finally hits, 
with curious infelicity, on a ci-devant 
Lord I.^igU Chancellor of England, as 
the best qualified of the numerous 
aspirants for the empty cock hat. We 
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Munera mores. 

Sive mutatii veterem figurS, 

SiMFsdffEM in terris iniilaris, alt® 

Curitf praises, patiens vocari 

“ Brougham et Vauxball,” 

Sumat Hf.nricus vacuos honores. 

Hie amet dici pater atque praeses, 

CcBtui quando procerum proeesse, 

Curia non vult. 

The writer of these Sapphics evi¬ 
dently lakes it as a matter of course 
that, on the extinction or disappearance 
of any shining light, an equivalent may 
be readily found in some fresh lumi¬ 
nary ; or that, as among the torch- 
earners {l^lavxoi) of old, the transfer 
of Simpson’s gold-headed cane to the 
hands that whilome wielded with such 
becoming dignity the chancelloi’s mace, 
were a natural and feasible operation. 
This is a grave mistake. The process 
would, if generally adopted, produce 
unspeakable confusion in the social 
and political world. It is in vain to 
argue that some men am endowed by 
nature with such prodigious versatility 
of talent, that it is to them a matter 
of indifference whether they fill the 
highest situation ou what is called 
the bench (scammm), or preside as 
tutelary genius over a garden— Furum 
ttviumque maxima fohnido. This may 
be very well as iar as they are cob>- 
eertied; but the < public likes to see 
•very one in his proper place, the 


«#neiis pIlMwng#*' being best pro-^ 
rooted by. sueh anrangeroent, Nostra¬ 
damus, art^yed. iri the solemn accou¬ 
trements of h|s profession, and enrag^ 
in ll»e diffusion of useful knoWledgt 
among the rustics of Frattccj fonne 
in our mind's eye an impeeronation 
of individual excellence distinct, one, 
and indivisible. Petronius Arbiter sup¬ 
plies another. Brough^- and Strop- 
son may have each had' a particula of 
the aura (Uvmior which dwelt in the 
corporeal envelope of their great pre¬ 
decessors; but the metempsychosis, in 
any fuller sense, can never be said to 
take place: much less (as in the pro¬ 
posed transmission of the M. C. ship 
of Vauxhall) can the functions of the 
one at all coalesce in our imagination, 
or amalgamate with the attributions of 
the other. Some fattcy they can per¬ 
ceive, in the quarter alluded to, a coun¬ 
terpart of the illustrious Lord Verulam. 
As we just said, there are. points of re¬ 
semblance ; but the ingenuity of Plu- 
taroh would be expended in vain on 
eking out these points into an histo¬ 
rical parallel. A cracked barrel-osgan 
has a term in common with the “ No¬ 
vum Organum and the merest gam¬ 
mon may claim some sort of affinity to 
Bacon. 

In the annals of literary, as well as 
political impostorship, we apprehend 
the same trick will be rarely found to 
succeed twice; and a remarkable in¬ 
stance just now occurs in the untimely 
end of the “ Roebuck Pamphlets,” 
which we find registered in the bills 
of periodical mortality. A case far 
more akin to Prout's Papers suggests 
itself to us, in that of the “ Persian 
Letters,” which, at their first appear¬ 
ance in 1721, carried Paris by storm, 
and, from the bold effrontery of their 
mock orientalisms, led to a general 
belief in their authenticity. The con¬ 
sequence was obvious. Faites nous 
des “ lettres Persannes” was the in¬ 
junction of every French bookseller 
to his hack. The idea was quickly 
caught up, and worked out into in¬ 
numerable forms; but none produced 
the effect wrought on gentle readers 
when Montesquieu’s youthful produc¬ 
tion first beamed on the dulness of con¬ 
temporary publication. Chinese Letters, 
Lettres Feruviennes, the 7'urkhh Spy, 
Dan EsprieUa's Letters from England, 
and Anacharsis in Greece* were some 
of the numerous maggots hatched into 
life by the brilliant ray of that ori- 
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Bui^riitfikk^ra the nM ofiWaigs that 
liitle of the pnom^l spark should 
have communicated itself to the slimy 
spawn that crawled into beingiinder the 
warm influence of Mdntesquieu’s crea- 
tivefancy; and in elate specimen ^called 
PencilUngs the Way, written under 
the liciilious character of an American 
attache, may he seen how wofully the 
information and the criticism have de¬ 
parted from that species of composi¬ 
tion, leaving gossip alone as the flat 
and unprofitable residuum. 

These considerations have deterred 
us from adopting the practice, loo pie- 
valent in the world of letters, of per¬ 
sonating a dead or favourite writer, 
and so deluding the public by sup- 
jiositious authorship. Hence, since the 
above-mentioned epoch (viz. the Hegira 
of the Key), no paper has been sent 
abroad by us under the character of 
Prout: the che&t has remained 

“ Lone as the hung-up lute, that ne’er 
hath spoken 

Since the sad day its master chord was 
broken.” 

Meantime our country correspond¬ 
ents have waxed clamorous at the ces¬ 
sation of these monthly essays, in a way 
that abundantly testified the serious 
nature of the privation. Marce Tulli, 
quid agis? was of old the searching 
interrogatory addressed by all Italy to 
her consul, in the Iteated imagination 
of Cicero (Cat. IV.) The same ques¬ 
tion has been put to us, in black and 
white, from every quarter of the empire. 
£rute donnis? was the billet-doux flung 
into the kcticu of a reluctant and justly 
hesitating conspirator, by some kind 
friend, anxious in tl»o.se days, like 
many a patriot in our own 

To make the fun stir,” 

at the risk and peril of another. To 
us the same challenge has been con¬ 
veyed, with a less tragic intent, though 
in equally laconic form, viz.: 

“ Father Prout, 

What are ye about V’ 

an exhortafory couplet from the pen of 
Jerdan, the illustrious gazetteer. 

All have not confined themselves to 
exhortation. Some folks have got it 
into their heads that we ate not at 
liberty to withhold these “ Papers " 
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It were useless to renitonstrate tvith 
the.se people. Such continued and 
merciless exigency would probably 
refuse to old Homer, were he under 
their control, the enjoyrnent of an 
occasional nap, or to Milton his usual < 
idle season, which, we believe, regu¬ 
larly came on about the equiaO^^ 
They would have us shower down 
Prout lepers on ilie world all the year 
round, with the facility and profusion 
of “ leaf-shaking ” Pelion— 

TlfiXiot 

They would require us to strew the 
paths of literature with the foliage of 
Watergrasshiil, 

“ Thick as autumnal leaves 
In Vallombrosa.” 

With them we do not stop to reason 
or apologise; but content ourselves 
with repeating that we are sorry to 
have been under the necessity, for the 
reason already assigned, of disobliging, 
during the late recess, the numerous 
admirers of our old gentleman; the 
editing of whose MSS. we hope shortly 
to resume, to the satisfaction of the 
public— 

*' Carmina turn melius cum venerit ipsa, 
canemus.” 

Nevertheless, it strikes us there has 
been no lack of appropriate publica¬ 
tions, pending the interruption of our 
series, while Sol was in his apogee, 
and while the town was empty. The 
interval has, for instance, been made 
jocund by the simultaneous concert of 
those innocent and playful vocalists, the 
Annuals, who, with instinctive saga¬ 
city, have selected that period for their 
praiseworthy performances. “ Soft was 
the strain," as the po^ of the Deeerted 
Village says of town, when, in the 
spiritvof prophecy, he ehumerates their 
several characteristics— 
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“ At evening’s close, 
Up yondei^hill the village murmur rose; 
The Bwain responsive as the milkmaid 
sung; 

The tuneful cow that lowed to meet her 
young; 

The playful children just let loose from 
school; 

The noisy ducks that gabbled o’er the 
pool.” 

All these melodious outpourings, we 
think, amply compensated for the 
silence of the father, and soothed the 
ear of the deserted metropolis with 
an agreeable diversion or diversity of 
sound — 

"All these in sweet succession sought 
the shade, 

And tilled each pause the nightingale 
had made.” 

In the meantime, we have not been 
idle. We have recogitated and re¬ 
perused—we have “collected and 
arranged.” The mere transitory enjoy¬ 
ment of good things has not sufficed to 
satisfy or to satiate us; and we know 
we will readily find excuse and sym¬ 
pathy, if we acknowledge to have cast 
a lingering look of retrospection on our 
bygone jollifications with the pastor of 
Watergrasshill. In the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus (I. ii. p. 109), there 
is a sentiment attributed to Sardana- 
palus, which, in a literary sense, we 
are tempted to adopt, as expressive of 
yvhat we experienced in ruminating 
over these classic recollections— 

Kuv’ sfr* Ufayat tuci x»i /ttr 

igtaref 

Tifarr ra it tnXK» xou eXSm tratra 

XlXuttTM, 

Which Greek couplet has had the dis¬ 
tinguished honour ofhaving been trans¬ 
lated by no less a distinguished versifier 
than Cicero, whose Latin distich is to 
the following effect: 

" Hkc haheo qum edi, queeque exsaturata 
libido 

Hausit at ecce jacent quanta et fbai:- 
CI.AEA eSucta !” 

Whereupon, though Aristotle has de¬ 
nounced the Assyrian’s effusion in no 
very measured terms, stating it to be 
only ft for a hog," we will imitate 
Tully, -and give it currency in our 
native idiom: 

i’ve revelled at the gorgeous hoard— 

Oft as they filled the cup 1 drank it; 
Unsated still, fain would I board 
The spleudid remnants of the banquet! 


So spake the voluptuary of Nineveh, 
who never dreamed that we would 
apply his dying speech, affer a lapse 
of ages, to the relics of Father Prout, 
and, by that redeeming use of a swinish 
sentiment, rebuke the saying of the 
Stagyrite. 

“ Gather tlte fragments ” was ad¬ 
dressed to the disciples of old, on the 
occasion of a beneficent miracle. The 
consequence of such injunction was, 
that they filled twelve baskets with 
what had otherwise been wasted in the 
desert. We have brought together, 
into two small octavo volumes, the 
scattered remnants of Prout’s loaves 
and fishes, under the impression that 
some may be glad to feed again on 
that which has already banqueted so 
many thousands. 

Owing to the limited cap-acity of our 
two octavo baskets, we have not been 
able to stow away all the hitherto ex¬ 
hibited morsels {disjecta membra) of the 
father within the prescribed dimensions. 
Wejiave therefore contented ourselves 
with securing tlie first twelve essays; 
twelve being a long established nume¬ 
ral, in high credit with antiquity, sacred 
and profane. Are there not the twelve 
labours of Hercules, twelve signs of 
the zodiac, twelve tribes, twelve table.s, 
twelve cantos, twelve judges, twelve 
months, and twelve pence ? 

The first of these volumes opens 
with an “ Apology for Lent,” elicited 
by Bunn’s smuggling attempt to gel 
up the sacred oratorio of Jqphtha, 
during this solemn season, at Coveiit 
Garden, two years ago. Truly, there 
is no study so instructive as the inquiry 
into cause and effect, nor any that 
occasionally unfolds such unexpected 
combinations. Thus, Bishop Blom- 
field’s vigorous and successful resist¬ 
ance to Bunn’s flagrant innovation led 
to the publication of Prout’s defence of 
salt fish, and to the subsequent con¬ 
veyance of his chest into our possession. 
An account of the father’s death, “ his 
funeral and an elegy,” are appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. It 
is suitably followed up by “ A Plea 
for Pilgrimages,” with a full narrative 
of Sir Walter Scott’s peregrination to 
Blarney during the summer of 1825. 
Hnic uccedunt, the pplyglott version of 
“ the Grovesthe father’s carousal on 
Watergrasshill; the secret of his pa¬ 
rentage, revealed in “ Dean Swift’s 
Madness, a Tale of a Churn an 
edifying expose of “ the Rogueries 
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t)f Tom Moore an argument in the 
manner of Tully, pro domo su6, entitled 
■“ Literature and the Jesuits the 
tome being wound up with Cresset’s 
immortal poem, Vert Vert, “ done " 
into English. 

The contents of the second volume 
comprise the father’s four papers on 
the songs of France, with two on the 
iyrical poetry of the Italians —perdie 
and per baccho ! a goodly selection of 
exotic minstrelsy! In careful juxta* 
position with Prout's translative and 
hermeneutic labours, we have placed 
the ever-enduring originals, embody¬ 
ing as they do the choicest specimens 
utriusgue lingua. The French is fur¬ 
nished by Bdranger, Victor Hugo, 
Casimir de la Vigne, Chateaubriand, 
Millevoye, Alp. de la Martine, Cle¬ 
ment Marot, &c.; while Petrarch, Fi- 
licaia, Dante, Zappi, Tolomei, Guidi, 
Menzini, Vittorelli, and Michael An¬ 
gelo, supply the Italian. That there 
might be a pendant to Cresset’s ppem 
of “ The Parrot,” which concludes 
vol. i., we have added (from the series 
of modern Latin poets by the father) 
Bishop Vida’s canto on the “ Silk¬ 
worm,” as a becoming finale to volume 
the second. 

Of the luminous effulgence flung 
round all these matters, by that bril¬ 
liant enlightener Alfred 

Croquis, we know not in what style 
to speak fittingly, or where to find 
adequate terms of eulogy. “ Illus¬ 
trated ” books are now-a-days common 
enough ; but we must say that Prout 
has been most singularly fortunate in 
meeting with such an Apelles as figures 
here. Posterity will be justly puzzled 
to decide whether the letter-press was 
got up to act as handmaid to the 
engravings, or whether the latter was 
destined to be ancillary to the book; 
just as it is still a quastio vexata among 
the learned, whether Virgil composed 
bis episode of the sea-serpents from 
having previously seen the Laocoon, 
or the sculptor his group from the 
outline in the Mneid. Our own opi¬ 
nion is so well expressed by Miguel 
Cervantes, that we shall content our¬ 
selves with quoting the original Span¬ 
ish : “ 'Fara mio solo nacio (Don 
Quixote) ^ yo para el. El supo obrdr 
y yo escrivir. Solos los da.i somos para 
en uno.” The present is the first con¬ 
tinuous exploit of Croquis in this par¬ 
ticular province of pictorial embellish¬ 
ment, the work of etching on copper, as 


well as the dd'signs, being exclusively 
his handicraft. And of a verity, since 
the day when the youthful genius of 
Hans Holbein decorated with wood- 
cuts the Frahe of Folly, by Desiderius 
Erasmus, never has an experimental 
operation been so successfully executed. 
■Truly hath our Alfred, already distin¬ 
guished in the very highest departments 
of professional excellence, revealed him¬ 
self to the gaze of men in a new and 
unexpected character; and while future 
ages will stand enraptured before the 
canvass over which he has flung, with 
that profusion so characteristic of opu¬ 
lent genius, the creations of his exu¬ 
berant fancy, a voice will add that his 
was 

“ The pencil of light 
That illumined the volume.” 

To these gems of art we would gladly 
advert seriatim; but, knowing how 
fully attractive they will prove by the 
bare indication of the name of Croquis, 
and mindful of the proverbial recom¬ 
mendation to the priest to christen his 
own child first, we would say a few 
words, in our editorial capacity, of the 
essays themselves— 

i. e. “ For us and for our tragedie." 

When Voltaire, at Potsdam or Sans 
Souci, was employed by Frederick in 
overlooking and arranging for the press 
the poetical effusions of his royal patron, 
he is known to have described his avo¬ 
cation to a Paris correspondent in very 
vulgar terms, to wit, “ Je lave le linge 
sdle de sa majeste." Far be it from us 
to depict in any such contemptuous 
and disparaging language the nature 
of our functions, in connexion with the 
father and his chest of MSS. On the 
contrary, the task of overhauling these 
miscellaneous sheets has been to us 
hitherto, and is likely long to continue, 
a labour of love. But we have another 
meaning in our eye. There is a cer¬ 
tain supplementary process which those 
compositions are probably doomed to 
undergo on issuing from our hands: 
in fact, there are such people as re- 
vfewers. Ragionam' di lor. 

This class of operatives in literature 
have been called by Bob Southey, in 
his Life and Remains of Kirke White, 
“ the ungentle crafta term which 
the laureate had at the time sundry 
sound reasons for applying. Maturer 
reflection has, no doubt,confirmed him 
in the wisdom of the phrase; not¬ 
withstanding that, since then he has 
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continued to take a notable part him¬ 
self in their quarterly labours. We 
will probably be thought guilty of great 
foolhardiness in giving utterance to 
what we are about to say, but we can't 
help Gliding the figurative language 
of Voltaire wonderfully expressive of 
these gentlemen’s detersive functions ; 
nor can we choose but consider their 
employment as curiously similar to 
that in which Ulysses found the 
Princess Nasicae engaged on the sea¬ 
shore of Phaecia — 

TfltJ S’ air’ atrtivtis 

Esftara tXevra xai MEAAN 

TA«P.—Ody*. Z. 90. 

It is not necessary to be very con¬ 
versant with the current business of 
the learned republic to be aware of the 
tremendous quantity of authors’ soiled 
linen that lies accumulated in this 
fashion, awaiting the labours of the 
crafi ; and, notwithstanding that a vast 
increase has lately been visible in the 
number of establishments where“ wash¬ 
ing is taken in,” “ mangling performed,’’ 
and “ gentlemen done for,’ it is found 
quite impossible to keep pace with the 
influx of business. Could not some 
plan be devised for alleviating the 
drudgery of these hard-working and 
meritorious individuals ? 

This has been in the present article 
the object of our ambition. Towards 
so desirable an end, and to ease 
them of their toil, would it not be 
advisable for every author, like us, 
to review and puff’his own book, im¬ 
pelled by the same philanthropy that 
induces the member for the County 
Tipperary to act as his own reporter. 
Bulwer, to do him justice, set a for¬ 
cible example in this respect during his 
brilliant (but, alasl too brief) manage- 
meiit of the New Monthly. But here, 
as, indeed, in other matters, the “ Stu¬ 
dent ” did not, properly speaking, 
originate the idea on which he so 
skilfully improved: the theory had 
been previously taught by Brougham 
in one of his useful-knowledge publi¬ 
cations, entitled “ Every Man his own 
Washerwoman.” 

It would be a want of sincerity on 
our part, were we not to add, that 
another motive, besides our professed 
anxiety to lighten the labours of a toil- 
worn fraternity, hath impelled us to 
draw up tlris “ critical notice ” our¬ 
selves. Those who know us need not 
to be told how devoutly we venerate 
.the writings of the great defunct, and 


with what deferential awe we are ac¬ 
customed to approach these emanations 
of sacerdotal authorship. Looking on 
these volumes in a peculiar light— 
esteeming them, in fact, as a sort of 

“ Lapsa ancilia coclo ”— 

we cannot entertain without abhorrence 
the idea of their being handled by the 
uninitiated and the profane. To ob¬ 
viate such rude manipulation, we would 
claim for Prout the old “ benefit of 
clergynot in the vulgar sense of 
mere safety from the gallows, which a 
knowledge of reading was supposed to 
guarantee among our ancestors, but as 
implying the broad principle of clerical 
exemption from all secular tribunals, for 
which the martyred Thomas a Becket 
so strenuously combated. Uood rea¬ 
son had all true clerks to make a pil¬ 
grimage to Canterbury ! By the old 
law of the land —per legem terra, as 
Chandos has it—ecclesiastical delin¬ 
quents were not amenable to the com¬ 
mon authorities; and no mere layman 
could sit in judgment on Prout’s lite¬ 
rary perpetrations. Every man of old 
was tried by his peers. Were the rule 
to obtain at the present day, where 
could a reviewer be found for our 
author? 

“ Quando ullum invenient parem 1” 

Ode xxiv. lib. 1. 

When we emblazoned the word 
IMEDIECIStlES on the title-page, we 
sufficiently indicated our views as to 
the mood of mind with which all true 
votaries, according to us, should visit 
the shrine. To scrutinise with cold 
anatomic eye the vertebra, tibia, ribs, 
and os coccygis of the late pastor of 
Watergrasshill, were, to our fancy, a 
quasi desecration of canonised bones. 
And it is fair to presume that we have 
rightly interpreted his wishes in this 
respect, when we inscribed, under the 
graphic vignette of Croquis (vol. i. 
p. 46), the significant phrase, Pace 

IMPLOllA. 

A peculiar sensitiveness (technically 
called criticophobla) has possessed the 
mind of every great author, of whose 
mental state we may be said to possess 
any pathological details; and all have 
experienced a vivid horror of the strange 
liberties which folks were likely to take 
with their writings. Homer, in the 
opening verses of the Iliad, while 
ostensibly dwelling on the post mortem 
liability of his heroes— 
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is supposed by a German scholiast to 
denote the doom he bitterly anticipates 
for his own poem—denouncing, under 
the veil of allegory, the “ dogs ? and 
“ vultures ” of criticism. Many other 
matters were foreseen by Blind Mseo- 
nides, who, like Rabelais, had a fashion 
of wrapping up his wisdom in the re¬ 
condite (bids of apparent triviality. 

It is at the very least equally obvious 
that Shakespeare entertained similar 
apprehensions of the treatment that 
awaited Aim, if we may judge from his 

[ rathetic appeal, deprecatory before- 
land of such unholy doings — 

" Kind friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear!” 
&c. &c. 

—an adjunction, in our opinion, by far 
too emphatic and impassioned to be 
only intended as a caution to the parish 
gravedigger. An admonition so so¬ 
lemnly conveyed could not, of course, 
be meant exclusively for so low a func¬ 
tionary. Hence we may safely infer 
that, while apparently soliciting the 
forbearance of the sexton, he figura¬ 
tively sought to warn off the pickaxe 
of the annotator; elucidative com¬ 
mentary on his writings doubtless 
seemed a more formidable bore than 
that which could but perforate his 
coffin. It was not for his “ bones,” 
but for his works, that he could have 
felt a qualm in this Christian country. 
His dreams were haunted by a vision 
of mangled tragedies, 

" Que des chiens devorans so disputaient 
eiitr’ eux.”— Athalie. 

We grieve for Homer—we are filled 
with commiseration for the woes of 
Shakespeare; but Prout possesses na¬ 
turally enough the core of our sym¬ 
pathies. The fact is, we happen to have 
some knowledge of the “ ungentle ” 
practitioners into whose hands he is 
likely to fall, and lienee ariseth our 
concern for the good old gentleman. 
In the Acta Sinceru Martyrum, by that 
laborious Benedictine, Don Ruinart, 
a book to us of fond and frequent pe¬ 
rusal, we have often shuddered at one 
particular formula, of constant recur¬ 
rence under the truculent Dioclesian; 
but we now feel inclined to transfer to 
Prout tbe feelings with which we used 
to read Damnatvs au Bestias affixed 
to the name of some primitive Christian. 
Yet of what avail is the expression 


of our misgivings ? Can Reoin a shield 
him from the onslaught, or blunt the 
mandibulee of a single critic ? We fear 
not. She is no sorceress: nor is it 
without reason that Horace records 

" Ossa ab ore rapta jejuni canis” (£pod.) 

among the exploits of Canidia. 

There is, however, one crumb of com¬ 
fort,— the process of gnawing these 
reliques, in the ordinary course of 
things, must be speedily interrupted 
by the substitution of more attractive 
and succulent matter. Such is the 
rapid succession of living candidates 
for critical dissection, that these tough 
remains will be quickly superseded. 
American Willis may Iiappily publish 
a fresh “ book,” or Bob Montgomery 
a new “ poem,” to the inexpressible 
delight of the reviewers. Some such 
tit-bits are sure to be found floating 
on the mare magnum of publication — 

"At length they caught two boobies and 
a noddy; 

And then they left off eating tbe dead 
body.” 

Not that we would institute a jrarallel 
between our author and liitn who “ left 
the cloisters of the classic Salamanca ” 
as travelling tutor to the incorrigible 
Juan : there was nothing in common 
between Prout and tlie licentiate Pe- 
drillo, save, perhaps, the penchant for 
polyglott erudition {Juan, ii, 2.5); a 
remarkable trait in the character of 
both tliese disiingnislied churchmen. 

A priest’s book, in sober earnest, is 
a sort of rarity, as times go; for the 
sic raro scribis, so totally inapplic¬ 
able to every other rank, class, trade, 
or profession, iti this country, can be 
with truth only addressed to the Ro¬ 
mish clergy. Why they should thus 
studiously abstain from taking any part 
in the current literature of the day, 
we are not in a position to explain: 
but the fact is as we state it. W'hen 
we speak of literature, we of couree do 
not mean to recognise as such Pas- 
toriiii’s Prophecies — neither can we 
admit the claim of Den's Complete 
Body qf'Theology, which we charitably 
presume was never meant by its wor¬ 
thy author to be read beyond the circle 
of his ecclesiastical brethren. But a 
book on topics extra-prof-ssional, a 
volume on matters of general accept¬ 
ance, not confined to the politician or 
tld^religionist— 

. " Sed qua legat ipsa Lychoris ”— 
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Buch a volume, penned by a priest, is 
not a thing of every day occurrence. 

Tl»e “ classical tour ” of the late 
Rev. Chetwinde Eustace, the histo¬ 
rical labours of the Rev. Dr. Lingard, 
a quarto on the literature of the middle 
ages by the Rev. Joseph Berrington ; 
Alban 'Butler’s Lives of the Saints, a 
work of immense research, concerning 
which we need only quote Gibbon’s 
significant and characteristic remark, 
“ the learning was his own, the faults 
those of his subject with the 

Scriptores rerum Hibernicarum, edited 
at Stowe by the Rev. Charles O’Conor 
of Ballanagar, form the only contribu¬ 
tions from that quarter to the common 
fund of British belles lettres. We know 
none else of late years — we had almost 
said since the Reformation. 

But here we stand rebuked by Sam. 
Hall, the discriminating editor of tlie 
“ Book of Gems." In that exquisite 
selection from the early poets of Great 
Britain, the intelligent gem-nosophist, 
to whom we are indebted for the 
choice and arrangement of the dazzling 
bijouterie, has introduced some speci¬ 
mens from the works of a bygone 
Jesuit, whom, in defiance of national, 
and perhaps reasonable antipathies, 
he nevertheless delights to honour. 
We allude to the poems of Southwell, 
which Sam. has bawled up from the 
“ well of English undefiled,” wherein 
they lay like Truth, long awaiting the 
assistance of a friendly bucket. Were 
Prout alive, he would not fail to ex¬ 
press his gratitude to the compiler for 
the following; 

" Robert Southwell, born in the year 
1.560, at St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, received 
bis early education at Douay ; and at 
sixteen, while residing at Home, was 
admitted into ‘ the Society.’ In 1584, 
be returned as a missionary priest to his 
native country ; but appears to have been 
disheartened at the vain issue of his 
attempts to stay tlie ])rogres8 of the 
reformation, '* living like a foreigner, 
finding among strangers that which in 
his nearest blood he presumed not to 
seek.” In England, notwithstanding, he 
continued to.reside, labouring diligently 
and with sincerity, until the year 1592, 
when he was arrested on a charge of 
sedition, and committed to a dungeon in 
the Tower, so noisome and filthy, that 
his father was induced successfully to 
petition Elizabeth that his son, being a 
gentleman, might be treated as su«b. 
He continued three years in prison, and 
it is said was ten several times put to 


the rack. At length, death appearing 
more easy and welcome than such con¬ 
tinued torture, ho applied to the Lord 
Treasurer Cecil that he might be brought 
to trial. The brutal answer of tim lord- 
treasurer is recorded : ‘ If he was in 
such haste to be hanged, he should 
quickly have bis desire. On the 2l)th 
February, 1595, bq was tried at West¬ 
minster on a charge of high treason, in 
that he, being a Popish priest, bom in 
the dominions of the crown of England, 
had come over thither from beyond sea, 
and had tarried there longer than three 
days, without conforming and taking the 
oaths. He was found guilty on his own 
confession, and was executed atTyburn, 
according to the horrible practice of the 
age—adding one to the long list of vic¬ 
tims sacrificed to the inveterate and un¬ 
christian spirit which characterised the 
times.” 

That Southwell had a genius of a 
very high order is undeniable—genius 
worthy of the high and ennobling 
themes of which he w'rote; and in the 
treatment of which he is seldom or 
ever uncharitable. They consist of 
“ St. Peter’s Complainte, and St. Mag¬ 
dalene’s Funerall Teares, with sundry 
other selected and devout Poemes 
“ MceoniBE, or certain excellent poems 
and spiritual liymnes“ TheTriumphe 
over Death, or a consolatory Epistle 
for afflicted mindes, on the affects of 
dying friends, first written for the con¬ 
solation of one, but now published for 
the good of all.” 

It is remarkable, observes Mr. Ellis, 
that the few copies of his works that 
now exist are the remnant of at least 
twenty-four different editions, of which 
eleven were printed between 1593 and 
L600. They must therefore have ob¬ 
tained considerable celebrity, though 
now but little known. 

Sam. Hall, from whose copious and 
tasteful industry we derive this know¬ 
ledge of a Jesuit’s claim to rank on 
the national Parnasisus, illustrates his 
discovery by some delightful extracts, 
for which we refer with confidence to 
his “ Book of Gems.” Per Gemini! 
(as was eloquently said by Ugo Fos¬ 
colo, in bis sonnet to the author of 
liimini) we do approve, Hal, of thy 
judicious undertaking, and exhort thee 
to persevere therein, to the gratification 
of the public, and thy own peculiar 
privilege of treasure trove. Thou wilt 
assuredly find a literary Golconda in 
the neglected sterquilinium of old 
English authorship — 
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" Enni de stercore gemmas 

such employment offering, in sooth, a 
far more lucrative prospect than what 
is called “original writing;" which is 
much like “ gathering samphire —a 
“ dreadful trade.” 

We know not whether we must 
ascribe to the tragic end of this tune¬ 
ful son of Loyola, the fact of none of 
his brethren having since then made 
any attempt to emulate his literary 
achievements; for it is a curious ano¬ 
maly that, while the men of his order 
throughout the rest of Europe freely 
contributed to every department of art, 
science, and literature, the name of the 
Jesuit Southwell should appear alone 
as a writer on the muster-roll of British 
celebrity. 

The wisdom of the usually sagacious 
Lord Burleigh does not shine in this 
transaction. His “ war to the knife " 
against the emissaries of the Vatican 
was no doubt sound policy, and the 
security of the queen’s governmoMt 
required strong measures; but Cecil 
should have known that a fondness for 
elegant lore, with a cultivated taste, 
was a sufficient guarantee in its pos¬ 
sessor against treachery and sedition. 
It is not from rightly disciplined minds 
tliat the well-being of society has any 
thing to dread. A kindly and peace¬ 
able disposition is the result and the 
index of intellectual refinement; nor is 
it without reason that tlie belles htlres 
have been termed, from tlieir obvious 
and natural tendency. Litter.*; IId- 
MAMORES. Turbulence and treason 
mostly go liand in hand with ignorance 
and fanaticism ; and it must be a very 
illiterate priesthood, in the ranks of 
which a conspirator will find his con¬ 
federates, or a demagogue his tools. 
We do not therefore approve of the 
mandate that handed over Southwell 
to the functionary at Tyburn. To be 
sure it was wrong to deny the queen’s 
supremacy : it was also wrong in Or¬ 
pheus of old to deny the sovereign 
empire of the sex; but, for the honour 
of poetry, we are far from sanctioning 
the proceedings either of Cecil or 

“ Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian 
bard 

In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had 
ears 

For rajiture, till the savage clamour 
drowned 


Both harp and voice—nor could the 
muse defend 
Her boy.” 

Religious rancour, the plague of all 
social intercourse, will rarely be found 
to coexist with a relish for those studies, 
or a predilection for those “ ingenuous 
arts,” to have cultivated which with 
fidelity has been ever deemed the 
surest recipd for taming the ferocity 
of individual, as well as of national, 
manners. Many theories have been 
broached for the tranquillisation of the 
sister country; but concerning Ireland 
“ we have a vision of our own;” nor 
do we deem it a whit less substantial 
than other visionary systems. Tom 
Moore, expatiating somewhere on the 
supposed juxtaposition of a tear and 
a smile in Erin’s eye, talks incidentally 
of the lainbow, and finds therein a 
symbol of peace and concord. There 
undoubtedly are many points of re¬ 
semblance between a black eye and 
the prismatic colours; neither do we 
deny tiiat the arc en del suggests the 
idea of conciliation—the thought is as 
old as the flood; but we rather fear 
that it were vain to count on the bliss¬ 
ful consummation devoutly sighed for 
by the melodist— vain to hope that the 
green island will become an Arcadia, 
until the itot/Aint Xam acquire other 
habits and gentler natures — until the 
“ humanities'’ obtain a portion of that 
leisure that is devoted to electioneer¬ 
ing ; and some fountain of Hippocrene 
be discovered, that may supersede the 
“ devil’s punch-bowl’.' in Kerry. 

We speak thus in the sincerity of 
our souls, having nothing but the ge¬ 
neral welfare at heart, and unaffectedly 
anxious to promote universal cordiality. 
A great poet has said that he 
" Wished well to Trojan and to Tyrian, 

Having been bred a moderate Presby¬ 
terian.” 

We should hope that our aspirations 
for the happiness of our fellow-subjects 
are not the less vivid and comprehen¬ 
sive. We are far from despairing of 
improvement and amelioration in the 
quarter alluded to ; for we see no 
reason why what hm been may not 
be again. “The Papacy during the 
middle ages was nothing but a confe¬ 
deracy of the learned men of the west 
of Europe against the barbarism and 
ignorance of the times. The pope was 
the head of this confederacy.”* We 
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respectfolly submit the case of 
Ireland as a “ casus Jkderis** to his 
holiness. 

Of a truth, could we fancy Prout 
debarred from the resources afforded 
by his favourite pursuits, we should 
feel at a loss how to comprehend the 
possibility of his existence during so 
long a period on the bleak summit 
of his parochial Pisgah: the prospect 
before nim must have been as dreary 
as the “ long hollow valley of Bagdad,’' 
in the vision of Mirza. Without the 
converse of the Muses, we can scarcely 
imagine how the stillness of domestic 
solitude could be made endurable on 
Watergrasshill. 

Martiisoaelebs quid again calendis ?” 

IIoR. lib. 3. 

Such musthavebeen the sad self-interro¬ 
gatory, not merely on the recurrence of 
this present 1st ofMarch, but through¬ 
out the whole calendar. It was haply 
otherwise with the father. Endowed 
with scholarly propensities, the wilder¬ 
ness for him teemed with populous 
thoughts, antiquity ever present to his 
meditations, and erudition still inviting 

to see her stores unrolled.” Ilis 
childless and lonely position singularly 
favoured such habits and appliances; 
nor can we deny that he was much 
more advantageously circumstanced for 
the pursuits of learning, than were he 
beset with such troubles as befell the 
Vicar of Wakefield. Among the many 
curious passages that occur in the cor¬ 
respondence of Abelard with her who 
became prioress of Paraclete, we are 
favoured with the lady’s opinion as to 
the total inexpediency of a family esta¬ 
blishment for a man of letters, and the 
utter incompatibility of conjugal avo¬ 
cations with those of learning. Heloisa’s 
Latinity (which, by the way, is through¬ 
out far purer than that of her quondam 
lover) expresses the sentiment with such 
graphic energy, that an English transla¬ 
tion would much impair the force of her 
observations; we therefore leave them 
in their original vigour : “ Quis sacris 
vel philosophicis meditationibus inten- 
tus, pueriles vagitus, nutricum quae hos 
mitigant noenias, tumultuosam familiae 
turbam sustinere poterit? quis etiam 
inhonestas illas parvtjlorum sordes 
assidub tolerate valeat.”* 

Prout’s life at Watergrasshill appears 


to have thus been one of learned leisure. 
By the philosophic seclusion of his old 
age, he fittingly wound uo the adven¬ 
turous period of his youthful rambles 
over the Continent. After such a 
fluctuating existence, final repose was 
natural and desirable, no matter where. 
Noah’s ark rested on the top of Aramt, 
Prout’s chest on as bleak a mountain. 
A halo of glory will, however, encircle 
the hill. 

“ Qui nunc misenus ab illo 
Dicitur seteniumque tenet per sEecula 
nomen.”— JEneid, vi. 234. 

Or, to quote from Pindar (the general 
tenor of this article being Pindaric in 
the extreme), 

Atyavrai fiecv 

OXSn vrigratrer at 

Xijy — aiTi Kttt ^^uvftaiari/^^aini 

MtKara/ityeta ty a^ii 

Mairitv 

"Aiyy.— Pyth. r. lariiih. S. 

A biographical account of bis earlier 
history is yet a desideratum; but of 
his latter years, the affection of his 
parishioners and the contents of the 
chest are the intelligible records. We 
know not whether he has any chance 
of the honours of canonisation, for 
we have not read Lambertini’s (Bene¬ 
dict XIV.) quarto book, De Jieatifica- 
tione SS; in which the qualifications 
are set forth. But if we be not au¬ 
thorised (until he obtain brevet rank 
in the calendar) to say of him, in posi¬ 
tive terms, 

“ Candidas instietum miratur limen 
Olympi,” 

we may at least confidently assert, that, 
as far as human testimony can go, 

“ He had kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men 
o’er him wept.”— Ch. Har.iii. 57. 

In corroboration of which, we have 
been informed by Croquis (who, pre¬ 
vious to illustrating his works, paid a 
visit to the hill), that the lap of earth 
in which he is laid has produced a 
most luxuriant crop of shamrocks,— a 
circumstance the more remarkable, in 
our opinion, as, from the father’s known 
antipathy to quacks, he cannot have 
been much addicted to the use of 
Morrison’s Vegetable Pills. But what 
is conclusive of the miraculous nature 
of this verdure is, that it offers abund- 


Opera Abslard, p, 14. 
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ant flpecimens of that genuine Irish 
plant the' qmdrifoliuted trifoUtm, or 
“ four-leaved shamrock,” concerning 
the properties of whidi we need only 
refer to Lover’s deligiitful song. The 
peasantry, according to Alfred’s ac¬ 
count, deem the herbs to possess 
sundry Hygeistic virtues, some wear¬ 
ing them all round their hat, as a 
specific for the ague—others prefer¬ 
ring to take them inwardly, as an anti¬ 
phlogistic, in a glass of whisky.. All 
we can say is, that the transmission of 
the father s spirit into these shamrocks 
is not without parallel in the legendary 
pages of the etytay^a<poi ; and as for a 
classical precedent, we need only refer 
to the account of Polidorus, and the 
shrubs that grew up from the turf that 
wrapped his clay, as set forth in the 
third book of tt>e AHneid, v. 45. 

One thing is, however, certain,—that 
he despised the frivolities of the world, 
and, in the retirement of his solitude, 
bestowed a proper degree of attention 
on the cares of futurity. From sundry 
passages in his translation of V'ida’s 
“ Silkworm,” it is evident that he 
had understood well the nature ofthis 
transitory existence — that, with old 


Dante, be v»as fully convinced of its 
being only a state of gmblike lowliness, 
preparatory to a brilliant trttXtyytmrm — 

Noi siam vemi 
Nati per formar I’angelica farfalla.” 

Hence his views were fixed on loftier 
objects than the pursuits of ordinary 
men: bis musings were those of a priest, 
priestly. In his intercourse with the 
nine sisters, he taught them not to imi¬ 
tate the foolish virgins in the Gospel, 
who neglected to put oil in their lamps; 
and the waters of Siloa’s brook min¬ 
gled in his cup with those of the classic 
Aganippe. To be known to mankind 
as a writer, or a savant, was the least- 
of his aspirations ; for he had evidently 
meditated on a passage of Seneca, 
which he has traced on sundry fly¬ 
leaves in the che.st, and which is so 
like a sentence from the Epistles, that 
it must have been penned by Nero’s 
tutor after one of his many interviews 
with St. Paul— 

“ Il.LI Moas CIIAVIS INCVBAT 
Qui NOTUS NIMIS OMMBT7S 
IgNOTL'S MOHITUn SIRI.” 

Sen., Traged. of Thyest. 


MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE LATE CHARLES MATHEWS. 


It must have been about the year 1818 
that 1 first beheld the comic master¬ 
spirit of his day. He was then sepa¬ 
rated from me by a dozen rows of 
grinning heads, one row of iron spikes, 
five feel of orchestra, and a baize- 
covered table with two lamps upon it. 
To speak more plainly, 1 first saw the 
late Charles Mathews from the seventh 
bench in the pit of the late E,nglisli 
Opera House, on which occasion he 
enacted his “ .Mail Coach Adventures.” 

1 was then a romantic youth of six¬ 
teen, devoted to wlvat is termed “ the 
regular dramaand more than doubt¬ 
ing the ability of one individual (how¬ 
ever divisible his individuality) to afford 
amusement in any degree commen¬ 
surate with what I had before derived 
from a numerous dramatis persona, in¬ 
cluding, besides several of our best tragic 
actors, the delicious O’Neill. In fact, 
I was rather taken to see Mathews, by my 
father, than impelled by my own wishes; 
and there was a dignified and conde¬ 
scending sense of patronage in my go¬ 


ing. It was, at most, a forced payment 
awarded by candour to custom. Every 
body w;is talking of Mathews, and I 
strongly suspected they talked non¬ 
sense. 1 went to .see how far the 
world was right, and with the charit¬ 
able intention of setting it right should 
it prove wrong. “ I came, I saw, he 
conquered !” Had the world refused 
to acknowledge the comic supremacy 
of Mathews, I should have “ banished” 
it, as Coriolanus did the “ common 
cry of curs,”—yes, 1 should have struck 
up for Mathews and misanthropy. 

I have never since my school-days 
been “ home-sick,” except in the sense 
of being sick of home; nor have I felt 
home less objectionable than when “ At 
Home” with Mathews. This wonderful 
actor was never more happy than in the 
title of his performances—“ Mr. Ma¬ 
thews at Home.” It is true the room 
in which he received his company was 
very theatrical in,/wrw*,—otherwise, it 
was substantially the private drawing¬ 
room of the most entertaining gentle- 
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man oflits age; and had it not been 
for the spikes in front of the orchestra, 
the pit must have shaken hands with 
Charles Mathews, Esq. before it wished 
him good-night. liis performances, 
indeed, were of so truly social a cha¬ 
racter, that, but for a reluctance to in¬ 
terrupt the continuous flow of his gra¬ 
phic "conversation, we should have 
been prompted occasionally to ask him 
a question, to make a comment, or, 
ernaps (in generous gratitude), to tell 
im a story in return. In fact, he was 
not unfrequently spoken to by some 
one of his guests; nor did he manifest 
any reluctance to reply. “ What am 
II” exclaimed a gruff fellow as the 
actor was, one night, in the character 
of an astronomer, calling over the con¬ 
stellations, and peeping through a te¬ 
lescope at the gallery,—“ The Great 
BearV' said Mathews. 

To enlarge a little on the social 
character of Mathews’ performances. 
They were so personally directed to the 
audience, that the latter was rather a 
participator in than a witness of what 
was said and done by the “ gentleman 
at the head of the tableand who, at 
least, was as far removed from the 
“ company” of a stage as from the 
“ ladies and gentlemen” who form the 
company in front of it. The actor, in 
the common sense of the word, is one 
who throws off his character when he 
gets beyond the wing, and follows up 
ms “ Hear it not, Duncan !” on the 
part of Macbeth, with a request on his 
own part for a “ pinch of snuff’” from 
the prompter. But it always struck 
me that Mathews was designedly doing 
little more on the stage than he could 
help doing off it; and my desire to be¬ 
come personally acquainted with him 
was unrepressed by any fears that inti¬ 
macy would dissolve the “ enchant¬ 
ment of distance.” Generally speak¬ 
ing, it is dangerous to seek the Mr. 
positive when we are entranced by the 
UEEO assumptive. The chances are, 
that the philosophic Hamlet of last 
night may prove, at best, the ordinary 
gentleman, and possibly the common¬ 
place, if not vulgar, fellow of this 
morning. This danger, it is true, ap¬ 
pertains more to tragic than to comic 
stars; and, indeed, it is a question 
whether tJie actor of farce and low 
comedy will not gain by personal inti¬ 
macy as mucli as the assumers of 
classic dignity and courtly gentility 
may lose. Kembles, Youngs, and 


Macreadys are not pervading in the 
“ starry sphere and Roscii, as great 
at least, perhaps greater, have been 
seen, whose public and private acts, 
like the opposite poles of a magnet, 
were respectively distinguished by their 
attractive and repulsive forces. 

But it was evident that Mathews 
was to be looked into as well as at. 
Perplexingly various were the shapes 
he assumed in the course of any single 
evening’s performance; but, however 
perfect his successive portraitures, the 
intervening links of introduction and 
connexion evidenced the intrinsic man. 
Eccentric he might be both in mind 
and temper; but the genius and the 
gentleman he certainly must be; and 
though my “ must” was not quite so 
absolute as his, still it gave a smart 
impetus to the determination I had 
formed of some day shaking hands 
with Charles Mathews. “ Sweet are 
the uses of adversity :” they kept me 
in the background of society; they 
detiied me all introductory means ; 
and, as I was too delicate for imperti¬ 
nent self-intrusion, they taught me the 
Christian virtue of patience,—leaving 
me to clap my hands in the pit for 
many years before he shook them in 
the drawing-room. 

It was in November 1833 that 
Mathews came to Plymouth with his 
“ Comic Annual.” Through the me¬ 
dium of a common friend, I obtained 
the introduction, long coveted, though 
never avowedly sought. A party of. 
gentlemen were invited to meet him; 
and soon after they had assembled an 
invalid’s chair was rolled into the 
room, bearing within its easy embrace 
the “ half-length” presence of Charles 
Mathews. It appeared as though his 
eye had scanned us all before his chair 
made its stop “ in the midst.” The 
rapidly scrutinising quality of his glance 
was remarkable ; it flew about the 
room like the flitting gleam of a mov¬ 
ing sun-lit mirror, and seemed in a 
few moments to have aff’orded him a 
general idea ofthe company into which 
he had fallen. In three seconds we 
might suppose that the following solilo¬ 
quy had taken place: “ O, here you all 
are, I see — fifteen of ye—ready to 
pounce upon me, and to examine what 
sort of a thing I am when I’m not ‘ at 
home.' Melancholy man, that! Won¬ 
der what brings him here. Ah — 
there's a man with something in him, 
I can see; and there are the three 
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fellows who led the laugh at my enter¬ 
tainment the other night. If that man’s 
looking his rca^character I’m no actor; 
and if his companion’s no lawyer I’m 
no judge. Come, I know four out of 
the fifteen, and the four others I will 
know; first, if its only to discover why 
they wear thoi-e buttons,—and,second¬ 
ly, because they have evidently an in¬ 
stinctive right to my affections. Alto¬ 
gether, I see nothing to complain of, 
though that’s no reason I should com¬ 
plain of nothing; so I’ll bully the 
master of the house (aloud). Pray, 

Mr. F-, how much longer are we 

to wait for dinner?” Ilis appearance 
in the chair was occasioned by his then 
suffering from a disorder in his leg, 
and he had performed a night or two 
before; though, during the entertain¬ 
ment, his servant was literally em¬ 
ployed in dressing his foot under the 
table ! 

Some of the leading w’its of the place 
were present at the dinner party, and 
they played their cards admirably—tl\at 
is, they played with one another, and left 
the actor-guest to be a spectator, until 
he was fairly prompted to volunteer 
his contributions towards the amuse¬ 
ment of the evening. Let me speak 
proudly for once. What did we care 
for Mr. Mathews ? He might have 
been Mr. Snooks, for us! We were 
above staring at a lion, being forest- 
born ourselves. We satirised folly, 
illustrated character, made “ laughter 
hold both his sides” with our mirth, 
“ ravished hearing” with our harmony, 
and left the stranger-wit, who might, 
by accident, have fallen among us, to 
prove or not, as he might please, that 
he was capable of appreciating, as he 
might possibly imagine, or of enhan¬ 
cing, as he might vainly suppose, the 
vast enjoyment, as he must necessarily 
deem it, of a society so brilliant as our 
own 1 To be modest, in turn. If 
Mathews derived no real pleasure from 
our efforts, there was the more credit 
due to him for the exemplary patience 
with which he endured them. “ Well,” 
said he, “ it is not always my lot to 
meet with people who are willing to 
amuse me; and I can’t help saying 
that I consider my best efforts due, in 
return. T’ll sing you my ‘ Lord Mayor’s 
Show.’” With this, and several other 
songs, he most kindly &voured us, 
as well as with a variety of enacted 
anecdotes, and with a continuous flow 
of conversation, curiously characteris¬ 


tic of the man, and doubtless far more 
amusing than he intended it to be. 
We were struck with the readiness 
with which he poured forth before a 
few people, in a private room, what 
another man of equal power and less 
heart would have proudly withheldj as 
only to be duly appreciated by the 
crammed benches of a public theatre. 

A “ happy few of us—a band of 
brothers”—enjoyed the delights of his 
society at this period for several suc¬ 
cessive evenings; and it was as many 
weeks after his departure before our 
minds settled under the reaction of ex¬ 
citement. 

Be the Blue Friars ever in flowing 
cups freshly remembered, were it for 
no other reason hut that Charles Ma¬ 
thews was one of them; and be it the 
honest boast of him who writes this 
sketch, that “ he, too, is a Blue Friar I” 

On the 22d of November, 1833, the 
brothers, in full conclave assembled, 
conferred upon Charles Mathews, Esq., 
the title, with all rights and privileges 
thereto appertaining, of a Blue Friar. 
It was the best compliment they could 
pay, and it was received as if it had 
been as great an honour as they could 
have wished it. In the writings of his 
appointment he was denominated “ the 
llogarthiati spirit of the stage;” and 
in acknowledging the poor courtesy of 
his admission into the bonds of Blue- 
fellowship he included the following 
words : “ But there’s one word in this 
paper which affords me a still increased 
degree of gratification, because, how¬ 
ever flattering the simple compliment 
of being admitted a B. F., it is still 
more so to find that the grounds on 
which that compliment is paid consti¬ 
tute some alleged connexion betw'een 
my humble name and that of a great 
artist, who.se genius, as it is my coun¬ 
try’s pride, is my adoration. Thankful 
as I am to the public at large for its 
patronage and applause, 1 can't help 
saying that I have aimed—occasionally 
at least — at a loftier fame than has 
been awarded to me (I don't complain 
—the public has, no doubt, done more 
for me than I merit,— I’m not talking 
of my deserts, but of my aims) ’, and I 
am therefore peculiarly gratified in 
having, as far as you are concerned, 
hit tlie mark. To have Charles Ma¬ 
thews mentioned in the same page with 
William Hogarth is quite enough for 
my ambition ; the only damper to my 
happiness being some doubt as to 






iwhether i( iAe t3hftrtes Mathews now 
i^iBal(lftg,«m identical with the Charles 
Mathews here spoken of, because the 
names are not perfectly coincident— 
that is^ they’re not alike to a T ; and, 
though I have no objection to take 
two cups of the beverage, still 1 have no 
right to more than one T in my name 1” 

Mathews’ few performances during 
his stay at this period were not altoge¬ 
ther so well attended as they deserved 
to be. The Devonport people were 
more prompt than the pubi c of Ply¬ 
mouth to testify their enthusiasm ; and 
Mathews declared that, should he 
again visit the place, he would perform 
only in the daughter town. To the few, 
however, who attended at Plymouth he 
played with marked spirit and care, 
and concluded his “ Comic Annual” 
with the words,—“ And I will say that 
I never played before a prettier and ience, 
though there are not many of ye 1” Tire 

Countess of-was present on this 

occasion, and enjoyed it heartily. As 
a testimony that her friendship towards 
the man was akin to her admiration of 
the actor-satirist, she waited to shake 
hands with him when he descended 
from his rostrum,—one instance among 
many of the fact before alluded to, 
that no performer ever went more hand 
in hand with his audience than Ma¬ 
thews. Being asked what report he 
should make of his present reception at 
Plymouth, he answered, that he had 
experience in a remarkable degree 
two distinctive opposites, viz., “ hearty, 
unostentatious, private hospitality, and 
public neglect : however,” said he, 
“ never mind, Gylly I came to see 
you, and those friends of yours whom 
you've now made mine; and I should 
be very sorry if the Plymouth people 
should think me disrespectful in allud¬ 
ing to their neglect, since I merely 
state the fact, and believe in there being 
a cause for it; and, moreover, it’s my 
maxim, that a man who owes every 
thing to the public at large is not justi¬ 
fied in finding fault with any particular 
part of it.” 

On the last evening of our meeting 
him in private, he favoured us with his 
imitations of Curran, and some of our 
living politicians; also, with his cor¬ 
rect and energetic portraits of Talma in 
Hamlet, and Kemble in Penruddock. 
An old-fashi^ed silver tea-urn was 
given him to supply the cinerary urn 


of Hamlet’s felhef; but pray/' S|pd Nj 
“ turn av^ay the spout, for tnat'# ‘^Wti§ 
to tragedy 1” ’ ' * 

In alluding to some of his more 
tesque personations, he denied the pos¬ 
sibility of abstract caricature, asserting 
that he had seen matiy realities far ex¬ 
ceeding in extravagance any thing lie 
had exhibited on the stage; and agaipj,;. 
with regard to the laughable e^SKrTof 
many of his imitations, he-denied that 
they had ever involved injury of cha¬ 
racter, or that he had brought any 
thing into ridicule that was not in itself 
ridiculous. These are truths of which 
all who know any tiring of the world 
and of Mathews will be convinced. It 
is not that all people have not the 
power of illustrating what they may 
observe, but that many have not the 
habit of observation. They are so 
wrapped in their own soliloquial miis- 
ings, and so satisfied with the limited 
sphere of their own sympathies, that, 
when a man like Mathews brings be¬ 
fore them an isolated piece of that world 
which they have overlooked, they de¬ 
clare it to be an extravagant creation. 
The isolation may have rendered the 
fragment more pointedly distinct than 
when it was harmonised with surround¬ 
ing agreements and subdued by con¬ 
genial circumstances of time, &c.; hut, 
otherwise, it is precisely as it was, and 
as it will in reality appear to him who 
can distinguish between overlooking 
and looking over the “ mingled yarn of 
life.” As to the comic power of Ma- 
thews, they who best knew him knew 
best how incapable he was of directing 
laughter into any but the most legiti¬ 
mate channels, or of even enforcing his 
just rights in this particular, when it 
happened to give unintentional dis¬ 
comfort to any individual. The man 
who feared Mathews merited his sa¬ 
tire ; not so the celebrated Curran, 
who, when he learned that the actor 
was desirous of getting up an imitation 
of him, facilitated the means, and pur¬ 
posely enlarged the opportunity. 

Our comedian, having left Ply¬ 
mouth, made a successful provincial 
tour, and subsequently proceeded to 
America, to remove, by an unreserved 
exhibition of all that he said of that 
country in England, one of the most 
extravagantly false impressions that 
individual Stupidity ever made upon 
collective wisdom 1 It was easy for 


His old friend Henry Gyles, Esq. 
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oRe^ in this case, fti abuse the uoderf 
ataii(}u)gs of a, thousand, and Amebica 
had been made to believe, by an Ame¬ 
rican, that Mr. Mathews had set on his 
English audiences to laugh at her. It 
turned out, however, that he had only 
made us laugh at the one booby who 
had vilified him ; and the thousand who 
had been misled now heartilyjoined in 
the laugh. It is well known that the 
actor, on Ills reappearance in America, 
was most honourably acquitted ; and 
the courageous integrity which he mani¬ 
fested in throwing himself upon the 
candour of a people (naturally credu- 
lous^in regard to*their country’s dig¬ 
nity) won for him their high respect, 
where he had before only gained their 
superficial admiration. But—poor 
Mathews 1 “ dearly was bis victory 
bought I” The climate of America 
proved not so friendly as her people. 
He set himself riglit with the latter, and 
came home—to die I 

The theatrical public of his country 
were looking forward to give him u 
fitting welcome on his return, when it 
was reported that he was given over as 
the prey of a mortal illness, at Liver¬ 
pool. He, however, rallied — fancied 
himself convalescent,— and, in the 
month of May, 1835, arrived by the 
steam-boat, on a visit to J, Franklyn, 
Esq., of the Royal Victualling Yard, 
Stonehouse, Plymouth. 

I went with my earliest opportunity 
to visit him. llis vigour, physical and 
mental, as I last beheld it, was fresh in 
ray memory. It had appeared so sta- 
minal as almost to defy decay ; and it 
was, in sober truth, wonderful,— for, 
though it yielded to death, it never 
gave up the conquest to disease. 

I found him sitting upon a sofa, 
with his arms extended on each side, 
panting under the distressing effect of 
a violent paroxysm of hard breathing. 
He gave me his hand for a moment, 
muttered a rapid and indistinct “ How 
d’ye do?” and then left me unnoticed 
till the paroxysm had passed. Sad, 
indeed, was the contrast between the 
object of ray recollection and that which 
I now contemplated ! 

But while I regarded him he seemed 
to get better. His breathing became 
comparatively easier; his face reco¬ 
vered, ill a considerable degree, its 
healthy expression ; and he was en¬ 
abled to speak at some length upon 
the subject of his sufferings on his 
passage from America (“ where/’ said 


lie, I passed a Siberian winter!”), of 
his danger while at Liverpool, and of 
his having retrograded from convales¬ 
cence by a measure which he fancied 
would have advanced him to health. 
On asking, whether be felt no amend¬ 
ment since he had left the steam-boat ? 
he replied,— 

“ Left the steam-lwatl” What I 
complain of is, that I cant leave it: 
it’s nothing with me but ‘ Steward, 
bring the basin !’—nausea and thirst— 
thirst and nausea 1” 

He continued to suffer from the 
nausea, which he habitually designated 
“ Mr. Steward.” It, however, yielded 
at length, before the remedies of his 
medical friends ; but the thirst con¬ 
tinued unabated. Mr.-commi¬ 

serated him the more from having him¬ 
self experienced the wretchedness of 
protracted thirst when a prisoner on 
board a French frigate; and “ where,” 
said he, “ having by accident found a 
bottle of ink, 1 drank to the bottom.” 
On our expressing the fears we should 
have of inducing illness by such a 
“ black draught,” Mathews for an in¬ 
stant opened all the brilliancy of his 
eye upon us, and remarked, with as 
much voice as his then exhausted con¬ 
dition would allow,— “ Why—all 
you’d have to do—would be—to swal¬ 
low—a—sheet of blotting paper.” 

In the midst of his sufferings, his 
unquenchable comedy would often 
manifest itself: and, during occasional 
intervals of ease, it would shew forth 
almost as eneigetically as ever. I was 
more than once surprised by observing 
that a temporary duration of apparently 
perfect health would immediately suc¬ 
ceed a paroxysm which 1 had feared 
would have ended in death. Soon 
after his arrival, his medical friends 
deemed it imperative to send for his 
wife and son. Would that my intro¬ 
duction to such companionship had 
been under other than such ..circum¬ 
stances I 

The newspapers at this time were 
giving general publicity to a report 
that “ Mr. Mathews was rapidly gain¬ 
ing strength, and might soon be ex¬ 
pected to resume his professional du¬ 
ties.” “ O, very well,” said the inva¬ 
lid ; I’m cm/ glad I give satisfaction. 
I'm only sorry that my poor doctors 
here know nothing about all this; be¬ 
cause its rather bard they should have 
so much trouble with a man who has 
got nothing the matter with him; and 
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you’ll .say it$ equally obstinate in me 
to continuti occupying tlieir attention. 

1 wish one of you (if you’ve any inte¬ 
rest with the local press) would just 
help the newsmongers on a little. 
Since they say I’m so much better, 
you can say how much ; and then, per¬ 
haps, they’ll follow it up by saying 
when I shall be quite well. They’ll 
also, I hope, while they’re about it, in¬ 
form me where I shall be at the time ; 
because, otherwise, I sha’nt know. I 
fancied, for instance, I was staying at 
the Victualling Yard, Stonehouse; but 
this newspaper tells me I’m still at 
Liverpool! I rfii/ra’f know it.” 

. , He was prohibited from much talk¬ 
ing ; but when his spirits were up it 
was as difficult for him to maintain 
silence as for us to wish him to do so. 
When suddenly checked by exhaustion 
or a paroxysm, he would say,—“ There, 
now ; you leave me to do all the talk¬ 
ing, while you all know I ought not to 
speak. Its quite enough for me to get 
a word in edgeways. Now do talk to 
one, another, there’s good boys, and 

never mind me. Here, H-, are 

not you and W-opposed in yjoli- 

tics? Say something to hurt his feel¬ 
ings, there’s a good fellow : get up a 
political quarrel—it’ll amuse me.” we 
went at it like bull-dogs,— my Tory* 
opponent fastening on me with the 
fangs of recrimination, and making me 
writhe with sarcasm. “ Bravo 1” said 
Mathews, as he lay his length upon a 

sofa; “ go on, H-; its all rigdit: 

he’s getting savage—hear! hear!—^ 
lalanternel Rascals I Radicals I Ro¬ 
bespierre 1 Keep it up I he’s coming to 
the climax of personal violence. Get 
some police-men ready, and pray light 
my bed-candle. Good night—good 
night; God bless you! and you—and 
you (then, after a pause, and making a 

formal bow);—Mr. W-, my com- 

limenLs to "Mrs. W.” He could not, 
owever, even carry his mimic hosti¬ 
lity out of the room, but turned to shake 
hands with me at the door. 

Mathews had his political bias, and 
his mind was sometimes, during his 
last illness, distressingly haunted by 
‘the conflicting spirits of Whiggism and 
Toryism. 1 found him one evening 
sitting on the side of his bed, atten¬ 
tively regarding a pile of pillows which 
had been placed tliere to support him in 


a half, recumbent position. 
say its very ridiculdus,” said he ; “ but 
during the .last five minutes,I’ve been 
maintaining a violent argument with 
those pillows, which became suddenly 
transformed into the person of * * , 

the member for-; and I’ve worked 

myself into a fever, because he swears 
thk he won’t give up his hateful mea¬ 
sure on the-question, Now ^bat 

does it matter to me ? I only wjsh I 
could fix my eyes upon something 
which would give an entirely new di¬ 
rection to my thoughts. As it is, every 
thing I see reminds me of what I want 
to forget. There’s Bulwer’s new novel; 
I cant get rid of it. That window 
looks out upon a quantity of unfinished 
walling and excavations, which you 
suppose form part of the Victualling 
Office new works ; but to me that’s 
Pompeii; and, though you may think 

that it is old F-there, walking by 

a lime kiln, I say it’s Glaucus in the 
street of tombs.” 

.He several times took leave of his 
family and friends under the conviction 
that he was dying. On one of these 
melancholy occasions I was present. A 
paroxysm of frightful violence suddenly 
came on, accompanied with alarming 
faintness. His fondness as a husband, 
father, and friend, was most afiectiiigly 
manifested in the sad farewell which he 
fancied he was then taking; and the 
condition of his soul was impressively 
shewn by the prayer which, with up¬ 
lifted hands, he addressed to his Mtiker. 
His surgeon alone maintained his com¬ 
posure, and bade us qualify our emo¬ 
tions, under the reasonable expectation 
of his getting through this as he had 
through other fits of equal violence. It 
was impossible, however, for the un¬ 
professional mind to regard his deathr 
like struggle as less^an it seemed to 
be. The words whiOT he uttered were 
of too domestic and delicate a nature 
for publication ; neither shall I set 
down the words of his precatory offer¬ 
ing. A preparation of ether was ad¬ 
ministered to him. Its reviving effect 
at first prompted him to question , the 
kindness which restores, only for addi¬ 
tional suffering, a man who had re¬ 
signed himself to death. In a few mo¬ 
ments, however, gi-atitude superseded 
regret; and in a quarter of an hour 
after he had been at the worst he wgs 


• Our correspondent is a Whig; notwithstanding which, we believe perfect 
reliance may be placed in his statements. — O. Y. 
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as well as at any time.during the last 
two inonth$ of his life. 

He delighted in affording an agree¬ 
able Surprise to his friends, as the fol¬ 
lowing fact will shew. Ilis medical 
attendants had left him one morning 
exceedingly ill, and without hope of 
his leaving his bed for the day. Such 
was their anxiety, that they shortly re¬ 
peated their visit, atid proceeded im¬ 
mediately, as a matter of course, to his 
bed-room, lliere he was, to all ap- 

F tearance, lying, as they left him, with 
ittle more than his nightcap visible 
above the clothes. In short, there was 
nothing beneath them more than a 
stuffed mockery ; for the man himself 
had arisen, shaved, washed, neatly 
dressed himself,, and walked, unas¬ 
sisted, down stairs into the sitting- 
room, wheio he received his surprised 
visitors with a signilicaiit “ Aha 1” 

J called upon him one evening, and 
took the liberty of introducing a friend. 
During our slay, several visitors, from 
time to time, came in. It struck Ine 
that Mathews was more than usually 
irritable. I caught his eye, and he 
beckoned me to a close parley. “ I 
don’t know whether yot/rc aware of it; 
hut I’ve observed — th.it your friend— 
has given up his seat successively to 
each new-comer since your arrival. He 
has now occupied for a brief moment 
every chair in tiie room —except one ; 
and I wish you’d ask him to secure 
that, and not suffer the next comer to 
take it from him. Its really hard upon 
him, because he gets no thanks; and 
I’m sure he must be tired, if its only 
from bobbing up and down. You can’t 
think how it fidgets me. Now, pray 
ask him to sit down, and hold fast.” 

In the latter end of June he removed 
from the Victualling Yard to a lodging- 
house in Lockfer Street, Plymouth, 
where he was within a short distance 
from the Hoe, so remarkable for its 
elevated promenade and the noble 
prospect which it commands. To this 
charming spot he was several times 
carried in a wheeled chair; and he 
would sit watching the numerous ves¬ 
sels ever sailing in all directions, more 
particularly looking out for the little 

f leasure-boat of his friend Mr. @.ylos. 
le had been on three or four sucdlssive 
occasions disappointed in not-seeing 
it ; and thwarted curiosity was (as 
usual with him) becoming irksome be¬ 
yond endurance, when positive “ arti¬ 
cles of agreement” were entered into 
VOI.'. XIII. NO. i.xxv. 


by the respective parties that each, at a 
certain time, should be in a certain ex¬ 
press locality. “ Now, ts that Gylly’s 
boat?” said Mathews to Mrs. G. 
Mrs. G. could not tell. “ Humph: 
well, that is odd. Here's a woman 
don’t know her husband’s boat.” He, 
however, espied the boat at last, and 
watched it with that ever-lively ahd 
child-like interest which constituted his 
success as a skctcher of men and man¬ 
ners. He did not, like commoner 
men, “ get accustomed” to things. 
His extractive power wa.s such, that it 
never admitted the exiiaustibility of a 
subject while that subject retained “ a 
local habitation and a name.’’ The 
tacks of (i.’s boat were vvitli him so 
many emblems of the shifts of men 
wlien the winds of fortune and the 
tides of circumstance are not directly 
in their favour; and 1 have no doubt 
bill that Mathews was one of those 
speculators who often anticipate from 
accidental metaphor the nature of mo¬ 
ral operations. 

I was with him .several evenings dur¬ 
ing liis .stay in Lockyer Street. “ Dur¬ 
ing his stay in Lockyer Street!” How 
thoughtlessly was that last sentence 
penned I Where, then, was the spot 
of his next sojourn? Hut I anticipate 
my conclusion. It was not, however, 
a hopeless thought that he might be yet 
removed to London a living man. Ilis 
symptoms vvere in some respects im¬ 
proved, an amendment chiefly shewing 
itself in a more regular pulse, and the 
comparative infrequency of paroxysms. 
He was one evening enabled to take 
tea with his Friends in full assemblage, 
and to give continued attention to the 
admirable song and guitar accompani¬ 
ment of his accomplished son, in whose 
native talent and acquired grace he 
took, as well he might, an honest pride. 
And, here, it is impossible not to make 
a passing comment on the success which 
has attended Mr. Charles Mathews 
since his entrance into that profession 
which conferred celebrity on his fa¬ 
ther’s name, and gained and added 
respectability from his father’s virtues. 
It is something to be the son of such a 
man; but it is more to be worthy of 
the parentage; and it is under the 
impulse of fond recollection and as¬ 
sured hope that the Countess Eoiisd- 
lon’s woi'ds are here echoed :— 

*• Bo thou blest, Bertram! and succeed 
tliy father 

In maiin.:>rs as in shape !” 

B B 
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Poor Mathws was now becoming 
daily weaker. Dropsical swellings in¬ 
creased upon him. He ceased to leave 
tbe bouse, and was more confined to 
bis bed : still he suffered much less 
than (m his first arrival; and his medi¬ 
cal friend left him at half-jiast ten on 
the night of Saturday the 27th of June 
with no increased expectation of an 
immediate calastroplie. As the clock 
sounded midnight tiie sleeping come¬ 
dian completed his fifty-ninlli year. It 
w’as now his birth-day, tlie 28th of 
June. The morning sun might have 
brought with it gentle oongratulation 
and smiling hope; but it was doomed 
otherwise. A slight alteration in his 
breathing seemed toirMlieate a coming 
paroxysm. Now, as oftentimes before, 
it was an immediate summons to his 
bed-side. Charles Mathews was no 
morel 

He bad only lived half an hour into 
his birth-day—a day which, having 
reason to be proud of the being whom 
it had ushered into life, claimed the 
privilege of “ lighting him to dusty 
death.” The sad duty of preparing for 
his funeral devolved on his long- 
attached friend, Henry Gyles, Esq.; 
and on Friday morning, the 3d of July, 
his remains were consigned to the 
tomb. All honours that could be 
oflercd^on the occasion were proudly, 
not less tlian feelingly, paid; and such 
a general sympathy was awakened as 
really seemed to betoken a national 
loss. The rank, intellect, and respect¬ 
ability of the three towns of Devonport, 
Stonehouse, and Plymouth, were sa¬ 
tisfactorily represented by the pall¬ 
bearers, and the numerous gentlemen 
who attended. The officiating clergy 
of the parish, and the churchwardens, 
manifested a gentleness of attention 
which will not be forgotten: the or¬ 
ganist accompanied the deceased come¬ 
dian to the grave with the most solemn 
tones of sacred harmony; and he was 
lowered into his tomb amid the heavy 
sighs and irrepressible tears—notofthe 
cAic/’mourner only! 

Such was the affecting end of “ dear 
diaries Mathews,” as the feeling Cole¬ 
ridge designated him. Had he died 
in London, friends more numerous, 
** trappings of wo" more pompous, 
and a train more theatrical, would, 
doubtless, frave attended on his exit; 


but no where could he have been fol¬ 
lowed by friends more affectionate, nor 
waited on by ceremonies more truly 
suitable and decent, than at Plj^outn. 
Even the day seemed to take a part in 
tbe duties of the occmion. It rained, 
until the mournful procession began to 
move forward, when it suddenly be¬ 
came dry,—still, however, veiling itself 
from tlie sun until the return of the 
mourners from the church, when the 
clouds were partially dispelled, and a 
gleam of sober cheerfulness admitted. 

He lies in a vault in the western 
vestibule of the fine old church of St. 
Andrew, at Plymouth. A man so in¬ 
terwoven with the public should lie in 
such a place interred. Hundreds 
weekly pass his tomb in their way to 
prepare for that last home to which 
they are also hastening; and the verger, 
who jioints out the interesting spot to 
the stranger, testifies to the words of the 
pathetic Tristram,—“ not a passenger 
goes by without stopping to cast a look 
upon it, and sighing, as he walks on, 

‘ Alas ! poor Yorick !”’ 

A brief while longer. I cannot help 
lingering o’er his grave,— for I knew 
him as a man— you, perhaps, only as 
an actor. I had opportunities of ob¬ 
serving his scrupulous integrity ; his 
affectionate and grateful attachment to 
those who loved him ; his forgiving ge¬ 
nerosity towards those who had wronged 
him; and, more than all, his Christian 
resignation when threatened by the 
death which has since laid him low. 
Nor will you, ***, superciliously smile 
at my melancholy,— for, while from 
the best motives you are opposed to 
the theatre (or, ratiier, let us liope, to 
tliose abuses which too frequently de¬ 
grade it), you will :pth holy charity 
take upon report the exalted character 
of the individual; and, though you 
may never have afforded a smile to his 
mirth, you will not, surely, hesitate to 
breathe a sigh over his grave 1 

And now, adieu for everl Adieu, 
Charles Mathews I For the many 
hours ofinnooent and instructive amuse¬ 
ment thou hast afforded, we proffer our 
gratitude; for thy purity of mind and 
unsullied integrity, our admiration; 
for thy warmth of heart, our love; for 
thy loss, our deep sorrow 1 
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That the designs of Providence are 
marvellously and minutely adapted to 
the wants and welfare of mankind, is 
an observation more trite than prac¬ 
tically recognised, more generally ac¬ 
knowledged than felt. Often, whilst 
confessing the control of an all-wise 
disposer of events, we live in a sort of 
practical atheism, either disregarding 
the operation of his hands, or distrust¬ 
ing and disowning the universal agency 
by which the whole is governed sub¬ 
servient to his own and our ultimate 
good. We murmur, and we deplore; 
we see the great charnel-house of 
human existence-^-the moral pestilence 
which “ walketh in darkness’’—the 
“ mystery of iniquity ”— the universal 
depravity around us, forgetting that 
the “ wheel of Providence” is thereby 
unfolding; that these are portions of 
the grand scheme of Divine govern¬ 
ment, which worketh all things tor 
good; which maketh the wrath of 
man to praise him, and from the very 
elements of evil brings forth the most 
beneficent, the most wondrous mani¬ 
festations of his goodness and his 
power. Even the vices and miseries 
of mankind are but links in the vast 
chain of events; and these shall exist 
until his purposes be fulfilled, and all 
things subdued to himself. 

Sometimes we are permitted a 
glimpse, like Ezekiel in the vision; 
sometimes we can discern their ope¬ 
ration, the wisdom by which they are 
guided. The Almighty condescends 
to vindicate his character and author¬ 
ity. By some generally unexpected 
and sudden interruption, some special 
interposition, we see the power that has 
coerced, and th4|oodness that has per¬ 
mitted, this apparent disorder. The 
cloud has “ burst in blessings,” and is 
now glowing, in the light of heaven, 
with beauty and with grandeur. 

Perhaps nothing was viewed with 
deeper apprehension by every friend 
of true liberty and social order, than 
the formation of political unions 
amongst the working classes. Hailed 
by the rancorous demagogue as the 
dawn of that political regeneration, al¬ 
ready worked out to its terrible result 
in restless, unhappy France, the poli¬ 
tical incendiary wailed only until ma¬ 
terial should be gathered, until the 
great bulk of the population should be 


roused to an unnatural excitement, ere 
he applied the brand that was to- 
kindle the whole in one widcyTShe uni¬ 
versal conflagration. And had our 
hfiburing classes generally been im¬ 
bued with the pernicious doctrines so 
fatally prevalent in France;—bad not 
the influence of revealed truth been 
imperceptibly intervowen with their 
education, and with the earliest lisp- 
ifigs of childhood; — had they been 
reared, fostered under the benighting, 
demoralising influences of Popery, 
whose stronghold is ignorance, the 
withholding of the written word from 
its votaries,—the flite of France, nay, 
a deeper abyss of guilt, might have 
been ours. When they had thrown off 
the Papal yoke, their only refuge was 
the wild and reckless libertinism of 
infidelity. The alternative being pur¬ 
gatory or eternal sleep, no wonder 
their choice should remain with tlie 
latter. 

In Ireland, had it not been for the 
gmcious leaven of Protestantism, we 
stiould, long ere this, have seen the 
same, tlie inevitable results. Pojieiy, 
that mole-eyed monster wliicAi gropeth 
at noon-day, prepares its victims to 
throw off the obedience they hate, to 
scoff at and deny the very being of 
that God they are ignorantly taught to 
worship: and when men have cast off 
(heir allegiance to Heaven, they will^ 
not long be subject to that of an earthly 
monarch. We need not, then, wonder 
at tlie extremes of superstition and 
infldelity, bigotry and licentiousness, 
offsprings of the same stem, produced 
by that system which forbids access to 
the book of life. Indeed, the Bible is 
“ a sad Tory bixikand we wonder 
the political Dissenters, whose prac¬ 
tices are so plainly denounced in its 
pages, have not compiled an “ inc/ej: 
e.xpurgutwim^' for the use of their 
disciples. It would be a wholesome 
and instructive exposition of their 
designs, to see sitting in solemn 
conclave, “ the old, original Whig,'* 
tlie -first reformer, elevated in the 
midst, Daniel O'Connell, that fearful 
impersonation of all that is mischiev¬ 
ous and' malignant in the worst, the 
darkest abominations of Popery, on 
his right hand ; while some dissenting 
heresiarcti takes the sinister place. 
The texts, carefully submitted to this 
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ordeal—bigotry and sedition are well 
ointed to the devil's work—and 
he Book,” pruned by such hands, 
would have little left that could mini¬ 
ster to the wants and woes of humanity. 
Tlie Bible, however, no thanks to the 
O’Connell ministry, is not yet a sealed 
book to the multitude. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, the noble Protestant apologist 
for Popery, on moving the second 
reading of the Irisii Church Bill, made 
the following statement; viz. “ That he 
would assert, fundamentally, the doc¬ 
trines of the Romish Catholic Church 
were the same as those of the Church 
of England.” 

Now, what are those doctrines which 
the Church of Rome holds as funda¬ 
mental! 1. The infallibility of the 
church ; 2. The Pope’s supremacy; 
3. Transubstantiation, or the conver¬ 
sion of a wafer into the very body and 
blood, soul and divinity, of Christ; 
and all who deny this dogma are de¬ 
clared accursed ; 4. Auricular confes¬ 
sion ; 5. The mass, a true and pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
living and the dead; 6, Invocations 
to the Virgin, and saints; 7. Satis¬ 
faction for sin by penance and other 
meritorious works; 8. Purg.ilory and 
prayers for the dead; 9. The worship 
of images and relics. These are the 
fundamental doctrines of the Romish 
church, on which the whole of her 
corrupt system is built; and, we ask, 
are these, or any part of them, main- 
stained in the liturgy of the Protestant 
church ? Nay, are they not solemnly 
denounced,and unequivocally denied? 
Yet these churches are pronounced by 
the O’Connell-ridden minister to be, 
in doctrine, fundamentally similar! 

This unchristian speech, the result 
of both ignorance of, and blind hos¬ 
tility to, religion, is, and ever shall be, 
on record against the roan, whom Dis¬ 
senters of all classes do openly and 
shamefully support; who identify 
themselves in every possible shape 
with those whom their forefathers, 
whose best blood has been shed as a 
testimony against them, would have 
resisted unto death. 

It is, in all likelihood, this apparent 
community of interests, this shameless 
prostitution of principle, this confe¬ 
deracy with men of the most notorious 
profligacy, the infidel and the Papist, 
that has done more to open the eyes 
of the well-disposed class of operatives 
than any other act, either of fraud or 
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misgovemment, on the part of their 
rulers. 

But Lord John Russell says there 
is no league, no compact. It was not 
his fault, or that of his coadjutors, if 
it did happen tKht DanieL O’Connell 
joined issue with them. Great virtue, 
my lord, in this word ‘f happen and 
we oflen hear gentlemen of a certain 
profession, when detected in their in¬ 
genuity, saying, “ I had nothing to do 
with the handkerchief. It is not my 
fault if it does ‘ happen’ to be found in 
my pocket.” 

We know the working classes well 
(for have we not eyes and ears in 
every place ?); and we fearlessly as¬ 
sert, that, as a body, they are loyal. 
Britain is yet sound at the core. Mis¬ 
led for a season by the arts of the 
seducer, — by men employed, paid, to 
debauch and delude their understand¬ 
ings, the people will, in the end, see 
how and by whom they have been de¬ 
ceived. Their eyes are opening, and 
a ftarful retribution awaits those base, 
those selfish betrayers, who would sell 
them and their birth-rights for a mess 
of pottage! Men who once leaped 
boldly to the reins of the revolutionary 
car, and now find themselves tied to 
its “ tail !” 

It has been too much the fashion to 
imagine that the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts are so many volcanoes ready to 
burst forth on the slightest occasion, 
always smouldering and smoking, as a 
presage of their power to ravage and 
destroy. Nothing can be more erro¬ 
neous than this im]>ression. Taken 
as a body, our working classes are men 
of strong practical sense, who will ge¬ 
nerally come to a right decision in the 
end ; multitudes of whom are now 
opening their eyes to the wholesome 
truth, that in the ma^tenance of the 
constitution lies the best safeguard of 
their rights, and the great bulwark of 
their liberties. That the Whigs, 
dragged downwards by their own 
fears, the loss of place, and the vices 
inherent in their political system, have 
done more in one short season to un¬ 
dermine, if not destroy, their liberties, 
than the greatest despot could have ac¬ 
complished, or the united efforts of an 
irresponsible and arbitrary govern¬ 
ment. 

They now see their best interests 
are identified with that mixed form of 
government under which we live; that 
the late desperate attempts to control 
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the just prerogative of the king and 
the aristocracy, would, but for the 
firmness and prudence of the conser¬ 
vative party, have ended in one uni¬ 
versal overthrow. 

And how have these great truths 
been perceived ? Simply by the Whigs 
having seized office; for, like other 
impostors, they are only dangerous 
until they are found out. Their mi¬ 
serable fallacies have been tested by 
experiment, and proved-utterly imprac¬ 
ticable. But their second “ usurpation” 
has been characterised by such a flag¬ 
rant dereliction of principle, such a 
total absence of that high and honour¬ 
able feeling, once the great boast of a 
British statesman, that “ he who runs 
may read.” With all the violence, 
without the honesty of the Radicals — 
without any fixed principles for their 
guidance, they have shewn themselves 
ready to surrender every thing dear to 
Britons—every bulwark of our national 
faith—every safeguard of our liberties; 
in short, every thing save place. So 
pleasant, so essential is office to their 
support, and even for the procuring a 
decent livelihood to these dishonest ser¬ 
vants of the crown, that, rather than 
let go their paltry incomes, they are 
prepared to go any length, if, by so 
doing, their fraudulent receipt of the 

} )ublic monies may be endured a little 
onger. 

But, within the last few months, an 
“organic change” has taken place in 
the minds of the people. According 
to the statements of the operative ad¬ 
dresses now before us, thousands of 
them have embraced the Conservative 
creed. The cause, say they, is this: 
“ The Conservatives have ‘ stepped out 
boldly, with a frank avowal of their 
principles,' andJhe operatives are per¬ 
fectly satisfied and convinced that the 
avowal is honest, and that it will be 
acted up to honourably, and to the 
very letter.” 

“ Our opponents,” continues one of 
these spirited documents,* “have heaped 
upon us every opprobrious epithet they 
could coiDQiand—Orange Lodges! Po¬ 
litical Unions!! In short, any thing in 
their opinion conveying a censurable 
meaning. Our answer to them is this: 
We care riot by what names they are dis~ 
•tinguished, so long us their objects are of a 
true Conservative nature,” “ Our objects 
are diametrically opposite to thoae of the 


late political unions; we exist for the 
purpose of defending, not attacking, the 
institutions of the country.” “ The very 
men, who but a few short months ago 
were accustomed to laud * the natural 
good sense of the operative part of the 
community,* to denominate them ‘ the 
voice of the country,’ &c. now call us 
' besotted fools,’ ‘ sanguinary miscreants,* 
and a hundred otlier names equally ex¬ 
pressive of hate and mortification. Now 
that the people have discovered who 
really are their true friends, and they 
have learned the difference between a 
nominal theory and a theory now re¬ 
duced to practice, they are assailed by 
the taunts and threats of their quondam 
supporters.” 

These extracts—and we could mul¬ 
tiply them a hundred fold—shew that 
the working classes are men who cau 
think soundly, wlio can reason jusUy> 
and are not to be cheated with im¬ 
punity. 

Our great conservative strength is in 
the people. If these, the staple of our 
national greatness, be imbued with 
constitutional and religious principles, 
we may defy, proudly defy, every 
preacher of sedition — every itinerant 
demagogue, even though his allies be 
our rulers, and he is sent forth bearing 
the credentials, and, on his brazen 
front, the broad impress of their 
mission. 

Many who are now joining the con¬ 
servative ranks were formerly in those 
of the political unions; and these are 
our surest and best allies. Knowing the 
sources oftheir former delusion, the-di- 
rection,the aim of the unprincipled men 
who once cajoled them; smarting under 
the consequences, and loathing the 
moral poison which some “ mi.screant 
agitator” once so fatally disseminated, 
who so fit, who so likely, to warn from 
the gulf of democracy gs those who 
have been so near its brink? Who 
can so feelingly persuade, so effec¬ 
tually deter, from tliat downward path, 
as those who have been rescued from 
its perilous termination? 

’Through this division of our subject 
we naturally return to the position 
whence we set out. The healing 
waters drawn from these impure foun¬ 
tains; the merciful interposition which, 
out of so much that was evil, and fraught 
with unutterable danger to society, has 
turned the curse into a blessing 1 

And what, say our opponents, dis- 
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tinguishes these organised assemblages 
from political unions ? Have they not 
the same ]ernicious tendency? and, 
though urged in the opposite direction, 
will there be any difference in the re¬ 
sults? Difference! the same differ¬ 
ence tiiere is between light and its pri¬ 
vation, between a conservative and a 
destructive form of government—be¬ 
tween those who would pull down, 
and they who would build up — be¬ 
tween the destroyers and the preservers 
of our national faith. Listen to their 
declaration, the only pledge of their 
admission. 

“ We, the undersigned, declare our 
fixed determination to maintain the tried 
and ancient principles on which the con¬ 
stitution of OUT country is founded ; and 
while we avow our readiness to promote 
the reform of all proved abuses, we de¬ 
clare it to be our object to u[>hold the 
necessary connexion between the Esta¬ 
blished Church and the state, the just 
prerogatives of the monoi'ch, the privi¬ 
leges of the House of Lords as an inde¬ 
pendent branch of the legislature, and 
the deliberative powers of the Commons' 
House of Parliament unfettered and un¬ 
controlled ; convinced, as we are, that 
on the united and energetic support of 
those authorities, depend the continuance 
of social order, the security of property, 
the maintenance of religion, and tho real 
liberties of the people. And we bold 
ourselves pledged to use all our influ¬ 
ence to return to Parliament, as the re¬ 
presentative for this borough (or county), 
such an individual only as will support 
the principles set forth in the above 
declaration.” 

Will the most impudent, the most 
flagitious, the hirelings of a despicable 
faction, dare assert, that such a de¬ 
claration ought not to be the creed, 
the practical creed, of every man 
worthy the name of Briton? And,we ask, 
whether or not principles the very op¬ 
posite to this declaration have not been 
acted upon by the Whigs from their 
first entrance into power ? 

The people ai-e daily enrolling them¬ 
selves under the conservative banner; 
daily, hourly, are their minds dis¬ 
abused from the dangerous doctrines 
which a seditious Whig opposition too 
long vomited forth from their hungry 
stomachs, for the purpose of driving 
out their opponents. “Try us—try 
us,” was their unceasing cry. Well; 
they have been tried, and miserably 
Iwve they been found wanting. 

Education alone has not wrought 


this salutary change. It is a fearful, 
an -irreparable mistake, to confound 
learning with wisdom. Tlie tree of 
knowledge is not the tree of life. Our 
reform legislators, from the discharged, 
disappointed Tomkins (the nasty grub 
we despatched, but preserved in the 
pure amber of our pages), through all 
the grades of pseudo-patriots and phi¬ 
losophers, denying or defying the plain 
dictates of revealed truth, proceea on 
this awfully self-deluding principle, 
their whole system based on this fun¬ 
damental error,—to wit, that man, if 
left to his own decision, will choose 
the good and refuse (he evil! Can it 
be believed, that any man, that any 
set of men, with their eyes open, with 
the declarations of inspired truth be¬ 
fore them—with the history of the past, 
as a beacon and a guide, should be so 
awfully perverse, so judicially blind 
to the plainest truths, that they wil¬ 
fully oppose, and practically deny, 
their operation, — truths too humbling 
fur the wise and prudent, hut revealed 
unto babes. 

It has been the infidel’s doctrine in 
all ages. It was the first suggestion 
of the tempter, and suits well the pride 
of the human heart. But knowledge, 
communicated without a higher prin¬ 
ciple for its control, is like putting a 
weapon into the hands of a madman, 
or a light thrown at random, which 
may destroy what it was intended only 
to illumine. “ Educate 1 educate! 
educate!” say all the Tomkinses and 
Jenkinses and diffusive knowledge 
men. Let man be free to choose. 
Away with all creeds and systems 
whatsoever, the offspring of bigotry 
and intolerance. Shew him the beauty 
of virtue, and the deformity of vice, 
and he will choose virtue for her own 
sake. Get rid of priests and priest¬ 
craft. Bring all down to one beautiful 
level of utility and equality, then shall 
arise that political millennium so long 
sought after; a golden age of liberal 
opinions, and a paradise of man’s own 
creating; subject to no will but his 
own; irrespective of all obligations to 
a superior power;—in short, a rational 
but unaccountable creature! 

Now, what is the true meaning of 
tiiis flim^ pretence when stripped of 
its artificial covering; neither less nor 
more than the doing away with all 
restraint whatsoever. The very exist¬ 
ence of law shews the necessity of re¬ 
straint. Remove this altogether, and 
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where shall we stop ? At no halfway 
house; depend upon it! 

That we are on the eve of a desperate 
struggle, few will have the hardihood 
to deny, — a struggle between the 
blighting, soul-prostrating influences 
of Popery and infidelity on the one 
hand, with our national Protestant 
faith on the otlier. How vitally essen¬ 
tial is it that the lower, the more nu¬ 
merically important, classes should be 
rightly instructed, and tl)at principles 
should be thoroughly inculcated, which 
will be their stay and support in the 
hour of trial. It seems to us, and we 
are not in the habit of mistaking the 
signs of the times, that operative con¬ 
servative associations are, of all others, 
likely to be the most influential and 
important. And is not the Unger of 
Heaven hereby manifesting itself in 
opposition to human foresight? De¬ 
serted by our God-denying rulers, is 
it here the Protestant reformed church 
shall have a powerful reserve on which 
to fall back in the loyalty and affections 
of the people ? As of old, when the 
lamp of the true faith, and the pure, 
unadulterated light of the gospel was 
kept alive, burning brightly in the 
hearts of our forefathers, the humblest 
and the lowliest of their race, in dens 
and caves of the earth—in the haunts 
of indigence and sorrow—in the moor¬ 
land and on the mountain, where tliey 
crept to hear that word which Papist 
persecutors in vain sought to withhold. 

The brand of perdition is on the 
whole character and proceedings of 
the Whig-Radical government. “ Jeh- 
abod” is written. Their glory is in¬ 
deed departed. We hear the noble 
secretary for Ireland, “ lord by acci¬ 
dent,” as he denounced himself to his 
constituents in mock humility, “ the 
devil’s darling sin,”—we hear him in¬ 
quiring, in debate on the Irish Church 
Appropriation question, “ What is 
truth?*' With the volume of timt 
truth at his very elbow, sealed by the 
blood of martyrs and prophets ; bask¬ 
ing in the full blaze of its meridian, we 
hear this “ accidental” slip of humanity 
lisping out, “ What is truth?” and 
afterwards, forsooth, does he complain 
of being likened to Pontius Pilate 1 
Verily, the governor of Judea was 
honest and candid in his inquiry, when 
contrasted with the state of mind which 
dictated such a question from the noble 
secretary, and for such a purpose. 

Tliis “ accidental’' confession, that 


they know not the truth, and are not 
guided by its dictates, i^ a plain ex¬ 
position of the conduct and principles 
of a ministry doomed, ere long, to the 
common fate of all who ally themselves 
with the unprincipled and the base; 
who sacrifice honour and consistency 
on the altar of their hate. The avenger 
is at their very threshold ; and they 
shall soon fall, a warning and a beacon 
of that retributive justice they have de¬ 
fied. And will it not be more toler¬ 
able for the benighted heathen than 
for them? Men who wilfully close 
their eyes at noonday, and say, “ It is 
dark.” 

Short as it is, this inquiry from Lord 
Morpeth speaks volumes. And what 
may we expect from such a ministry ? 
Weak, degraded, miserable tools of 
tliat “ mystery of iniquity,” which is 
again with rapid strides preparing, 
under their sufferance, to dye her gar¬ 
ments in the blood of the saints. They 
flatter and cajole themselves by pallia¬ 
tions and expedients, heeding not the 
loud sough of the tempest—the gather¬ 
ing, the coalition of all sects and opi¬ 
nions, whose sole bond of union is 
hatred to the church and constitution 
—to all that has rai.sed Britain to her 
proud pre-eminence. This impious, 
creedless administration, professing to 
keep clear of all religious distinctions, 
to view all mankind alike, whether 
Jew or infidel, are thereby weakening 
the bulwarks of that national church 
which has for ages been the glory of 
our land ; their criminal indifference 
effectually preparing the surremler of 
all that is valuable in our institutions, 
all that is clear and hallowed in our 
faith, to that party, whom neither oatlis 
can bind nor kindness conciliate. We 
would cry to our infatuated rulers, and 
it will be beard to the remotest parts 
of the empire, “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If Popery be 
truth, o'jey her; if Protestantism, build 
not the altars of that bloody Baal, lest 
ye be partakers of her plagues 1” 

The present “ incubus,” by the grace 
of their master of Derrynane, for a little 
while usurping the places of their bet¬ 
ters, have always boasted (an impu¬ 
dent, fraudulent assumption) ilwt they 
are “ the friends,” the choice of “ the 
people.” This assertion, like many 
others with which they have sought to 
delude, is now, thank Providence, in a 
fair way for being found out “ a refuge 
of lies.” Operative conservative asso- 
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aioiti^s are now rigitiijg upJn every dis- 
' triici. ineasured terms 

of sfttacbmeht to ine Constitution, and 
of the baseness which has characterised 
the" Wfiig- Radical usurpation, tliese 
will soon sweep away tins miserable 
subterfuge, this specious fraud on 
which the hungry faction have lived, 
and by such pitiful sustenance eked 
out a sneaking existence for the last 
half century. 

They have, at length, roused a spirit 
of opposition to their Jacobinical, their 
anti-British proceedings, which will, 
ere long, drive them from their mis- 
gotten seats, for ever associated with 
Britain’s degradation and disgrace. 
Rapidly they are sinking, and they 
cling to power with a convulsive grasp. 
Bent on mischief, their whole aim is 
to render it more and more difficult 
for a conservative government to take 
office, and to carry on their several 
functions for the welfare and safety of 
the realm. Rather than the Tories 
should be lifted into power, they 
would consign Britain, the whole of 
her mighty interests, her greatness, her 
power, to their own merited perdition. 
They would tie her, hand and foot, a 
victim to the ffrst despot that should 
demand her submission. Rather than 
a conservative administration should 
follow, they would plunge the whole 
into one common ruin. 

“ I prefer anarchy to despotism,” 
says Lord John Russell. Miserable, 
mischievous idiot 1 Have you, with 
all your pretence, read history to so 
little purpose? Know you not that 
anarchy inevitably leads to despotism, 
as sure as cause leads to effect ? The 
many fleeing to one for protection, 
from that worst of all tyrannies, “ the 
tyranny of a multitude of tyrants.” 

With this great end in view, to wit, 
the idea of tinvarting a Conservative 
government, when it shall inevitably 
assume the direction of affairs, they 
brouglit in a bill entitled Municipal 
Reform.” This is not the place to 
scrutinise that infamaus mea$ure. It 
was one much akin to proceedings that 
are sometimes adopted by gentlemen 
who have a design upon their neigh¬ 
bours' pockets ; and, in the confusion, 
hoping either to skulk off'undiscovered, 
or, by accusing honest people, march¬ 
ing off undiluted with the pump. One 
advantage to be gained was that of 
bringing the judicial bench entirely 
within the sphere of their influence,— 


expecting that magistrates, sufficiently 
imbued with “ the spirit of the age/’ 
from the mode of election by the new 
corporate bodies, would for ever ex¬ 
clude those of more moderate views. 
These revolutionary intentions were 
thwarted, in some measure, by the 
firmness of tlie Ixtrds; yet this odious 
bill, as it now stands, contains the ele¬ 
ments of civil discord in no disguised 
form—a perpetual blister—source of 
heart-burning discontent,— and likely 
to prove a more fruitful emissary of 
mischief even than the Kefonn-bilt 
itself. The common-council, elected 
from the sliopocracy,and the meddling 
busy-bodies, who, not able to conduct 
their own affairs, always aim at the 
guidance of their neighbours’,—these 
men, though with inflated notions of 
their own consequence, will easily be 
led by some paid demagogue, some 
“ commis-sioner” feed and fed by a 
“ movement” ndiniiiislration. The bill 
as it passed the Commons would have 
giveli still greater facility to this pre¬ 
cious scheme; and the new corpora¬ 
tions would, doubtless, have urged for¬ 
ward atiy measures, however mischiev¬ 
ous, for the support of the revolutionary 
party. 

But our object at present is not to 
lay bare the disgusting deformitic.s of 
this intended coup of the O’Conneililes 
further than to shew its operation with 
regard to the interests of the working 
classes. One result, lifting to the ju¬ 
dicial bench manufacturers employing 
lnindred.s, nay, thousands, of workmen, 
appears a most dangerous investiture 
of power. How oflet) do questions 
arise between the operative and his 
employer, particularly in respect of 
abatements of wages, and disputes con¬ 
nected with the subjeet, which a ma¬ 
gistrate only can be called upon to de¬ 
cide,—thus making an individual judge 
in his own cause 1 

VVe may be told that in such cases 
the interested party would very pro¬ 
perly retire from his judicial station ; 
but will bis abdicating office make any 
difference in the result ? Each of his 
“surviving brethren” are probably as 
much intere.sted in the matter as liiin- 
self, and the operative will inevitably 
be left to the tender mercies of his 
enijiloyers. 

VVe are not speaking hypothetically. 
Foiled in their “ extreme” designs by 
the upper house, the O’Connell caliiiiet 
aie now making magistrates by whole- 
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sale. Any Ihorough-going partisan of 
the crew—arty dirty jobber and sca¬ 
venger in the great businesss of “ Re¬ 
form”—dissenting parsons, master- 
inanufactiirers, and hangers-on of every 
sect, are now raised to the judicial 
bench. Formerly it was the plan, more 
particularly in manufacturing counties, 
that no individual in trade, or con¬ 
nected therewith, should assume the 
magisterial functions; and a whole¬ 
some regulation it has hitlierto proved. 
The seat of justice has been kept un¬ 
biassed in all questions relating to the 
operative and his master; and we 
challenge even the most virulent of our 
opponents to bring forward an instance 
where impartial justice has not been 
administered in cases affecting the 
every-day transactions arising out of 
our trading interests, and bearing upon 
the prosperity and welfare of the j)eo- 
ple. And who, we ask the defrauded 
workmen, who have proved themselves 
the real friends of the poor—the gu^p- 
dians of his rights, and a refuge from 
oppression ? Who, when wages have 
hardly been equal to the barest, the 
coarsest, sustenance, and even when 
this paltry pittance has been abated or 
withheld by unjust pretences,— who 
have stood forth boldly against tliose 
who grind the faces of the poor ? The 
Tory magistrates,— the vilified, slan¬ 
dered gentry and aristocracy,—the aris¬ 
tocracy maligned by those who have 
found them inimical to oppression, but 
the poor man’s best, tiis surest, sup¬ 
port in the hour of adversity. 

Will the raising of such individuals 
as we have named, to the judgment- 
seat, mitigate the evils inherent in our 
manufacturing system, or purify the 
administration of justice? Truly, these 
latasted “ friends of the people” are a 
little damaged in reputation of late! 
Boasters and impostors are sooner 
or later found out. Let the people 
contrast them with their predecessors, 
and we need not fear the result. 

These introductory remarks have ex¬ 
tended to a greater length than we an¬ 
ticipated, but they will not be without 
their use; and we can hardly regret 
the space, which has not been, we 
hope, unprofiiiably occupied. We now 
turn to a more practical view of our 
subject. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the great benefits of a combined system 
of operations: wben each individual 
is left to his own resources, and his 


eflTorts, however ii&. 

feels powerless;the ^d, 
exertions will subside, d^he Conserva¬ 
tive party, relying on the truth of their 
cause, and on the good sense and loyr 
alty of the country, have, until recently, 
been too apt to leave the weapons of 
offence, and sometimes of defence, in 
tlie hands of their opponents—to treat 
with silence or with contempt tire ene¬ 
mies of their country and their faiti). 
This transition-stage of apathy and 
danger has, we are glad to say, been 
pa.ssed. Thanks to the Conservative 
press — to those who, from the once- 
tottering watch-towers of the consti¬ 
tution, have never ceased to warn and 
to direct, the country is now alive to 
the perils which threaten on every side. 

From the formation of the South 
Lancashire Conservative Association, 
the vanguard of that mighty host des¬ 
tined to follow, the auspicious result 
of its organisation was soon manifest 
in rescuing the representation of this, 
the most important division of that im¬ 
portant county, from the control of the 
De.structives. In the first parliament 
under the Reform-bill, a Radical Lord 
and a Socinian Dissenter had contrived 
to misrepresent the wants and wishes 
of this great and influential community. 
Two excellent Conseivatives have been 
chosen in their stead. 

Stimulated to exertion by this great 
victory, and viewing the factious and 
dishonest conduct of the present de¬ 
graded offal of the Whig party in its 
true light, an association of young men 
was formed, called “ The Manchester 
Constitutional Association.” One of 
its principal objects was the formation 
of Conseivative associations amongst 
tlie working classes. The following is 
an extract from tbeir first address : 

“ It is an undenied fact, that the un¬ 
settled nature of youthful ideas is often 
taken advsintuge of by the restless and 
dissatisfied portion of mankind, and that 
tlie purity of young minds is often pol¬ 
luted by tbe ensnaring arts of the w'icked. 
It is thus in the political world : our 
young men will be seiacd upon by a re¬ 
volutionary faction, and, instead of being 
dutiful and loyal subjects, they will be¬ 
come clamorous anarchists. In some 
wise to prevent or counteract such pro¬ 
bable misfortune, it was determined to 
establish a society, called * Tbe Man¬ 
chester Constitutional Association.’ By 
the estublisiiment of this association a 
great object will he attained, in bringing 
into close communion all whose political 
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Iuineipl«B Hire those to which our ooun- 
tty, under Ptoridence, owed her power, 
<prosp^^, and happiness.” 

Eiiles and addresses, with books, 
Imcts, newspapers, &c., have been fur¬ 
nished by this society to the neigb- 
bottring Operative Conservative Asso¬ 
ciations. We feel convinced, from 
infbtRiation derived through numerous 
sources, and from the feeling now ge¬ 
nerally alive throughout the labouring 
classes, that in almost every town and 
village in the kingdom a Conservative 
Society has only to be set on foot, by 
one or more of the inhabitants, to 
succeed. 

The following extracts are the result 
of a communication with an individual 
intimately acquainted with the subject, 
one who knows the disposition and the 
views of the operative class, and is 
actively engaged in these associations: 

“ When a society is about to be esta¬ 
blished in a manufacturing town, when¬ 
ever practicable, the night of meeting 
should be Monday ! it is a kind of half¬ 
holiday, and interferes less with their 
avocations than any other day of the 
week.” “ I have observed, that the in¬ 
dividuals composing and entering into 
these societies are men of good moral 
character, temperate in their habits — 
men who think much and deliberately, 
W'ho would not be easily led astray by 
high-sounding pretensions ; and, on that 
account, would be formidable opponents 
in any cause to which they were adverse. 

It is astonishing with what avidity 
they seize upon Conservative pamphlets 
or tracts; and I have often been amazed 
at the natural, unadorned eloquence, and 
justice of their remarks, in discussiii"' 
these publications. ^ 

" It is of great importance that per¬ 
sona in a higher station of life should 
attend these meetings, to assist them 
with advice, to read and explain articles 
from newspapers, magazines, and so 
forth — it excites a spirit of emulation ; 
and 1 have often remarked, that when 
individuals have been present of a su¬ 
perior rank to themselves, the whole has 
gone off with great spirit: on the con¬ 
trary, when they have been absent, tbe 
meeting has passed off rather flatly. 

" The Associations are not only useful 
in uniting men of tbe same prtnciples, 
but at an election, I am convinced, we 
can rely upon the exertions of every mam - 
her, both individually and collectively. 

“ I remember a very interesting con¬ 
versation with an individual, to whom I 
had been explaining the great advan. 
fsges of these societies. ' Ah ! sir,' he 


said, ‘ 1 am very different since 1 joined 
the Association ; I used to go and bear 
Hunt and Cobbett, and such fellows, 
spending both time and money, often 
staying out to a late hour at night; and, 
returning home, 1 could not sleep for 
brooding over my imaginary wrongs. 
Now,’ he continueu, * 1 return at an early 
hour with my money in my pocket, my 
wife and children glad and rejoiced to 
see me. I sit down by the fire, and read 
my Bible ; and whenever you give me 
those good books and pamphleta, T read 
them to my family. I used to go and 
drink in alehouse on Sunday; but 
now my wife cleans and makes herself 
tidy, and we go, and the children with 
us, to church. I thank God every night 
that 1 have been led to embrace Con¬ 
servative principles, to see tlieir value 
and their excellence j and I pray Him 
to bless those who first formed these 
Associations.’ ” 

We have not room for further de¬ 
tails; what has been quoted will be 
read with great interest by all who 
love their country, and know that its 
welfare is intimately connected with 
the moral cultivation and the pro¬ 
sperity of the labouring classes. 

Operative Conservative Associations 
are now formed, in almost eveiy town 
of any importance in Lancashire. In 
Yorkshire and Cheshire tliey are ra¬ 
pidly increasing; and, as may be ex¬ 
pected, the most orderly and well- 
disposed of the workmen are amongst 
the first to be enrolled as members. 
The Leeds Operative Conservative din¬ 
ner was a truly gratifying sight; and 
a pleasant thing it was to hear the 
honest, the constitutional sentiments, 
uttered by men whose hearts leaped 
to their tongues, whilst expressing the 
fervour of their attachment to the loy¬ 
alty and faith of their forefathers. 

On the 24lh of August, the first 
public meeting of the “ Manchester 
Operative Conservative Association” 
was held; an account of which wiU be 
read with intense interest by every 
true and loyal heart. Having increased 
beyond expectation, both in numbers 
and importance, the members were 
determined to make a more public 
display of their feelings and opinions 
Ilian they had hitherto done. A sup¬ 
per was accordingly announced ; the 
room crowded with guests, all of whom 
were operatives, with the exception of 
about twenty individuals, invited to 
share in this mental and bodily cheer. 

The committee, we see it is stated. 
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Were obliged to rejatt jnumerous sppli- 
iSatiojra for tickets^ to the great ais- 
a^jiointnient of hundreds of their Con* 
sfirvative brethren. 

The speeches were such as would 
have done credit to any assembly. We 
have read them carefully, and can only 
regret our want of space to do them 
justice. 

We cannot, however, resist present¬ 
ing our readers with a few short and 
pithy extracts from the published 
report; 

“ When we see so many around us 
combined together, in one common con¬ 
federacy against the venerable and match¬ 
less institutions of our country—when it 
appears to have become the fashion of 
the present day to be disloyal, to speak 
evil of dignities and the powers that he, 
it is a source of great gralificetion to see 
so many of my brother-operatives who 
have not prostrated themselves before 
the false god of the present day, that has 
been set up in the land under the spe¬ 
cious name of Reform; hut which, in¬ 
stead of being a reformer of real abuses, 
a redresser of real grievances, has hitherto 
assumed the as])ect only of a disturber— 
a destroyer of every tiling that is good 
and noble in the land, and a willing ally 
of the wild demagogues of sedition, re¬ 
volution, and infidelity. 1 rejoice that 
the poor operative, as well as the rich 
man, has now a standard, around which 
he may rally, take fresh courage, and 
strengthen the good old cause of ‘ Church 
and King.’ ” " Our enemies shall see 
that we have hut the same objects in 
view, wherever we may be situated,— 
the continuance of social order and good 
government — the maintenance of our 
holy religion, by preserving the con¬ 
nexion between Church and State." 

7'he wisdom of our ancestors conse¬ 
crated a certain portion of their wealth to 
provide for our instruction in the bless¬ 
ings of a religious ministration,—to give 
spiritual consolation to the poor man—to 
provide him a friend in distress, a coun¬ 
sellor in difficulty and doubt.” “ Na- 
tional Protestantism is the only title of 
the house of Hanover to rule over us; 
and if the Whigs disannul this, they make 
the government of William IV. an usurp¬ 
ation. When England ceases to be 
Protestant, the act of settlement and the 
coronation oath ore null and void. The 
Whigs, not satisfied with the Reform- 
bill, must revolutionise our corpora¬ 
tions and the church. This property 
is ours; it was left by our ancestors for 
our use, as a body collectively. If the 
Whigs confiscate this property, they are 
national robbers." 


every Briton who loves his counhry, who 
would prolong its glories and its bless¬ 
ings, its independence and its existence, 
to unite with us in preserving himself 
and his children from epoliafion, beg¬ 
gary, and ruin. But you will naturally 
ask, Who are our enemies! Thwe to 
leagued against us a mighty phalanx, im¬ 
posing in its appearance, and mighty in 
Its power. There is the settled depra¬ 
vity of human nature,—there is the trea¬ 
cherous Whig, the uprooting Radical, 
end the Destructive; against these you 
must take your stand. We know that 
victory is not to be gained but by perse¬ 
vering efforts. But if they derive power 
from numbers and ignorance, we derive 
power from our knowledge, and the 
righteousness of our cause.” 

“ We would put the history of our coun¬ 
try into every man’s band; there he will 
find that, from the period when the^great 
charter of our rights was abtsiaed £r4ini 
King John, the Lords have always been 
the best friends of the people's liberties. 
They will read in the histoiy ofthe coun¬ 
try that a House of Commons once ex¬ 
pelled tlie bishops from parliament, mur¬ 
dered the King, abolished the House of 
Peers, and then declared their own sit¬ 
tings permanent,—destroying at once the 
whole electoral franchise of the kingdom. 
'I'liis House of Commons kept the citi¬ 
zens of London down by billeting sol¬ 
diers in every house, till the populace 
rose up and burned the members in 
effigy at Temple Bar; and Cromwell 
came and turned the villains out, writing 
upon the door, * This house to let,’ They 
bad got rid of the King and the Lords 
previously, or they durst not have acted 
in this despotic manner; and it would 
appear that we have now many honour¬ 
able members who wish to play the same 
game over again.” “ We will oppose to 
the utmost any encroachment on the con¬ 
stitution — the British constitution — 
which g^ves the empire the blessings of 
monarchy without despotism,— the ad¬ 
vantage of a hereditary legislature, iden¬ 
tified with the well-being of the nation, 
—a national church, where the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them,— and a 
house of representatives possessed of 
sufficient power to look after the rights 
of the people, their trade, their agricul¬ 
ture ; and this is what we wish to pre¬ 
serve from democratic anarchy and des- 
]iotism.’’ •* It is now forty-two years 
since the French people murdered their 
king; wid, after being cursed with re¬ 
publicanism, and despotism in various 
forms, they are seemingly as far from 
obtaining freedom as ever. The same 
party in this country who applauded 
thek ‘ three glorious days in July’ to the 
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•kies, now tell us, that if the citizen king 
end his ministers succeed in their de¬ 
signs, the French will be the most abject 
slaves upon earth.” 

“ No man can stand more perfectly 
free from the imputation of being a 
bigot than Sir Robert Peel. By his 
own powers, and by his talents and cba> 
racter, he has advanced to the highest 
offices of the state: his transcendent ta. 
lents acknowledged even by his most 
unwilling witnesses ; yet he stands ex¬ 
cluded from tlie councils of tlie nation ! 
Why is it so 1 Is it that he wants the 
confidence of his sovereign! Wo have 
the best reasons to believe this is not the 
case. Is it that he wants the confidence 
of his country 1 The country has testi¬ 
fied the reverse. The country, satisfied 
with the choice oftheir sovereign, waited 
with patience for bis return. The eyes 
of all Europe were bent upon him. The 
declaration of principles on which he was 
to conduct the government were such as 
even his enemies could not object to; 
and the sincerity of that declaration was 
proved by the measures he introduced. 
Why, then, is the country deprived of 
his services? The Whigs call the rea¬ 
son ‘ public principlehut 1 call it a 
spirit of faction — thirsting for power, 
and determining to quench that thirst at 
any hazard to the constitution.” 

These plain, unadorned, but expres¬ 
sive sentiments, shew that the speakers 
are a class of men whose aid is not to 
be slighted; that they are sound and 
vigorous thinkers—that they can see 
through the flimsy parade of liberal 
opinions which the Whig-Radical has 
borrowed from Gallic pride and Jacob¬ 
inical tyranny. They view, with un¬ 
mitigated horror, the faded bloody 
wreath wliich the Whigs have snatched 
reeking from the revolutionary clubs 
of France; adorning themselves, to 
their everlasting shame, in the red 
night-cap of civil liberty, like the de¬ 
voted Louis, whose fate was sealed 
from that hour. 

The conservatives .of Great Britain 
have a formidable ally, too long ne¬ 
glected, in the people; too long they 
have beet! left to the fatal delusions of 
those who are now in power. The 
great promises of their pretended 
friends have been fully tested; and, 
like other mighty boasters, they will 
inevitably be driven away amidst the 
scoffs and jeers of their disappointed 
dupes. 

• Rules, and an Address, for Qperativi 
Sowler, Manchester. 


An address,* which we understand 
has been extensively circulated, has 
been put into our hands. It contains 
a few simple and concise rules, plain 
and practicable, capable of being put 
in force without delay, and is a useful 
and valuable little manual for the or¬ 
ganisation of these societies. The de¬ 
claration, signed by each member, we 
have given elsewhere. It is the one 
originally adopted by the South Lan¬ 
cashire Conservative Association, and 
now, generally, by conservative asso¬ 
ciations throughout the kingdom. 

Before concluding, we hope a few 
words of friendly advice to members 
of Conservative Associations will be 
kindly received. 

In the first place we say, do not 
imagine that with your anniversaries, 
dinner speeches, and so forth, or with 
your unremitting attention to the re¬ 
gistries, your work is finished. Far 
higher, more important, more self- 
denying duties, claim your attention 
ere “ the plague is stayedAttention, 
sedulous, unceasing, must be paid to 
the registrations ; but the poorer of the 
labouring classes must not be neglected. 
Let them be instructed in “ the right 
way.” Teach them to “ fear God and 
honour the king”—to “ meddle not 
with them that are given to change.” 
Teach them, by acts of kindness and 
sympathy, to look up to and lean upon 
you for assistance and advice. If you 
keep aloof from them, courting and 
conciliating only “ the ten-pounders,” 
you will leave a combustible magazine 
behind you—a reservoir full of the 
most inflammable materials — an ex¬ 
plosive mixture which a spark may 
ignite, overwhelming in a moment 
every trace of moral beauty, destroy¬ 
ing every vestige of past greatness, 
and leaving on the whole surface of 
society only the fearful witness of that 
desolation which has swept over it. 
If the minds of the labouring classes 
are not previously fortified by sound 
conservative principles, the political 
incendiary will step in, his inflam¬ 
matory doctrines poisoning the very 
sources of their happiness, and ren¬ 
dering them discontented and dis¬ 
loyal. Teach the poor man to regard 
those above him, not with envy, but 
respect—to be subject to the higher 
powers—to reverence dignities—to 
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feel the value of domestic hay)piness— 
to seek the consolations of that religion 
which is equally his birthright with 
that of his sovereign—to shun, as he 
would a pesthouse, the haunts of the 
demagogue and the infidel, whose 
poison becomes pernicious in pro¬ 
portion as the system is not pre¬ 
viously strengthened and occupied by 
the great principles of moral rectitude 
and habitual submission to the pre¬ 
cepts of revealed truth. 

To the members of Operative Con¬ 
servative Associations we say, obey the 
laws—seek no unconstitutional redress, 
no dishonest advantages. In all things 
be guided by your attachment to the 
true interests of your country—that 
real liberty which springs from consti¬ 
tutional principles. Leave the arts and 
practices of the revolutionary section to 
your adversaries; cultivate a peaceable, 
a teachable spirit. Your enemies — 
they who ought to be your protectors 
— are on the watch : give them no 
cause of rejoicing. Reware of their 
emissaries, who will doubtless be sent 
to sow the seeds of sedition and dis¬ 
turbance amongst you. Listen not to 
the tempter,— he will leave you when 
he finds no likelihood of success. 

Above all things, beware of being 
led into secret assemblages, the taking 
of unlawful oatlis, using niystical sym¬ 
bols, and the like. I.et your proceed¬ 
ings be open, and of such a nature as 
to bear investigation. Let each asso¬ 
ciation be individual, not ramified, as 
parts of one great whole. Avoid any 
tiling by which the laws yet in force 
against “ Corresponding Societies ” 
might be made to bear upon you. 

Though the promotion of peace, obe¬ 
dience to the laws, and the support of 
our constitution, the altar, and the 
throne, are the great objects you have 
in view; yet such is the anomalous 
condition under which we are placed, 
that those who ought to be the guardians 
of the faith are now its subverters — 
those who have sworn to defend the 
constitution are become its destroyers. 
You cannot, therefore, be too careful 
to use no weapons that may be turned 


to your own destruction. Look at the 
dark and infamous projects meditated 
against the Orange Societies, and take 
caution. 

Rest a.ssured the victory is ours;— 
let no rash measures impede or delay 
the glorious, the inevitable result. The 
miserable degraded remnant, the dregs, 
of the Whig cabinet, goaded to despe¬ 
ration by reiterated defeat, are at their 
wits’ end—any measures, however base, 
will be resorted to — any expedient by 
which they may cling to office. Find¬ 
ing too late, what every body else has 
known long ago, that the country will 
not be sold, as they are, to an Irish 
adventurer, they now cry, “ We hate 
O’Connell!” For once we believe 
them ;—they are not the only servants 
who “ hate,’’ cordially hate, their mas¬ 
ter, and yet are bound either to do his 
bidding or quit his service. Some 
of them have subscribed their paltry 
hundreds each to the Protestant clergy. 
Despicable hypocrites!—courage, even 
in a bad cause, may be respected, but 
cowardice will always be despised. 
Let them restore these hundreds to 
the national exchequer, whence they 
were purloined by a base conspiracy, 
a swindling process, that would have 
brought lesser rogues to the cart’s tail 
or the pillory. The trick is seen 
through, and heartily laughed at; but 
we have reason to suspect that some 
more destructive stroke of policy will 
be tried -- we know it is meditated. 
We hope they will attempt the worst. 
O’Connell has all but kicked and spat 
upon them ;—should they go on, no¬ 
thing shall save them even from this 
odcnce. Sooner or later “ the voice 
of the people ” will indeed speak in a 
voice of thunder. Tliere are signs 
abroad which none but the most infa¬ 
tuated, none but this besotted faction, 
could mistake. A Conservative ma¬ 
jority, if we mistake not, is already in 
the House; and if the people are but 
true to themselves, another lunar revo¬ 
lution, another periodical return of our 
own bright orb shall arise upon another 
era—another ministerial dynasty 1 
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ASINARIl SCENICf* 
THE SECOND SERIES. 


The asses of Algiers, as we have been 
kindly and disinterestedly informed by 
Torn Campbell, are of two kinds,—one 
of the old Biblical size, that might 
take Saul upon his back—the other 
veiy diminutive, and most wretchedly 
treated. We know not whether our 
readers recollect a certain paper,f in 
our January No. for 1833, in which 
we vindicated, in connexion with se¬ 
veral dramatic aspirants, the dignity of 
the ass. Our own attention was only 
the other week called to it, by the re¬ 
ceipt of a letter from one of the same 
aspirants therein named, who thought 
it not too late in the day, though more 
than two years after publication, to 
remark on our remarks, to criticise 
our criticisms. Another proof of the 
truth of Hamlet’s saying, “ There’s 
hope a great man’s memory may out¬ 
live his life half a yearor of some 
other proverb, equally germain, or 
otherwise, to the matter. 

Yes, we have vindicated the dignity 
of the long-eared creature, whose de¬ 
light is in braying—that dignity which 
was felt by the Biblical penmen, by 
Spenser, by Wordsworth, by Coleridge, 
and by Cornelius Agrippa, with whom 
we profoundly “ discoursed the mys¬ 
teries of the ass.” Who shall call him 
again a stupid brute ? If any be so 
stupid as to commit this great offence 
against good manners, let him betake 
him to some field, wherein ass and 
horse suffer unwilling imprisonment 
from the surrounding hedges. Which 
of these twain will contrive the means 
of escape ? The ass I and the horse, 
the apparently nobler animal, will 
contentedly follow his leader through 
the breach which he has made in the 
roud limitary bushes. See, then, 
ow goodly it is not to judge accord¬ 
ing to appearances, but to judge a 
righteous judgment. 

Many of those who ride or drive 


these poor miscalled brutes, are less 
intelligent than they. Many an ass 
is percipient of the opposing atige^l, 
to whom the felse equestrian Balamn is 
blind. Many an assherd also rides a 
nobler creature than himself,—as the 
Irelands, the Malones, the Boadens, 
sought to rise to power and profit on 
the reputation of Shakespeare; anff 
many a dull writer, like them, seeks to 
laslr, and spur, and saddle, and curb 
the public with similar designs, and 
probably, for a while, not without 
success. 

“The ass,” says Miss Sarah Stickney, 
in her Poetry of Life, “ is certainly less 
poetical than picturesque; but still it 
is poetical, in its patient endurance of 
suffering, in its association with the 
wandering outcasts from society, whose 
tents are in the wilderness, and whose 
‘ lodging is on the cold ground,’—in 
its humble appetites, and in its imre- 
pining submission to the most abject 
degradation. Let us hope that the 
patience of the ass arises from its own 
insensibility, and that its sufferings, 
though frequent, are attended with 
less acuteness, of sensation; but they 
are sufferings still, borne with a meek¬ 
ness that looks so much like the 
Christian virtue, resignation, that, in 
contemplating the bard condition of 
this degraded animal, the heart is 
softened with feelings of sorrow and 
compassion, and we long to rescue it 
from the yoke of the oppressor. 

“ I have often thought there was 
something peculiarly affecting in the 
character of the young ass —something 
almost saddening to the soul in its 
sudden starts of short-lived frolic. In 
its appearance there is a strange un¬ 
natural mixture of infant glee, with a 
mournful and almost venerable gravity. 
Its long melancholy ears are in perfect 
contrast with its innocent and happy 
face. It seems to have heard, what is 
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seldom heard in extreme youth, the 
sad forebodings of its latter days; and 
when it crops the thistle, and sports 
among the briers, it appears to be 
with the vain hope of carrying the spirit 
of joy along with it through the after 
vicissitudes of its hard and bitter lot.” 

Shew us a man of genius any where, 
in liistory,biography, or living presence, 
and this shall his picture. Such 
shall be his endurance, his sufierings; 
and yet through all such, whether by 
choice or compulsion, his resignation, 
simplicity, cheerfulness. But to the 
world he shall seem a fool—and by 
the dunces of the world shall be called 
one. “ A man of genius no sooner 
appears, but the host of dunces are 
up in arms to repel the invading alien.” 
Why, to the present day, Paracelsus, 
to whom the science of chemistry owed 
so much, is described in all orthodox 
books, and heterodox too, as a quack 
of the first water; yet, undoubtedly, he 
was a man of great genius, as were 
many of the astrologists, and a1che> 
mists, and mystics, whom the world 
still looks on with a jaundiced vision. 
It has now, however, been given to a 
poet to vindicate the character of Para¬ 
celsus in all its phases. 

All hail, Robert Browning 1 V'^erily, 
thou art a man after our own heart! 
and to the ass Paracelsus thou hast 
been, like poor dear departed Cole¬ 
ridge, “ wonderous kind.” And may 
a “ fellow feeling,” which we are not 
ashamed to confess, make us as kind 
to thee: for “ the merciful m.-in is 
merciful to his beast”—and, like one, 
we will ride thee as true critic should 
ride true poet, and not, in ignoble 
imitation of certain beggars on horse¬ 
back, to the devil. 

Heavens 1 what a veritable ass was 
Paracelsus! “ As Paracelsus,” says the 
Biographic Universelle, “ dis|)iays every 
where an ignorance of the rudiments 
of the most ordinary knowledge, it is 
not probable that he should have ever 
studied seriously in the schools; he 
contented himself with visiting the 
universities of Germany, France, and 
Italy; and in spite of his boasting 
himself to have been the ornament of 
those institutions, there is no proof of 
his having legally acquired the title of 
doctor, which he assumes. It is only 
known that he applied himself long, 
under the direction of the wealthy 
Sigismond Fugger, of Schwart*, to the 
discovery of the Magnum Opus.” 


What a basis is here for an aspiring 
character! The level was so low from 
which he started, that an ordinary soar 
would seem sublime. The lark, for 
this reason, appears to ascend higher 
than he does; and there would be 
something majestic iii the plunge of 
the ass, but that he kicks up his heels 
behind. This is certainly awkward to 
the by^ander; buf we hold that to 
the creature itself it is the most natural 
and easy way of manifesting his own 
importance, and of making a clear 
stage and no favour. And Paracelsus 
himself, according to our beloved Ro¬ 
bert Browning, deems such an act 
worthy of illustration by no mean 
comparisons: 

“ Are there not, Fostus, are tliere not, 
dear Michal, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver; 
One, when abeggar he prepares to plunge? 
One, when a prince he rises with his 
pearl I 

Festus, I plunge.” 

Previous, however, to this daring 
experiment, he takes sweet counsel, 
wliile quietly cropyting the thistle, with 
his friends, this same Festus, aud the 
fair betrothed Michal ; and thus, ac¬ 
cordingly, the drama opens: 

"Scene —I-Furzhurg ; a Garden in the 
Environs. 1507.” 

Hallo I we are driving too hard, and 
have not let Robert Browning say what 
he ought for himself. His poem tor 
drama, or poetic or dramatic dialogue, 
“ is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse Ihe method 
usually adopted by writers, whose aim 
it is to set forth any phenomena of the 
mind or the passions, by the Of>eration 
of persons and events ; and, instead of 
having recourse to an external machi¬ 
nery of incidents to create and evolve 
the crisis 1 desire to produce, I have 
ventured to display, somewhat mi¬ 
nutely, tlte mood itself, in its rise and 
progress, and have sutfered the agency, 
by which it is influenced and deter¬ 
mined, to l>e generally discernible in its 
effects alone, and subordinate through¬ 
out, if not altogether excluded.” More¬ 
over,-he is careful to tell us—and it 
behoves us to listen well—that a Work 
like his depends more immediatelv on 
the intelligence and sympathy of the 
reader for its success : indeed, he elo¬ 
quently adds, “ were my scenes stars, 
it must be his co-operating fancy which, 
supplying all chasms, shall connect the 
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sctrtlesed kito ^ne constellation 
. — ft Jyw or * crown.” 

, Now, then, for the commencement 
•f the play. Here it is : 

*' Por. Come close to me, dear fHends; 
still closer—thus; 

Close to the heart which, though long 
time roll by 

Ere it again beat quicker, press’d to 
yours, 

As now it beats—perchance a long, long 
tinae— 

At least henceforth your memories shall 
make 

Quiet and fragrant as befits their home. 
Nor shall my memory want a home in 
yours. 

Alas i that it requires too n ell such free 
Forgiving love ns shall embalm it there ' 
For if you would remember me aright— 
As I was bom to be—you must forget 
All fitful, strange, and moody wayward¬ 
ness. 

Which e’er confused my better spirit, 
to dwell 

Only on moments such as these, dear 
friends ; 

My heart no truer, but my words and e ays 
More true to it: as Michal, some months 
lieoce, 

Will say, this autumn was a pleasant time 
For some few sunny days; and overlook 
its bleak wind, hankering aiter pining 
leaves. 

Autumn would fain he sunny—I would 
look 

Liker my nature’s truth; and both are 
frail,. 

And both beloved for all their frailty, 

Mickal, Aureole' 

Par, Drop by drop! she is weeping 
like a child 1 

Not so... I am conteut—'more than con> 
tent; 

Nay, autumn wins you best by this its 
mute 

Appeal to Sympathy for its decay... 

LCpk tip, sweet Micbal, nor esteem tihe less 
The stain’d and drooping vines their 
’ grapes bow down — 

Those creakmg trees bent with their 
fruit—and see 

That apple-tree with a rare after-birth 
Of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth 
among; 

And for the winds—what wind that ever 
raved 

Shall vex that ash that overlooks the rest, 
So proud it wears its berries I Ah! at 

length, 

t%e old,ainile meet for hek, the lady of this 
^ue8tere4nest! 'IThis kingddin, liinited 
Alone hfftl^lflid populous green wall, 
bttsjjfiies, 
liaanfo, anS'qulck 


AH familfoa of the dtlver-tbrnd^niPllftiMr' 
Whicli look through., near, this iraj; and 
■' itappeaiB;■ ■- 

A stubhlh-Mld, or aei^e-brake—a marsh 
Of bulrush wh ttening in the sun : laugh, 
now! 

Fancy the crickets, each one in his house, 
Looking out and wondering at the world 
—or best. 

The painted snail, with hia gay ah«il of 
dew, 

Travelling to see the glossylmllBliigh up 
Hung by the caterpillar, like gold lamps.” 

Doubtless, the versification of this 
extract is very imperfect; there is, 
however, in its roughness, that which 
keeps the sense above the sound, and 
makes us attend to it whether we will, 
or not. There is the poetry of sound; 
there is the poetry of words; there 
is the poetry of thought; there is the 
poetry of ideas. Little of the two first 
find we here—much, very much of the 
third—and more than glimpses of the 
fourth; that light which shineth in a 
dalk place—like the light of the stgrs, 
themselves unseen the while. 

We should have told the reader that 
the first section of this poem-drama is 
entitled Paracelsus aspires Hitherto 
Paracelsus has been engaged only in 
the low walks of life. His biogra¬ 
phers say that he was horn in 1493,* 
at Kinsiedeln, a little towti in ihe.can- 
ton of Schwitz, some leagues distant 
from Zurich. His proper name was 
Hoheniicim, which he translated into 
Paracelsus. Take his proper title 
and style in full,—P/w/ippws Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bonibastus ab Uohenheim ! 
His father, who exercised the profession 
of medicine at Villach, in Carinthia, 
was nearly related to George Bombast 
de Uohenheim, who became in the 
event grand prior of the order of Malta. 
Nevertheless, though our Paracelsus 
was not from the dregs of the people, 
as pretended by Thomas Erastus, his 
sworn enemy, yet it appears that hjs 
elementary education was much'’Tte- 
glected, and that he spent part of his 
youth in jmrsuing the life common to 
the travellingof the age; that 
is to say, in wandering chuntfy to 
coimtry, predicting ihfe'fitf^re from the 
insMction of the stars and the lines 
of toe hand, evoking apparitions, and 
repeating the difrerarit operations of 
magic and alcHemy^ in Whioh he had 
been initiated,, ^whether by his father 
or by various ecclesiastics, among the 
hurobar vof whom be particularises thq 




Abbot T(^eim, and many German 

We pause at this point. His ele^ 
mentaiy education neglected ! We 
suspect some mystification here, llieo- 
phrastus Paracelsus thought, as Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa did, on the vanity of 
the arts and sciences. He pretended 
to boast of being ignorant of them — 
deeming that to be even suspected of 
them was derogatory to thoSe claims 
which he set up, not without reason, 
of right to proceed in the investigation 
of truth with a pure mind, unprejudiced 
by education, and all that the world 
calls knowledge. Of the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil he would 
not be supposed to have eaten—but 
only of the Tree of Life, wliich bears 
twelve manner of fruits, and all for 
the healing of the nations. It was in 
his character as a mystic that he 
pleaded ignorance, that he boasted of 
stupidity. It was not as a man of 
learning, but as a man of genius, that 
he sought to work—not to repeat, ljut 
to discover, to produce. It was in 
utter contempt of all that he had been 
taugbt and could learn in the schools, 
that he vaunted himself in primitive 
nakedness, and was not ashamed, lie 
might have been clothed once, however; 
but he stripped off the garments, as if 
each were a poisoned robe. More for¬ 
tunate than Hercules, he succeeded 
in displaying his noble proportions in 
statuesque nudity; nevertheless, he too 
became a sacrifice in the end. For the 
frail flesh is itself raiment, that invests 
the spirit; and it is not until divested 
of the integuments of skin and gristle, 
that the soul is denuded and free—not 
until then, that it may be contemplated 
in the majesty of its purity, its subli¬ 
mity and its simplicity, its perfection 
and oneness. 

Let Paracelsus have been well-edu¬ 
cated, then, and well-born thus may 
the charge and the confession of his 
ignorance and natal barbarism be re¬ 
conciled therewith. In proportion as 
we wear these limbs, these animal 
aprons, we are so fiw forth brutes— 
asses, in the worst sense. Bui Para¬ 
celsus bas determined to dpff the skin, 
and, by way of reversing the old fable, 
to shew bimselC the lion under. . And 
we discern that sqch aspiration has 
been conceived by him and cotdistiii- 
rticated to hitf two friends; and that, 
to fulfil the purpose of his soul, he has 
determined to take his depCrture from 
VOL. xrir. NO. lxxv. 


■flieir abode of peace and latiremeat. 
he deihandd of tbetn, 

Where beside this nook 
Shall you two walk, wheh I am far away, 
And wish me prosperous fortune 1 Stay! 
that plant 

Shall never Wave its tangles li|^dy and 
softly, 

As a queena languid and imperil arm. 
Which scatters crowns among her lovers, 
but you 

Shall be reminded to predict some great 
Success t(nne.” 

Success I —there was the plague spot. 
Not for itself did be seek the sublime 
end at which he aimed, but for the 
dominion which it would give him 
over his fellow men and the world's 
goods—the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, 
mingled with his motives. The moral 
power was to give him all its vigour, 
and to unfold all its mysteries, for this 
result. Alas 1 and thus corruption 
crept in — nay, was already there ; it 
was plain that the mixed being (the 
human natuie) had not washed itself 
clean and pure and single. For that 
the last cathartic process was needed, 
which fools call death and wise men 
life. Let us see, under these circum¬ 
stances, how he gets on. 

Not for the entreaties of his friends 
will he “ reject God's great commission, 
and so die." And “ still,” he adds, 

“ And still I Usten for your true love’s 
sake. 

Yet how has grown that love 1 Even in 
a long * 

And patient cherishing of the self-same 
spirit 

It now would quell—as though a mother 
should hope 

To stay the lusty manhood of the child 
Once weak upon her knees. I was not 
born 

Informed and fearless from the first, but 
shrank 

From aught which marked me out apart 
from men. 

I would have lived their life ^d strivep 
their strife— *• 

Eluding Destiny, if that might be—. 

But you first guided me tbroCgh doubt. 
pnd fear. 

And taught me to know them and kiww 
myself. 

And now that I am strong and fiill of hc^e; 
That I can from my soul reject all aim^. 
Save thosfjtyour earnest words made plain 
to me; 

Now that 1 touch the brink of my design* 
Whenul would have a triumph in their 
eyes, 

c c 
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A glad cheer in their voices,—Michol 
weeps, 

And Festns ponders gravely.' 

This is beautiful and touching; and 
thus proceeds the pathetic struggle, in 
a stream not loud but deei^ But to 
what aspired Paracelsus 7 To know 1 
Tills he will not in terms acknowledge; 
but states his case thus: , 

“ I profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, tlnin in 
My ready answer to the will of God, 
Who summons me to be his organ : he 
Whose innate strength supports him shall 
succeed 

No better than the sages.” 

And, not long after this, he breaks out 
into the following fine frenzy : 

“ No ; I have nought to fear ! w'ho will 
may know 

The secret’st workings of my soul. What 
tliough 

It be sol—if indeed the strong desire 
Eclipse the aim in mol—if splendour 
break 

Upon the outset of my path alone. 

And duskest shade succeed 1 Whatfairer 
seal 

Shall I require to my authentic mission 
Than this fierce energy 1 this instinct 
striving. 

Because its nature is to strive 1 enticed 
By the security of no broad course— 
Where error is not, but success is sure. 
How know 1 else such glorious fate my 
own. 

But in the restless irresistible force 
That works within me 1 Is it for human 
will 

To institute such impulses 1 Still less 
I’o disregard their promptings 1 What 
should I 

Do, kept among you all; your loves, 
your cares. 

Your life—all to be minel Be sure 
tliat God 

Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he 
deigns impart. 

Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss! 
What full-grown power informs her from 
tbe> first! 

W by she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky! 
Be sure they sleep not whom God needs; 
nor fear 

Their holding light his charge, jnrhen 
every hour 

That finds that charge delayed is a new 
death. 

Thus for the faith in which T trust; and 
hence 

I can abjure so well the secret arts 
These pedants strive to leam—the magic 
they 


So reverence. I shall scarcely seek to 
know 

If it exist: too intimate a tie 
Connects roe with our God. A sullen 
friend 

To do my bidding—fallen and hateful 
sprites 

To help me—what arc these, at best, 
beside 

God every wliore, sustaining and direct- 
ing, 

So that the earth shall yield her secrets up. 
And every object shall be charged to 
strike. 

To teach, to gratify, and to suggest!” 

Similar passages ,arc frequent — 
glowing periods. He speaks of the 
angel—the good genius that animated 
him in childhood and youth almost 
palpably—he felt, as it were, his 
passing, and “ turned to him, scarce 
consciously, as turns a water-snake 
when fairies cross his sleep.” He 
flatters himself that, liaving done all 
the good he could for men, even 
ihyough his own hurt, he could “ with¬ 
draw from their officious praise — 

“ Would gently put aside their profuse 
th sinks. 

Like some knight traversing n wilderness. 
Who, on his way, may chance to free a 
tribe 

Of desert people from their dragon-foe ; 
When all the swarthy race press round 
to kiss 

His feet, and choose him for their king, 
and yield 

Their poor tents, pitched among the 
sand-hills, for 

His realm ; and he points, smiling, to 
his scarf. 

Heavy with rivel’d gold—Lis burgonet, 
Gay sot with twinkling stars—and to the 
east. 

Where these must be displayed.” 

Retrospections crowd upon him of 
visions and voices impelling him to 
the search after knowledge. Changes, 
In consequence, took place in him—all 
things wore a different hue : 

" Pregnant with vast consequence — 
Teeming with grand results—loaded with 
fate; 

So that, when quailing at the mighty range 
Of secret truths yearning for birth, I haste 
To contemplateundazzled someone truth. 
Its bearings and effects alone, at once 
What was a speck expands into a star, 
Demanding life to be explored alone—. 
Till I near craze. I go tO; prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless wa^. 
I shall arrive!—what time, what circuit 
first. 




I ask not: but unless Ootl send bis bail 
Or blinding fire-balls,'sleet, or stifling 
snow. 

In some time —his good time—I sboll 
arrive: 

He guides me and the bird. In his 
good time!” 

It is in vain that Festus urges that 
this feeling of Paracelsus would hold 
good in argument, if it were “ the 
trackless air, and not a path inviting 
him, distinct with foot-prints yet of 
many a mighty spirit gone that way.” 
Paracelsus utterly refuses to sit beside 
the “ dry wells ” of learning, “ with 
white lips and filmed eye, while in 
the distance heaven is blue above 
mountains where sleep the unsunned 
tarns,” lie likewise shews, notwith¬ 
standing all his professions of phil¬ 
anthropy, a scorn of ins kind, which 
looks not well. lie will teach it; hut 
will never in return be served by those 
he serves. Now, that course can never 
be safe which from the first produces 
a carelessness to human love. Hie 
man who cuts himself from lintnan 
weal cannot thrive. One passage, in 
whicli Festus urges these truths home, 
reminds us of some of Wordsworth’s 
grandeurs: 

" I will no longer seek 
To overlook the truth, that there would be 
A monstrous spectacle upon the earth 
ifenoath the pleasant sun, among the 
trees, 

A being knowing not what love is.” 

Well, then, without sympathy for the 
present or the jiast, llie wilful man will 
go forth on his Herculean labours, lie 
wants no help from the lore and pre¬ 
cepts of old sages, since 

'J’rnth is within oursdves ; it takes no 
rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may 
believe: 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truUi abides in fulness; and 
around, 

Wall witliiu wall, the gross flesb hems 
it in : 

Perfect and true perception — which is 
trutli j 

A baffling and peirveiting carnal mesh 
Which blinds it, and makes error : and 
‘ to know’ 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
dart forth, 

Than in ofl’ectiug entry for the light 
Supposed to be without. Watch nar^!. 
rowly 

The demonstration of a truth, its birth. 


And you shall trace the sifluehce to its 
spring 

And source .within us, where broods 
radiance vast. 

To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favour: chance, I say—for hitherto, 
Even as we know not how those beanm 
are born. 

As little know we what unlocks their lair; 
For men have oft grown old among their 
books 

And died, case-hardened in their igno¬ 
rance. 

Whose careless youth had promised wliot 
long years 

Of unremitted labour ne’er performed; 
While, contrary, it has chanced some idle 
day. 

To autumn loiterers, just as fancy-free 
As the midges in the sun, has oft brought 
forth 

A Truth—produced mysteriously as cape 
Of cloud grown out of the invisible mist. 
Hence, may not truth be. lodged alike in all. 
The lowest as the highest 1 souie slight 
film 

The interposing bar which binds a soul'! 
Some film removed the happy onllet 
whence 

It issues proudly 1 seeing that the soul 
Is deathless (we know well), l)ut oftenet 
cooped 

A prisoner and a thrall, than a throned 
power; 

That it strives weakly in the child, is 
loosed 

In manhood, clogged by sickness, back 
compelled 

By age and waste, set free at last by 
death : 

That not alone when life flows, still do 
truth 

And power emerge, but also when strange 
chance 

A ffectsits current; in unused conjunction. 
When sickness breaks the body— hunger, 
watclting, 

F.xcess, or languor—oftenest death’s ajt- 
proach— 

Peril, deep joy or wo. One man ehtiU. 
crawl 

Through life, surrounded with all stirring 
things. 

Unmoved—and he goes mad ; and from the 
ivreck 

Of what he was, by his wild talk alone. 

Yon first collect how great a sph'H he hid., ‘ 
Seeing all this, why should 1 pine in vain 
Attempts to win some day the august form 
Of Truth to stand before me, and compel 
My datk unvalued frame to change its 
nature. 

And straight become sufl'used with light 
—at best 

For ray sole good—leaving the w'orld to 
seek 

Salva-tion out as it beet may, or follow 
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The aame long thorny course 1 No, 
I vnil learn 

How to set free the soul alike in all. 

By searching out the lows by which the 
flesh 

Accloys the spirit.” 

We could shed tears, such as angels 
weep,” over passages like these. We 
could?—we have! We have not 
grown up poet and critic to our pre¬ 
sent stature without sintilar struggles. 
What, then, is our sympathy with the 
following?— 

“We may not be doomed 
To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 
Shall cope witli us. Make no more giants, 
God! 

But elevate the race at once ! We ask 
But to pul forth our strength, our human 
strength. 

All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, and eagle-eyed, true-hearted. 
See if we cannot beat thy angels yet.” 

Anon the struggle is brought to an 
end, and Paracelsus goes forth. The 
second section is entitled “ Pnracehus 
attains^ Attains what ? Ilis storytells 
us that Paracelsus travelled among the 
mountains of Bohemia, in the East, 
and in Sweden, in order to inspect the 
labours of tbe miners, to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the Oriental adepts, 
and to observe tbe secrets of nature 
and the famous mountain of loadstone. 
He professed .also to have visited 
Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Poland, and 
Transylvania, where he communicated 
freely, not merely with the physicians, 
but with the old women, charlatans, 
and conjurors of those several lands. 
It is even believed that he extended 
his journeyings as far as Egypt and 
Tartary, and that he accompanied the 
son of the khan of the Tartars to Con¬ 
stantinople, for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing the secret of the tincture ofTris- 
megistus, from a Greek who inhabited 
that capital. At Constantinople, in 
the very house of the Greek, and in 
the year 1521, is the scene of Para¬ 
celsus’ attainment. 

“ Over the waters in the vaporous west 
Tbe sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of th e city, which hetvreen, 
Athwart the splendour,black and crooked 
runs, 

Like a 'I’urk verse along a scimetar.” 

At such time he contemplates the 
scroll containing the chronicle of his 
life, which he had written up to that 
period; and, as the result of his 



thoughts, meditates the probability of 
his not leaving that chamber till he 
knows what he desires, according to 
the old Greek’s prophecy. While in 
this state of suspense, his mind revolves 
his whole past life, and fathoms the 
depths of his being. It appears to 
him that he is less human than he wa.s, 
previous to his feeling “ the wolfish 
hunger after knowledge,” which he is 
now about to sate for ever. Life now 
to him consists of one idea. Circum¬ 
stances have been connected with his 
progress which make reflection hitler ; 
and he feels fain to weep his youth 
and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 
in fears which burn. “ Would,” he 
exclaims at last, 

“ Would I were sure to win 
Some startling secret in their stead I a 
tincture 

Of force to flush old age with youth, or 
breed 

Gold, or imprison moonbeams till they 
change 

T(^ opal shafts ! only that, hurling it 
Indignant back, 1 might convince myself 
My aims remain supreme and pure as 
ever!” 

From this point he becomes audacious, 
out of very agony—it might have risen 
to a degree of intensity tliat would 
threaten madness, but that be hears a 
voice from within singing some wild 
verses, breathing melancholy and de¬ 
spair ; and presently after Aprile enters, 
hailing Paracelsus as king 1 The dia¬ 
logue timt succeeds is in a style of 
raving ecstasy, wliich gives birth to 
some very poetic snatches. Paracelsus 
feels himself on the verge of arriving 
at his secret. “ I am,” he says, “ the 
mortal who aspired to know— and 
thou ?” “ I,” responds Aprile, “ would 
LOVE infinitely, and be loved !” He 
continues to expatiate on his aspira¬ 
tions and endeavours, and, as the re¬ 
sult, would challenge thus his Maker: 
“ I have gone through the loveliness of 
life, create for me, if not for men—or 
take me to thyself, eternal, infinite 
Love!” A fine vein of poetry breaks 
out in all Aprile’s speeches; and un¬ 
less Paracelsus can acknowledge a yet 
higher rapture, he is made to feel that 
he merits not to be the master genius 
of the two. Gleams of truth reach 
Paracelsus through the utterances of 
frenzy. Has one excluded love—the 
other has refused knowledge. Nor 
may the omission be now repaired on 
the part of Aprile ; for this is his mor- 
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tal hour—these oracular sayings are 
liis last words. Now see what Para¬ 
celsus attains, and how he attains it. 

“ Par. Die not, Aprile: we must 
nerer port. 

Are we not halves of one diBsevered 
world. 

Whom this strange chance unites once 
morel Parti never! 

Till thou, the lover, know; andJ, the 
knower, ^ 

Love—until both are saved. Aprile, 
hear! 

God, he will die upon my breast! 
Aprile I 

Apr. To speak but once, and die! 
yet by his side. 

Hush ! hush !—Ha I go you ever girt 
Witli phantoms, powers 1 1 have created 
such, 

But these seem real as I. 

Par. Whom can you see 

Through the accursed darkness 1 

Apr. Stay ; I know, 

I know them : who should know them 
well as 11 

White brows, lit up with glory ;—peets 
all! 

Par. Let him but live, and I have my 
reward! 

Apr. Yea; I see now—God is the 
PeiirecT Poet, 

Who in his person acts his own creations : 
Had you but told me this at first!... 
Hush! hush! 

Par. Live ! for iny sake, because of 
my great sin, 

To help my brain, oppressed by these 
wild words 

And their deep import. Live ! ‘tis not 
too late: 

1 have a quiet house for us, and friends. 
Michal shall smile on you...Hear youl 
hear thus. 

And breathe my breath : I shall not lose 
one word 

Of all your speech—one little word, 
Aprile. 

Apr. No, no...Crown me? 1 am not 
one of you 1 

’Tis he, the king, you seek. I am not 
one... 

Par. Thy spirit, at least, Aprile, let 
me love !.,. 

1 HAVE ATTAINEU, AND NOW I MAV D£- 

Such is the conclusion of the second 
section. The third introduces us again 
to our old friend Festus, in the house 
' of Paracelsus, at Basil, in the year 1526. 
It is intended to embody the secret in¬ 
fluences which substantiated the acci¬ 
dents of his destiny about this time, 
when, on the recommendation of CEco- 
lainpadius, he filled a chair of physic 


and surgery at'the University of Basil. 
Many astonishing cures, wrought on 
eminent personages, had proeflred him 
great celebrity. Paracelsus began his 
professorship by burning publicly, in 
the amphitheatre, the works of Avi¬ 
cenna and Galen, Issuring his auditors 
that tlie iatchets of his shoes were more 
instructed than those two physicians ; 
that all the universities, all the writers 
put together, were less gifted than the 
hairs of his beard and of the crown of 
his head ; and that, finally, he was to 
be regarded as the legitimate monarcli 
of medicine. “ You shall follow me,’' 
cried he, “ you, Avicenna, Galen, 
llhasis, Montagnana, Mesue! — you, 
gentlemen of Paris, Montpellier, Ger¬ 
many, Cologne, Vienna, and all soever 
whom the Rhine and the Danube 
nourish 1 you who inhabit the isle.s of 
the sea! you, likewise, Dalmatians, 
Athenians! thou, Arab ; thou, Greek! 
thou, Jew 1 — all shall follow me, and 
the monarchy shall be mine 1” 

Now, then, for the poem again. 
Festus is discovered congratulating his 
friend on his success. Paracelsus puts 
him ofl' for some time with certain 
beautiful reminiscences of his own 
happy home. Speaking of Michal, 
he inquires — 

“ Does she still sing alone, bird-like, 
Not dreaming you are nearl Her carols 
dropped 

In flakes through that old leafy bower 
built under 

The sunny wall at Wurzburg, from her 
lattice 

Among the trees above, while T, unseen, 
Sate conning some rare roll from Tri- 
theim’s shelves, 

Much wondering notes so simple could 
divert 

My mind from study. Those were hap¬ 
py days ! 

Respect all such as sing when all alone. 
Festus. Scarcely alone—her children, 
you may guess, are wild beside her. 
Par. Ah, those children quite 
Unsettle the pure picture in my mind : 

A girl—she was so perfect, so distinct.. 
No change, no change! Not but this 
added grace 

May blend and harmonise with its com¬ 
peers. 

And Michal may become her mother¬ 
hood ; 

But ’tis a change—and I detest all change, 
And most a cliange in aught 1 loved lung 
since.” 

With all this dislike of change, how- 
evei, Festus discovers that he Piiraccl- 
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sus himself is much changed in many 
important respects. Many ambages 
Paracelatis takes to ward oft'this search¬ 
ing remark. The follovying is capital: 
“ Festus, strange secrets are let Out by 
Death, 

Who blabs so oft the follies of this world : 

1, as yon know, am jjeath’s familiar oft, 

1 heljjed a man to die some few weeks 
since. 

Warped even from his go-cart to one 
end— 

'j'o live on jirince’s smiles, reilocted from 
A mighty herd of favorites. No mean 
trick 

lie left untried, and truly well nigh 
wormed 

All truces of God’s finger out of him. 

He died, grown old, and just an hour 
before— 

Having lain long with blank and soulless 
eyes— 

He sate up suddenly, and with natural 
voice 

Said, that, lii spito of thick air and closed 
doors, 

God told him it was June ; and he knew 
well. 

Without such telling, hare-hells grew in 
J uno; 

And all that kings could ever give or take 
Would not be precious us those blooms 
to him. 

.7list so, allowing I am passing wise, 

It seems to me much worthier argument 
Why pansie.s, eyes that laugh, are lovelier 
'I'han violets, eyes that dream—(your 
Michal’s choice) 

Than all fools find to wonder at in me. 
Or in my fortunes,” &c. &c. 

The truth must out: Paracelsus is 
not happy amidst all his honours. 
His lecture-room might be crowded ; 
but he despised the praise of brute 
multitudes. lie felt, likewise, that he 
had not succeeded in his aim, however 
much he might have excited the noi.sy 
plaudits of ignorant wonder. What 
the world deemed success was none 
to him. He feels that truth is as far 
from him as ever;' and fears tliat he 
has thrown his life away. Nay, for 
his former high-flown hopes, he is now 
willing to substitute a host of petty, 
vile delights, that he once hated. He 
seems to think that to pause altogether 
would be well for him—would serve, 
indeed, as a seal to liis sincerity. “ To 
be consistent,” he exclaims, 

" T should die at once ! 

I calculated on no after-life ; 

N ay, was assiir(a:l no such could he for me, 
li ct- - (how crt'jif in, how fostered, 1 know 
noi) 


Here am I W^ith as passionate regret 
For youth, and health, and love so vainly 
lavished. 

As if their preservation had been first 
And foremost in my thoughts ; and this 
strange fact 

Humbled me wondrously, and had due 
. force 

In rendering me the less averse to follow 
A certain counsel, a mysterious warning.” 

It is t^Aprile that be refers. He had 
indeed essayed to live like that mad 
poet for a while—to love alone. Not¬ 
withstanding his sense of failure, how¬ 
ever, he has still a consciousness that 
he preceded his age. Especially he 
boasts of “ the day when he let them 
know the gods of Israel—Aetius, Ori- 
basius, Galen, Rliasis, and Avicenna 
and AveiTiles, were blocks.” It may 
assist in rendering the character of 
Paracelsus intelligible, to state that he 
was contemporary with Luther, and 
Zuinglius, and Melancthon, and that 
he was a Protestant, and his books weie 
deemed scandalous for that reason. 
Some reflections on their career occur 
in this dialogue, in which the hero and 
Ills friend have spent the night. But 
now day dawns, and Festus departs for 
Einsiedeln. Tlius ends the third part 
of Paracelsus. 

The two concluding parts are named 
like the two first, fitmicehm aspires, 
and Paracelsus attains —his last attain¬ 
ment being tlie last of all men, Death ! 
What we have hitherto passed has been 
beautiful—what we have to discuss is 
sublime. It is a fine philosophical 
commentary on the jwrtion of the life 
to which it relates. The biographer 
tells us, that at Basil it was speedily 
perceived that the new professor was 
no better than an egregious quack. 
Scarcely, says this Asinarius, had a 
year elapsed before his lectures had 
fairly driven away an audience inca¬ 
pable of comprehending their emphatic 
jargon. That which above all contri¬ 
buted to sully his reputation was the 
debauched life lie led. According to 
the testimony of Oporinns, who lived 
two years in his intimacy, Paracelsus 
scarcely ever ascended the lecture-desk 
unless half drunk, and only dictated to 
his secretaries when in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation : if summoned to attend the sick, 
he rarely proceeded thither without pre¬ 
viously drenching himself with wine. 
Ho was accustomed to retire to bed 
vvilliout changing his clothes; some- 
limes ho spent the night in pothouses 
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with the peasantry, and in the morning 
knew no longer what he was about; 
and, nevertheless, up to the age of 
twenty-five, his only drink had been 
water. At length, fearful of being 
punished for a serious outilge on a 
magistrate, he fled from Basil towards 
the end of the year 27, and took refuge 
in Alsatia, whither he caused Oporinus 
to follow with his chemical apparatus. 

This account is evidently,^written 
with no partiality for Paracelsus, who, 
being a man of genius, had enemies 
as a matter of course, whose false testi¬ 
monies are reflected in this amalgam. 
Paracelsus was right in regard to the 
magistrate’s aSair, at any rate. One 
Liechterjfels, a canon, having been 
rescued in extremis by the “ laudanum ” 
of Paracelsus, refused to come down 
with the stipulated fee, and was sup¬ 
ported in his meanness by the autho¬ 
rities, whose interference Paracelsus 
could not brook, llis own liberality 
was allowed by his bitterest foes, who 
found a ready solution of his int|^ifrer- 
ence to profit in a certain sword-handle, 
which was supposed to enshrine a 
demon. The sword had been given 
to him by a prince whom he had re¬ 
stored. The notion of its being inha¬ 
bited is a popular notion that has even 
passed into our own literature. In 
.lonson’s Volpeme, Act II. Scene II., 
there is the following allusion : 

“ Ne had been known the Danish Cions, 
wart, 

Or Paracelsus with his long sword.” 

Also, in Hudihras, part ii. canto 3. 

“ Itoiubastes kept a devil's bird 
Shut in the pummel of his sword, 

’('hat taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks.” 

However this may be, his freedom 
from the besetting sin of a profession 
he abhorred, as he curiously says 
somewliere, “ Quis quecso deinceps ho- 
norem deferat p>i’ofessionc tali, qute, d 
turn fucimrosis nebulonibus obitur ct 
administraiur V' is recorded in his 
epitaph, which affirms, “ Bona sua in 
pauperes distribuenda colocundaque ero- 
gavitf" honoravit, or ordinavit —for 
accounts differ. • 

The fourth part opens at Colma, in 
Alsatia, 1528. Paracelsus and Festus 
are together, with John Oporinus, the 
secretary of the former—who, to his 
eternal .sliame, did his best to libel bis 
master’s memory. Oporinus is sent out 


to prepare for a journey to Nureinburg, 
and then the two friends are left alone 
to their consultations: 

“Alack, 

'Tis true; poor Paracelsus is exposed 
At last,—a most egregious quack is he; 
And those be overreached must spit 
their hate 

On one who, utterly beneath contempt, 
Could yet deceive their topping wits.” 

What is he to do now 7 In the sport 
of indecision, he breaks out into sing¬ 
ing—verses of his own composing! 
lie will now accept all helps, and 
despise nothing: he will not only 
know, but enjoy—ay, even the most 
sensual delights; for in all joy there 
is gain, whatever it be. But with all 
this Paracelsus manifests such a feeling 
of his superiority, expresses so much 
scorn for his opponents, that Festus is 
compelled to exclaim, “ He who sneers 
thus is a god!” Still his thirst for 
truth is ardent; and then again he 
bursts out into one of his wild songs 
— a song which, in an allegory, gi ves 
his past history. Take it, good Asi- 
narius I and tell us how thou likest it. 

“ Over the sea our galleys went, 
Cleaving prows in order brave. 

With speeding wind and a bounding 
wave— 

A gallant armament: 

Each bark built out of a forest tree. 

Left leafy and rough as first it grew. 
And nailed all over the gaping sides. 
Within and without with black-bull hides. 
Seethed in fat and suppled in flame ; 

So eacli good ship was rude to see. 

Rude and hare to outward view, 

. But each upbore a statelyfent: 
Cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of dancing brine : 

An awning drooped the mast below, 

That neither noontide nor star-shine. 

Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad. 
Might pierce the regal tenement. 

When the sun dawned, gay and glad 
We set the sail, and plied tlio oar; 

But when the night-wind blew like 
breath. 

For joy of one day’s voyage more. 

We sang together on the wide sea. 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore, 
Each sail was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep ns calm as death. 

We, the voyagers from afar, 

Lay stretched—each weary crow 
In a circle round its wond’rous tent, 

W'hence gleamed soft light and curled 
rich scent. 

And with light and perfume, music, 
too: 
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At mom we itarted beside tbe mast, 

Aad Btill each ship was sailing fast! 

Now, one mom land appeared!—a sped: 

Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky— 
Not BO the isles our vo}rage roust find 
Should meet our longing eje ; 

But the hearing sea was bkok behind 
Many B nigbt and manj a day. 

And land, though but a rock, was nigh ■, 

So we broke the cedar pales away. 

And let the purple flap in the wmd : 

And a statue bright was on every deck! 
We shouted every man of uSi 
And steered right into the harbour thus, 
W ith pomp and ptsan glorious. 

An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 

All day we built its shrine for each — 
A shrine of rock for every one,— 

Nor paused till in the westering sun 
W e sate together on tbe beacb 
To sing, because our task was done; 
When, lo! wbat shouts and merry songs T 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 

A loaded raft, and happy throngs 
Of gentle islanders 

‘ Our isles are just at hand,’ they cried; 

‘ Like cloudlets faint in even sleeping; 
Our temple-gates are opened wide. 

Our olive-groves thick shade are keep¬ 
ing 

For these majestic forms,' they cried. 
'ITien we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late. 
How bare the rock, how desolate. 

Which had received our precious freight: 

Yet we called out—‘ Depart! 

Our gifts, once given, must here abide: 

Our work is done ; we have no heart 
To mar our work,’ we cried.” 

This ballad Paracelsus subsequently 
calls 

“ The sad rhyme of the men who proudly 
clung 

'J'o their first fault, and withered in their 
pride.” 

The dialogue that follows is, in parts, 
highly poetical—the conclusion is pa¬ 
thetic. See how he is brought back to 
humanity by the mention of Michal's 
death: 

" Par. You have felt sorrow, Festusl 
’tis because 

You love me. Sorrow, and sweet Michal 
yours! 

Well thought on; never let her know 
this last 

Dull winding up of all: these miscreants 
dared 

Insult me—me she loved; so grieve her 
not. 

Fest: Your ill success can little grieve 
her now. 

Par. Michal is dead! pray Christ we 
do not craxe. 


Fest. Aureole, dear Aureole, look not 
on me thus! 

Fool, fool t this is the heart grown sorrew- 
proof,— 

I caimot bear those eyes. 

Par. Ni^, really dead T 

Fest^ 'Tis scarce a year.... 

Par. Stone dead! then you have laid 
her 

Among the flowers ere this...Now, do 
you know, 

1 can reveal a secret which shall comfort. 
Even you. 1 have no julep, as they 
think, 

To cheat the grave ; but a farbetter secret. 
Know, then, you did not ill to trust your 
love 

To the cold earth. 1 have thought much 
of it— , 

For 1 belie VO we do not wholly die. 

Fest. Aureole.... 

Par. Nay, do not laugh ; there is a 
reason 

For w’hat 1 say: I think tbe soul cat* 
never 

Taste death. I am, just now, as you 
may see. 

Very,.unfit to put so strange a thought 
In an intelligible dress ofwords; 

But take it as my trust, she is not dead. 

Fest. But i>ot on this account alone I 
you. surely. 

Aureole, you have believed this oil along ? . 

Par. And Michal sleeps among the 
roots and dews. 

While I am moved at Basil, and w'on- 
dering 

With Nuremberg, and hoping and des¬ 
pairing. 

As though it mattered how the farce 
plays out. 

So it be quickly played. A way, away ! 
Have your will, rabble I while we fight 
the prize. 

Troop you in safety to the snug back¬ 
seats. 

And leave a clear arena for the brave 
About to perish for your sport. Behold!” 

Tl»e manner in which Paracelsus 
concealed scepticism is detected, even 
in the expression of his belief—a con¬ 
viction triumphing over some preceding 
state of unacknowledged doubt—is 
beyond alt praise. It is a revelation 
of the heart’s depths, which startles 
almost as much as would the laying 
bare the bases of the world !—-that is, 
the mind susceptible of receiving the 
specific impressftn. There are few 
among the Asinarii capable of being 
so moved. The trump of the last angel 
will fail to awaken the dulness of some 
apprehensions. 

But now Paracelsus attains his final 
possession. We find him in a cell in 
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rtie hospital of St. Sebastian, at Salz¬ 
burg, 1541, with his beloved Festus 
again, watching liim and warding him 
on the bed of hia last illness. Touch¬ 
ing, and even terrible^ is th^^eliloquy 
of Festus, while the ruined patient is 
sleeping—'for our poet is not afraid 
to go to the extreme limits of pious 
audacity. The familiar addresses to 
the Deity, in which the author here 
delights, have their counterparts in 
many a religious diary and confession. 

At length Paracelsus awakens from 
his disturbed slumbers, and raves about 
Aprile and his music—of loving and 
knowing—of the gods’ laughter at 
mortal failures—and of the few truths 
obtained by him, though at the cost 
of his life. 

“ Fest. A light 
Will struggle through these thronging 
words at Inst, 

Aa in the angry and tumultuous west 
A soft star trembles through the drifting 
clouds: , 

These are the strivings of a spirit which 
hates 

So sad a vault should coop it, and culls up 
The past to stand between it and its fate : 
Were he at Einsiedeln—or Michal here.. 
Pur. Cruel.. 1 seek her now—1 kneel 
—I shriek— 

1 clasp her vesture — but she fades, still 
fades; 

And she is gone,—sweet human love is 
gone! 

Tis only when they spring to heaven that 
angels 

Reveal themselves toyou ; they sit all day 
Resideyou, and lie down iitnight by you. 
Who care not for their presence—muse 
or sleep— 

And all at once they leave you and you 
know them ! 

We are so fooled, so cheated ! Even now 
• « * * 

Lost, lost! Thus things are ordered 
here! God’s creatures! 

And yet he takes no pride in us ! none ! 
none! 

Truly there needs another life to come ! 
If this be all—(I must tell Festus that) 
And other life awaits us not—for one 
1 say ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. I, for one, protest 
Against it—and I hurl it back with scorn!” 

And thus lie proceeds^still rising in 
eloquence and vehemence—until he 
returns to mental sanity, and converses 
rationally with Festus on his state. 
The latter partakes tnucli of his friend’s 
enthusiasm, and reflects his character, 
lie demands from the Deity that the 


claims of Paracelsus on his death-bed 
should be respected; 

I am for noble Aureole, God ! 

I am upon his side, come weal or wo! 

His portion shall be inine ! He has done 
well! 

I would have sinned, had I been strong 
enough, 

As he has sinned I Reward him, or 1 
wave 

Reward! If thou can’st find no place 
for him. 

He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 
His slave for ever !.... There are two of 
us!” 

And then, in his turn, he too breaks 
forth into singing, as iiad his master in 
a former part. At length Paracelsus 
announces that he is dying; and at- 
tuining,in that feeling, new perceptions. 
Wiule he is thus conversing, Festus is 
compelled to remark as follows : 

“ Indeed, his cheek seems young again, 
his voice 

Complete with its old tones,— that little 
laugh 

Concluding every phrase; with upturned 
eye. 

As though one stooped above his head, 
to whom 

He looked for confirmation and approval; 
Where was it gone so long, so well pre¬ 
served 1 

And the fore finger pointing as he speaks. 
Like one who traces in an open book 
The matter he declares; ’tis many a year 
Since I remarked it last: and this in him 
But now a ghastly wreck.” 

And ilius reinvigorated for the last time, 
that his important confession may be 
confided to the heart of Festus, he mag¬ 
nificently rhapsodises through many 
pages on his past state and futu^ 
prospects. lie speaks of “ the happy 
time” when first he vowed himself to 
man ; but the great purpose could not 
be fulfilled under the conditions of 
mortality. Hence the wretchedness 
that attended the degree of success to 
which he formerly attained, its unsatis- 
factoriness, and its final discomfiture. 
Ilis creed is pantheistic in its tendency 
—nay, in its basis; but developes it¬ 
self in a glorious hope, and a breaking 
-away into a pure spirit element, which 
whoso breathes once shall live for ever. 

“ I have done well, though not all well. 
As yet men cannot do without contempt. 
’J'is for their good, and thereirre fit 
awhile 

Thatthey lejectmeand speak scorn of me; 
But after, they will know me well: 1 stoop 
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Into a dask tremendous sea of cloud ; 
But ’tis but for a time: 1 press God’s 
lamp 

Close to mj breast—it’s splendour, soon 
or late, 

Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge 
one day.”' 

That prophecy has been fulfilled, in 
the production of this very excellent 
dramatic poem or romance. We con¬ 
fess that we like it better than Mr. 
Taylor’s Philip van Arteveldcy though 
both works of kindred spirits. They 
differ in this, however; that one is a 
mechanic, the other an organic piece 
of work. Mr. Taylor’s romance has 
been highly praised in the quarterly 
reviews ; but we must claim to reckon 
him rather among the Asimrii tlian 
among the Aaini. lie would ride the 
public by these means — and miglit 
have ridden it, if he had ])resenled 
himself as a living man for its back. 
But he preferred the character of a 
curiously constructed skeleton, of which 
the different parts were taken from many 
others; and out of all, this Apelles pro¬ 
ceeded to form his bony beauty, as an 
anatomical study. Now the public will 
not be ridden by Death — for the public 
is an ass, and his pale majesty is suited 
already with a pale horse. Death on 
the pale Ass would be laughed at; 
and the asinine has already so much 
contempt, that it cannot well endure 
more. As an anatomical study, how¬ 
ever, Philip van Arteveldc is an excel¬ 
lent subject; and we have no doubt 
that it will be properly esteemed — 
and it deserves high estimation—in 
the schools whither it is relegated. 

“ Oh! many are the poets that are sown 
4Py naturo; men endowed with highest 
gifts. 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Vet, wanting theacoomplishment of verse. 
Go to the grave unthought of,”— 

exclaims Wordsworth — and, after him, 
Byron, in the person of Dante, eulo¬ 
gises the poets who ne’er penned their 
inspiration, and yet were greater than 
those who have. In these passages we 
find the original of Mr. Taylor’s reflec¬ 
tions, in tlie person of Artevelde, on 
tire death of Launoy : 

“ He was one 

Of mailj thousands such that die betimes, 
W hosg story is a fragment known to few. 
Then comes tho man who has the luck to 
live, 

And he is a prodigy- » ♦ * 


The world knows nothing of its greatest 
men.” 

And thus, throughout the piece, the 
reader will find the materials of it to 
be derive?Wrom the Lake school poetry 
and the German systems of transcend¬ 
entalism. Not so in Paracelsus. We 
see the thoughts growing up, and ac¬ 
quiring body and stature. 'The stream 
is flowing. Defects there are in the 
work ; but these belong to it because 
it is a moving, bmathing thing. Arte¬ 
velde is almost faultless; but only be¬ 
cause it is made-up — a pattern article 
—to shew not life in itself, but skill 
in its maker. This we would not have 
said at an earlier day, both out of re¬ 
spect to the poet and his first critic; 
but now that tlie experiment has been 
tried with tlie public, and nothing that 
we can utter may harm its success, we 
feel entitled to speak out, if only to 
shew that we are not to be nose-led by 
aulhorily, however high, or deceived 
by ^ appearances, however specious. 
Imitation is not creation — cleverness 
is not genius—compilation is not in¬ 
spiration. Paracelsus took six months 
to write; we wish the poet had spent 
six years upon it. Artevelde took six 
years; we wish the author had ad¬ 
mitted us to its perusal when only six 
months old. The one period, however, 
is as much too short as is the other too 
long, for a perfectly healthy gestation. 
In the one, the soul has not been suf¬ 
fered to mature life ; in the other, the 
body has had a chance of outlasting it. 
Nevertheless, give us life, passion, mo¬ 
tion, growth. The premature infant is 
yet lovely; the posthumous carcass is 
only proper for the dissecting-room. 
There it will be a curiosity — there it 
is one; and no Utile may be learned 
from a sedulous examination of its 
structure and proportions. 

Our attention lias lately been turned 
to The Sister’s Tragedy, from the fact 
of its having been recommended by 
Joanna Baillie. Her good opinion is 
sufficient to bear the author up bravely; 
nor has it been given witliout warrant 
discernible in the merits of his play, 
which is founded on the powerful bal¬ 
lad of The Sitters, by Mr. Alfred Ten¬ 
nyson. The central character of this 
piece is Oriaiia, the sister of Xarifa, 
whose tale is told in these few sen¬ 
tences :— 

‘‘ 1’his lady loved a noble cavallero— 
Who to a godlike form added a tongue. 
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I'liat sharpest weapon to our woman’s 
peace. 

He loved her, too, but not in honour’s 
course; 

And while bis serpent-tongue beguiled 
her ear *' 

With honeyed words of faith and lawful 
love, 

lie watched his time—and then the lov¬ 
ing lady- 

yielded her honour; and, a bitter prey 
To grief and woe,— heart-broken, he did 
leave her 

Fallen atid dishonoured. They do whis¬ 
per, too, 

That lie did seek a wealthier bride, and 
then, 

To freehim from her never-ceasing plaints, 
He stopped her precious life—she bled 
and died! 

And then they said that by her own rash 
hand 

ijhe fell—and shewed the dagger which 
she used ; 

’Twtts buried with her, but by strangest 
means 

"i’was rescued from her secret tomb. 

There was * 

A ruthless mother, too — pass that — 
thou’rt moved, 

Alvarez ! hoar the closing of the tale. 

Sit thee down, love ! and here uj)on my 
breast 

Thou’lt lay thy head — the wliile my fal¬ 
tering tongue 

Doth end the fatal story ! There wa.s one 
Who loved her better than created thing ; 
i'hal friend long watched for the ill-fated 
man,— 

I'lioy were together, and with that same 
steel 

Which dealt tlie accursed blow—’twas 
like to this — 

She struck the i)erjured traitor to the 
heart — 

Thus—thus!” 

And thus saying, Oriana stabs the 
perjured Alvarez to the he-art. In tliis 
mantier, to use tlie words of the groat 
(we speak advisedly) Joanna Daillie, 
has the author, with 

“ bold pen portrayed 
The unreined passions of a IVl oorisb maid, 
Who loves and dares, and bastes and 
tako.s revenge, 

III weakness and in strength, through 
many a fearful clwiiigo.” 

’I'lie same authority gives him credit 
for a manly spirit, a feeling heart, a 
vivid fancy. There is in tiiis higli 
praise something to be attributed to 
the partiality of friendship : neverthe¬ 
less, there is in the piece an elegance 
of diction and arrangement, some dis¬ 
crimination of cUai-iiclcr, some poetry, 


and some passion and wit. If th« 
author be rather a man of talent than 
of genius, what he produces, we be¬ 
lieve, is from his. own vine and bis 
own fig-tree; and the noem is, on the 
whole, pleasing to tesaa and to reflect 
on. 

We have yet another respectable pro¬ 
duction in the dramatic line,— 2'he IJo- 
rias; a Historical Drama, in Five AeJs. 
Bold man was this B/ackwoodsman 
to attempt this subject after Schiller’s 
Fiescfl. Though written before the 
maturity of his genius, The Conspiracy 
of Fiesco i.s not unworthy of the pen of 
the German poet. It continues, indeed, 
some of the faults of The llobhcrs—z 
tone above the natural, a key-note of 
insanity ; the “ still small voice ” of 
humanity speaks not yet, unmingled 
with tempest and earthquake—but 
neither is it altogether unheard. Fiesco 
and Leonora are hero and heroine, such 
only as transcendent genius could de- 
velope. Possessing eminently all the 
qualities which win upon the human 
heart, which command respect or se¬ 
cure attachment, graceful and majestic 
in his person, magnificent even to pro¬ 
fusion, of a generosity that anticipated 
the wishes of Itis friends and exceeded 
the expectations of strangers, of an in¬ 
sinuating address, gentle manners, and 
of a flowing affability,—Fiesco, never¬ 
theless, concealed all the dispositions 
wliich mark men out for taking the 
lead in the most dangerous and dark 
conspiracies. Such is the description 
given of him by Robertson ;,and so is 
he presented by Schiller. In the play 
before us, we are compelled to regret 
that he is shorn of his gigarifie proporr 
tions. The character of Verrina js 
skilfully brought out. Many have 
prospered, but lie bus not; and he ar¬ 
gues, that the reason of his fiiilure is 
to be found in his overmuch honesty. 

Here is no small in.sight into the 
human breast indicated, 'fbus it is 
that the incipient act of dishonesty is 
conceived; and the mind begins by 
despising itself for what it has done 
riglitly. Henceforth the man proceeds 
on inverted principles. He begs to 
have place nearest the person of Fiesco 
on the night of the assault on the Dorias. 
Taking advantage of this situation, he 
hurls his unsuspecting leader from the 
totlering [ilank that reached, as re¬ 
lated in history, from the shore to the 
admiral’s galley in the harbour, and 
along which the hero was proceeding 
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to ascertain the reason of some dis¬ 
turbance among tlie vessels. In thus 
substituting for the accidental drown¬ 
ing of history the act of Verrina, he 
follows Schiller; who, however, ascribes 
it to nobler motives,—tlieindignation of 
a republican for the apostasy of Fiesco. 
Then follow the fatal conferences with 
the deputies of the senate. Verrina 
puts himself forward, hoping to fill the 
place of him whom he had ambitiously 
slain, that he might successfully sup¬ 
plant. This prominence brings mortal 

E unishment upon him, when Andreas 
>oria is restored to power. In this 
denouement would seem to lie the 
moral of the play. 

It is easy to perceive that this solu¬ 
tion is too insignificant to be appro¬ 
priated to the subject of this drama. 
Fiesco is thereby degraded to a second¬ 
ary character, and has, indeed, no 
part in the catastrophe,— a defect this 
which will deservedly exclude !Z7/e 
Dorias from the stage. Nevertheless, 
fair evidence of dramatic power is ex¬ 
hibited in its conduct, and especially in 
some scenes. 

Neither the dramatic nor poetic 
genius of this country is yet effete, let 
detractors say what they will. Diffi¬ 
culties lie at present in the way of a 
public audience ; but they will not 
interfere long with the relations of au¬ 
thor and reader, dramatist and specta¬ 
tor. Literary interests have not been 
the only ones that have suffered by the 
long continuance of political conflict; 
business of all sorts has been stagnant: 
but healthful movement now begins to 
be again perceptible ; and it will reach 
the waters of Helicon in common with 
streams of humbler name. 

There is hope—much hope—to be 
gathered from the general character of 
the pieces brought into prominence by 
this paper; we allude to the chastity of 
their execution. The day for bombast 
has clearly gone. Writers even of the 
humbler grade learn to depend on what 
there is of good sense in their produc¬ 
tions, and venture not to substitute 
common-place by fustian. This is a 
clear gain. The meanest of the dramas 
that we have now presented to the 
reader demonstrates some insight into 
the human heart — some knowledge of 
nature—some feeling of truth and 
poesy. Not one of them but is intrin¬ 
sically superior to the Bertrams and the 
Apostates of no remote period. Two, 
Bolwithstauding, fail, certainly, in the 


quality of execution, and one in pro¬ 
priety of conception. Of the two that 
remain, Paracelsus is the more original 
in the latter attribute ; but Philip van 
ArteveMe stands without an equal for 
execution in modern composition ; yet 
not as an acting play, but as a romance 
in dialogue for the closet. Nothing 
calculated expressly for the stage has 
lately been attempted, with the single 
exception of Sergeant Talfourd’s Ion, 
—which, whatever be its merits, does 
not seem, after all, best'fitted for that 
arena. We have some delicacy, how¬ 
ever, in giving a decided opinion on 
this tragedy, from the circumstance of 
its not being in reality published, 
though privately circulated in printed 
copies. Criticism is deprived of its 
legitimate weapons when it is bound in 
honour to say nothing which shall tend 
to destroy the dramatic offspring before 
it fairly sees the light of day. Wait 
we, therefore, until we can speak out, 
released from these restrictions; our 
duty shall then be done with fearless 
honesty, uninfluenced by the opinions 
of others, whatever their name and 
fame in the world of criticism. Indeed, 
we are jealous of that mode of review¬ 
ing which precedes publication. The 
partiality of friendship is, in all such 
cases, to be suspected. It should be 
esteemed only as an individual recom¬ 
mendation of a new writer to the public 
by an old favourite. The character of a 
book is not to be estimated by a pri¬ 
vate or solitary opinion. It is nut 
until a work has met fairly the public 
mind—until we are able to compare 
our impression with that of others— 
and have taken time to meditate on 
both, and from the amplest obtainable 
premises of this kind to deduce ela¬ 
borate conclusions—that we are pro¬ 
perly in a condition to give in a verdict, 
with justice to the public and our own 
reputation, in the reviewal of a new 
literary production. 

In the present instance, however, the 
difficulty is not very great. To what 
school of the drama does this tragedy 
belong? Clearly not to the school of 
Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Ben Jonson, but to the rhetorical 
school. Is it, then, equal to the Ve¬ 
nice Preserved of Otway, the Fair 
Penitent of Rowe, or the Revenge of 
Young I The reply will decide the 
degree of praise to which Ion is fairly 
entitled. 

In otic respecb if is superior; inus- 
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much as it confesses the influence of 
the Poets of the Lakes. This influence 
has been as the sun, and rain, and dew 
to the tree; yea, more. A certain 
Wordsworthian feeling animates it, like 
an infused sap in the stem ; and some 
Coleridgeian embellishments clothe its 
branches like superadded fruitage. Are 
there not Fountains as well as Tanks 
in the world ? How is it that so few 
seek to the former? Be this as it 
may, it is well for every man, after the 
Oriental precept, “ to draw water from 
his own cistern, and to rejoice in the 
Wife of his Youth”—namely, in that 


Genius which is as the Feeling of 
Childhood operative yet in the Power 
of Manhood, surviving the ruin of 
early hopes, and finding its fruition 
both in what it becomes and what it 
is, however diverse and divided, in 
appearance, the attributes and action 
of the mysterious twain — twain, yet 
twin-bom ; and still, though in separ¬ 
ate paths of endeavour, acknowledging 
a consciousness of that earliest relation. 
Try not, Asinarii! to interpret this ; 
for it is beyond your skill — if ever ye 
had any: of which, we conceive, there 
is too good reason to doubt. 


OR.4NGEISM VERSUS ROMANISM.*" 


Pkrhaps the most common and cur¬ 
rent of all the pickpocket’s manoeuvres 
is that of raising, whenever a loss is 
discovered, a cry of “ Stop thief I” 
against some innocent passer-by. As 
“ there is nothing new under the 
and as it would be more than ordina¬ 
rily absurd to expect a new idea from 
such people as the Humes, and Roe¬ 
bucks, and Wards, of the reformed 
House of Commons, we shall not 
complain, on the score of want of no¬ 
velty merely, of the adoption of this 
old trick against the Orangemen of the 
present day. 

Not being of this much-calumniated 
society ourselves, we may express an 
unbiassed opinion concerning it. For 
England and Scotland, then, we must 
admit that we are not able to discern 
itsutility; and,if not clearly useful,there 
is no doubt that it must be absolutely 
injurious. To have “ secret societies” 
among us is in itself a disadvantage,— 


in that it appals the fearful, shocks the 
weak, and repels the undecided politi¬ 
cian. Our wish, therefore, could it be 
realized, would extend even to the en¬ 
tire dissolution of these associations. 

Of Ireland we speak with less deci¬ 
sion. Not quite two millions of Pro¬ 
testants are there mingled up with more 
than six millions of bigoted Roman¬ 
ists. 

To have Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Methodists or Baptists, amalgamated 
together, in England, is a matter of no 
alarm, be the proportions what they 
may. But in Ireland the case is to¬ 
tally diflerent. The Protestant mi¬ 
nority is regarded with the most in¬ 
imical feeling by that great body of 
Papists who surround them on every 
side. Their diminution, by fire, sword, 
and exile, is openly endeavour^ ; and 
anticipated with equal pleasure by 
priest and demagogue. How natural, 
then, the feeling which leads them to 
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associate together for mutual self- 
defence i and bow culpable should we 
be, if, at this distance, and amidst 
entimly dissimilar circumstances of 
peace and security, we were to indulge 
in speculative condemnations of these 
probably necessary and purely de¬ 
fensive associations. 

Partly, however, as a means of rais¬ 
ing a popular feeling against the Pro¬ 
testant party, and partly as a pretext 
for persecuting and yjroscribing every 
individual Protestant in Ireland, a ve¬ 
hement clamour has been latterly raised, 
both in Parliament, and also in all 
the Whig-Radical journals, against 
“ Orange Societies,” as against some¬ 
thing of the most fearful and detestable 
character, so far as morals were con¬ 
cerned, and partaking equally of ille¬ 
gality and sedition, in a political point 
of view. 

Having listened for some months to 
this clamour, we felt, at last, a desire to 
ascertain, if possible, to wbat maturity 
the accusers had brought their charges; 
and in what degree they imagined 
these charges to be colourably esta¬ 
blished . Weliave, therefore, turned over 
four large folio volumes of Reports of 
the House of Commons, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, wbat were tlie 
crimes with winch the Orange Societies 
stood deliberately charged. Tliree of 
these volumes contain merely evidence 
taken before the committee, on the cha¬ 
racter, scope, and bearings of the 
Orange Societies in Ireland. And to 
these volumes there is appended no 
opinion, or accusation, or other state¬ 
ment of the committee, as to the ge¬ 
neral result of their inquiries. 

Another volume, however, concerns 
the associations existing in Great Bri¬ 
tain and the Colonies, and is put forth 
by a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Hume and thirteen otlier Radicals and 
Whigs, moderated by the addition of 
only seven Conservatives,—such being, 
of course, according to Mr. Hume’s 
judgment and arithmetic, a fair selec¬ 
tion from a House of Commons con¬ 
sisting of about 338 Radicals and 
Whigs, and 320 Conservatives. 

Well, to this Report, drawn up — 
we will not say by Mr. Hume, but by 
some of his friends of the tail —we 
naturally and eagerly turned, to see 
what were the most extreme charges 
which could be brouo;ht against these 
terrible “ Orangemen.” With a com¬ 
mittee of fourteen to seven, in which. 
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too, were included the names of Hume, 
Slieil, Ward, Finn, Leader, and others 
of the most thorough-going “ liberal ” 
complexion, there could be no doubt 
that the worst tliat could be, by any 
possibility, either alleged or insinuated 
against these societies, would be unhe¬ 
sitatingly put forward : here, therefore, 
we might expect to find, at least, the 
whole of the case against tlie Oiange 
Associations. 

And to wliat does that case, in its 
utmost extent, amount? It is tlius 
stated, in the words of the Report: 

“ 'I’he obvious tendency and effect of 
the Orange Institution is, to keep uj) an 
exclusive association in civil and niilitaiy 
society, exciting one j)ortion of tlje peo¬ 
ple against the oilier ; to increase the 
rancour and animosity too often, unfor¬ 
tunately, existing between jiersons of 
different religious persuasions; to iiiuko 
the Protestant the enemy of the Catholic, 
and the Catholic the enemy of the I’ro- 
testant, by processions on particular 
days, fil tended with the insignia of the 
society, to excite to breaches of the 
peace and to bloodshed; to raise up 
other secret societies among the Catho¬ 
lics in their own defence, and for their 
own protection, against the insults of 
the Orangemen ; to interrupt the course 
of justice; and to interfere with the dis¬ 
cipline of the army,” &c. 

Thus much of the evil; now of the 
remedy, the Committee thus speak ; 

“ Your. .Committee, in looking for a 
corrective to those evils which disturb 
both civil and military society sc mwlt, 
and which thrtiaten the most seriinis rnii- 
sequences to the community of the united 
kingdom, if allowed to continue, do not 
contemplate that any new legislative 
enactment is necessary, the power of the 
law being at present, in the ojiinion of 
your Committee, sufficient to protect the 
country from all such associations.” 

Thus, then, after long and frequent 
investigations —after weeks devoted to 
the most searching investigation, it 
turns out, at last, to be impossible for 
Mr. Hume and his thirteen' Radical 
compeers, either to point out any breach 
of the existing law to which the at¬ 
torney-general’s attention might he 
directed, or to recommend any new 
enactment by which these horrid Orange¬ 
men might be effectually put down! 
In fact, the whole affair turns out to 
be only a bad imitation of the Free¬ 
masons’ Societies, of which that illus¬ 
trious “ Liberal,” the Duke of Sussex, 
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is the declared head ; except, indeed, 
that there is something approaching to 
fit meaning in the Orange Societies, 
which is wanting in those of the Free¬ 
masons. 

But has the whole of this laborious 
inquiry been thrown away, and is it 
true that, after all the pains that have 
been taken, nothing tangible can be 
deduced from this inquiry t No, by 
no means! Trust Mr. Hume and the 
Mornhig Chronicle for that. 

Tlie real gain to the faction is this, 
not that the Orangemen could be shewn 
to be disloyal, or to have offended 
against the laws (of tlmt ifieir bitterest 
foes knew, from the beginning, that 
there was no chance of convicting 
them), but tliat, from the mere circum¬ 
stance of their having been put upon 
their trial—ofiheirhavingbcen charged 
with disloyalty, and all kinds of of¬ 
fences, a presumption might l)e set up, 
by the aid of that audacity which is 
never wanting to the “Liberal” party, 
that these (irangemeii were a sSt of 
disloyal and seditious men — the un¬ 
doubted disturbers of the public peace! 

And such has been the result of this 
inquiry. The utter failure of all at¬ 
tempts to criminate them, even in a 
committee constituted of fourteen Li¬ 
berals to seven Conservatives,just goes 
for nothing. The Popish journals had 
been used, long before, to speak of 
Orangemen as of a species of ferocious 
animal, whom it was the duty of every 
patriot to endeavour to exterminate; 
and now, with the fact brought to their 
aid, of two committees of tlie House 
of Commons holding their solemn in¬ 
quests on the crimes of these disturb¬ 
ers of the public peace, it was very 
natural that tlieir tone should be em¬ 
boldened, to demand nothing less tlian 
the political excommunication of the 
entire society. Yet the members of 
the Association in Ireland are stated, 
in Mr. Hume’s Report, to amount to 
220,000: a total which must exceed 
the lialf of the adult male Protestant 
population of thatcountry. The greater 
part, therefore, of the Protestants of 
Ireland were sought, by this system of 
parliamentary “ investigation,” to be 
publicly dishonoured — to be openly 
stigmatized as unworthy of employ¬ 
ment or trust at the hands of the 
government! 

And this, doubtless, was the real 
object of these mock-investigations. 
Neither Mr. Hume nor Mr. Finn could 


have been so foolish as to imagine that 
there was the least chance of their de¬ 
tecting, in acts of sedition or disloyalty, 
men whose real crime it was that they 
were more loyal than any of their ac¬ 
cusers. But it was hoped, that by the 
mere fact of such an investigation, a 
suspicion, at least, would be raised, 
upon which the government might be 
induced to found a general sentence of 
ignominy. 

Nor has this scheme failed. For the 
last six months the tone in ministerial 
circles and in ministerial journals ha.s 
been, that no Orangemen were to be 
tolerated, even in the most subordinate 
ranks of the public service. Tlie 
judges’ return of sheriffs was scrutin¬ 
ised, the li.'its of assistant-barristers 
were re-examined, policemen were 
cross-examined, and no means left un¬ 
turned to find out, and to exterminate ■ 
whenever found out, these dreadful 
Orangemen ! It was forgotten all 
along, that the parties thus warred 
against were tlie majority of tiie Pro¬ 
testants of Ireland, the only class really 
attached to the British connexion. So 
slight a consideration as this was wholly 
cast out of view when so grand, so 
romantic an idea, was started, as that 
of “ doing justice to Ireland.” 

\V ell, then, this is the present tone : 

“ No Orangeman can be employed or 
trusted by the government.” But may 
we not, before we sink down into silent 
and despairing submission, look a little 
at this sentence of excommunication, 
and ask, whether it is reconcileable 
with reason or common justice? 

“ No Orangeman can or will be 
trusted by the government!” Such is 
the rule of policy boldly and broadly , 
promulgated. If we ask for a justi¬ 
fication of it, can we meet with a more 
authorised delence than that which is 
to be found in the Reports of the Par¬ 
liamentary Committees ? These we 
have examined. In three folio vo¬ 
lumes we find no summary, no gene¬ 
ral result; in the fourth, the English 
Report, we meet that brief and vague 
indictment which we have already 
quoted. As this is the only public 
and authoritative charge of which we 
are aware, we shall now examine it a 
little more closely. 

The charges against the Orange As¬ 
sociations, then, are to this effect: 

That they “keep up an exclusive 
association in civil and military so¬ 
ciety 
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That they “ excite one portion of the 
people against the other 

That they “ increase the rancour and 
animosity existing between persons of 
different religious persuasions 

That they “ make the Protestant the 
enemy of the Catholic, and (he Ca¬ 
tholic the enemy of the Protestant 
That they “ interrupt the course of 
justice;” and 

That they “ interfere with the disci¬ 
pline of the army.” 

Such are the charges against the 
Orange Associations; and upon these 
grounds, and these grounds alone, it is 
that the present government has pro¬ 
claimed the most unrelenting war with 
Orangeism and Orangemen. 

Now we have already said, at the 
commencement of the present article, 
that we believe this attack on the 
Orange Associations to be merely a 
feint, by which the public attention 
was hoped to be drawn from those 
enormities of Popery which have lately 
spread and expanded themselves in a 
remarkable degree, and on wliich it 
would not have been convenient to 
have allowed the public eye to be too 
closely fixed. The trick has answered 
its end ; and up to this moment Popery 
has grown and enlarged itself in a 
degree which, a dozen years back, 
would have been considered impos¬ 
sible, and that without exciting the 
smallest attention, so far as the govern¬ 
ment and the legislature are concerned. 

And yet, while Orangeism is thus 
execrated and reviled, what are the 
greatest faults that can be charged 
against it, compared with those of 
that Romanism which is allowed to 
go scot-free ? Admit, as we do, that 
* Orange Associations must, as it is said, 
Itave a tendency to “ keep up exclusive 
feelings,” and to “ excite one portion 
of the people against the other,” still, 
are we to put out of view the fact 
that all this mischief was alreudy done 
to their hands—that all these feelings 
were already excited, and had been 
long since powerfully called into oper¬ 
ation, by that very Popery against which 
these Associations were only designed 
to guard. 

The wolves, in the fable, made bitter 
complaints of the dogs which were sta¬ 
tioned about the sheepfold, as keeping 
up an “ exclusive feeling,” Stc. Ac¬ 
cordingly, these safeguards were re¬ 
moved ; but the result was, that the 
sheep were without further delay ealen 
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up by these “ liberal ” friends, who 
complained so much of the exchmve- 
ness of tlie former system. 

This comparison does no injustice 
to tlie Romanists of Ireland. Let the 
facts of the case be impartially consi¬ 
dered. 

Orangemen are now proscribed by 
the governmen t of 1 reland. Roman ists, 
on the other hand, are especially pa¬ 
tronized. When appointments were 
required to be made, very lately, of 
crown solicitors in Ireland, out of 
thirty-four nominations, thirty of the 
individuals were Romanists. And this 
in a profession of which three-fourths 
are Protestants I 

What, then, are the comparative 
merits of Orangeman and Romanist ? 
Let this point be fairly considered. 
VVe will take Mr. Hume's bill of in¬ 
dictment against the Orangemen, and 
examine, point by point, how far the 
Romanists have the better case. 

I|. His first allegation is as follows: 

“ The obvious tendency and effect," it is 
said, “ of the Orange Institution is, to 
keep up an exclusive association in society ; 
to increase the rancour and animosity too 
often existing between persons of different 
religious persuasions ; and to make the Pro¬ 
testant the enemy of the Catholic, and the 
Catholic the enemy of the Protestant.” 

This is the first and main allegation 
against Orangeism, and it is unsup¬ 
ported by any proof, inasmuch as it is 
said to be “ obvious." In other words, 
that tlie mere banding men together 
under a distinctive name, although no 
anti-social doctrines are inculcated, 
must of necessity have this eifect. 

But may it not be most justly 
answered, that the separating and 
alienating dogmas and practices of the 
Romish church go far beyond any thing 
that ever was alleged, or even imagined, 
of either Orangemen or any other class 
of Protestants. 

ITiat Orangeism is antisocial is the 
point we are now considering. The 
charge is supported by no proof, save 
the one fact that Protestants have 
banded together in an exclusive asso¬ 
ciation under this name; but whether 
for offensive or defensive purposes, is 
not stated. 

In arguing on the other hand, we 
shall not stop to shew that the asso¬ 
ciating of the Irish Protestants has 
been a purely defensive act;—we pre¬ 
fer carrying the war into the enemy's 
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quarters, and proving that, even if the 
contrary had been true, still nothing 
half so exclusive or anti-social could 
be alleged of any Protestant associa¬ 
tion, as might be clearly proved to be 
an essential and integral part of the 
principles of Romanism. 

But how shall we Jearn the real 
principles of Romanism ? By the evi¬ 
dence of the leading Protestant po¬ 
lemics ? Surely not! By the decla¬ 
rations of Roman Catholic leaders ? 
Equally fallacious would this be,—for 
how could it be supposed that men, 
who were in the very act of contend¬ 
ing for social rights and privileges, 
would themselves admit the guilt of 
inculcating anti-social doctrines 1 How, 
then, shall we arrive at the truth ? 

The only course open to us, and a 
course which is perfectly unobjection¬ 
able, is that of taking the doctrines of 
Uie Romanists wholly from their own 
authorities. And to this line of proof 
we shall without further preface resort. 

Are the doctrines of Rome, then, 
towards Protestants, those of peace 
and charity; or do they fall under the 
condemnation levelled by Mr. Hume 
against the Orange Associations, as 
“ tending to excite one portion oftlie 
people against the other, to increase 
rancour and animosity, and to make 
the Catholic the enemy of the Pro¬ 
testant,” &c. &c. To answer this 
question satisfactorily, we must resort, 
not to the assertions of their opponents, 
but to the authorised declarations of 
the Romanists themselves. 

Where, then, do we find these de¬ 
clarations. We refer, first, to 

“ The Holy Bible, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate ; diligently compared with 
the Hebrew, Greek, ana other editions 
in divers languages ; the Old Testament, 
first published by tbe English College at 
Douay, a.d. 1600. And tbe New Tes¬ 
tament, first published by the English 
College at Rbeims, a.d. 1582. With 
Annotations, and an Historical and Chro¬ 
nological index. Revised and corrected 
according to the Clementin edition of the 
Scriptures ; and approved of by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Troy, R.C.A.U. Dub¬ 
lin: printed and published by Richard 
Coyne, Parliament Street; and sold by 
Keating, Brown, and Keating, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Squore, London, 
1816.” 

This, surely, is unexceptionable au¬ 
thority for pure, unadulterated Roman¬ 
ism. But what are the doctrines we 
find inculcated in this sacred volume ? 
voi. xrir. so. lxxv. 


Take a specimen or two of these notes, 
thus put forth under the highest eccle¬ 
siastical authority in all Popish Ire¬ 
land • 

“ Romam, ix. 3. Anathema, by use of 
Scripture, is either that which, by sepa¬ 
ration from profane use, and by dedica¬ 
tion to God, is holy, dreadful, and not 
vulgarly to be touched ; or contrariwise, 
tlxat which is rejected, severed, or aban¬ 
doned by God, as cursed and detested, 
and therefore to be avoided ; and in this 
latter sense, according as St. Paul taketh 
it, 1st Cor. xvi. 6., ‘ If any maivlove not 
our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathe¬ 
ma.’ That is, away with him; accursed 
be he; beware you company not witl^ 
him. The church and holy cou»"'l* u*- 
the word for a curse and excomihu. 
tion against heretics, and other notorio^ 
offenders and blasphemers. Again, m 
Galatians, i. 8, this curse or execration, 
pronounced by the apostle, toucheth not 
only the Galatians, or those of the apos¬ 
tle’s time, that preached otherwise than 
they did, but it appertaineth to all times 
— preachers and teachers — unto the 
world’s end.” 

“ Acts, XX. 20. “ Ravening wolves," 
Tbe governors of the church are foretold 
of tbe great danger that should befall the 
people by wolves,—that is to say, here¬ 
tics, whose cruelty towards the Catholics 
is noted by this term. They are known 
by the forsaking tbe unity of the church 
whereof they were before, by going out 
and drawing many disciples after them, 
and by their perverse doctrine. Such 
wolves came afterwards, indeed, in di¬ 
vers ages,—Arius, Macedonius, Nes- 
toriuB, Eutychus, Luther, Calvin, great 
bloodsucking wolves, and wasters of the 
flock of Christ ” 

“ 2 Cor. vii. 14. " What fellowship?" 
Generally here is forbidden conversation 
and dealings with all infidels, and conse¬ 
quently with heretics ; but especially in 
prayers, or meeting at their scbismatical 
service, preaching, and other divine 
office whatsoever, which the apostle here 
uttereth in more particular terms, that 
Christian folks may take the better heed 
of it. No society, saith he, or fellow¬ 
ship,—no participation or Bgreenieat-i..no 
consent between light and darkness. 
Christ and Belial — tbe temple of God 
and tbe temple of idols,—all service as 
pretended worship of God set up by he¬ 
retics or schismatics, being nothing else 
hut service of Belial and plain idolatry, 
and their conventicles nothipg but con¬ 
spirations against Christ. From such, 
therefore, especially, we must separate 
ourselves always in heart and mind, and 
touching any act of religion,'in body 
also.” 


n D 
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“ St. Mark, ?!. t6. " Vessel through 
the Temple." He could not abide to see 
the temple of God profaned ; no, nor 
suffered those things to he done in it 
which otherwise were not unlawful, but 
honest, if they had been done in due 
place. How mucii less can he abide the 
profaning of churches now, with here¬ 
tical service, and preaching of heresy, 
and blasphemy. Verse 17. “ A den of 
thieves." If the temple was then a den 
of thieves, because of profane and secu¬ 
lar merchandise, how much more now, 
when the houses appointed for the holy 
sacrifices and sacrament of the body of 
Christ itf made a den for the ministers of 
Calvin’s breed.” 

“ Deuteronomy, xvii. 8. “ If thou per¬ 
ceive," &c. Here we see what authority 
God was pleased to give to the church- 
guides of the Old Testament, in deciding 
without appeal all controversies relating 
to the law, promising that they should 
not err therein, and punishing with 
death such as proudly refused to obey 
their decisions; and surely he has not 
done less for the church-guides of the 
New Testament.” 

Such were the doctrines inculcated 
on the whole body of the Romanists of 
Ireland in the year 1816, under the 
h^hest episcopal sanctions, and as being 
the very word of God himself. It is 
true, and let them have all the benefit 
of it, that when a copy of this Bible 
found its way to the table of an Eng¬ 
lish Protestant reviewer, and was by 
him noticed wiih just reprehension, 
the Romish archbishop sent for the 
bookseller, told him that very bad 
consequences had followed" its publica¬ 
tion,—that it had “ armed the enemies" 
of the Romish faith, and that it must 
be recalled! Again, we say, let the 
Romanists have all the benefits of this 
repentance; but let it also be remem¬ 
bered that these notes were genuine 
Romish notes,— put forth, not by an 
individual, but by a college, and re¬ 
commended, not by a mere priest, but 
by the Popish archbishop of Dublin; 


and that it was only on finding wh^ 
indignation was caused, and, to use his 
own words, what “ bad consequences’' 
had followed, that they were recalled, 
and, for the nonce, disclaimed. 

This, however, is but one branch of 
the evidence as to the anti-social cha¬ 
racter of Romanism. The next writers 
we shall call wfll be equally important 
and equally decisive. 

When we speak of Dominie DenSf 
we may be sure of hearing a cry of, 
]j^hat, old Dens I — what, the musty 
tomes of old Dominic 1 Yet was there 
ever such folly as is comprised in these 
exclamations ? Dens wrote no longer 
back, it is true, than the year 1776; 
so that the phrases of “ musty and 
moth-eaten ” smack somewhat of exag¬ 
geration. But what matters it wliether 
the writer of this system of theology was 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, or nine¬ 
teenth centuries ? Why do we speak 
of him at all at the present moment ? 
Why is he brought into the present 
controversy? Not because he was a 
Roman Catholic priest and professor, 
and wrote a very bad book,—that, 
truly, is nothing so remarkable as to 
entitle him to any especial distinction. 
In fact, it is not we — it is not Protest¬ 
ants — that have “ dug up old Dens” 
at all, or in any way interfered with 
his dust or his moth-eaten quietude. 
Who does not see, at a glance, that 
the one only reason why a single 
word is said about Dens is this, that 
the Romish bishops and clergy of Ire¬ 
land have chosen to make him their 
standard of faith and practice. This, 
and this alone, is tfie sole reason why 
Dominic Dens has been brought be¬ 
fore the public, in the years 1835 and 
1836. But is the fact so? Here is 
the evidence: 

There is an Ecclesiastical Almanack, 
or Kalendar, published in Dublin every 
year, for the use of the priests of the 
Romish church, of which the following 
is the title: 


Original. 

ORDO 

OlVINI OFFICII RECITAN0I MISSAMQUE 
CELBDRANOI ; 

In usum 

Venerabilis Cleri Saecularis 
Hihernici, 

Pro Anno m.dccc.xxxv. 

Juasu niiasmi. et Rmi. 
Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis, 


Translation. 

THE ORDER 

OF reciting the divine office, and op 
THE celebration OF MASS ; 
Compiled for the use of 
The Venerable the Secular Clergy 
Of Ireland, 

For the Year 18S5. 

By Command of the Most Illustrious and 
Most Reverend 
The Archbishop of Dublin, 
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(A Patri,tiQ Wpo4a, Presbytero) 
Dispositus 

Et a Clero suo unice servandus. 


(By Patrick Woods, Presbyter) 
For tbe use of bis Clergy alone. 


** Cantabo Domino in vita niea> paaUam Deo 
meo quamdiu sum.”— P«. ctli. 


*' I will Bing unto tbe Lord as long as I live; 
I will sing (liaise to my God while I have my 
being.’’—P». clii. 


Dublinii: 

Ex Typis Ricbardi Co 3 ine, 

4 Capel Street, 

Typ. et Bibliop. R. C. Col, S. Patritii, 
Mayno«^. 


Dublin : 

Printed by Richard Coyne, 

4 Capel Street, 

Printer and Publisher to tbe Roman Ca. 
tbolic College of St. Patrick, Maynootb. 


And this publication, be it observed, 
is one of indispensable necessity to 
every parish priest in Ireland, and 
must inevitably go into their hands. 

Now on this publication there ap¬ 
peared, for several succes.sive years, 
the following advertisement: 

“ Just puhlhhed. 

Dens’ Complete Body or Theolooy, 
In 8 vols. 12mo, beautifully printed, 
price 21. 2s. , 

" At a Meeting of the Ronaan Catholic 
Prelates of Ireland, assembled in Dublin 
on the 14th day of September, 1808, they 
unanimously agreed, that Dens' Complete 
Body of Theology was the best book on 
the subject that could be republished, as 
containing the most secure guidance for 
such Ecclesiastics as may% by reason of 
the peculiar circumstances of this coun¬ 
try, be deprived of the opportunity of 
referring to public libraries, or consult¬ 
ing those who may be placed in author¬ 
ity over them; in consequence, an edi¬ 
tion of the work was ordered to be printed 
by the present Publisher,' to tbe number 
of 3000 copies. The work is now very 
rare, and scarcely to be met with : and, 
inasmuch as his grace Dr. Murray, Dr. 
Doyle, Dr, Keating, and Dr, Kinsella, 
have made it the Conference-book for the 
Clergy of the province of Leinster, the 
Publisher (as well to obviate the diffi¬ 
culty experienced by tlmm in procuring 
the work, as also to advance the cause of 
religion and morality in the other parts 
of the Irish Church) is induced to reprint 
a limited number of copies, 

“An additional Volume, which is now 
for the first time added to the present 
edition, cont^uns,” Ac. Ac.. Here fol¬ 
lows a list of contents. The Advertise¬ 
ment concludes thus -. 

" The Supplementary Matter above re¬ 


ferred to, has been added with the sanc¬ 
tion AND APPHOVAl. OF HIS GRACE MIE 
MOST REVEREND Dr. MuRRA V.” 


But further, in tlie pages of that same 
work, edited by the Rev. P. Woods, 
chaplain to the R. C. Archbishop of 
Dublin, there appeared in 1831 and 
1832 the following notices: 


Original. 

“ lllustrissimn- 
rum ac Reverend- 
issimorum Archi- 
prmsulis et Ej>is- 
coporum Provincias 
Lageniae jussu ob- 
temperantes tracta- 
tus (anctore Dom. 
Dens) De Actihns 
Ilumanis, in duahus 
conferentiis ; De 
Peccatis, in unsl 
conferenti.^ ; et De 
Conscientid, etiam 
in un^ confereiitib, 
anno 1831 discutie- 


Translation. 

“ Obeying the 
commands of the 
most illustrious and 
most reverend tbe 
archbishops and bi¬ 
shops of the pro¬ 
vince of Leinster, 
we shall discuss tbe 
treatise (from the 
author, Mr. Dens) 
Of Human Actions, 
in tw'o conferences; 
Of Sins, in one con¬ 
ference ; and Of 
Conscience, also in 
one conference, for 
the year 1831.” 


mus. 

For 1832, as follows: 


Original. 

“ Collntiones an¬ 
no 18.32 in Provin- 
cise Lagenuae qua- 
tuor erunt in quibus 
(Dominum Dens 
auctorem sequen- 
tes) De Virtulibus 
tractatum discutio- 
mus.” 


Translation. 

“ I'here will be 
four conferences for 
the year 1832, in 
the province of 
Leinster, in which 
(following Mr. 
Dens as our au¬ 
thor) we will dis¬ 
cuss his treatise 
On the Virtues.” 


And, lastly, we may observe, tlmt the 
book itself, of which we are speaking, 
was publislted more than three yeats 
since, with the following dedication : 


Orioinal. 


“ Reverendissimoin DeoPatri ac Domino 
D. Danieli Mueray, 
Arebiepiseppo Dubliuiensi, 
IlibemiBBque Priipati, 


, Translation. 


'* To the Most Rev. Father and Master 
in God, 1)h- Daniel Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

Primate of Ireland, 
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Preesuli, Chief Prelate, 

&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 

i.Tanc secundam Editionem This Second Edition of 

Theologize P. Dens, P. Dens’s Theology, 

Ejus cum approbatione Susceptam undertaken with his approbation, 

grati in pignus animi, &c. as a mark of a grateful mind, 

Dat dicat atque dedicat is dedicated and inscribed by 
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'• Calendis Mali, 1832.” “ May, 18S2.” 


Surely, then, we may now ask, 
whether any stronger evidence could 
possibly be asked, for the connecting 
a work with a known public body. 
Dens’ Theology is advertised on an 
annual publication which is edited by 
Dr. Murray’s own chaplain, for the 
use of the Romish clergy at large; 
and on this authorised and official work 
it is publicly declared to be printed in 
consequence of the recommendation of 
Dr, Murray, Dr. Doyle, Dr. Kinsella, 
and Dr. Keating, and to have been 
made the conference book for the pro¬ 
vince of Leinster. And to the work, 
so published, and so recommended, 
the publisher affixes a dedication to 
Dr. Murray, in which the reprint is 
distinctly declared to have been “ un¬ 
dertaken with his approbation.” And 
all this advertising and dedicating has 
gone on for three years, without the 
least whisper of doubt, hesitation, or 
partial disapprobation, on the part of 
any of the Romish priests of Ireland. 

Is there any thing unfair or illiberal, 
then, in taking up this work as a fair 
example of Romish feelings and pi in- 
ciples towards Protestants ? If we 
quote the Koran as an authority with 
Mussulmen, shall we be told that it is 
“ musty and worm-eaten ;” or are its 
mandates against the unbelievers to be 
treated as out of date, because some 
accommodating Mahometans, when it 
suited their purpose, have since vowed 
impartial toleration to all religions ? 

Or can we forget the surprising fact, 
that, in so poor a country as Ireland, 
this work on theology, at the price of 
'Two Guineas a copy, sold so exten¬ 
sively as to exhaust one entire edition 
of three thousand copies, and to require 
the publication of a second of the 
same amount. Considering that the 
whole body of Romish priests in Ire¬ 
land amount, as nearly as may be, 
to this very number, and that the 
work itself, being written in Latin, was 
not likely to find any considerable sale 
among the Roman Catholic gentry and 


tradesmen, it appears as unquestion¬ 
able as any thing of the kind can be, 
^that this book was universally received, 
as the standard of their faith and prac¬ 
tice, by the whole body of the Popish 
clergy in that country. 

What, then, are the contents of this 
work, thus exalted, by the highest Ro¬ 
manist authorities, to the rank of a 
standard author among them? The 
following are some of the decisions 
therein contained. 

On Heresy: 

" The punishments which the Church 
of Rome decrees against heretics are con¬ 
fiscation of property, exile, imprison¬ 
ment, and death. 

“ What are the punishments decreed 
against those infected with that stain 1 

" Heretics that are known to be such 
are infamous for this very cause itself, 
and are deprived of Christian burial. 

“ 'I'heir temporal goods are for this 
very cause itself confiscated ; hut before 
the execution of the act, the sentence 
declaratory of their crime ought to pro¬ 
ceed from the ecclesiastical judge, be. 
cause the cognizance of heresy lies in 
the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

“ Finally, they are only justly afflicted 
with other corporal punishments, as with 
exile, imprisonment, &cc. 

” Are heretics justly punished with 
death 1 

“ St. Thomas answers—22 quest. 11. 
art. 3 in corp, ‘ Yes, because forgers of 
money or other disturbers of the state 
arejustlypunislied with death ; therefore 
also heretics, who are forgers of the 
faith, and, as experience testifies, griev. 
ously disturb the state.’ 

*' This is confirmed, because God, in 
the Old Testament, ordered the iaise 
prophets to be slain; and in Deut. chap, 
xvii. V. 12, it is decreed that if any one 
will act proudly, and will not obey the 
commands of the priest, let him be put to 
death.—See also the 18th chap. 

“ The same is proved from the con¬ 
demnation of the 14th article of John 
Hubs, in the Council of Constance.” 
—Deni, vol. ii. pp. 88, 89. 
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On the subjection of the Clergy to 
the laws of the State ; 

“ ‘ Are the clergy subjected to human 
laws ?’ In vol. ii., pages 290 and 292, 
it is said that men owe a twofold subjec¬ 
tion to the law, by accepting it as a rule 
of action, in which case the law is said 
to have a directive force, and in submit¬ 
ting to punishment for disobedience, when 
the force of the law is said to be ‘ co¬ 
active.’ In page 292, we are informed 
that ' ecclesiastics are subject to the 
laws of the church concerning them¬ 
selves, as well in their coactive as in 
their directive force.’ This truth is pro- 
nounced to bo ' beyond controversy.’ 
To ‘ civil laws,’ provided they do not 
infringe ecclesiastical immunity, they 
are bound, so far as their directive effi¬ 
cacy. The laws of the land, if they bo 
in accordance, or not opposed to tlieir 
ecclesiastical ordinances and exemptions, 
they will acknowledge to be precepts, 
which it is proper to observe, although 
they will not recognise any right of com¬ 
pulsion. But * if the civil laws infringe 
their immunities, si vero leges cmles\id. 
versantur immunitati clericorum ; or if 
they be on u matter in w'hich ecclesi¬ 
astics are exempt from secular power, in 
such they are not bound either by a di¬ 
rective or coactive influence.” 

On Venial Sin: 

" What sin is called venial from the 
smallness of the matter 1 

“ That which of its own nature is mor¬ 
tal sin, but in this act here and now is 
venial on account of the smallness or 
lightness of the matter about which it is 
concerned—thus, the theft of one penny 
is venial from the smallness of the mat¬ 
ter ; also, detraction in relating a defect 
not much to he blamed—a trifling excess 
in drinking—a voluntary distraction in a 
small part of diviue office, &c. 

“ A case of error, making a venial sin 
mortal. A hoy of ten years of age con¬ 
fesses with fear and anxiety that he is a 
thief, and that he once stole one piece 
without the intention of stealing another. 

” Lot the confessor ask, Do you think 
that you did a great evil, and that you 
sinned mortally 1 

" Boy: Yes; I think I did a great 
evil; but I do not know what is mortal 
and what is venial sin, for 1 never heard. 

“ Confessor: Do you think that on 
account of this alone would go to 
hein and did you form that judgment 
before you stole, that all who steal one 
piece of money ought, therefore, to go to 
hell 1 

" Boy ; Yes; because all thieves go to 
hell. 

" Confessor. Then you have sinned 


mortally against your conscience ; but 
now say that stealing one piece is not of 
itself a mortal sin.’ 

” He might also ask that boy if he 
thought this theft to be the greatest sin 
that be had committed in bis whole life; 
if he says it is, it is a sign that he labours 
under an erroneous conscience. 

" ‘ This erroneous conscience is some, 
times found in boys about the theft of 
one penny.’” 

Such are the instructions of Peter 
Dens. But we have yet one other 
source to which to resort, and that is 
the class books of the College of 
Maynootli. These are advertised by 
Mr. Coyne, bookseller to the college, 
in the following terms : 

“ The course read in the R. C. Col¬ 
lege, Maynootli, printed and published 
by Richard Coyne.—Theologia Dogma- 
tica Gt Moralis ad usuni R. C. Collegii 
S. Patricii, Maynootli.—Tractatus Theo- 
logiae, Autore Lud. jRgid. Delahogiie, 
S. T. P. Doctore Tbeologias, &c.—Trac- 
tatus Theologia;, Autore Ludovico Bad¬ 
ly, S. 'J'. P. Baciil. Theologia, &c. quin- 
que Toiiiis contend. 

“ In the list which the Rev. Dr. Crot- 
ty, when president of the college, gave to 
the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry, the foregoing treatises are 
named as those which are used by the 
students, and which they are obliged to 
procure at their own exyiense. That list 
will be found in tlie eighth Report of the 
Commissioners, printed in 1027, p. 11, 
and in the Appendix to that Report, p. 
449.” 

The following are some of the in- 
stmetions contained in these unques¬ 
tionably accredited works. 

On T/uft; 

“ How great must be the quantity of 
the thing stolen, in order to constitute 
the theft a mortal sin ? 

“ Answer: This quantity cannotoa.sily 
be determined, since iiolhiiig has been de¬ 
cided on the point either in natural, di¬ 
vine, or human law. Some are of opin¬ 
ion that the quantity ni'cessary for the 
maintenance of an individual for one day, 
in a manner suitable to his station in the 
world, is sufficient to make tlie theft a 
mortal sin. Others think that it requires 
a quantity which, every thing considered, 
inflicts a gi-ievous injury on our neigh¬ 
bour, and deprives him of something 
parlieularly useful. A loss, liow’ever, 
which, in respect of one, a rich man, for 
instance, is slight—in respect of a poor 
mail may be considered heavy. The 
same (juantity in all thefts cannot, there- 
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fore, be assigned as constituting the sub¬ 
ject matter of a mortal sin. 

" Hence theologiiuis are accustomed to 
distinguish men into four ranks. The 
first rank consists of the illustrious, who 
lire in splendour. The second of those 
who live oil their own estates, but not so 
splendidly, such as are moderately rich, 

1 he third of artificers, who support them¬ 
selves by their own labour and handi¬ 
craft. The fourth, of the poor, who 
provide for themselves by begging. It 
is generally laid down, and it may be 
laid down as determined, tiiat in order to ^ 
a thol't's being a mortal sin when com. 
mitted on persons of the first Tank, Jifty 
or skty pence are sufficient. In fact, this 
appears to be a sufficient sum with refer¬ 
ence to all men, even princes; because 
this sum ofmouey is considerable in it¬ 
self, and might be of service to princes, 
since it would be sufficient for the pay 
of several soldiers for one day. With 
respect to persons of the second rank, 
forty pence are enough. With respect to 
persons of the third rank, if their trade 
be a very lucrative one, twenty pence; if 
less lucrative, tert pence. With respect 
to ])er8ons of the Wrth rank [i.s. pau¬ 
pers], four pence, or even one penny, if 
they have nothing else to live on, 

“ But there is no one who does not 
perceive that the division mentioned 
above is very inadequate. How great a 
diflerence is there among artificers. How 
many live on their own estates who are 
more straitened than some merchants, to 
whom a theft of the same sum would be 
a greater loss than to merchants who are 
richer than they 1 Hence, we dp not 
give the aforesaid rule as a thing on 
which you can rely witli certainty; but 
it is good, as being something to guide 
confessors, taking all circumstances pru¬ 
dently into consideration.— Moral Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. p. 232 : Treatise on the Pre¬ 
cepts of the Decalogue, 

'* What is to be thought of persons who 
pilfer any thing from their musters ? 

" Answer: That they sin mortally if 
they pilfer a considerable quantity, venial- 
ly, if a small (juantity. But if they steal 
money, furniture, or such things, the 
same quantity is required to constitute 
a mortal sin as if they were strangers ; 
nay, rather their crime is more detesta¬ 
ble, as well because they violate the trust 
reposed in them by their masters, as be¬ 
cause their masters are often more dis¬ 
pleased than if a stranger stole from 
them. 

“ But if servants should plunder any 
thing to eat, thejr do not always sin,— 
that is to say, it it be some food which 
tbcii masters would readily permit them 
to use, if leave were asked from them. 
Ot at least tliey sin more venially, and 


K greater quantity is required to make a 
mortal sin than with respect to strangers, 
because it would be generally less con¬ 
trary to the wishes of a master. They 
sin mortally, however, if they plunder 
for the purpose of carousing, or in order 
to sell or give away to others, or if they 
should make use of dainties and choice 
wines, which the master wishes to re¬ 
serve for himself, and which are not 
usually allowed to servants.”— Ibid, pp. 
239, 240. 

On Female Confessions: 

“ A prudent confessor will, as far as 
in his power, by kindness of language, 
increase the confidence of his penitents, 
will advance from more general state¬ 
ments to more particular ; from the less 
shameful to those which are more so: 
nor will he take his commencement from 
the external acts, but from the thoughts. 
Has not the penitent revolved some im¬ 
proper ones in his or her mind 1 Was 
this done advertently! What kind of 
desire was it 1 Has he or she felt un¬ 
lawful passions 1 But if the penitent 
shall declare that he or she has not felt 
them, the confessor ought usually to 
stop there, unless the penitent be very 
ignorant and dull. But if the penitent 
shall answer that he or she has bad im¬ 
proper thoughts or irregular desires, the 
confessor shall ask whether any improper 
actions followed ! But if the penitent 
shall confess this, the confessor shall ask 
again, wliat were those actions 1 

“ If the penitent be_a girl, she should 
be asked whether she has adorned herself 
in order to please the menl Whether 
for this purpose she has used paint, or 
stripped her arms, shoulders, or neck 1 
Whether she has frequented the churches 
that she might shew herself in the vesti¬ 
bule or window, so as to attract observa. 
tioii 1 Whether she has spoken, or read, 
or sung any thing immodest 1 Whether 
she is not attached to somebody with a 
more peculiar affection'! Whether she 
has not permitted him to take some li. 
berty with her'! Whetlier she has not 
allowed herself to be kissed 7 But if oc¬ 
casion should be given for ulterior in¬ 
quiries, the confessor will fulfil his duty, 
but very prudently and circumspectly.” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 228, 229. 

“ The parish priest, either himself in 
the tribunal of penance, or at least by 
means of some pious matron (and this 
will sometimes be a more prudent plan), 
ought to instruct married persons, and 
esjiecially married women, what they are 
to observe in this respect. And since 
w'omen not unfrequently conceal of¬ 
fences with reference to this, in the sa¬ 
crament of confession, through modesty 
or ignorance, it is expedient sometimes 
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to interrogate them on the^ubject, but cau¬ 
tiously and prudently, not abruptly; for 
example, it may be asked whether there 
hav^e been any disagreements between 
her and her husband—what were the 
causes of them—what were the effects 
of them — whether she has in conse¬ 
quence — an propterea marito denegaverit 
quod ex conj^lgii legibus ei debetur ?" 

These are a few hasty specimens, 
culled from the thronged collections 
of morals and pregnant doctrines with 
which we are furnished by the highest 
authorities in the Romish church. But 
can it be supposed that these lessons 
remain in conference-books and class- 
books, without issuing forth into prac¬ 
tical operation ? Impossible. The 
whole state of Ireland proves the 
powerful operation of these instruc¬ 
tions. 

But this brings us to the next point 
of comparison. Mr. Hume charges it 
upon the Orange Societies — 

II. That they “ interfere with the 
discipline of the armp.'^ Now iet us 
see whether this charge, also, is not 
far more applicable to the Romish sys¬ 
tem than it is to the Orange Societies. 
Take an instance from the evidence 
given before the Committee of the 
Ilouse of Commons, June 29, 1832, 
on the state of Ireland. 

Ensign Melville Gore Matson exa¬ 
mined. 

“ Do you remember receiving an or¬ 
der to accompany a detacliineiit of 3 'our 
men to the Roman Catholic chapel?— 
Yes. 

“ They were Roman Catholics, of 
course?—Yes. 

" Was that order n general order, or 
an order issued by the commander of the 
detachment, on his own responsibility ? 
—1 think it was a general order ; but it 
was given to me by the commander of 
the detachment. 

“ You accompanied the men to cha¬ 
pel?—Yes. 

" What number ?—Five or six. 

“ You considered that order laid you 
under an obligation to enter the chapel 
and attend the service ?—Yes, I did. 

“ Do you remember the particular con¬ 
duct of the officiating clergyman, on the 
first occasion of your entering the chapel 
at Castle Pollard ?—I do. 

“ Will you state to the committee, as 
well as you can recollect, tlie conduct of 
that clergyman?—I was ordered to ac¬ 
company the soldiers to the chajiel, and 
took my place in the gallery in the chapel. 
As soon as the clergyman came to the 
altar, be looked round, and seemed rather 


surprised at seeing me there. He then 
went down the chapel to give the holy 
water to his parishioners. When be ar¬ 
rived opposite the gallery in which I was 
seated with my men, be made a pause, 
and threw the water up to me, and 
waited for some seconds. He then re¬ 
turned to the altar, and called out, 
‘ Who are those men going out of the 
chapel? I will not allow the house of 
God to be insulted in this mannerby 
and by, ‘ Boys, let them go to their own 
place of worship ; I want no one here to 
overlook what I am saying or doing. I 
will tell you what it is, boys, the totter¬ 
ing fabrics of the heretics are falling 
about their ears, whilst tlie Catholic 
religion is rising in glory every day. 
Ireland was once Catholic Ireland, boys; 
it will and shall be Catholic Ireland.’ 

“ Will you state whether any thing 
took place on the subsequent Sunday, 
when you attended on the same service ? 
—I am not certain whether it was the 
Sunday following, or a Sunday inter¬ 
vened or not; but the next Sunday that 
I went, he, in his discourse, said, ‘ Boys, 
I shall require your attendance here half 
an hour after service, to tell you, boys, 
what took place at the petty sessions last 
week, saving your presence.' 

“ He made no allusion to any thing 
that took place on that occasion during 
service ?—No. 

“ Was it your impression be was 
checked in doing so by your presence ? 
— I cannot say that; he called them to¬ 
gether after I left the chapel. 

“ What number do you think might 
have been present in tlie congregation ? 
—1 should think from five to six or seven 
hundred ; they stand very clo.se; there 
are 110 seats down stairs ; I speak to the 
best of my opinion of the numbers. 

" Could you observe whether what he 
said seemed to make much impression on 
his audience? — It did; most of them 
looked at me, and looked up at the 
soldiers ; the greater part of them.” 

The only remaining allegation, how¬ 
ever, is far more important even than 
the tampering with the army. It is— 

III. That “ they interrupt the course 
of justice.” This charge borders on 
downright audacity, considering the 
perpetual ])roofs which pass under the 
public eye of the general conspiracy of 
the Romish priests, and their flocks, to 
friistrate the ends of justice, both with 
regard to the lives and property of 
Protestants. 

And the root of this evil, as of all 
the others, may be found in their au¬ 
thorised publications In the Rliemish 
Testament, of which we have already 
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spoto, there appears the following 
note on Matt» xxiv, 27; 

" Though Pilate was much more in¬ 
nocent than the Jews, and would hare 
been free from the murder of our Sarionr, 
eeeking all the means that he could 
(without ofTending the people and the 
emperor’s laws) to dismiss him, yet he 
is damned for being the minister of the 
people’s wicked will against his own 
conscience. Even as all officers are, and 
especially all Judges and Juries, who eie- 
eute laws for temporal princes against 
Catholic men; for all such are guilty of 
innocent blood, and are nothing excused 
by that they execute other men's will, 
according to the laws which are unjust ; 
for they should rather suffer death them¬ 
selves, than put an innocent man to 
death.” 

Such are the lessons, openly taught, 
by the highest authorities in the Romisli 
church, to tlie Irish people. How these 
lessons have been brought into practice, 
let Mr. O'Sullivan explain : 

“ Wbat evidence, to throw light upon 
this matter, can be collected from the 
incidents in the administration of Irish 
justice? The Dublin Weekly Register o{ 
March 3, 1833, contains the following 
paragraph :—‘ The Irish solicitor-general 
made the astounding statement, in a mid¬ 
night debate on the Irish Jury-bill, on 
Tuesday, that, if jurors in criminal cases 
were selected by ballot, no convictions 
could he had at B])ecial commissiona 
declaration to which the journal annexes 
very angry comments. Now, when it 
is remembered that this solicitor-general 
was one of the most ardent and the 
ablest advocates of that measure which 
was called emancipation—one of those 
who estimated far too lightly the pecu¬ 
liarities of Romish doctrines, as to their 
influence over the political conduct of 
those who embraced it, hut one whose 
quick sagacity has been universally ac¬ 
knowledged ; the import of such an ad¬ 
mission from such an individual will be 
readily understood. 

“ A still more striking and decisive 
exemplification of the extent to which 
juries can he influenced has been af¬ 
forded. Fourteen individuals, in the 
year 1831, were murdered in the connty 
of Kilkenny, under circumstances which 
were calculated to enlist every sympathy 
against their assassins. Trials were hod 
at the assizes of Kilkenny for these mur¬ 
ders (the massacre of Carrickshock, as it 
was called); and the attorney-general 
for the crown was forced to move an 
adjournment—not because popular feel¬ 
ing was so excited against the murderers 
that the culprits could not hope for a 
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merciful considemtion of their case, but 
because Juries could not be hoped to 
return true verdicts. I leave this matter 
without comment.” 

This most fearful of all the disor¬ 
ganizing features of Popery in Ireland, 
the trifling with oaths and the justifi¬ 
cation of falsehood, is, unhappily, of 
no very recent appearance among the 
Irish Papists. ^ 

“ An advertisement in the Lmnster 
Journal, of November 1808, charging 
Bishop I.anigan with the violation of a 
solemn promise, relative to the signature 
of a particular address conceding tlie 
veto. 

*' In the reply he published. Dr. L. 
says, ‘ I acknowledge that I promised to 
some gentlemen of the committee that I 
would sign these addresses;’ but be 
tlieii proceeds to argue in defence of a 
breach of his engagements, as follows : 

“ ‘ 1 am convinced that a serious, sin¬ 
cere, and voluntary promise, binds the 
man who mokes it, under the pain of 
sin, to fulfil it: but T am likewise con¬ 
vinced, that the obligation arising from 
a promise ceases in the following cases ; 

“ ‘1. If a man promises a thing im¬ 
possible : for no one can be hound to do 
a thing impossible to he done. 

“ ' 2. If a man promises to do any 
thing sinful or unlawful: for no promise, 
though confirmed by sin oath, can hind a 
man to commit sin. 

“ ‘ 3. When a person in whose favour 
a promise is made releases the promiser 
from the promise he had made. 

“ ‘4. When a man promises a thing 
pernicious or useless to persons in whose 
favour the promise is made. 

“ ‘ 5. When, before the promise is 
fulfilled, the circumstances become so 
changed tliat*the person promising, had 
he foreseen those circumstances, would 
never have made the promise. 

“ ‘ On this case I rest my justification, 
for, had I foreseen or known that my 
signing those addresses would produce 
such alarm and consternation, Wch dis¬ 
like and disapprobation, ns 1 afterwards 
found they would, in the minds of the 
great majority of the (intholic priests 
and laity, I would by no means have 
consented to sign them. 

‘ St. Thomas says, that a man is not 
guilty of an untruth in such a case; be¬ 
cause, when he promised, he intended 
to perform his promise : nor is he un¬ 
faithful to his promise, because the cir¬ 
cumstances are changed afterwards. This 
is not only the opinion of St. Thomas, 
hut also of all the theologians and daDon- 
ists I ever heard or read.’ ” 

This fact, and these subt^fuges, are 
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worthy of especial notice; for this par¬ 
ticular reason: that while those who 
wish to make li^t of Dominic Dens 
and his immoralities constantly tell us 
that it is a musty old book, which no¬ 
body now-a-days reads or regards, we 
here find a Popish bishop publicly 
sheltering himself under a charge of 
pledge-breaking by a series of sophisms, 
taken, almost veAatim, from Dens 
himself! 

But father Dominic goes much fur¬ 
ther than Dr. Lanigan had ventured 
to avow; for he not only justifies a 
departure from a promise, but the 
breach of a positive oath! His words 
are as follow: 

“ Vol. iv. 214. In what ways can the 
obligation of a promissory oath cease ? 

“ Especially- in these : Ist, By disan¬ 
nulling it; 2d, By dispensation and re¬ 
laxation i 3d, By commutation; 4th, By 
change or subtraction of the matter; 
5tb, By the total end of the oath com¬ 
pletely ceasing; 6th, By reason of the 
condition not being fulhlled ; 7th, By 
the principal obligation ceasing, an oath 
purely accessory ceases ; 8th, By not 
accepting it, and forgiving or remitting 
it; 9th, If the oath begins to verge to an 
injurious issue, or to the injury of the 
common good, &c. 

‘‘ In the next chapter—To whom be¬ 
longs the power of dispensation as to an 
oathl 

“ It chiefly belongs to the Pope ; not, 
however, unless for some reasonable 
cause, because he dispenses in right of 
another : it also belongs, of ordinary 
right, to bishops.” 

It is also worthy of remark, that 
in these “ reasons for oath-breaking ” 
we have just such a defence as there 
is every reason to believe the Irish 
Boman Catholic members of the House 
of Commons must have made to them¬ 
selves, for violating the oath with re¬ 
gard to thexChurch of England, At 


the same time we see,4)k4 while they< 
thus regulated their by the 

fraudulent lessms ^ Dens and La¬ 
nigan, they shevl^ Iw thmr lulence 
that they were awme, that tbatx reason 
for felsehood and peijuiy which would 
suffice for a Papist, would not do to 
be brought under the view bf a Pro¬ 
testant public. 

But we must pass on to the general 
working of the Popish system in Ire¬ 
land, as regards the Protestant popu¬ 
lation ; on which subject, a few lines 
from Mr. O’Sullivan will perhaps 
suffice: 

" In 1832, * the disturbances which 
had commenced against tithes were di¬ 
rected to the expulsion of Protestants 
from the country.’ ( Evidence of General 
Crawford, p. 125, and Mr. O’Reilly, 453, 
before the committee on the state of Ire. 
land.) I subjoin one answer given by 
the former. * 1 will state one reason 
why 1 think they wish to expel the Pro¬ 
testants. They have fired at them fre- 
quently—some at their work, and others 
coming from divine worship. I can men¬ 
tion the names and bring proof, if neces¬ 
sary, W affidavits of the persons fired at. 
Also Englishmen and Protestants, em¬ 
ployed under noblemen and gentlemen 
of the country, have been attempted to 
be murdered, and very nearly mu^ered : 
and some unfortunate persons have been 
actually murdered ; one at the collieries; 
another attempted to bo murdered near 
Coolcullen ; another was fired at on the 
28th of May last, coming from church ; 
three were fired at in the fields upon the 
27th, when at their work; another was 
fired at at his own door upon the 4th of 
the present month; and another upon the 
2d of this month upon tlie bridge of Cas- 
tlecomer. (Com. on Ireland, p. 125.) 
Mr. O’Reilly’s evidence is of a similar 
tendency. ‘ The Protestants,’ he says, 

‘ have been in the Queen’s county the 
special, though not by any means exclu¬ 
sive,. objects of persecution and intimi¬ 
dation* by the Whitefeet and Blackfeet, 


* It is with mingled feelings of regret and shame for the disgrace done to our 
country, that we observe the commencement of a similar system of cowardly outrage 
and intimidation, in England itself— nay, even at our own doors. 

During the past year, both on the nomination of Sir Thomas Cochrane for West¬ 
minster, and on the subsequent formation of a Conservative Association, a very 
proper feeling was exhibited by some of the aristocracy of that city, not of any wish 
to shrink from duty or responsibility, as regarded themselves, but of desire that the 
middle classes should take their full share both in the interest and in honour of the 
pending conflict. It was said by some of the first men in the country, *' Select 
one of ^e most respectable tradesmen in your city, and let him take a prominent 
part; for it is with the middle classes that the salvation of the country now mainly 
rests.” ‘ 

Mr. Barwise, of St. Martin’s Lane, was so selected. This gentleman is a watch¬ 
maker of the first rank—in his profession, not surpassed—in his conduct in buainibs, 
a model for imitation—in his private life, without a stain. He was induced to ndmi- 
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and are compelled thereby to transport 
themselves mto form^ ooiintries in vast 
nambers ; emigration which it appears 
very lamentable, on many eonsiderations, 
to witness.’" 

Such, then, is the state of inatters in 
Ireland at the present moment. We 
find it to be a fact beyond dispute, 
that the chief standard pablications ac¬ 
credited by the Popish hierarchy in 
Ireland, for the last twenty years and 
upwards, have authoritatively declared 
Protestants to be lawfully and justly 
sentenced by the Church to “confis¬ 
cation, banishment, and death.” We 
find it also laid down, in the same ac¬ 
credited book, that the benefices of 
Ireland rightly belong only to those on 
whom they are bestowerl by the Ro¬ 
mish church. We find, further, the 
revenues of these benefices forcibly 
withheld from the Protestant clergy; 
and resistance to the death had re¬ 
course to, whenever an attempt to en¬ 
force this legal right has been made. 
We find, that even when as many as 
fourteen persons have been thus mur¬ 
dered, it has been impossible to pro¬ 
cure juries to convict their murderers. 
And this, also, the purposed disregard 
of the oath of a juror, we find au¬ 
thoritatively inculcated, even in the 
Bible authorized by Dr. Murray him¬ 
self. We see the troops appealed to 
in inflammatory harangues, and a per¬ 
severing endeavour made to induce a 
voluntary banishment, when a general 
massacre appeared inexpedient. 


And in the midst ofall this it should 
never bO forgotten, that to all and 
every thing tlrat is going on, the Ro¬ 
mish priests are — in short, must be — 
privy. It was only a few weeks since, 
that an elaborate eulogium on some 
priests was printed in a London paper, 
on the score of their having, through 
the medium of the confessional, dis¬ 
covered the holdCTs of a lost parcel 
of bank-notes, and compelled restitu¬ 
tion. Now this same authority, which 
thus called forth from their hiding- 
place those parcels of bank-notes, 
would clearly be sufficient, if the 
priests chose to exert it, to suppress 
every unlawful proceeding now going 
on. But the priests do not choose to 
exert it; and justly, therefore, may the 
greater part of the disorders of Ireland 
be laid at their door. 

At the Cork City Assizes, Oct. 14, 
1823, eleven men were convicted under 
the Insurrection Act. The Rev. Peter 
M‘Swiney, Romish priest, attended to 
give evidence in their favour: in his 
examination he said — 

" ‘ It would be impossible to have 
any combination in the parish without 
his knowledge.’ 

“ Upon wliich, the following examin¬ 
ation followed : 

" ‘ When you say tliat there could not 
be a combination in the parish without 
your knowing it, do you mean to extend 
the observation to parish-priests in ge¬ 
neral, or to confine it to your own case V 
I mean to apply it to my own case.’ 


nate Sir Thomas Cochrane at the general election ; he moved the first resolution at 
the meeting for the formation of the Conservative Association for the City of West¬ 
minster i and took the chair at their public dinner. 

Mr. Barwise had no personal enemies, no personal ground of fear or discomfort, 
when he thus consented to be put forward. But the tenor of his life has since then 
been wholly changed. Immediately afterwards, there began a course of persecution, 
a scries of the most deadly attacks, levelled against his character in business, his 
personal comfort, and even his life. Letters were sent, by hundreds, to eveiy quarter 
of the kingdom ; first charging him with swindling transactions — with defrauding 
the revenue — and, by degrees, as the assassin waxed bolder in his work, with even 
the most atrocious and revolting crimes. Unremittingly, and with malice evidently 
growing and increasing, have these libels been spread, in town and country, even to 
the most distant parts of the empire ; the drift and probable result of the whole being 
to destroy Mr. Barwise’s character, to render him an object of general suspicion and 
distrust, and thus to drive him, if possible, from society — if not from the world. 

But, surely, the Conservatives of the rich and public-spirited city of Westminster 
will never allow one of their number to he singled out and destroyed by the hand 
of a mere dastard, a revolutionary assassin! To stand by and see aii innocent, nay, 
a praiseworthy man, thus sacrificed, would be to consent to their own decimation ; 
for they may he sure that the villain who is pursuing Mr. Barwise, on public 
grounds s^one, will never he content with a single victim. Why do they not 
assemble, and throw the shield of their collective strength over the assailed member 
of their body 1 If ffiey do hut discharge their duty, the attack must not only foil, 
but redound to Mr. Barwise’s credit and advantage, and to the consequent double 
disappointment of the concealed assassin. 
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" * Have not otbei‘ parish-ftriesta the 
Saine opportunity of being acquainted 
with any distuniance or combination, 
likely to occur in their parishes, as you 
have 1’^—‘ Most certainly.’ ” 

Mont certainly / Who, indeed, can 
doubt it? But to \vhat a system of 
morals does this admission open a 
view ? Thus follows the closely- 
connected series. 

1. There are in Ireland a body of 
about three thousand Romish priests, 
acting under the orders of their bishops, 
^ach of which bishops, at his consecra¬ 
tion, solemnly vows that he will perse¬ 
cute and fight against all heretics, schis¬ 
matics, and rebels to our Lord the 
Pope, and his successors.” 

2. These bishops have, in a variety 

of ways, shewn that they are fully pre¬ 
pared to act up to the spirit of this 
vow, and to instil the same views into 
all, whether clergy or laity, under their 
influence. , 

They put forth, under their highest 
sanction, a Bible with notes, in which 
heretics (particularly designated as the 
followers of Luther and Calvin) are 
declared to be accursed and execrated 
by the church, and all true believers; 
in which the Protestant clergy were 
termed “ bloodsucking wolves,” and 
the Protestant service to be “ nothing 
else but worship of Belial, and plain 
idolatry,” and a “ conspiration against 
Christ;” in which it was declared to 
be intolerable that “ the house ap¬ 
pointed for the holy sacrifice and sacra¬ 
ment of the body of Christ should be 
made a den for the ministers of Calvin’s 
breedand in which “ the punish¬ 
ment oHdeath'’ was declared to be due 
to all “ such as proudly refused to 
obey the decisions” of the Romish 
Church ! 

They also adopted, as a text-book 
and guide for these three thousand 
clergy, a system of theology, as “ the 
lest that could be procured,” in which 
it is broadly asserted that “ heretics 
are justly punishable with death 
that they, the Romish clergy, are only 
subject to the laws of the state “ so 
far” as they are “ not opposed to their 
ecclesiastical orders or exemptions 
and that “ the obli^tion of an oath 
ceases” when the oath « begins to verge 
to an injurious issue,” and may be 
“ relaxed or dispensed” with by « the 
superiors in the church.” 

3. In conrrexion with this it must be 


burfte in mitid tha;t the Pope hitnself, 
so lately as the year 1809, issued a So¬ 
lemn instrudtion to the prelates of his 
church, in which he declares “ that all 
oaths taken to the preiudice of the 
church are null and void. 

4. And further, that in the Bible al¬ 
ready nMiced, as being published with 
the highest authority in the ftomish 
church in Ireland, it ie plainly taught 
that “ail offleers, and especially all 
judges and Juries, t^ho execute laws for 
temporal princes against Catholic men, 
for all such are guilty of innocent 
blood, and are nothing excuted by that 
they execute other men’s will, accord¬ 
ing to laws which are unjust.” 

5. In strict conformity With this, we 
find a system of perjury and unprinci¬ 
pled disregard of the oath of a witness 
and a juror, prevailing throughout the 
whole Romish population of Ireland. 
We find the solicitor-general, of“ ii- 
berul” principles, confessing that, if 
juries were to be selected by ballot, no 
convictions could be had at special 
commissions; and we find that, when 
the murderers of fourteen innocent men 
were brought to trial, the attorney- 
general was obliged to move an ad¬ 
journment, because juries could not be 
expected to return true verdicts 1 

And this is the system now pre¬ 
vailing in Ireland ; and with all this 
going on around them, what is the go¬ 
vernment doing? Devising means to 
put down Orangemen ! and preparing 
to break up tl»e Royal Society of Dub¬ 
lin, for the offence of refusing to admit 
into their society the man who had re¬ 
commended and put into circulation 
the Rheims Testament, and 1 Jen's 
Theology! Wise and enlightened po¬ 
licy, doubtless 1 a policy very fit to be 
adopted by the men who, being sworn 
to execute the laws, have devoted all 
their power and contrivance to prevent 
the laws from being executed 1 

The Orange Societies, however, are 
to be universally proscribed. A new 
Police-bill is brought in, expressly for 
the purpose of excluding Oran'gethen 
from the constabulary force. A reso¬ 
lution of the House of Commons is 
passed, on which the government hope 
to ground a system of entire ban and 
exclusion for all the Protestants of 
Ireland. 

And what, then, is to be done, to 
save the Protestants of Ireland from 
being given, in the mass, into the hands 
of those who have taken a solemn oath 
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to ** persecute and fight against” them, 
as ** rebels to our Lord the Pope ?” 

rirst of all, let the Protestants, both 
in Ireland and in England, retrace the 
only felse step they have made. They 
have unquestionably given their ene¬ 
mies great advantage, by the error of 
having formed “ secret politic||||^ssoci- 
ations.” As a minor mistake, too, let 
it be observed that the very names of 
** Orangeman” and “ Purpleman” are 
beneath the real elevation of their high 
smd noble cause. 

Let Orangeism, then, be given to the 
winds. Dissolve, utterly dissolve, 
every single association in the empire. 
Let this be your answer to the insulting 
oath which is now enacting, by which 
every policeman in Ireland will be 
obliged to swear that he is ** not a 
member of any secret political so¬ 
ciety.” 

Can we pass this provision without 
an exclamation I Wnat is its intent ? 
Doubtless, to turn out of the police- 
force the 22,000 Protestants now said 
to be contained in it, and the great 
majority of whom are, doubtless, mem¬ 
bers of the Orange Societies. But, it 
will be hypocritically said by some 
“ Liberal,” Will not the Ribandmen 
be equally and impartially excluded 

Not a single man of them I You, 
yourself, that put forward this pre¬ 
tence, cannot believe it. Have you 
not the word of Mr. Coyne, one of the 
most respectable Roman Catholics in 
Dublin, that he has printed and sold a 
copy of Dew's Theology, under the 
sanction of Dr. Murray, for every 
Romish priest in Ireland; and does 
not this veiy book, thus made the 
standard of morals throughout Popish 
Ireland, expressly teach that “ the su¬ 
periors of the church have the power of 
relaxing and dispensing oathsand 
that oaths themselves cease to bind 
those who take them, “ when they begin 
to verge to an injurious issue, or to the 
injury of the common good." And 
“ the common good,” in the accepta¬ 
tion of an Irish Papist, is, as everyone 
knows, that Popery should flourish, 
and that heretics should be “ rooted 
out." 

After this sort ef impartiality, how¬ 
ever, is Ireland to be now governed. 
If, then, Protestants cease to be 
Orangemen—if they break up their 
“secret political societies”—it will 
be doubly needful for them to unite 


on a broader basis, on better prin¬ 
ciples, and on a system which may 
defy either suspicion or reproach. 

ftotestantS, in Ireland more espe¬ 
cially, must unite. But they should 
unite openly, with a bold and explicit 
statement of their principles, and with 
a full and fearless explanation of the 
danger in which they are placed, and 
of the necessity they feel to exist for 
their mutual co-operation and s^port. 
Politics, so far as Whigs or Tories, 
Radicals or Conservatives, are con¬ 
cerned, should be as far as possible 
excluded — kept out of sight. Self- 
defence—the defence of their lives 
and religious freedom—should be both 
really and ostensibly the great object 
had in view. 

Without some system of union of 
this kind, the object which O’Connell 
and his Whig slaves have in view will 
be speedily attained,— the pulverizing 
the Protestants of Ireland, and their 
gradual extirpation by detail. Sur¬ 
rounded with implacable foes on every 
side—their friends excluded from every 
office of power or influence—their very 
lives and dwellings guarded (1) only by 
Popish policemen who would delight 
to see their heretic souls crushed out 
of their bodies—with Papist sheriffs to 
nominate the juries, Papist assistant- 
barristers to try the causes, and Papist 
crown-solicitors to conduct the evi¬ 
dence — what situation on the face of 
the whole earth will be so pitiably 
helpless and hopeless as that of a poor 
Irish Protestant ? 

W’ill a retort be interjected here. 
Have not the poor Papists themselves 
occupied just this very position under 
Orange governments ? We answer, no ! 
For no Protestant ever dreamed, or ever 
wished to do that to the Papists, which 
all true Papists do wish and do expect 
to perpetrate upon the Protestants. The 
extirpation of the Papists was never 
thought of by the Irish Protestants; 
but the extirpation of the heretics is 
thought of, and is contemplated, by 
nearly all the Papists of that country. 
Nor have Protestants any “ liheims' 
Testament ” or “ Dens' Theology ” to 
teach them that heretics deserve death. 
But Papists have these standards of 
morality, and have no other. 

Literally, and i^'ithout the least exag¬ 
geration or colouring, however “ Libe¬ 
rals” may sneer at the comparison, 
the Protestants of Ireland are likely 
to be left like sheep amidst a throng 
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of wolves. Tl»e more defenceless they 
become, the more the safeguards of tlie 
law are by degrees withdrawn from 
them, the higher will the audacity of 
their relentless foes arise. Grant that 
even Papists can never entertain the 
chimerical idea of extirpating nearly 
two millions of people, still be it re¬ 
membered that there is already the 
fullest evidence upon record that they 
have long been actively engaged in 
forcing into exile those whom they 
dared not assassinate en masse. These 
attempts have already succeeded to a 
vast extent, and every advantage thus 
gained only furnishes an increased in¬ 
citement to perseverance in the same 
course. Nine hundred Papists may 
not know how safely to deal with one 
hundred Protestants living among them; 
but if fifty of the number can be fright¬ 
ened away, it seems 110 difficult task to 
get rid of twenty or thirty more, and 


then to compel the remainder to come 
to massi*^ 

The end of all this, if there were not 
a God who governed the earth, and if 
Popery were not “ that wicked one '* 
which shall speedily be “ consumed by 
the word of his mouth,” would be, the 
open bloody persecution of Pro- 
testantnVin Ireland, ending either in 
English interference, or in the triumph 
of Popery. But with the defeat M- 
Protestantism would terminate the sub¬ 
mission of Ireland to an English Pro¬ 
testant sovereign. Whether our pre¬ 
sent governors trouble their heads 
about such a trifle as this, we know 
not,— but both Englishmen and Irish¬ 
men ought; and therefore we say again, 
to the Protestants of Ireland, unite, 
on public, religious, intelligible, and 
clearly demonstrated grounds; and, 
by union, save yourselves and your 
country! 



The .Twentyr-nintk of Februfffy, 


Sbonnm 

ON THE TWENT{|P^INTH OF FEBRUARY, M.DCCC.XXXVI. 

I. 

I BID you, of rare days the rarest day, 

Visitor quadrienniul, good bye! 

As to that bourne with lingering pace you hie 
Where days defunct their buried minutes lay. 

How various arc the changes, grave and gay. 

Between your visits ! At the last but one 
You saw old England swayed by Wellington— 

You last beheld us 'neath the rule of Grey. 

A sad descent! But in the lowest deep 

Are deeps still lower. Ancient Grey has gone— 
Melbourne and Russell o’er the nation creep. 

Must we still fall — must sucli descent hold on 1 
No further can we sink, unless our fate 
Requires that literal monkeys rule the state. 

II. 

This may your next arrival see—the scale 
From Wellington to Grey, from Grey to Rice, 

Sinks in a ratio steady and precise; 

And none but wearers of an actual tail 
Will in the series be successors fit 
To him who gabbles in the robe of Pitt, 

The illustrious scion of great Granua Wale. 

This you may note—but you will note beside 
The constant rising of our Magazine, 

As sink the Whigs beneath oblivion’s tide. 

Glorious its perfect structure will be seen, 

In base and column, architrave and plinth, 

When February counts again its twenty-ninth. 

M. O'D. 

Jaunay’s Hotel, LeicetUr Fields, 


J. Moyts, Castle Street. Leicester Square. 
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No poetical name in history carries with 
it a greater chai n) than C’owley’s. Dur¬ 
ing one of tlie brichtest periods of our 
literatuic, the public voice was unani¬ 
mous in his iiraise. Milton elevated 
him lo a seat between Shakespeare and 
Spenser; Dryden,vvho knew him well, 
honoured wliat he afleciionately termed 
his saoed ashes; and Pope always 
spoke of him with higli legard and ad- 
iniralion. “ Cowley," he said to Spence, 
“ is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults.” 
Hut oven in that age hew'as fallen from 
his pedestal; the worshippers had de¬ 
throned tlieir idol. His poems, which 
a few years before had been, as Mr. 
Bentley would say, the most popular 
book of the season, ceased lo be in de¬ 
mand ; the curiosity of a new taste had 
subjected them to an inspection which 
magnified their peculiarities into fright¬ 
fulness; his gushes of sensibility, his 
moral pathos, his purity of sentiment, 
were passed into oblivion, lie was 
become a fit subject for a re.trospective 
review. But, though forgotten by the 
multitude, ti)c eyes of a few studious 
men were still tu)T)ed to his pages. In 
an essay in the lAterary Magazine 
(vol. iii. p. 198), with which Johnson 
is known to have been connected, and 
which may, therefoie, have pioceeded 
from bis pen, it is remarked,—“ The 
time seems to he at hand when justice 
VOL. XIII. NO. LXXVI, 


will be clone to Mr. Cowdey’s pi-ose, as 
well as his poetical writings.” The 
Lives of the Poets cerlainly rekindled 
some of the early interest lespecting 
him ; but his reputation only glim¬ 
mered. Years rolled by, and Cowley 
crept along with little regard. The 
smoothness of the Anglo-French school 
carried the day. Cowley was by dis¬ 
position the reverse of his poetry. 
Every reader must have lieen struck by 
the remaikable difl'eience between bis 
piose and verse. One vras natural, 
the other artificial; one was the lan¬ 
guage of liis heart, the other the dialect 
of a sect, lie entered the literary 
world at a season most unfavourable to 
the developernent of a pure and genu¬ 
ine taste. 

Donne, whose eloquence and learn¬ 
ing asapreaclierimpailed adignity tohis 
poetical name, divided with his friend 
Ben Jonson the applause of the town. 
Cowley, theiefore, misled by the shout 
of popular favour, started on the same 
road which he knew had conducted 
Ihein to the Temple of Fame; and he 
who ttfierwaids denounced Persius as 
no poet, because of his obscurity, was 
content to involve his own beautiful 
thoughts in the jargon of a learned but 
cmri'pt scl)ool,to sacrifice the sweetest 
offspring ofa poetic heart on the shrine 
of a monstrous and perverted taste. 

E £ 
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Nothing can be more unfounded than 
Mr. Campbell’s assertion, that his un¬ 
natural flights arose less from affecta¬ 
tion than self-deception ; or that he 
cherished false thoughts, as men often 
associate with false friends, not from 
insensibility to the difference between 
truth and falsehood, but from being 
too indolent to examine the difference. 
This elaborate metaphor might have 
been spared. We have not any reason 
to suppose that Cowley wrote against 
his better judgment, or that his poetical 
errors were the fruit of indolence, and 
not of intention. It is worth while to 
reflect how powerful the current of 
public feeling must have been which so 
entirely drifted away his tasteS from the 
model of his early inspiration. But 
let justice be done to Cowley; he 
yielded to no slight temptation. The 
ferae he thirsted after was not what 
Oldham so bitterly calls 

" The false and foolish fire that’s whisk’d 
about 

By popular air, and glares awhile, and 
then goes out 

the breath of a puling coterie, or the 
bray of an ignorant and presumptuous 
journalist. The brotherhood of which 
he strove to become a member gloried 
in the proudest names of English lite¬ 
rature ; and was honoured and beloved 
by men whose memory will live while 
learning and virtue have any home ; by 
Clarendon, much of whose early time 
was spent in the company of Jonson; 
by Selden, the admiration of a learned 
age; and by Falkland, who united the 
esteem and affection of'all parties. No 
man, it has been well said, could be 
born a metaphysical poet, nor assume 
the dignity of a writer, by descriptions 
copied from descriptions, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional 
imagery and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyme and volubility of 
syllables. They were men of deep and 
extensive scholarship,— trained in all 
the learning ofthe schools, and equally 
prepared to solve a problem or to pen 
a stanza. The happiest and fairest pa¬ 
rallel between the ineiaphysical poets, 
as they have been called after Dryden, 
and the modern imbeciles, is drawn by 
Coleridge, in the biographia Liferaria. 
“In the former," he says, “ from Donne 
to Cowley, we find the most fantastic 
out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the 


most pure and genuine mother-English; 
in the latter, the most obvious thoughts 
in language the most fantastic and ar¬ 
bitrary. Our feulty elder poets sacri¬ 
ficed the passion and passionate flow of 
poetry to the subtleties of intellect and 
the starts of wit; tlie moderns to the 
glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet 
broken and heterogeneous, imageiy. 
The one sacrificed the heart to the 
head ; the other both heart and head to 
point and drapery." 

With these men, therefore, poetry 
was, in the words of Davenant, the 
dexterity of thought rounding the 
world, like the sun, with unimaginable 
motion, and bringing swiftly home to 
the memory universal surveys. The 
metaphysical school would never have 
furnished the Laureate with a volume 
of uneducated poets; John Jones must 
have been contented with his wages. 
Hazlilt's distinction between poetry and 
eloquence, that the one is the eloquence 
ofthe imagination, and the other of the 
understanding, would not have stood 
for a moment at the Dog or the Triple 
Tun.* IJow Jonson, or Beaumont,or 
Cartwright, would have smashed it 
over a flask of Canary ; Herrick would 
have made the walls ring with his 
mirth; while the Dean of St. Paul’s 
recalled with amazement those verses 
to his mistress in which he displays at 
once his astronomy and his attachment. 
With them poetry was, indeed, the 
blossom of all human knowledge; and 
the more rare and distant the tree, the 
more precious the fruit. In this sense 
it was that Dryden pronounced Donne 
the greatest wit, though not the greatest 
poet, of the age; where %vit may be 
understood to express what Johnson 
calls a combination of dissimilar images, 
or discovery of occult resemblances in 
things apparently unlike. Their de¬ 
light was to vex rude subjects into 
comeliness; no marble was too hard for 
their chisel, no metal too coarse for 
their alchemy. Upon the most deso¬ 
late and unfruitful spots their fancy 
loved to throw up its many-colourted 
dome.s,—and from the intricate laby¬ 
rinths of a perplexed and discordant 
imagery forms of beauty and grace 
continually start up before us. John¬ 
son’s account of the descendants of 
Donne and Jonson is exceedingly im¬ 
perfect. “ Their immediate success¬ 
ors," he say.s, “ of whom any remem- 


I'louses frequented by Ben Jonson. 
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brance can be said to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denbam, Cowley, 
Cleveland, and Milton. Denham and 
Waller sought another way to fame, by 
improving the harmony of our num¬ 
bers. JViillon tried the metaphysic 
style only in his lines upon Hobson 
-the carrier. Cowley adopted it, and ex¬ 
celled his predecessors, having as much 
sentiment, and more music. Suckling 
neither improved versification nor 
abounded in conceits. The fashion¬ 
able style remained chiefly witli Cow¬ 
ley; Suckling could not reach it, and 
Milton disdained it.” Thus, after sub¬ 
tracting the names of Milton, Denham, 
Waller, and Suckling, we have t)n!y 
Cowley and Cleveland remaining of a 
school vvhich the learned crowned with 
the laurel. If Johnson’s acquaintance 
with the literature of the preceding 
century had equalled the stores of 
learning he had amassed on almost 
every other subject of literary inquiry, 
we should have been furnished *vitli a 
diflTerenl catalogue, ^'ot to attempt a 
minute and unnecessary eniinieraiion, 
wo may inquire for Herbert, the C'owley 
of religious verse, and who seems to 
have exercised an almost equal in¬ 
fluence over the sacred poetry of his 
age ; for his disciple Crashaw ; for 
Cartwright, of whom Hen Jonson em¬ 
phatically declared—“ My non Cart¬ 
wright un ites all like a man for Old¬ 
ham, whose rage Hope said was loo 
much like Billingsgate, but wliom 
Dryden,in an affectionate elegy, called 
the Marcellus of our tongue ; for Rati- 
dolph, another of Jonson’s adopted 
sons, whose tree of life was soon cut 
down; and others,whom we have nei¬ 
ther time nor s[)ace to reckon. Our 
business is now with the greatest cf 
them all, who yet lives a splendid ex¬ 
ample of their beauties and defects. 

Our own age has made no repara¬ 
tion for the neglect of the preceding. 
Even the learned and accomplished 
editor of the Aldinc Poets —a collec¬ 
tion, particularly in the later volumes, 
deserving very high commendation — 
has stepped over the grave of Cowley ; 
yet the ashes of Parnell, the pleasant, 
elegant, feeble, and —alas 1 that we 
should write the wovd — drunken au¬ 
thor of the Ifertnit, have been gathered 
into a golden urn; and Swift’s dung¬ 
hill has been tossed about with a most 
ungralifying curiosity. Why should 
these things be*? The life of Cowley 
has been pronounced more instructive. 


as well as more fine, than any in the 
language. This must have been put 
hypothetically. The biography of 
Cowley as it stands in Johnson is pe¬ 
culiarly barren of incidents, and the 
bruise in his ribs towards the con¬ 
clusion is quite a relief to the lover of 
adventure. For this deficiency of in¬ 
terest Johnson is not to he blamed. 
The folly of Spruit, in keeping back all 
those letters in which the poet poured 
out his heart to bis friends, effectually 
lopped off one of the most beautiful 
branches of biography. “ What lite¬ 
rary man,” says Coleridge, “ lias not 
rearetled the prudery of Sjiralt in re¬ 
fusing to let ('owley appear in his 
slippers and drc.ssing-govvn The 
question has naturally been asked, 
What has become of these letters ? 
Did the dean destroy the correspond¬ 
ence he thought it right I 0 suppress? 
Six months ago Ibis inquiry would Iiave 
been unanswered. We are now, by a 
most foriunale circumstance, enabled 
to state that a large portion of these 
letters is preserved,and lias been placed 
in our bands for anangemciit and pul)- 
licatioii, by a descendant of Dr. Spiatt. 
Of their aiithenticily, proofs can be 
afforded wliicb will satisfy even the 
incredulity of Mr. Disraeli, by whom, 
we are certain, the di.scovery will be 
bailed with great deligVit, in bis forth¬ 
coming History of Literature. Our first 
proposition was to print the correspond¬ 
ence with a few explanatory notes ; but 
a little reflection suggested that a series 
of letters, throwing so much light on 
the personal history and feelings of the 
poet, would be perused with greater 
interest in connexion with a running 
notice of bis life, and sketches of some 
of his friends and contemporaries. No 
labour has been spared to fill up what 
we have always viewed as a blank in 
our poetical biography. The letters 
are printed from the original MSS.; 
but it lias been deemed advisable to 
accommodate the ortliograpby to our 
present system. In a few places, per- 
nay)s, the diction may appear more 
florid and ornate than Cowley’s Prose 
Remains would lead us to expect; but 
even from those essays we can easily 
perceive that his style abounded in 
imagery, and that his letters were all 
prose hy a poet. His influence upon 
our literature seems never to have been 
siitficienlly appreciated. But in those 
beautiful productions (his essays) in 
which the spirit of the author looks out 
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with so much mildness and dignity, 
may be traced the qualities afterwards 
expanded by- Addison into an ele¬ 
gance and purity whicli have linked his 
memory with his land’s language. 
Cowley was the earliest of those writers 
who may be said to have embellished 
the second period of English prose. 

Of Cowley’s early history we know 
nothing, except that his father was a 
grocer, who, dying before the birth of 
his son, left him to the protection of an 
affectionate mother, through whose ex¬ 
ertions he was admitted into West¬ 
minster School. In that delightful 
fragment of autobiography entitled 
“ Myself,” we are presented witlia few 
interesting particulars of his boyish 
days. They cannot be told in any 
language so beautiful as his own. FI is 
essays, which Pope has happily styled 
the language of his heart, are among 
the most touching poetical confessions 
ever given to the world. They form a 
species of composition, says Disraeli, 
in our language—a mixture of prose 
and verse—the man with the poet. 
The self-painter has sat to himself, and 
with the utmost simplicity has copied 
out the itnage of his soul. Some of 
Cowperlc letters to Lady Ilesketh bear 
the greatest resemblance to the naivete 
and charm of tltese mental revelations. 

“ As far as my memory can return 
back into my past life, before 1 knew, or 
was capable of guessing, what the W'orld, 
or glories, or business of it were, the na¬ 
tural atfections of my soul gave me a 
secret bent of aversion from ibem, as 
some plants are said to turn away from 
others, by an antipathy imperceptible to 
tliomseli'es, and inscrutable to mail's un- 
derst'tuidiiig. Kven when I was a very 
young boy at school, instead of running 
about on holidays, and playing w’itli my 
fellow.s, I was wont to steal from them, 
and w-alk into the lields, either alone, 
with a book, or with some one comyianion, 
if 1 could tind any of the same temjier. 
1 was then so much an enemy to nil coii- 
Btraliit, that my masters could never pre¬ 
vail on me, by any persuasion-s or encou¬ 
ragements, to learn without hook the 
common rules of grammar, in which they 
dispensed widi me alone, because they 
found 1 made a shift to do the usual ex¬ 
ercise out of my own ri^ading and ob¬ 
servation. l hat I was of the same mind 
then as I am now (which I confess I 
wonder at myself) mjiy ajipear by the 
latter end of an ode which 1 invide when 
1 was but thirteen years old, and which 
was then printed with many other verses. 
The beginning of it is boyish y but of 


this part which I have aot down (if a very 
little were corrected), I should hardly 
now be much ashamed. 

“ ‘ This only grant me, that my means 
may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour 1 would have,— 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 
The unknown are better than ill-known. 

Rumour can ope the grave. 
Acquaintance 1 would have, but when’t 
depends 

Not on the number, but the choice of 
friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the 
light. 

And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the 
night. 

My liouso a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use —no luxury ; 

.My garden painted o’er 
With Nature’s hand — not Art’s, and 
pleasures yield 

Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life’s fading 
space,— 

For he that runs it well twice runs his 
race; 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 
1 would not fear, nor w'ish my fate ; 

But boldly say, each night,— 
To-morrow let my sun his beams dis- 
play. 

Or in clouds hide them—I have lived to¬ 
day.’ 

“ You may see by it I was even then 
acquainted with the poets (for the con¬ 
clusion is taken out of Horace) ; and 
perhaps it was the immature and imuio- 
dcraie love of them which stamped first, 
or, rather, ingruved, these characters in 
mo. They wore like letters cut on the 
bark of a young tree, which with the 
tree still grow pro])ortional)lv. But how 
this love came to he produced in me so 
early is a hard question. 1 believe 1 can 
tell the ])articular little chance that filled 
iny head first with .such chimes of verse 
as have never since left ringing there; 
for I remember when I began to read, 
and to take some pleasure in it, there 
was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour 
(1 know not by what accident,—for she 
herself never in her life read any hook 
hut of devotion)—but there was wont to 
lie Spenser’s works: this 1 happened to 
fall upon, and was infinitely delighted 
with the stories of the knights, and 
, giants, and monsters, and brave houses 
which 1 found every where there (though 
my understanding bad little to do with 
all this), and by degrees, with the tinkling 
of the rhyme and the dance of the num- 
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bers ; so that I think I had rend him all 
over before I was twelve years old, and 
was thus made a poet.” 

“ Of the learned puerilities of Cow¬ 
ley,” says Johnson, “ there can be no 
doubt, since a volume of his poems 
was not only written but printed in his 
13th year, containinsr, with other po¬ 
etical compositions, the ‘Tragical His¬ 
tory of Pyramus and Thisbe,’ composed 
when he was ten years old ; and ‘ Con- 
stantia and Philetns,’ written two 
years after.” Johnson seems to have 
been misled by the portrait of the poet, 
— for this volume was not published 
until 1633, when Cowley was iifteen. 
To these works we are to add “ Love’s 
Riddle,’’ a pastoral comedy, whicii, 
requiring “ no acquaintance with the 
living world,” has been thought to add 
little to the wonders of the poet’s 
minority. Much knowUidge of men 
or manners is certainly not displayed ; 
but every page furnishes evidence of 
an intimacy with the stores of ancient 
learning honourable in any agfe, and 
surprising in a boy. In the dedication 
to Sir Kenelm Digby, he culls it a work 
“ stolen froM cat and hull.’' Neither was 
his reading confined to the usual sources 
of a sclioolboy’s information. The fol¬ 
lowing singular passage, for example, 
has been traced, by a writer in the Clas¬ 
sical Journal, to the “ Sylva” of Statius. 

“ Thrice did the sun 
Cheer all the world but me; thrice did 
the moon, 

'With silent and bewitching darkness, 

give 

A pause of rest to every thing but Aphron. 
The fish, the beasts, the birds, the small¬ 
est creature. 

And the most mighty, snored securely.* 
Tho august bead of every tree by .-Eolus 
Was rocked asleep, and shook ns if it 
nodded ; 

The crooked mountains seemed to how 
and slumber; 

The very rivers ceased their daily mur¬ 
murs. 

Nothing did wake but the pale moon 
and 1 — 

Paler than she.” 

Love’s Riddle, act iv. sc. 7. 

” Crimine quo menu juvonis, placidis- 
siine Divum, 

Quove errore miser, clomisutsolus egerem 
Somne tujs. Tacet oinne pecus, volu- 
cresqiie, ferseque, 


Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina 
Bomuos 

Nec trucibus flaviis idem Bonus ; occidit 
horror 

(Equoris, et terris maria acclimata quies- 
cunt.”t 

These poems were all rejected by 
Cowley, in the collection ofhis poetical 
works, with an impartiality and severity 
of taste that modern poets would do 
well to imitate, “ I have omitted,” he 
says, “ all those which I wrote at 
s?ltool, from4en years till after fifteen ; 
for even so far back there remain 
some tracc.s of me in the little footsteps 
of a child, which, though tliey were 
tlun looked upon as commendable 
oxiravngances in a boy (men setting a 
value uy)on any kind of fruit before the 
usual season of it), yet 1 could be loth 
to be bound now to read them all over 
myself, and, tlierefore, shouhl do ill to 
expect that patience from others.’’ 

In 1636, having previously been an 
unsuccessful candidate, be was elected 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, a society 
wliicb ever enjoyed liis respect and 
esteem. Notwithstanding his enmity 
to all rpstrainr, he appears to have 
made a rapid progress in classical learn¬ 
ing at Westminster; and we discover 
from the verses on the dealli of Mr. 
.Iordan, the second master, how pro¬ 
found an attachment l>e entertained to 
one, at least, of bis instructors. This 
tribute of affection luis not, we tliink, 
been noticed by any of his biographers. 

” Here lies the master ofmy tender years, 
The guardian of my parents’ hopes and 
fears, 

Whose government ne’er stood me in a 
tear,— 

All weejiing was reserved to spend it 
here. 

« w « « 

Ho plucked from youth the follies and 
the crimes. 

And built up men against the future times. 
For deeds of age are in their causes then. 
And though he taught but boys, he made 
the men.” 

The first letter we have discovered 
was written to his motlier, on her re¬ 
covery from a dangerous illness, which, 
by a refinement of tenderness (since 
practised by many mothers who have 
not Cowleys for their sons), was kept a 
secret until the peril was over. In order 


* Quoting from memory, we are not positive about this lino, 
f The reader of Faust will, perhaps, recollect a passage (naturalised by Shelley) 
in which the verses of Statius appear to be imitated. 
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to enter into the spirit of the letter, 
we must recollect tlie peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the poet’s mother, who, according 
to his own incidental mention of her, 
“ never in her life read any book but 
of devotion.” The apparent formality 
of the address will not surprise any 


[April, 

reader acquainted with the correspond¬ 
ence of that century, or with the filial 
reverence always displayed in the in¬ 
tercourse of children with theirparents, 
a most delightful specimen of which 
may be found in Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, 


To his Mother, after her Sickness, with Consolations for Mourners. 

“ Madam,—H ow idly should I have esteemed the glories of my purple gown,* 
if I had known of your late sickness, dearest mother 1 That you concealed it 
from me until the danger was past is another instance of that love which has pro¬ 
tected me from my childhood even until now. Your letter, in which I traced tlte 
trembling of a feeble hand, recalled to my memory your watchfulness in the last 
autumn, when for so many weeks I lay on my rumpled and uneasy pillow, with 
strength scarcely sufficient to look at the withered leaves that drifted by my 
window, or, with weak and impatient hand, to draw aside the curtain of my bed, 
to catch the early rays of morning. Yet morn and night thy voice dwelt about 
my pillow; and when my feverish hand crept from beneath the clothes it was 
always folded in ihine. How gladly would 1 now hasten to you if the rules of 
this place permitted. But, after all, you may be able to say, ‘ It was good for 
me to be afflicted.’ For, cmisider, dear madam, that we never read in tlie Scrip¬ 
tures,— blessed be the mighty, or blessed be the learned, or blessed be the wealthy, 
but ‘ Jilessed he the poor, and blessed be the mourners, for they shall be comforted.’ 
Again,— ‘ They that sow in tears shall reap iji joy and, in another place, 
‘ Casting alt your cure upon Him, for He careth for you.’ 1st Peter, ch. v. 
V. 7. But wliy should T dwell upon these things to yon, whose memory 
is always employed in gathering delicious grapes from the spiritual Canaan ? 
Divers are the fruits of sorrow. For, as the rain from heaven falls with various 
influence upon the garden and the field, waking a rose in one and a weed in the 
other, so does affliction operate in different spirits, bringing forth in some the 
sweet flowers of grace, and meekness, and humble devotion, in others the un¬ 
grateful and poisonous weeds of envy, hatred, and discontent, llow it has fallen 
upon you I need not say,— for the rich perfume of your piety and virtue hath 
long gone up an acceptable .sacrifice to Heaven. Is any further consolation 
required ? Tlien lot us remember that hope blossoms best in frequent tears, and 
that by frequent prayer and sincere reliance upon God the spirit will wax so 
mighly, that the sick and suffering body will cease to be weak. Tliis is swallowing 
up the grave in victory, leading captivity captive through the grace of Him who 
bath put all things under his feet. 

“ Yon weep for the darkness of the days we live in ; but remember, dear 
madam, the fall of those foolish men who build their houses upon the sand. But 
for them who preserve their souls pure and unspotted from the world there is a 
garden prepared, where the setting sun and the winds of autumn are alike 
unknown. Hear what holy Mr. George Herbert says in bis ‘Temple.’ 

‘ These uro thy wonders, Lord of Love ! 

To mnke us see we are but flowers that glide. 

Which, when we once can find and prove. 

Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 

Who would bo more, 

Swelling through store, 

Forfeit their Paradise by their pride.’ 

“ Farewell, dear madam! and lay these comfortable thoughts to your mind. 
‘ Gritfntuy endure for a night, but joy coineth in the morning.’ And as the bird 
that singelh over our heads in the pleasant woods in summer thinketh more of its 
song than of the rain and wind that so often beat upon its mossy riest,-l in like 


• The colour of tlie Trinity toga, 

t Had Cowley the following verse from Gascoigne’s " Good Morrow ” in his 
memory ? 

" The little birds which sing so sweet 
Are like the angel’s voice. 
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manner ought we to think lightly of the present evil, in comparison of the treasure 
that is laid up for us in the heaven eternal, and that fadeth not away. Pardon 
this freedom, which springs from the devoted heart of your affectionate son, 

" Trinity College, Cambridge, March 3. “A. CoWLEY." 


It was to be expected that Cowley 
would speak in terms of high admira¬ 
tion of “ Holy George Herbert," the 
friend and disciple of Donne. The 
“ Temple,” moreover, was tlren in the full 
enjoyment of that popularity which in 
£^ew years circulated more than twenty 
tlmusand copies. The delightful nar¬ 
rative of good Izaac Walton had not, 
indeed, carried the virtues of the meek 
pastor of Beraerton into the fireside of 
every Christian family, making his 
name a familiar word on the lips of 
childhood ; but in C:\fnbridge, and 
within the walls of Trinity in parti¬ 
cular, his learning and genius were 
freshly remembered; and many lived 
to mourn for him who had sat at the 
same table, and drunk out of the same 
cup, with the accomplished student 
whom James I. pronounced the jewel 
of the university. His poetical repu¬ 
tation, like Cowley’s, seems to have 
blazed itself out in a brief period ; and, 
after forming a school of sacred verse 
which boasted Crashaw among its fol¬ 
lowers, his works dwindled into ob¬ 
scurity and forgetfulness, surviving 
only in the memory of a few lovers of 
our elder poets, or religious persons, 
who valued them as scriptural thoughts 
put into rhyme. Even among poets 
and men of refined taste his name was 
never welcomed. Cowper, who, dur¬ 
ing a portion of his melancholy resi¬ 
dence in the Temple, was a diligent 
reader of Herbert, has recorded his 
opinion of the poet’s ruggedness with¬ 
out any testimony in his favour; and 
some of his frieuds, by a strange per¬ 
version of feeling, ascribed much of the 
gloom that so painfully depressed him 
at that period to the verses of this 
sacred minstrel. How they could ex¬ 
tract any melancholy from that gentle 
and contented spirit, it seems difficult 
to comprehend. Every page of the 
“ Temple” is brightened by the sun¬ 
shine* of a meek and religious mind, at 
peace with the world, and looking for¬ 
ward to a hajipy immortality. Despond¬ 


ing he never is, in the sense in which 
Cowper’s friends understood the word. 
On the contrary, to use his own strik¬ 
ing image, his faith puts blood into the 
pale cheeks of death, and, while it 

“ Frights the frost out of the grave,” 
(Ben Jonson) 

points in holy joy and triumph to the 
angels, in their white raiment, who keep 
watch over the tombs of the righteous. 

It is one of the chief characteristics 
of the school to which Herbert belongs, 
that, as* their compositions were the 
result of thought in their own minds, 
so they require a correspondent exer¬ 
tion in the minds of their readers. To 
one who examines them thus, and with 
a kindred feeling of piety and love, 
the complexity of the imagery, and the 
occasional involutions of the style, will 
disappear, or become transformed into 
objects of beauty and grace. The dis¬ 
tortions of his muse will be pardoned, 
as the effect of enthusiasm too sincere 
to be circumscribed by the rules of art. 
Ilis fruitfulness of mind and his ardour 
of devotion will then excite a senti¬ 
ment of admiration. The most un¬ 
couth and mishapen creations of his 
fancy will be found to be adorned by 
precious jewels. What a beautiful 
vein of fancy—somewhat wild, indeed, 
and, it may be, extravagant — runs 
through his poem on Peace! a combin¬ 
ation of eccentricity and moral pathos 
which Cowley alone has equalled. 

" Sweet Peace, w’here dost thou dwell 1 I 
humbly crave. 

Let me once know. 

1 sought thee in a secret cave. 

And asked, if Peace were there ; 

A hollow wind did seem to answer—No ! 

Go, seek elsewhere. 

I did ; and, going, did a rainbow note; 

‘ Surely,’thought I, 

‘ This is the lace of Peace’s coat: 

I will search out the matter.’ 

But while I looked, the clouds imme¬ 
diately 

Did break and scatter. 


Which render God his praises meet, 
A nd teach us to rejoice. 

And as they more esteem that mirth 
Than dread the night's annoy. 

So much we deem our jcys on earth. 
But hell to, heavenly joy.” 
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Then went T to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower, 

The crown imperial. ' Sure,’ said I, 

• Peace at the root must dwell.’ 

But when I digged, I saw a worm devour 
What shewed so w'ell. 

At length I met a reverend good old 
man; 

Whom, when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began : 

‘ There was a prince of old 
At Sulcui dwelt, who lived with good in¬ 
crease 

Of flock and fold. 

He sweetly lived; yet sweetness did not 
save 

His life from foes. 

But after death, out of his grave 

There sjiraiig twelve stalks of wheat. 
Which many, wondering at, got some of 
those 

To plant and set. 

It prospered strangely, and did soon dis¬ 
perse 

Through all the earth : 

For they that taste it do rehearse 
That virtues lie tlierein,—: 

A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By liiglit of sin. 

Take of this grain which in my garden 
grows, 

And grows for you : 

Make bread of it; and that repose 
And pence which every where 
With so mucli earnestness you do pursue. 
Is only there.’ ” 

In the spring of 1637 we find Cowley 
in London ; and the following letter 
will he thought highly curious, as cou- 
laiuing an aecounl of his first interview 
with Ben Jonson, for whom he always 
feitthe warmest admiration, and whose 
genius so powerfully influenced Ins 
own. “ If Mr. Cowley,” says Claren¬ 
don, “had not made a flight beyond all 
men, with that modesty yet to ascribe 


much of this to the example and learn- 
ing of Ben Jonson,”*- A visit to such 
a man was a remembrance for years. 

Jonson had a heartiness and since¬ 
rity of manner which warmly attached 
his friends to him,—gaining from such 
men as Cartwright arid Herrick the fa¬ 
miliar appellation of Father Hen, which 
he repaid by the endearitig epithet of 
“ Sons.” Time had .snowed on the 
poet’s head. His wit, though unde¬ 
cayed, no longer set the table in a rqj|^ 
at the Mermaid in Friday Street — a 
club originally instituted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and enriched, in its earlier 
meetings, by the genius of Shakespeare, 
of Beaumont and his friend Fletcher, 
Selden, Carew, Donne, and many 
others, “ whoHs names,” says Gifl'ard, 
“ even at this distant period, call up a 
mingled feeling of reverence and re¬ 
spect.” Cowley, it will be seen, alludes 
to a glimpse caught in his childhood of 
these festive scenes. Here Jonson in¬ 
dulged his “ wit-combats” with the au¬ 
thor of Romeo and Juliet, or discoursed 
most eloquent music on all the themes of 
learned curiosity. The virtuous Falk¬ 
land was a frequent auditor; so was 
Cotton, and Clarendon, then a young 
student of the Temple. “ If there he 
any thing tolerable,” wrote I'alkland 
to Jonson, “ in my poem, it is some¬ 
what you dropped negligently at the 
Dog, and 1 took up.” Only think 
of Ben's “ Table-Talk,” collected by as 
wise and careful a hand as that wiiich 
gathered up the crumbs from the jilii- 
losopher’s table at Highgate. “ What 
things have we seen," said Beaumont 
(writing from the country to Jonson, 
wliere he says he often lay awake, 
ihiiikiiigofthe “full Mermaid wine”)— 
“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ? heard words that 
have been 


• Dr. Johnson says that ho has found no traces of Jonson in his works. This 
assertion must be roceivetl with limitation. In his poems we discover one or two 
uotice.s of Jonson, which serve at least to shew the respect he entertained for him. 
The following occurs in a poem on Destiny, where, after describing liis early devo¬ 
tion to the Muse, and the poverty which Ids afiectiou for her had entailed upon him, 
ho says,— 

“ No matter, Cowley, let proud Fortune see 

That thou canst lier despise no less than she does thee. 

Let all her gifts the portion be 
Of folly, lu.jt, and flattery, 

Fraud, extortion, calumny. 

Murder, infidelity, 

Robellion and hypocrisy. 

Do thou not grieve nor blush to be 
As all the inspired tuneful men, 

And all thy great forefathers were, from Homer down to Ben.” 
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So nimble, and so ftill of subtle flame, 
Asif that every onefromwhom ^ey came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 

Hut Ben’s festivity was not limited 
to the Mermaid ; in later years he had 
his own club at St. Diinstan’s: and 
Herrick mentions otlier houses which 
were cheered by these lyre-feasts. 

"Ah, Ben! 

Say how, or when, 

Shull we, thy guests, 

Meet at tho.se lyric fea.sts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The IJog, the Triple Tun, 

Where we such clusters hud 
As made us nobly wild, not iimd ; 

And yet each verse of tliino 

Outdid the moat, outdid the frolic wine.” 

It was Jonson’s custom to invite his 
friends to sumptuous entertainments, 
which his purse, inditTerently nourished 
by the theatres, was very ill able to 
supply. “ I was invited yeslemight,” 
writes Howel, in his Familiar Letters 
(1647), “to a solemn supper, by li. J., 
where you were deeply remembered. 
There was good company, excellent 
cheer, choice wines, and jovial wel¬ 
come. One thing intervened which 
almost spoiled the relish of the rest, 
that R. began to engross all the conver¬ 
sation, to vapour extremely of himself, 
and l)y vilifying olliers to magnify his 
own muse. T. Ca. buzzed me in the 
ear that, though Ben had barrelled uyr 
a great deal of knowledge, yet it seemed 
he had not read tlie Klliiques, which, 
among other precepts of morality, for¬ 
bid self-commendation, declaring it to 
be an ill-favoured solecism in good 
manners.” T. Ca. was, undoubtedly, 
a very agreeable companion, and wor- 
lliy of being admitted a “ I'Vaserian ” 
(next to tlie Mermaid Club the most 
cl islinguisliedsocii'ty ever known in lite¬ 
rature) ; but be might have found an 
apology for Ben’s presumption in the 
public neglect of his great and weary 
genius, and tlie mingled sufTerings of 
.sickness and poverty. Cowley’s de¬ 
scription of the poet accords with the 
few particulars we possess concerning 
him. The studying chair and the 
loose horseman’s coat are mentioned by 
Aubrey, who derived his information 
from I/acy, a vvell-known comic actor 
of that day, and intimately acquainted 
with Jonson. The credulous antiquary 
adds that the chair was such as Aulus 
GeUius is drawn in. His residence is 
aLso very well ascertained. “ In his 


later time,” writes Aubrey, “ he lived at 
Westminster, in the house under which 
you pass as you go out of the church¬ 
yard into the old palace. Here he 
closed his eyes upon this mortal 
world.” 

The name of William Hervey, to 
whom tliis letter is addressed, is fami¬ 
liar to every reader of Cowley’s poetry, 
as the attached friend and companion 
of the poet at Cambridge, and the sub¬ 
ject of one ofliis most affecting compo¬ 
sitions. Of this “ gentle peere” he has 
drawn a delightful cliaracter. In reli¬ 
gion, in sensibility, and in learning, he 
appears to have been worthy of the au- 
tiior of the Davideis. 

" His mirth was the pure spirit of va¬ 
rious wit, 

Yet never did his God or friends forget; 
And, when deep talk on wisdom came in 
view, 

Betired, and gave to them their due. 

I'or the rich help of books he always 
took. 

Though his own searching mind before 
Was so with notions written o’er. 

As if wise nature iiad made that her book. 

He scorned the busy world below, and all 
'J'bat we, mistaken mortals, pleasure call; 
Was tilled with innocent gallantry and 
truth, 

Triumphant o’er the sins of youth.” 

Wliat a beautiful scene the follow¬ 
ing stanza opens before us in the courts 
of Trinity! We behold the youthful 
friends pursuing their midnight studies 
(ogelber, full of ardent enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

" Say, for you saw us, ye immortal 
Lights, 

How oft unwearied have we spent the 
nights. 

Till the Lcdajan stars, so f;imed for love. 
Wondered at ns from above ! 

We spent them not in toys, or lusts, or 
wine, 

I5iit search of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry,— 

Arts which 1 loved, for they, my friend, 
were thine!” 

We shall have occasion to return to 
Ilervey at a future period. Poetical 
history contains nothing more charming 
than these passages in the early life of 
our poets. Milton and Edward King, 
Crashaw and ’‘Villiam Herrys, Cowley 
and Hervey, Gray and Mason,—what 
delightful pictures of refined and en¬ 
nobling friendship ! 
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To Mr. Wittiatn Herv^, reith an Account of a Visit to Ben Jomon, a Stetch of 
Cartvorigkt, and a Notice of the “ Sad Shepherd,’* 

Deak Will,—R ejoice with me, rejoice with me—I have seen Ben I Once, 
indeed, when I was a young scholar at Westminster, I remember to have caught 
a glimpse of the festive meeting at St. Dunstan’s; and even now the shouts of 
merriment that shook the walls, as the Canary went round, ring in my ears ; but 
the scene itself has faded from my mind. My delight, therefore, was unbounded 

when Mr. C-, a close friend and admirer of the poet, offered to take me with 

him to his lodgings in Westminter, on last Friday. He is now confined entirely 
to his apartments, rarely wandering further than from his bed to his studying 
chair, which is of straw, and covered with a cloth wrapper, such as the old 
country wives use. We found him wrapped in a large and loose great coat, with 
slits under the arms, like those we have often seen at Newmarket. His first ap¬ 
pearance disappoints the reader of the Alchemist. His face, once, as I have been 
told, very fair and beautiful, is now roughened, as it were, by a scorbutic erup¬ 
tion, to which he has been long subject. IIis eyes are rather grave and thoughtful 
than bright, and one seemed to me somewhat bigger than the other. Still, there 
is great power in the weight of the brows, the massive ^mth of the forehead, and 

the general severity and antique air of the features. liRed, Mr. C-informs 

me that he is thought by his friends to bear a very striking resemblance to the 
head of the Greek poet Menander, as engraved on old medals. His recent 
sickness has made him more feeble than usual; and it was only in the last week 
that he had a narrow escape from burning—a spark from his charcoal fire having 
ignited the curtains of his bed.* Our conversation turned upon the Muses, and 
he spoke, as his custom is, with great admiration of Donne, repeating from the 
‘Calm’ two lines, which he said were admirably descriptive of unbroken 
stillness;— 

' In the same place lay 
Feathers and dust—to day and yesterday.’ t 

‘ My friend Donne,' he said, ‘ will perish through the ignorance of his readers; 
his oracles require an interpreter.’ Of Daniel, he said that he wanted force and 
imagination ; that his muse had the silver wings of a dove, but none of the 
majestic strength of the eagle. I happened that morning to liave been reading 
Daniel’s ‘ Triumph of Hymen,’ and 1 ventured to say that the lines in which he 
portrayed the growth of love between two children appeared to me exceedingly 
beautiful. Ben turned his heavy eyes full upon me, saying, ‘ Let me hear them, 
young man.’ You may be sure that I felt a little disconcerted at such a com¬ 
mand. However, I managed to get through with one or two mistakes. Here 
are the lines:— 

‘ Ah ! I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when, as we sat and sighed, 

And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed, yet something we did ail; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And wliat was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look; and thus. 

In that first garden of our simpleness, 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah ! how then 
Would she, with graver looks, with stern sweet brow. 

Check my presumption, and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know,’ 

“ Ben listened with attention, saying,when I had concluded, ‘That passage is 


* Jonson’s escapes from burning ore thus characteristically noticed in Howel’s 
Familiar Letters (1645), who cautions “ Father Ben ” to “ look better hereafter ” to 
his charcoal fire; that being, he says, the second time Vulcan had threatened him. 

t Drummond of Hawthomden, to whom Jonson also mentioned these verses, has 
printed them incorrectly. i 
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certainly very sweet and tender; but, after all, Daniel was nothing but a verser. 
He had great art and ingenuity, as he hath testified in the verses you have recited, 
which were evidently suggested by that part of the Romance by Longus, where 
he describes the sensations of Chloe and Daphnis.’ While speaking he reached 
down a sumptuous edition of this beautiful story, and immediately turned to the 
passage. 

“ Mr. C-inquired into his present employment. Taking up a small MS. 

beautifully written, he said, ‘ The muse hath not entirely forsaken me in this the 
winter of my age and fortunes.’ The tears rushed into my eyes as I looked upon 
him, and ray companion was not less affected. ‘ And yet,’ he added, * I ought not 
to complain that she who hath proved so good a handmaid* to me during my 
earlier years, when the eyes of youth were full, and the veins burning with 
passion, should still keep me from high thoughts in the closing days of my pil¬ 
grimage, when every turn of the path is likely to bring me within sight of the 
celestial city.’ The poem, he told us, was entitled the ‘ Sad Shepherd.’ It is a 
pastoral drama, and, when finished, will endure a comparison with the exquisite 
composition of Fletcher. Thus much I can say of it from the few passages which 
Ren read to us; two of them 1 transcribed, and now enclose to you. The first is 
from the opening lamcntaflbn of the Sad Shepherd,* who thus bewails his lost 
love:— 

‘ Here she was wont to go,—and here! and here! and here ! 

Just where tho.se daisies, pinks, and violets, grow ; 

I’he world may find the spring by following her; 

For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-bell from its stalk ; 

Rut like the soft west wihd she shot along. 

And where she went the flowers took thickest root. 

As she had sowed them witli her odorous foot.’ 

The last line is an improvement on a verse of Persius, a writer of whom Ben is 
very fond, and whom he pronounces the greatest of Roman satirists. 

‘ Quicquid calcnverit, hie rosa fiat.’ 

“The following verses will remind you of the death of Adonis, in the lovely 
elegy of Rioii- 

‘ A spring now she is dead ! of what'! Of thorns, 

Brians, and brambles 1 thistles, burs, and docks! 

Cold hemlock, yew! the mandrake, or the box! 

These may grow still; but what can grow beside ! 

Did not the whole earth sicken when she died ! 

As if there since did fall one drop of dow 
But what was wept for her ! of any stalk 
Did bear a flower, or any branch a bloom, 

After her wreath was made ! In faith, in faith. 

You do not fair to put these things upon me 
AVhich can in no sort he tliarine ! 

Who had her very being and her name 
With tlie first knots or buddings of the spring. 

Born with the primrose, or the violet. 

Or eiuliest roses blown! when Cupid smiled, 

And Venus led the Graces out to dance, 

And all the flowers and sweets in Nature’s l.ip 
Leaped out, and made their solemn conjuration 
To last but w'hile she lived !’ 

“ I must not forget to speak of Beu’s reading,— it is delicious. Never was 
poetry married to more exquisite music. Ilis voice is deep, solemn, and harmo¬ 
nious ; bis accent and emphasis learned and precise, without pedantiy.t We may 

• Alluding probably to his poverty, which is thtis named in the Discoverm, 

■f Jonson’s proficiency in the art was well known. “ I never heard any man," 
says the Duchess of Newcastle (^Letters, fol. 16fi4, p. 362), “ read well but my 
husband ; and I have heard him say that he never heard any man read well but Ben 
. Jonson, and yet he hath hoard many in his time." Aubrey says that Jonson was a 
had actor, but an excellent instructor. 
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apply to him the eulogy he gave us of bis friend, Lord Verulana—that the hearer 
is afraid to cough or look aside from him, and that our only fear is lest he should 
make an end. While he was reading, the door of the chamber slowly opened, 
and a young man of a pale and thoughtful aspect, but full of sweetness and 
beauty, crept into the room, closing the door with great caution, and motioning 
to us with his finger to keep silent. When Jonson had finished, he w'ent up to 
him, inquiring after his health with peculiar affection, and saluting him with the 
title of/tt/Z/er, while the poet, warmly grasping his hand, replied, briefly, Better, 
my son! The stranger was Mr. Cartwright, a familiar of Ben’s, and one of the 
first wits of the time. The venerable and decrepit form of the illustrious poet, 
contrasted with the slight frame and animated features of his young admirer, 
affected me strangely. I looked upon him as the literary patriarch of the age, 
and thought how happy I should be to be numbered among his ‘ sons.’ These 
fancies were passing through my mind, when the arrival of the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, who frequently visits tlie poet, put an end to my dreams. We parted, 
with a warm invitation to repeat our call. The carrier allows me time only to 
write my name under this hasty scrawl, and to remind you that a word from his 
silent friend will gratify, ^ “ A. Cowley.” 

• 

Attached by a small seal to this letter ture and superscription. A doubt may 

is the following fragment, which, al- therefore arise, how far we are justified 

though evidently composed at a later in attributing it to Cowley. Our own 

period of life, may not unadvantage- feelings, on a first perusal, inclined to 

ously be given here. It is written in a the contrary decision ; but the reader 

different hand, and wants both signa- will decide. 

To a young Friend, with Hints for a Course of Study, and Directions for 

Heading. 

* ***** 

“ Libraries, said the most eloquent man of this age, are the shrines where all the 
relics of the ancient saints, full of virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, 
are preserved. At these shrines you may worship with a devo it and passionate 
spirit; yet I would warn you against an unwise and ardent devotion. Your 
calendar must not be crowded with too many saints. Tar better will it be for 
you to shut yourself up in the cells of a few thoughtful and learned authors, the 
founders of literature—such as Homer and the laureate brotherhood of the Attic 
poets, not excluding the stately hymns of Callimachus and Bindar,— 

‘ The learned Greek, rich in fit epithets, 

Blest in the lovely marriage of ])ure words.’ 

Drink freely from these clear fountains, which, if I may so speak, seem still to be 
gilded by the shadows of the beautiful, who in the ancient days hung over them. 
Among the Latins, I might point out their prince, Virgil, and the sage Lucretius, 
and the sententious Seneca, many of whose dry chips are worth preserving, or the 
festive and careless Horace. Not to speak of the thoughtful Tacitus, and the 
luminous Livy, and, above all, the great and wise Tully, whose earliest infancy 
seems to have been reared by the Graces.* But let the shady gardens of philo¬ 
sophy be your most frequent haunt, and rather linger in the academe than the 

• He has expressed the same opinion in his “ Motto ;” 

“ Welcome, learned Cicero, w’hose blest tongue and wit 
Preserves Rome’s greatness yet. 

Thou art the first of orators ; only he 
Who best can praise thee next must be.” 

Cowley’s admiration of Virgil is continually breaking out. The following passage 
occurs in the “ Essay on Agriculture —“ The first wish of Virgil was to be a good 
husbandman ; and God (whom he seems to have understood better than most of the 
most learned heathens) dealt with him just as he did with Solomon. Because he 
prayed for wisdom in the first place, he added all things else which were subordi- 
nately to be desired. He made him one of the best philosophers, and the best hus¬ 
bandman,—and, to adorn and communicate both these faculties, the best jwet. He 
made bim, besides all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be no richer.” In , 
another place, he speaks of the ” sacred Mantuan book.” 
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STOA. I do not honour or covet that wisdom which operates on the intellect by 
the paralysis of its finer sensibilities. 

“ In this age tliere hath sprung up a race of persons who, without any defined 
object or putsuU of knowledge, read only for the amusement of the hour, forget¬ 
ting that light and witty books are to be used only like sharp perfumes, to freshen 
tlie understanding, not to nourish it. Not only ought the revellings of a licen¬ 
tious fancy to be avoided, but even those books which drive no apt moral. That 
writer profiteth little who charms the passions of tlie reader for awhile into virtue 
and piety, but leaves no lasting impression in his heart,— like the minstrel who 
soothes the fury and violence of the lion, only to return to its natural fierceness 
and rapacity when the Orphean harp is silent! For this cause Petronius Arbiter 
(although lien Joiison says that with Plautus he spoke best Latin) is to be very 
slightly tasted. The genius of such authors resembles the lightning that gilds a 
tree,and destroys it at the same instant; a good book, on the other hand,though 
it discourse to us but for a brief season, communicates something of its beauty 
and essence,— like the rose, which, although held only a minute in the hand, 
leaves a delicious perfume behind it. , 

“ Be watchful against that utiheallhy and craving appetite which hungers after 
more knowledge than the mind has strength to digest, and which, on that account, 
impedes the intellectual growth rather than promotes it. As we clothe the body 
in becoming garments, so sliould we dress the understanding with decency and grace 
—not in raiment puckered up for the occasion, and betraying in the rough seams 
and threads of a hasty workmanship our negligence and sloth. Some men read 
only with a view to plunder, as some travellers explore strange lands in search of 
gold. Books, I once heard Mr. Hobbes say, are the boxes whence many borrow 
their counterfeit complexions. I will not declare to you, in whom a studious 
youth has already treasured up much that is precious, how far this is from the 
true ends of study. 

jfi ■ ^5 • * * m 

“If your heart, as you have hinted, should lead you to consecrate yourself at 
the altar of God, upon which I entreat you to meditate earnestly — for the sacred 
vestments are not to be put on with a hasty or irreverent hand — then it will be 
proper for you to put yourself to school to one of those ancients whom our church 
honours with the name and dignity of Fathers, whether you sit at the feel of the 
wise Tertullian or the grave C’yprian, or that gorgeous and heart-stirring 
preacher, who, for his rich and flowing style, has gained the name of Chry.sos- 
tom — the mouth of gold. Descending into more recent times, a host of illus¬ 
trious teachers arise, of whom I may speak more largely in a future letter. But, 
above all, rny dear friend, guard against those varying winds of doctrine-which 
always molest the voyager through life, drifting him away from his safe and proper 
course. Every true Christian ought to labour to arrive at heaven without bewild¬ 
ering himself in the intricate windings of a disputed question, or suflering him¬ 
self to be entangled in the cobwebs of the schoolmen. Hold fast the spirit, there¬ 
fore, not idling the precious hours, like the starving scholar in Marston’s comedy,* 
who deflowered seven springs 

‘ In quotations 

Of crossed opinions 'bout the soul of man,'— 

holding converse 

‘ With Zabaroll, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of antique Donate.’ 

You might as well be making lanterns with the Macedonian, or catching moles 
with the Parthian, or filing needles with the Lydian, as trying the edge of your 
adventurous wit on these hard and knotty pieces of doctrinal subtlety. The true 
light which is to guide us in safety through' this vale of tears must shine from 
above. 

‘ And yet, alas ! when all our lamps are burned. 

Our bodies Wasted, and our Spirits spent, 

When we have all the learned volumes turned 
. Wbicli yield men’s wits both help and ornament,— 


• What you will. 
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Wbttt can we know, or what can wo discern, 

When eiToi clouds the windows of the mind 1 
The divers forms of things how can we learn 
That have been ever from our birth-dny blind ?’ 

** So writes Sir John Davies, in his Nosce Teipsum, the earliest philosophical 
poem in the language, and, in my opinion, also, the most extraordinary specimen 
of clear and logical reasoning in verse which any nation can boast. But to return 
to the subject which I am now seeking particularly to enforce—the acquisition of 
knowledge. Set apart a portion of every day for tlie digestion and preservation 
of what you have collected—in binding up and garnering the sheaves you have 
reaped in the morning. Providence hath blessed many with a noble vintage who 
have yet not a flask of wine in their cellar. 

“ In my unripe days, when occupied beneath the quiet shade ofdearTrinity,in 
the composure of that poem which the tumult of the times and the ojjposition of 
an ill fortune still keep unfinished, it was my habit to commit the fruits of every 
day’s reading to a memorandum-book, in the evening. Thus every hour added 
something to my little heap of treasure. This practice I learned, among other things 
of infinite advantage, from the admirable Dr. Henry More, of Christ’s College, 
whom I look upon as one of those bright stars which God hath permitted to 
shine on this darkened age—stars whose lustre he hath never sufi'ered to be 
entirely wanting. And if you wish for the examples of other eminent men, let 
me add the names of three of the most ingenious ornaments of this or any nation 
— Ben Jonson, Sir W. Davenant, and the learned Mr. Samuel Butler. Lord 
Falkland has told me that Ben’s note-book contained tlie germ of all that fniilful 
fancy which diffused such a richness and beauty over his poems. It was from this 
casket that he composed the inimitable Alchemist in five weeks. Sir W. Davenant 
hath assured me, that, whenever he chanced to meet witli any circumstance or 
observation that struck him by its novelty, he laid it by, until, by consultation 
with skilful masters, he could comprehend its use and employment. 1 he excel¬ 
lent Mr. Thomas Fuller furnislies another example of the benefits of iliis 
practice.” 

* « « « 


Cowley’s reference to Fuller reminds 
us of an illustrative passage in that ad¬ 
mirable writer, himself a more witty 
and ingenious “ worthy ” than any 
whom he has recorded. “ Adventure 
not,” he says, “ all thy learning in one 
bottom, but divide it betwixt thy me¬ 
mory and thy note-books. He that, 
with Bias, carries all his learning about 
him in his head, will utterly be beg¬ 
gared and bankrupt if a violent disease 
or merciless thief should rob and strip 
him. 1 know some have a common¬ 
place against commonplace hooks, and 
yet, perchance, will privately make 
use of what they publicly declaim 
against. A commonplace book con- 
lahis many notions in garrison, whence 
the owner may draw out an army into 
the field on competent warning.” 
Davenant also alludes to this practice 
in his Preface to Gondibei t, without 
any exception the finest specimen of 
critical prose before Dryden. “ Nor, 
when, memory,”are his words, “pre¬ 
sented me by chance with any figure, 
did I la^ it aside as useless, because 
at that instant I was not skilful to 
manage it artfully; but I have stayed 


and recorded such objects till, by con¬ 
sulting with right masters, I have dis¬ 
posed them without mistake.” 

Of the diligence with wliich Jonson 
amassed his treasures, Mr. Gifford has 
furnished abundant testimony. His 
library abounded in choice editions of 
the classics, in the collection of which 
he engaged at an early period ; and 
we are told by Selden, tliat, having 
occasion during the compilation of his 
elaborate Treatise on Honours to con¬ 
sult the scholiast of Euripides, he had 
recourse to the well-furnished library 
of his “ beloved friend, that singular 
poet, Master Ben Jonson.” Butler’s 
patience in the accumulation of those 
sentiments and images which were to 
embellish his immortal poem, is equally 
notorious. We learn from Jonson that 
Mr. Thyer possessed, in Butler’s com¬ 
monplace book, something like Hudi- 
bras in prose; in which the poet de¬ 
posited, not such events and precepts 
as were gathered by reading, nut suih 
remarks, similitudes, allusions, as¬ 
semblages, or inferences, as occasion 
prompted or meditation produced, and 
might be usefully applied to some 
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future purpose. Such, observe? hjs 
biographer, is the labour of those who 
write for immortality; — of those, he 
might have added, by whom poetry 
was considered the utmost strength 
and activity of nature, and by whom 


die qualities necessary to the formation 
of a true poet were briefly summed 
up, in knowing well and knowing 
much. 

We shall continue our selection at 
another time. 


P^;RE LA CHAISE. 


On a Friday morning, in Sept. 1827, 
I set out to pay my first visit to 
Pbre la Chaise. Notwithstanding the 
advanced state of the season, the day 
was altogether delightful. It had suc¬ 
ceeded a niglit of heavy rain, the traces 
of which were yet slightly visible on 
the ground. Yet it was soft and warm, 
as a spring day in England ; and to 
heighten the resemblance, there was a 
light breeze, just sufficient to fan the 
cheek, and raise the hair, and make 
the hlood run cheerily to the fingers’ 
ends. The walk was long; and I 
made it longer by going once or tvvice 
astray. At length the numerous shops 
of sculptors and stone-masons an¬ 
nounced the proximity of Phre la Chaise. 
I approached it by the Barriere d’Au- 
nay. At the instant a funeral procession 
appeared turning the corner of one of 
the neighbouring streets. If I linger 
near the entrance, thought I, until an 
opportunity of throwing myself into its 
ranks offers, I shall witness the cere¬ 
mony of a French interment. I ac¬ 
cordingly proceeded leisurely to the 
gate. I expected an inscription; there 
was none—nor was the gate, in any 
respect, an object of the slightest in¬ 
terest. It resembles the gate to the 
back avenue of an old-fashioned de¬ 
mesne in England. In the semicircular 
recess before it there are tables and 
small booths, at which funeral crowns 
of immortelles (a little yellow perennial 
flower), and chaplets of roses, and 
bouquets of all sorts and sizes, are 
exposed for sale. Within the gate, on 
the right, stand the houses of the por¬ 
ter and the gardener, and of certain 
licensed sculptors and stone-masons. 
On the left are les Fosses Communes, 
in which paupers are buried at the 
public expense. A little beyond the 
lodge, and also to the right, is a piece 
of ground set apart for tlie burial of the 
Jews, against whom, strange to say, 
when we consider the period at which 
the cemetery was consecrated, some¬ 
thing of the ancient ban has been 


enforced, even in death: they are not 
suflered to mix their dust with that 
of the professors of any other creed— 
with infidel or Christian. The chapel 
is in front: it is, apparently, a tem¬ 
porary construction, and deserves no 
notice. * 

By the time I had seen and ascer¬ 
tained all this, the procession arrived 
at the gate. It consisted of eight 
mourning coaches and about twenty 
fiacres, followed by a couple of dozen 
people on foot, who, though, in all 
probability, knowing as little of the 
deceased as myself, were yet induced 
to walk after the hearse for some short 
distance by a superstitious feeling, 
common, I believe, to the lower orders 
of all Catholic countries. 

In the first of the mourning coaches 
were priests,,iri their usual magpie dress, 
attended by a little boy in a while sur¬ 
plice and red cloth cap, and a person 
in a full suit of black, silk stockings, 
cocked hat, and all the et cceterus. The 
Itearse followed. Then came the chief 
mourner. As these coaches passed me, 
I could not avoid being in some degree 
amused at the appearance of the dri¬ 
vers ; it w'as, if possible, more outre 
(I had well nigh said ridiculous) than 
that of their brethren of England. 
They were dressed in coats of rusty 
black, cut after a most curious fashion. 
Their heads were surmounted with 
cocked hats of an enormous size, and 
their legs buried in boots that came 
up so high as almost to supersede the 
necessity of unmentionables. When 
arrived at the entrance to the cemetery, 
I perceived that the mourriing coaches 
were permitted to pass through, while 
the f acres were stopped, and those 
who had travelled in them compelled 
to proceed on foot. The crowd moved 
on ; and I, after having followed it for 
a considerable distance along a road 
bordered with sycamore-trees, was be¬ 
ginning to think our journey would 
never terminate, when we reached a 
nearly circular place altogether free 
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frtim'tcirolMr Heine thaking the grave the holy-water 

' up) «a^ lhe^rleste and mourners joined brush, wh»eV had long before ceased 
the i^cesIdOii bn foot. The cofRn was to retain a >eingle drop of the precious 
then rejnotned: from the hearse to ires- liquid ; and ■ as I .turned away I fell 

■ itote held^ftbe <jbdertal«^ and tl»e spirit .of ^ilosophy rise 'strongly 

ib<e procession moved towards the arave within me. The bfuslv * saw was pass- 
ni double file, the two old priests form- ing rapidly from, hand to^^ hand ; and I 
ihgthe head of the column. Whfle the determined upon toteoving myself as 
coffin was removing, I had abundant soon as possible from a scene that had 
opportunity of observing it ; and, con- ceased to be interesting, and was now 
eluding from the number of mourners (to my eye, at least) ridiculous. I 
that thedeceased must have been a per- accordingly threw myself into one of 
son. of respectability, I was extremely the by-paths, and, after a few minutes' 
surprised, at the coarseness of its ap- walking, found myself upon a beautiful 
pearanc§., .In factjit 'was nerther more little level green, in front of a small 
nor less than a simple rectangular box, and delicately proportioned building, 
daubed over, apparently, with a little looking like a temple dedicated to the 
Mown pa^t, and without plate or de- genius of the place, and modelled after 
coration’*m.-vmy'kind.. The top part, our sensation of his gentle attributes; 
or ijdvceiltftiniy differed in some mea- but temple I must not call it, how well 
sure from the bottom, for it consisted soever it would become the name, since 
of three boards, one large, that was it is intended for a chapel in which the 
parallel to the bottom, |itvd*two 5 irrall, priests are to vend their prayers for the 
at obtuse angles to the' side^ but it souls of the departed. It is situated 
was utterly impossible to p^nounce mion the highest ground in tl>e ceme- 
at which end the head lay. As soon tery, and commands a prospect, the 
as i^e readied the gi'ave, the coffin was loveliness of which, though so often 
lowered into it; and after one of the spoken of, i.s, after all, a thing to be felt, 
priests had mumbled over, in uiuntel- but not described; and never, never 
ligible Latin, a few short prayers for did I more fully enjoy an hour of exist- 
the deceased, he sprinkled the coffin ence thsin while I lay stretched upon 
with bply water, and then handed the the green lurf, inhaliug'the clear, soft, 
bru«h to the other priest, who, having balmy air of Ftance^-and gazing with 
gone through tlie like ceremony, trans- the fullest forvpur" tff atfmiratiou upon 
ferred il;to him of the cocked hat, and the beauties of the scene before me. 

.vdepartedt in company wiili his coad- To my righj stood the picturesque 
, jtitor. Itrnnediately.upon-this a young heights of Montmartre, with its many 
inaDj dressed in deep moifrning, ad- vviiidmills, the mi^^e arms of which 
vance.d to the brink of the grave; it moved lazily in ttjnMceze. The whole 
Cantaji||ied the mortal remains of his city of Paris lay extihded at 'my feet, 
mother, and it was his duty, as the ouoh separate house aeuri'ig its head 
eldest son, to pronounce tUe funeral visibly and distincily into the free 
oration. During the delivery of the blue sky—the towers, the columns, 
first few sentences, his voice trembled the domes, the spires, asserting the 
so much that they were not intelligible; full majesty of their height; while the 
but I could collect from the remainder wreaths of smoke, that would occa- 
ofhis speeclithat he praised his fMirent, sionally shew darkly for one moment, 
as posSe.ssing those qualities we most in the next were lost in the purity of 
love in woman,— U ndemess, virtue, the surrounding atmosphere. To the 
and obedience as a wife; true and extreme left, oijevast vineyard seemed 
devoted affection as a mother; and to stretch away for and wide, from whose 
. sincere and humble piety as a Christian, leafy bosom the countless chateaus ap- 
liis language wa.s simple in the extreme, peared to r|^ like islands from the 
It was evideiitly an ovei (Inwing of the great deep, ^rmcdiately beneath and 
lieart-; and so mncli jsif genuine and around me lay Pere la Cliaise itself, 
proper feeling did he display, that, wilii its bowers..of roses, its groves of 
strange as the custom, the scene, and cypress, and its five-nnd-twonty thou- 
the persons around me were, I could sand monuments, offering to the eye 
not refrain from a feeling of oppressive every fentastic variety of form, from 
melancholy. The spell, however, was the lordly pyramid to the humble head- 
sooii broken, and I vesciied from my stone; and this vision of surpassing 
moralising mood, wlt^h 1 saw him lovelinesijwai^ all at once made present, 
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for the field of view was peffCctly uii- 
brokei), and knew no bouiidaty save 
ihe same blue line that marked the 
termination of the sensible horizon'. I 
gazed and gazed again, ^‘ dazzled and 
drunk with beauty ;" and God only 
knows when I might have been induced 
to quit the spot where I lay so’luxu¬ 
riously reclined, had not my gentle 
reverie been rudely broken by the 
sound of half-a-dozen drums, that as 
many blackguard drummer boys had 
commenced beating near the Barriere 
des Amandiers under the auspices of a 
■ drum-major. Now, the sound of a 
French drum is positively one of “the 
most discordant things in- natiird; in 
fact, in comparison with it, a -swine¬ 
herd’s horn doeS “ discourse most ex¬ 
quisite music.” Ihad,therefore,«nothihg 
for it but to wish the dfuinmcrs at the' 
devil, and transfer myself to the most 
distant part of the cemetery. ButjTas^J , 
was moving off to the right, lb 'put 
this my intention in execution, the fol¬ 
lowing inscription caught my^L’ye: — 
“ A la memoire de .Jacques I.ouis 
David, peintre Franfais. decedb en 
exil le 29 Septembre, 1825 . Son cceur 
est depose dans ce caveau, pibs du 
corps de son epouse, compagne de ses 
malheurs.” This is simple even to 
plainness ; but to ’'me if appears ex¬ 
tremely affecting, i remembered that 
' Darvid was^nxious to .resume, as far 
as the body might in death, his beloved 
country. 1 remembereci tog, with Bc- 
ranger, that the reigning family refused 
au asylum for his bones in that France 
wViich inherited his glory. True, he 
was their enemy—but in our day it 
argues meanness, bigotry, and folly, 
to carry hatred beyond the grave; and 
in this particular instance, the disposi¬ 
tions, without the courage of a tyrant.' 
The Bourbons denied Napoleon’s great 
painter a handful of Freijch earth ; but 
they dared not deny him a monuraeot 
in tiieir capital. After lingering here 
for a few minutes, I plunged into the 
wilderness of tombs, and availed my¬ 
self of the services of tlie first guide I 
met; but, invaVule as he was, he yet 
hurried me so rapidly forward, that I 
soon decided on dismissing him, and 
passing the time according to my own 
good fancy. I shall learn, thoyght I, 
all that the tombstones will not tell me 
by inquiries of those I Chance to meet. 

I therefore advanced ooce-more finne, 
and it was not long before I found 
.ipyself near the railing that incloses 
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the tombs of Mol ibre and La Fontaine. 
Here the bones of these men of mighty 
genius have, it is to be hoped, at last 
obtained a secure resting-place. 'They 
once reposed in the vaults of the Pan¬ 
theon ; but on the .restoration of the 
Bourbons, they, in imitation of the 
pomardcs. mA sans, mlatte^ of the Ile- 
voliition, violated the sanctity of the 
grave; and France and Literature wept 
at the attempt to cast di.shpnoUr upon 
the memory of two of her most favourite 
children. A little funher on.lies the 
monument which a nation's gratitude 
has erected to the metnoryjpf General 
Foy. It is very sipiple' consisting, as 
it does,, merely of a large flag or head¬ 
stone; but, in the breast of a Brfton 
and a freeman, it cannot fail to excite 
the most lively interest-; and as I gazed 
upon the vast heaps of Crowns, which 
completely concealed the grave, I felt 
a more than common glow, while the 
fbllcrwing lines. of Byron crossed my 
mind: 

“ And fitly may tho stranger, lingering 
here. 

Pray for liis gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom’s cliimijiiori.” 

These lines, it will be remembered, 
belong to a passage in Childe Harold’s 
J’t/^riwoge,jiuggested by the sight of 
Marceau’s monument at Alterkirehen. 

“ By Coblehtz, on a rise of gentle ground. 
There is a swjll and;simple pyramid, 
Crowning 'the 'summit of the verdant 
monud; 

Beneath its base are Iiero<s ashes hid — 
Our enemy’s: but let not that fi|^)id 
Honour to Marceau!” 

The passage, taken altogether (it is too 
long to quote), may be ranked amongst 
the finest ever written : in many re- 
9'fiects it is strangely apt; so that it 
could scarcely have escaped me, even 
had 1 not read on the top part of the 
stone, 

" HoNNEUR au GliNfiKAI. FoY.” 

I conld have been wgll satisfied witl^ 
this for his epitaph, under any circum¬ 
stances, and.fhought.it bordering upon 
the sublime; but, from association of 
ideas, I was positively delighted with 
it. Not so his friends, however. A 
little lower on the stone I saw, 

11 se repose do ses trnvaux. 

Ft 80S oeuvres Ic suivent;” 

and towards the bottom are to be found 

1- F 
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the following lines,, which 1 consider 
an excellent specimen of French taste 
in its worst form: 

" La France, en le rojant sur sa conche 
6tendu, 

Implorait un accent de cette roiz ch4rie, 
H^iaa! au cri plaintif jett6 par la patrie, 
C’est la premiere fois qu’il n’a repondu.” 

At each corner of the grave a spear is 
fixed, to which a black board, shaped 
like a heart, is attached. On the first 
of them is written, “ Jemmappes, 
1798 ;" on the second, “ Zurich, 
1799;” on the third, “Passage du 
Rhin, 1798;” and on the fourth, 
“ Waterloo, 1815.” 

He was, indeed, a brave soldier, but 
neither sufficiently great nor fortunate 
to be long remembered as a general. 
Nor was it for the blood he shed on 
behalf either of republican or imperial 
France that my lieart iiailed him as 
“ Freedom’s champion,” but for tlie 
fearless and tremendous energy with 
which, as a citizen and an orator, he 
so constantly asserted the rights of the 
people, encouraging others with his 
voice, and at all times nobly setting 
himself foremost in the danger. His 
health sunk under the perpetual ex¬ 
citement of his mind, and he fell the 
thrice-holy victim to his patriotism. 
W’ell has it been said by the poet, 

“ IKlas ! sa brulante ^nergio 

A fait sa gloire et son malheur; 

Son CGCur inspirait sou gf'iiie, 

Son gillie a brUii son ca::ur.” 

W'itlypespec? to the general impres¬ 
sion m^e upon my mind by the thou¬ 
sands of monuments I saw, it would 
be impossible fur rne to communicate 
any adequate idea. A man, in wan¬ 
dering through this cemetery, becomes 
exactly what Byron calls him — “a 
pendulum between a smile and tear.” 
Many of the epitaphs are affecting in 
the extreme, but there are others abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous. Some of the em¬ 
blems, too, are chosen with the hap¬ 
piest taste; such as the liour-glass with 
wing.s, which is the ordinary one; and 
tlte broken column flung prostrate over 
the graves oftliosewho have sufl'ered 
a premature death. Hut there are 
otliers of a far diflerent character; and 
to me the appearance of the flower- 
plats, into which many of the graves 



are converted,* though beautiful in it¬ 
self, seems ill-associated with the pre¬ 
sence of the dead. The chairs and 
tables placed in many of the tombs 
displeased my eye still more; but I 
could scarcely refrain from downright 
laughter, when I observed miniature 
likenesses of deceased fair ones em¬ 
bedded in the head-stones. This strange 
specimen of “a longing after immor¬ 
tality ” appeared to me exquisitely 
ludicrous; this posthumous pride of 
beauty, that would fain continue to 
exact the accustomed homage, under 
the guise of a sigh, for departed loveli¬ 
ness, while the form once so worshipped 
was now either swelling and festering 
beneath—an object alike loathsome to 
every sense, or else confounded with 
the earth on which we trampled — a 
thing without a distinct existence or a 
name. 

In addition to all this, there be 
many other things to drag your spirit 
downwards, whenever it may attempt 
too high a flight. You are perpetually 
ofl’ended with the sight of workmen 
passing to and fro, and the clank of 
the hammer and the wearisome grating 
of the saw are but seldom absent from 
your ear. Besides, you are often 
obliged to put a sad constraint on 
your risible muscles, while witnessing 
some of the scenes which you may see 
here enacted, gratis, upon any given 
tine day. The ladies, were it only to 
vindicate the titles commonly bestowed 
upon their sex, are, of course, more 
bountiful in such exhibitions than their 
rougher mates ; they appear at the 
graves of their relations in a dress in 
which you cannot distinguish a single 
stitch of white, and the prettinesses 
displayed in their grief are occasionally 
most amusing. The grand display, 
however, is on All-Saints Day, when 
at least a third of the population of 
Paris proceed to the cemetery in their 
“ inky suits,” and pay their respects to 
their defunct kinsfolk. 

Placards, too, which continually ob¬ 
trude themselves upon the view in all 
places of public resort throughout 
France, from a picture-gallery to a 
forest, are very frequent in Pfere la 
Chaise. They contain the police re¬ 
gulations for the government and or¬ 
dering of the cemetery, declaring to 
you, in terms extremely positive and 


• “ Ilsn’ont rien ouhlies — i7s n'ont rien appris,” the great dictum of Napoleon 
touching the Bourbons. ' 
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terse, what you may do and what you 
may not do therein, where you may 
walk and where you may not walk, 
together with much other information 
of the like nature. Amongst the rest, 
you are given to know, that the ground 
for graves is disposed of either for six 
years or for ever. It would appear, 
however, that, though latitudinarians 
in points of doctrine, and religious ob¬ 
servance, and profession, they are, ne¬ 
vertheless, curious in “Christian burial 
for I scarcely saw a single tomb upon 
which “ Concession d Ferpetuite " was 
not inscribed. 

Pfere la Chaise is surrounded on all 
sides by walls ; after Montmartre it 
affords the best position of defence in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, command¬ 
ing as it does the vast plain of Vin¬ 
cennes. In 1814 it was attacked by 
the Russians, under Barclay de Tolly, 
and defended most gallantly by some 
of the pupils of the military schools. 
The avails enclose, fifty-one ai^ients. 
Since its consecration, Pete la Chaise 
has been the favourite burial-place of 
the Parisians; but, like their salons, it 
is open to persons of all religious pro¬ 
fessions and opinions, of all politics, 
and of all nations. In this mute con- 
gr(;ss, therefore, there is no sect of the 
faithful or unfaithful, believers or un¬ 
believers, liberal or antiliberal, through¬ 
out the civilised world, without its 
representatives; nor is there any coun¬ 
try. Of late years, England has sent 
very many ; and, by consequence, be¬ 
stowed upon Pbre la tUiaise a number 
of its most beautiful and costly edifices. 
Indeed, in one spot I found myself 
altogether surrounded by monuments 
to “ our English dead." Now, there 
was something so very foreign in the 
aspect of all around, even to the vast 
extent of the cemetery — something so 
diametrically opjiosite to the unpre¬ 
tending beauty and reverent seclusion 
of an English churchyard, that the 
sight jarred upon iny feelings. I 
could not bring myself to believe that 
my poor countrymen “ slept wellit 
was not “ snug lying." I do not use 
the words in a .spirit of ridicule —by 
no means ; for these tombs, that might 
not elsewhere have claimed the slight¬ 
est notice, here assumed a thrilling in¬ 
terest; and as I stood amongst them, 
and read in my “ native English " me¬ 
morials briefly recording the fulfilment 
of the fate of those who lay beneath, 
involuntarily my eyes filled with tears 


as I thought of my own far home, of 
the living and the dead. These, how¬ 
ever, were not subjects to dwell upon 
iu such a place, albeit I was an exile 
in accordance with my own good plea¬ 
sure. So, to excite another train of 
ideas, not sad nor yet joyous, but sha¬ 
dowed with that gentle touch of me¬ 
lancholy which, whether drawn from 
memory of the past or boding of the 
future, adds depth and fervency to our 
most exquisite sensations of pleasure, 
I resolved to hasten my pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Abelard and Ileloisa. 
Once within its precincts, imagination 
could not well be busy with other 
iheinea than I.ove«and Poesy. Mine 
was not. The monument pleased me 
much: its form and architecture, more 
remote than any other within the ceme¬ 
tery, associated well with the remote 
dale of the story, which has exercised 
the genius of so many writers; and 
the effbcls of lime, here and there 
slightly visible on tlie massive stone¬ 
work, harmonised beautifully with the 
feelings of the spectator, seeming to 
assure him that every self-humiliating 
record of mortality had long since 
passed away, and that he now only 
gazes on a temple to unhappy Passion. 
Here, loo, the garlands, wherewith the 
French girls love to decorate the altar 
of the shrine (if such I may venture (o 
call it), seem expressive of a sentiment 
in which one can well avow a sym- 
j)athy; and, in my mind, the fregli 
flowers add a touch of interest to the 
scene — their bright Jyes contrasting 
oddly, blit very pleasingly,awith the 
rudely sculptured, time-stained figures 
that repo.se, after the old Gothic 
fashion, upon the tomb-stone. 

But, independent of all this, and 
iudependi'ut of the charm belonging 
to a thing so deeply hallowed by re¬ 
collections, the monument is in itself a 
beautiful object, and therefore could 
not fail, however tenanted, to secure 
the attention of the passer-by. With¬ 
out attempting to convey any distinct 
idea of it by description, which would 
be impossible, let me simply say, that 
its form is rectangular, its architecture 
Gothic, its appearance that of a sepul¬ 
chral cliapel; that the roof (from the 
centre and angles of which small and 
delicately sculptured steeples burst 
forth) is supported by ten arches, 
resting upon fourteen columns; and 
that a very ancient sarcophagus rests 
within. 
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Shortly after my arrival, a party, 
consisting of two gentlemen and a lady, 
approached. They were strangers like 
myself, but from a happier climate — 
they were Italians: the gentlemen nei¬ 
ther handsome nor well-dressed, but 
of polished manners and infinite good- 
liumour; the lady young, and very 
lovely— 

•' Heart on her lips, and soul within her 
eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her 
skies.” 

The consciousness that we were all 
there with the same object — the pro¬ 
bability that, as out eyes rested upon 
the grave of the unfortunate lovers, 
similar ideas were traversing our minds 
— and a look upon my part, meaning 
to declare it was not my intention to 
plead the privilege of an Englisliman, 
and stand by in sheepish and in sulky 
silence, answered the purpose of an 
ISnglish introduction ; and we chatted, 
quoted, and speechified, in a leash of 
languages, with tlie most perfect free¬ 
dom and enjoyment, I was quite 
delighted. I recollected, that in Eng¬ 
land a lady or a gentleman, with whom 
you were unacquainted, 

" Would rather see you damned 
Than make a bow to you 

and that, therefore, under such circum¬ 
stances, I should liavc been there con¬ 
signed (whether I would or no, for 
that’s the deuce of it!) to the tender 
mercies, dulceUtoiies, and interesting 
conversation of some bloated beadle, 
semi-anirnated sexton, or dilapidated 
verger: and then I looked upon my 
beautiful companion. All mortal plea¬ 
sures, however, must have a termina¬ 
tion. T was at length obliged to say 
farewell; the nu pla'utir with which I 
chose to take my leave partaking, it 
may be well supposed, more of the 
nature of a prayer than a parting salu¬ 
tation. 

Our conversation had naturally turned 
much upon the history of the monu¬ 
ment, and, prepared to find it strange, 
it was yet stranger than I even could 
have anticipated. On the dissolution 
of the Musce des Monumens Erancais, 
at the restoration of the Bourbons—an 
event aIino.st as injurious to the arts as 
the spoliation of the Louvre—the mo¬ 
nument was Iransferred, in its present 
stale, to Pbre la Chaise, from the garden 
of tliat iitsliliUion, where it stood sur¬ 
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rounded by all trees that afibrd a 
funereal shade, and by every species 
of monumental erection to the most 
illustrious men of France. It is to 
M. Lenoir, the Colbert of the nine¬ 
teenth century, that the country is in¬ 
debted for the sepulchral chapel, which 
he caused to be erected with stones 
■taken from the ruins of the Abbey of 
the Paraclet. The sarcophagus was 
sent him by an individual at Chalons, 
into whose hands it had fallen; and, 
by attaching a bust of Heloisa to the 
body of a female figure of the same 
century, he completed a statue worthy 
to repose beside that of Abelard, which 
is recumbent upon the tombstone, with 
the head slightly inclined forward, and 
the hands closed, as if in prayer. The 
bust of lieloisa is clothed in the con¬ 
ventual garb, the common costume, 
by the by, in statues of the period,— 
even the queens of the earlier dynasties, 
as may be seen at the Abbey of St. Denis, 
lovitig to rest in it by the side of their 
crowned lords. The sarcophagus is 
very ancient, being, as it is, the iden¬ 
tical receptacle in which the body of 
Abelard was originally deposited by 
Pierre le Venerable, at the priory of 
St. Marcel. But let me begin with 
the beginning; for it is curious to 
remark, that the same romance that 
attended the ill-fated lovers to the 
latest iiour of their existence attached 
itself to their mortal remains, which, 
though placed in the most sacred and 
secluded spots, like their living bodies, 
like them also for long seemed des¬ 
tined to find no repose. While yet 
sufi'ering under the illness which proved 
mortal to him, Abelard removed from 
the Abbey of Cluny to the Priory of 
St. Marcel. He died there, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. Marcel by 
his friend Pierre le Venerable, superior 
of the priory and abbot of Cluny. But 
Heloisa, desirous that her lover should 
rest beside her in the Abbey of the 
Paraclet, which he had himself founded, 
begged his body of Pierre, who, in com¬ 
pliance with her entreaties, had it dis¬ 
interred during the night, while the 
monks of St. Marcel were enjoying 
their repose, and transferred to the re¬ 
sidence of the fair abbess. After her 
death, lieloisa lay with Abelard in the 
same tomb; and that was in Petit 
Mouslier, a chapel belonging to the 
Abbey of the Paraclet. In 1497, the 
bodies were removed to the grand 
church of the abbey, and placed in 
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separate tombs. In 1630, Marie de 
la Rochefoucault had these tombs 
transferred to another chapel of the 
abbey, called the Chapel of the Trinity. 
In 1779, a monument representing the 
Trinity was erected in this chapel, ac¬ 
cording to the will of Catherine de la 
Rochefoucault. Both the ladies just 
mentioned were successors ofHeloisa 
in the abbey. To proceed, in 1792, 
on the abolition of monarchism through¬ 
out France, and the confiscation of the 
monastic possessions, they were trans¬ 
ferred to the parish church of Nogent- 
sur-Seine, together with the group of 
the Trinity before-mentioned, which 
was shortly after destroyed by the 
populace. Tlie remains of the lovers 
were, however, respected ; and in 1800, 
M. Lenoir had them removed to the 
Musce des Monumens Francais, whence 
(as has been already staled) they were 
conveyed to Pere la Chaise. The only 
thing regarding the monument, as it 
there stands, that I‘ could at all object 
to, is the situation; it lies tod low, 
and can only be seen from its own 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The view of the cemetery, however, 
from thence is extremely picturesque. 
You look up at heights, composed 
of ground very much broken, and 
thickly strewed (as it were) with mo¬ 
numents, and shrubs, and flowers, 
and skirted by a belt of huge trees, 


under the shade of which you walk. 
So that oftentimes, as you move along, 
gazing upwards, columns, pyramids, 
and sepulchral temples, seen partially 
through the foliage, appear suspended 
in mid-air, like fairy palaces arrested 
in their flight. 

Many of the tombs are very large; 
in general, too, they are very splendid; 
and the more so from the Italian marble, 
of whicii they are commonly composed, 
retaining its whiteness to the last. 
Tliere is a magnificent pyramid above 
Massena. The tombs of Lefevre and 
Kellerman are not unworthy of those 
who rest beneath them; but there be 
others of the foster-babes of Fame 
that sleep without a headstone. Al¬ 
though I searched diligently myself,' 
and did not spare inquiries, it was 
long before I could discover the grave 
of Marshal Ney. The workmen I asked 
seemed to dislike the task of pointing 
it out to me, and would only give me 
general directions in a low and hesi¬ 
tating tone of voice. At length, how¬ 
ever, I found it, near to the newly- 
made grave of Manuel. All around tlie 
sculptors appeared to have “ exhausted 
the pomp of wo ” in recording the death 
of men unknown to glory; but the long 
grass and four dark cypresses alone 
mark the resting-place of “ the bravest 
of the brave.” 
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We love politics — what Englishman 
does not ? Two thousand years ago, 
and more, the immortal Stagyrite laid 
it down, as a truth indisputable, “ that 
Man is waXmiew |«5». ” and what are 
we English but a national corrobora¬ 
tion of the accuracy of that accurate 
old (Ireek 1 Never, in the busiest re¬ 
public of the most unquiet of all lands 

— never, among the changeful Atheni¬ 
ans, discoursing and haranguing in 
every street, and court, and tower, and 

’temple, from Academus to the Piraeus 

— never could it with such truth be 
said that “ Man is a political animal,” 
as it can now, and here, in Reformed 
England, amidst newspapers and ma¬ 
gazines, institutes, unions, and know¬ 
ledge societies. 

We have heard it said, and, for aught 
we know to the contrary, it may be 
true, that they had no newspapers in 
Greece in the days of old. Whether, 
indeed, in these times, King Glho edites 
a Spartan Standard, or prosecutes an 
Athenian Examiner, is more than we 
can safely state: but we would under¬ 
take to demonstrate to every unpreju¬ 
diced mind, that the ancient (ireeks 
laboured under no disadvantage on 
this account, and tiiat wliat news¬ 
papers are to ns, orators were to them. 

Now, what connexion this disquisi¬ 
tion has with the subject of our destined 
musings is by no means clear; we are 
fur from denying the eonnexion — we 
only say, that we do not see it: never¬ 
theless, as this idea, “ dc oratoribus," 
was flitting across our mind, we thought 
it our duty to glance at i* a moment, 
ere, in sober mood, we pursued our 
allotted path. This, therefore, we shall 
do briefly. If, in future time, it again 
flit across our path, we may do as 
Pope loved to do with “ folly ”— 
“shoot it as it flies;” and, in that 
case, we will bestow more time and 
attention on the “post-mortem exa¬ 
mination.” 

We know that the question has often 
been mooted,whether newspapers lead 
the public mind, or are led by it. 
Some think the former, some the latter, 
and some think that both propositions 
may be true, to what they critically 
and knowingly call 0 certain extent. 


Although we should certainly like “to 
get up a paper-war” on the subject, 
we enter not now on the defence of 
either of these three opinions; we re¬ 
serve ourselvts for the future, simply 
suggesting, by the way, that it certainly 
is a tenable position, that, if the same 
question were started concerning the 
orators of Greece, there might be, and 
certainly would be (nay, we are resolved 
that there should be), three similar 
opinions upon it, even if we ourselves 
were compelled to write in defence of 
them all. 

As an instance of what we mean, 
take the oration of Theramenes con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the command¬ 
ers at Arginusse, as given by Xeno¬ 
phon. Now, by what criteria can we 
decidv; whether the public opinion 
at Athens forced Theramenes upon the 
course of conduct which he pursued, 
so that he was, in fact, only the spokes¬ 
man, tlie moutlipiece of the relations 
of tlie shipwrecked Athenians, and the 
organ of their indignation? or whether, 
on the other hand, he was a cunning 
magician, wlio apprehended a coming 
storm, and so resolved to raise it him¬ 
self? Xenophon evidently favours the 
latter idea, and yet the subsequent 
tenor of the life of Theramenes seems 
to render it most violently improbable. 
Perhaps, tlien, both hypotheses are 
partly true and partly false; and Tlie- 
ramenes, suspecting a “ movement,” 
placed himself in such a position that 
he could not only coincide with it, if 
necessary, but even lead it forward. 
Now, leaving Theramenes, it is, at all 
events, sufficiently evident that the ora¬ 
tors were the “ organs of the popular 
voice” in Greece, in the same sense, 
and in as many senses, as the news¬ 
papers are among us; and it may seem 
difficult to decide whether the term 
“ demagogue,” or “ people-leader," 
which was applied to the oratore, were 
not as cool a piece of audacity (and 
treason against the majesty of the 
people) as the phrase “the leading 
journal,” which has been arrogated in 
our times. Upon the whole, perhaps, 
we beat the Greeks in impudence; for 
individual orators did not, as far as we 
can remember,call themselves “people- 
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leadersbut among iis, every parti¬ 
cular journal daringly puts fortli a 
“ lending article 1” 

The general features, then, of both 
the ancient and modern “organs of the 
popular mind," or rather, voice, are 
the same. The aristocrats, the demo¬ 
crats, and the middle party, or waver- 
ers, have all in their day had their 
orators, and still have their “ papers 
and it may furnish emjWoyment for 
.some future Bekker or Bentley to point 
out the “ parallel passages" in the 
Hellenic orations and the British jour¬ 
nals. In order, however, to obtain 
verbatim parallelisms, it should be re¬ 
marked, that the authoritative We of 
modern journals must be changed for 
the more honest iywy*—I myself, I— 
of the Greeks. 

The question might here arise, whe¬ 
ther it be not equally true, that, as 
there were no newspapers among the 
Greeks in the days of Demosthenes, so 
there are no orators in England in the 
days of Oliver Yorke? On this, it 
is not so easy to pronounce an opinion, 
seeing that many who think themselves 
orators will undoubtedly read this ar¬ 
ticle. It would be what less polished 
writers than ourselves would call “pure 
fudge,” to pretend that one of the mag¬ 
nificent orations of Edmund Burke 
would be tolerated, for ten minutes, in 
the reformed parliament. When Sir 
Robert Peel shall be transplanted to 
the G pper House, how many persons 
will there be in the Commons whom 
any man in England would voluntarili/ 
sit to hear for half an hour ? And 
what have we out of the house? Alas, 
for the Cockneys! they, in sober truth, 
are no orators! for every orator is a^ 
poet (h if not iv ; and 

Cockneys—we grieve to say it — are 
not poets 1 Nay, we feel half-disposed 
to assent to the hard assertion which 
we met with, not long since, that an il¬ 
literate Cockney may be staked against 
the world, for most thoroughly sluicing 
with vulgarity the most delicate ideas 
of the purest genius with which he 
comes in contact. Our Cockneys, 
truly, are no orators 1 Shall we travel 
to Birmingham or Manchester in search 
of them? Heaven defend us! Let 
us haste direct to Liverpool (oh, that 
there were railroads all the way !), 
and cross the Irish Channel. If we 
stayed an hour in Liverpool, it would 
be to hear M'Neile — and Ae is an 
Irishman. This would refresh us for 


a while, and be a kind of preparative 
for Charles Boyton and Mortimer 
O’Sullivan. Yes, Ireland is the land 
of orators, as much as Scotland is of 
metaphysicians, and England of poets. 

But we suspect that we are wander¬ 
ing further than we intended : let us 
retrace. This digression arose from 
our mentioning “ politics.” We began 
by saying “ we love politicsand 
now, starting once more from that 
point, we again proceed, saying. 

We love politics — and who doubts 
it? Nevertheless, there are moments 
when politics become wearisome, and a 
newspaper an abomination; when we 
gladly turn aside from the highway of 
the world, where clouds of almost 
choking dust are flying, and busy crowds 
are jostling, and loud tongues are cla¬ 
mouring— turn aside to less trodden 
paths (and the less trodden the better 
for us), where we may think other 
thoughts, find other company, and 
breathe other air. When we are asked 
for a literary specific for a world-weary 
mind — a soothing anodyne for the 
carking pain of those many every-day 
anxieties included in the dark words 
“ real life,” we answer. Take up a 
Greek tragedy 1 There is a calm and 
soothing beauty in its very rhythm — 
the loveliness of perfect chastity! Yes, 
when Byron has become almost a bore 
—when even Southey and Wordsworth 
are unsatisfying — when Moore is not 
endurable, and you have mislaid your 
Shelley and Coleridge, and hunted for 
them vainly for an hour: when this, 
reader, is your case, as it is ours now, 
then do as now we do—take up a 
Greek tragedy. Be “not at borne’’ 
for four hours, at least; place within 
reach your favourite beverage (ours is 
brown sherry), and dispose your couch 
or easy-cliair (we prefer the former) so 
as to acquire the greatest possible 
degree of bodily comfort; have your 
Venetian blinds rather more than half- 
dropped (we hate a glaring vulgar 
light), and order your servant to enter 
the room once every three-quarters of 
an hour, to take care of your fire, if 
it be winter, to replenish your decanter 
in both summer and winter, but par¬ 
ticularly the former. Experto crede / 
Of course, you have a favourite author 
— we are for Sophocles. We open 

now on Antigone. 

• * * 

“ Fair as the moon” in her rising is 
the virgin-daughter of (Edipus — ill- 
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fated king 1 Breathes she not forth 
her whole soul in her first words of 
love, and piety, and lofty spirit, witii 
which, at their evening meeting, she 
salutes her gentle “ sister, loved Is- 
inene?” Beams she not a queen of 
beauty, with high and noble thoughts 
enthroned upon her stainless brow ? 
She, sadly omened child of prophecy 
and fate! revolving in her soul the 
destinies that lowered aroural her fallen 
bouse. The past, to be shuddered at; 
the present, “ a wo loo deep for tears 
and what yet viiglit be — unknown! 
Listen while she speaks : 

xsiven ’ieftrtym xapt 

eiffl'o <ri Ztvs rZt ati oUltrw xaxut 
'OsTo'd* vmi tri ^diffaiy rtXiT 

Is there not affection “ most musical, 
most melancholy,” in every sound ? 
English words may give the thouglil— 
the question is but simple, natural, 
though most sad — but can they ap¬ 
proach that deep-toned, mouriifid har¬ 
mony ? And if our Ihiglish cannot, 
what other language can ! 

“ My sister, loved Ismene I” 

says Potter; and he says well — ay, 
beautifully : for, albeit, it is not a 
translation ; those words, in their .sweet 
simplicity, give no slight portion of 
the real feeling of etiniliXfiiy — “ my 
own sister!” But who has translated 
the rich redundancy of that full-flowing 
verse? Reader, p/vmnince those lines 
again, and mark the frequent recur¬ 
rence of lire lameut-spcakiiig oi, that 
syllable of sorrow and wailing, and 
the low-soundiiig omega. * * * 

Mow read Potter’s version : 

“ My sister, lov’d Tsriieiie ! of the ilia 
Which S]>ruiig from tEdipus, conceives 
tliy thought 

One hy tlie hand of .love not brought 
on us, 

His sole-surviving children 1” 

Is not that miserahle? Is it a trans¬ 
lation ? About the first four words 
ihei'c is a certain Wordsworthian charm; 
and wc love them for it: but is not 
“conceives thy Iboughl” a downright 
barbarism, without even a rhymer’s 
excuse of “necessity” to justify it? 
But to think of rendering in Itimiy 
“ Ills sole-surviving child ren,” is enough 
to ensavage a saint! Who does not 
recognise in those doleful words some¬ 
thing of tlie feeding of Byrop’s Manfred 
— “I live!” “VKT I live!” V\'hy, 
plain English prose, though meagre- 


sounding enough, would be a thousand 
times better than such blank attempts 
at verse! See: 

“ 0 kindred, own-sister form of (my) 
Ismcne, 

Know’st thou ii single one of the woes 
from Oidipus 

Which Jove will not accomplish on us 
yet living?” 

Now, why lijijs Potter failed so wretch¬ 
edly, at the very outset? First and 
foremost, -because the ten - syllable 
blank-verse stanza is too short, and 
not full-sounding enough for Greek 
translation, in the hands of any but a 
Milton and a Shelley ; in the next 
phice, Potter has made the question 
refer to tlie post, instead of the/w/urc. 
Observe, the curses of (Edipus have 
been fulfilled ; the brothers have slain 
eacli other; the Avglve army is routed; 
Creon is triumphant 1 Now, from the 
dreary past, the dark-boding mind of 
Antigone anticipates a drearier faiurv. 
Though the curses of QHdipus are thus 
accomplished, sfiall we not ititt be the 
objects of the vengeance of .love, and 
STiLi, 1.1 VF. ON ? \Vhai further is there 
to be endured ? What new anguish, 
or dishonour foul, awaits us? 

6U'r akyuvov ov' artjs 
Otir out anfiov ov 

ffttiV rs KO.fX.bi't OVK O^UTT iyM KKKMV, 
vuv ri TOUT ail ipairi ^oku 

K'ri^vyficu hTvat trv ^r^arviyh u^ri&is j 
*^ 10^615 Ti Klltfi^Kouffas ; 91 m kavSdvSi 
11^6$ TOVS (pIkoUS ^Tti^OVTa TUV 
jca»d. i 

She stands revealed before you — the 
Royal Maiden—in the full stature of a 
pure woman’s dignity. From the first 
words of sisterly love, to the last ab¬ 
rupt quick questioning, “Dost know?" 
“ hast lieard ?’’ read you not her whole 
soul in every line ? And what a soul! 
With what gentle and chastened la¬ 
mentation does she glance at her sad 
fixlher’s fate 1 then, hurrying from the 
recollection, sum up her woes in words 
of bitterest suff'ering, yet teeming with 
all the sensitive delicacy of a spirit 
that “ felt a stain as a wound 1” Yes, 
such is Antigone i And surely, reader, 
with whatsoever feelings you opened 
the volume of her tragic tale—plea¬ 
surable or painful—they have passed 
away; and your soul and ours are 
mii.siiig with the lonely child of 
(Edipus. 

Lonely? Yes; wlioevercontradicts 
us, we say lonely! Survey Iter story 
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well, from first to last — think of her 
-when she led her blind old father, the 
exile of Colonus — think of her now, 
speaking to her lowly sister — think of 
her when on the solitary nightly plain, 
the stars her only watchers, she paid 
the last offerings of love and tender¬ 
ness to her brother’s corpse — think of 
her, arraigned before the tyrant of 
Thebes, when no voice of the sur¬ 
rounding multitude was uplifted for 
her, for piety, for love, for woman — 
think of her when. immured in the 
ghastly vault; and again, when dead 
in her dying lover’s arms — and say 
if she be not, in very truth, the “ lonely” 
Antigone 1 

And to/ig was she lonely ? Was 
there not her sister to share her suf¬ 
ferings, and so alleviate them ? Where, 
then, was she? 

We will not, for Antigone’s own 
sake, be harsh in judging of her “loved 
Ismene ”— 

jcaivcv avra^tX^ov 

No; let her speak for herself: /fnti- 
gone loved her, and so do we. She 
was not formed in Nature’s noblest 
mould. Site was a gentle girl (and 
we have known many such.), with 
melting voice and loving heart; yet 
soft, submissive (and timorous as a 
fawn), and bending, like the pliant 
osier, before every blast, and so re¬ 
maining unbroken, while trees of taller 
and nobler growth are shattered or 
snapped asunder. 

iK6v itvSui fivhs,’A.vrtyivft, (p'lXuM 

Ou6' fiiig CUT aXyuvii Ikit . 

“ To me, no word, Antigone, of friends. 

Nor sweet, nor sad, hath come.”— 

So softly speaks the gentle Ismene, 
with mingled fear, suspense, yet almost 
resignation. She is no companion for 
her heroine-sister. But upbraid lier 
not—think not that Polynices was un¬ 
loved by Ismene! She loved, though 
with a love far differing from her more 
ardent sister’s. And tlieie are, in 
“ this world of ours,” a thousand Is- 
menes for one Atiligone ; and perhaps 
it is well that it should be so, for there 
will be a thousand lovers for those 
Ismenes for one who will be cliarmed 
with the lone Antigone. Yet, strange 
to say, it will be difficult to find, in 
the whole range of Greek and lioman 
poesy, two Inirnan hearts more tho¬ 
roughly in love, a I’Anglais, than An¬ 


tigone and the royal son of Creon — 
the faithful Hmmon. “ What men 
call love,” is a variform thing. To the 
French, it is a pastime; to the Ger¬ 
mans, a species of philosophy (not 
Platonic); to the Italians, a matter-of- 
cour.se; to the English, it is a serious 
“ business.” So was it with Antigone 
and the son of Creon. This may, in 
some measure, account for the eleva¬ 
tion of character in both the lovers. 
It is true that Ilsemon does not make 
his appearance for a long time, and in 
the immediate action of great part of 
the tragedy he has nothing to do; so 
we care not so much for him : but we 
hold it to be a sacred truth, that the 
very fact, of such a heart as Antigone’s 
being under the immediate influence 
of the “ master-passion ” of woman¬ 
kind, was sufficient to give a lofty tone 
to all its actings, that an Ismene could 
never know, nor even understand. 

It was a brutal decree of the King of 
Thebes—the tyrant Creon—that Poly¬ 
nices, his kinsman and a warrior, the 
son offEdipus, king of evil fate, should 
lie exposed on the deserted plain, 

“ unwept, unhonoured, unentombed.” 

’Ext anXecuTcy, aTxpcv, alcivois yXvKVV 
iltroguiri wgof 

“ A treasure sweet 

To ravenous birds, on-rushing for the 
prey.” 

It was an act of dastardly tyranny, 
alike against the defenceless sisters of 
the dead and the deijarted warrior him¬ 
self. Let us, in order to appreciate it 
fully, recall to out minds the grave , 
and solemn sanctity wliicli Superstition 
(in the absence of true Religion, acting 
as the handmaid of decorous feeling) 
had cast around the ancient funeral 
rites. What else was it than an awful 
yet indistinct reverence of that super¬ 
stition which made the most enlight¬ 
ened of the Homans exclaim, while 
urging his arguments for immortality, 

“ Quura multis aliis rebus, turn e pon- 
leficio jure, et cteremoniis sepulcrorura 
intelligi licet; quas maximis ingeniis 
prsediti nec tanla cura coluisseut, nec 
violatas lam inexpiabili religione san- 
cissent, nisi Inereret in eorum ment- 
ibus, mortem non interilum esse, om¬ 
nia tollentera atque delentem, sed 
quandam quasi inigrationem commu- 
tationemque vita;,” &c.* What else 
was it which made even the majestic 
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“ Blind old man of Scio’a rocky isle ” 

record it as the height of misery and 
mishap that befell his Greeks at Troy ? 

UtXKat S’ ’iiptiftius tiiit Tfela'v^iv 

ttvTihi S’iX/u^M xinrftt 

Ola»o7ifi <ri wart. 

Thus, then, was it that Creon had 
decreed — his cowardly tyranny exult¬ 
ing over the fallen — that Polynices 
should lie exposed 

“ To dogs and to all birds.” 

Nor does it rarely happen that coward¬ 
ice and tyranny are thus allied. He 
knew that the brothers were both dead; 
from them, therefore, he had nothing 
to fear; nor did he dream of resistance 
from women ; and there were no other 
avengers of the dead. Had it remained 
for Istnene to decide, he would have 
been unresisted in his brutal wanton¬ 
ness ; she even urges to Antigone (and 
can we frown upon her timid gentle¬ 
ness 1), 

” But, O ! remember we are but poor 
w’eak women ! ” 

'AkX'iviieiTr 'rovrt fd.iv yuvttlx vti 

"rdpufitv. uf vr^es avSgag el) ftay/eufiiva. 

Yet Antigone was not to be moved ; 
she could not forget the touching re¬ 
quest at her last parting interview 
with her brother*— the last relic of 
her fallen house. He should not be 
outraged thus while Antigone lived 1 
And, even incensed at Ismene’s fears, 
she haughtily replies: 

Oo<r’ av x%\%vaatfjL our a,» tl ^ekeig in 

Tlgae'g'liv, tfteu y av nStAi; Sgavig fi'era. 

“ I would not ask your heli>; nor, if you 
wislicd 

To join me now, would I acceptyour aid.” 

Antigone has departed on her high 
errand. 'Tis night, and the din of life 
is hushed in rampired Tl)ebes! Pause! 
* * # 

A long parenthesis, we believe, is 
generally very much abused by the 
multitude; and that, to our mind, is 
prima facie evidence of its being a 
very good thing. At all events, we 
are not ashamed to confess that we 
very much love, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned, a cool, refreslung, di¬ 
gressing parenthesis; and this is, un¬ 
doubtedly, a good opportunity to in¬ 
dulge our propensity. We are sincerely 
suspecting that some may be of opin¬ 


ion, that our subject has been too hast¬ 
ily entered upon. Indeed, had it been 
epic instead of dramatic, we could not 
more rigorously have adhered to the 
canon of dashing at once “ in medias 
res," We explain, therefore, that it is 
our deliberate intention (resulting, cer¬ 
tainly, from the most conscientious 
conviction) to discourse of these events, 
at one time, as really “ transacted ” on 
the stage of life; at another, as only 
“ acted " on the theatre of the Greeks. 
We shall pass and repass ad libitum 
from “the living” to the “dramatical,” 
with the most equable temfrer; and 
this for two reasons: tirst, because it 
suits ourselves; and, secondly, because 
it suits the Greeks. To them, a tra¬ 
gedy was something more than a mere 
play : it was an union of the real and 
the ideal, to which, in our modern 
world, we have nothing cognate. 
Schlegel did well when he ridiculed 
the notion that the modern opera was, 
in any respect, like to the ancient 
dratna of Greece. To institute such a 
parallel, as he rightly says, “ shews a 
total ignorance of tlte spirit of classical 
antiquity.” He describes the one as 
almost all poetry, without music ; the 
other, as almost all music, without 
poetry. See. &c. He clearly shews, 
that we have nothing in our times like 
to the ancient theatre. The peculiar 
mixture of the real with the ideal, the 
true with the fictitious (if that word 
be not a kind of blasphemy), was the 
characteristic of the Greek stage : the 
mere building was rather an accommo¬ 
dation for the spectators than the actors. 
Not ordinary men alone thronged their 
stage, but heroes and gods of old re¬ 
nown; not draperied picture-work, but 
hill, or grove, or ocean-shore, was their 
scenery, with the clouds of heaven or 
the unobscure sunny sky their only 
canopy. What can be more “ real,” 
and yet, at the same time, more 
“ ideal,’’ than their tragic “ chorus ?” 
A band of philosophic spectators, ]ire- 
sent at every action of the drama, pro¬ 
nouncing verdict of praise or blame, 
sympathy or denunciation — what can 
be more “ ideal 1” or, in modern lan¬ 
guage, more “ unnatural V’ Yet what 
is more “ real ” than the truth hereby 
inculcated, that our every action shall 
eventually be judged at a high and 
unerring tribunal, before which the 
unvirtuous spirit shall quake for fear ? 


See Quiipus Colonens, 1, 14lO. 
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“ The chorus ” was a personification 
of the moral judgment of mankind, 
and is not that a “reality”—a type 
and a prophecy of a higher “judgment 
to come V’ 

The question, we know, has not 
unfrequently been put, “ Who shall 
write on the tragedy of Greece after 
Sclilegel ?” and it is about as intelli¬ 
gible to us as if it were demanded, 
“ VVho shall write on Shakespeare after 
Johnson or Warburton ? who shall 
comment on the llible after Bishop 
Maut? or write sermons after Blair?” 
Not that we are going to quarrel with 
Schlegel — far from it: he has done 
nobly, but not alt. We should say, 
however, that Schlegel seems to us to 
have this occasional fault: he imputes 
))hirosopliy where his author is follow¬ 
ing nature as his sole guide; he has 
an ingenious way of construing sim¬ 
plicity into art, which may be very 
fine, but strikes us as not very true. 
But enough of that, and enough of 
this parenthesis. Let us return ’to 
Antigone. 

* * * 

It was night in rum pi red Thebes! 
and the daughter of (Kdipus had been 
forth alone, to execute her task of duty 
self-imposed. The deed is passed — 
the darkness is passing 1 

“ Night wane.s! tie vapours, round the 
mountains curl’d, 

ilelt into morn, and light awakes the 
world!” 

The dawn is fast advancing! 'Tis 
come 1 l.et the chorus enter 1 ... Now, 
readers all, tragic or heroic, forget — 
banish from your thoughts for ever — 
the theatre of the nineteenth century ! 
Think not of the gas-lights—the sutlb- 
cating, confined air—the puny stage 
of Drury Lane, or its compeer, stat)d- 
ing, as Horace Smith* saith, in the 
“ strewed - w ith - cabbage - stalks - and - 
every-Saturday-mc!ning-swe[)t market 
of Covent Garden ; — forget all this, 
and think of a Grkcian theatre! .A 
broad space, on a green hill-side, 
spanned by a magnificent, uncovered 
semicircle, receding far and wide, in 


full light of day, and open air. The 
part which moderns would call “ the 
pit,” adorn as an orchestra for the 
choral dancers 1 They are entering 1 
Bethink ye! Thebes is at peace ! The 
Argive army is departed 1 All is tri¬ 
umph. ’Tis morning — the sun is 
rising in his might! 

’Aktis 'AtXitv, ri kuX- 
Xsrrat pariv 

©ij/Ja rut crgoTijaiv ipasf, 

'Afii^as /ixi^eegat, 

Ai^Koslaiv fiaXauru, 

T»v XtvKair-xiv'A^yaha 
liavret areiafciyia, 

^uyaix ar^ah^aff.aa a^uri^aj 

' Ov iji' eaftiTi^a. ya HaXvttiKu; 

ApB-i'is aiiictluv a/i^iXayuy, 

'O^tee xXec^a/a, airaf 1; yZa 
"ilt, uarl^iirra, 

Aiuxtis arri^uyi friyaaaos 

n«XXuy /jLiC a^rXajv, 

Eva 6' lararaxifioi; xa^vhrfi. 

Was not this ringing in the ears of the 
seraphic Milton when he burst forth, 

“ Hail, holy Light! offspring of heaven 
first-born 

Could Sophocles equal that ? Never! 
Not Homer’s self could surpass it. 
I.istcn to our blind bard of Eden: 

“ May I express thee unblamcd, since 
God is light 7” 

Look again, if your eye be not over- 
dazzled by gazing — look at that mag¬ 
nificent passage in the third book of 
the wondrous story of our lost Para¬ 
dise, where the “ vulgar constellations ” 
are “keeping distance due’’from the 
“ lordly ey^ ” of day ! There we have 
it!—all the golden lustre — the ;^«virea!s 
ufti^as ^xiipsc^aa, but elevated and sub¬ 
limed. The “ lordly eye!” 

Let us try this strophe in our own 
English. Potter’s is execrable beyond 
the first four lines — certainly not f/ic 
sense, if any sense at all. And yet 
Lord Byron said of Greek translations, 
We have enough of them, and more 
than enough I Heedless of his erring 
lordship, we perpetrate: 


Beam of the sun most bright. 

That on seven-gated Thebes has shone 1—I'hy ray 
At length bursts forth with all-surpassing light. 
Oh, Lye of golden day ! 


* See Rejected Addresses, on tlie “never-to-be-forgotten and ever-to-be-lamented’’ 
style of the Mornmg Post. 
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Hasting o’er Dirce’s fountain-streams. 

Thou the white*shielded Argive didst surrey j 
Before thy beams, 

He, though he came with all his panoply, 

A hastening fugitive with keen-urged rein did flee! 

Him who against our land upstirr’d, enraged, 

In Polynice’s doubtful strifes engaged; 

Who, with an eagle’s shrilly screaming sound. 

Hovering above, then lowering to the ground. 

Covered with snow-white wing; him with his host 
All arm’d, with many a helm wdth horse-hsiir crest uptossed !• 

Thus melodiously chant the chorus, « * * 

in strophe and anon in antistrophe. Now read on in silence; and, alter- 
At len^h the king approaches — the iiately, fear and hope doubt and hang 

•wily Creon. in suspense, while the truth unfolds 1 


• It is impossible not to be reminded, by this address to the sun, of a passage 
in the Nuhes of Aristophanes; the a/tiqas is strikingly like the 

magnificent line, 

"Ofif/LOt lya^ aKafiarsv fiXayiTTtu. 

“ For weariless blazes the bright eye of day.” 

We imagine that our readers will not be displeased, if we subjoin a literal translation 
of the whole of this beautiful chorus of “ the Clouds,” in almost Greek metres: 

’Aivaei Ni^cXeei 
'Aftfujusv ipunQa! 

thaytiToi, 

Ilar^at B<r’ ’ilntatau (ix^ua^ioe 
'T’^vXJUi/ iiri 

tva 

lnXt<favt7s g'xoariits 

Ka^mus r aXSo^svav hjiv 

Ka} yraraftay ^a/liay KiXx^iifiarx,* 

Kflsi irevTuv xiXa^avTx fix^ufi^o/ttay 
"Ofifix yx^ xsf'iQos xKxiAXToy nXxyiiTKi t 
Mx^fitx^ixti cv xuyxTf. 

AXX’ x9roxtiirdftivKi yilfas o/tfi^iav 
‘Aiayxrxs liixs auarliufti^x 

TtiXurKo^y a/jaftatt yxixy. 

Clouds everlasting, wo 
Uprise all radiantly, 

Dewy ones evermore circling free. 

From father Ocean deep roaring, 

'i'o the crags of the mountains soaring, 

Tresrod with greenery .J 

Thence we scan where the far-seen watch-towers stand, 

And the fruitaged plains of the holy land, 

When the hallowed streams sigh with a lute-like sound. 

And the wide ocean bellows in thunder around j 
For weariless blazes the bright eye of day. 

Flaming in purest sky. 

Then whirling the moist mist far, far away, 

In shapes all immortal we clouds may survey 
The earth with wide-glancing eye. 

Tlaa^ftyai ififi^a^a^ai, ' 

”EX^a>^iv Xiw^ay 
Xfeyx llxXXdlvl, tuayi^ay yxy 

• " A noise, like of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune,”— Colkridoe, Anc, Mariner, 
t " The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes.”— Shelley, The Cloud, 
t " Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.”—Co leri doe, Kubla Khan. 
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The Third Chorus. 

We like not thfese choral sages well 
enough to dwell on their second song.* 
Nor would we even linger here, but 
to listen to the harmony of their voices 
while they sing of the “ ever-watchful 
eye of Jove,” 

{Ai'a S’ tilt ixtu Ihrnf. — II. ii« 2.) 

and love, and hope, and fate, and 
human wo; while they praise rtav, 
iuvam — that Power before which all 
must bow, which itself decayeth not, 
“ nor waxeth old.” 

T«» eSf utrtis a/ftf troS’ i •rafrtyn^af, 

Out aicdftaToi dtwv 
MijvSf Se Su»a9'T«f 

Kartell! 'OXuftirtu 
JAtt^fta^osirrav aiykav’ 

Tt T etreira, xai to fttXXcf, 

Keti TO wjl* Itra^itirai' 

^tfitl SS’ aiSiv’ sjWM 

Bvarut triittroXii IxTt} arctf. 

L. 6V4. 

We dare not venture on Potter's 
translation : with one or two good 
lines, he has some fearfully bad. We 
must give our own in praise of “ thy 
power, () Jove 1" 
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Repose, enfeebling all,'unnerves not 
Thee! 

And while th’ untiring months succes¬ 
sively 

Roll round, unworn by age Thou rul’st 
on high, 

Midst the bright splendours of th’ Olym¬ 
pian sky; 

While man—time past, or present, or to 
come — 

In all things finds that sorrow is his 
doom! 

And is there, then, no “ light shining 
in the darkness ” of man’s fate ? No; 
there seems none! In the rapt vision 
of a younger child of the muse, bright 
" Hope enchanting smiled, and waved 
•her golden hair 

but not so with the bard of Colonus : 

'A yoiQ ih irtXu’icXa.yxToi iktrif 
UtXKtit /iit tvans ivSgiiv, 
lUXXoTt S’ atrara xtu^ntut i#«raiv. 

L. 61r. 

To him it is “ much delusive Hope,” 
and Love itself is “a deceit;” and of 
Fate (chill, cheerless abstraction!) he 
mournfully complains: 

T« xttKtt ioxuv Kot iif^Xa» 

T^' ijctfc£v, oral 

Bias &yit Vfos drat' 

n^avo'K S’ eXiytiTTov ^^ow txTOf otTas.f 


K'lx^oTof oipofttyai ^oXuri^arty, 

OS visits lia, 

MuffTtiixoi ^oftot 

’£v nXiraTs ay'iaif avetSuxvurcti, 
Ougavi/j/f Ti ^io7s SwgWjwara, 

Nasi xai JtydXptaeni, 

Kcd ptaxu^ti* itguTCtreu, 

HufTS^avoi Ti heut, ^uirleu, faX'ieu, ri 
llatTo^arctis Iv aipattt, 

T i^tgpi^aptiiKU Jl^tptlec 
livKsXaiiuii TS ‘t^sHtf/taTtc, 

Kai Mtuffa lia(u^^t/Mi ttixSi. 


Shower-scattering virgins, we 

Come where triumphantly 

Pallas dwells— land of man’s majesty, 

J'he fields of old Cecrops plough-broken ; 

Where are honoured, with rites unspoken. 

Temples of mystery; 

Where, in pomp and in holiness, evermore shine 
The gifts of the gods in sainted shrine ; 

W here are statues the fairest, and lofty-roofed fanes ; 

Wliere are sacred priests and processional trains j 
Where banquet and chapleted sacrifice 
Is ofiTered evermore, 

When in young spring-time fbr Bacchus arise 

Choral contcndiiigs of soft melodies, » run 

And of flutes with deep-sounding roar,—W. S., Qtt. Coll, Oxon. 


• We have less remorse in omitting some choruses, as they have been recently 
translated, with some ability, by Mr. Anstice. 

-f Literally, “ Kvil seems good to him whose mind the god^ impels to evil fate, 
and lie lives for the least time apart from wo.” Another version ol ” Quem Deus 
vult,” &C. 
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*' For oft ’tis said, that when the gods 
decree 

Some wretch to dark and fearful de¬ 
stiny. 

The fated man nor good nor evil knows. 

But rushes on to meet the coming woes. 
And with a desperate speed to quick 
perdition goes!’’ 

But enough, enough of this vague 
philosophising sentimentality 1 Well 
may every dull commentator borrow 
from liis dull brethren who went be¬ 
fore him the profound conclusion, that 
the poet gave a servile chorus to the 
Thebans, to gratify the malice of their 
Athenian foes. When deeds of ty¬ 
ranny, and injustice, and cpelty, are 
transacted before their eyes, is this a 
fit employment for these moral cen¬ 
sors? Is this the time for them to 
repeal their inappropriate generalities 
and poetic sentences? Was it not for 
these old men to lift their voice in 
defence of innocence and virtue ? 

A crisis is arrived. Antigone is con¬ 
victed of piety to her brother and the 
gods, and of disobedience to the man¬ 
date of Creon. Death was the afore- 
thi'catened punishment for the otfence: 
will it be executed ? 

The voice of Creon is high with 
passion, the chorus are submissive to 
his will; even Ismene is almost dumb 


with fear: but Hmmon approaches, 
and Antigone is Ilmmon’s betrothed 
bride. 

Td% tlfi/itrS-’ fid»Ttaii> virlgrigav. 

Between the lather and the son long 
dialogue is held, 

“ With dauntless words and high 

but the monarch is inexorable, and in 
tones of bitter insult declares, that, 
even in her bridegroom’s presence, she 
shall perish. The frenzied youth rushes 
forth in his despair, and, as he departs, 
again is the chorus heard. Are they 
about to interfere between Antigone 
and death? No 1 far otherwise. Both 
sisters they would have sacrificed, had 
it been Creon’s will — 

“'Afijia avrk kou iieiretK'nheu vsif; i 

But Ismene he spares; and while 
against her sister the command goes 
forth to prepare the rocky cave, and 
while with rites of mockery they con¬ 
sign the living virgin to her lonely 
tomb, tlie clioral Thebans tell of the 
“ fierce blood that boils in the veins of 
youth,” and, with slight allusion to 
Antigone, sing of tiie universal power 
and strength of Love ! ——- 

But the song itself is beautiful. IjCt 
us not pass it over: it well sets forth 
thy praise, unconquerable Love 1 


Fourth Chorus. — Strophe, 

"Egaif aulxctri 

“iCfaij, i'f ivKr^fiairi ■riTTiit, 

“Of tr fiaXa.Kous •jra^uaiii 
NsawSaf hnv^svuc 
Moiras S’ iivre^vrifriog, ’iv r' 

'Aypstifiott aiXaif' 

Ksi v put’ dS-ecydraif ovStif 

"Ouf' sir’ av- 

Squirm. 0 S’ ftiftrivt. 

Love ! unconquerable power! 

Love 1 who coin’st with wealtliy dow’r! 

Who on cheeks so delicate 

Of the virgin sleep’st in state ! 

Now thou art wandering over the ocean — 

Now in the rustic halls away ; 

Nor the immortals escape tliy emotion. 

Nor men, the creatures of a day: — 

He who embraceth thee with frantic fury maddens ! 

Antistrophe, 

Sv >:,eu iixalav oH'iKaui 
^^tvaf va^affpras Xufia:" 

xa'i rei&t nlxos 
Buvat/upv i’xfff vaja^af' 

S’ ita^yiis 

'HvftfttS, Twv ftiydXut aed^sS^oi 

0tariu»!y'dficax»s 

/ItPi 'Ap^ailra, 
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E'en the just to deeds of ill_ 

'J hou compeU’st, for ruin still; 

Tliou alone this kindred strife 
Hast excited into life! 

Now is it conquering! from the eyelids clear shining, 

Love of the beauteous virgin-bride — 

Love, the dispenser of laws fate assigning — 

With that matchless power allied 
Wherewith, all sportfully, fair Aphrodite gladdens! 


Here, if we were disposed to be 
spiteful, we might indulge ourselves 
by quoting a few pages of what have 
been called “translations" of this ode. 
Alas 1 every schoolboy who has in¬ 
dited sonnets, and thumbed Sophocles, 
has “ had a touch ’’ at this touching 
Hymn to Love. However, we spare 
them all; we once were schoolboys. 
We turn, tlien, from those who tried 
to translate this passage, and did it 
not, to one who tried not but did it. 
Yes—let who will deny it—if to trans¬ 
fuse the whole spirit of the original be 
to translate, then Walter Scott has 
translated tlie first strophe, at leasts of 
this chorus. Who can mend this ? 

“ In peace, Love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green : 
l.ove rules the court, the camp, the grove. 
And men below and saints above. 

For love is heav’n, and heav’n is love I” 
Lay of Last Minstrel, c. ii. st. iii. 

Such is the Hymn to Love; and wc 
feel young and happy, and filled with 
the spirit of l.ove, as we read it now, 
even as when first we read it. There 
comes over our spirit the recollec¬ 
tion of other, holier days, and holiest 
thoughts and feelings. The golden 
gates of Memory’s loveliest cliambers 
seem unbarred, and star-like forms are 
gleaming in the twilight obscure. A 
fairy hand seems beckoning onward. 
Tliere are scenes unlrod for years, even 
in tliouglit — difl'erciil, oh 1 altogether 
different, from all that now is; for now 

“ Rarely, rarely comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight!”— Shelley. 

But we are forgetful of Antigone. 
The Theban chorus sang the praise of 
love, but little had they of its spirit. 
Let us not imitate them — it would be 
foul impiety! Scarcely have they con¬ 


cluded the song of love, when Uiey 
shew forth the spirit of hate; and in 
the pauses of the mournings of An¬ 
tigone they cast in deadly mockery: 
they rend her heart once more by re¬ 
calling her father’s woes, and her cup 
of sorrow overflows afi’esh. 

The events of the fatal day crowd 
on in fas] succession. Another cold 
choral strain is sung. Was there no 
sneer in that song, which, while it pre¬ 
tended to find lofty parallels* for the 
fate of the daughter of CEdipus, se¬ 
lected those deaths which were the 
punishments of crimes 1 The dirge 
has ceased — listen! The lamentation 
of Antigone is heard no more: she is 
left alone, “ the bride of death.’’ 

» * * 

Long time has not passed, ere the 
King of Thebes is confronted by the 
blind old prophet Tiresias, whose sure 
denunciations had been fulfilled on 
CEdipus and his race. The stubborn 
monarch is bowed with difficulty from 
his stern purpose; but, after bitterly 
reviling the seer, he is forced to send 
forth the order that Antigone be re¬ 
leased. lie himself must seek out the 
corpse of Polynices, and see its funeral 
rites performed; and tlien, wliile he 
and his attendants depart on their 
“ errand of mercy ’’ to the imprisoned 
maiden, again the chorus sings: but of 
what?—Tlie praise of Bacclius ! “god 
of the many names !’’ 

’lai 

X«j«y’ vu^ia» 

i’Bsy/xdruv sWiWaTS 
Ila;, Aios ytvt^^.ov, 

^a7s afix ^rs^iToXit- 
ffiv at tri ftanofiivai -irdm/^ai 
Xt^susva'i, Tov 
Tafiixt 

All hail, choir-lcader of flame-breathing 
stars! 

Hail, ruler of the voices nightly heard ! 


• If we must have a parallel, perhaps the Hindoo *' suttee ” is the best, in many 
respects, which can bo found. 'I'he phrase, “ biide of death ’’ rvin^tieu), 

is a complete orientalism, and frequently applied to the suttee. The passage here, 
commencing xXxm Kxi irfcuiit i'g;aw’, 1. 817, is very applicable to them. 
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Child sprung from mighty Jove, thyself 
reveiil, 

With all thy Naxian nymphs who serve 
around thee. 

And round thee madly revelling all night 
long. 

Thee celebrate with dance, their lord 
liicchus! 

Scarcely the strain has ceased, and 
a breathless messenger bursts among 
the multitude, assembled with their 
queen, with the overwhelming tidings 
that the cave is opened and Antigone 
is dead. Scorning to die a bitter, lin¬ 
gering death, she had strangled herself 
in her despair; and was thus found 
by Ha:mon, who had hastened to her 
prison —now, indeed, her toinb. The 
voice of the wailing lover was heard 
by the king, as he approached. He 
draws still nearer. The dead Antigone 
is lying in the arms of her bridegroom 
— her loveliness all distorted — the 
twisted scarf* of her lightly flowing 
robe just unbound from her neck — 
her forehead dark — her lips white — 
cold : — she is dead 1 Sudden the 
maddened lover hears the voice of 
Creon, and rushing forward with his 
“double-edged sword,” he would have 
slain him ;f but, failing to do so, he 
buries the weapon in his own side. 
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With his feeble, failing arm, he once 
more embraces his virgin-bride, and 
stains with his blood her pale and 
lukewarm cheek ; and with her he 
dies 1 

jft « « 

Staggering beneath the stunning 
blow, the humbled monarch was re¬ 
turning to his palace, and another 
messenger met him. The unhappy 
mother of an unhappy son, Jocasta 
the queen, is no more. By her own 
hand she, too, has died — for llffimon 
was dead I 

» * » 

Groaning under the enormous weight 
of heaven-sent suffering, Creon trem¬ 
bles and stands aghast. He looks on 
every hand for aid, and finds it not; 
and, as we gaze upon him, we have 
almost a sympathy with the wretched, 
fallen king 1 

The scene closes 1 Ages have closed 
ov(jr that scene, yet shall it not be for¬ 
gotten ; for its memory is embalmed 
in unfading poesy, ever young. Nor 
shall it cease to thrill those who rccal 
it, as we do now, with awe, and pity, 
and sadness, so tong as there are human 
hearts that feel for human wo. 

Alas, for the house of (Edipus! 


• The light robe worn over the tunic might flow loosely over the body, or bo 
gathered up into a scurf, or ulniost a girdle. 

-f- Aristotle, and the rest of the critics following in bis train, censure the attemj)t 
of llauiion to slay C/reon, as an instance of bad taste in Sopliocles; but we suspect 
that the poet knew, almost as well as his critics, what he was about. 
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GALLEUy OF LlTERAaV CHARACTERS. 

No. LXXI. 

FRANCIS PLACE, ESQUIRE. 

Tins hero was found, we believe, in a dust-pan, upon the steps of a house in 
Si. .James’s Place, about sixty years back, by an honest Charlie, who forthwith 
conveyed him to the next workhouse, where (for these were unenlightened limes) 
the little stranger was kindly taken care of. He was christened Francis, that 
being the surname of his wet-nurse ; while, in lieu of patronymic, they gave hira 
Place, as a memorial of the locality where he had been discovered. Such were 
the bulrushes out of which Westminster drew the future Mose^ of the Preventive 
Check, — a philosophical decalogue well worthy to supersede the 6rst, which it so 
boldly contradicts, particularly in the absurd article about murder. 

Tlie Mount Sinai of the new lawgiver is, we need hardly say,.a certain tailor’s 
shop at Charing Cross. It was there that Johnson said he delighted to contem*^ 
plate “ the full tide of human existence." It is th«re Place has erected his grand 
for the salutary purpose of arresting this same tide, and causing it, 
utterly deserting the ancient and perilous water-course, to wander innocuous 
amidst the sands and shallows of the Palus Pseudaphrodisiaca'. 

'Phis is the magnum opus of the sagest of the snips; but he has also contributed, 
in many lesser matters, to the expansion of our intellects. Place soon learned 
to take a just measure of the fundamental features of the old system ; and 
declared war, to the scissors' point, against those grievous humbugs, the Boroughs, 
the Peersl and the Church. Not finding it convenient to withdraw his attention 
wholly from the shop, he delegated the task of parliamentary warfare to various 
subservient journeymen in succession. Such was Burdett—such was Hobhouse 

— and such is Evans; we say is, for we liope ttiere is no chance of the gallant 
lieut.-general having been personally dealt with after the tender mercies of Mina. 
VVe nnderstantl, liowever, tliat Place has now feathered his nest to a comfort¬ 
able extent j and trust we may therefore look with confidence to see himself at 
no distant period within the walls of the House, not of Call, but of Commons. 
He is as well entitled to sit there-as any philosopher of the ara — we don’t 
except Buckingliani, VVakley, Bowring, or Roebuck; all his equals in birth, his 
inferiors in wealth, and his superiors in impudence alone. Like him, they all are, 
we believe, or have been, Westminster Reviewers; but it is well known that Place’s 
articles were always more prime than any of theirs. He had a wider range, too; 
being, in fact, in its palmier days, at once the Jeftiey, the Playfair, and the 
Sidney Smith, the critic-poetical, the critic-mathematical, and the critic-theo¬ 
logical, of the grand organ of Benthatnism. 

VVe desire to see such men in parliament—nay, in office : it is our fervent 
wisii to see Place liimself in Downing Street, where he would certainly look the 
thing a good deal better than Spring Rice, whom we are confident he would 
jnonounce a disgrace to any reputable sbopboard. We are weary of seeing the 
loaves and fishes abandoned, by those who have the real power in this land, 
to such miserable mendicant imbeciles, the very dregs and sweepings of the 
doomed and fated aristocracy, as .lolinny Russell, Morpeth, Mulgrave, and 
Duncannort, togciher ■with such a handful of time-serving scamps, traitors to the 
Pichs that spawned them, as Hobhouse, Rice, Ellice, Wood, and Tallow Tomson. 
Away with these paltry mimes!—the lime is come when the real actors ought to 
be bounding on the stage ; while such despicable tools should shrink behind the 
scenes, there to perform the obscure, as well as dirty work, for which alone nature 
and art have qualified them. Aw.ay with these dwarf monsters! despised, far 
below the mark of that rather respectable.sentiment called haired, by every Tory 

— loathed in his secret soul by every Liberal, who does not happen eitliea- to 

have been begotten by “ some tenth transmitter of a foolish face,’’ or to have 
first fawned upon and then spurned the crawling nastiness of his native mud. 
Away with all such, we say. Give us men to whose proceedings we can apply 
some rational standard of calculation — honest, out-spoken fractions of men 
even; any thiiig but this base convention of hypocrisy and cowardice, whose 
God is their belly. ^ , 

■ : VOI.. Xmv.N-b;>M-X VI.' , ■ ^ ^ f '• 
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Memoirs of a Homicide. 
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MEMOIRS OF A IlOMlCinF,. 


I HAVE lived forty and five years, and 
am already gray, broken, and worn as 
one (bat bath completed tlie full days 
of man. Twenty-four of these years 
liave 1 spent without a friend or an 
associate,— pitied by the benevolent, 
shunned by the careless, and feared by 
the timid. I scorned and haled them 
all. I have had no part in the world, 
and no sympathy with aught it holds 
or held. My affections, my sympa¬ 
thies, my natural desires, have been 
torn away from their native seats, and 
continue a part of myself on^ as the 
dead and broken boughs which hang 
beside the parent trunk are yet a por¬ 
tion of the tree. Most men, when the 
first fierce blastof gricfwhicli bent them 
to the earth has passed over, are per¬ 
mitted to rebound from beneath the 
blow, and to recover again their elasti¬ 
city and vigour; but in me there has 
been no recoil. Like the tree which 
has been blown to the ground, and up¬ 
rooted, I continue to live though pro¬ 
strate ; but produce no fruit that may 
arrive at perfection, and serve only to 
encumber the earth with my deformity. 
Five times have I written an account 
of my miseries, because 1 felt a fierce 
excitement, whilst thus grappling with 
them, that might almost be termed a 
pleasure, and was belter far than the 
continual endeavour to flee from 
thought; but I as often burnt the njir- 
rative, lest it should become a witness 
.against me. I am now calmer; the 
fire within has well-nigh consumed its 
fuel ; the throes which for so many 
dreary years have without intermission 
convulsed me wax somewhat fainter; 
—I will write my history again. 

I shun the first twenty years of my 
life,—they were happy years ! or seem 
so now. I know aioi why, but it pains 
me more to dwell on what I then was 
than on what lam; 1 cannot think on 
that period without agony. I was 
twenty-one years old when quartered 
with part of my regiment at Carlisle. 
In the neighbourhood resided a country 
geqlleman, whose son was my friend— 
my intimate friend. 1 was glad to be 
quartered iu a place where 1 might 
daily enjoy his society. One day we 
met at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
tiiice; two or three of my brother 
officers, and some of the neighbouring 


gentry, were also pre.sent. It was after 
dinner; we were all warmed with 
wine ; some were more than usually 
loud and vehement, and 1 was more 
than usually bitter and sarcastic. With 
that evil iiabit I had been cursed from 
my youth up. It was not that I then 
hated all mankind, and was as unfeel¬ 
ing as I since became: I then possessed 
a spirit ardent, a temper generous, a 
heart warm with the liveliest affection 
for all who loved me with equal frank¬ 
ness, and whom I knew to be generous, 
and warm-hearted as myself; and my 
friend—my intimate friend—knew me 
to be such. But at limes, when a 
cloud of ill-humour would hang over 
me, either from indisposition of body 
or from disgust at feeling myself ne¬ 
glected, and finding others more at¬ 
tended to than they deserved, I was 
accirstomed to relieve my discontent by 
giving utterance to keen and biting sar¬ 
casms. On this fatal day I liad sat 
de[)ressed and silent, except to make 
some bitter allusion, or exercise unjust 
severity ; whilst my friend was loudly 
declaiming on every toj)ic that came 
under discussion. Whilst inveighing 
against the rascality of poachers, he 
mentioned that he had lately severely 
chastised a scoundrel whom he caught 
with a hare in his possession on his 
father’s proj)erty. “ Yes,” I observed, 
“ no doubt, just as you chas(i.sed the 
butcher’s boy, at Eton, when you had 
run against him in your burry, and 
then kicked him for being in the way. 
St. George! I shall never forget the 
.speed with which he returned the com¬ 
pliment, and proceeded to beat you so 
sincerely that you roared for mercy, 
though you were then about eighteen 
years old, and thought yourself anotlier 
Diomedes.” There was a general 
laugh at my friend’s expense. As for 
him, he turned pale with rage, and 
faltered with confusion: had he been 
in a more temperate state, he would 
have laughed with the rest; but as it 
was, after gasping for articulation, he 
could only find expression for the 
words, “ You lie! you lie!” I laughed 
at him; but,looking round, I .saw dis¬ 
may painted on the features of the rest 
of the company, who kept their eyes 
bent on their dessert-plates, and scaped 
to believe that I had been deeply in- 
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suited. Rage gradually took posses¬ 
ion of my soul ; the devil whispered 
that I had been mortally affronted ; I 
glared round the table, angry with all, 
but fastened my eyes upon him 1 had 
unwarrantably provoked, and muttered 
the monosyllable “ Dog 1" A wine¬ 
glass was instantly flung at my head— 
it was returned; and we were forced 
out of the room by different doors, with 
fire flashing in our eyes and fury burn¬ 
ing in our hearts. 

I sj)eiit that night with a foretaste of 
the hell I have endured ever since. 

In the morning, anger had entirely 
flown, reason and affection returned, 
and I longed to go forth and embrace 
my friend, but dared not, for I feared 
he would spurn me. I was determined 
not to challenge him, though I knew it 
would be expected that I should. 
Whilst I remained on the rack of un¬ 
certainty, one came on the behalf of 
— I must not call him my friend—of 
Henry Hartwell, to demand personal 
satisfaction for the insults 1 had offered 
him. No explanation was asked for, 
no apology demanded ; none, there¬ 
fore, would be accepted. 1 knew not 
what to do, nor where to turn,— so I 
agreed to the meeting. But 1 was de¬ 
termined that nothing should make me 
lire at the roan 1 most loved. I would 
solicit a reconciliation on the field — I 
would stand to be shot—I would even 
apologise,—but I would not take aim 
at my friend. 

We met. “ Harry Hartwell,” I be¬ 
gan to say, with a faltering voice, at 
the same time advancing towards liim, 
—“ Harry Hartwell!” but he smiled. 
Oh, God ! why did he smile ? 1 would 
have apologised, I would have en¬ 
treated, I would have prayed for a re¬ 
conciliation,— but that smile chilled 
mo. The seconds measured the ground 
—we took our stand — 1 scarce knew 
what I did. I fired above his head; 
he might have thought I aimed at him, 
but T did not. His ball passed through 
my hat. “ Are you satisfied ?” I ex¬ 
claimed, leaving my place. He turned 
from me. “ Give us the other pis¬ 
tols,” he said to his second. “ Mad¬ 
man !” I shouted ; “ will you force me 
to take your life ? I have already 
given you satisfaction enough.” An¬ 
other pistol was in his hand; my se¬ 
cond, a cold-blooded, systematic duel- 
list' led me back to my place, I trem¬ 
bled witli agitation. We fired. This 
time i aimed at him, and he fell—shot 
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through the heart. The same bullet 
cut the ties which bound me to my spe¬ 
cies ; I underwent a change almost as 
great as his. For some moments I 
was paralysed; I then tottered up to 
my victim; he was quite dead. It was 
a strange tumult of thoughts that 
flashed through my brain as I gazed on 
the body. I was perfectly calm; the 
violent convulsion I had just under¬ 
gone seemed to have cleared my in¬ 
tellect ; a sheet of flame glanced on 
my mir)d, bringing forth a thousand 
thoughts frorn obscurity ; and I saw 
the past, the present, and the future, 
displayed intensely bright in the vivid 
flash of that instant. 

I was'betrothed to an angel, whom I 
adored, and who loved me devotedly. 
My first thought was of her—her hor¬ 
ror, her distraction. I thought of my 
mother, bowed down with grief, and, 
with clasped hands and straining eyes, 
supjflicating the Al- Ha ! tor¬ 

ture 1 What was I writing ? 1 thought 
of my father—his gray hairs brought 
with sorrow to the grave. I thought 
of the dead ; I loved him, and he had 
loved me. Had he deserved this at 
my hands? Horrible! horrible! I 
thought of myself—an outcast—a Cain, 
branded with the indelible mark of a 
murderer — to be remembered only 
with anguish, to be pitied only by 
those who shudder. I felt that I was 
utterly, hopelessly lost. My mind 
grew dark; I lost all consciousnes.s. 

.Fast, fast we travelled ; but I 

only remember, after a long .interval, 
seeing the trees and hedges glide past 
the windows of the carriage. No 
object made any impression on me ; 
and I was only awakened when on 
board the ship by tumbling over some 
obstacle. Then I knew my misery. 

It was arranged that the person who 
accompanied me on board slioiild write 
to me; he then left me. I could write 
to no one — not a word. We soon 
sailed. 

The port we had left was Glasgow, 
and we were bound for New York. To 
me it was indifferent wliither we went. 
1 did not speak ; I scarcely looked up 
-for many days; and though the cap¬ 
tain wished to be attentive and kind, I 
rejected his civilities yviih such abrupt 
fierceness that he did not care to re¬ 
peat them. The sailors eyed me with 
wonder as I stood, day after day, at the 
ship’s side gazing on the waters; and 
they all moved away wlteq I strode by 
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them on my passage to the cabin to 
devour my tasteless meal. I ate little, 
and that little with haste, that I might 
return as quickly as possible to my 
post on the deck. My thoughts, I 
fancied, were easier whilst 1 stood or 
reclined in that spot than in any other; 
and the moments which press upon 
my memory most intensely are those I 
passed when pushed one day from my 
usual position by the mate and some of 
the crew, who had something to ar¬ 
range there. Anxiously I watched the 
completion of their duly, and when 
they left the place I hurried thither 
again, and resumed ray former attitude 
with something like relief. The spray 
and the rain were unheeded and un¬ 
felt, or, if felt, only moved me to smile, 
by reminding me how far I was placed 
beyond the influence of such petty mis¬ 
fortunes. 

At length we came to anchor off New 
York. Several boats from the shore 
came quickly alongside, and into one I 
immediately stepped, without bidding 
adieu to any person on board the ship, 
and was soon rowed to land. A host 
of waiters, who seemed ready to pull 
me in pieces, eagerly directed my at¬ 
tention to their respective hotels ; I 
selected the dirtiest and most ragged, 
and followed him to his inn, pleased 
with the idea of having mortified and 
disappointed his rivals. When we 
arrived there the landlady .asked what 
I would have done with my luggage. 
1 looked to my conductor, but, as he 
returned’no answer, I recollected that 
it was still on board the vessel. 

I need not dwell on every particular j 
enough to say I remained a month at 
New York, in expectation of a letter 
from England,— sometimes sitting 
moodily, for days together, in my little 
room, sometimes walking with the ra¬ 
pidity of a troubled spirit through the 
country in the neighbourhood of the 
city—observing nothing, heeding no¬ 
thing; but filled with such thoughts as 
a demon would have shrunk from ac¬ 
cepting in exchange for his own. At 
length the letter arrived, and as I held 
it in my hand unopened, and thought 
of those of whom it would tell—those 
who seemed brought nearer to me by 
this link, and whom such a mark of 
their unbroken affection (for so I would 
deem it) caused me to regard with 
more softened tenderness—I burst into 
tears. They were the first I had shed. 
The letter was from my friend. It 
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proved the climax of all I wa.s doomed 
to bear. It first told me that the writ 
of the coroner was issued against me 
as a murderer, and if 1 set foot again 
on my native land it must be only to 
take my trial as such; against this step 
it cautioned me. It then mentioned 
my parents, the wretchedness of my 
mother, the sorrow, the anger of my 
father; I was not spared,—no, I was 
fully made aware of all the misery 1 had 
caused. An annuity of a few hundreds 
was [irovided for me, and a London 
banker was directed to pay it as I 
should order. I hurried over this; it 
interested me not: 1 sought only the 
name of Susan Grey, and at last found 
it. She had fainted when she heard of 
my fate; she recovered only to become 
delirious: she was seized with a brain 
fever, and in eight days was a corpse. 
There was more in the letter, but I 
read no more; the cup of my despair 
was filled—the whirl of my brain w'as 
renewed — reason sank beneath the 
w'eight of woes,— and I roared with 
laughter till the room shook again 1 
What was the world now to rne ? I 
was above it,—1 was beyond its malice; 
nothing now could reach me. The 
torture that transfixed me I defied ; 1 
revelled in misery. Hut I dare not 
think now of what 1 then felt and 
thought. 

Two years 1 spent in watidering 
through some of the most savage wilds 
of North America. How 1 subsisted I 
know not; hut rny life was charmed: 
1 had no'wish to live, but could not, 
dared not, die. At length 1 grew 
comparatively tranquil,— the fever of 
my spirits abated, and 1 settled into 
somelliing like a sullen calm — dark 
and waveless as the Dead Sea. No 
joys could cheer me, no misfortunes 
sadden. The blasts of the world blew 
over without affecting me; 1 had lost 
the common feelings of liumanity. 
Hut the worm, within did not die, nor 
was the fire quenched. Such I was, 
and such have I continued. If it be 
insanity,—well! what if it be? 

On my way back to New York I vi¬ 
sited the Falls of Niagara. As I ap¬ 
proached them, lire roar of waters, 
louder and louder as I drew nigh, gra¬ 
dually filled my soul; and, for the first 
and only time, the tumult within my 
bosom was hushed. I stood on the 
brink of the precipice, and bent down, 
and with keen eye searched the depths 
of the wondrous abyss, and was pleased. 
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It was not the graceful sweep of the li* 
quid glass,as it rolled majestically over 
the edge of the Fall, that gave me plea¬ 
sure ; it was the roar, which filled my 
soul, and occupied my thoughts without 
exertion, that pleased me. There was 
a grandeur, too, in stooping over the 
precipice, and peering into the boiling 
mist below, that affected me. 1 was not 
quite withered. I staid here several 
days, until the impressson wore away, 
and the precipice ceased to awe, and 
the noise to fill. My thoughts were 
again active; 1 became again restless 
as before, and set forth to try the effect 
of new scenes. 1 arrived at New 
York, and immediately inquired for 
the first ship that would sail to any 
part of Europe save England. 1 was 
informed that one would sail for Brest 
in three days, and in it 1 secured a 
berth. As I wandered about the 
streets on the morning after my arrival, 
a woman ruslied from a narrow entry 
that led to some miserable dwelling, 
and, standing before me with streaihing 
eyes, exclaimed, “ Oh, sir, save us 1” 
“From what?” 1 said, coldly. She 
made no answer; but, seizing me by 
the arm, dragged me towards one of 
the houses. 1 entered with some hesi¬ 
tation ; it was a miserable cabin. An 
old and a young man, ajrpareiilly fa- 
llicr and son, were seated on a truckle 
bed in one corner. Dejection was 
painted on the countenance of each ; 
beside them stood three children, and 
in other ])arts of the room several men 
were engaged in making an inventory 
of the few effects. 1 asked my con¬ 
ductor what she wanted with me. She 
answered willi the usual story, common 
to all parts of the world, that they were 
an honest, industrious, unfortunate fa¬ 
mily, whose goods were being seized 
for rent, and whose bodies might per¬ 
haps be incarcerated for the same ob¬ 
ject ; that they were utterly ruined, 
and had no hope to escape fronr misery 
but by death, unless I would pay the 
landlord's demand of twenty dollars. 
I looked round—misery was strongly 
depicted in the faces of the whole fa¬ 
mily. 1 laughed aloud — ha! ha! 
ha! “ Fools and idiots !” 1 said ; 

“ do you dare to tell me that this is 
misery ? Because this paltry furni¬ 
ture, these trumpery articles, are about 
to be taken from you, do you pretend 
to be unhappy ? What though you be 
all sent to prison ; can iron bars and 
stone walls make men wretched ? 


Have any of you committed murder ? 
If you have, I will believe your story. 
Contemptible wretches! go forth and 
labour, and purchase new pots and 
kettles.” I turned to go, but yet 
was weak enough, out of pure scorn, 
to fling my purse on the floor at the 
feet of the woman, and left the 
house. 

Another time I was amused, if the 
bitter feeling may be termed amuse¬ 
ment, by witnessing the folly of man¬ 
kind displayed in a different way. I 
saw a number of people leaving a 
burial-place ; some stood in groups 
about the gate, discoursing, perhaps, of 
the virtues of the dead. I felt tempted 
to ask one of the most serious why he 
looked sad. “ Sir,” he answered, “ we 
have just buried a dear friend, one who 
was an excellent parent to his family, 
and to his country a valuable citizen ; 
it will be long ere we recover the 
blow.” Here the good man tried to 
sob. I laughed aloud. “ And so,” I 
said, “ .selfish and ungrateful! this is 
the return you make fur the benefits he 
has conlerred on you. You believe 
that his good deeds have entitled him 
to a belter existence, and yet you fain 
would have kept him here in daily 
misery, merely because he contributed 
to your comforts, and helped to feed 
your apjietites. Miserable set! if the 
man lived as you tell me, go home and 
rejoice that your friend is happier now 
than he was a week ago. 11 he was a 
murderer, remain here and weep.” I 
strode away, and left the senlimental 
group. 

Just before I left the hotel to em¬ 
bark, a person came to me whom 1 re¬ 
cognised to be the younger of the two 
men 1 had seen in the labourer’s cot¬ 
tage. lie talked of the eternal gniii- 
tude of himself and family, said he 
wanted to go into service, and en¬ 
treated me to employ liim. 1 thought 
there was no reason why I should not 
have a servant, so 1 engaged him. He 
accompanied me to Paris, where 1 had 
not been a week belbre he left me, 
taking with him my pocket-book with 
some money, and the whole of my 
wardrobe but the things 1 had about 
my person. As by this time I was ac¬ 
quainted with mankind, this accident 
did not at all surprise me; but, as it 
subjected me to some inconvenience, 1 
resolved ever after to do without a scr- 
vani:. 1 felt, too, more independent, 
more entirely isolated from roy sitecics, 
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when without such a continual spy on 
my privacy. 

We sailed from New York ; the 
voyage was distractingly tedious, and 
the monotony of life almost madden¬ 
ing. There were only two other pass¬ 
engers, both elderly, melancholy men, 
wlio spoke little, and seemed oppressed 
with secret grief. 1 feel a satisfaction 
in discovering the causes of sorrow, and 
1 suddenly demanded of one of these 
men why he looked grave. I fancy 
there must be something striking and 
impressive in my manner and haggard 
countenance,—for, however abruptly I 
might ask a question, 1 have always 
been answered with respect, and lis¬ 
tened to with attention. The'old gen¬ 
tleman replied, “ Sir, I have cause for 
grief; I am a poor, unfortunate man, 
whose whole happiness was centred 
on one object—my daughter. 1 in¬ 
tended to have married her to a wealtliy 
landed proprietor of Pennsylvania; but 
she ran away a fortnight ago with a 
young English gentleman, who fell in 
love with her at New York, and whose 
whole fortune does not exceed tliree 
hundred pounds a-year: I believe they 
are gone to Paris, whither I follow." 
“ Well, sir, I don’t care for this pre¬ 
face ; tell me what is your grief ?" 
“ Good God ! sir," replied the other, 
briskly, “ have I not cause enough for 
grief in the flight of my daughter, the 
heir of all my fortune, with an English 
vagabond of 300/. a-year? Surely her 
ingratitude, her folly, will bring me 
M'ith sorrow to my grave.” 1 was so 
struck with his absurdity that it was 
some time before 1 could vent my 
amazement in laughter. “ What!’’ 1 
exclaimed at last, “ have you really 
the assurance to tell me that you are 
made unhappy by such a trifle as this? 
How little must you know of real 
misery, if you can be made to grieve 
by the elopement of your daughter with 
a gentleman who loves her ? How 
dare you make a misery of what may 
be a good, and which, at worst, is 
only a trial ? Would to God we could 
exchange sorrows, were it only for a 
day, that you might receive a lesson. 
Poolish old man ! when you find your 
daughter, welcome her, and give your 
hand to her husband : make not to 
yourself a scourge, lest the time come 
when it shall cause you to writhe, as I 
do." I left him. 

The other passenger was a Maiiclies- 
Icr coUon-spiniier. He began business 
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with ten thousand pounds, and in ten 
years had acquired a hundred thou¬ 
sand. He then embarked in a silk 
speculation, bought lands and built 
factories, and in a short time lost the 
whole of his gains. But he soon con¬ 
trived to renew his fortune. His next 
blow was by the loss of a ship, in 
whicVi ho was engaged with some 
Liverpool mercliants, to the amount of 
20,000/. Nothing was saved from the 
wreck but three men, witli the jolly 
boat, and a cask of rum, which they 
brought .safely ashore, and drank. 
After various fortunes, having been 
twice reduced to his last pound, and 
once a member of parliament, he was 
made a Inmkrujjt by an enemy for a 
trifling debt, which he had not ready 
money •enough to satisfy, though en¬ 
gaged at that time in very extensive 
business. He fled to America to avoid 
being arrested, and until his affairs 
should be settled. That lime had ar¬ 
rived, aud he now found himself, after 
payment of all his debts, in possession 
often tliousand pounds : he was, there¬ 
fore, after more than thirty years of 
toil, care, and anxiety, just wliere he 
set out; and at ilie age of fifty-nine 
had to begin the world again. I ad¬ 
vised him to throw his ten thousand 
pounds into the sea, and try how he 
could get on without a faitiling. Upon 
wliich he began to consider that lie 
might be worse off, and more miser¬ 
able, than he acUially was ; and before 
evening he grew so cheerful that the 
captain invited him to a bowl of punch, 
and ere long I had the satisfaction of 
hearing his sorrows explode in laugh¬ 
ter. The satisfaction! so the world 
writes: I heard him with a curse, aud 
walked to the extremity of the vessel. 

At last we reached our destination, 
and in due time I arrived at Paris. 
Here 1 visited the Louvre, the Luxem¬ 
bourg, the Tuileries, and many other 
places where human folly, littleness, 
and vanity arc most conspicuously dis¬ 
played ; such scenes only increased 
the sickness of heart that preyed upon 
me, and I resolved to leave the haunts 
of men, ami seek once more in the 
wildness of nature for that peace which 
1 knew was no where to be found. I 
had just formed this resolution when 
my landlord entered the apartment, 
and with many reverences presented 
me with a card for a soirie at the hotel 
of one of the highest peers of the 
realm. Something which I could not 
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resist impelled me to accept tlie invita¬ 
tion ; and, although my dress was not 
the most appropriate to a drawing¬ 
room, I found myself, at the appointed 
hour, standing amid a herd of triflers, 
who, at the suggestion of Idleness, had 
attended to the call of her offspring. 
Folly. I was almost confounded by 
the buzz of tongues, and was amazed to 
behold a smile on every lip, and gaiety 
sparkling in every eye. Good lieaven I 
1 thought, what haye these people 
done to deserve to be happy ? and in 
what does this happiness consist? I 
listened to the conversation of several 
couples, in the hope of discovering the 
secret; they conversed of the company 
present, of the king and queen, of 
opera-dancers, love, lemonade, and a 
thousand other topics, witli a facility 
that astonished me, and in a tone of 
badinage that I knew not how suffi¬ 
ciently to admire; and, doubtless, I 
should soon have entertained a higti 
opinion of their ingenuity and inven¬ 
tion, had not my occupation been in¬ 
terrupted by the approach of a gentle¬ 
man of very polished exterior, who 
with great volubility expressed his de¬ 
light at seeing me, and, without waiting 
for a reply, took me by the arm, and 
led to me a pretty young lady, who 
was seated in anotlior part of the room, 
and whom he introduced to me. She 
rose and took my arm, although it was 
not oUered ; and, though I said not a 
word either to her or to him who had 
made her known to me, my silence 
seemed in no degree to operate against 
me,—for the lady, with charming ease 
and vivacity, proceeded to talk of the 
pleasures of the evening, and the de¬ 
lights of dancing; until 1 interrupted 
her, by asking if she were really hap¬ 
py. “ Happy ! ah, my good sir! 
who could be otherwise than hajipy 
where there are so many agreeable i)eo- 
ple, such delightful harmony, and such 
gay and beautiful rooms ?” “ Good 
God! is this the secret? Can this be 
happiness, to look on these senseless 
puppets, these simpering idiots f to 
listen to these screeching fiddles, to sip 
this tasteless beverage, to strut through 
these gaudy rooms ? lio 1 ho! ho! 
this, then, is happiness ! I can almost 
thank Heaven that 1 am not happy.” 
Just then my eyes fell upon a young 
man and woman who were executing a 
pas.sage in tlic dance, in w'hich they 
sidled up to each oilier, tlien slid away, 
turned on one leg, and again aji- 


proached, at the same time regarding 
themselves with infinite complacency, 
and occasionally casting looks of lan¬ 
guid fondness at each other. It was 
too much ; I could endure no longer, 
and roared with laughter. The fiddlers 
ceased fiddling, the dancers pirouet¬ 
ting,—all nature seemed to pause. The 
ladies prepared to faint, the genllemen 
elevated their brows, shrugged theis 
shoulders, and distended their hands, 
whilst “ Moil Dieu!” “ah!” “ball!” 
and “ pah 1” issued from their respective 
mouths. I stalked out of the room, 
snapping my fingers in the face of 
those near whom 1 passed. No one 
followed till I had got beyond the 
outer dtor, when I fancied I heard 
people descending tlic stairs in pur¬ 
suit ; hut they were too polite to inter¬ 
rupt iny retreat. On my return to iny 
hotel I found letters from England, 
which informed me of the death of 
both my parents, within a month of 
each other. My fortune was consider¬ 
ably increased,—so, if possible, was my 
gloom; there was now no one in the 
world who cared a sigh for me. 

Years passed away. I had wan¬ 
dered over the Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines ; I had traversed Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt; Syria,Arabia, Persia,were 
familiar with my footsteyis; ami at 
length I returned to France with tlie 
same slirivelled, dreary, desolate heart 
which it was my doom to bear through 
the world. 1 felt a desire to visit once 
more my native country ; and as I 
never withstood an impulse, no dan¬ 
gers could prevent tlie gratification of 
niy will. 1 soon readied London — 
soon left it, and in the .stage coacli 
rapidly a|)pioached my early home, the 
house of my fathers, which was situated 
on the western coast of Soutli Wales. 
It was now my own property, Ihougli, 
of course, in tlic hands of trustees, and 
I longed to behold it once more. Fif- 
leeii years liad elapsed since I first was 
an outlaw, and so grc it a change had 
taken place in my appearance that 
there was little fear of recognition. 

Early one evening in May, 1 reached 
the little village wliich is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of our family seat, Halgi uetli 
Castle, and alighted at its neat tliougii 
humble inn. 1 was wcdcomed by the 
host, Tliomas Davies, in whom I re¬ 
cognised an old acquaintance, in spite 
of the disfiguring ravages of time : 
little did he think he was receiving his 
owi landlord. After dinner I strolled 
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through the village; there were few 
faces that I remembered. Fifteen 
years bring about many changes; they 
whom we left children have now child¬ 
ren of their own; the beardless youth 
has settled into the robust man; and 
the pretty laughter-loving maiden is 
become a plain and anxious mother. 
I found that the castle had been let to 
an English baronet, who, however, did 
not reside there many months in the 
year, and was now absent. The next 
morning I walked forth from the inn, 
and clambered over the palings into the 
park; every yard I trod was familiar 
to me: here had I played in child¬ 
hood ; here, in the romance of youth, I 
had mused on the parti was,to bear 
on the stage of the w orld. How unlike 
the dream to the reality! Through 
the glades of the fine forest scenery 
which composed the park I strode, like 
a spectre come to revisit the spot he 
had been familiar with in life. I came, 
I knew not why. No pleasurable 
emotions filled my breast as 1 looked 
on the haunts of my boyhood; I was 
racked with even more excruciating 
torment. A thousand recollections 
sprung to my memory at every turn ; 
and every ancient tree and sequestered 
spot bore about them associations 
which I entertained with agony, but 
could not repress. I never was re¬ 
minded so forcibly of what 1 reus, and 
might have been; I never felt so bit¬ 
terly what I am. 

1 approached the house; I trem¬ 
bled as I looked at it. Was this llie 
guise in wliich J ought to appear be¬ 
fore the mansion of my fathers ? a 
branded outcast, friendless, dishonour¬ 
ed, disowned. If there were no one 
here, to welcome me, wliere, indeed, 
could I expect a welcome? Oh! it was 
a bitter, bitter moment, as I stood and 
looked at the home of my fathers. I 
would have cast myself upon the 
ground, and writhed; but I feared 
some eye might behold me. I walked 
on, and entered a little flower-garden 
at one end of the house: my mother 
used to be fond of working in it; 
many of the shrubs had, perhaps, been 
set and nurtured by her hand; language 
cannot tell what I felt as 1 passerT 
through it. I thought 1 had been 
more callous, but my soul could yet 
feel the searing-iron. I glanced has¬ 
tily in at one of the windows, but I 
could not end m e the sight of a room 
in which 1 had been happy. 


[April, 

The other side of the house looked 
out upon the sea; a gentle lawn de¬ 
clined to a broad terrace, against which 
the waves dashed at high tide. Either 
wing of the house was flanked by a 
wood of lofty trees, where the heron 
and the rook had for centuries built 
their nests. High cliffs stretched on 
each hand into the sea, and formed a 
deep bay. It was a lovely spot. I 
stood on the terrace; the waves washed 
mournfully below; the rooks were 
cawing loudly in the neighbouring 
woods; all beside was peaceful and 
serene. The general calm shed its 
influence over me; my soul was in¬ 
sensibly softened ; I leant upon the pa¬ 
rapet-wall of the terrace, my head sank, 
tears came to my relief, and the anguish 
of my heart at last had found a vent. 

This could not continue for over; 
my tears ceased to flow, the passion of 
grief was soon spent, and gloomy 
^ernness resumed her sway. I walked 
quickly from the scene, left the park, 
and retired to my inn. But the next 
day I visited it again, and again on 
the following, until at length I grow 
tired. The sight of my old haunts 
ceased to affect me; my restless spirit 
urged me to be gone, and 1 fell that I 
could leave my paternal home without 
regret: it even looked insignificant 
now, when I compared it with the 
ideas I had formed of its grandeur 
whilst a child. By looking at it often, 

I began to think it was not half so in¬ 
teresting as my memory and imagina¬ 
tion had represented it when distant. 
Irf my boyhood I was in some degree 
imbued with the passion of poetry ; I 
had ])ractisod, indeed, many gentle 
arts before 1 became the inse'nsible be¬ 
ing I now am. I was leaning one day 
over the wall of the terrace,and, for the 
first time for many a year, my thoughts 
(without an effort) resolved themselves 
into verse. 

DALORUEIII CASTLE. 

Whilst my heavy eye purauetli 
I’hy shadow on tlie soa, 

Here’s a si^L to thee, Balgrueth— 

A filial sigh to thee. 

A sigh, because degraded 
Thy early beauties lie. 

And thy choicest scenes have faded 
Wliere they gladdened once mine eye. 

The fairy charm around me 
Wliich 1 felt in days of yore, 

II hen the noontide sunshine found mo 
Gatlieriiig pebbles on the shore, 
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No longer now may lighten 
The gloom upon the mind; 

Nor can give a ray to brigliten 
The darker days behind. 

All vanished seem thy treasures, 

All vanished from the sj)Ot 
Where a thousand early pleasures, 
Which I vainly wish lorgot, 

Crowd onward madly gushing — 

And increase the dreary gloom; 

They tell thou once wast beautiful. 

Hut now hast lost thy bloom. 

Yet, ah ! can all these changes 
He only seen in thee"! 

A d»>eper, darker, wilder change 
Hath laid its hand on me. 

Thy beauty is not faded. 

Thy sweetness is not gone,— 

Hero’s no sigh for thee, Dalgruoth — 

The sigh is all my own. 

I had studiously put off one duty to 
the last moment,— it was to visit the 
tomb of my parents. 1 approaclied 
with awe tlie little ivy-hung church, 
which stood in a deep wood at a sliort 
distance from the house. I had not 
been inside a church for fifteen years, 
and more; it was no place for me. 1 
tried tlie doors, but they were both 
fastened ; I succeeded, liowcvor, in 
opening a window, tiirough which 1 
carefully crept. The interior contained 
many monuments to the memory of 
my ancestors; and within the altar- 
rail was one of while marble, on which 
were represented two recumbent figures; 
it was the tomb I sought. I stood and 
gazed with reverent awe. JVly heart 
grew chill, my knees smote together,—* 
i felt very faint. I gazed in silence; 
the multitude of thoughts that were 
within me cbuld not be spoken. 
After a time 1 retired; I walked back¬ 
wards up the aisle, keeping my eyes 
riveted on the tomb; I dared not turn 
round. 1 know not how 1 got out. 

It was a strange resolutiun to make, 
but I was drawn on by an iitfiuerice 
which I could not resist; I resolved to 
go to Carlisle, and stand on the very 
spot which had witnessed the occasion 
of all my miseries. 

My determinations were always 
acted upon as sooir as formed; and, 
accordingly, it was not long before 1 
left Dalgruetli,aiid found myself at the 
Crown and Mitre, in Carlisle—“ merry 
Carlisle!” Ila! ha! what a mockery. 

Tlie next day I walked to the spot, 
which is about three miles from the 
town; some remains uf iltc old Roman 


wall pointed it out. Here had fallen 
ray dearest and most intimate friend. 
I tried if I could in any measure ex¬ 
cuse myself fisr the part 1 had borne. 
Why would not he listen to my apo¬ 
logy ? Why did be pursue my life 
with so much inveteracy? He must 
have been under some delusion; some 
one must have inflamed him by mis¬ 
representation. No matter; it was too 
late now to explain ; it was too late 
even to repent. 1 reviewed my whole 
life ; I took pride in probing iny 
wounds—in trying how much I could 
endure. 1 measured myself with other 
men, and was forced to admit that, 
were there no thorn in my side, no 
sword Qonlinually overhanging my 
head, my life would still, most proba¬ 
bly, have been an unhappy one. It is 
not in the vicissitudes of fortune, in 
the loss of riches or power, that unhap¬ 
piness most chiefly dwells; such events 
are attended wfiih an excitement that 
prevents a man from becoming wholly 
miserable. Hoyie soon rebuoys him, 
and he struggles again to attain the 
eminence from whejice he has been 
pushed. It is in the cairn and quiet of 
settled life, when wc may not look to 
the future for any thing better than 
what the pj^sent affords, that discon¬ 
tent and unhappiness most commonly 
force their way. 

What a tasteless portion, in any 
scene, is life! which we hold only be¬ 
cause we dare not lay down. Life 
carries her own venom about with her 
—a venom which poisons only herself. 
I have seen, it is true, men with smiles 
upon their face, who have looked and 
felt satisfied and pleased. A dog, if 
you stroke him, has the same feelings. 
Rut is this happiness? No! happiness 
(if there be such a thing) is a quality of 
more expansive range, more exquisite 
and refined enjoyment, wliich such 
senseless dullards cannot know. They 
are, therefore, more fortunate than men 
of finer senses, who can see in what 
that happiness consists which they 
may not attain to, and the siglit of 
which makes life still more intolerable. 
For me, who had a weight continually 
pressing on my brain, and a barbed 
arrow in my side, how pleasurable was 
life ! I almost resolved to deliver ray- 
self into the hands of justice, and sub¬ 
mit to any sentence of the law. 

Wlulst immersed in thought, I was 
not aware, until he drew nigh, of the 
approach of a young gentleman, who, 
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mounted on a fine horse, galloped 
close up to me. He drew up, and 
said, in a stem voice, “ So, villain 1 I 
have found you. I have traced you 
firom Preston, and was told I should 
find you not far hence." I started: 
he sprung from his horse, and seized 
me oy the collar. 1 stared with asto¬ 
nishment and fear, for I thought the 
hour of retribution was come. He con¬ 
tinued," You had better come with me 
quietly ; I can swear to your being one 
of the set; it was you who gagged me, 
—I know you by your drunken looks." 
I recovered sufficiently to say, “ You 
are mistaken." Pride has been a prin¬ 
cipal curse with me through life; I 
never, when in an equivocal situation, 
condescended to explain. A few words 
will generally clear up an error; but 
they are words which I never suffered 
to be wrung from me. I now deter¬ 
mined to rid myself of this fellow’s 
violence by means as violent, and 
grappled with him. 

Whilst struggling, I happened to 
look up, and saw several men, armed 
with guns and other weapons, at no 
great distance, running towards us over 
the moor. 1 became fi enzied with alarm, 
lest 1 should be taken and discovered. 

Loose me!” I cried, hoarse with 
conflicting passions, “ or you shall 
rue it bitterly.” Finding that i was 
on the point of breaking from him, my 
assailant shortened the cudgel which 
he held in one hand, and with one end 
of it struck me a violent blow on the 
forehead. I found 1 could not escape ; 
the other men were rapidly ajtproach- 
ing. I relaxed my hold on my foe, 
and drew a short dagger which I al¬ 
ways carried in my bosom; it gleamed 
a moment in the air, and then was 
plunged to the hilt in his breast. He 
fell senseless. I looked on him, con¬ 
science-smitten— he was the second 
victim ! But liow could I have avoided 
it? There was no time, however, for 
such thoughts ; the enemy were at 
hand; and 1 turned and seized the 
horse, which stood quietly grazing close 
by, and leaped upon his back, and 
galloped away towards the Borders. 
Several bullets whistled by me, but I 
heeded tViein not. 

The fear of being taken alone filled 
my thoughts, and saved me at the mo¬ 
ment from that horror which after¬ 
wards seized tipon me, when the ex¬ 
citement of peril was over. My former 
residence in the neighbourhood had 


made me tolerably familiar with the 
country on either side the Borders; 
and, as I galloped along, 1 tried to 
determine whither I should bend iny 
course. After much debate, [ resolved 
to make for Berwick, as I thought it 
most probable that my pursuers would 
proceed direct to Glasgow; and at 
Berwick I hoped to fall in with a ves¬ 
sel that would bear me—any where. 
The evening shadows were falling as I 
passed Netherby, and I was obliged to 
slacken my pace, and give my horse a 
little leisure to breathe. I dismounted, 
too, and examined his shoes, as my 
safety entirely depended on his strength 
and ability, and was horror-struck to 
find that one of them was so loose a.s 
impelatively to require the aid of a 
blacksmith. I therefore rode gently to 
a little shop by the way side, and de¬ 
sired the smith to secure the shoe. The 
man proceeded leisurely to inspect it, 
and oecided that it was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary there should be a new one. I 
insisted that there was no such neces¬ 
sity at all; but he coolly pretended 
that the present shoe would not serve 
another mile; and, in spite of my re¬ 
monstrances, with all the obstinacy of 
a Scotchman, proceeded to remove it. 
Angry as I was, and frightened at the 
prospect of delay, I dared not shew 
all the concern 1 felt, lest I should 
awaken his suspicions; I therefore 
took my stand at the door, whilst he 
slowly set about raking up his fire, 
blowing the bellows, and preparing 
the iron. 1 kept watching the road 
with feverish anxiety, as far as the eye 
could reach, and expecting every mo¬ 
ment to behold my enemies appear. 
Whenever 1 turned to look at the 
smith, 1 found Idm still lazily blowing 
his bellows, and keeping his smutty 
face continually turned towards mo. 
Irritated beyond endurance by his con¬ 
duct, I went up to him, and, in the 
mildest tone possible, desired he would 
let me blow the bellows whilst he [)ro- 
ceeded with the other arrangements. 
He answered only by a ghastly grin ; 
and I was obliged to turn away, sick 
at heart, to conceal the misery which 
appeared too plainly in my looks. 1 
had nothing to do but keep watch at 
the door; and my impatience grew so 
strong that I had almost resolved to 
abaiidon iny horse, and prosecute my 
flight on foot: but at length this ino.st 
execrable of blacksmiths finished his 
tusk. 1 mounted once more, and gave 
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the villain a guinea, instead of the 
broken head he deserved- He desired 
ine to “ bide a wee, and he would fetch 
me the siller in a moment." I guessed 
the space oftime his moment was likely 
to occupy, and therefore he had no 
sooner turned his back than I rode off. 
Owing either to the hurry I was in, or 
that my memory at that point failed 
me, I entered upon the Glasgow road, 
instead of pursuing the one which 
leads to Selkirk and Edinburgh; and 
had proceeded some miles before I 
discovered my mistake. 1 was deter¬ 
mined not to retrace my ste])s a yard, 
and turned down a lane which led in 
the direction of the road I sought; 
and I hoped that a couple of hours 
would bring me upon it just where it 
enters the deep bosom of Kskdale. 

The lane was about a mile long, and 
terminated at a farm-house, round 
which when I had ridden, 1 found 
myself in a large held. Here my dis¬ 
tresses began ; darkness came on 
apace ; 1 could scarcely distinguish 
the hedges about me, and my horse 
snorted and shyed as he passed the 
black cattle which lay on the ground 
quietly resting for the night. It was 
difficult and dangerous to leap or 
scramble over the fences, whose dark 
outline I could only just perceive; but 
greater dangers pressed me from be¬ 
hind, and I knew not where to find the 
difficulties less. Sometimes 1 was de¬ 
layed many minutes in a field, unable 
to find a break in the fence through 
which I could push my horse; some¬ 
times we got into a bog, and had great 
difficulty in regaining tlie firm ground ; 
and sometimes a wide brook witli high 
precipitous banks would make us wan¬ 
der far out of the direction 1 wished to 
pursue. How 1 wished that the moon 
would arise, as we stumbled on in the 
dark ! and bitterly cursed an existence 
that was dark, and devious, and hate¬ 
ful, as the trackless scenes I now tra¬ 
versed. My horse grew sensibly tired 
with his difficult and irregular progress; 
but generously laboured on, struggling 
to preserve the life of liim who had 
slain his master. At last the moon 
arose, shedding her mild light over the 
savage scenery amid which 1 now rode, 
and disclosed a path, which I blessed 
her for shewing. Tlie good horse trot¬ 
ted briskly forward ; and at length we 
descended a steep and wooded hill, 
one of the sides of a deep vale; and in 
this vale I found the long-sought road. 


1 saw at once that 1 was only in Lid- 
desdale, though I had expected to have 
emerged much further north; and now 
we arrived at a narrow bridge which 
crossed the Liddel, where 1 paused, 
and dismounted, and slackened the 
girths of my steed, and allowed him a 
few moments’ respite. 

I stood upon the ancient bridge; 
the moon just looked over tlie lofty 
hills, and down upon the bed of the 
river, which far reflected her image, 
and danced and sparkled in her rays. 
I looked around; on either side of the 
bridge, but at some distance from it, 
the winding of the stream causes the 
opposite banks to unite in appearance, 
giving to the spot the likeness of a little 
lake, whose siJes are clothed down to 
the water’s edge with graceful woods, 
through which at intervals starts the 
naked rock, like the head of the bald 
eagle rising from amid his plumage. 
It is a beautiful S|)ot, and 1 bad known 
it well in other days ; but now its un¬ 
disturbed solitude, and the cold rays 
of the unsympathising moon struck a 
chill to my heart, and made me keenly 
feel the loneliness and helplessness 
of my condition. The iinminency of 
danger seemed to be still nigber, and 
I began to droop beneath the heaviness 
of despair. The foreboding was just, 
—for now tlie solemn stillness of night 
was broken by the deep baying of a 
hound. 1 started, and listened with 
breathless attention. After a time it 
came on the ear again, nearer and 
louder; and I fancied 1 could dis¬ 
tinguish the faint hollo of mefl. The 
frightful ide.a rushed to my mind—they 
are hunting me with a bloodhound, as 
they would track a hare with beagles! 

I sprung to the saddle, struck my spur¬ 
less heels into the sides of my horse, 
and made him gallop along the road. 
On we went; .lohnnie Armstrong’s 
tower was soon left behind ; and us we 
passed it I could not help thinking 
that many a man had heretofore, like 
myself, been liutiled up Liddesdale. 
Hut had strongholds to flee to, 
friends and vassals to succour and 
avenge; 1 had neither friend nor rest¬ 
ing-place, nor hope of sympathy or 
aid. I knew not whither to turn iny 
steps, aftd my steed was weary with 
travel, and myself faint for want of sus¬ 
tenance. The moon seemed to eye me 
coldly, and shed her effulgence upon 
me only to point me out, as 1 fled 
along the deep vale like an evil spirit 
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of the night. And now we approached 
the grave of the famous freebooter; it 
is just at the edge of a wood, where 
there might formerly have been a cha¬ 
pel or kirk; but nothing now remains 
save a few tombstones to mark the 
burial-place of the wilderness. Oppo¬ 
site this spot I thought I remembered 
a path which led over the wilds to the 
town of Hermitage, where I hoped I 
might meet with a stage-coach, or bit 
upon some other expedient to baffle 
my pursuers; I therefore dashed from 
the high road, breasted the rapid Lid- 
del, and made for an opening in the 
hills. The ascent was awfully steep 
and difflcult, and iny horse floundered 
and laboured so much in the tliick 
heather, that I got off, and led him. 
There was no path that I could find, 
and we toiled long to reach the brow of 
the hill, whieh seemed only more dis¬ 
tant as 1 approached it; twice I sank 
to the earth in despair, resolved to 
abide my destiny; but hope returned 
with the momentary cessation of fa¬ 
tigue, and the instinct of life impelled 
me to another effort. On we strug¬ 
gled, and at length gained the summit: 
here I again sank down, gasping with 
weariness, wliilst my good steed, with 
expanded noslrihs, and the sweat drop¬ 
ping from every hair, drooped his head 
beside me. 

It was at the entrance to Eskdale. 
I lay some minutes, when I was aroused 
by the deep bay of the hound, which 
the eclioing hills tossed from side to 
side. 1 started to my elbow, and 
listened with sucli intense eagerness 
that 1 could hear distinctly every pul¬ 
sation of my heart ; and the perspira¬ 
tion broke on my forehead in cold 
drops. With ear and mouth open, 
and every sense alive, I listened: 
again the hollow sound rose on the 
air, and 1 fancied the animal stood on 
the brink of the river at tlie spot where 
I had crossed; I became sure that I 
was the object of his pursuit. It was then 
a long continuous howl, as though he 
were at fault, and disappointed of his 
l)rey; soon it s.ank to a low, broken 
murmur, as if be were choking ; but I 
knew be was only swimming the 
stream. There was a moment’s pause, 
but again a short, sharp, eager bark, 
followed by the continual roll, yo 1 yo 1 
yo ! of his accursed voice, told me that 
niy thirsty enemy had recovered the 
scent. I started to my feet, and sprung 
into the saddle, and galloped over the 


broad, desolate waste, in what I consi¬ 
dered to be the direction of Hermit¬ 
age. Here and there a stunted and 
blasted tree, which served as a land¬ 
mark for the shepherd, appeared upon 
the barren plain, and was the only ob¬ 
ject that met the eye. It was not long 
before another dell crossed my way, 
and down its steep and broken side I 
hurried, until I reached a swamp at 
the bottom. Where I thought I was 
lost, and with difficulty contrived to 
reach the bed of the narrow rivulet 
which pervaded it. Along its course I 
held my way for about half a mile, and 
then scrambled through the morass on 
the other side, and toiled up the op¬ 
posing hill; and then, pausing in the 
shade of a few birch-trees, gave my poor 
jaded horse a little rest. The moon¬ 
beams shone brighily over the waste, 
and 1 could see distinctly the long 
ridge on the other side of the valley, 
and watched it with eagerness. 1 had 
not been stationary many minutes be¬ 
fore 1 again heard the baying of tlie 
hound, and soon after 1 fancied I 
could distinguish his form, as for an 
instant it appeared on my path, cross¬ 
ing the sharp line of the hill, and then 
vanished in the gloom of the hither 
side. The shadow was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by the figures of four men on 
horseback, whose gigantic forms, as 
they were seen for a few momonts in 
strong relief on the crown of the hill, 
filled me with bitter forebodings, and 
urged me to hurry on my course. 

My gallant horse, though sorely 
.spent, continued to bear himself nobly. 
Over hill and dale, through bog and 
brook, for many a mile, be held his 
course with unabated speed; but his 
sinews, though strong, were not of 
iron; and at last, though his courage 
failed not, bis strength was almost 
gone: he had battled long with fa¬ 
tigue, and now lie reeled beneath his 
burden. I dismounted, and led him : 
despair had taken fast hold of my 
heart; but yet I struggled on in¬ 
stinctively, and would not give up until 
utterly unable to crawl a step further. 

1 had no thotight but of escaping; the 
sense of present danger swallowed up 
all the other-thoughts wliieh so long 
had been accustonied solely to prey 
upon my soul. I felt as though the 
hound already had his fangs in my 
haunches, and 1 pushed forward with 
redoubled energy, in a delirium of an¬ 
guish and despair. 
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And now, nearer, and more distinct 
as it rose from a vale, and ascended to 
the level plain on which I was run¬ 
ning, burst on my ear the infernal yo! 
yol yo! oftheaccursed hell-hound. I 
sprung upon my horse, and, delirious 
with fear, kicked him with my heels, 
beat him with my hands, and cursed 
him in agony. I pulled handsful of 
hair from his sides; but he only an¬ 
swered with a groan, as he staggered 
forward in the last struggles of exer¬ 
tion. I am not a coward naturally ; I 
have often sought danger, and 'courted 
death. But we look upon death at 
different times with different eyes,— 
the very act of flight has such an effect 
upon the spirits that the most coura¬ 
geous becomes a coward whilst endea¬ 
vouring to escape. Had I resolved to 
turn back upon my enemies, and meet 
them hand to hand, ray courage would 
instantly have returned, and I siiould 
have fought and fallen like a man, 
scorning every offer of quarter. B«»t I 
knew that the only shadow of a chance 
for escape lay in flight, and as long as 
I could flee 1 determined to hold on. 

Yo 1 yo 1 yo 1 The hound seemed 
close behind me. I gasped with ter¬ 
ror ; I leaned forward, reaching over 
my horse’s head, and urging him on 
with frenzied exertions; but he seemed 
not to move. 1 flung myself from the 
saddle, and rushed along the plain al¬ 
most mad with excess of fear; I had 
not time to turn my head to see how 
far the avenger was from me. I was 
unarmed and helpless, and 1 knew he 
would tear me in pieces as soon as he 
reached me. 1 felt as the hare may be 
supposed to feel when the dogs are 
gaining upon her. I strained every 
nerve, panting with toil; iny heavy 
limbs seemed to have lost their energy, 
and though I fled along wondiously 
fast, 1 fell as though I made no ])io- 
gress, and strove to redouble my speed. 
1 thouglit 1 heard the hell-dog panting 
behind me. and almost slirieked wiili 
agony. I felt his strong breath as he 
seemed to leap to my shoulder, about 
to pull me to the ground, and 1 bounded 
from beneath him. On, on 1 ran ; 
d#k grew my mind—a mist came over 
my eyes—I saw not, felt not,—but 
only ran. At last I came suddenly 
upon the brow of a steep declivity; 
consciousness returned sufficiently to 
enable me to see it; down I leaped 
for some distance—caught hold of a 
bush, which saved me from going head¬ 


long to the bottom, and ran for several 
hundred yards along a narrow path 
which intensected it horizontally. The 
path, which was merely a sheep-track, 
wounS round a steep projection; my 
foot slipped, down I rolled, over, and 
over, and over—bump, bump, bump— 
bruised, dizzy, senseless. At last I 
plumped upon a gorse-bush at the 
bottom of the hill, where I found my¬ 
self lying when restored to my senses. 
It is extraordinary that all the bones in 
iny body were not smashed; but I had 
escaped with only a score or two con¬ 
tusions. I managed to scramble to my 
legs, and discovered tliat I was close 
to a public road. The moon had 
sunk—morning appeared ; I heard no¬ 
thing of my pursuers, and supposed 
that the i)oor horse had arrested the 
career of the hound. 

I crawled along the road, but had 
not proceeded a quarter of a mile 
before I heard the sound of wheels be¬ 
hind me; I stood still, and soon be¬ 
came aware that a coach was approach¬ 
ing. Hope was rekindled within me; 
a tumult of joy flooded my heart. I 
was so fearful lest the coachman should 
pass by without seeing me that, before 
he drew nigh, I began to shout, and 
order him to slop; and when he con¬ 
tinued to drive on, and even passed 
me before lie pulled up, 1 began to 
rave like a madman, uttered the most 
incoherent threats, at the lop of my 
voice, and should certainly have fainted 
had not the vehicle stopped. After a 
short parley, and .several curses for the 
noise I had made, I was desired to get 
inside, as there was no room out; and 
was not long in obeying. 

I went by this coach to York ; iliere 
I entered another, whicli look me safely 
to London, whence I was not long in 
making my escape to France. 

* * # * 

Ten years have elapsed since the 
foregoing was written. I am become 
a changed being. Six years ago, 
whilst wandering in a remote corner of 
Switzerland, I became acquainted with 
a Frotestant clergyman. An accident 
brought us together; he tended me 
during sickness, and when I recovered 
he insisted upon iny remaining with 
him. He saw my sorrows^ he poured 
.balm into my wounds, he drew me 
forth from the pit of despair, and at¬ 
tracted to my path the averted beams 
of heaven, and lit my heart with the 
brightness of hope. Yes, he taught me 
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that there is hope even for me. Pure, 
simple, spotless Oberlin! to yon I 
owe that the tempest in my bosom 
hath been stilled, the fever of my mind 
abated, and a new tone of healAi in¬ 
spired into my diseased spirit. - When 
the memory of the past rises up within 
me, strong as a whirlwind, and deadly 
as the Siroc, blasting my thoughts and 
whelming me with despair, 1 have 
learned from you, O my friend 1 to 
turn with supplication to the Most 
Merciful, and beseech Him for pity. 
Then He drops upon me the dew of 
his mercy, and 1 am comforted, calmed, 
and resigned. 

I have learned in my turn to cheer 
the wretched ; my wealth, flo longer 
wasted on myself, nor neglectfully left 
unemployed, is devoted to advance the 
good and increase the happiness of my 
fellow-creatures. 

I have learned that there is no evil, 
however great, which fortitude may not 
endure and religion subdue. 

There is but one most miserable man 
in the world, and the chances are al¬ 
most infinite against our being that 
one. Let us not, then, however 
wretched, dare to repine, since there is 
a condition more miserable than ours. 
None is so wretched but may be more 
so; there is but one point of existence 
at which we cannot be worse. To com¬ 
plain of the burdens which oppress, 
and the sorrows which distract him, 


is the part only of the cowardly and 
feeble, of the obstinate and criminal. 

All the miseries by which we are 
afflicted are the result of our own weak¬ 
ness or wickedness; those misfortunes 
which no prudence of ours could pre¬ 
vent, and no vigilance foresee, carry 
with them none of the poison that em¬ 
bitters existence; we are not by them 
degraded in feeling, nor intrinsically 
diminished in worth. The wealthy 
and the poor, the lofty and the lowly, 
are the sole authors of their own misery; 
there is none so mean but may be, or 
might have been, happy. 

" It is the mind that maketh good or ill. 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or 
poor; 

For some, tliat hath abundance at his will. 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest 
store; 

And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise : 
For wisdom is most riches; fools tliere- 
fore 

They are, which fortunes do by vows 
devise, 

Sith each unto himself his life may for- 
tiinise, 

w • • • 

For not that which men covet most is 
best, 

Nor that thing worst wliich men do 
most refuse : 

But fittest is that all contented rest 
With what they hold : each hath his for¬ 
tune in his breast.’’ 


HEIIREW IDYLS. 

No. IX. 

ISHMAEL, THE OUTCAST. 

Not thee, Romance! from Yemen’s spicy grove, 
From Teflis, flowering with the bloom of love. 

Or some green island in the sea of sand, 

Or from thy haunt in pastoral Saraarcand,— 

Not thee T call; nor thy enchanting Nine, 
Mnemosyne 1 from their deserted shrine ; 

Nor nymphs of Solyma: but only Thou, 

Pure Spirit! if not inspire, forgive me now. 

For now to mortal lyre nor lip is given 
To breathe the whispered symphonies of Heaven ; 
No mantle from a parting prophet falls. 

Nor miracle nor sign the time recalls, 

WMien yet from Heaven the fiery Arrow came. 
Quickening the seed of sacrificial flame; 

When by Immortals mortal earth was trod, 

And saint or seer confessed the present God. 
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The vision comes! the rapture of the lyre! 

In Faran's wild I see tlie Arab sire;— 

Hut ah 1 no murmur of melodious psalms— 

No bringing home of Idumean palms! 

An outcast pair—a mother and her child, 

I^st in the maze, slow stagger through the wild. 

Their food has failed; their water-skin is dry; 

No cloud of promise gathers in the sky. 

Tiicre is no foot-print in the pathless waste; 

Aloft the vulture hurries by iu haste. 

No bubbling fountain greets the thirsty ear— 

Only themselves and Death and Silence there I 
No rock with honey, and no tree with fruit,— 

No happy well rewards their vain pursuit. 

Wliere’er tliey turn, Despair confronts their view — 

For them Earth lias no boon, and Heaven no dew. 

Tlie fainting boy no further can proceed ; 

Her strength has failed her in his hoift- of need ; 

Else would she gladly undergo his weight. 

And struggle onward with that precious freight. 

Not for herself, for only him she fears, 

Her own JJenoni, child of many tears. 

Under the scant shade of a fir she lays 
Her beautiful—her hope of other days. 

The rising star that on her future shone-— 

Kindred, and friends, and country all in one — 

The only darling of her heart and eyes. 

In whom her hopes were garnered—there he lies ! 

She stoops to kiss him, and she hears his breath. 

Slow-hissing, struggle with the creeping death. 

She calls her Ishmael’s name : has he forgot 
His mother’s voice ? alas! he hears her not. 

In vain she strives to wake his leaden eye — 

He sees her not: oh wo ! oh misery! 

“ I cannot see him die”—she says, and creeps 
A bow-shot off, lifts up her voice, and weeps. 

While in the trance of worst despair she sits, 

The spectre of the Past before her flits. 

In a few moments Memory spins again 
Life’s minglctl yarn of pleasure and of pain. 

Illumes the void with scenes for ever fled, 

Itestores the lost, and disentombs the dead. 

The flowers that graced the cradle of her birth — 

The cherished fragrance of the natal earth — 

And the sweet beauty of the lotus-isle. 

Hallowed by her own mother’s tender smile— 

The love that all its joys on life confers, 

( 'lings to its dead and haunts their sepulchres— 

The natural ties that bind us to our race— 

The genius of some love-remembered place— 

The hopes that gladdened her where’er she went— 

The court of I’haroah and the Patriarch’s tent— 

Thoughts, feelings, passions, faces, forms, and things. 

And the bright hues of youth’s imaginings. 

Flash through her mind, and, from Oblivion’s shroud 
Stream clearly out, like sunshine from a cloud. 

'I'hus Memory, with her fantastic shows, 

By past joys aggravates our present woes; 

As a bright morning, or a cloudless even, 

Dressed in the glories of undying lieaven, 

Seen from a death-bed, like an evil spell, 

Darkens the soul’s gloom with intenser hell. 
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When the sick conscience lays its secrets bare, 

And the self-doomed, despairing, hugs Despair, 

And the pure light streams on him as a curse. 

Comes like a taunt, and makes the dying worse. 

To Nature’s finest issues touched, endued 
With harmonies that humanise the rude, 

Incite the sluggish and the wild controul, 

Melting like dew into the prisoned soul, 

Whose music finds us wheresoe’er we rove. 

Oh, what an instrument of joy and love 
Is woman’s heart! her love when truly fixed. 

With no alloy of selfish meanness mixed. 

Pardon to crime, to pain compassion gives. 

Clings to its object though despised he lives. 

Submits to scorn, and bends before the strife 
It cannot charm — and only ends with life. 

“Ah, mcl” the mother said,—“ ah, woful me! 
What slave to'gain such freedom would be free? 

To roam an outcast, and to die from tliirst, 

And thus to see my darling perish first 1 
See how he lies in deathfnl heaviness— 

No hope nor end but death to this distress. 

So beautiful 1 in boyhood’s early prime— 

My only one—to die before his time 1 
Oh, had this trouble fallen on only me. 

How gladly had I died, my child, for thee 1 
How sweet to look into his eye-sheen clear, 

And see the light of wild joy laughing there,— 

Mark his proud step, and lK>ar his lively voice, 

Whose tones of gladness made soul rejoice,— 

Or fondly tell him, sittit)g hand in band, 

Tl)e wondrous legends of my native land — 

No more—no more 1 my darling’s ear is stopped. 

My bud of beauty is untimely cropped. 

On me depends the weight of this offence; 

I should liave better taught his innocence. 

That fatal scorn — that sling to Sarah’s eyes— 

The fault was mine, mine only—and he dies! 

Is this thy princedom ? this llie promised line, 

Secured from failure by the Power divine ? 

Oh, piteous pleading of a speechless tongue — 

Oh, lamb-like helplessness of one so young 1 
Our God and Abraham’s both sees and hoars. 

And but for Hagar’s sins would wipe off Hagar’s tears.' 

He hears and sees : he looks upon the boy 
He named beside the well of Lahai-roi. 

He heard his cry, his speechless panting hears. 

And speaks to save him, and to hush her fears: 

“ What ails thee, Ilagar? fear not, but ari.se, 

And raise thy son. God heard him where he lies; 

In him a mighty nation will I build.” » 

She hears-—the tumult of her soul is stilled. 

Her eyes God opens: Hagar 1 can it be ? 

Behold 1 a spring of water welcomes thee. 

Who moves unseen in clouds; unchanged, effects 
All changes; times and their events directs ; 

Who made, sustains, impels, and governs all— 

Makes C 3 mis march, and marks a sparrow’s fall; 
W'hose eye is fixed, on all his worids intent; 

Whose hand controuls each wlieel of government,-^ 
Appointed Ishmael and his destined race. 

Settled tteir bounds, assigned their dwfelling-place ? 
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Philosophy! that, like the obscene bat, 

Thick clustering in the rifts of Ararat, 

Or halls of Argenk, most dost lore the night, 

Canst not or wilt not see the living light, 

Written with sun>beams in the holy page, 
fiehold proud Tshmael in his heritage! 

The Asses of the desert mock at thee— 

The patient Camel snorts disdainfully— 

The Rover of the wastb—his fiery steed— 

The Arab memories, deride thy creed. 

’Tis not because the scorching sea of sand 
* No water yields to the invading band; 

Tis not alone his climate’s blazing belt, 

That guards liim from the yoke he never felt— 

No! ’tis not thus the Arab still is free ; 

Thy formularies fail—'twas God’s decree. 

Proud Conqueror! behold a realm untamed — 

A field which no victorious step haffshamed— 

A race whose pride no master ever broke— 

A free-born nation virgin to the yoke 1 
There let thy mimic lightning fiercely flash, 

And there thy impious thunder-fury dash ; 

There drive amain thy fortune-guided car; 

There taste the stirring raptures of the war; 

Smite the Arabian with thy laurelled rod, 

And try conclusions with the living God! 

Ishmael and Isaac now in Hebron meet: 

Spek they the cave to shun the noontide heat? 

Not from the noontide heat they seek its shade— 

The Sire of Natiens in that cave is laid. 

The clay of Abraham before them lies; 

They meet to pay their liither’s obsequies. 

From that dead trunk their living bodies grew; 

Life’s stream from that dry fountain either drew. 

Both from tliat common head their lines derive — 

But, oh 1 how different each derivative! 

They meet to part in Phelah’s hollow womb, 

I’heir roads diverging from the Patriarch’s tomb, 

Each to his end! the orient hues of morn 
For this the bed of pain and death adorn ; 

That trembles on Al-Sirat's gloomy bridge. 

And plunges on the Abysm’s billowy ridge; 

This is released; that owes the law his debt; 

From this came Christ; tliat gendered Mahomet. 

Thus from some giant mountain far outspread, 

W'ho in the fleece of waters wraps his head, 

(Where Asia teemed and teems with many a birth, 

"I'lie fruitful mother of the tribes of earth,) 

Two diverse regions meet the traveller’s eye, 

Stretching apart from that cloud-empery. 

This blooms an Eden, breathing odorous airs; 

To happy eyes its emerald bosom bares; 

And, wanton, scatters rose and violet, 

Shewing the beauty none, who,see, forget; 

Sweet silver currents flowing soft between 
Its gentle slopes, and flower-enamelled green; 

The fiastoral quiet and the leafy coves, 

Which Peace rejoices in, and Beauty loves. 

But on the northern side of huge Beloor, 

The realm of danger spreads —the nightly roar 
Of savage beasts—and now and then a clan 
Of men more fierce than they : 'tis Turkestan I 
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There stand, as legends tell, the beetling towers 
Of Gog and Magog—names of grisly Powers! 
Wild region ! like a disused vesture furled 
In mouldiness, beyond the living world. 

Stretched to the sea of darkness, where the Night 
Equal divides the solemn year with Light, 

Infolded in her veil of frozen gloom ; 

Till through the opaque his rising streamers loom. 
And his majestic face flaslie#the snow, 

While she shrinks gloomily back and below. 

Hut in the mid space, ere begins the tract 
Of indigested dreariness compact, 

In tents and villages dwell brutish men, 

Fierce as the untamed hyena in her den, 

Baschir or Scythian Nomad! fiends of wrath, 
Death and confusion hanging on their path,— 
Without religion, by no law restrained, 

Thgir souls in a perpetual winter chained. 

The desert Archer, in unfettered pride, 
Flourished in Paran, and in Paran died. 

Each star to him was a familiar eye 
From a kind brow—the dew-dissolving sky. 

Soon the dusk shades he, fearless, learned to tread, 
And in the forest heaped his leafy bed. 

Fast flew his shafts amid the startled game. 

And beasts of rapine shrunk where’er he came; 
The subtle serpent trembled from his path, 

The raging tiger fled superior wrath ; 

The wondering lion paused, then with his hound 
Off hounded to some undisputed ground. 

All things that creep, or climb, or take the wing. 
Or walk, there found, confessed the desert king. 
Tents in tlie waste ! a pastoral village-tree, 

And Childhood's merry laugliter, frank and free; 

In tlie bleak dreariness a fairy isle — 

A feast of fruits—and woman’s glancing smile! 
The hunter’s cove of comfort there is laid ; 

His children sport beneath that sylvan shade. 
There his Egyptian wife his toil beguiled ; 

There Modab’s daiighler.on lier Emir smiled. 
There grow his twelve from either fruitful vine, 
And each the founder of a mighty line. 

His eldest-born, Nebaiotb, who shall still 
Bring up liis rams unto the holy hill; 

Kedar rejoicing in his comely tents, 

Which are to him instead of battlements; 

Adbecl and Mibsam, who delight to be 
Wild rovers of the sunny Galilee; 

Exulting Dumah, whom the threatened Night 
With that portentous burden shall afiVight; 

Wise Tema, from whose loins Eliphaz came, 

W ho saw that Indistinct without a name. 

And beard, while crept his flesh, upstood his hair, 
The awful words of that articulate Air, 

By him reported to the suffering Job, 

To Satan then given up to try and probe; 

Jetur and Massah in their tameless pride ; 
Naphish, whose sons for booty ever ride,— 

The luckless Frank in some defile trepan, 

Or pounce upon some fluttered caravan; 

Hadar and Mishma, whose descendants tell 
The names attached to every storied well, 
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Point out the happy stone where Jacob slept, 

And shew where Aaron lies, and Rachel wept; 

And last Kedemah, lover of the song. 

Which, round the nightly fire, his sons prolong: 

How the true mother wise Ben Daoud proved, 

How Megnoun sung, and how his Leila loved ; 

Of Ginn or Afrits, and the horrid Kaf, 

The scream of anguish and demoniac laugh; 

The hall of Eblis, and his fiery throne, 

The place of bale, where Hope is never knovi’n, 

Till, starting at the Terrors which they raise. 

They closer cower around the friendly blaze. 

From where Day’s orient beams on Ormus shine 
To the Red Sea, and Syrian Palestine; 

From Khuzestan and Irak’s ancient graves 
To Babelraaridel on the Indian waves, 

Yet dauntless dwell before their brethren’s face 
The haughty Arab’s unsubjectcd race — 

Only of men, of all the tribes that be, 

For ever warring, and for ever free 1 
Against the desert-bred Sesostris came— 

He came for glory, and retired with shame ; 

Against their arms the mighty Cyrus failed ; 

Nor Alexander’s Arrogance prevailed : 

His monarch fancies o’er Ai“dbia run; 

He draws his plan—and dies at Babylon. 

Gorged with his centuries of blood and crime, 

The Roman Fagledared that dangerous clime; 

Tlie bird of rapine in disordered flight 
Confessed the Destiny that tamed his might. 

There to her minion Fortune changed her cheer, 

And paled the Star of Pompey first with fear. 

Galliis in vain his mailed battalia led ; 

But few escaped to mourn their many dead ; 

Back from the spoil his baffled eagles drew. 

While faster than their flight the plague-darts flew. 

Imperial Trajan led his host in vain; 

The welkin roars, and whirlwinds tear the plain ! 

The Archers, riding on the thunder-storm, 

With grisly deaths his broken camp deform ; 

Compact of sternest stuff, he turns to fly. 

For fiercer glares the red wrath of the sky! 

Twice from their face, in Heaven-inflicted dread. 

The head of Empire, proud Severns, fled. 

Still the descendants of the Outcast Boy 
The old Arabian liberty enjoy. 

Unconquered ever, since it thus was writ 
In tlie great doom-book of the Infinite. 

Where a few broken columns only tell 
Of arts that flourished once, and sudden fell; 

Wliere once, the tyrant City’s prison-hold. 

To wind and wave his grief the captive told; 

What magic spell, what deed of glory wrought. 

What tale of passion keeps tlie pilgrim thought? 

What lends those stones their melancholy grace? 

Whence grew the gray Religion of the place ? 

Bright are the isles that crown the j^Egean blue. 

And sweet the hush of palm-trees bathed in dew; 

And Sadness, like a sceptred shadow, reigns 
Mid storied sepulchres and shattered fanes. 

But which of those fair islands, scattered round, 

Can stir the heart, and make its pulses bound, 
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Awake the soul, enkindle, elevate, 

Like palmy Patmos, meek and desolate? 

There in the mines, with Patience for his friend. 

Contented toiled that Old Man reverend; 

There, in the Spirit uplifted, saw and heard 
Visions and Voices—and the living Word! 

He saw the wonders in the womb ofTime— 

The birth, growth, triumph, agony of Crime- 
Injustice dominant, exulting Pride, 

Truth quenched, and human mortals deified— 

The self-willed puppets of the ruling III, 

That III a puppet of the Master’s will— 

The reign of Glory — and the awful day. 

When Earth shall melt, the Heavens shall pass away — 

And the new Earth and Heavens—and Love’s bright gera, 

The holy Bride — the New Jerusalem. 

From the dark pit he saw a smoke arise, 

As from a furnace, darkening all the skies; 

Then from the smoke a cloud of locusts sprung, 

With scorpion stings—a clotJd that, bursting, flung 

Intcnsest torture, to escape whose proof 

Men chose Death rather—but Death glared aloof. 

Like horses for the battle armed they seemed ; 

In face like men; their frontlets golden gleamed; 

Adown their pomp of hair like women’s flowed ; 

Jaws horrible with lions’ teeth they shewed; 

Hurtled their wings, like chariots driven amain 
By fiends of battle o’er the bloody plain ; 

Upon their breasts an iron Horror frowned ; 

But in their stings their chiefest power was found; 

An age and half an age their sway’s full date; 

'Dicir king, Abaddon, sitting in his gate! 

This wo is passed : another trumpet-sound — 

“ Loose the four Angels in Euphrates bound.” 

The multitudinous oulbursting wrath 
Of horsemen now devoured their cruel path ; 

Their breastplates Sulphur, Hyacinth, and Fire, 

Flashing before them many-coloured ire; 

Steeds lion-headed, from whose mouths outbroke 
Volleys immense of brimstone, fire, and smoke. 

Tremendous devastation 1 monsters dread ! 

Each with a tail, and every tail a head; 

Like Amphisbffina, moving either way, 

With sting to poison, and with bite to slay, 

Ishmael and his Adopted these : the flame 
From the Arabian wildness grew and came. 

From the unbottomed pit the poisonous fume 
Rose — an inordinate, death-pregnant gloom, 

Infecting, far and near, hills, vales, and plains. 

And filling all' their Life with hideous blains. 

The plague no power of man could e’er controul, 

The Leprosy that eats into the soul 1 

In Hara’s hollow side and horrid shade 
Who skulking hides, as of the light afraid ? 

Some cowering wretch the outraged laws affright ? 

A homicide? or holy eremite ? 

The law-giver of half the world is there; 

A Warrior, and a Counsellor of Fear; 

A hermit, who a heavenly mission claims, 

Yet mocks the Holy, and His Word defames; 

The chief and mightiest of a mighty race, 

Arabia’s greatest glory and disgrace; * , ^ ^ 
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In Hara's cavfe he weaves his artful net 
To snare the souls of men —’tis Mahomet! 

The arch Impostor first his wife deceives ; 

The house of generous Hashem next believes; 

In a few years Arabia is his own, 

And heU’s Incarnate builds a monarch’s throne. 

Conquest, and Spoil, and Power, confirm his lies — 

Undoubted to the last, the Prophet dies. 

To man’s ill passions skilfully addressed, 

^ His Koran lives—his pestilent bequest. 

O’er the dark bridge the faithful and the brave 
Must pass—but see ! beyond tlie darkness wave 
Lights from pavilions hid in odorous green, 

And Beauty glancing in a fairy scene. 

Immortal music sootlies the raptured ear; 

And fountains, scattering perfume, murmur near. 

Undying pleasures bless the happy.sight. 

Ambrosial viands, gardens of delight; 

.From whose green aHeys in the wanton dance 
Tl)e bright-limbed virgins amorous advance; 

No 1 not from clay were formed those shapes of light. 

So languishingly soft—spiritually bright 1 
Upon whose cheeks, clear-shining as they move, 

Blossoms the crimson of consenting love; 

In the dark heaven of whose enchanting eyes 
Sparkles the soft desire that never dies ; 

Whose hyacinthine tresses scatter rose. 

And every sweet the vernal airs disclose. 

What Arab fears in Maliomet’s defence 
To die—and gain his paradise of sense? 

Loud shouts of triumph shake the battle-field : 

“ Ye Cliristian dogs! ye .lews and Sabians, yield ! 

Filth of the earth, and hatred of the sky. 

Profess the faith of Mahomet — or die.’’ 

On rush the frantic Moslem to their prey. 

And fiends of Horror pioneer their way. 

The Caliph’s banner floats unto the wind ; 

Death stalks before it now, and now behind. 

Damascus falls before the fiery band. 

The son of Ishmael wins the holy land : 

Well may the Patriarch in his anguish groan. 

For Omar builds his mosque on Jacob’s stone. 

Next Tyre and Tripoli his power obey. 

And F.gypt owns the fierce Arabian’s sway. 

Fanatic flames round lettered piles arise, 

And burn the glory of the Ptolemies. 

From Tigris to Euphrates all is theirs; 

Now Khorasan their prophet’s name reveres;. 

Then Mawaralnhar, and the realms of Ind, 

And all the region of the vast Al Sind ; 

Nor spares their venomous sting the dewy Peace, 

Soft-nestled in the golden Chersonese. 

Ye nymphs of Georgia, veil your captive shames! 

Weep for your daughters, ye Circassian dames I 
Romantic Spain! lament thy tempting groves, 

Thy face of beauty, and thy bloom of loves. 

The Arab woos thee with a lion’s grasp; 

And holds thee firmly with a lover’s clasp; 

Alhambra’s lines of ruined beauty tell 

How much he loved thee—.’and adorned how well 1 

The scarlet City feared her time was come. 

And Dread congealed the heart of Christendom; 
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But Charles, the Hammer, tamed the dangerous scorn 
Of the Eastern Antichrist—and broke his horn. 

The banks of Tigris now the Caliph frets 
With Bagdad’s towers, and mosques, and minarets; 
The seat of Empire from Arabia moves, 

And with a nerveless court his camp reproves. 

Who like a simple shepherd lived of late, 

Now apes the weak Byzantian’s silken state; 

And, won by gew-gaws, quits essential power 
For royal pomp and aromatic bower ; 

The prophet’s mantle for a feathery fan— 

The sword of office for the soft divan. 

The haughty Arab in his wild remains. 

Nor will defend the pageant he disdains. 

What hireling valour can supply his place? 

What mercenaries match the native race ? 

The sons of Victory, never known to yield, 

Forsake the Caliph and his battle-field. 

W’ho now the 'fartar’s fiery edge rebates ? 

W'ho keeps the Turk within the Caspian gates? 

Yet a brief light of song and science showers 
Its lustre on the proud imperial towers; 

And grateful Europe still a wreath decrees 
Of honour to the dead Abassides. 

Empires livive risen and ceased : where’er we range. 
We .see the ruins of defacing Change. 

Some mighty Babylon, that swells to-day, 

Still puts the mock on that renowned decay. 

Let Balbcc speak, or let Palmyra tell 

Who failed to keep them, or who built them well. 

The voiceless eloquence of roofless walls — 

The fox that litters in imperial halls— 

The marble skeletons—the reptile stir 
In coliimnod fane or ruined theatre— 

The toad where beauty smiled or beauty wept — 

The newt soft-gliding wliere Zenobia slept— 
Corruption and the worm, to flesh allied — 

The ghosts of Empire, sneer at human pride. 

Empires have changed, will change, and change again 
The Arabs, still unchanged, their place maintain. 

The Caliph must his broken sceptre rue — 

But Ishmael fears not Tartar llulaku. 

Now from the cradle of the Parthian name 
Had grown the terror of a fiercer fame. 

In Nesa’s pasture, where the Gihon flows, 

On Mahan’s plain the dreadful monster rose. 

Onward he rushes, foaming, from his lair; 

Flash his red eyes, and streams his horrent hair. 

Earth reels where’er he sets his cloven stamp; 
Olympus trembles at his awful tramp; 

Mseandar shudders in his wanton twines; 

His roar has shattered down th’ Ephesian shrines; 

He tumbled Smyrna with a furious yell; 

By his assault l^odicea fell; 

His hoof has trod the pride of Sardis down; 

And Thyatira lost her maiden crown ; 

From Pergamus he stripped her virgin dress, 

And in her temples left his filthiness. 

But, like a palm-tree in the desert sweep. 

Or like a column ’mid a ruinous heap, 

A well-kept watch-tower on a lonely hill. 

True Philadelphia stands—and virgin still. 
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Deatii Iiis attendant, Terror in the van, 

Onward careers the savage Turcoman. 

An Eden blossoms lovely to the wind 
Before him—and he leaves a waste behind. 

Till Timur of the cruel heart and hand 
Comes, like a rival pest, from Samarcand. 

The Turkish Bajazet, with bootless rage. 

Like a chained eagle, beats liis iron cage. 

The lord of nations, not of his desires. 

The Tartar to extended sway aspires; 

He spoils, slays, tortures, desolates, and burns. 

And stains the green of earth where’er he turns; 

Four towers ofhuman skulls recall the man, 
liaised in his capital, proud Damogan. 

So lived he, and so died — upon his way 
To widow unoflendirig meek Cathay. 

Yet has our England listened to the praise 
Of Timur—favourite theme of other days; 

Nor is our England guiltless of his crime, 
Blood-guiltiness, in that far Eastern clime. 

Where Avarice has led tlie battle on, 

And Courage oft has gold and laurels won ; 

And English steel mure Indian souls has slain 
Than English zeal has gained—or sought to gain. 

Back the tenth wave of Turkish fury pours ; 
Louder and louder yet the Tempest roars. 

Of what avail one brave Epirot’s arm ? 

The din of battle brays with wild alarm. 

The Turkish banners o’er Ionia wave; 

Byzantium shakes, nor Scanderbeg can save. 

In vain the worthiest of his name and line 
Stands in the breach — the latest (,'onstantine! 

The Christian Powers tlieir needful aid withhold ; 
His subjects for the Moslem hoard their gold. 

Tlie cloud of lire and brimstone fiercely peals; 

The Euxine trembles and Propontis reels. 

Now through the gap the tide of conquest streams ; 
Where shone the Cross, the baleful Crescent gleams; 
The rude Barbarian swells in his kiosk. 

And Saint Sophia is a naked mosque. 

There for his written time the Turkish Lord 
Maintains the stern religion of the sword ; 

The delegate of Ishmael still retains 
The sceptre, and the dead Arabian reigns. 

Amid the wrecks of Empire, still unchanged. 

The Arab ranges where his fathers ranged. 

As 'mid the roar of waters stands a rock, 

O’ertops the surge, and scorns the crested shock; 
Like the tall pillar that o’erlooks the Moor, 

The Ishmaelite, disdainful, stands secure. 

Nor Greek, nor Roman, nor the Tartar Khan — 

Nor Parthian, Persian, nor the Turcoman, 

Has ever turned a Master’s kindling eye 
Over the sandy wolds of Araby. 

Some few have found the joy that Conquest yields. 
For a brief space, in Yemen’s flowery fields; 

But Ishmael s nation never bowed the neck 
To Conqueror’s footstep or a tyrant’s beck. 

Oft for their spoil the Centaur-robbers roam ; 

But still Arabia is the Arab’s home: 

Still is he seen with glistening eye to trace 
Each spot that keeps the record of his race; 
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Still does he hold in legendary lore 
The names and fortunes of his sires of yore; 

For him each Syrian flower that blooms and dies— 

Stream, hill, and stone are kindred memories; 

Still does he haunt the dead and sinful sea, 

The hill of Jebns, lake of Galilee; 

To Belka’s pasture loves his flock to drive, 

And keeps in Paran Ishmael's name alive. 


No. X. 

LAMENT FOR SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

The blood of Israel’s beauty slain 
Upon the hills has left a stain : 

Ah, sight of shame! ah, day of wo I 
How are the mighty fallen low 1 

Oh, be it told in Gath by none. 

Nor in the streets of Askelon, 

To fill with joy, while we repine, 

The daughters of the Philistine. 

Hills of Gilboa ! drop of dew, 

Or shower of rain ne’er fall on you ; 

Nor bud, nor flower, nor any green 
Upon your blighted slopes be seen 1 

For there on that disastrous day 

The Warrior's shield was thrown away — 

The shield of the anointed Saul, 

As though he were no king at all. 

From men of might, whose life-blood ran. 

Swerved not the bowof .lonathan : 

The sword of Saul made heaps of slain— 

Saul never raised his sword in vain. 

Lovely they lived, and loving ever, 

Nor death itself did them dissever: 

Swifter they were than eagles’ flight. 

Stronger than lions in the fight. 

Daughters of Israel! weep for Saul — 

Oh, weep for him, who graced you all 
With scarlet robes, and golden rings. 

And gems, and other precious things. 

How are the mighty fallen low! 

Distressed beyond the common wo, 

I mourn my friend — the kindest, best. 

The faithfullest and pleasantest! 

I never heard of love like thine. 

And never man lost friend like mine; 

No woman ever loved a man 
As thou didst me, my Jonathan 1 

How is the place of Warriora void. 

The weapons of the war destroyed! 

Ah, flight of shame! ah, day of wo! 

How are the mighty fallen low ! 

M.J. Chapman. 
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J. SUERlDAVr KNOWLES' PLAYS. 


“ The stage and its great drama" has 
lately become a theme of speculation 
with critics of highest pretension; and 
many opinions, with more or less 
judgment, have been volunteered as to 
the actibility of certain unacted plays, 
chiefly of the tragic kind. The writer 
of this article had the honour, some 
years ago, to direct public attention 
to the subject of dramatic poetry, by 
means of a paper in the Quarterli/ 
Revieio, in which he took the liberty 
to point out the absurd nature of what 
was called the dramatic poem, as dis¬ 
tinguished from an acting play. He 
dared then to remark that the “ dra¬ 
matic poem is a modern species of com¬ 
position, which has sprung up amongst 
us in consequence of the degraded 
state of our theatre — which state is, 
again, consequent upon, or produc¬ 
tive of, the decline of dramatic genius 
in this country. We pretend not to 
inquire which is the cause, which the 
effect; it is probable that there have 
been an alternate action and reaction, 
and that either, at different periods, 
may have been both cause and effect. 
Whatever was tlie original occasion, 
it is notorious that our recent men of 
genius have not written for the stage. 
We do not think that there is a want 
of dramatic genius : indeed, there is a 
manifest preference for that form of 
composition ; and, in some instances, 
the spirit has not been neglected. 
This has, however, been more evi¬ 
dent in works not assuming the cor¬ 
responding form (such as the Wa- 
verley novels, for instance), than in 
such as arrogate the external manner, 
—dramatic poems, for example. The 
authors of the latter appear to us to 
have proceeded upon an erroneous 
principle. Writing for the closet, and 
not for the stage, they commence their 
work with a decided determination to 
violate all the proprieties of the theatre, 
and make it as unfit for representation 
as possible; as if there were so wide a 
distinction between what was intended 
to be read, and what was intended to 
be acted, that an acting play never 
could be readable, nor a readable pro¬ 
duction endured upon the boards. The 
fact is clearly otherwise. We believe 
that most readers of taste acknowledge, 
that the plays of Shakespeare are better 


for the closet than the stage: yet how 
fit are they for the stage 1 At the same 
time, it is observable that his best plays 
are most difficult of representation; 
not, however, from any dramatic de¬ 
fect in themselves, but from the general 
inefficiency of the corps du thedtre to 
represent any play that is not expressly 
written to suit the peculiar genius, or 
knack, of the different performers, and 
the strength or weakness of the com¬ 
pany. Tlie necessity of doing this, we 
are aware,* is uncongenial with a great 
dramatic effort, and precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of one being made with an im¬ 
mediate view to representation. Such 
another tragedy as Lear, it is obvious, 
would be written in vain with any such 
view. Yet surely it would not be im¬ 
possible to compose a dramatic poem 
upon the model of Othello, Hamlet, 
Lear, or any other play of Shakespeare, 
that we would ratlier read than see ; 
thus preserving the dramatic spirit, as 
well as the form. But our writers, 
under the title of a dramatic poem, 
divide a didactic essay into dialogue, 
and, giving themselves no trouble to 
create in their own minds the idea of 
human character and passion, content 
themselves with defining the outlines 
of an abstract or general notion of his¬ 
torical persons or tivents, interrupted 
with luxuriant descriptions of scenery 
and climate, and digressions of fanciful 
extravagance or impertinence. In all 
this, there is frequently much talent 
displayed. But we read without emo¬ 
tion : we shed no tears, because the 
writer shed none; we feel no sympathy, 
because he felt no sorrow. Let this, 
then, be ‘ reformed altogether.’ Let 
the taste of an audience at a theatre 
be what it will, the inefficiency of the 
company what it may, and the defects 
of management what they must; but 
there can be no reason for an author, 
who does not intend to subject himself 
to the ordeal of these predicaments, 
so to write that the best-instructed 
audience, the most efficient actors, 
and the most accomplished manage¬ 
ment, could not, for a moment, enter¬ 
tain his production. Rather let it be 
these external conditions that are faulty, 
than the intrinsic arrangement and con¬ 
tents of the poem. A ‘ dramatic poem ’ 
need not be less dramatic because it is 
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I )oetical, and will not, assuredly, be 
ess poetical because it is dramatic. 
Witness Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Lear. A few works written upon 
this principle would be sure to find 
readers, would secure a permanent 
place in the literature of the country, 
and might render it necessary for the 
conductors of our theatres to turn their 
attention to the higher interests of the 
drama." 

It was not without sonie practice in 
the art of wl)ich we presumed to write, 
that we delivered in sucli set terms 
tliese our sentiments. The same train 
of thought has since been continued in 
the same journal, and the same style 
of criticism adopted. Poets, likewise, 
have since arisen, who have sought to 
carry into effect, by example, tlie ca¬ 
nons thus promulged. Still they have 
fallen foul of dramatic romances and 
destiny extravaganzas,rather than aimed 
at a clear and decided endeavour on the 
high way of fair competition with mor¬ 
tal and immortal, the living and dead. 
This, indeed, they seem to have avoided 
altogether; so far from fighting a battle 
with the stage, it has not even been 
assailed. Still the same complaints 
are heard—curses, if not deep, yet 
loud ; but the hero has never appeared 
who ..should storm the theatre witli 
effect, or even make a fair show of 
invasion. 

iVIiss Joanna Baillie, with great mo¬ 
desty, entertained, she tells us, the idea 
of having her last three volumes of plays 
presented for performance at the minor 
theatres. Her ambition might have 
well soared a higher flight; her design, 
nevertheless, demonstrates a greater 
anxiety to evade than to overcome the 
difficulty. We regret that this feeling 
should have found a place in her great 
heart, and all the more from the general 
participation which it seems to have 
experienced. We are convinced that 
there is (as we long ago affirmed) 
dramatic genius extant: very little of 
it, however, has found its way to public 
notice; nothing that could fairly plume 
itself as superior to the acting drama in 
fitness or merit. 

In the meantime, one man has “ set 
his foot before the float," both in figure 
and reality, and not without success. 
But his claim to the Shakespearian 
crown, though awarded him by thea¬ 
trical audiences, has been disputed by 
certain critics, whom such audiences 
have p^bably deemed more nice than 


wise. One circumstance, however, was 
indisputable, that his plays had suc¬ 
ceeded ; but their success was attri¬ 
buted more to Mr. Macready’s acting, 
and their adaptibility to his style of 
performance, than to their intrinsic 
merits. This was to a certain degree 
true ; but it is equally true, that but 
for a substratum of natural imitation 
they would not continue to attract. 
Who can say bow far Shakespeare 
himself may not have suited his per¬ 
sons to his players—and what assist¬ 
ance this kind of stage-knowledge 
may not have rendered to the great 
dramatist — for undoubtedly it is a 
help, as furnishing models and exem¬ 
plars for the guidance of the writer ? 
This, at any rate, is a consideration 
which should form one element of the 
argument. 

It is now too late in the day to 
dwell on Mr. Knowles’ defects. lie 
has them undoubtedly ; but it would 
be but sorry criticism to expose them. 
The only criticism that is worth any 
thing on an author of long standing is 
that which shews the good in him, 
and therefrom traces the prosperity 
tlial has cheered his course. It is a truth 
that cannot be too strongly enounced, 
that however much popular favour may 
over-estimate a writer, it has its origin 
in something worthy, even though 
feebly developed, and, in the eyes of 
the judicious, perhaps relatively want¬ 
ing. The multitude are better judges 
of the kind than the degree ; and, 
being merciful, often take the will for 
the deed. Hut what a merit even is 
a good will; if it were not, what would 
be a beggar’s charity? Yes 1 the bene¬ 
volent wish and the widow’s mite, for 
those who have naught else to give, 
shall outweigh the ostentatious dona¬ 
tion of wealth, or the supercilious gift 
of pride, in the balance of eternal 
justice. 

We think it fit, now that the State 
of the Stage has become the subject of 
so much public solicitude—and, more¬ 
over, excited to a consideration of the 
subject by certain recent relative efforts 
—to take a review of our late dramatic 
literature, and to form some estimate 
of such writers in that line as have 
kept their footing where they first 
planted it, that we may deduce more 
correct notions of the actual condition 
of things, and suggest such improve¬ 
ments as may appear to us practicable, 
and arise from the reflections that we 
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are called upon to make. It Is sur¬ 
prising how delusive our impressions 
are, before we think seriously upon a 
subject, and what a flood &f light 
pours in, owing to the mere circum¬ 
stance of taking pen in hand to write 
thereon. Associations, and recollec¬ 
tions, and facts, to which we never 
before gave due weight, gather round 
our goosequill, and page after page 
teems with testimony, and evidence is 
entered on record, never before con¬ 
templated even in its single parts, 
which in its entirety invokes a mag¬ 
nificent decision, and quite astounds 
with the indisputability of the verdict. 
Often and often have we meditated 
results like this with wonder, and felt 
how mere an agent we were in the 
syllabling of such inspired words. We 
write the articles tliat contain the pre¬ 
mises and conclusions of which we were 
previously unconscious ? Nonsense I 
Nothing on earth can be clearer than 
that they write themselves 1 

FfrgMjfMs, then — to leave off'mak¬ 
ing wry faces and begin—is, as we 
have implicitly confessed, full of faults; 
but, likewise, not without its excel¬ 
lences. It is 

“No story, piled with dark and cumbrous 
fate, 

And words that stagger under their own 
weight; 

But one of silent grandeur—simply said. 
As though it were awakened from the 
dead ! 

It is a tale, made beautiful by years. 

Of pure, old, Roman sorrow — old in 
tears I 

And those you shed o’er it in childhood 

Still fall, and fall for sweet Virginia.” 

In childliood 1 We recollect ourselves 
writing a dramatic composition on the 
subject at a very early age, whicli, 
though afterwards committed to the 
flames, attests the atti action which this 
romance has for the mind and heart of 
childhood. 

The subject belongs, as Niebuhr 
shews, to the poetic period of Homan 
history; it is as an antediluvian tale ; 
argument of that ideal age, where the 
only facts are dreams; and,sooth to say, 
our veriest dreams are truest facts. The 
subject has been a favourite of more than 
one dramatic author. .John Mairet,-a 
French dramatic poet of the seventeenth 
century, whose tragedies, though feeble, 
have some fine passages, published a 
Virginia in, 1628. In 1654, Appius 


and Virginia^ a tragedy, by John Web¬ 
ster, made its appearance—afterwards 
altered by Betterton, the celebrated 
actor; and another of the same name, 
in 1709, by John Dennis, poet and 
critic. A play was published by Ton- 
son, in 1754, called Virginia, and was 
the occasion of two historical pamphlets 
on the subject; and, in 1756, one of the 
same name was given to the world by 
Mrs. Frances Brooke, a lady of much 
talent, whose maiden name was Moore. 
In 1792, Virginius and Virginia was 
the title of a poem, in six parts, from 
the Roman liistovy, by Mrs. Gunning. 
Dr. John Bid lake also gave to the 
public, in«1800, Virginia, or the Fall 
of the* Decemvirs, a tragedy. To all 
of these productions, save one, Mr. 
Knowles’ tragedy is superior; and 
with that one it will bear a comparison 
that shall puzzle the critic to decide 
whether Knowles or Webster were the 
greater man. This, however, can be 
safely said, that to none of his prede¬ 
cessors has the modern poet been in¬ 
debted for the matter or form of his 
drama. 

The Virginius of Mr. Knowles is not 
a Roman or patriot, so much as he is 
a father. The local and the temporary 
have little place in the character; they 
are kept in shadow for the sake of the 
universal and eternal. It is this which 
gives it at once a strong hold on the 
natural affections and the domestic 
feelings. Mr. Knowles is neither the 
7Kschylus nor the Sophocles of the 
English stage, but the Euripides, 
without his lax morality. He is no 
sophist, but a man who feels rightly, 
and having therefore no need for think¬ 
ing, has only to write on impulse to 
write well. Instances of this abound in 
the play before us—in single passages, 
and in whole scenes. The phrase, 
“ Siccius Denlatus is a crabbed man,” 
strikes the sense without effort. The 
incident ofVirginia’s sampler, with the 
letters, tells at once on the heart. 
Servia’s account of her having asked 
her young mistress what the letters 
meant, when “ she laughed, and drew 
a scratch across them ; but had scarce 
done so, ere her fair visage fell, for 
grief that she had spoiled the ciphers,” 
is inimitable—at any rate, not to be 
excelled. And then the father demands 
of the amorous girl her latest work, and 
she brings him as such a painting— 

“ ’Tis Homer’s history 
Of great Achilles parting from Biiseis. 
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Tfrgmiui. You hare done it well. The 
colouring is good. 

The figures well designed. 'Tis very 
well! 

Whose face is this you've given to 
Achilles I 

Virginia. Whose face ? 

Virginias. I've seen this face. Tut t 
tut! I know it 

As well as I do my own, yet can’t be¬ 
think me 
Whose fhce it is ! 

Virginia. You mean Achilles’ face’ 
Virginias. Did I not say so ? 'Tis the 
very face 

Of—no, no! not of him. There’s too 
much youth 

And comeliness, and too much^re, to suit 
The face of Siccius Dentatus. t 
Virginia. 0! ’ 

You surely never took it for his face I 
Ft7‘giniws. Why, no; for now I look 
again, I’d swear 

You lost the copy ere you drew the head. 
And, to requite Achilles for the want 
Of his own face, contrived to borrow one 
From Lucius Icilius.” 

Afterwards, with what effect the 
Father challenges the I.over to take 
his hand, as the test of his honesty, 
and how touchingly it concludes tlie 
first act! How fitly, too, the kiss con¬ 
secrated as the seal of love, becomes 
the main incident in the second! 

Mr. Knowles’ dramatic blank verse 
is, perhaps, chargeable with defects; 
the lines are not sufficiently conso¬ 
lidated ; sometimes, indeed, it is only 
prose divided into a decasyllabic ar¬ 
rangement. It should, however, be 
recollected that the verse is not meant 
to be epic. It is suited to the stage, 
and for delivery in a theatre. It is 
just such as an actor, like Macready, 
can cut up into pieces, and deliver 
with familiar effect. It is effectually 
relieved from all taint of bombast; 
and, upon occasion, what elevation 
certain sentiments, more statelily ex¬ 
pressed, derive from the force of con¬ 
trast 1 For example; 

Welcome, Icilius ! welcome, friends ! 
Icilius, 

I did design to speak with you of feasting 
And merriment, but war is now the word; 
One that unlovingly keeps time with 
mirth. 

Unless war’s own—when e’er the battle’s 
won. 

And safe carousing, comrades drink to 
victory.” 

" Didst tboii but know, young man, 

How fondly I have watched her, since 
the day 


Her mother died, and left me to a charge 
Of double duty bound — how she hath 
been 

My pondered thought by day. my dream 
by night. 

My prayer, my vow, my offering, my 
praise. 

My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child! 
Thou wouldst not wonder that my drown¬ 
ing eye. 

And choking utterance, upbraid my 
tongue. 

That tells thee she is thine.” 

“ I see the master cloud; this ragged 
one 

That lowers before, moves only in sub¬ 
servience 

To the ascendant of the other—Jove 
With its own mischief break it, and 
disperse it, 

And that he all the ruin.” 

“ I never saw you look so like your 
mother 
In all my life. 

Virginia. You’llbeadvised,dearfather. 

Virginias. It was her soul — her soul, 
that play’d just then 
About the features of her child, and lit 
them 

Into the likeness of her own. When first 
She placed thee in my arms—1 recollect it 
As a thing of yesterday! — she wished, 
she said, 

I’hat it had been a man. I answered her, 
It was the iriother of a race of men, 

And paid her for thee with a kiss. Her 
lips 

Are cold now ; could they hut be warmed 
again. 

How they would clamour for thee !” 

“ Justice will ho defeated. 

Virginias. Who says that'! 

He lies in the face of the gods ! She is 
immutable. 

Immaculate,andimmortal 1 and thoughall 
The guilty globe should hlasse, she will 
spring up 

Through the fire, and soar above the 
crackling pile. 

With not a downy feather ruffled by 
Its fierceness.” 

" Will she come or not ? 
I’ll call myself! She will nut dare !— 
O! when 

Did my Virginia dare’—Virginia! 

Is it a voice, or nothing answers me 1 
1 hear a sound so fine—there’s nothing 
lives 

'Twixt it and silence.'' 

The last example is exquisitely fine. 
But it is not by detached passages that 
the merit of Vir^inius is to be esti¬ 
mated—it is a whole. So pure, so 
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simple in its construction, it is ioHne* 
diately intelligible on the .stage in all 
its parts. It wants a little more intri¬ 
cacy of action, and elaboration of plot 
and diction, to satisfy us perfectly in tire 
closet. The concluding incident of the 
urn is as beautiful as it is pathetic. 

As an acting play, Virginius suc- 
.ceeds by the force of the situations. 
This secret of play-writing is well 
known to Mr. Knowles. Not what is 
said, but what is done, forms the one 
thing needful in dramatic production. 
To this add what graces you will of 
style and thought; but the latter will 
never do alone. All understand what 
they see ; not all what they hear. It 
is only for the sake of the spectacle 
and action that people go to the 
theatre at all. They go, emphatically, 
to see a play performed. What in 
epic poetry is given in long descrip¬ 
tion, here is presented as object of 
sight. This is the distinctive difference. 
Strange that it should be so little 
attended to 1 

Mr. Knowles performed a public 
service when he resolved, once for all, 
to eschew the manufacture of what his 
prologuist calls “ cast-iron lines.” He 
delivered himself over at once to the 
.simple expression of feeling, as it welled 
from the fountain of an Irish heart, 
leaving it to find its own moulds and 
to form its own channel. This was Mr._ 
Wordsworth’s advice to Mr. Ileraud 
touching his .sacred epics. “ You feel 
strongly; trust to those feelings, and 
your poem will take its shape and 
proportion, as a tree does, from the 
vital principle that actuates it. I do 
not think that great poems can be cast 
in a mould ; llomer s, the greatest of 
all, certainly was not. Trust, again I 
say, to yourself.” There is, on the 
part of Mr. Knowles, an evident trust¬ 
ing to himself, a manifest self-con¬ 
fidence, in the informal construction 
of the verse in Virginius. The poet 
abandons himself to his mood, and to 
the power of sympathy. There is no 
model of metrical arrangement, no 
taught steps; the man dances not in 
fetters, that he may be secure from 
error, but with all the grace, and energy, 
and liberty of untrammelled nature, 
like a savage of the wild in fulb glory, 
with all that elegant elasticity of limb, 
and those pliant movements, of which 
the city deprives its native forinalists, 
who, that they may be more secure, 
have consented to be less free. 


So much for the Virginius: in the 
Cairn Gracchw the poet was not so 
fortunate. Though the hero was power- 
fiilly performed by Macready, the play 
lived but a few nights. Yet there are 
fine scenes, very fine scenes, in Caim 
Gracchus. Having procured the ac¬ 
quittal of Vettius, he has become dan¬ 
gerous to the patricians. What is to 
be done with him ? Why, make him 
Opimius’ Quastor. Now it happens 
that his wife, Licinia, is altogether one 
of Knowles’ women,—a domestic mind, 
no lover of popularity; and her Caius 
has hitherto lived at home with her, 
retired — no brawler in the streets, as 
had been his brother. Were they not, 
ye gods 1 .happy in each other ? 

" Licinia. I do not care for greatness r 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors; 
'Tis any where but at home; you will 
not find it 

Once in a week, in its own house, 
at supper 

With the family. Knock any hour you 
choose. 

And ask for it; nine times in ten, they’ll 
send you 

To the senate, or the forum, or to such 
Or such a one’s, in quest of it. ’Tis a 
month 

Since Caius took a meal from home, and 
that 

Was with my brother. If ho walks, 

1 walk 

Along with him, if I choose ; or, if I stay 
Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the 
time 

He promi.sed to be back again, which is 
first; 

And when he’s back, and the door shut 
. on him, 

Consummate happy in my world within, 
1 never think of any world without.” 

These sprinklings are the gems (like 
dew-drops on the rose-bushes) of 
Knowles' play-writing. But this slate 
is not to last. 

Again. How is Licinia startled 
at Cornelia’s suggestion about Caius’ 
measures ! 

“ Licinia. Measures! Hath he ' mea¬ 
sures!’ 

Cornelia. Hath he bands and feet I 
Hath he brains and heart 1 Is he 
A man 1 What do you take him for 1 
Have men 

No parts to play but lovers 1 What! 
are they 

Not citizens as well? Have they not 
crafts 

Callings, professions ? Women act their 
parts 
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Wb«b they do make their ordered houses 
know them. 

Men must be busy out of doors—iqust stir 
The city; yea, make the great world aware 
That they are in it; for the mastery 
Of which they race, and wrestle, and such 
feats 

Perform, the very skies in wonderment. 
Echoing back earth’s acclaim, cry out of 
theta!” 

And anon it is known bow that Vettius 
has been acquitted in consequence of 
Caius Gracchus having performed the 
part of public orator. Alas for Licinia 1 
But Cornelia rejoices in her son, and 
liails him on his entrance. 

This is a graceful ending to the 
first act. In the second, C. Gracchus, 
having won feme in his qumstorship, 
returns and answers successfully the 
charges of Opimius, and is made 
tribune. The conclusion of the second 
act is too like that of the first. It is, 
however, quite clear to his enemies 
that they must get rid of him. Livius 
Drusiis, the other tribune, is a ready 
instrument, and undertakes to make 
the senate popular at the expense of 
Caius Gracchus. lie effects his pur¬ 
pose. We wish we had room to quote 
the. scene in which Caius Gracchus 
pours out his indignation on him. 
And now the brother of Tiberius finds 
how false is popular favour. 

" Go! I have tilled a waste ; and, with 
my sweat, 

Brought hope of fruitage forth — the 
superticial 

And heartless soil cannot sustain the 
shoot; 

The first harsh wind that sweeps it 
' leaves it bare ! 

Fool that I was to till it! Let them go! 
I loved them and I served them. Let 
them go !” 

And now his shield is lost, for he is 
no longer tribune; and his foes pro¬ 
ceed to repeal his laws. The following 
scene is beautiful: 

“ Caius Ghacchus’ f/auje—C ornelia 
and Licinia. 

Licin. You’ll speak to him ? 

Cor. I will. 

Licin, You’ll urge him not 
To go! You would not throw your 
richest gem 

Away, though you might give’t to one 
did know 

Its value, and did covet it 1 
Cor. I would not. 

Licin. Heiscoming. (Going.) Mother! 
Cor. 1 have said, Licinia. 

[Eiit Licinia. 


Yes ; there Js a point Where virtue stops. 

’Tis there • , 

Where she hut loses labour. Ha ! but is 
Her labour ever lost 1 I can’t debate 
That question now—Nature won’t let me. 
She’s 

Too strong, and I must play the humble 
part 

She sets me. Had he not a wife and 
child— 

He’s here! [Retire*. 

Enter CaiusGr accucs, without perceiving 
his Mother. 

C. Gracchus. I’ll wrestle with him for 
at least 

This throw. My laws! What! abrogate 
my laws ! 

O, insolence of tyranny! Well, well! 
We are not so weak as let him. Were 
he twice 

The consul, he shall not lay hands on 
them ; 

Yea, though our blood- 

Cor. (advancing calmly.) Caius, a word 
with you. 

There’s Fulvius Flaccus waiting at the 
door, 

With a whole crowd of citizens. Is it you 
They want'! 

C. Grac. It is. 

Cor. ’Tis best, son, to deal frankly 
Witli 3 ’' 0 ur mother. What’s on foot? 

No matter! Hear me. 

I do not like that Flaccus. He’s a man 
Hath more ambition than integrity. 

And zeal than wisdom. Is he of your 
party ! 

C. Grac. lie is. 

Cor. The sooner that you break with 
him 

The better. Send him word you cannot 
come. 

C, Grac. My word’s already pledged 
to go with him 
To tho forum. 

Cor. On what errand,CaiusGracclius? 
Is it about j'our laws they would annul ? 
Mind, Caius, you’re no longer tribune. 

C. Grac. h'ear not: 

I shall be prudent. [Going. 

Cor. (stopping him.) Stop, Caius ! 

[Takes his hand. 
I can almost think you still 
The boy did con his lessons on my knee. 
And 1 could rule, in all his little moods. 
With hut a look. Ay, Caius, but a look 
Of your mother’s made you calm as sun- 
shine in 

Your biggest storm! I would not lose 
you, Caius! 

Caius, I would not lose you! Go not to 
The forum! 

C. Grac. Mother 1 is it you? 

Cor. Ay, son ! 

It is your mother, feels that she is all 
The mother, whatsoe’er she seems. I 
would 
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left a son, my Caius ! G o not to 
The forum! 

C. Gtck, Wherefore, mother t What 
is there 

That I should fear ? 

Cor. Your brother’s blood, my son ! 
Do I not know you, Caius 1 Can I not 
read you. 

Without your tongue to help me 1 Dbes 
net his blood 

Cry for revenge I and is your ear unapt 
To hear if? Caius, that dear brother’s 
death’s 

The life of all thy acts ! 'Twas that did 
plead 

For Vettius — asked the tribuneship — 
revived 

Tiberius’laws—defied the senate—made 
theo 

Like a god to Rome, dealing out fate— 
and, now 

'f bou art no longer armed with thy great 
office, 

Would lead thee forth to sacrifice. My 
son. 

Go not to the forum ! ’Tis a worthless 
cause. 

Why should you go, my Caius? To 
defend 

Your laws fVom abrogation? Think of 
them 

For whom yon made those laws — the 
fickle people 

Did lend a hand to pull you from your 
seat. 

And raise up them they shake at! Thou 
art single ! 

Thou hast no seconds! ’Tis a hopeless 
struggle! 

So sunk are all, the heart of public virtue 
Has not the blood to make it beat again ! 

C. Grac. And should I therefore sink 
with the base times ? 

What, motlier, what ? Are the gods also 
base ? 

Is virtue base ? Is honour sunk ? Is 
manhood 

A thing contemptible, and not to be 
Maintained? Ilemomber you Messina, 
mother ? 

Once from its promontory we beheld 
A galley in a storm ; and, as the bark 
Approached the fatal shore, could well 
discern 

The features of the crew with horror all 
Aghast, save one. Alone he strove to 
guide 

The prow, erect amidst the liorrid war 
Of winds and waters raging. W ith one 
hand 

Ho ruled the hopeless holm—the other 
strained 

The fragment of a shivered sail—his brow 
'fhe while bent proudly on the scowding 
surge. 

At which he scowled again. The vessel 
struck! 
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One man alone bestrode tiie wave, and 
rode 

The foaming courser safe! ’Twas he, 
the same! — 

You clasped your Caius in your arms, 
and cried, 

‘ Look, look, my son! the brave man 
ne’er despairs; 

And lives where cowards die!’ I would 
but make 

Due profit of your lessons. 

Cor. Caius! Caius! 

C. Grac. Mother ! I- 

Cor. My son! 

C. Grac. Well, I’ll not go. [Sftsdoum. 
I will be ruled by you. 

If you please; let men say what they list 
of me. 

I care not if they whisper as I pass. 

And point, and smile, and say to one 
another, 

‘ Lo, the bold tribune, Gracchus ! Lo, 
the man 

Did lord it o’er the senate !’ Whatis’t 
to me? 

I know I am your son, and would ap¬ 
prove it, 

If I might. But since you will not have 
it so. 

I’ll stay from the forum, mother; I’ll not go 
To the forum. 

Cor. Know' tlie people you did promise 
I'o go ? 

C. Grac. Are they not here with Ful- 
vius Flaccus, 

Expecting me ? But let them go with 
him; 

He’ll speak for them. He’ll be their friend. 
He”ll dare 

Oppose the senate. He’ll preserve my 
laws 

If he can. If tliere’s no other man to 
speak 

For liberty, he’ll do it! Pray you, 
mother. 

Send Lucius to them. Toll them I’ll 
not go 

Abroad to-day. 

Cor. You must go to the forum! You 
must. 

C. Grac. Not, if you W’ill it not. 

Cor. I neither will. 

Nor will it not. 

C. Grac. Unless you bid me go. 

They go without me. 

Cor. Why, I think, us it is, 

You cannot help but go. I know not 
what's 

The matter—but I’ve dark forebodings, 
Caius. 

What will be left me, should Hose thee, 
son? 

C. Grac. My Monument ! 

Cor. Go to the forum! go! 

You are Cornelia’s son ! 

C. Grac. My only use 
Of life’s to prove it! 
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' The ‘fellowiBg teraes- of this act (the 
Ibarl)^ are ftinit# afid ieflfedtive 5 the 
latt ia mthetrc ana bum^fal. Lidnia 
’3ia^ fai^ asleep. In, ilroin iiis hard 
' 'lay’s woric of debate, and tumult, and 
eivil bloodshed, comes Caius OracchuS. 
Arid he watches her sleeping—medi¬ 
tates and soliloquises. At length she 
fsaktss, and tells him a fearful dream. 
Ahitf the to-morrow is the birth-day of 
their bc^, and their own wedding-<lay 
to boot. All this gires rise to senti¬ 
ment, and passion, and tenderness. 
Why was the scene omitted in repre¬ 
sentation? The last act is unequal, 
and fails, indeed, to do justice to the 
cambvlity of the subject. 

The conduct of this piece suggests 
comparison with Shakespeare’s Corio- 
lanuSf and, in fact, has some parallel 
scenes; but falls lamentably short in 
grandeur of effect. Why is this? Is 
it the author’s fault ? Not altogether. 
Let us hear how llazlitt writes of 
Coriolanus; and we willingly dwell on 
this, from the recent admirable revival 
of the character in the person, no less 
than in the acting, of Vandenhoff. 

“ Shakespeare,” says Hazlitt, “ has 
in this play shewn himself welUversed 
in history and state affairs. Coriolanus 
is a storehouse of political common¬ 
places. Any one who studies it may 
save himself the trouble of reading 
Burke’s Reflections, or Paine’s Rights 
of Man, or the debates in both houses 
of parliament since the French Ilevo- 
tion, or our own. The arguments for 
and against aristocracy, or democracy, 
on the privileges of the few and the 
claims of the many, on liberty and 
slavery, power and the abuse of it, 
peace and war, are here very ably 
handled, with the spirit of a poet, 
and the acuteness of a philosopher. 
Shakespeare himself seems to have had 
a leaning to the arbitrary side of the 
question—perhaps from some feeling 
of contempt for his own origin; and 
to have spared no occasion of baiting 
the mbble. What he says of them is 
very true : what he says of their belters 
is also very true, though he dwells less 
upon it. The cause of the ptople is 
indeed but ill calculated ala subject 
for poetry : it admits of rhetoric, whMi 
into ^argu matt and explai»ti# | 
blit it presents no immediate -Ar dis- 
tinct images to the nMi% ! 
frjiere, buttress^ 


for poOtiy f to make jti pBiidai^ be4 
ahd procreafft etadll in,’ lire h^uage 
of poetiy naturally iklls in with the 
language of power. The imt^natioA is 
an exaggerating and exclusive fhciiHy; 
it takesfrom one thing to add to another; 
it accumulates circumstances together, 
to give the greatest i^sible effect to a 
favourite object, ^e understanding 
is a dividing and measuring faculty; it 
judges of things, not according to their 
immediate impression on the mind, 
but according to their relations to one 
another. The one is a monopolising 
faculty, whicli seeks the greatest quan¬ 
tity of present excitement by inequality 
and disproportion ; the other is a distri¬ 
butive faculty, which seeks the greatest 
quantity of ultimate good by justice 
and proportion. The one is an aristo- 
cratical, the other a republican faculty. 
The principle of poetry is a very anti- 
levelling principle. It aims at effect, 
it exists by contrast, it admits of no 
medium. It is every thing by excess. 
It rises above the ordinary standard of 
sufferings and crimes. It presents an 
imposing appea,rance. It shews its 
head turretted, crowned, and crested. 
Its front is gilt and blood-stained. 
Before it ‘ it carries noise, and behind 
it it leaves tears.’ It has its altars and 
its victims, sacrifices, human sacrifices. 
Kings, priests, nobles, are its train- 
bearers ; tyrants and slaves its execu¬ 
tioners—‘Carnage is its daughter!’ 
Poetry is right royal. It puts the 
individual for the species, the one 
above tlie infinite many, might before 
right. A Hot) hunting a flock of sheep, 
or a herd of wild asses, is a more 
poetical object than they; and we 
even take part with the lordly beast, 
because our vanity, or some other feel¬ 
ing, makes us disposed to place our¬ 
selves in t he situation of the strongest 
party.” With much more in the same 
key, and to the same tune. 

Now all this, though blamably de¬ 
mocratic in its tone, is in the spirit of 
true criticism. Poetry is riglit royal 
and aristocratic; and every true poet 
has owned the genius of majesty, and 
teemed with noble aspirations. On 
subjects of another cast, she runs 
counter to her sympathies, and offends 
correct ta.ste—taste that, in all its ana¬ 
logies, eoiresponds with the genius it 
tdm Poetry, dealing with a de- 
Thbrntic theme, inverts the order and 
pUTp^e of her vocation, which is by 
syti^lis of greatness to win the mind 



tp greatn,ew : ' she (brows ‘down die 
ladder by whicli what is angelio in 
the soul may ascend, - Herein is the 
secret of the failure of f^tius Gracchus. 
The Virginius, of coarse^ bad the same 
defect in the subject; Wt there were 
redeeming carcuinstances, which made 
the Roman father the roost aristocra- 
tical of all the persons in the play. 
Ill spite of Uie individual (^Appius), the 
order remains intact. In Cuius Gracchus 
all this is changed. War is declared 
against the, very idea of an aristocracy; 
and in favour of whom ? A mere herd 
of men, who, by the shewing of tlie 
very hero of the play, are worthless, 
most worthless. Ponder on this, reader! 
and judge whether we have not detected 
the plague-spot which in this instance 
made some of the noblest efforts of 
tragedy put on mortality and prema¬ 
turely die ? 

Mr. Knowles,however, evidently has 
a sympathy for this class of subjects, 
and so far fortli falls short of'tlie proper 
stature of a Poet; and this is none 
other than the full measure of a Man. 
liightlydias liazlitt opined an opposite 
tendency to the capacious and woild- 
coinprelicndingShakespeare! It was the 
same sympathy, doubtless, that directed 
Knowles to WiUutm Tell for his next 
argument. But there is a difference in 
this story which makes it fit enough for 
tragic—for poetic developement. Tell 
was not placed in circumstances whicli 
made him fight against the Idea of 
Aristocracy in the abstract, but rather 
in his own person evinces the capacity 
and tiie desires which tend upwards, 
and are the seeds, and germs, and 
symptoms of noble nature and name. 
He stands for the independence of his 
country against a foreign oppressor, 
not against a rank and order in the 
state. He is, therefore, in a legitimate 
position, and may make good iiis cause 
in the face of the assemliled world. 

Mr. Knowles has dealt with this 
subject differently from Schiller. He 
has been more solicitous of the poetic 
than the real. He has not conceived 
the ambition of depicting the Four 
Cantons, though at the expense of the 
unity of the plot, having a higher end 
in view—such as animated the (Jermaii 
poet. He suffers not his peasants to 
wear their native plainness, but they 
must speak sentiment and talk lov«, 
whether married or single. His heio 
must apostrophise clouds and rocks, 
and boast of freedom and talk politics, 
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tlie fabt’that to a ibapuhtaih 
|»Boplfi rocks apd clpm^ arp thiings fa-, 
miliar, and eiKsito do wondermenf^ ito 
pa&sionate apppaU. • ft is only .4)6 
wandering .ensu^w that ovi^ftovrs with 
fine words and flowing sentences: 4).p 
native wears the feeling in his soul, 
almost unconsciou.<)ly, and always in¬ 
effably. It is like a self-evident truth, 
that to him would seem to lose by 
expression — nay, become nonsense. 
Knowle.s’s treatment is, in all these 
respects, tlie mere antipodes of the 
philosopliic Schiller. Yet is the play 
a meritorious production, though not 
an extraordinary one, like the Ger¬ 
man's, and deserved the success and 
the favour which it found. It has no 
scene compamhle to “ the hollow way 
at Kiissimcht,”but it has some of great 
simplicity and natural beauty. The 
episode of Michael, Jagheli, Anneli, 
and Agnes, is conceived in tlie spirit 
of our elder dramatists, and executed 
with almost equal vigour. 

Our first introduction to Tell is 
abrupt and striking: 

" Enter Gcsr.ini’s Archers, esenrtirig some 
Swiss Peasants, prisoners ; they cross the 
Slagle, and enter the Porch of the Castle, 
Tf.i.i., at a short distance following them, 
comes down the front. 

Tell (to Mich AEL, who i» looking after 
them as they enter the parch'). Do you 
know them 7 
Mic. No. 

Tell. Nor I, thank Heaven 1 How 
like you that! 

Mic, What? 

Tell. That. 

Mic. I like it not. 

Tell. It might as well be you or I, 

Mic, It might. 

Tell. Do you live in Altorf? 

Mic. Yes. 

Tell. How go they on 
In Altorf? 

Mic. As you see. What was a sight 
A month ago, Lath not the wonder now 
'J'o draw them ’cross the threshold ! 

Tell. Would you like- 

Mic. What would’st thou say to me I 
Tell. No matter, friend. 

Something so slight, that in the thinking 
on’t 

’Twas gone. The field of Grutli, Tell! 
— the hour's 

At hand. The spirits are expecting thee. 
Shall bring thy country back the times 
again 

She'd wonder this to see! [Goinj. 

Mic. Stay, friend, a word. 

If of my mind thou haply art, and think’st, 

1 1 
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When fortune will not make us theme of 
mirth, . 

Ourselves maj take the task in hand- 

Tell. For whatl 

Good day'• [^Exit hastily, 

Mic. Acquaintance briefly broke ns 
made!” 

II is next appearance is profaned 
with the mere commonplaces of poetic 
apostrophising. He appears as a con- 
spirer with others against the tyrant, 
whose next aggression, it is decreed by 
them and him, shall be his last. The 
scene that commences the second act, 
between his wife, Emma, and their son, 
Albert, is passing lovely. Then Tell 
himself enters, and delights to instruct 
the boy. ' 

“ Tell, You’re not steady. I perceived 
You wavered now. Stand firm! let every 
limb 

Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor’s statue on the 
gate 

Of Altorf, that looks life, yet neither 
breathes 

Nor stirs. {Aliieht shoots.') That’s better. 

Emma. William! William! 0 1 
To be the parents of a boy like that! 
Why speak you not, and wherefore do 
ye sigh 1 

What’s in your heart to keep thoitrans- 
port out 

That fills up mine, when looking on our 
child, 

Till it o’erflows mine eye 1 

[Albert shoots. 
Tell. You’ve miss’d again ! 

Dost see the mark ? Rivet your eye to it I 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would. 
Could you but send it there. 

Emma. Why, William, don’t 
You answer me ! [Albert shoots. 

Tell. Again ! How would you fare. 
Suppose a wolf should cross your path, 
and you 

Alone, with but your bow, and only time 
To fix a single arrow! ’Twould not do 
To miss the wolf! You said, the other 
day, 

Were you a man you’d not let Gesler 
live — 

’Twas easy to say that. Suppose you, 
now, 

Your life or his depended on that shot: 
Take care!~that’s Gesler! Now for 
libert}'! 

Right to the tyrant’s heart! (Albert 
shoots.) Well done, my boy !” 

After some further conversation, old 
Meictal is led in, having been lately 
blinded by order of Gesler. This is 
the fatal aggression. Ilow Tell shakes 
with indr.’natiori! And now he has 


heard all the tale —how that for even 
ins son's life old Melctal had met this 
outrage: , 

“ Tell. Say no more ! 

His life cost you your eyes. ’Tis worth 
a pair 

Of eyes; but not your eyes, old man. 
No, no; 

He would have given it ten times over for 
But one of them. But one ! But for a 
hair 

O’ the lash! My bow and quiver! He 
was by! 

Old M. He was by. 

Tell. More arrows for ipy quiver. 

And looking on! 

Old M, And looking on. 

Tell {putting the arrows into his quiver). 
’Twill do — 

He would dine after that, and say a grace. 
Good Heavens! to tear a man’s eyes out, 
and then 

Thank God ! My staff! He’ll have his 
wine, too. How 

The man could look at it, and drink it 
off. 

And not grow .sick at the colour on’t! 
Enough ; 

Put by the rest. {To Emma, who has 
brought him a bundle of’arrows,) 
I’ll grow more calm. 

My flask—want it filled ; and put pro¬ 
vision 

Into my pouch.” 

This is what it ought to be. And 
he takes his boy Albert with him; they 
go a mile on the way together, and 
then the boy is despatched with Tail’s 
dagger to £rni, who is on Mount 
Faigel. The lime is come for ven¬ 
geance ! On returning from his er¬ 
rand, the boy meets Gesler himself, 
who has lost his way in the mist upon 
the mountains, and, not knowing him, 
guides him to Altorf. The tyrant, un¬ 
mindful of his services, no sooner ar¬ 
rives in safety than be seizes upon the 
boy, for the purpose of compelling him 
to declare his father’s name ; which he 
courageously refuses. It is to find the 
father that he resorts to the well-known 
expedient of the cap. It succeeds, 
and Tell is confronted with Gesler. 
The scene tliat follows is, perhaps, the 
best that Knowles ever wrote ; but all 
the scenes in William Tell are so long 
that they cannot be extracted in extensoy 
and to mutilate them would be sacri¬ 
lege. At length the boy Albert is 
brought forward, and, without signal, 
but as if by sympathy as certain as 
concert, perforpis the desire of his fa¬ 
ther by refusing to recognise him. But 
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at last it is impossible not to acknow¬ 
ledge the relationship, and the father 
is doomed to shoot the apple from the 
son’s head as the condition of pardon 
for both. Having •effecied the terrible 
feat, Gesler, discovering that another 
arrow had been concealed under his 
cloak, demands its purpose. Tell 
replies: 

To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy ! 

Ges. My guards, secure him ! 

Tull. Tyrant! every hill shall blaze 
With vengeance. 

Ge.s. Slaves, obey me! 

Tell. Liberty 

Shall at thy downfall shout from every 
peak! 

Ges. Away with him ! 

[Guards seiie him. 

Tell. My country shall be free!” 

And so concludes the fourth act. 
With the recollection of Schiller in our 
minds, we cannot be satisfied with 
Knowles’s fifth act (with which him¬ 
self, we believe, is discontent, and 
made endeavour at amendment); and 
shall therefore say about it nothing. 
Knowles is not famous for fifth acts; 
and therein, indeed, it is difficult for 
the best to succeed. It is a task that 
requires as much time and pains as all 
the rest of u play together ; yet we 
are afraid it is one that is prosecuted 
with impatience and dismissed in a 
hurry. “ Let this be reformed alto¬ 
gether.’’ 

More pains evidently, notwithstand¬ 
ing, were taken with Cams Gracchus 
and William Tell than had been ex¬ 
pended on the Virginius. That sub¬ 
ject, indeed, was conceived and exe¬ 
cuted in a few weeks, and sliould only 
be considered as a rough sketch; 
which, meeting with public approba¬ 
tion, it was not pnadent to retouch. 
The blank verse in these two subse¬ 
quent plays is better compo.sed, and in 
William Tell has nearly acquired all 
the fixedness that is desirable for dra¬ 
matic purposes. But another power 
■was also fully manifested, of which 
indications only had been given in the 
preceding productions. Comic scenes 
occur in Virginius and Cuius Gracchus, 
but only as exhibiting the coarse llu- 
mour of the populace in the streets. 
In William Tell, the underplot is al¬ 
together of the comic sort, and is sub- 
sidiajy to the developement of character 
and'incident. It is completely suc¬ 
cessful, and is more perfect in its kind 
than the tragic portions of the play. 


The comic dialogue, also, is in blank 
verse, and shews a povver, therefore, 
over that form of composition which 
is enjoyed but by few. Mr. Knowles, 
therefore, seems to have determined to 
execute an entirely comic subject, after 
the model of the love-episode, or 
underplot, in William Tell. 

Mr. Knowles’s next efforts, however, 
met with impediment: the Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green was con¬ 
demned— decidedly condemned, we 
believe, uproariously, on the first night 
of performance. A second appeal, if 
we recollect aright, was made, but in 
vain. 

An event of this sort brings, of 
course, other inconveniences as its ac¬ 
companiments, or its consequence.?; 
and these were, probably, not unfelt 
by the poet. His friends were, of 
course, iiulignatit ; but the public 
would not be remonstrated with : and, 
in the subsequent alteration and re¬ 
duction into three acts of the play, 
under the title of the Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, the author l)imself ac¬ 
knowledge.?, by way of preface, tliat it 
was “ not entitled to much success;” 
adding, however, “ nor yet to utter 
condetnnation.’’ 

The drama, as we now Viave it, pre¬ 
sents the same improvement in form 
and versification which distinguished 
the William Tell. The piece, in fact, 
is cast in a thoroughly poetical mould. 
The influence of the old ballad is, as 
it were, the spirit of it; the argument 
is that of a metrical romance. Love 
has been patent ere now in humbling 
gods and men, and Lord Wilford is 
cast into the vale of humility, not only 
from the dignities of rank but the arro¬ 
gance of philosophy, by rule of which 
he would love. He is taught by the 
blind archer somte wholesome truths : 

“ Thou shall be smit 
In the twinkling of an eye ! infected by 
A touch ! —this minuto sound as moun¬ 
tain health, 

And helpless next, as bedrid tenant of 
An hospital.” 

“ To such conclusion ever comes lis 
work 

Who’d make philosophy the rule of love. 
Love knows no rule, and never rule 
knows less 

Than w'hen obedience we’d exact from it. 
'Tis an uncertain and a froward guest; 
Comes to us when it lists; abides as long 
As pl“a.ses it; and its own bumour takes, 
Whatever may be ours. You’d go fii 
quest oq't, 
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And lo! ’tia with you before setting out; 
You'd lay down terms for its aojourning. 
with you. 

And here it is on its own terms at home; 
You'd fain bo rid on’t, and 'tis fain to 
stay ; 

You'd thrust it out of doors, and only 
find 

The threshold’s not your own, the mo¬ 
ment love 

Sets foot within it,” 

This is very superior writing. The 
scene that follows between old and 
young Small is a masterpiece of its 
kind. The admonition with which 
the father sends his prodigal son away 
with his portion is very pathetic: 

" Here, have thy wish j 
Thou'lt find no niggard band lias filled 
that purse. 

1 give it tliee to feed thy wantonness ; 
But, e’en for that, I’d have thee chary 
on’t. 

There’s not a piece in it but is made up 
Of grains of fractions, every one ofwhich 
W as slowly gathered by thy father’s thrift, 
And hoarded by his abstinence. It holds 
How manif minutes torn from needful sleep ! 
How m'tny customary wants denied ! 

How many throbs of doubting, sighs of care. 
Laid out for nothing in thy waywardness! 
But take it with a blessing.—Fare thee 
well!” 

The way in which Strap informs 
Albert of his daughter’s abduction is 
equally fine: 

“ Alb. Is it not honest Master Strap 1 

Strap, The same, 

Master of cobbling, as thy shoes do shew. 
Which seek liis lapstone old, and leave 
it new. 

But to the matter, ns they say. 

Alb. Whntis’tl 

Strap. Wliy, this it is — a truth as old 
as time — 

Grief hath tliis soother, ’tis not solitary, 
But, if ’twill look for't, finds its fellow 
grief. 

So does the wise man teach. Thou 
know’st I lost 

My daughter, Sunday-week; she did 
not die: 

Romances drove the giddy vixen mad, 
And she eloped from me. For loss of her 
I have ne’er been sober since. M o com¬ 
forter 

Like ale — save sack; hut sack’s for rich 
men's cares. 

—Your friends ! says one, ‘It might have 
fallen out worse;’ 

One, that it might be evil sent for good ; 
One, that the plague itself wdll have an 
end ; 

And some did pity ; some did scold; and 
some 


Did try to laugh me out of sorrowing. 

As twenty ways there were to mend 8 
shoe 

Besides the soling, heeling, welting on’t. 
Alh. But what is this to usl 
Strap. Philosophy! 

If not philosophy, a moral, then ; 

And if not that, w^hy then a hint, that 
thou 

Hast lost thy daughter, just as I have 
mine.” 

He then relates how that same gal¬ 
lant, with the aid of certain followers, 
“ flushed swaggerers,” had carried her 
off’ in the street. That gallant turns 
out lo be Lord Thomas Willoughby. 
Bess, however, had escaped from his 
lawless hands, but on reaching her 
parent’s roof found it deserted; for 
the old blind beggar had gone forth to 
meet llie queen, then on a progress to 
Norwich, at Temple Bar; where, pre¬ 
senting his complaint, he was com¬ 
manded lo follow in the train of her 
majesty, who had determined to grant 
redress. Bess finds a home at the 
Queen’s Arms, at Hum ford, and serves 
in the capacity of barmaid. Some 
pretty scenes occur here between her 
and the hostess; prettier still when she 
sees, for the second time. Lord Wil- 
ford, whom she had loved, as he her, 
at first sight. 

“ Bess {drawing her father's picture from 
her fiosoni). How like I how like ! 
how very, very like ! 

There only wants a smile upon the lip — 
I think the lip more sweet the smile away. 
Fie ! 'tis my father’s lip! My father, 
^ then, 

As often 1 have heard my mother say. 
Just new had won my mother’s love ; I 
ween 

My mother then smiled too. Who ought 
to smile. 

If not the maid that’s woo’d by him she’d 
wed ? 

Her Bess will never wed ! 

Belmont. A sigh I Be sure 
The fawn is struck. 

Bess. Just now I felt at homo. 

And now I feel a thousand miles from 
home ! 

Things strimge before are now still 
stranger grown. 

And he most strange of all — the furthest 

off. 

The least expected ever to be near— 
The sight of whom brought homo so near 
to Bess! 

W'hat’s Bess's home to him 1 He’d pass 
the door, 

And would not know she dwelt there! 
If ho did. 
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Would never thank the latch tolethimin! 
He has a house, and friends that love him 
there— 

Friends tliat lie loves. Poor Bess is far 
from home, 

Was never further—never half so far.” 

Old Small’s concern, vrhen he is de¬ 
luded into the belief that his scape¬ 
grace son is about to be hanged for 
taking the wall of a lord, is even af¬ 
fecting. Hut we must pass over to 
Lord Wilford : 

" Love plies the rack on which itself 
doth lie! 

Tell it of solace, and 'twill talk of pain. 
Which to augment its piteous profit ’tis ! 
So far unlike, love’s merchant is to him. 
That trades for pelf. He hears his ven¬ 
ture’s sunk, 

And cries, ‘ ’tis gone!’—tries to forget 
his loss_ 

Hoists up fresh hope, and launches other 
freight. 

No other freight for him that trades in 
^ove! 

His venture haply foundered—no new 
hope! 

His dreamy day of speculation’s done ! 
His breast hath room for nothing, but the 
thought 

How many fathom deep his hope doth 
lie! 

He has no use for life, except to make 
Its cheek a feast for comfortless despair ; 
Nor over smiles again, except to see 
How fast it wastes away.” 

The wooing, too, with all its perils 
and escapes, is delicately portrayed. 
Saith the hostess of tiie Queen’s Arms 
to Bess: 

“ Sweet Bess, hadst e’er thy fortune read 
to thee ? 

Shew me thy hand. How white a thing 
it is! 

What’s liere 1 Hero’s line, and line, and 
ne’er a cross— 

A lucky hand! Lookl Saw j'ou o’er 
the like? 

Methinks this hand betoken should a 
maid 

Not like to wed—for wedlock’s still, you 
know. 

The cross of womankind. She’ll never 
wed I 

You think she will, I see, and doubt my 
skill? 

Then try your own, and read the hand 
yourself. 

Wilford. This precious hand,— had I 
the skill to read. 

Great as tlie will, and fortune it foretold. 
Past what could e’er be mine,—I’d wish 
it well! 

Though what its hope did build, of mine 
were wreck. 


If ad verse was its promise — lucklessness 
Through life, uiipurchased foes, unstable 
friends. 

Afflictions, beggary in all—but love— 
And 1 the one to keep th^e rich in that! 
’Fore hands with fortune’s pledges fair 
o’erwiit, 

I’d covet thine, and, for that only gift. 
Compound for all beside. Didst press 
my hand ? 

Thou didst! thou didst! Deny it not, 
while stands 

That glaring witness on thy modest cheek. 
To back my tongue ! I’failh, love’s day 
doth come. 

And that’s the dawn, or never yet did 
beam 

His goldeij sun on earth ! and T to be 
Its harbinger to her ! Come, let us seek 
Thy parents. Hich enough are they for 
me, 

Whoso blessing leaves me not a wish to 
bless!” 

The denouement is defective and im¬ 
probable in some particulars. The 
winding up of a play or novel is, we 
repeat, about the most difficult part of 
the business. Mr. Knowles has little 
genius for intricacy of plot or invention 
of incident. When left to himself, as 
in the last act of FjrgintMS,he produces 
something prerogative indeed, but 
scarcely safe as a subject for scientific 
induction or legitimate art. He is 
skilful rather in the phenomena than 
the laws of emotion. It is not with his 
hands or by his head that his plays are 
written, so much as .witli his heart; 
this he sets throbbing, and the words 
that are found upon his pages form but 
the register of its beats — by means of 
which we are enabled to count tlie time 
of its pulsation. It is you who must 
discover tlie principle by which the 
appearances before you are regulated ; 
and sometimes you will be dissatisfied 
with what you find. Wliat is proper 
to the individual poet is not always to 
the character ; or, rather, the char acter 
possesses attributes beyond those with 
which he is endowed. He who would 
write a heroic poem ought to be himself 
a hero. Shakespeare appears equal to 
his most endowed characters. It is not 
always so with Knowles. Our ideas of 
Virginius and Cuius Gracchus contain 
something more than what we find in 
his plays baptised with their names. 
We think not of them simply as fa¬ 
thers, sons, or brotliers,— the Roman 
supervenes in our imagination. Yet 
Knowles appears not to have left this 
additament untouched by design,— on 
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the contrary, he seems to have done all 
he could. Unlike Milton, he has not 
“ checked his thunder in mid-volley.” 
Unlike Shakespeare, we detect not in 
him that secret irony which manifests 
in the poet a conscious superiority 
over the emotion excited in the reader, 
—the emotion being but an instrument 
in the hands of the artist to effect cer¬ 
tain pur])Oses of his, and not a master 
over him, using tlie individual merely 
as a channel of a spiritual influence, 
whereto he gives utterance in a tongue 
unknown. 

Whatever may have been the merits 
or demerits of 2'fte Beggar’s Daughter 
of Bethnal Green, we are indebted to 
its fiiilure for the existence of The. 
Hunchback. The generous editor of 
the Atlas newspaper had stood up for 
the poet like a true critic as he is, and 
his advocacy preserved the life in the 
soul of Genius. Good luck to him 
and his, therefore! Mr. Macready, 
to whom Mr. Knowles was indebted 
for the production of his first play on 
the London boards, naturally felt much 
interest in the poet’s fortunes; and, it 
seems, was angry with him for again 
attempting a walk in which he had 
once failed. He even took a journey 
to Glasgow to expostulate with the man 
of verse; but, on hearing the first act 
read, was so much pleased with it that 
he counselled him to proceed. No per¬ 
son has more judgment (we may safely 
aver so much) than Macready in these 
matters. It was not, however, until 
the latter end of the summer of 1831 
that Knowles had leisure to proceed 
with the work. “ I”—he thus puts on 
record the fact—“ I recommenced it in 
the pleasant walks about Ilirmingham, 
and completed it on the sands of New- 
haven—my roomy study,—where, at 
the same time, I remodelled Alfred. 1 
brought both plays up to town with me 
in Aj:)ril last.’' 

It is not our intention to recur to 
Alfred i the taint of democracy which 
we have already mentioned was a very 
canker at the core in this play—where 
it had no business at all; and so vul¬ 
garised the subject that it stunk in the 
nostrils, being as good as dead from 
the very first conception. In the mean 
time. The Hunchback was tossed back¬ 
wards and forwards between the two 
houses ; and at last came out at Co¬ 
vent Garden on Thursday the 5th of 


April, 1832. We were among the 
first to hail its appearance.* 

Tlte riches of nature are inexhausti¬ 
ble, and we (tlie writer of the present 
paper) would not confine her to two 
varieties in any of her manifestations; 
much less would we dare to impose 
limits on the prerogative mind. Not 
on shape and form, no more than on 
strength or weakness of the nervous 
system, need the character and con¬ 
duct of an individual be dependent. 
Without malice may exist a disre¬ 
gard of tlie world’s opinion on bodily 
accidents. We know it to be the fact 
in real life, where no consciousness of 
defect induces diffidence, the mind 
feeling its equality in its own world, 
and fellowship with the noblest. Such 
a person is Master Walter. Its differ¬ 
ence from all other delineations attests 
its originality ; its correspondence with 
our experience attests its truth. Thus 
it is that Genius works like Nature,— 
for it is Nature—rather the spirit of 
Nature—or, at least, the Indifference of 
tlie two, as forming the animated link 
of relation or identity in the groat act 
of that perpetual genesis which, know¬ 
ing no beginning, is present in all be¬ 
ginnings, and coeval with eternity. 

This vein is, however, of too abstract 
a quality for a continuance. So let us 
now again walk the vale of Humility, 
hand in hand witli old Father Time 
(who was always lame of one foot, al¬ 
beit he could run, or hop, or rather fly, 
confoundedly fast on occasions with 
the other), and his now everlasting co- 
rnate, that hunchback, Master W'alter. 

" Walter. I pray you, now, 

How did you learn niy nmuel Guess’d 
I not right ? 

Was’t not niy comely hunch that taught 
it you 1 

Cliffuid. I own it. 

Walter. Right, I know it; you tell 
trutli. 

I like vou for’t. 

Clifford. But when I heard it said 
That Master Walter was a worthy man. 
Whose word would pass on ’Change soon 
as his bond,— 

A liberal man—for schemes of public 
good 

That sets down tens where others units 
write,— 

A charitable man—the good he does, 
That’s told of, not the half: 1 never more 
Could see the hunch on Master Walter’s 
back.” 


See our May Number for 1832, vol. v. p. 443. 
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The hunchback of our acquaintance 
is one of the most honest and generous 
of men. He has certainly a pecu¬ 
liarity of dispositiQn, an excessive ten¬ 
dency to be witty, keeping up a run¬ 
ning fire of puns that are perpetually 
going off like squibs and crackers. It 
is as dangerous to talk in his presence 
as it is to walk the streets on the fifth 
of November. There is also a merry 
humour in Master Walter ; but it is an 
under-current, and is rather shewn in 
his faculty of secretiveness, which en¬ 
ables him to remain incognito through¬ 
out the play. The scene in which he 
meets with Clifford, immediately after 
the misfortune of the latter, for the pur¬ 
pose of upbraiding him with his con¬ 
duct towards his ward, Julia, shews 
him in an interesting light. 

The disparagement which he directs 
Modus and Helen to cast upon the 
bankrupt Clifford calls out the charac¬ 
ter of Julia with great effect and beauty. 
How energetically, too, he himself enacts 
the part of a detractor 1 

But we must hasten on to witness 
both the guardian and Ins ward in the 
Earl of Rochdale’s banquetting-room, 
the riches of which the Hunchback is 
shewing to Julia, as to their future 
mistress. We would quote it if we 
might, were it only because in the re¬ 
presentation it is much curtailed, and 
somewhat injured in consequence. 

But the trial is too much. The 
agony into which Julia is thrown by 
the approaching nuptials with a man 
she never loved — nuptials which will 
place belweeh her and the man she 
really loves, miles, leagues, nay, 
“ oceans with barriers of constant tem¬ 
pests, such as mariners durst not (fempt” 
—the agony, we say, drives her almost 
to the very verge of madness. Thus 
she conjures her guardian :— 

“ Shew me some way to’scape these nup¬ 
tials 1 Do it! 

Some opening for avoidance or escape,— 
Or to thy charge I’ll lay a broken heart! 
It may be, broken vows and blasted 
honour, 

Or else a miud distraught! • • 

* " • The strait 

I’m fallen into my patience cannot bear I 
It frights my reason—warps my sense of 

virtue! 

Religion!—changes me into a thing 
I look at with abhorring. • • 

• • • If this contract 

Thou hold’st me to — abide thou the 

result! 

Answer to Heaven for what I suffer—act! 


Prepare thyself for such calamity 
To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 
Have linked them with me, ns no past 
mishap, 

However rare, and marvellously sad. 
Can parallel! • * ■ 

* • Devise some speedy means 

I’o cheat the altar of its victim ! Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me!” 

Public opinion has so decidedly 
pronounced in favour of this poetic 
drama, that it is altogether a work of 
supererogation to criticise it. Criticism 
is, in this instance, only valuable for 
shewing the status of the poet’s mind. 
Here is its sphere detected, circum¬ 
scribed ;* within this circle his genius 
finds ample room for action, and not 
too much. He nearly fills it from 
centre to circumference, and we, there¬ 
fore, feel correspondently satisfied with 
the work. We have not to complain 
of ugly gaps and chasms; we recog¬ 
nise no weariness, or want of stature, 
or filling out. The alderman’s chair 
is not too big for the alderman ; and 
we are content, though an indenture in 
the table lias not been needed, to make 
space for a protuberant abdomen. He 
occupies tlie seat of honour at least 
respectably, and, for the rest, does tlie 
requisite duties more gracefully than a 
more unwieldy personage. Here, then, 
let Mr. Knowles recognise “ his habita¬ 
tion suitable and surehere let him 
take up his rest. In the romantic and 
poetic drama, as distinct from the tra¬ 
gic, he is without a rival in the day of 
his success, and boasts a spirit very si¬ 
milar (if not the same) to that which 
inspired the Elizabethan poets and 
players. With praise like this cannot 
he be satisfied ? We answer for it— 
No! 

Perhaps, yes 1 — however ; for, 
having ascertained that his /iw fe really 
lay in the serious and poetic comedy, 
Mr. Knowles’ next attempt was on a 
cognate subject—not a tragedy, but a 
play, representative of a Mantuan tale. 
There is, indeed, an accidental death 
by way of termination to this drama, 
which we think might, after all, have 
been spared. It would have been more 
in the spirit of the rest of the piece had 
Julian St. Pierre been permitted to live 
a repentant prodigal. T/ie Wife is but 
a simple embodiment of an idea; 
perhaps we should say a developement 
of such : and all tlie other characters 
are but the limbs and branches which 
it generate.s ift the process of expansion. 
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The germ of it is exliibited in the fol¬ 
lowing speeches: 

“ Give me to know the story of your love, 
That thereupon I found my proper plea 
To shew your opposition not a thing 
Of fantasy, caprice, or forwardness, 

But that for which all hearers shall com¬ 
mend you, 

Proves it the joint result of heart and 
reason. 

Each oUier'a act approving. Was’t in 
Mantua 
You metl 

Mariam. No, signor j in my native 
land. 

Lnremo. And that is- 

Mar. Switzerland. 

Lor, His country too 1 ^ 

Mar. No, signor; he belonged to 
Mantua. 

Lor. That’s right; you are collected 
and direct 

In your replies. I dare he sworn your 
passion 

Was such a thing as by its neighbourhood 
Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e’er they were before. How grew itl 
Come, 

Thou kiiow’st thy heart—look calmly 
into it, 

And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show. I wait 
your answer. 

How grew your passion 1 

Mar. As my stature grew. 

Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said 1 was a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seemed his death -bod. From 
beneath 

An avalanche my father rescued him. 
The sole survivor of a company 
Tliat wandered through our mountains. 
A long time 

His life was doubtful, signor; and he 
called 

For help whence help alone could come, 
which I, 

Morning and night, invoked along with 
him. 

So first our souls did mingle ! 

Lor. I perceive : 

You mingled souls until you mingled 
hearts 1 

You loved at last. Was't not the sequel, 
maid 1 

Mar. I loved, indeed ! If I but nursed 
a flower 

Which to the ground the rain and wind 
had beaten. 

That flower of all our garden was my 
pride : 

What, tlien, was he to me, for whom I 
tliought 

To make a shroud, when, tending on 
him ittill 

Willi hope, that, baffled still, did still 
keeji up, 11 


I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 
Begin to mantle o'er his pallid form, 

Aud glow, and glow, till forth at last it 
burst 

Into confirmed, broad and glorious day! 
Lor. You loved, and he did love.” 

And it was so, bnt his love was tin- 
confessed ; for an inward struggle—whe¬ 
ther from previous promise, or doubtful 
friendship, or diS'erent station—gave 
him an air of abstraction, until at 
length he departed from the dwelling 
of her father. 

" Lor. To follow him. 

Yon came to Mantua 1 
Mar, What could I do ? 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood. 
Lake, sky, and mountain, went along 
- with him ; — 

Could I remain behiud 1 My father found 
My heart was not at hbme : he loved his 
child. 

And asked mo, one day, whither he 
should gol 

I said, ‘ To Mantua.’ I followed him 
I'oMantua! tobreolhe theairhebreathod, 
I'o walk ujion the ground he walked upon. 
To look upon the things he looked u])on, 
’I'o look, perchance, on him !—perchance 
to hear him, 

To touch him ! never to be known to him. 
Till he was told 1 lived and died his 
love.” 

She knows not his whereabout in 
Mantua : yet knows she where he 
lives for ever — 

“ My heart! Though travels he 
By land or sea—though I'm in Mantua, 
And he as distant as the pole awa^ — 

I look, but into that, and there he is. 

Its king enthroned, with every thought, 
wish, will. 

In waiting at his feet.” 

What can malicious conspiracy do, 
even by vile practice, against a heart 
so faithful to the One? Nothing! It 
may accumulate all proofs of adultery 
against her, during her lord’s absence, 
and does—and weave tlie chain so 
strongly, so closely, that the links may 
be separated by no mortal power. No 
morlal power; but in the heart there 
is an immortal power, a never-dying 
energy, a heavenly might, a divine 
agency : and before that all evil in¬ 
fluences, whether of earth, or even hell 
itself, are withered back into their con¬ 
cealing centres—scorched, blasted— 
so that the venom is deprived hence¬ 
forth of ability to sting, and poison, 
and slay. Mark the lightning of the 
eye, tlie thunder of the voice, ofTruth! 
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There is conviction in every gleam and 
flash — in every tone and accent ! 

“ Mar. My liege, stand off! 

Embrace me at the peril of your honour! 
Your cousin here ! Ae Count! your con¬ 
fessor ! 

And he ! and these the members of your 
council I 

My tongue may save its labour then. 
Yet whose 

So fit to tell my husband he’s the lord 
Of a dishonoured bed, as ber’s, wljose 
heart. 

That ne’er admitted thought of man save 
him. 

Knew not its part that was not given to 
him. 

Before itself as dearer heart set him. 

Sun, earth, life, health, desire, knew 
nauglit but him,— 

Yet could not guard the jewel paramount 
Of what it loved so well, but by an act 
Without a motive —monstrous to belief. 
Which reason unto madness would refer— 
Nay, doubt that even madness' self could 
do! 

What it so loved, did spoil, and bring at 
once 

From proudest wealth to basest penury. 

Leon. No, thou didst never swerve. 
Truth dwells in thee : 

Thou art all radiant with it! 

Mar. Not a doubt! 

Aly trusting lord ! my dear and honoured 
lord ! [TAnuw herself' at his feet. 

Leon, (endeavouring to raise her.) Up 
to ray heart 1 

Mar. No—by thy love ! 

Leon. J say 

I’ll have thee up—thy place is here. 

Mar. (preventing him.) My lord! 

What holds that paper! Tell me, is it 
not 

ATy accusation 1 I.et me see it.—True 
From first to last: the facts not otherwise 
Than here set down. Would’st take mo 
to thy heart. 

And this against me ? 

Lean. Yes. 

Mar. Nay, speak again. 

And think before you speak. Say that 
tlie duke. 

Your cousin, loves you not! Say that 
the count 

Does owe you grudge ! Say these, the 
members of 

Your highness’ council, are suborned by 
them! 

Here stand two honest men who take 
their side. 

Would'st take me to thy heart, and this 
against me 1 

Leon. I would. 

Mar. And if you would, you should 
not do it. 

Leon. It is a plot. 

Mar. It is. 


But thou, my lord, must prove it to be 
one; 

Else it hath oped a chasm ’twixt thee 
and me. 

Which, till thou close it up, or bridge it 
o’er , 

With stable-footed truth, that all may 
trust. 

May not be cross’d. Leap it, and all is 
lost! 

Leon. Canst give me clue to find it out! 

Mar. Alethinks 

I can. Thy cousin counselled me to fly, 
To 'scape, as he did say, the penalty 
Of my imputed crime; but, as I thought. 
To furnish of that crime conclusive proof: 
Supplied me, too, with ample store of 
gold. 

Leon. Traitor! 1 see it all—and do 
not you 1 

My cousin and my subject though thou 
art. 

To solemn mortal combat I defy thee! 
That from thy lips, at point of my true 
sword, 

Admission 1 extort of an attempt 
To slur my lady’s honour :—for thy soul 
No shriving knows, no healing speech 
with priest. 

Till by confession it heaves off that sin. 
Come forth! 

Mar. No! no! let roe he guilty thought. 
But, oh ! in peril place not ihou thy lifo. 
Or let me prove myself my innocence 
By ordeal of poison or of fire ; 

Or take from me, of unpolluted blood, 
Lucretia’s proof of an unstained soul, 
Unable to survive her body’s shame. 

Do aught but put thy life iu jeopardy ! 

Leo?i. And she could injure me ! 

Fer, Tt is the ti'ick 
Of lapsed virtue to affect excess. 

Which sound desert would sooner wrong 
itself 

Than claim pretension to. 

Leon. It is the trick 
Of villany to lie. Come forth ! 


Mar. No way to hold thee from thy 
bloody purpose ? 

Stop ! thou wilt do a murder ! Art thou 
sure 

Thy wife is innocent ! Thou know’st 
not what 

Thou goest to do! Whate’er befals, 
the sin 

Of all the deed ’tis I must answer for— 

The hapless wife, that eu thy house and 
thee 

Brought ruiii! Have compassion on her 
soul, 

If not upon thy own, Yet hear me — 
stop! 

I’ll put end to all. I am—— 

Fer. Guilty! 

Mur. No! • 
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To save thy life — my own — and his 
that’s heart 

Unto my life, I cannot speak the lie ! 

Leon. And if thou could’st, I’d not 
believe thy tongue, 

'rhough Trutli’a as soon would lie.” 

And thus she triumphs, receiving in 
the end corroboration of her innocence, 
even at the hands of the agent of sub¬ 
ornation. 

And now our pleasant “ task is al¬ 
most done.” Pleasant to critic and 
poet! Both rejoice in the favour of 
the incomparable Regina. Let us 
bear no more of the dearth of dramatic 
genius in this country, or of the neces¬ 
sity of resorting to Fiance for thea¬ 
trical pieces. We write not on Mr. 
Knowles as a prodigy in these times. 
Those who know any thing of the 
subject know that more plays are writ¬ 
ten now, though neither published nor 
acted, than, probably, at any former 
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period. And this in the face of mana¬ 
gerial discouragement! Some of these 
plays are good, and others only want 
attention to become good—being green 
fruit too early plucked, or flowers as 
yet in the bud, to which a smile would 
be as the sun, and air,and dew. Poets, 
and dramatic poets, we yet have, and- 
the world will soon find it out. Of 
tliese, Mr. Knowles stands, to us, as 
the symbol — the representative. Let 
him be content with the station which 
he has undoubtedly obtained—that of 
being our best Comic Poet. The 
Tragic One is yet forthcoming, though 
not revealed as yet. For we liold not 
the author of The Provost of Bruges 
to be he, though somebody. Not re¬ 
vealed as yet is the Tragic Poet, yet in 
being. To conclude appropriately, in 
the words of Knowles:— 

“We can see the Man ; 
He is as palpable to our sight as if 
He stood like you before us.” 


OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE.* 

“ Yankee doodle, doodle doo, 

Yankee doodle dandy; 

Yankee doodle, bow-wow, 

With the girls be handy.” 

National Ode if the New World. 


Let it not be supposed, from the 
quotation wherewith we introduce this 
paper to the world, that Cloquet, the 
biographer, asserts, or we mean to in¬ 
sinuate, the venerable Lafayette was at 
any period of his life particularly h.andy 
with the girls in either hemisphere. 
The author of La Parisienne, it is true, 
styles him, queerly enough, “ la liberte 
dc deux mondes but we must con¬ 
scientiously declare there is no reason 
to suppose this is a mistake clerical, 
typographical, or poetical, for “ the 
libertine of two worlds.” The only fact 
relating to the love-passages of his 
private life, recorded by Cloquet, is, 
that, “ at the age of nineteen, Lafayette 
quitted the old world, and a young and 
lovely woman whom he adored, and to 
whom his destiny had been united,” 
to caper to the tune of the martial 
melody to which we have alluded on 
the plains of America. 

Having made this explanation, we 
shall at once proceed with our observa¬ 
tions upon “ tne Recollections” and the 


object of them ; in the course of which, 
abundant reason will be shewn to 
justify, not only the propriety, but the 
felicity of the quotation wherewith we 
have auspicated our labours. It will 
be seen that the man’s whole life, in 
either world, new or old (we speak 
not of the world to come), was a long 
series of Frenchified Yankeedoodleisms. 
Almost all the personal memorials of 
him in this work, written of a French 
nobleman by a French professional 
gentleman, bear some reference to 
America. In France, he would seem 
to be pretty nearly in the condition in 
which Nero found himself at the dis¬ 
astrous close of his career: “ He had 
neither friend or enemy.” Amongst 
Frenchmen — avant-pendant-apres — 
before, during, and after their great 
revolution, he ever appears as a sort 
of abstract man,— a fellow-being, it is 
true, but one as little connected with 
their sympathies, or blended with their 
affections, or associated with their pas¬ 
sions, as an abstract principle. He 
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was one of many who caught, as far 
as his cold temperament would admit, 
the feverish infection of troublous times. 
He was, after his lights, an honourable 
and a virtuous man : he was, at the 
same time, dull to a degree, and vain 
to an extent never, perhaps, surpassed, 
either in the country of his birth, or in 
that of his adoption. Whether wearing 
the* round hat of the American revolu¬ 
tionists, the uniform of the National 
Guards, or the costume of the Chamber 
of Deputies, he was still tite same,— 
an enthusiastic stoic, a bundle of dog¬ 
mas and axioms run half mad. Youth 
lent him no fire—age brought him no 
wisdom. The high station in which he 
was born—his marriage with a Noailles 
—the circumstance of his bringing these 
advantages with him to the popular 
party, whose cause he espoused against 
tlie court—but, above all, the rare 
purity of his private character in all 
his persona! relations, at a time of ge¬ 
neral profligacy and corruption, placed 
him in many situations of great trust 
and power, and induced the multitude, 
on more than one occasion, to confide 
in him. He always failed, always 
disappointed every body—as even a 
man of genius who was not a practical 
man, a mrin of i!te world, worldly, must 
have done : but I r always meant well. 
And thus it co nes to pass that La¬ 
fayette’s story, so far as it connects him 
with France, is, peradventure, the very 
saddest of all stories. Mirabeau styled 
him Graiidison-Croinwell. This was 
well for the multitude—well as against 
the commander of the National Guard ; 
but the man of genius never did him¬ 
self believe that a half man like La¬ 
fayette ever could, under any circum¬ 
stances, display a touch of Cromwell’s 
quality. In truth, like all politicians 
of half measures, like all men raised 
to power in evil days, “ damned with 
a fair life,” and fixed in virtuous prin¬ 
ciples, he was more dangerous to those 
he feebly or doubtingly supported, than 
those whom he in like sort opposed. 
He was Virtue’s Quixote. And the 
melancholy lines in which Byron has 
treated of Cervantes’ romance might, 
with well-nigh equal truth, be applied 
to this story of one whose name has 
been associated with events which have 
convulsed the world, and yet who has 
left behind him nothing but an embo¬ 
diment in memory of a sad moral—of 
the vanity of good dispositions in the 
bustling world—of a sense of his own 


weakness—and of the necessity of esta¬ 
blishing power upon the basis of capa¬ 
bilities, and of deeds both good and 
evil. Every thing in this world of ours 
is of a mixed nature. There are spots 
upon the Sun, the source of light, the 
^mbol of Divinity, of Power, and of 
Purity. The verses touching Don 
Quixote are — 

“Of nil tales, ’tis the saddest—and 
more sad 

Because it makes us smile. His hero’s 
right, 

And still pursues the right: to curb the 
bad 

His only object, and 'gainst odds to 

fi^ht. 

His guerdon. ’Tis bis virtue makes him 
mad! 

But his adventures form a sorry sight: 
A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have 
thought. 

Redressing injury, revenging wrong; 

To aid the damsel and destroy the 
caitiff; 

Opposing singly the united strong; 

From foreign yoke to free the helpless 
native; — 

Alas! must noblest views, like an old 
song. 

Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme 
creative 1 

A jest, a riddle, fame through thin and 
thick sought ? 

And Socrates himself but Wisdom’s 
Quixote I” 

It is very melancholy! In France, 
poor Lafayette wrought, in the event 
of each affair wherein he busied him¬ 
self, nothing save unmixed evil. In 
America, his proceedings were inno¬ 
cent enough of any consequences. He 
was nothing but a stalking-horse for 
greasy republicans, who were delighted 
to parade a gentleman in their ranks, 
and to flatter him every now and then 
with the idea that he held a command, 
whereas he really never was for a mo¬ 
ment beyond the control of a dry-nurse. 
The feelings which actuated the boyish 
mind, that never arrived at the man¬ 
hood of the intellect, are well expressed 
by Lafayette himself. Here we see the 
enthusiasm after the dream of pure 
Liberty and love of abstract virtue, 
which never could be brought into 
beneficial action with reference to the 
actual world—which he himself, indeed, 
never possessed sufficient Energy and 
Will to attempt thoroughly to put into 
operation. 

“ An irrestetible passion,” said he, in 
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a letter to the Bailli de Ploen, “ that 
would induce me to believe in innate 
ideas and the truth of prophecy, has de¬ 
cided my career. 1 have always loved 
liberty with the enthusiasm which ac¬ 
tuates the religious man, with the passion 
of a lover, and with the conviction of a 
geometrician. On leaving college, where 
nothing hud displeased me more than a 
state of dependence, 1 viewed the great¬ 
ness and the littleness of the court with 
contempt, the frivolities of society with 
pity, the minute pedantry of the army 
with disgust, and oppression of every 
sort with indignation. The attraction 
of the American revolution drew me 
suddenly to my proper place. I felt 
myself tranquil only when sailing be¬ 
tween the continent whose powers 1 had 
braved, and the place where, although 
our arrival and our ultimate success 
were problematical, I could, at the age 
of nineteen, take refuge in the alternative 
of conquering or perishing in the cause 
to which I had devoted myself.” 

He was, in a word, and by his own 
shewing, an incapable man, alike by 
his good and evil qualities, which ren¬ 
dered every thing in him negative, in 
any class or caste of society; and there¬ 
fore, in his muddled dream, an apostle 
to reform all. 

But the above is an extract from M. 
Jules Cloquet's book, and we feel that 
it will be necessary for us to say some¬ 
thing directly about it. The author is 
a celebrated surgeon, and was a per¬ 
sonal friend, as well as professional 
attendant, of Lafayette. Like his wor¬ 
thy patient, he was something of a 
twaddler, and much more of a gossip; 
and to bis propensities and powers in 
the latter character we are indebted for 
the volume before us, which consists 
of a series of letters, originally ad¬ 
dressed, under the following circum¬ 
stances, to a Mr. Isaiah Townsend, an 
American. A few days after the death 
of General Lafayette, this gentleman, 
being then at Paris) wrote to Cloquet, 
begging, in the name of all Yankees, 
past, present, and to come, that the 
aforesaid Cloquet “ would record the 
last scene of that glorious existence of 
which he had been a witness.” Towns¬ 
end goes on to say, w-ith infinite in¬ 
genuousness, and no less naivete, “ I 
need not assure you, that the motive 
of my request is no idle or vulgar cu¬ 
riosity; you will do me the justice to 
ascri^ it to a feeling worthy of the 
ties that bound us to our virtuous 
fellow-citizen and benefilctor.” Of 


course, there never was, upon either 
side, the least idea of making a book 
for publication and for sale. But, ne¬ 
vertheless, by the march of events, it 
came to pass that one did write a vo¬ 
lume in French, for the people of 
France, who troubled not themselves 
about it in the least, and that the other 
translated the same, for the gratification 
of the Yankees who might choose to 
buy, and who decidedly are furnished 
with a great deal of money’s wortli, in 
the way of the most outrageous lauda¬ 
tion; and even we of England, though 
treated rather scurvily, to do honour 
to the American nation (?), are now 
favoured with an edition of the work 
upon our own account. If the publi¬ 
cation could be for an instant regarded 
as a speculation, we should say it had 
been proceeded in withal in a very 
cautious and business-like manner. 
Translations of the letters were first 
given to the new world (which aflbrded 
the best mart) in one of its journals, 
and the originals afterwards were ush¬ 
ered to the light at Paris. It will be 
better, however, to let the author ex¬ 
plain these matters in his own words. 
Townsend most truly and felicitously 
observes, that the Yankees in America 
will say to the Yankees in France, 
“ Our aged and noble friend breathed 
his last amongst you, you know all; 
leave us not in ignorance whether Na¬ 
ture spared him the sufferings from 
which his life merited exemption — 
whether his pure and beneficent spirit 
departed without anguish to join that 
of the friend and father of his youth — 
whether he preserved to the last that 
pure and lofty intelligence which was 
long our guide and our idol 1 Above 
all, inform us if, whilst suffering the 
painful transition from life to immor¬ 
tality, his confidence in our fidelity 
and our attachment was unshaken ? 
Was he allowed, at his last solemn 
hour, to cast a parting look upon the 
great family of America—to bestow on 
us a benediction and farewell — on us, 
who loved him so much—on us, whom 
the recollection of his virtues and the 
hope of his approbation so often in¬ 
toxicated with enthusiasm — on us, 
who are now reduced to the sad neces¬ 
sity of paying a fruitless tribute to his 
memory? You, sir (meaning Cloquet), 
can enable us to reply to our country¬ 
men ; you will not, 1 trust, compel us 
to turn a deaf ear to their legitimate 
appeal!” 
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Cloquet, albeit still stupified by the 
recent calamity of Lafayette’s death, 
could not choose but respond, upon 
being evoked after so genial a fashion. 
And thus does he explain the course 
which he felt it advisable to pursue. 
Quoth Cloquet, “ I should have found 
some difficulty in refusing to accede 
to the just and affecting demand of 
one who could so well appreciate La¬ 
fayette’s virtues, and who thus ad¬ 
dressed me in the name of his fellow- 
citizens. It was my first intention to 
write to him but one letter, but, as I 
reflected on my answer, such a super¬ 
abundance of ideas presented them¬ 
selves to my mind, that I was really at 
a loss to make a selection of my ma¬ 
terials. As the vacation of the faculty 
was approaching, I resolved to profit 
by the leisure-moments that would thus 
be left to me to compose a series of 
letters, which I addressed in succes¬ 
sion to Mr.Townsend. In compliance 
with his request, 1 authorised him to 
communicate to his countrymen. He 
bad the patience to translate them, 
and his version, whkh is more correct 
than the original, was published in 
one of the New York journals — the 
Evening Star. The letters found their 
way back to France, after receiving as 
it were the right of baptism in America, 
the country of Lafayette’s adoption.” 
And Cloquet was persuaded to pub¬ 
lish them in the Parisian vernacular. 
There is a beautiful frankness about 
the whole account, which leaves no 
doubt as to the singleness of the ob¬ 
jects entertained in the mind alike of 
the American and his correspondent. 

We have now to deal with the letters 
and their pictorial illustrations, for 
Cloquet has given us proof that he can 
wield a pencil as well as a scalpel. 
“ Manners make the man,” said some¬ 
body or other, who was the father of 
the proverb ; “ style makes the man ” 
—“ le style e'est Vhomme^' cjuoth Clo¬ 
quet, in one of his grand bursts of 
eulogy. Talking of his hero, he ob¬ 
serves : 

“ The best and the happiest expres¬ 
sions presented themselves naturally to 
his pen, and his style was distinguished 
at once by elevation, force, conciseness, 
and simplicity. ‘ Le style cest Vhomme 
for style depicts man’s manner of fooling 
and thinking. Lafayette was more par¬ 
ticularly re[»resented by his style, be¬ 
cause it was noble and pure like his 
soul.” 


Now, if Cloquet, the surgeon, is to 
be judged by his style, we should be 
bound to declare him a horrible fum- 
bler, and to resist to the death the 
statement of his having used the ca¬ 
theter so deftly upon the person of his 
friend, together with all the desirable 
results that flowed from it. A Ger¬ 
man lady, of die sentimental school in 
Love, and transcendental in Philoso¬ 
phy, doubted of the fidelity of her ab¬ 
sent lover from the moment that he 
changed, in his correspondence, from 
the vigorous snort of the straightforward 
German to the finical circumlocution 
of softly nasal French. She felt that 
the one was to tlie other as the rough 
couvulsiSns of the healthy whinny to 
the half-affected and half-involuntary 
throes of a cold in the head : she might 
seem to shudder at the former, but she 
could not pretend to sympathise with 
the latter; and, therefore, from the 
moment her lover adopted the vague 
phraseology of “that false language,” 
she considered herself abandoned. We 
believe, according to the story, she was 
right; and, certainly, there is no lan¬ 
guage, dead or living, in which nothing 
can be said after so imposing a fashion. 
There cannot well be a better exemplar 
of this than is furnished by the elabor¬ 
ately hasty, or hastily elaborate work, 
of our friend the surgeon. He de¬ 
cidedly has the faculty of multiplying 
words, and making them flow on with 
such a tranquil fulness, that your ear 
is too full to admit of tlie slightest 
pulsation; and, consequently, Memory 
is permitted to hold her seat, without 
being pressed to the slightest possible 
emotion of courtesy. But we have the 
weapon of criticism in our hand : it is 
too often used as a dagger; we shall 
apply it simply with expanded blades 
— to dissect, however, not to cut short 
the thread of Cloquet. He confines 
himself to some passages of the private 
life of Lafayette — some scraps of cor¬ 
respondence and descriptions of certain 
baubles, chiefly Yankee, with sketches 
of the same appended. W’e select 
some paragraphs, written in a kindly 
feeling, and, we believe, a good belief 
respecting the qualities of the indi¬ 
vidual on whom he heaps his pane¬ 
gyrics. We must say, that through 
these a touch of genuine domestic and 
yjersonal merit, on the part of La- 
fayel’.e, does force itself upon your 
perception. You perceive, at the same 
time, from ijjis partial statement, how 
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utterly unfitted the poor general wa« 
for each and every psu-t he, with such 
road vanity and honest purpose, un¬ 
dertook to play in the grant struggle 
of the Revolution. Let any practical 
man consider the times, and recollect 
die style of a man who could alone 
prevail in them, and read this: 

“ Lafayette loved truth above all 
things, and rejected all that could change 
or corrupt its nature. Like Enaminon- 
das, he would not have suffered himself, 
even in joke, to utter the slightest false¬ 
hood : he was the mirror of truth, even 
in the midst of political parties, whose 
condemnation he pronounced, by pre¬ 
senting to them the hideous image of 
their passions. He thus offended, with¬ 
out convincing them; and the mirror, 
being declared deceitful, was destined to 
be broken. 1 once hoard him say, ‘ the 
court would have accepted me, had I 
been an aristocrat; and the jacoliins, 
had 1 been a jacobin : but, as 1 wished 
to side with neither, they both united 
against me.’" 

They did not unite against him; 
they both found out to their cost his in¬ 
capacity, and the danger of a conscien¬ 
tious ally. But the party that confided 
in the chivalrous honour of the gentle¬ 
man were disappointed. He pleaded 
for his ruinous temporising, when neu¬ 
trality, nay lukewarmness, in any man 
of mind would have been base treach¬ 
ery—sordid honesty. 

Yet we are instructed,—and there is 
little doubt, so far as Lafayette could 
understand it, 

“ Virtue was so natural to him, that 
the actions of his private life which were 
most admired seemed to pass unper¬ 
ceived. It might have been said tliat 
his domestic existence was virtue put 
into action. Perhaps his candour and 
frankness might have been termed 
folly by such as were not acquainted 
with him, or by those corrupt individuals 
who rendered the opposite qualities sub¬ 
servient to their interests. 

“ In his most familiar conversations, 
and even on occasion of anecdotes, the 
subject of which admitted of a sort of 
careless jocularity, 1 never heard Lafay¬ 
ette employ an unbecoming or a trivial 
expression. A sentiment of natural mo¬ 
des^, strengthened by education and 
habit, rendered him averse to such a prac¬ 
tice ; and, in order to understand certain 
subjects, his hearer was always obliged 
to pierce, as it were, the veil of deli¬ 
cacy with which he enveloped them. A 
number of bis old friends have assured 
me that, when in the army, they never 


bewd him swear or use gross language, 
as sometimes happens to the beat ed^u- 
cated military men.” 

After reading these latter passages 
respecting his morale, we shall be able 
to appreciate the following, touching 
\m physique. 

“ He dined at home as often as possi¬ 
ble, and his frugal meal invariably con¬ 
sisted of a little fish, and the iving of a 
fowl.: he drank nothing hut water, I 
have not the least doubt that his sobriety 
and temperance, and the regularity of his 
regimen, greatly contributed to exempt 
him from the infirmities of old age.” 

In another passage, which has just 
been excised, we recognise Lafayette 
the gentlenoun. 

“ Lafayette religiously kept the secrets 
entrusted to him,— for he looked upon 
them as the property of others; and I 
never heard him commit an indiscretion 
on this score. With regard to matters 
personal to himself, he had no secrets 
from bis intimate friends ; and such was 
his confidence in them, that he never 
even recommended secrecy to them.” 

This was a noble feeling, but yet a 
worldly weakness, lie assumed that 
he was always to live amongst gentle¬ 
men,— a monstrous supposition for 
any man who would but think of it. 
And does not every gentleman’s ex¬ 
perience bear him out to the very ut¬ 
termost in this, that none else are in 
any sort to be trusted ? Tlieie is much 
truth, however, and grace of feeling in 
the following doctrines, which Cloquet 
puts forth for himself and his hero; 
and, although the style and form of 
thought is most villanously Frenchi¬ 
fied, it is yet pleasing, because in some 
degree genial. 

" Real friends are made, not by wit or 
understanding, but by the qualities of 
the heart. It is not, therefore, always 
amongst persons of extreme brilliancy 
of mind that we must seek friends, wbo 
are more frequently to be found amongst 
those less gifted with intellectual powers. 
It too frequently happens that the mind 
receives its develoyiement at the expense 
of the soul. In such cases it may be 
said, the powers of life converge towards 
the head to aid the developement of the 
intellect, and abandon the heart, which 
thus stagnates and withers. On the 
other hand, an excess of goodness, by 
attracting every thing within its reach, 
seems occasionally opposed to the de- 
velopentent of the mind. It must not, 
however, be concluded,from these general 
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observations, that the qualities of the 
tnind and those of the heart are incompa¬ 
tible with each other, or alwajs become 
developed in an inverse proportion. On 
the contrary, when found together in the 
same individual, they constitute, by 
their noble harmony, the really superior 
man,—the man who can best discharge 
the duties of friendship, who can best 
feel its charms, and kindle a feeling of 
them within the breasts of others. Such 
a man was Lafayette ; he sincerely 
loved his friends, and his demonstra¬ 
tions of kindness were proportionate to 
the sentiments which he felt for them. 
According to the degree of his intimacy 
with a friend, he cordially squeezed his 
hand, or pressed him warmly in his 
arms, especially when he saw him after 
an absence, which always appeared to 
him too long. He was much more oc¬ 
cupied witJi the inteiests of his friends 
than with his own. If they were sick, 
he incessantly inquired after their situa¬ 
tions, and visited, for the purpose of en¬ 
couraging and consoling them. If tlieir 
distance from him prevented him from 
visiting them, he wrote to them, and his 
interest in their behalf never cooled 
under any circumstances.” 

In addition to the passages we have 
quoted, there is very little indeed that 
would interest our readers generally in 
the book, excepting an elaborate and 
magniloquent account of the horrible 
dangers incurred by a M. Masclet, who 
lived somewhere out of London (which 
is insisted upon with a mysterious im¬ 
portance), from his having ventured to 
write letters in the Morning Chronicle 
on behalf of Lafayette, tlieii confined 
at Olmutz. The bonhommie with whicli 
our worthy Cloquet, writhing under 
the lash of Louis Philippe’s censor¬ 
ship, enlarges upon the perils incurred 
by scribbling, under a fictitious signa¬ 
ture, in an English newspaper, is cu¬ 
riously ludicrous. No less funny is 
the eftect that he would fain attribute 
to these chronic discharges against the 
Austrian government. Take just one 
piece of eloquent history upon this 
subject. 

“ The uudertaking was really perilous; 
for Austria, exasperated at finding no 
supporter in the British parliament, and 
at seeing herself unmasked before the 
eyes of Europe, which was gradually 
roused to indignation by the scenes of 
Olmutz, had sent several emissaries to 
London, to discover the Eleutheros who 
braved her anger, reiterated bis com¬ 
plaints, assumed every form, and multi¬ 
plied himself, as it were, to obtain the 


justice which he demanded in the name 
of the rights of nations and of humanity. 
But the efforts of the Austrian cabinet 
were ineffectual to disebver Eleutheros. 
To justify her act, Austria endeavoured 
to persuade Europe of tlie kindness with 
wbicli she treated her victims ; and she 
accordingly published a manifesto, enn- 
meruting her humane proceedings to¬ 
wards them. Masclet published a vi¬ 
gorous refutation of the manifesto, and 
revealed the whole truth, stating the 
different circumstances, which you will 
find in General I.ntour Maubourgh’s 
narrative, transcribed at the end of my 
letter. The refutation was supported by 
a letter from M. de Noailles, a relative 
of Madame Lafayette, and associated in 
bis plans {or Lafayette’s deliverance the 
friends in whom bo reposed most confi¬ 
dence. He made the people of England 
speak out in reprobation of France, who 
was indifferent to the unjust captivity of 
the first of her citizens, and of bis noble 
family.” 

The liberal correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle and Lafayette af¬ 
terwards met, and (here was, of course, 
extreme rejoicing, upon the which Clo¬ 
quet is very sentimental. But we can 
well agree to pass this over. We have 
already said that M. Cloquet has in 
this work exhibited ids anxiety to shine 
as an artist as well as an author; and, 
on alluding to the former piece of am¬ 
bition upon his part, he takes occasion 
to pay a very pretty compliment to the 
wood-engravers of France generally, 
and those of his own sketches in par¬ 
ticular, which we have not time to 
copy. Now these are right curious 
sketches, and they have, in common 
with the letter-press, the faculty of al¬ 
lowing large scope for the imagination. 
There is a drawing of Lafayette’s gate¬ 
way at Lagrange—of his chateau—of 
all llie raarkworthy plate, or ornaments, 
or weapons of state, presented to him, 
with descriptions of the same, tliat 
might excite the envy of George 
liobins, — vases, swords, medals, eye¬ 
glasses, rings, parasols, &c. [we give 
parenthetically the account of the pa¬ 
rasol,— “ a long-handled parasol, with 
an ivory top, which the iilustricus 
president of the United States usually 
attached to his horse’s saddle, to pro¬ 
tect himself on his travels from the 
burning rays of a Carolina sun : the co¬ 
lour of the sttiff with which the parasol 
in covered has almost entirely faded ”^; 
also, a piece of stuff embroidered by 
Mrs. Washington; also, the medal of 
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the order of Cincinnatus, which had 
belonged to Washington. [The riband 
used by Washington is half worn out.] 
On the morocco-leather box which en- 
cldses the decoration are the words, 
“ Washington’s Cincinnati badge.” 
How touching 1 Also, a cane and ring 
of Franklin’s; and a ring which pre¬ 
sents the portrait and contains the hair 
of Jeremy Bentham. That celebrated 
English writer by will bequeathed it to 
Lafeyette. Round the ring are en¬ 
graved the words, “ Memento for Ge¬ 
neral Lafayette.” Behind the me¬ 
dallion may be observed the hair of 
Bentham, plaited, and around the 
words, “ Jeremy Bentham's hair and 
profile” These intensely affecting in¬ 
scriptions are understood to have been 
written by Jeremy’s especial friend, 
and pupil, and fellow-labourer. We 

f )ass on to the death-bed and to the 
uneral. The following gives a grand 
idea of French sentiment, and of what 
in that country is “ good for a bootless 
bene.” 

“ In order to perpetuate the features 
of the illustrious deceased, M. David, 
member of the Institute, took a cast of 
them in plaster. M. Scheffer also exe¬ 
cuted a full-length portrait of the general, 
which is considered a faultless resem¬ 
blance. The calm and gentle expression 
which Lafayette’s features preserved after 
death is represented in this painting with 
a painfully affecting degree of truth, 
Madame de Maubourg, Lafayette’s eldest 
daughter, was the first who felt desirous 
of preserving a likeness of her father's 
features. Her grief seemed for a moment 
to have strengthened her feeble and de¬ 
licate constitution. Motionless and on 
her knees before the bed of death, she 
sketched the features of the general with 
8 hand guided by an unspeakable sen¬ 
timent of filial piety and love. Filled 
with the remembrance of the painful 
scene which 1 had witnessed, 1 also took 
a slight sketch of it. My friend Gudin 
availed himself of my performance to 
execute the drawing which I now send 
you~the last homage paid by him to 
the memory of one whose friendship ho 
clierishod and whose virtues he admired. 
The drawing, executed with equal truth 
anff feeling, presents a faithful image of 
the mournful scene which we witnessed.” 

We shall only add to this descrip¬ 
tion, that nothing can be more melo¬ 
dramatic than the grouping generally, 
and the attitudes individually, of all 
butnan beings, dead and alive, pre¬ 
sented in this drawing, fixecuted with 


equal truth and feeling. Sooth to say, 
it is impossible to contemplate it for an 
instant without a strong disposition to 
a burst of laughter. Now for the 
magniloquent account of Lafayette’s 
funeral; from which we should have 
supposed that it was a most tranquil 
ceremony, whereas, as is well known, 
all the troops the government could 
command were paraded on the occa¬ 
sion, and there was a squabble at every 
yard of the way. 

If it had occurred three weeks sooner, 
it would have furnished the theme for 
a right dangerous emeute. But Cloquet 
is quite unconscious of these matters. 
He even ingenuously observes, “No 
speeches were pronounced over the 
General’s tomb : the tears and lament¬ 
ations of those by whom it was sur- 
roundigd bore sufficient testimony to 
his virtues, and to the regret which he 
left behind him. What funeral oration 
could have been so eloquent—what 
eulogium could have affected us so 
deeply Cloquet, of course, was not 
aware that the citizen-king had ordered 

a bayonet-. Well! well 1 let us 

take a kindly leav^ of Lafayette. 

“ Lafayette was desirous of emanci¬ 
pating the negroes only by’ degrees, and 
in proportion as their moral and intel¬ 
lectual education rendered them wortljy 
of freedom. He foresaw all the incon¬ 
veniences that might attend the sudden 
emancipation of a people debased by 
slavery, and the dangers that must follow 
their immediate transition from a state of 
brutal degradation to one of entire liberty 
—a state that must prove to them notliing 
more than one of unbridled licentiousness, 
of which despotism would artfully take 
advantage, as of a terrible weapon, first 
to establish, and next to justify its sway. 
For man, in fact, there are moral as well 
as physical transitions. The prisoner, 
enfeebled by a long confinement in dark 
dungeons, cannot without danger be sud. 
denly restored to the light of day. The 
slave, in like manner, is fitted to enjoy 
liberty only after gradual enlightenment 
as to the privileges which it confers, the 
duties which it imposes, and the limits 
prescribed to it by reason and justice. 
But, in Lafayette’s opinion, the greater 
the difiistilties that impeded the abolition 
of slavery, the more energetic should be 
the zeal, and the more persevering the 
efi’orts of the genuine philanthropist to 
obtain so honourable a result; and he 
saw with pain that paltry corjsiderations 
of interest paralysed the heart of some 
who might have given a decided impulse 
to negro emttneipation.” 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF A LOHD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND t 


We have been for some time past in 
Ireland, and, during our residence 
tliere, could not help being shocked 
and grieved at observing how many 
more acts of the executive government 
of that country were indicative of a 
party-spirit, than could be discovered 
in any otlier portion oftheUnited King¬ 
dom, As the same ministry ruled in 
both islands, we could not help infer¬ 
ring that this evil must in some way be 
connected with the peculiar form of the 
local government. Further examina¬ 
tion served to confirm our opinion on 
this head ; and led us eventually to 
conclude, that the root of those abuses 
of power and influence, which had so 
much offended us, lay in that Angular 
dispensation of a viceregal government 
to which Ireland is subjected ; and 
that, as long as the present mode of 
administering the aftiiirs of the king¬ 
dom continued to exist, no permanent 
remedy could be expected ; but that 
the change of the individual who filled 
the office of Lord-Lieutenant might 
very probably be only a change of evils 
— and would, at all events, afford no 
more than a temporary relief. We 
asked ourselves, “ What is the use of 
a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ?” and, 
after much deliberation on the ques¬ 
tion, we came to the conclusion that 
such a functionary is not only of no 
use, but that he is a very grievous 
mischief, to the country, and that he 
ought to be, at once and for ever, got 
rid of. 

To explain the grounds of ohr 
opinion, we shall first call our retiders' 
attention to some details connected 
with the duties of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and some peculiar powers which he 
possesses; and point out the conse¬ 
quences to which tiiey naturally lead. 
We shall, in conclusion, refer to .some 
acts which have .occurred under Lord 
Mulgrave's government, as illustrative 
of our views. We are aware that the 
measure we propose is a strong one. 
There are, perhaps, a thousand vital 
objections to it, which may have escaped 
our notice. But, returning, as we do, 
from Ireland, with our very souls fe¬ 
vered with indignation against the acts 
of that most pernicious Viceroy of Mis¬ 
rule, who now presses with such “ a 
toad of Lt)rd " on that unhappy country, 
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we cannot ourselves help looking fa¬ 
vourably on any plan by which it might 
be delivered from the weight of so 
giievous an infliction. 

From its first connexion with Eng¬ 
land, the executive authority of Ireland 
has been delegated to a governor, per¬ 
sonally of high rank, and, though him- 
.self a subject, invested with vast author¬ 
ity, and irresponsible to the ordinary 
tribunals. The powers entrusted to 
him exceed tho.se of any ministerial 
officer in England. In this respect 
the Irish*governmeut differs materially 
from that of any other part of the 
United Kingdom ; and a manifest dif¬ 
ference in the mode of administering 
the laws is introduced. This form of 
government originated in circumstances 
that existed before the union, and it was 
at that time indispensable. When the 
island was but half conquered, and 
abounded in petty sovereignties, which, 
for the most part, were engaged in war 
with England and her adherents, large 
powers were necessarily confided to 
the chief governor. Having war to 
carry on, and treaties to negotiate, 
with what might then be deemed 
foreign states, it was absolutely re¬ 
quisite that he should be invested with 
high dignity and authority; and, even 
after the overthrow and final extinction 
of the native chieftains—which may be 
dated about the end of the reign of 
Ivlizabetb or beginning of .lames I.— 
till the time of the union, as Ireland 
had her separate parliament, repre¬ 
senting the estates of the realm, and 
formed on the model of tlie English 
constitution, it was, perhap,s, conve¬ 
nient that a representative of the king, 
invested with considerable authority, 
and possessing superior rank to those 
over wiiom be presided, should still be 
resident in the country. But after the 
Act of Union, when thi,s separate legis¬ 
lature had ceased, it might have been 
expected that some change in the form 
of the executive government would 
have followed. The Lord-Lieutenant 
no longer seemed to have any duties 
to perform corresponding to his rank 
and power. For what earthly purpose, 
then, is this office continued '! 

We do not recommend its abolition 
on the ground of economy. The affairs 
of a great nation are not to be managed 
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like the concerns of a counting-bouse. 
The expense of the establishment may 
be large; it amounts to, or probably 
exceeds, the sum of 50,000/. a-year. 
This would be nothing, if it answered 
the object of producing an effective and 
impartial administration of the execu¬ 
tive government. We will go further. 
If there even existed any doubt wlte- 
ther that object were answered by it 
or not, the experiment of a change 
would be unjustifiable; but we suggest 
the expediency of its abolition, not 
merely becau.se the office appears to 
have become useless, but becau.se we 
believe it to be actually prejudicial. 
It does nothing now but excite and 
keep alive party feeling ; and »its ulti¬ 
mate effect will be the separation of 
the countries. 

The duties of the Lord-Lieutenant 
are purely ministerial ; though, in a 
few unimportant instances, he exer¬ 
cises, as president of the. privy-council, 
a judicial authority. By a succession 
of .statutes, his signature is required to 
divers warrants, commissions, and ap¬ 
pointments, and to most of the acts of 
the executive government. lie appoints 
to offices in several departments, to 
dignities and benefices in the church, 
and to judicial and other situations in 
the courts of law; ])ut in this respect 
he, generally speaking, only recom¬ 
mends tlie jiersons of whom lie approves 
to the king, and is consequently subor¬ 
dinate to the home-office, through which 
be corresponds. Commissions in the 
army, and all places in the exci.se, 
customs, and po.st-c)ffice, most, if not 
all, of which were formerly in the jia- 
tronage of the Lcird-Lieutenant, are now 
at the disposal of the principals of tlie 
departments to which they respectively 
belong. The head of the Irish govern¬ 
ment has, however, of late years, de¬ 
rived a very extensive source of power 
from a system of military police, first 
introduced into Ireland under Lord 
Wellesley's government, and by which 
he has the appointment of the stipend¬ 
iary magistrates and salaried officers of 
the constabulai'y force, who are paid 
by the treasury, and removable at his 
pleasure. The appointment of the sub¬ 
constables, though nominally vested in 
the magistrates, substantially re.sts with 
the government, as they must be ap¬ 
proved by the inspector ; an officer 
named by the Lord-Lieutenant, subject 
to his control, and liable to dismissal 
at his discretion. These ^functionaries 


are in effect withdrawn from the author¬ 
ity of the magistrates—whose warrants, 
nevertheless, it is their chief duty to 
execute, and whose orders they are, 
constitutionally, bound to obey—and 
are a.s much under the command of the 
Lord-Lieutenant as a soldier is under 
the command of his superior officer. 
By thi.s newly devised system, the 
Lord-Lieutenant is chief minister of 
police in Ireland; and the duties of 
that post form the principal part of his 
business. Other important functions 
are said to engage much of his excel¬ 
lency’s lime and attention. They relate 
to proceedings in courts of justice, 
public prosecutions for state offences, 
and, more especially, the exercise of 
the royal prerogative in granting par¬ 
don to convict^ criminals. Is it ne¬ 
cessary Jhat, for the discharge of such 
duties * these, there should be a resi¬ 
dent chief governor in Ireland ? that 
for different parts of one kingdom 
there should be distinct and .separate 
executive govemmenis? that the pre¬ 
rogative of the crown, which is admi¬ 
nistered directly in one portion of the 
empire, should be vested in a dt'legate 
in another, which is not more distant 
from the principal seat of government 
than many parts of the former ? and 
that such an anomaly should maintain 
for no one assignable reason, except 
that the two islands were separate 
kingdoms some centuries ago, and that 
in one case the communication with 
the metropolis is carried on by mail- 
coaches, and in the other by packet- 
boats ? The arm of the sea wliich 
separates Ireland from England is the 
only reason we can conceive for the 
residence of a Lord-Lieutenant at 
Dublin Castle. But if this rea.soa 
could ever have lield good, it has, 
at all events, long since been vitiated 
by the increased facilities and daily 
increasing rapidity of intercourse. The 
very first steam-boat that entered the 
Bay of Dublin should have borne back 
the last Lord-Lieutenant as its freight. 

Is a Lord-Lieutenant wanted in 
Dublin for the disposal of offices ? 
Might not a cabinet minister, in Lon¬ 
don, as easily appoint to a benefice 
there as in Yorkshire or Cornwall ? 
Could the home-secretary find more 
difficulty in selecting fit persons for the 
judicial bencli and the high offices of 
the courts of law in Ireland, than he 
now does in filling similar offices in 
Scotland ? Might not the qualifica- 
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tions of the candidates for such ap* 
pointments be as readily made known 
to the minister in London, through the 
bishops and judges, or others, as they 
are to the Lord-Lieutenant; who, as he 
cannot be personally acquainted with 
them, must himself be dependent on 
such information to direct him in his 
choice of those individuals whom he 
recommends to places of such high 
trust; unless, indeed, his patronage 
and his influence are to follow the 
course of his caprice, his interest, or 
his partialities ? Such communications 
could be addressed at once to tlie 
home-secretary, instead of passing 
through the medium of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. And the appointments 
would be less objectionable than they 
now so often are. They would not be 
subject to the undue bias of those who 
surround the chief governor (Ireland, 
and so frequently succeed in infecting 
him with those local and party pre¬ 
judices from which the minister in 
London migirt be hoped to be exempt. 

As president of the privy-council, 
is the Lord-Lieutenant wanted? In 
certain cases, a jurisdiction has been 
given by various statutes to the privy- 
council of Ireland, as a court of appeal ; 
but composed as it is, in a great degree, 
of persons not versed in legal know¬ 
ledge, and being exclusively attended 
by such of its members as support the 
existing government, this tribunal can¬ 
not be supposed to inspire or deserve 
much of the confidence of the suitors. 
To render it an efficient court of appeal, 
it must be very diflerently constructed ; 
and in no case can it be required that 
it sliould have a Lord-Lieutenant as its 
president. For the performance of its 
other functions, such as the authorising 
proclamations or notifying the acts of 
government, a privy-council is as little 
needed in Dublin as at York or at 
Liverpool. In all matters of mere form, 
in which the Lord-Lieutenant’s signa¬ 
ture has been rendered necessary by 
ancient usage or act of parliament, 
but over which he has no discretion, 
the substitution of the king’s name, 
and the signature of one of the secre¬ 
taries of stale, would obviously answer 
all the purposes of the present system. 

The Lord-Lieutenant, again, is the 
superintendent of the police : but is so 
eminent a functionary required for such 
an office ? Do not recent events in¬ 
struct us that his interference in such 
matters is frequently prejudicial. The 


powers of magistrates and the police 
are regulated by well-known principles 
of law, and their defaults are matters 
perfectly cognisable before legal tri¬ 
bunals, with which the exercise of 
sucli a discretion over them, as recent 
statutes have conferred on the Lord- 
Lieutenant, seems inconsistent. These 
discretionary powers were granted, in¬ 
deed, with a view of strengthening the 
hands of the executive government 
in repressing outrage and punishing 
crimes; but never were they meant to 
be capriciously employed to support 
this or that species of rights, according 
to the whim of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
as has lately been the case. The pre¬ 
sent head of the Irish government has 
been advised to exercise his authority 
over the police, and prohibit them from 
affording their assistance and protection 
in the collection of tithes, except under 
certain circumstances, and with such 
precautions, and after so considerable 
a delay, as would render their inter¬ 
ference useless. By this order lie has 
withdrawn from the magistrates that 
discretionary power, whicli they possess 
on all ordinary occasions, of enforcing 
obedience to the laws; and he has thus 
perverted a power, given him by the 
slate for the more effective punishment 
of crime, to the purpose of defeating 
private rights of the most unquestion¬ 
able and legitimate description. If the 
stale of Ireland demands a system of 
police with powers so essentially dif¬ 
fering from those which exist in Eng¬ 
land, and which, being unconstitutional, 
ought not to be allowed to continue 
longer than is absolutely necessary, 
some change of the system is requisite, 
in order that all who need may procure 
their assistance as a matter of right, 
and that their principal may be aineii- 
able to the laws for every violation or 
omission of duty; which cannot be the. 
case as long as lliey are subject to tiie 
Lord-Lieulenaiit, who is virtually irre¬ 
sponsible. 

Can, again, the services of the Lord- 
Lieutenant be dispensed with, as they 
relate to proceedings in courts of jus¬ 
tice and the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy? This question maybe an¬ 
swered by another; What evil, in these 
respects, ensues from tlie absence of a 
viceroy in Scotland, or in those parts 
of England which are as distant from 
London as the greater part of Ireland 
is,? Nothing more is wanted for Ire¬ 
land than that the law should be ad- 
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ministered in every respect as it is in 
England. But we have a more cun* 
elusive answer to give. The inter¬ 
ference of tlie Lord-Lieutenant has a 
tendency, as we have witnessed on 
only too many late occasions, to im- 

f air the reverence of the judgment-seat. 

n many cases, particularly in the re¬ 
mission of punishment to criminals, it 
has caused great dissatisfiiction. It has 
been ascribed to party motives ; and 
has, on that account, given rise to 
impufations which, whether well or ill 
founded, have the effect of fomenting 
discontent, and impairing the authority 
of government. 

According to the present system, all 
law proceedings on the part' of the 
crown are adopted on tlie advice and 
responsibility of the Irish attorney- 
general ; and, as he originates and 
advises the measures, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether his com¬ 
munications on the subject are ad¬ 
dressed to the minister in London or 
to a Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin. With 
regard to the royal prerogative of re¬ 
mitting or mitigating the punisliment 
of a convicted offender of the laws, the 
Lord-Lieutenant is said to consult the 
law officers ; but they cannot be held 
responsible for what is not expressly 
executed in their own department, and 
on which the public cannot know how 
far their opinion jnay have been fol¬ 
lowed or rejected. In England, it is 
notorious that tlie remission of punish¬ 
ment rarely, if ever, indeed, takes place, 
except with the concurrence of the 
judge who sentenced the offender, and 
when circumstances unknown at the 
trial have been subsequently brought 
to light. Such, also, with exceptions 
as rare as those in England, used to be 
the practice in Ireland. But, latterly, 
there lias been a considerable alteration 
in this course of proceeding ; and, in 
several remarkable instances, the Lord- 
Lieutenant has remitted tlie offenders’ 
punishment, in opposition to the report 
of the judges who presided at those 
trials. To some of them I shall pre¬ 
sently more particularly allude. As all 
the offences thus indulgently considered 
were of a party kind, the deviation from 
ancient usage with regard to them vvas 
more objectionable. In ordinary cases 
the judge, from his knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, and from his having received 
the evidence directly, must be presumed 
more competent to come to a sound 
decision on the prisoner's jjuili, than a 


person who has no such preliminary 
advantages to assist his investigation, 
and has only an abstract and report of 
the same evidence to form his opinion 
from ; and, for the same reasons, the 
judge must also be regarded as the 
individual best qualified to affix the 
proper degree of punishment to the 
offence. Any interference, therefore, 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, is not likely to 
be other than injurious to the cause of 
justice. But when the offence is of a 
fiarty diameter, still more dangerous 
does it become for the Lord-Lieutenant 
to differ with the judge, either with 
regard to the guilt of the prisoner, 
or the degree of punishment that ought 
to be apportioned him. By such a 
dissonance of sentiment, he virtually 
casts a reflection either on the wisdom, 
the learning, or the purity of the ma- 
gistrateWie originates a discussion, in 
which the conduct and opinion of the 
judge are compared with those of the 
chief governor. The motives of each 
become the theme of vulgar talk ; and 
those of tlie Lord-I.ieulenant are ge¬ 
nerally found to suffer the most sus¬ 
picion and reproach. 

The grand objection to the present 
mode of administering the affairs of 
Ireland, arises from the Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant having no really important duties 
to perform. lie is, consequently, in¬ 
duced to meddle too much in all the 
minute details of every affair which is 
subject to his authority ; and the con¬ 
sequence is, that the trace of his cha¬ 
racter and individual opinions may be 
observed and felt in every act of his 
government. This is a fl-dgrant viola¬ 
tion of the most established principles 
ofpolitic.il science, according to which 
tlie duty of an executive government in 
a free state held to consist in giving 
efficacy to existing laws, and to be best 
discharged by permitting them to take 
their course with as little interference 
as possible. But in Ireland the med¬ 
dling of the government is perpetual 
and most vexatious. Few things can 
be more remarkable than the contrast 
which subsists between the course of 
practice in Ireland and in England, 
though the same law is supposed to 
prevail in both, with regard to all mat¬ 
ters connected with public prosecutions. 
In England, police and other magis¬ 
trates, acting upon their own respon¬ 
sibility, take informations against and 
commit offenders, who are brought to 
Justice without any communication with 
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the government. The case of a state 
prosecution is rare; but there are many 
prosecutions carried on by public de¬ 
partments, such as the boards of excise, 
stamps, mint, and others, which are, 
however, conducted in the ordinary 
way by the sc^licitors of those bodies, 
like the causes of private individuals. 
In Ireland, every thing is reversed, 
nie attorney-general seems to take all 
prosecutions under his especial super¬ 
intendence. He is tite chief confidential 
adviser oftlfh Lord-Lieutenant: he is in 
continual communication with him on 
such subjects, lie appoints a barrister, 
who receives a salary, and acts under 
his influence, and whose business it is 
to peruse the correspondence between 
the magistrates and tIte government, 
and to advise the latter upon them. 
Hence the secrelary is in reg(||^ir com¬ 
munication with the magistrates, sti¬ 
pendiary as well as others, who are 
taught to apply to government on all, 
even the most trivial, occasions of tlieir 
duty, and to follow its directions, in¬ 
stead of acting on their own respon¬ 
sibility. Their dependence, as well as 
that of the police, on the Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant, and their connexion and corre¬ 
spondence with the government, con¬ 
stitute a channel of intelligence by 
whicli the dominant sentiments of the 
Castle are conveyed through a large 
and organised body of persons de¬ 
pendent upon them ; and again through 
tliese latter to the most renjote parts of 
the kingdom, and among all classes of 
the people. Such a system is unknown 
in England. It is incompaiible with 
the freedom she enjoys. It can only 
be justified on the ground of necessity. 
It is obviously susceptible of abuse ; 
and, if the power it confers be employed 
in promoting the opinioris and favour¬ 
ing the interests of tIte party espoused 
by the Lord-Lieulenaut, instead of be¬ 
ing directed against the transgressors of 
the law, a grosser in.stance of malversa¬ 
tion in oftice cannot l)e adduced, nor 
a stronger argument urged for the abo¬ 
lition of a local government. 

It is an evil inseparable from the 
existence of a free state, that one or 
other of the parties which it generates 
must always govern ; and it will not 
be denied, that the arrogance of a 
triumphant party is apt to excite feel¬ 
ings in the minds of its adversaries, 
which it would be politic for those 
who have obtained the asceiidency to 
sooth and mitigate by a discreet and 


temperate exercise of their power. 
Such a course has very rarely been 
adopted in Ireland. And if parly feuds 
have been carried to a greater height 
there than in England, it must in a 
great degree be ascribed to causes of 
this nature. In times of great political 
contention and frequent ministerial 
changes, it occurs, almost as a matter 
of necessity, that the Tjord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland is .selected on account of the 
zeal, if not the ability, which he has 
evinced in supf/ort of the party which 
has succeeded in supplanting its op¬ 
ponents on the treasury beticii. His 
ap])ointment is conferred as a reward 
for services. He goes to Ireland 
connected in opinion, on all tlie great 
controverted questions of its domestic 
policy, with one cla.ss of tlie people 
subject to his authority. Thus pre¬ 
judiced, he arrives at the seat of go¬ 
vernment. He is surrounded by per¬ 
sons of the same political views and 
sentiments with liim.self. His official 
assistants, the chief and under secre¬ 
taries, and all the members of his house¬ 
hold, are adherents oftfie same political, 
creed. All his advisers address him 
with the echo of his own opinions. All 
the subordinates and aspirants to office, 
with the vvliole host of adventurers of 
every descrij)tion, produce, as their 
strongest recommendation to liis favour, 
the |)rofession of the most ultra docirilies 
of his court. He is an utter stranger to 
the people, their habits, feelings, and 
opinions. He hears and sees nothing 
of the country which is not conveyed 
to him through the medium of pre¬ 
judiced and interested partisans. It is 
fiom their report that his view of the 
characters of tlieir adversaries is de¬ 
rived ; and that report, though treating, 
perhaps, of some of the most respect¬ 
able gentry of the kingdom, cannot 
always be supposed free from tlie taint 
of wilful and calumnious inisrepresent- 
atioii. In such a slate of things, it is 
not surprising that the Lord-Lieutenaut 
should be duped by the courtiers and 
minions that surround him, and brought 
to believe that he hears in their praises 
the voice of the nation, instead of the 
whispers of an interested faction. Tn 
this manner the Castle becomes the 
focus of [larty violence, wliieb radiates 
fiom it, as from a centre, to the re¬ 
motest corners of the island. Ema- 
ptitina: from such a source, all the acts 
of ti e IrUh government bear the marks 
of party s[«rif, and appear to have 
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party purposes as their object; while 
the Lord-Lieutenant himself, instead 
of being the 'unbiassed head of the 
legitimate authorities of the kingdom, 
degenerates into the character of a 
mere party leader. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, can it be doubted that 
the abolition of this office would be 
removing from Ireland one, at least, 
of tlie principal sources of the miseries 
by which she is afflicted ? 

We have hitherto only treated this 
question on abstract principles. A re¬ 
ference to some of the acts of that no¬ 
bleman who now fills the post of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will, we conceive, 
be admitted as justifying the views that 
we have taken of the subject. 

The first act of Lord Mulgrave’s go¬ 
vernment was to join in a proce.ssion, 
which, from the colours displayed, and 
the persons put forward as the most 
conspicuous actors, was evidently de¬ 
signed to announce the triumph of a 

Q , whose principal distinction is 
lity to England. Banners, of 
which the emblems were complimentary 
to Mr. O’Connell, and derogatory to 
the crown, were exhibited throughout 
the line. The array was marshalled 
for the purpose of insulting the nobi¬ 
lity, the gentry, the magistracy, and all 
the loyal and peaceable citizens of 
Dublin. In this procession the Lord- 
Lieutenant, accompanied by his law- 
officers, took his place; and,conducted 
by a mob composed of the trades’ 
unions and tise dregs of the inhabitants 
of the city, appeared to be installed in 
his government, not as the king's lieu¬ 
tenant, but, as he is pleased to de¬ 
signate himself, Ireland's viceroy. On 
this occasion the Lord-Lieutenant was 
paraded as the mere puppet of a fac¬ 
tion, and was made the means of pro¬ 
claiming the triumph of one party, and 
casting insult on the feelings of their 
opponents. 

This step of Lord Mulgrave was 
followed up by his progresses through 
Ireland; and the ardour with which he 
sought and accepted the homage of the 
priests, and the factious and seditious 
partisans of Mr. O’Connell, might 
sufficiently have evinced, had any evi¬ 
dence been vvanting, the intimacy of 
bis alliance with that demagogue. The 
Lord-Lieutenant did not traverse the 
country to communicate with the ma¬ 
gistracy, the depositories of authority, 
the noblemen and gentlemen, with 
those persons who were from their sta¬ 


tion interested in the preservation of 
the public peace, but to pass from ta¬ 
vern to tavern, receiving addresses, 
which had been got up, % notorious 
partisans of the agitator, among the dis¬ 
contented, turbulent, and refuse popu¬ 
lation of the towns, and whicn ex¬ 
pressed their approbation of the mea¬ 
sures of his excellency’s government,— 
though, without the gift of prophecy, it 
was perfectly impossible for them to 
know what those measures were to be. 
Did the Lord-Lieutenarid discharge 
any duty of his office by these pro¬ 
gresses 7 or were they but designed to 
promote party objects, to preserve 
party distinctions, and to keep alive 
for party ends the feverish irritation 
with which the public mind in Ireland 
is afflicted? 

A fin|fcer and more direct testimony 
of Lord Mulgrave’s subjection to party 
influence is discoverable in the ap¬ 
pointments which lie has made to 
offices of great importance in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and which are 
peculiarly in the gift of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. These he has bestowed 
on persons who were only known in 
their profession as deyiendents on Mr. 
O’Connell; or were recommended by 
some of his parliamentary retainers, or 
weie connected by priestly influence 
with those respectable constituencies 
which return his creatures to the House 
of Commons. 

As anotlier badge of the party yoke 
under which the Irish government la¬ 
bours, we will revert to an instance in 
which its powers have been exerted to 
increase the influence of the agitator, 
and promote the views of liis repeal and 
anti-English parly: we allude to the 
move which has been lately made 
among the assistant-barristers. These 
officers, in addition to those ordinary 
duties which give them some influence 
in their respective counties, are the au¬ 
thorities entrusted with the examination 
of the qualifications of those persons 
who claim the right of being registered 
as voters for the county and towns com¬ 
prised within the sphere of their respec- 
tivejurisdiclions. In the county ofKerry 
and the town of Tralee, Mr. O’Connell 
takes an e.«pecial interest. Two of his 
family have been returned for them 
under circumstances from which much 
discussion has originated. In both 
the county and the borough contests 
are threatened; and it is, consequently, 
of the utmost importance to the agita- 
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tor that the franchise should be ex-, 
tended to the poorer class of uie inha¬ 
bitants, and that the assistant-barrister 
of the district should be a person who 
administers the registration law by 
what is called a liberal construction of 
the Reform Act,— tliat is to say, by a 
diiect violation of its provisions, and in 
opfiosition to the declared opinion of 
the judges of the superior courts. As 
Mr, Freeman, a gentleman of high re¬ 
putation for talent, professional ac¬ 
quirements, and every honourable qua¬ 
lity, did not take the view of the laiv 
relative to registration which was likely 
to answer Mr. O’Connell’s purpose, 
Lord Mulgrave, under the pretence 
that Kerry was with'in the line of Mr. 
Freeman’s circuit, has removed him to 
another county, and supplied his place 
by one whose interpretation of the 
act may prove more favorable to the 
agitator’s interests. In the same man¬ 
ner, and under the same pretence, Mr. 
Mayne has been removed from the 
county of Antrim ; it being an object 
with the Lord-Lieutenant’s party to 
procure a liberal registration of the 
town of Belfast, and re-establish there 
tlie Radical influence which they have 
at present lost. For the county and 
town of Carlow, also, not being at 
present siitticiently in the power of the 
agitator, the aid of the Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant has been put into requisition ; 
and Mr. Robinson, the Conservative 
assistant-barrister, is removed to a 
northern county, to make way for a 
successor who may be more disposed 
to promote the views of the parly fa¬ 
voured by government. Other coun¬ 
ties, also, which at the last election 
returned members of Mr. O’Connell’s 
recommendation, and for which con¬ 
tests are now threatened, are to have 
the beneflt of this rule. Thus the 
King’s County is to be registered by a 
newly appointed officer; and Mr. Gib¬ 
son, an avowed disciple of the agitator, 
and a member of the Catholic and Re¬ 
peal Association, has been sent there as 
assistant-barrister. In creating and 
supplying these vacancies, Lord Mul¬ 
grave has fully evinced his eagerness 
to confirm the power of Mr. O’Connell. 
He has invariably appointed persons 
who are either under the agitator’s 
immediate auspices, or of others, who 
are directly connected with him, and 
subject to his influence. It were a 
bad compliment to the gentlemen thus 
selected, to suppose that they would 


obey tire slavish commands of their 
master: it is yet to be hoped that, 
as members of an honourable pro¬ 
fession, they will spurn with indigna¬ 
tion the dirty offic'es which they- are 
expected to perform. The grounds as¬ 
signed for this change has, on all 
hands, been regarded as a mere and a 
very shallow pretence,—for this simple 
reason, thgt no pne of flie gentlemen 
wlio were thus removed had the option 
offered him ofremaining in his county, 
on the condition of abandoning on his 
circuit the town in which he presided as 
assistant-barrister, which would have 
removed the objection assigned. In¬ 
deed, to suppose that these changes, by 
which rtte political objects of one party 
are so materially promoted, are the re¬ 
sult of accident would argue the last 
degree of credulity ; and that they have 
been uncalled-for by the inhabitants of 
the counties where they occurred, the 
persons most interested in the matter, 
may be inferred from the addresses 
presented to the assistant-barristers on 
their removal. Thus, in the county of 
Kerry, an address was presented to 
Mr. Freeman, on his leaving it, which 
was signed by no less than 300 per¬ 
sons—magistrates, deputy-lieutenants, 
landed-proprietors, and others, com¬ 
prising, with few exceptions, the whole 
of the property and ituelligence of the 
county, and including individuals of 
all parties; and which deplored the 
loss that the public interests must 
sustain by bis being withdrawn from 
the district, and recorded the testimony 
of the humblest as well as of the highest 
cla.sses,to the f>rnness,mpm 
ahilily with which he had discliarged 
his judicial functions. A similar ad¬ 
dress, expressive of high approval of 
Itis conduct and regret at his removal, 
was presented to Mr. Hale, who, on 
the same pretence, had been withdrawn 
from the county of Monaghan, and 
appointed to the county of Cavan. On 
the other hand, tlie manner in which 
the independent magistrates of King’s 
County received Mr. Gibson, on his 
assuming his seat on the bench, clearly 
demonstrates the unfavourable view 
they took of*the conduct of govern¬ 
ment on the occasion, and the light in 
which they regarded his appointment. 
At the last quarter sessions lield at Par¬ 
sons’ Town, Mr. Gibson entered upon 
his official duties, and commenced, 
according to the accustomed order of 
the court, with the registration of the 
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freeliolders. According to the terms 
of the Reform act, this is the single 
and unparticipated office of the assist- 
HiiUbarrister. Mr. Gibson’s decisions 
on the claims presented were such as 
had been predicted by many, and such 
as bad been most probably expected 
from him by those wlro influenced his 
appointment, but such as were consi¬ 
dered by many magistrates, and others 
fully competent to judge, to be op¬ 
posed to the true construction of the 
act of parliament which regulates the 
franchise. The magistrates assembled 
at the sessions — of whom more than 
thirty, a number unusually large, were 
present—either, because they were dis¬ 
gusted with his unwarrantable con¬ 
struction of the Reform act; or, because 
they felt themselves insulted by having 
a person without any professional re¬ 
putation appointed to preside over 
their body; or, because tliey regarded 
him as the nominee of Mr. O’Connell, 
whom they hold in loyal and gentle¬ 
manly detestation ; or, for some other 
reason, came to a resolution, by a 
nearly unanimous vote, to elect one of 
their own body, a gentleman of the 
‘first respectability in the county, to fill 
the vacant chair, instead of the assist¬ 
ant-barrister appointed by Lord Mul- 
grave. 

No one can question the magistrates’ 
authority to appoint a chairman from 
their own body ; it is their riglit, both 
legally and constitutionally ; and, with 
all deference to the profession, they 
maititained their dignity and respecta¬ 
bility far more by such an independent 
exercise of their power on this occa¬ 
sion, than they would have done by 
implicitly conceding the presidency to 
any legal person whom Lord Mulgrave 
might please to set over them. This 
rebuke of the gentlemen of King’s 
County ought to have checked his ex¬ 
cellency’s course, and awakened him 
to a~sense of the disgrace to which he 
exposed himself and iiisoffice by acting 
under the dictation of an unprincipled 
party. But no, Iris blindness is total 
and incurable ; and the magistrates’ 
assertion of their right to choose their 
own chairman, has produced another 
exhibi'ion of that busy, meddling spi¬ 
rit, which we have already spoken of, 
as oue of tite most vexatious and co - 
stant characteristics of the Irish go¬ 
vernment. We learn from the Evening 
Pos<, the avowed organ of government, 
that a circular was, on this^ occasion, 


written by Lord Morpeth, on the part 
of his excellency, to those magistrates 
who were concerned in electing Co¬ 
lonel Lloyd as their chairman, instead 
of the revising-barrister, and calling on 
each to state the reasons that had in¬ 
fluenced him in a proceeding in which, 
he had taken so conspicuous a part.” 
By what authority did his lo^ship 
venture to make such an inquiry? 
Wliere will he find a precedent for it? 
Several of the magistrates have re¬ 
turned, with a proper spirit of indigna? 
tion, their answers to his lordship’s 
unconstitutional inquiry, and declined 
affording liim any satisfaction on the 
subject. What steps will Lord Mul¬ 
grave next adopt?' Will he dare to 
remove the offenders from the commis¬ 
sion of the peace? If not, how futile 
has been his interference I We can 
hardly, however, suppose—high as his 
lordship’s notions of the vice-regal au¬ 
thority may be, and which, in truth, 
appear to be far higher than those of 
any of his predecessors since the days 
of Lord Strafford — that he will arbi¬ 
trarily dismiss a magistrate, for no 
other reason than because “ he has 
exercised, according to his best judg¬ 
ment, a legal power vested in him by 
his office.” 

It maybe urged, that these objec¬ 
tionable appointments and acts of go¬ 
vernment to which we have referred, 
ought not to be imputed altogether to 
Lord Mulgrave, but that some share 
of the disgrace attaching to the party- 
feelings they exercise, ought to be 
borne by Lord Melbourne and the ca¬ 
binet at home; and that they proceed 
as the natural working out in Ireland 
of the spirit and policy of his adminis¬ 
tration. This may be the fact, to a 
certain extent; but we should infer 
from it another proof of the evils which 
result from maintaining a Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland, who, in his present 
position, appears not only as the dele¬ 
gate of the crown, but the scape-goat 
of the minister. It is universally felt 
in Ireland, that if the appointments 
which have lately emanated from the 
Castle of Dublin had been made in 
London, the prime-minister must have 
l>een officially aware of the source and 
natuieof the recommendations on which 
they were made; and could not, under 
the plea of ignorance, have evaded the 
responsibility of dispensing his patron¬ 
age in stich a manner as must effec¬ 
tually. place the executive powers of 
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the Irish government in tiie hands of the 
Demagogue. — Had Lord Melbourne 
known the spirit oftheLord-Lieutenant’s 
acts, and the grounds on which Ms no¬ 
minations to different ofSces have been 
made, he could not have had the un¬ 
blushing effrontery to persist in re¬ 
peating, as he does, that he knows of 
no submission to the agitator which 
has been rendered by the Irish go¬ 
vernment. 

But, however the plea of acting in 
conformity with the policy of the ca¬ 
binet in London may be urged in the 
Lord - Lieutenant’s defence, on some 
points of conduct; there are others on 
which no such apology can he urged. 
It is to him alone that Ireland stands 
indebted for the ignominious spectacle 
which was afforded her, when an in¬ 
dividual, who from his character, man¬ 
ners, and general deportment, has 
been, with an universal shout, hooted 
from the society of gentlemen, and 
who had a little week before uttered 
the grossest calumnies against the bro¬ 
ther of the sovereign, was received by 
the representative of the sovereign, and 
in the ])alace of the sovereign, as a fa¬ 
voured and honoured guest!! This in¬ 
sult to the feelings of every loyal Irish¬ 
man was the exclusive and unpartici¬ 
pated act of Lord Mtilgrave. If Mr. 
O’Connell’s services were indispensable 
to the king’s ministers, could no mode of 
rewarding them be discovered, but one 
by which the high station of the Lord- 
Lieutenant was dishonoured? What 
respect will finally be payed to the 
king in Ireland, when his representa¬ 
tive is thus seen to prostitute himself 
to the basest purposes of faction ? 

We will not dwell on the party¬ 
feeling evinced by the local govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, in its manner of exer¬ 
cising its authority over the constabu¬ 
lary force, and prohibiting the assistance 
of that body in the collection of tithes, 
except under such restrictions as ren¬ 
dered them altogether useless. These 
restrictions, which were drawn closer 
and more close in four consecutive 
letters—three from lx)rd Morpeth, and 
one from Lieut. Dnimmond — were, 
on all hands, considered as mere pre¬ 
tences, intended to defeat the clergy 
and the lay-impropriators in their at¬ 
tempts to obtain possession of their 
just rights, and of which the main 
object, as regards the government, was 
to conciliate a party who are pledged 
to the extinction of tithes and the de¬ 


struction of the church, but whose aid 
is essratial to the existence of the 
ministry. Some recent proceedings in 
the Court of Exchequer place the con¬ 
duct of the Irish government in so 
clear a light, that no one can any 
longer venture to assert that they were 
sincere in offering, even their limited 
and abridged assistance, to the clei^. 
The case is that of the Rev. W. Knox 
V. Gavin; in which it appears that a 
clergyman in the county of Tipperary, 
finding all other means of collecting 
the tithes due to him unavailing, filed 
a bill in the Court of Exchequer against 
the defaulters. This was a legal mode 
of enforcing his right. The process 
having be^ duly served on the de¬ 
fendant, he declined entering an ap¬ 
pearance in the cause. The plaintiff 
required the court to grant him a writ 
of rebellion, a resource seldom applied 
to except in cases of avowed contu¬ 
macy, like the present, and sued one 
out in order to arrest the defaulter. This 
writ, which is issued under the broad 
seal, and directed to commissioners 
named by the court, instead of the 
sheriff or coroner, is of extraordinary 
authority and force. It may be exe¬ 
cuted on a Sunday; the outer doors of 
a house may be broken open to arrest 
the person against whom it is directed ; 
and all his majesty’s ministers of jus¬ 
tice and liege subjects are bound, if 
called upon, to assist the persons ap¬ 
pointed to carry it into effect. The 
commissioner to whom, in the present 
instance, the writ was directed, applied 
to a chief-constable of the name of 
Malone to assist him in arresting the 
defendant, and was contemptuously 
told by the man that “ he would not 
go across the street to help him.” The 
commissioner afterwards succeeded in 
arresting the defendant, and again ad¬ 
dressed himself to the same Malone 
for assistance, either to lodge him in 
custody or bring him forward on his 
road to Dublin. The constable made 
some further excuses. He, however, 
asked the direction of Major Miller, 
the inspector of police, who, after re¬ 
porting the case to the secretary, and 
receiving the advice of the castle, re¬ 
specting it, informed the constable that 
he was justitied in refusing bis assist¬ 
ance. 'The plaintiff having applied to 
the Court of Exchequer for an attach¬ 
ment in the first instance against the 
constable Malone, and that Major 
Miller (he insgector should answer the 
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«ttkjlavit, Ibe'C^se wfts heard on the 
two ktsti days oi* Hiiary Tertn. The 
l&w-eSicers of the crown attended, aa 
they were hound to do, on behalf of 
the constable and inspector, who had 
'acted under the direction of govern¬ 
ment, and by their own advice. The 
question was this, Whether the Lord- 
lieutenanvby the act of 7.,and 8 G. 4, 
and certain regulations alleged to be 
adopted under its authority for the 
management of the constabulary force, 
was empowered to prevent its officers 
from rendering assistance to commis¬ 
sioners named in a writ of rebellion 
issued by the Exchequer,, and thus to 
deprive that court of its admitted juris¬ 
diction ? Such was the proposition 
which the government, by its counsel, 
endeavoured to maintain. It was ar¬ 
gued at length on both sides, and 
tinally negatived hy an unanimous 
judgment of the court, willi which 
tliere was an almost univeisal concur¬ 
rence of the whole bar, who thought 
the case of the law-officers unsupported 
by even a colour of argument. Tlie 
court awarded the attachment against 
the constable and inspector to vindicate 
its authority, but did not sentence them 
to costs, because they had acted under 
tlie directions of government. 

This case is very singular; it pre¬ 
sents the unexampled spectacle of the 
executive adminislriition, wliose sole 
duty it is to put the law in force, en¬ 
tering into collision with a superior 
court of justice, and attempting to im¬ 
pede it in llie execution of its process 
— a writ under the broad seal — to 
which the subject had applied, as his 
last resource, in establishing an un¬ 
questioned right to property, from 
which he was excluded by a wicked 
conspiracy; while it at the same time 
exhibits those gentlemen — the law- 
officers of the crown, who are gener¬ 
ally supposed to be selected to fill their 
high stations on account of their su¬ 
perior knowledge and ability, exposed 
to condemnation on their 6rst appear¬ 
ance, as either guilty of the profoundest 
professional ignorance ; or, which is 
infinitely worse, of a determination to 
sacrifice their reputation as lawyers to 
the political machinations of the go¬ 
vernment. The Irish bar has no me¬ 
morial of an occasion in which any of 
its members bad subjected themselves 
to so deep a degradation] 

But we will now refer to some cases, 
which Still imore seriously affect the 


ebaracter of Lord Mulgrave% govern-^ 
ment; cases, of which tlie importance 
cannot be overstated. If we can shew 
that, in his hands, the prerogative oS 
remitting or mitigating the punishment 
of convicted criminals has, in any in¬ 
stance, been made subservient to party 
purposes, we adduce, in the mere proof 
.of the fact that in Ireland such a thing 
may be, the strongest argument that 
can, by any possibility, be adduced 
against the evils attending that peculiar 
form of government to which Ireland 
is subjected. Many such cases are 
publicly and loudly complained of. 
We will content ourselves with stating 
the plain facts of two. of them, and 
leave our readers to draw their own 
conclusions of the motives by which 
the Lord-Lieutenant must have been 
swayed in his conduct respecting them. 

Tlie first case is that of Cummins, a 
meclianic, who was tried at the Ennis¬ 
killen assizes, in the summer of 1834, 
for an aggravated assault. It was 
proved on the trial, that tlie prisoner, 
having witnessed from his window the 
proceedings of a party-conflict between 
some Catholics and Protestants, ran 
down from his chamber, carrying a 
chisel in his hand; that with this in¬ 
strument he inflicted several desperate 
wounds on the body of one of the Pro¬ 
testants; and tliat, after having left his 
victim apparently dead on the ground, 
he returned to the house from which 
he had issued. In all this affair Cum¬ 
mins had met with no provocation, and 
had not even been concerned in the 
original fray. In his defence, an at¬ 
tempt to establish an ulibi was made, 
but failed. The jury, after full deli¬ 
beration, found the prisoner guilty. 
The learned judge, exercising the dis¬ 
cretionary power afforded him by a 
late statute in cases of aggravated as¬ 
sault, sentenced him to seven years’ 
transportation. This was a light pu¬ 
nishment: had the man been indicted 
under Lord Ellenborough’s act, as the 
facts wai'ranted, he would have been 
hanged. A memorial was presented 
on the part of the criminal to Lord 
Haddington, in which his innocence 
was asserted, and a remission of his 
sentence prayed for. Lord Hadding¬ 
ton, the then Lord-Lieutenant, having 
received from the judge a report of the 
evidence of the trial, and heard his 
opinion on the merits of the case, after 
all due consideration, decided on con¬ 
firming the sentence. On the arrival 
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of Lord Mulgrave, this application for 
mercy on tlie part of Cummins was 
renewed, through what channel or tB 
what manner has not been communi¬ 
cated to the public. His 'exceHencyj 
possessing no other materials than those 
submitted to bis predecessor, has come 
to a different and most unaccountable 
conclusion respecting theitf. He has 
commuted the sentence of transport¬ 
ation for a short imprisonment. This 
is extraordinary: the man’s plea as¬ 
serted his innocence, and if he were 
innocent, or, if Lord Mulgrave thought 
him so, the sentence should have been 
remitted altogether; but, on the con¬ 
trary, if he was guilty, and Lord Mul¬ 
grave thought his guilt established, his 
punishment was rather lenient than 
severe, and ought to have remained 
unaltered. Not the slightest extenu¬ 
ating circumstance was there in the 
case, which might justify the extension 
of the mercy of the crown toward the 
culprit. The poor wretch, indeed, who 
had been so barbarously treated, was a 
Protestant; and Cummins, the cold¬ 
blooded assassin, was a Romanist: 
anjl these are considerations which ap¬ 
pear to have a strange influence on the 
party-distorted judgment of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. But, viewed in a party 
light, how does the case look ? How 
must Mr. O’Connell have been pleased 
at finding the jury, impanelled in 
Fermanagh, where the Orange party 
predominates, insulted by the chief 
authority of ihe country 1 

Our otiter case is that of Thomas 
Reynolds. This man, who is a shop¬ 
keeper, and notorious agitator, was in¬ 
dicted and tried at the commission of 
oyer and terminer in Dublin, last Oc¬ 
tober, for a riot at the Coburg Gardens 
on the preceding 3d of August. The 
charge against him was, that at a public 
political meeting, principally promoted 
by himself, and to which all the citi¬ 
zens of Dublin had been invited, he 
had acted as the leader of a riot, in 
which several persons were wantonly 
attacked and severely beaten by a mob 
of the lowest order of coal-porters and 
labourers, under his direct command, 
for no other reason than their being of 
adverse opinions in politics to those 
expressed by Reynolds and his party. 
All the arrangements for the proceed¬ 
ings of this meeting had been organised 
the evening before at an assembly of the 
Trades’ Union, which Reynolds had 
attended; and it was deemed that he 


coiild not, ^til ^8 ppMtiop^ bci ' h^d 
otherwise than'COgnmant of die ^}a,n. It 
was^ indeed, deposed to by one witneai^ 
that Reynolds was not present when 
the diairman of the evening advised 
the members « to attend the meeting 
aimed as for a field pfbattle;!^ but the 
erection of the platform, and ait the 
other preparations, had been made 
Under the direction of the trades’ 
union, of which Reynolds was known 
to be an influential leader, if not the 
head of ihe society; and be could not 
have been ignorant of the measures that 
bad been resolved upon. Of all the 
crowd who attended the meeting, he 
was the only individual oil horseback; 
and he rod^ -about the field, acting, as 
one of the witnesses expressed it, “ as the 
generalissimo of the assembled forces.” 
The Protestants who were present were 
disarmed as they entered the gardens; 
and on their approach being announced 
a mob pushed forward, armed with 
sticks and bludgeons, and in one in¬ 
stance a sword, which had been pre¬ 
viously concealed, and attacked them 
in so violent a manner that many were 
severely wounded, and carried to the 
hospitals. It was sworn by several 
witnesses, that these things happened 
under the eye of Reynolds; that he 
encouraged the attack, and that he 
called to his followers, and directed 
their attention to the party entering the 
gardens, saying, “ Boys, do your duty.” 
Some witnesses for the defence stated, 
that he went about the field in a con- 
.s])icuous manner, and exhorted the 
mob to a peaceable course of conduct. 
This was admitted by the witnesses on 
the part of the prosecution ; but they 
also proved that it happened at a later 
period of time, and after the Protestant 
party had been dispersed and driven 
out of the field by the, crowd who ac¬ 
knowledged Reynolds’s authority. After 
a trial of long duration, the jury found 
Reynolds guilty, and both the judges 
concurred in the propriety of the ver¬ 
dict. The sentence of the court was, 
that the accused should be imprisoned 
for nine months, and bound, himself in 
200/., and two sureties of 100/. each., 
to keep the peace towards all his ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects. Supposing that this 
person was justly found guilty, it can¬ 
not be pretended that the punishment 
allotted him was di.<!proportioned to 
the offence; indeed, the consideration 
of his having been recently convicted 
of a misdem^nour, * in attending a 
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seditious meeting,niiglitliave warranted 
a very considerable aggravation of his 
sentence. But, strange to say, without 
any suggestion from any quarter in fa¬ 
vour of the offender, without any hint 
that justice had not been properly ad¬ 
ministered, the trial was no sooner 
over than tite Ixtid-Lieutenant began 
to interfere in his behalf. IJis excel¬ 
lency is said to have spontaneously re¬ 
quired from the learned judge who 
presided in the court his report of the 
evidence, and,after perusing it, to have 
professed himself dissatisfied with the 
verdict; and then —against the express 
opinion of the two judges by whom 
Reynolds was tried —proceeded to re¬ 
mit his sentence. This was a strong 
measure. No imputation lias been 
cast, or attempted to be castj on the 
characters of the jury who found the 
verdict, or the judges who affixed the 
penalty. What,then, could have been 
the motive which guided Lord Mul- 
grave to the commission of this act of 
despotism ? Might there not have been 
an indulgence shewn to Reynolds with 
a view of conciliating a power on which 
the existence of his excellency’s go¬ 
vernment depends ? Who objected to 
the decision of the judges and the 
jury, except that portion of the press 
which is the accredited organ of Mr. 
O'Connell and the trades’ unions ? 
But when we find Lord Mulgrave cast¬ 
ing the weight of his authority into the 
scale against that of tlie lawful judges 
and jury ofthe country, we naturally ask. 
Who is the man to whom this strange 
lenity has been extended ? Is be not 
the friend and confidant of O’Connell ? 
Is he not the person who wields the 
whole force ofthe trades’ unions at his 
command ? Is he not an agitator, 
only second, in power and effect, to the 
prince of mendicants himself ? Has he 
not been, on very recent occasions, a 
potent instrument in promoting the 
great objects of his parly ? Was he 
not a preaclier of the doctrine of pass¬ 
ive resistance to tithes ? Did he not, 
by his zeal and activity in that cause, 
place himself in jeopardy, and suffer 
imprisonment as a culprit? These, 
perhaps, were his recommendations to 
Lord Mulgrave’s special consideration. 
There are also persons who fancy that 
his excellency owed Reynolds per¬ 
sonally a debt of gratitude, for the 
part he bore in leading and marshalling 
the trades’unions, to do him honour on 
the day of his grand entry into Dublin. 


These are the motives by wFiich tfiba-. 
sands of the most loyal aticl respC^ble 
classes of his majesty’s Irish siibjet^ 
suppose his msijesty's representative to 
have been influenced in the liberation 
of Reynolds. They regard it—they 
cannot help regarding it—as a mere 
party act, designed to conciliate.per¬ 
sons whos% friendship and services are 
not merely beneficial, but actually es¬ 
sential to the maintenance of Lord 
Mulgrave and his friends in their pre¬ 
sent ascendency. 

But this is not the only manner in 
which Lord Mulgrai’c has been pleased 
to oppose his opinion to that of the 
judges. It has for a length of time 
been the rule in Ireland for the judges 
to fix, on information taken during the 
summer circuit, on the names of three 
gentlemen for each county, from whom 
the Lord-Lieutenant might select a fit 
and proper person to be higli-sheriff. 
Lord Mulgrave has this year trans¬ 
gressed this unexceptionable and con¬ 
stitutional practice ; he has passed 
over, in no less than Jive counties — 
Clare, Leitrim, Louth, Wexford, and 
Queen’s County—the names submi^ed 
to him by the judges, and substituted 
gentlemen as sherifi's to those counties 
of his own exclusive nomination. Does 
any body doubt but this proceeding 
must have been influenced by party 
feeling ? But it is material to observe 
to what uses this step may servo. This 
year is not likely to expire without 
a dissolution of parliament; and as tlie 
political interests of these counties are 
very nearly balanced, may not the as¬ 
sistance of a Whig or Catholic return¬ 
ing officer prove of very essential use 
in turning the scale? When, again, 
we contemplate such pioceedings, in 
connexion with the character of the 
actors, we also feel inclined to suspect 
that the hopes of Radical meetings, to 
be summoned by tire sheriffs, and the 
prospect of consequent addresses on 
the wisdom of his measures, may have 
in some degree influenced his excel¬ 
lency in this important act of iiis go¬ 
vernment. The difficulty of fliiding, 
among the gentlemen and landed 
proprietors of Ireland, persons le¬ 
gally qualified to fill the office of high- 
sheriff, and yet coinciding in the 
opinions of the present ministry, may 
account for Lord Mulgrave’s modera¬ 
tion in only passing over tlie judges’ 
list with regard to Jive out ofthe thirty- 
two counties of the kingdom. 
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Another instance in proof of the 
partv temper and spirit on which the 
Irish government is now conducted, and 
td wKicIvwe shaHonly allude, is the recent 
interference with the ballot at the Dub¬ 
lin Society. The name of Dr. Murray, 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Dublin, was put in nomination as a 
candidate for admission, aitd was re¬ 
jected by a large majority. Had this 
happened to any Protestant bishop, 
the circumstance would have passed 
by as an ordinary and inconsiderable 
matter : but occurring to a Catholic, a 
party man, an adherent of O’Connell, 
a subscriber of an annual 10/. to the 
rent, gave a new colour to the whole 
affair; and tlie society has been called 
upon by the Lord-Lieutenant to make 
such an alteration in their mode of 
electing its members as may afford 
greater facilities to the admission ofhis 
party adherents, under a hint — as in¬ 
timidation is now in Ireland the first 
and last argument propounded on 
every subject — of losing their annual 
parliamentary grant, if his instructions 
are not adopted. The society have re¬ 
fused to take his lordship’s advice 
ints consideration m<infully and nobly. 
We shall now see if the threat will be 
carried into execution by tlie ministry 
at home. 

Such are the facts which have led us 
to believe that the post of viceroy of 
Ireland ought to be discontinued. 
Every body will admit that they are 
crying evils, and that they could not 
have occuned in the British empire 
under any other mode of administra¬ 
tion. Could Lord Melbourne, from 
Downing Street, have dared personally 
to pardon Reynolds; to mitigate the 
punishment of Cummins; to change 
the stations of the assistant-barristers, 
so as to make the man and his post 
tally with the purposes of O’Connell; 
to pass over the gentlemen designated 
by the judges, and nominate others as 
the sheriffs of counties who had no 
place upon their lists; to forbid the 
officers of justice rendering assistance 
to the execution of a writ of rebellion 
under the broad seal; to encumber the 
necessary aid of the police in collecting 


tithes vvith such-restrictions as amount 
to a pohibition of it; and then to de- 
scena from these high delinquencies, 
and interpose his authority in a pitiful, 
and vexatious, and officious meddling 
with the ballot-box of the Dublin Asso¬ 
ciation ? But, though the viceroy vyere 
away, might not all these abominable 
party operations be carried on by rpeans 
of some other, though humbler, tool of 
the reigning administration ? Such, 
certainly, might be the case. But, at 
all events, the 'country would be re¬ 
lieved from the authority of a single 
individual ; from the constant influ¬ 
ence of his character on public transac¬ 
tions, and from those arbitrary and 
self-willed acts which the rank and 
powers ofhis station are so strongly 
calculated to encourage him to practice. 
Besides, the subordinate agents of a 
government would be prevented, by 
their position and interests, from pub¬ 
licly venturing to attempt, on their 
own responsibility, a variety of mea¬ 
sures, which, by dexterous suggestions, 
they now contrive to effect, without his 
being, perhaps, conscious of the in¬ 
fluence which sets him in motion, 
by the instrumentality of the Lord- 
Lieutenant. But, above all, it may be 
hoped that the true policy to be ap¬ 
plied to the government of Ireland, 
with a view to the general interests of 
the whole empire, would be more im¬ 
partially viewed and acted on by a 
cabinet of ministers in London, con¬ 
sulting on Irish affairs, with the facts 
fully and fairly laid before them for de¬ 
liberation, and at a distance from thC 
prejudices engendered by party feeling 
in the castle of Dublin. This cannot 
be the case at present, while the go¬ 
vernment is carried on in the very 
centre of political animosities, through 
the medium of a Lord-Lieutenant, 
whose mind must inevitably be warped 
by the adherents of either one or the 
other of the political factions, and 
whose situation gives more weight to 
his advice, while it affords an excuse 
to ministers for not looking more 
closely into the nature of the measures 
he recommends, and the characters of 
the objects of his patronage. 
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ANOTHER CAW FROM THE UOOKWOOD.*—TURPIN OUT AGAIN. 

OuK ft x»(€tK»f Itirt^h^U (MU.—h'RtSTO'PB AUTH, Clouds, 7&9. 

•• Quadrupedal!te putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.”— 'JEntid. 


Few novels run to the third edition ;■ 
that would seem to constitute, in the 
race of such like publications, a sort 
of pom aumrum ; which, generally 
speaking, Bentley’s stud of broken- 
winded donkeys passeth not. Puffing, 
they gasp out their last breath long ere 
they reach it; but a steed of the true 
mettle (like our immortal highway¬ 
man’s Black Bess) gets over the echo¬ 
ing arch in a rattling canter. When 
this point is gained, an author may 
laugh at critics and reviewers: they 
may pursue him thus for, but no fur¬ 
ther; — non datur ultra. 

So striking a bibliographical truth 
need hardly be announced as a disco¬ 
very of our own. There is a Scotch 
allegory by Robert Burns, in which 
the matter is delightfully adumbrated ; 
and to us, whose eye can quickly de¬ 
fect the recondite wisdom of what to 
the vulgar seemeth trivial and homely, 
the interpretation of his parable reveals 
itself at once. Arrayed on each side 
of the road to literary eminence, that 
truly wonderful poet mystagogically 
represents the scribes of the periodical 
press: 

" Five tomahawks, wi’bluid red rusted— 
Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted— 

A garter, which a habe had strangled— 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled. 
Whom his ain son of life bereft. 

The graj hairs yet stack in the heft.” 

But your real man of genius (whom 
Burns chooses to designate under the 
mystic name of Tam O’Shanter), un¬ 
dismayed by the ghastly spectres that 
beset his progress, runs the gauntlet 
unterrified, dashes on full of confidence 
and of usquebagh {con spirito), until 
having cleared in gallant style the 
“ keystarie of the brig,” 

“ There at them He his tail may toss — 
A running stream they dare no’ cross,” 
—K. T. X, 

We were among the first to predict 
the rapid and successful career of Mr. 
Ainsworth as a novelist; when Turpin 


first did ride abroad, we were there to 
see, to admire, and to applaud : at this 
stage of his popularity, now that he has 
kicked up such a cloud ofOly mpic dust, 
and gained such *uS«f from all voices, 
our encouraging cheer is drowned in 
, the general shout of acclamation. Yet 
needs must we confess,that our Regina 
takes still a ^uasi-maternal interest in 
this young author; and we should pro¬ 
bably dwell here on the precise nature 
of her feelings, had not Homer done 
the very thing for us, in depicturing 
the heart of Andromache as swelling 
with joy at the anticipated triumphs of 
Astyanax: with this diflFerence, how¬ 
ever, that, according to history, they 
were never realised— 

" Hers was a fiction, but this is reality.” 

We recur, therefore, with manifest com¬ 
placency, to our original opinions in 
this gentleman’s favour. We knew well 
what we spoke of; and it has given* us 
much more gratification than surprise 
thus to find the public ratifying our 
verdict and verifying our vaticination, 
by demanding, in a voice of thunder, 
a third edition of his romance. Per¬ 
haps we would be more correct in our 
phraseology by calling it a fourth, for 
it is right to acquaint our author's 
admirers in Great Britain, that in the 
United States he is a decided favourite 
— a stray copy of Rookwood lying, 
at this moment, on our table, ex pralo 
Yankeyano, printed by Carey and Lee 
of Philadelphia. Some weak-minded 
creatures have questioned the possi¬ 
bility of Turpin’s grand equestrian 
achievement at the conclusion of the 
story ; they have industriously com¬ 
puted the miltiaria between the modern 
metropolis and the ancient Eboracutii, 
shewing, in this case, by their low at¬ 
tempts at land-measurement, the truth 
of Burke’s remark: “ the age of chi¬ 
valry is gone; that of calculators has 
succeeded 1” What will such nin¬ 
compoops say of an extension of his 
“ Ride ” to “ New York,” 


• Rookwood, a Romance. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Third Edition, 
complete in one volume, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and a Purtiait of 
the Author, engraved from a painting by Daniel Maclise, Esq., A.U.A. London, 
Macrone. 
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' " Pet eiculM equitavit undas 1” 

Lib. iv. od. 4. 

It is by such/fffis that calumny is 
struck dumb. Wh«fn Scipio Africanus 
was accused of a miscalculation in the 
public accounts, by some peddling 
Joe Hume of that remote day, bow 
did he act? Did he exhibit his 
balance>sheet ? Not he 1 He talked 
of the anniversary of some glorious 
triumph over the water, and by that 
gentlemanly and dignified reference he 
got rid of what Theodore Hook would 
call a troublesome complaint in the 
chest. 

For our part, we expect to hear of 
new editions in the eastern as well as 
the western hemisphere: we anticipate 
Tartar translations and Arab comment¬ 
aries. We see no reason why this ro¬ 
mance should not be read as eagerly 
on the plains of Mesopotamia as on 
the banks of the Poiomack. The Cos¬ 
sacks on the river Don have, no doubt, 
already sent their orders to No. 3 
St. James’s Square. Fortunate author I 

“ Tu loctum equino sanguine Concanum 

Vises et pbaretratos Gelonos 

Et Scythicum inviolntus amnem !” 

Lib iii. od. 4. 

It was impertinently said by (leaden) 
penciller Willis, of Captain Marryat’s 
nautical novels, that they could scarcely 
be eiililled to rank as works of litera¬ 
ture, “ being read chiefly about Wap- 
ping.” We need not dwell on the 
recent results ofilial choice bit of criti¬ 
cism, the readers of the Times news¬ 
paper having been treated to a belli¬ 
gerent correspondence tliereanent; from 
which all rational folks have concluded, 
that,though the New Yorkian had plenty 
of disposable lead in his pencil, paper 
pellets sufficed for his pistol. W’e are 
happy to record a belter proof of the 
taste and judgment of the Americans 
(in their predilection for liookwood)' 
than is afforded by the melancholy spe- 
men of an komme de lettres whom they 
have sent us in Willis. Quinctilian 
has laid it down, as a sure indication 
of proficiency in mental cultivation, a 
rattling regard for Cicero: “ Ille se 
prq/ecisse sciai cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit.” An unbounded admiration of 
the chronicles of Turpin, we tell brother 


Jonathan, ouglit to suffice in his case ; 
and our respect for his intellectual at¬ 
tainments will be inseparable from and 
commensurate with his due apprecia¬ 
tion of “ Rooktvood, a Romance. 

We are fully prepared to hear ill- 
natured individuals volunteering an 
explanation of this decided partiality 
shewn to Mr. Ainsworth’s narrative 
on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and attempting to account for its 
popularity among the original settlers. 
Any one initiated into the secrets of 
the bouk-trade must be aware, that 
copies of the Newgate Calendar are in 
constant and steady request throughout 
President Jackson’s dominions; most 
families bewig anxious to possess that 
work from motives connected with he¬ 
raldry and genealogical science. It is 
the same pardonable weakness that se.- 
cures among us the sale of Mr. Burke’s 
Peerage and Commoners. We all wish, 
naturally enougli, to see the names of 
our relatives in print, and be ac¬ 
quainted with our remote kinsmen in 
the various ramifications of consan¬ 
guinity. The connexions of Turpin 
may have been many; his history 
would naturally be expected, by our 
transatlantic countrymen, to throw 
some light on the motives which led a 
number of his contemporaries to de¬ 
part for the land of the brave and the 
free.* Hence, the ill-natured persons 
of whom we speak have ascribed to 
similar causes the furious demand for 
copies of Rodfewood in the back-settle¬ 
ments, on the ridge of the Alleghanies, 
down the Missouri, up the O. I. CT., 
and on the banks of the I. O. U.; a 
river which, if it be not in the map of 
the States, among the other *«Xa 
of Yankeedom, is well known to be 
the real Pactolus of the colony. Their 
Lycurgus is one “ Lynch.” 

There were many brave fellows in 
Greece long before the birth of Aga¬ 
memnon, but, owing to the art of writ¬ 
ing not having been yet invented, they 
all died intestate, if not unsung. There 
were, doubtless, also, from time imme¬ 
morial, many capital highwaymen in 
and about the Peloponnesus; but, as 
Tom Moore, in his comic song on 
“ Wellington’s name,” says of the Irish 
rogues and rapparees,-!' 


Constable's Miscellany was, for a time, in brisk request, from a mistaken notion 
as to the nature of its contents. 

•f- The best etymology yet offered for this word is that supplied by our author, in 
one of those songs that have made the first edition go off so triumphantly : 

“ 'Kase they left not a rap in the country, ’twas thence Ihey^w^ere called rapparees.” 



AmiKet Caw [April, 


** Undistingtrislisd thiey fell in the bye> 
j^ths of fame.” 

This state of things continued till the 
arrival from Egypt df Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, a nephew of Mount Atlas, ac¬ 
cording to Horace, who describes him 
as 

" Cellidum quidquid placuit jocoso 
Condere furto.” 

Since then we have pretty accurate 
accounts of thieves and banditti in 
Magna Greecia, from Husiris and Pro- 
custes, down to Cardinal Ruffo and 
Fra Diavolo. But the personage known 
under the name of Hermes to the 
Greeks (to the Latins, as Mercury) is 
decidedly the most wonderful character 
of all antiquity. That the first inventor 
of written characters should also be 
the original patron of robbery would 
seem inexplicable, were we not aware 
that the Hebrew shepherd, Moses, 
was unquestionably the prototype of 
all that has been recorded of Hermes 
(including that very remarkable imple¬ 
ment the symbolic caduceus), and that 
to the Egyptians the abstraction of 
their sacred vessels was a sore subject 
of reminiscence. Tl»e Latins, oddly 
enough, were in the habit of connect¬ 
ing literary allusions with the practice 
of thievery; thus, homo trium litter- 
arum, i. e. fur; Ulteram longam Jei- 
eere, i. e. to form an I, or to “ dance,” 
as our author has it, “ to the tune of a 
hearty choke with caper-sauce.” The 
same association of idgas probably 
suggested to Dr. Johnson the remark, 
that he who could make a pun would 
ick a pocket. All these matters could 
e enlarged upon, were we in a dis¬ 
cursive humour; but we merely meant 
to .state, that no class of persons appear 
to be such favourite subjects for histo¬ 
rical or poetical narrative as corsairs 
and robbers, in their vast variety of 
impersonation. Schiller and Byron 
have, in truth, much to answer for, 
notwithstanding the latter poet’s so¬ 
phistry concerning the effects of the 
Beggars Opera ;* Scott’s Rob Roy 
and Robin Hood are of evil example; 
Moore’s Captain Rock will, we fear, 
outlast his History of'Ireland; Paul 
Clifford and Eugene Aram will be, un¬ 
fortunately for tlie public morals, more 
durably popular titan a hundred Last 
Days and Leut Tribunes; and it will 


greatly surprise 'us-’if Mr. Ainsworth’s 
forthcoming book, on the Admirable 
Crichton, shall cause the tale ofTurpin 
to be foigotten. 

This republication of Rooktoood 
comes recommended by the addition 
of many novel and interesting features, 
calculated to heighten and enhance 
its previous attractions. Among them, 
we suppose it were needless to invite • 
attention to the features of the hand¬ 
some author himself, delineated by the 
magic pencil of Maclise, and engraved 
by the potent burin of Edwards. That 
face (with figure to correspond) sold 
five hundred extra copies of our Mag. 
two years ago. The illustrations, by 
George Cruikshank, are worthy of his 
well-earned celebrity. Far be it from 
us to institute an invidious comparison 
between him and our own Croquis: 
the world is wide enough, and can ac¬ 
commodate Uncle Toby without any 
necessity for excluding the blue-bottle 
fly (vide Sterne, in loco). George is 
in the full zenith of his ascendant 
star, while the fame of our Alfred is 
silently growing to certain maturity. 

Crescit occulto velut arbor kvo 
Fama Maclisi —micat inter omues 
Georgium Sidus. 

Were we not equally anxious to avoid 
the imputation of indulging in what is 
called the “ puff collateral,” we would 
advert to certain other illustrations and 
vignettes, with which the aforesaid Al¬ 
fred has just now enriched a work in 
which we feel an uncommon interest; 
but haply we have acquired a habit of 
self-restraint and self-denial, so we resist 
our inclination, and turn aside from the 
tempting topic. 

Be those bright gems unseen, unknown— 
They must, or we shall roe it: 

We have a volume of our own — 

Ah ! why should we review it? — 
^Should life be dull, and spirits low. 

And dunces’ books provoke us. 

Lot earth have something yet to shew — 

" PnouT, with Vignettes by Croquis.” 

When first the romance of Rookwood 
burst on an admiring world,and claimed 
for its author a place in the foremost 
rank of contemporary novel-writers, 
the lyrical poetry with which the work 
abounded challenged for him a name 
among the most distinguished modem 
votarie.s of the muse. The songs formed 


"Aye—>but Macheath’s example? Psha ! no more ! 

It formed no thieves—the thief was formed before.” 

^ Bv non, Hints from Horace. 





a leading and substantive merit of the 
book, and were' found to be so suc¬ 
cessful, that Mr. Ainsworth, awaking 
one day, recognised iir himself a poet. 
He has shewn a due appreciation of 
the public’s approval. More than a 
dozen additional ballads and odes 
adorn the pages of this new edition; 
and we must say that they decidedly 
are of the right sort, full of glowing 
enthusiasm, and redolent of inspiration. 
We know not whether he has yet de¬ 
termined what school of poetry he in¬ 
tends to patronise — whether the lake 
or leg of mutton school; should he con¬ 
sult us, we think that he has a decided 
vocation for the “ sepulchral his im¬ 
mortal ballad of “ the Sexton,” which 
still haunts our imagination ; it revealed 
in him the existence of a power akin to 
that of Ezekiel, and was, in sooth, as 


gloripus a' visiOnt^dry bohes as we can 
recollect just now. Southey has’ chosen 
a domicile on the margin of his favourite 
lakes, to enacl ihe gemus loci; it is not 
rVitlKiut reason that Ainsworth has lat¬ 
terly selected a rural residence close by 
the grand necropolis on the Harrow 
Road: if “ the cemetery company’s 
directors ” have any brains, they will 
vote liim 500Z. a-year, and create him 
laureate of the grave-yard, with the 
grass of the enclosed grounds in fee- 
simple to liis Pegasus for ever. 

Of tlie new lyrics which give 
such value to this edition we would 
select, as a first specimen, the follow¬ 
ing ballad ; which, though, in our opi¬ 
nion, not’eqiial to “the Sexton” in 
fancy and strength, is yet a noble pro¬ 
duction, and fully justifies our high 
idea of his capabilities. 


“ The Legend of the Lime-Tree-Branch: a Ballad. 

“ Ille admirans venerahile donum 
Fatulisrami.”— Mneid, VI. 

Amid the grove, o’erarched above with lime-trees old and tall 
(The avenue that leads unto the Rookwood’s ancient hall), 

High o’er the rest its towering crest one tree rears to the sky. 

And wide outflings like mighty wings its arms urabrageously. 

Seven yards its base would scarce embrace, a goodly tree, I ween, 

With silver bark and foliage dark of melancholy green; 

And ’mid its boughs two ravens house, and build from year to year,— 

Their black brood hatch, their black brood watch, then, screaming, disappear. 

In that old tree when playfully the summer breezes sigh. 

Its leaves are stirred, and tliere is heard a low and plaintive cry; 

And when in shrieks the storm-blast speaks its reverend boughs among. 

Sad wail and moons, like human groans, the concert harsh prolong. 

But whether gale or calm prevail, or cloud the welkin skim. 

By age unnippod, by storm unclipped, that tree will shed a limb ; 

Aye, soon or late, when worms await a llookwood in the tomb. 

That lime will launch a fatal branch, stern harbinger of doom. 

Some think the tree instinct must be with praeternatural power, 

Like ’larum hell Death’s note to knell at Fate’s appointed hour ! 

Some deem its trunk man’s gore hath drunk, for traces there are seen 
Red as the stains from human veins commingling will) the green. 

But, without doubt, all round about that lime-tree’s rifted bark 
A print is made where fiends have laid their scathing talons dark ! 

A raven calls three times e’er falls the death-foretelling bough, 

An(> each shrill cry doth signify what space the fates allow ! 

In olden days, the legend says, as grim Sir Ranulph viewed 
A wretched hag her footsteps drag beneath his lordly wood,— 

His blood-hounds twain he called amain, and straightway gave her chase, 
Mor greenwood 4Tee did ever see so fierce, so fleet a race ! 

With eyes of flame to Ranulph came each red and ruthless honnd, 

While mangled, tom (a sight forlorn!) the hag lay on the ground ; 

For that wierd wench he dug a trench, and limb and reeking bone 
Within the earth, with ribald mirth, un-Christian like were thrown. 

And while as yet the soil was wet with that weird witch’s gore, 

' A lime-tree stake did Ranulph take, and pierced h^r bosom’s core; 
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And, strange to tell! what next befel—the staff at once took root, 

And richly fed within its bod strong fuckers forth jlid shoot! 

From year to year fresh houghs appear—it waxes huge in size,—-' 

And with wild glee this prodigy tl>e grim Sir Rauulph spies; 

One day when laid beneath that shade reclined he in his pride, 

A branch was found upon the ground — and the third day he died!” 

So from that hour a fatal power has ruled that wizard tree. 

To all his line a warning sign of doom and destiny ! 

For when beneath (token of death) a broken branch is cast, 

Ere the sun rise Utrice in the skies a Rookwood breathes his last!“ 


Whoever has ftad the foregoing 
ballad of “ the Lime-tree Branch " will 
not refuse to join with us in pronouncing 
Mr. Ainsworth a finished proficient on 
the old national lyre, and highly de¬ 
serving of a bough of bay, inured do- 
nandus ApoUinari. His tones are, in 
sooth, most musical, most melancholy; 
yet he never appears to more advantage 
than when he relapses into his favour¬ 
ite subjects, the exploits of the highway 
brotherhood—“ le departement desponts 
et chmiMtes.'’ Footpad poetry, or, as 
Horace calls it, sermo pedestrh, would 
seem to have for him ineffable charms. 
Every great poet has a pet topic. 
In vain did Anacreon attempt to sing 
of Cadmus and the Atreidm; he quickly 
reverted to Bacchus and Bathyllus: 
Bums could never get beyond the 
barley-bree, or, if he did occasionally 
soar upwards for a lark, he soon came 
back into the “ honnie rigs of barley 
take the “ corn-laws ” from Ebenezer 
Elliot, and you paralyse his muse— 

Sine Cererefriget; 

Ovid could not manage without a meta¬ 
morphose : Mathurin and Lewis with¬ 
out a monk, a maniac, or a murderer. 
Listen to our author on 

“ A Chapter of Ilighivaymen." 

“ Monte sub hoc litpidtim tegitur 
Ballista sepultus, 

Node die tutum carpe 

Viator iter.”— Virgil’s Juvenilia. 

” Of every rascal of every kind, 

The most notorious to my mind 
Was the royalist captain, cay Jkmmy 
lllNu! 

Which tiobody can deny. 

But the pleasantest coxcomb among 
them all 

For lute, cornuto, and madrigal. 

Was the galliard Frenchman, Clavde 
Hu Val ! 

Which nobody can deny. 

Yet Tobyglook never a coach could rob, 
(Jould lighten a pocket or empty a fob, 


With a neater hand than Old Mob, Old 
Mob ! 

Which nobody can deny. 

Nor did housebreaker ever deal harder 
knocks 

On the stubborn lid of a good strong box 
Thau that prince of good fellow’s, Tom 
Cox, Tom Cox ! 

Which nobody can deny. 

And blither fellow on broad highway 
Did never with oath hid traveller stay 
Than devil-may-care Will Hallo¬ 
way ! 

Which nobody can deny. 

Then in roguery naught could exceed the 
tricks 

Of Gettings, and Grey, and the five or 
six 

Who trod in the steps of bold Neddy 
Wicks ! 

Which nobody can deny. 

Nor could any so handily break a lock 
As Sheppard, who stood on the New¬ 
gate dock. 

And nicknamed the gaolers around him, 
‘ his flock!’ 

TF/ifcfc nobody can deny. 

Nor did highwayman ever before possess 
For ease, for security, danger^ distress, 
Such a mare as Dick Turpin’s Black 
Bess, Black Bess! 

Which nobody can deny." 

As we said before, our author is by 
times given, like llervey, to medi¬ 
tating among tombs. The following 
has, no doubt, suggested itself to his 
fancy, in one of his'noctumal rambles 
through the grand national cemetery in 
his neighbourhood: • 

“ The Corpse-Candle. 

“ Lambere flomma t»^»s et circum fu- 
nera pasci.” 

Through the midnight gloom did a pale 
blue light 

To the churchyard mirk wing its lone¬ 
some flight; 

Thrice it floated those old walls round, 
Thrice it paused—till the grave it found. 
Over the grass-green sod it glanced, 
Over the fresh-turned earth it danced, 
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Like a torch in the night-breeze quiver¬ 
ing,— 

Never was seen so gay a thing ! ^ 

Never was seen so merry a sight 
As the midnight diuace of that pale blue 
light! 

Now what of that pale blue flame dost 
know 1 

Canat tell Vhere it comes from, or where 
it will go ? 

Is it the soul, released from clay. 

Over tlie earth that takes its way, 

And tarries a moment, in mirth and glee, 
Where the corpse it hath quitted interred 
shall be 1 

Or is it the trick of some fanciful sprite) 
That taketh in mortal mischance delight, 
And marketh the road the coffin shall go, 
And the spot where the dead shall be 
soon laid low ? 

Ask him who can answer these questions 
aright; 

1 know not the cause of that pale blue 
Ught!” 

We shall conclude by two short ad¬ 
ditional specimens of his “ rhymes of 
the road.” The first is somewhat logical 
and argumentative, the second is in 
the oriental style of dignified dialogue; 
both should be set to music, and marked 
to be sung con esprcssione Jw'tiva. 

“ The Scampsman. 

" Quis verc rexl”—S eneca. 

There is nut a king, should you search 
the world round. 

So blitlre as the king of the road to be 
found; 

Ilis pistol’s his sceptre, bis saddle’s his 
throne. 

Whence he levies supplies or enforces a 
loan. 

Derry-down, 

To this monarch the .highway presents a 
field 

Where each passing subject a tribute 
must yield; 

His palace—the tavern—receives him at 
night, 

Where sweet lips and sound liquor 
crown all with delight. 

Derry-down. 

The soldier and sailor, both robbers by 
’ trade. 

Full soon on the shelf, if disabled, are 
laid ; 

The one gets a patch, and Uie other a 

peg. 


But, while luck lasts, the highwayman 
shakes a loose leg! 

Derry-down. 

Most fowls rise at dawn, but the owl 
wakes at e’en. 

And ajollier bird can there no where be 
seen; 

Like the owl, our snug Scampsman his 
snooze takes by day, ^ 

And when night draws her curtain scuds 
after bis prey! 

Derry-doiori. 

As the highwayman’s life is the fullest 
of zest. 

So the highwayman’s death is the briefest 
and best; 

He dies not as other men die—de¬ 
grees,— . . , 

But AT ONCE, without wincing, and quite 
at his ease ! 

Derry-down.” 

" Will Davies and Dick Turpin. 

“ Hodie mihi, eras tibi.”—S t, Aupustin. 

One night, when mounted on my mare. 
To Bagshot Heath I did repair; 

And saw Will Davies hanging there 
Upon the gibbet bleak and bare, 

TTif% a rmtified. Justified, mustified air. 

Within his chains bold Will looked blue; 
Gone were bis sword and snappers, too, 
W hich served their master well and true : 
Says I, ‘ Will Davies, how are you? 
Withyour rustified,fuslified,mdstified air.’ 

Says he, ‘ Dick Turpin, here I be 
Upon the gibbet, as you see ; 

I take the matter easily ; 

You’ll have your turn as well as me, 
Ti'tt/i your whistle-me, pistol-me, cut-my- 
throat air.’ 

Says I ‘ That’s very true, my lad. 
Meantime with pistol and witli pad; 

I’m quite contented as 1 am. 

And heed the gibbet not a d—n, 

TTit/i its rustified,justified, mustified air.' ” 

And so we bid thee good night, 
Dick Turpin. Keep thy powder dry, 
my lad; let all thy movements be re¬ 
gular ; but let not thy intellect get 
rusty by too much rustication. The 
world is impatiently awaiting thy next 
appearance in the character of “ the 
Admirable Crichton.” From what we 
know of thy handicraft we anticipate a 
tale as skilfully put together and as 
well wound up “ As the best time-piece 
made by Hahrison.” (Juan, i. 17.) 
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ON TriE SEA-FED ENGINE, VOU r|(OPELLING VESSELS INSTEAD 

OF STEAM. 

BY JOHN GALT. 

Mr Dear Yokke, — Before I pro- radise of those who cannot do well in 
ceed to give you an account of my this world, there was a swamp disco- 
^rchimedian pretensions to immor- vered of about ninety thousSnd acres, 
tality, I must relate a few facts which which it was possible I might have to 
did not appear worthy of being re- drain. Accordingly, I contrived a gi- 
corded among the memorabilia of my gantic syphon (that is, how to fill it), 
autol;)iography ; because I had not to be employed in tlrat eventual under- 
then, in my own opinion, raised my taking, to carry off the water over the 
headHtunei I don’t say, with Horace, adjacent rising ground to a lower level; 
built my monument,—for that may yet for I need not tell you, man of uni- 
he disputed by captious people—those versal knowledge, that a swamp is sur- 
who regard themselves as Solomons, rounded with higher ground, and that 
but who by the rest of the world are if you cannot open from it a run for 
thought to be only Patches,—some of the water, you must somehow raise the 
whom think it as ridiculous in me to water up, till you can send it off of its 
make hydraulic experiments as it was own accord. 

in themselves, long ago, to be addicted My syphon, through which you 
to such demonstrations on their mo- might drive an omnibus, I apprehended 
thers’ aprons. This is vile; and I might not be sv'.fficient; and,inconse- 
have dipped my pen in ink to wash quencc, thought of another sort of sy- 
away the insinuation, especially as I phon, with which, by artificial pressure, 
happen just now to be in one of those 1 might be able to eject the water on 
“ lucid intervals” to which persons an elevation, to let it make the best of 
subject to irregularity in sleep are sup- its way to a stream which did not empty 
posed to be liable,—not that I suffer in itself into the swamp, but into a river 
any respect as to a diminution of the that sought some one of the great lakes, 
requisite quantity; but Nature makes So 1 made .such a syphon, a pressure- 
me often as much inclined to nod at syphon, which works under water, and 
the fare of the season as the doctors likewise a machine to work it. It has 
are to advise me to give it the go-by. inconceivably more power than a 

The nocturnal rumination which pump, inasmuch as it drives water 

this pathological fact implies, has had downwards in a constant stream, into a 
more to do with the contrivance of the crooked conduit, by which it is raised, 

sea-fed engine, as I call my appara- and it is more easily worked. Vessels, 

tus for propelling vessels without steam, by the way, should have things like it, 
than you can have any idea of; for, rather than pumps, 
although I have been a great observer In considering how the. pressure- 
of drainage expedients, literally since syphon might be applied to other pur- 
my “ boyish years,” full fifty annuals poses than drainage, an explosion of a 
ago, it was not till my pillow became steamer in the harbour here sent many 
un visited by dreams that! called to mind honest people one day a flying in the 
the law of nature which requires two air without their skins, like the phan- 
things before a third can be obtained, toms in LaVolette’s dream; and the 
Lying awake one night, cogitating of accident begat in my fancy a notion of 
this and that, perhaps of nothing at applying my pressure-syphon to the 
all, the vanity of this world, for exam- propulsion of vessels, instead of Watt’s 
pie, I remembered gome of my thoughts “ chimera dire.” In consequence, I 
and occupations of other times, and began a course of hydrostatic experi- 
particularly a matter which once inter- ments with this view, which, to use a 
ested me, and which has in various modest expression much in use, “ has 
ways led me to think that been crowned with complete success.” 

" There are more things in heaven and I tried, by publications and private ap- 
eartli, Horatio, plications, to get others to test my expe- 

Than are dreamed of in your philo- riments; but you know, my gallant lel- 

* sophy.” low, that although heads of wood are not 

When in Upper Canada, that Pa- necessarily “timberheads,” they maybe 




“ All as one as a piece of a ship,” 

So, failing to meet with others whft 
might become as wise as myself, I re¬ 
solved to make such a model of brass 
as no man could gainsay. For this 
purpose I gave an order to an in¬ 
genious operative engineer to make 
one; but, before he had shewn half 
“ the glory of his art," the newspapers 
informed me tha.t a reverend amateur 
in Salisbury was treading fast on ray 
heels; into which I put mettle, and 
shot a-head, by making a happy in¬ 
duction, namely, that, if artificial press¬ 
ure, by weight, screw, or lever, force 
up water, natural pressure, though a 
much older bodie, must surely do as 
ranch; and I ruminated of the weight 
of the atmosphere upon the sea, and of 
one specific depth of ocean pressing 
upon the deeper, until I concluded that 
there must be a natural untried power 
applicable to many uses. 

This did not surfeit me ; on the con¬ 
trary, it only served to shew the capa¬ 
city of ray pressure-syphon : so, one 
night, .when I , happened to be as 
wakeful and as poetical as the nightin¬ 
gale, making sonnets to the moon, I 
remembered, in tlie most extempore 
manner, a vision vouchsafed to me in 
early youth. 

One day^ when a tall boy of about 
six years old, I was standing on board 
a ship in the dry dock oi\hyXetlUng 
town, Port Glasgow, looking down the 
main hatcljway, to see the effect of 
water which a number of carpenters 
were laving against the outside of her 
bottom to discover a leak. I do not 
recollect in what way 1 came to know 
Ibis ; indeed, the object of tlieir labour 
was probably ex post facto information; 
for I may not then have known that a 
leak, being dropsical, was not a big- 
bellied thing like a bailie. In looking 
down, however, to the stripped floor of 
the hold, I beheld at last the water 
well through. I remember the day, 
the place, and the ship; nor has the 
phenomenon ever faded from my me¬ 
mory. I, have seen it in the TItames 
wherries, in Celtic ferry-boats, and par¬ 
ticularly in forcing down flower-pots 
into tubs of water, I have also disco¬ 
vered it in spring-wells, in a great 
submarine effusion at La Valona, in 
Albania, as you may see in my Let- 
tersjrom the Levant, published in eras 
beyond the memory of book-buyers, 
and in numberless ways felt it to have 
impulsively awakened an instinct; 


but it was not till, in the situation of 
King Henry V; in the old tuneful 
ballad, that I thought more about it 
than a minister of state thinks how the 
sun came to be in the firmament, as 
we see every day. 

“ As the king lay musing in his bed, 

He bethought himself upon a time 
Of a tribute that was due him from 
France, 

Which had not been paid for so long a 
time.” 

But when I happened in that fytte to 
think of it, 1 said to myself, Caro 
amico mio! —that water was assuredly 
driven up through that leak by the 
carpenters,— argol, the carpenters’ 
power drove it, and something of the 
same nature must have driven the water 
up in the other cases. It must, there¬ 
fore, be a greater force than the press¬ 
ure of the atmosphere, otherwise the 
effect wood not have been observable. 
What can it be'? It must be caused, in 
these latter cases,by the superincumbent 
weight of the sea, independent altoge¬ 
ther of that of the atmosphere. Na¬ 
ture is too wise to make useless things. 
There must be a use for tliis power. 
What can that use be ? 

Having previously ascertained, by 
the pressure-syphon, that a certain de¬ 
gree of power was disposable, as a force 
that might be employed by pressure on 
the incompressibility of water, it oc¬ 
curred to me that, as this was immea¬ 
surably greater, it might be employed 
to turn ail. upshot wheel, properly se¬ 
cured in a box, and that the axle of the 
wheel could be made to set paddles 
agoing. But, then, what was to be 
afterwards done with the water let in, 
when it came from performing its rnas- 
terdom on the wlieel. Here again the 
pressure-syphon, like Pallas cap-d-pie 
from the head of Jove, stepped in, 
and with tlie utmost courtesy offered 
to carry away the water received into 
a cistern, which has only to be placed 
under the level of the .surface of the 
exterior sea—especially as then only 
the weight of water would have to be 
considered, the force being expended 
before it fell into the cistern. 

This finished the first department 
of the sea-fed engine, namely, the water 
let in by a conduit from the bottom, 
turned the wheel in the box ; and 
having done so, then fell into ihe 
cistern, from which it was ejecleo^y 
the pressure-nyphon back into the sea. 
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The SECOND DEPARTMENT was that 
of the cistern in which the pressure- 
syphon (or syphons) worked. I have 
various mod ideations of the pressure- 
syphon by me; but I need not trouble 
you with any other than the descrip¬ 
tion of the last made, because it is the 
simplest,— merely a case, with sides of 
leather, like a common bellows, with 
a hole in the lower side, covered with 
a valve opening inwards; by which 
hole the water rises into the inside, and 
when pressed down, the valve shuts; 
and the water, by its own incompressi¬ 
bility, naturally seeks to escape by a 
conduit, up which it rushes, and, like 
Lady Randolph, oppressed with woes, 
plunges headlong into the ocean, and 
is drowned. 

The means of pressure for effecting 
\\\\& felo-de-se is simply a weight, raised 
as need requires by a crane or winch; 
when the valve opens, and the water 
enters into the ventricle of the syphon, 
and forces the upper cover to rise; 
when the cover is raised, the weight 
is then to be let down from the crane 
or winch upon the top, upper part, 
or cover of the ventricle, which it will 
again force down, and so on. 

I have a contrivance to work the 
pressure-syphon, or syphons, in the 
cistern, by a wheel, over which may 
be placed a strap to connect it with 
the movable axle, or by a rack wheel, 
being simpler; but the mode here de¬ 
scribed is perhaps better. I am not 
quite all dead, however, to conviction on 
tins point; for I think one of those 
“ coomy cretttures,” viz. operative en¬ 
gineers, likely to make a better mecha¬ 
nical conttivance than any thing I can 
suggest. I am only a dabbler in prin¬ 
ciples. 

The sea-fed engine being thus com¬ 
pleted, I began to think that, as rates 
and relative dimensions could not be 
ascertained without experiment, per¬ 
haps the motion sought might be too 
slow to satisfy the impetuous desires 
of “ honest travellers by sea.” Of its 
existence there could be no doubt. 
So, recollecting that if a cause be in¬ 
creased, increased effect must follow ; 
and the cause here being pressure, it 
occurred to me that, by adding arti¬ 
ficial pressure, the water might be ren¬ 
dered an agent to increase the power 
obtained by that which welled up from 
the^boUom of the ship and set the 
wneel a-reeling. Accordingly, I be¬ 
thought me of an improvement, by 


making a cylinder communicating by 
another aperture in the bottom, through 
that of the vessel, with the sea. Up 
this aperture the water would well 
and hit the cylinder. I then supposed 
a valve over this aperture, opening up¬ 
wards, which valve would of itself shut 
so soon as a piston in the cylinder was 
pressed down upon the water. The 
water would then endeavour by a con¬ 
duit to get along to the wheel, ffy in the 
most impassioned style up the wheel, 
driving it before it, and finally go to 
pot in the cistern, wherein lay the 
pressure-syphons, daidling till then at 
their ease. The screw by which I sup- 
po.sed the piston forced down I thought 
should be worked as a capstan by sailors 
for pastime, where they could be had, 
as in a ship of war; but in common 
cases the pressure might be effectuated 
by the movable paddle axle, turning 
and returning a screw with -a wheel 
head, which any operative engineer 
could make; and the piston in the 
cylinder would work like that of a 
spouting gun, with which youug dra¬ 
goon officers are supposed to be well 
acquainted. 

You will, it is to be hoped, sec 
much in the foregoing for meditation, 
even to madness, among those kind of 
handlers of hot iron who call them¬ 
selves engineers; and I expect, also, 
you will discern that there is more 
merit in finding a use for a natural 

K ower, which has been visible since 
[oali built the ark, that earliest and 
first work of genius, than in discover¬ 
ing another reason than ripeness and 
wind for apples falling from the trees. 
Indeed, I wonder why the world makes 
more ado about those vagabonds the 
comets, and the grave bodies of the 
circuit, ycleped planets, connected 
though they be with the Newtonian 
theory, than a safe and expeditious 
mode of “ sailing the world all round.” 
But it is time I should now conclude ; 
promising, however, that on some future 
occasion, when “ Old Philosophorum ” 
is in the humour, to send you another 
disquisition as instructive. 

y ours, &c. John Galt. 

N.B. — In reading over the fore¬ 
going, I perceive that, by using the 
word “ cylinder ” and “ pistori,'’ f may 
suggest ideas of bigger things than I 
mean. 1 therefore request it may be 
borne jn mind, that 1 am constantly 
alluding to the practical incompressi¬ 
bility of water. 
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THE HYMN ** ST A BAT MATEE.” 


'O KAAVeMOS 


PlANCTUS 


A Dirge 


Tlafiinii rtit turuuu. 


DEIFARjE VlKGlNUi 


FOR OOOD-FRIUAV. 


*E2TH Hi/finufa 
ItiAa; mufeu laitfvmta^ 

iifrar* Tits, 

“Hf rtif ^vxi* Frine^awav 
xtu trtufius^tty 
Aiitruft re ^Ifts- 


Si'ABAT Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucena iacrvniosa, 
Dum peudebat Filius, 
Cujus animam gementem 
Coiitristatam et dolentem 
Pertrausivit gladius. 


By his gibbet, she who bore him 
Stood in tears; while, trickling o’er him, 
Piteously the blood-drops stole. 
Grief and wo her bosom harrow; 

Lo! the seer’s prophetic arrow 
Now indeed “bath pierced her soul.” 


Aj, u1, srSs vt jSXsrn 
"Hv !»{/«« svXsyn'ni 
Miirnf rtS fUMysms ! 

"H 'fia^alnrt ytZrx, 

Keel (r^e^un urcfUffa 
IleMV; weu 2 e; tinkuvS’ 

fill ! ri; tin £v xXdci 
Xgirrtu Mtimf ev S^dai 

Tie Sutsui', durr »u nyyifiai 
fiXilt Marri^ee SigKirtai 
Sv« erciSi fTiMfiitni ! 


O quam tristis et afflicts 
Fuit ilia benedicts 
Mater Unigeniti! 

Quse mccrebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat, cum videbat 
Nati poenns inclyti. 

Quis est homo qui non deret 
Christ! Mntrem si videret 
In tanto suppliciol 
Quis posset non contristari, 
Pinm Matrem contomplari. 
Dolentem cum Filio 1 


See how sorrowful and lonely 
Stands that mother, while her only 
Blessed Son in torture hangs ! 
Mao's redemption the achierement, 
But how bitter the bereavement! 
How acute the mother’s pangs! 

* 

Is there one, whose heart so leaden, 
Cold indifference could deaden 
At that scene of wondrous wo — 
To behold that sainted being 
Anguished beyond measure, seeing 
What our Lord must undergo ’ 


Ovutx’ itnus tirSis hltm 
EjS’ 'Itinur iyr ikyuvm, 
iiarrlym ri ieiftitrx- 
Ti'gy tli' iya^u/titef 

^tdiTKttra T fi^nfiai/iitny 

Kai fiUti 


Pro Peccatis sum gentis 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis 
Et ilagellis subditum, 
Vidit Buum dulcem natum 
Morientem, desolatum, 
Dum emisit spiritum. 


Such the price of man’s transgression ! 
Such the godlike intercession 
Of her wounded, dying Son ! 

Whom she watches, broken-hearted. 
Till his spirit hath departed — 

Till the deed of blood is done. 


ftdk' iya^Zfa Tit*, 

Ml rSi' dkyeus ^iku xi>re* 
”E;^»»ri T« td Titifd ! 

’Ey <rZ rfi^yu* X^lrri* Sit* 
Tt Ifti* iiv {'lev 
'Itf al/ry veotZ flkx ! 


Eia Mater, fons nrooris, 

Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum higeam ! 
Fac, ut ardent cor meuin 
In amando Christum Deuin, 
Ut illi complaceatn! 


Blessed lady! let me share in 
Thy affliction ; let me boar in 
Thy o’orpowering grief some part; 
Let me in thy sorrows mingle; 

Let devotion, pure and single. 

For thy Son, possess my heart. 


'Ayya TivTa er^rn, 

’K/ie) KeifSla xdgeiire't 
2gy Ti’gy ^reev^evfilvev ! 
Tgii vg? Tig?, Ss dvr i/teu 
TgigeJ/T (TeUh, Sgj irgygw 
Elygd fci xeivaufuvev ! 


Snneta Mater istud ngas, 
Crucifizi lige plagns, 
Cordi ineo validc, 

Tui nati vulnerali 
Tam dignati pro mo pati, 
Pocnas mecum divide! 


Holy mother! grant this favour; 
Let the sufferings of my Saviour 
Sink into my bosom's core-; 
Let me dwell with deep affection, 
Sad and frequent recollection. 

On the torments that he bore ; 


M«tA rev Kareiitrl^ei/mi, 
Xreeuftii'ivri rvyKd/tvu/teu, 
"Evs ay lyw {rurv ! 
’ireivfet furk am enkd{ii» 
Mirk aev S’ vwgvrtva^liv 
’Ey idxfvai hkiae *! 


Fao me vere tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 

Donee ego vixero; 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Meque tibi socinre, 
in plauctu desidero. 


Let me sorrow with thee truly; 
Let me bear my portion duly 
Of bis cross, and, while 1 live. 
Stand in spirit by his gibbet. 
Grief and love with thee exhibit. 
Sympathy and homage give. 


'n Ilge^^iyi vZv tree^f'tvA, 

Ms ftei yitkii; yivev (p^ivmv 
Ilgii? Si vgi is auyxkeuii ! 
Svfjui, Xfiarev fidkti tvxxv 
Tiiy t’ ifetiv kkyvv^tis ^v^kv 
Ta vrijya 3i *k*iyetjs eralu ! 


Virgo Virginum pneclara, Virgin mother! purest maiden! 
Mihi jam non sis amara, While thy heart with grief is ladon, 
Fac me tecum plnngere! Mine a true compunctiou needs. 
Fac utporteraChristi mortem. Be the death of Christ aye present 
Passionis fac consortem, To my thoughts, and urge incessant 
Et plagas recolere! On to penitential deeus. 


Sraiify *eiu (tt rvfuaixt 
X^ivvgv ieodvet (f^ev^uatm, 

T^ xd^art §dkeftaSxi ! 

"Oray 3’ ijogy aZ/iM idvx, 

Tji 3g|j irxfaitlaev pxvp, 

MgS rkevrl{ta^ai 1 

A. WENX. 


Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi prmmuniri, 
Confoveri gnitili! 
Quando corpus inorietur, 
Fac ut animn donetiir 
Paradisi gloria! 


Let the cross guard and protect me, 
Through the paths of life direct me ; 

Through the sufferings of Christ 
May I, when this clay shall moulder, 
Of God’s vision a beholder, 

Joy with thee imparadii^d 1 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI'. 

No. VII. 

BOWLES TO TOKKE. 

Friend Oliver, — 0 Olivere sagax, seu Yorke lihentius audis —I must have a 
word with you, “ learned Theban” as you may be. You have held me up to 
public notice, with a visage somewhat rueful, having my own name under it, 
in my own hand—held up me to public gaze and, public notice—me, Master 
of Arts, of Trinity College, Oxford — me, canon residentiary of Sarum — me, 
a member of the Atheneeum Club, Pall Mall—o Ahoam —me as, not 

Parson Trulliber, to be sure, but as Parson Adams, who aspired no further than • 
the kitchen, in the country, at the mansion of Squire Booby 1 

Now, Oliver, I appeal to yourself, and to the public through your pages, 
was it right to hold me up in this character—me who have been received a 
guest, half my life, in the houses of lords and ladies, and archbishops, and 
bishops, ministers of state, and last, though not least, at the Tusculum of Syl- 
vanus Urbanissimus, at his suburban villa at Hammersmith ? Is it right that 
1 should be held up as so unacquainted with London streets, as to mistake 
the east for the west? — and, what is worse, to mistake for ladies of fashion 
two young ladies who civilly led me to my lodgings between one and two o’clock 
in the morning ? Shame upon you, Mr. Yorke ! 

Now, if you believed one word of all this story, you must yourself be much 
more simple than Parson Adams; and I verily believe some wicked wag— 
perhaps the witty, but sage historian of Ireland; peradventure, the delightful 
historian of Irish “ fays and fairies”—must have completely gviWed you I For, 
if I dine often at the fashionable hour of seven, 1 always am in bed before eleven, 
and generally before ten o’clock; as my good landlady, No. 178 Piccadilly, 
where I have lodged for nearly twenty years, will tell you. 

I never saw Taglioni on one leg, and never shall. But, ** Huhes reum confi- 
tentemf' as to my smiling occasionally with Paul Pry, as I have wept (albeit, 
at these years, “ unused to tlie melting mood”) with the “ sweet Ophelia,” in 
Hamlet —thinking the stage, in its legitimate use, the source of innocent recrea¬ 
tion and virtuous tears, notwithstanding the canons of Calvin. I verily believe 
it would have been better for himself, and not the worse for the world, if he had 
gone sometimes to poor Liston’s benelit, instead of exhibiting his grim laughter 
at the cries of his burning victim, whom he charitably burnt alive for having been 
so impious as, in his own articles of accusation, to rob the Almighty of one 
hypostasis of his essence!” This accusation might indeed puzzle an English 
jury; but they ordered these matters better in Geneva, when this amiable play- 
hater was director of one creed and all consciences 1 Therefore, in spite of such 
fulminations, I have been, and shall, chiefly when Shakespeare 
*' Warbles his native wood-notes wild,” 

be found among the delighted listenere; but never so as to lose my way home 
at night, Mr. Yorke, seeing I go home in my own carriage—or sometimes, like 
Parson Adams, in a Jarvey—and never so as to forget more sad and serious 
thoughts. 

But you have amply made amends, “ dear ” Oliver, for any jokes about me, 
old bard, by your kind wishes and criticism on my poems, and also by your 
kinder invitation, the next time I arrive amidst “ the busy hum of men,” to 
“ a rump and dozen ” with you. Remember, I never smoke a pipe, nor ever 
was in company where a pipe was smoked in my life, except once with old Parr, 
q/fer breakfast. But I shall be most happy if you visit my pastoral parsonage, 
to play on my grandfather’s fiddle (see SccMes and Shadows, a most delectable 
history, to be published by Murray) “ Maggie Lauder,” or “ Over the Water 
to Charley,” till the old bard forgets age and gray hairs. And then, “ dear” 
Oliver, when I come again to Regent Street, we will talk of the rump and dozen, 
smcj^drink a health to Miss Fitz-Yorke, But remember, if the “ old blithe 
bard'” dines with you, it is upon one condition,—that: as soon as the cloth i« 
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remoted we drink the old toast, which brought tears into my grandfather’s eyes, 
“ Church and King!” So, “ Church and-King,” Oliver! (cheers )—“ Church 
and King,” Yorke ! (cheers) Church and King!” One cheer morel 
“ Churcfi and King !”—Hurrah 1 hurrah ! hurrah I Bless me, I had forgot my¬ 
self— tlie bell is going for church 1 More when I write again; and I remain, 8tc. 
forgiving all your jokes, W. L. Bowles. 

N.B.—Buy at Nicholls’ my lessons in Criticism, of which a **few copies 
remain,” and 'you will never again speak of poor Byron’s unsubstantial and 
flimsy rhetoric about nature and art, in his controversy with Bowles. Verbttm 
sapienti. 


SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

No. III. 

TECLMSEII, CHIEF WARRIOR OF THE SHAWANEES. 

0 


Chap. I. 

Introductory. 

The extensive region south of the 
Lake Michigan, and west of the Wa¬ 
bash to the Illinois, formerly com¬ 
prised the great hunting grounds of 
the Shawanees, Potawatamies, and the 
Kikkapoos. Those ferocious savages 
were tlie three great families, or tribes, 
which composed the Shawanee nation; 
and although they frequently feigned 
pretensions of amity with, they have, 
ever since the first encroachments of 
the Dutch and English on the coun¬ 
tries now forming the United States, 
been the implacable enemies of, the 
Anglo-Americans and of the Iroquois, 
as well as of all the other tribes, whom 
the advantages of trade and \.\\epresents, 
or rather the bribes, of the white man, 
attached in war to the English, and 
afterwards to the American standard. 
Meanwhile they maintained friendship 
and confederacy with the Ilurpns, Al- 
gonquins. Mountaineers, Mik-maks, 
and Abenaquis, who held friendly in¬ 
tercourse with the French and English 
colonists in Canada; as also w'ith tlie 
Natchez, and other nations in peace 
with the subjects of the Grand Mon- 
arque in Louisiana. 

The Shawanees were not only as 
proud, warlike, and ferocious as any 
other nation of the aboriginal tribes, 
but they even rivalled the Cherokees 
in the eloquence of their orators, and 
surpassed all in the inexplicable divin¬ 
ation and cunning of their priests and 
prophets, and in the mysterious power 
of their conjurors. 

The missionaries of the two great 
divtsioRs of the Christian faith had 
early ventured to the savage encamp¬ 


ments, but the Jesuits were the first 
who penetrated the wilderness. Among 
all the aboriginal nations, it has always 
been considered inhospitable and ill- 
mannered not to listen respectfully to 
what strangers relate; and, although 
they may not comprehend or credit 
what is said, they are so well-bred as 
never to tell the narrator that they do 
not believe him. The courteous man¬ 
ners and policy of the Jesuits were 
exceedingly accommodating to the In¬ 
dians in this respect, while those of the 
rigid Protestant missionaries were as 
opposite to the tempers and ideas of 
the Stoic of the woods. 

The Puritan preacher came among 
them relating the historical passages of 
the Scriptures, and then inculcating the 
Calvinistic doctrines of Christianity. 
The Indians listened patiently until 
the preacher finished, and then ob¬ 
served “ that apples were not whole¬ 
some, and that those who crucified 
Jesus were no doubt bad men.” They 
then related their own traditions of the 
creation of the world and of man, and 
of beasts, birds, and fishes. The Pro¬ 
testant missionaries then, in contradic¬ 
tion, said, “ These stories are idle fables, 
and not to be believed.” The Indians 
replied, “ We have better manners than 
you have; for we have heard with pa¬ 
tience what your mothers told you, and 
we were not so rude as to say that you 
did not speak the truth. We have in 
our turn related to you what our mo¬ 
thers told us, and you say that we 
only repeal idle fables'’ 

Such was usually the result of the 
interviews which the Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries had with the savages of 
America ; consequently, tl»ey scariiely 
ever succeeded in making converts; 
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at least, n<k until a long period after 
Ae settlement of the old cdonies, and 
then only of such degenerated Indians 
as loitered about the towns, and had 
become first degraded by drunkenness 
and the worst vices of Europeans. 

The Jesuits and other Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries followed quite another course. 
They listened patiently to all the In¬ 
dians said, and denied nothing; they 
narrated passages of scriptural history, 
avoiding carefully the points most dif¬ 
ficult of comprehension; and, in place 
of reprobating the manners and habits 
of the aborigines, the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries adopted the savage life. The 
showy forms of the Catholic service 
were also attractive to the Indian fancy; 
and the pictures and images,, exhibiting 
the torturous death of the crucifixion, 
were in full accordance with savage 
feeling. 

When the barter trade, from its 
greater profits, with the colonists of 
New York, allied to them the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, the hereditary enemies 
of the Shawanees and Hurons; and 
when the French and English were at 
war, the Jesuits circulated, in the In¬ 
dian language, an ingenious political 
sketch of scriptural history, in the form 
of question and answer. This was the 
Black Catechism, —a diabolical ca¬ 
tegory, denounced % all the other Ca¬ 
tholic missionaries, and differing in 
the form of its questions and replies, 
so as to suit the nations among which 
it was distributed. That drawn up for 
Paraguay was in many parts different 
from those circulated on the Wabash 
and in Louisiana. The answers were 
framed to correspond with Indian sen¬ 
timents. For example: 

“ Q. Who crucified Jesus Christ? 

“ A. The English, when he was on 
his road to assist the Shawanees and 
Hurons to destroy the Iroquois.” 

With the exception of the Six Na¬ 
tions, and the tribes conciliated hy the 
admirable and wise conduct of William 
Penn, the tomahawk of the red man 
has therefore, from the foregoing and 
other causes, not often without just 
provocation, been wielded against the 
Anglo-American; and, when the French 
colonists of Canada came under the 
government of England, the Hurons, 
Shawanees, and their allies, remained 
in amity with the former, and with 
the English who settled in Upper Ca¬ 
nada, although thpy cqinmitted frequent 
hostilities on the English/)f New York. 


Of all the measures of the British 
government, during the unnatural war 
against the colonists, stimulating the 
Indians by premiums for scalps, and 
other allowances in money, scinmuni- 
tion, fire-arms, spirituous liquors, and 
various presents, to hostility, was not 
only the most desperately impolitic, 
but so revolting to humanity, that the 
minister who authorised the order 
should be held up to the eternal 
execration of the world. So thought 
Chatham—so spoke Burke. 

The atrocities of the savages, who 
rushed in th^ dead of night on the 
settlements—burnt villages—murdered 
the old and the children on the spot— 
carried off the young men and put 
them to death by torture — and vio¬ 
lating and then scalping the women, 
exasperated the colonists beyond all 
former injuries ; and thousands rallied 
in consequence around the revolution¬ 
ary standard, who previously were de¬ 
termined to stand or fall by the flag of 
England. 

During the whole of this eventful 
period, and afterwards, during peace, 
the conduct of George Washington 
shines resplendent in all its aspects; 
and when General Simcoe, the first 
governor of Upper Canada (who, ex¬ 
cept in his unforgiving animosity to 
the people of the United States, was 
an amiable, though eccentric man), 
and Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord 
Dorchester), the governor of Lower Ca¬ 
nada, at the general council of the In¬ 
dian nations at Miami, and at the as¬ 
semblage of Indian deputies at Quebec, 
harangued them in provoking language, 
during peace, in 1794,—Washington 
dwelt most feelingly, in his message to 
Congress, on the cruelty of irritating 
the natural disposition of the Indians 
to fresh hostilities. 

“ Children,” said the British governor, 
alluding to maintaining a marked line 
of separation between them and the 
Americans —“ Children, since my re¬ 
turn, I see no appearance of a line 
remains; and, from the manner in 
which the people of the United States 
push on, and act, and talk an this side, 
and from what I learn of their conduct 
towards the sea, I shall not be surprised 
if we are at war with the United States 
in the course of the year; and if we 
are, a line must be drawn between the 
voutyiors.’* 

The hints of the governors, secret 
impulses, and the bloodthirsty yen- 
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geance of Uie Shawanees and other 
tribes, roused the war spirit, which 
soon led them over the frontiers. 
Washington was, however, prepared; 
and General Wayne, in August, 1794, 
destroying greait numbers, drove back 
the savages, and concluded witii them 
the treaty which bears his name. 

The Shawanees were now greatly 
weakeiied and mortified, but not sub¬ 
dued ; and the hunters and warriors 
viewed with great indignation the pro¬ 
gress of American settlement in the 
vast territory of Michigan, which they, 
especially the Potawatamies, considered 
as belonging to their hunting-grounds. 
“ Behold tliose palefaces” said one of 
their aspiring councillors; “ the war 
talks of your old chiefs, the land talks 
of your old counsellors, will not save 
us. The old men who receive money 
are made mad* * * § —the young warriors 
and hunters, and the women and the 
children, will be cheated out of their 
lands. If you allow the white skins 
to make roads through your country, 
they will soon erect forts. Awake 1 
dig up the tomahawk! — the time is 
at hand when you must give it the 
colour of the Day Makhi,\ when he 
rises in fiery wrath out of the great 
lake. As I came from the beaver-hunt 
in the far west, my good genius, Naan- 
tee-ana, who dwelleth in the groves of 
the Kaa-una,X appeared, and followed 
me to where I covered over my canoe. 
She assisted me to put it into the water, 
and to place my beaver-skins along the 
bottom; she then got in, and we floated 
together down the stream of the dark 
Wabash. Listen hear what my good 
genius. Naan-tee-ana, hath imparted to 
me, and gifted me with. Brothers, 
give heed, and women, remember what 
I say. Naan-tee-ana is the Matchi^ of 
my destiny. She hath gifted me with 
the vision which beholds, long before 
the time, what shall come to pass — 
she hath shewn me a fearful signal of 
the destruction that threatens ou*ace 
—she hath made me behold the war¬ 


riors of the pale faces despoiling our 
forests, and the Wabash swoln with 
the blood of the red skins. * Impart; 
what I tell thee,' said Naan-tee-ana, 
* to thy people: let them awaken—let 
them arouse all the red skins. As¬ 
semble at the council-fire, and at the 
first of your talks the great spirit will 
send his messenger, and all the Sha¬ 
wanees will know that you are a 
prophet.’ ” 

This was the first attempt of that ex- 
traordinaiy precocious savage, Elskath- 
way, afterwards so well known by the 
common designation of the PropAef. He 
had been frequently among the whites, 
and was better acquainted with many of 
the savage tribes and their dispositions, 
and particularly with the tricks of their 
priests and jugglers, than any Indian of 
his nation. In common with them, he 
inherited implacable hatred towards the 
Americans ; and his animosity was, it 
is said, further heated by his intercourse 
with the fur-traders from Canada, and 
by the English agents at the Indian 
stations. 

CnAP. II. 

Tecumseh degraded. 

Elskat^way had two brothers; his 
mother gave birth to all three at the 
same time. One died young, or un¬ 
known ; the other was called Tecum¬ 
seh. This hero was, at the time we 
have introduced the Prophet, little more 
than tWenty-five years of age, handsome 
and commanding in person, a fluent 
speaker, an expert, dauntless hunter, 
and remarkably dexterous in all the 
athletic exercises of his tribe — from 
whom he, however, used frequently to 
wander among the Indians at Arbre 
Crochu II and Makillimakinak, and to 
the European villages, where he be'- 
came, by habitual indulgence, immo¬ 
derately addicted to drunkenness. 

Tecumseh had, two years before the 
return of the Prophet from the western 
hunting-grounds, been at one of the 


* The words mad and drunk, in the Shawanee, aie S 3 monymous. 

f Dajf Matchi, the sun, or day spirit. 

i Groves of the snowy mountains ■, those which are laid down in our maps as 
the Rocky Mountains. They are in parts covered with eternal snow; and the 
sources of the Mississippi and Missouri flowing from those nortljern Andes, the 
Indians considered oertuin solitudes in their w’ooded valleys sacred, and the abode of 
genii. 

§ Matchi literally signilies good; and, in allusion to persons, good spirit, or genius. 
j| At Arbre Crochu, a branch of Lake Michi^n, there is a large Indian village, 
where they cultivate maize and potatoes, and possess some domestic animals, as 
horses, cows, and pigs. • 
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border settlements of the United States, 
where he had gone to sell a pack of 
beaver and martin skins, and there 
lingered, drinking rum, until be had 
spent all tlie money for which be sold 
his furs. He was treated with the 
usual contempt shewn an Indian by 
the backwoodsmen; and although he 
paid as much money as any white 
man for the poisonous fluid sold by 
tlie tavern-keepers, he was ordered to 
“ get out ” at night and sleep in a 
stable or cow-house. The civillest ex¬ 
pression used to him was “ Get out of 
the way, you Indian dogand when, 
during day, be lay basking, drunk, in 
the sun, under the wall of a pig-sty or 
cow-house, he was treated with much 
the same consideration as if he were 
a great pig or a lazy old dog. Those 
who passed along, delighting in wicked 
fun, gave him a kick, and then walked 
on. He soon spent his last dollar. 
He had been alternately drunk, and so 
far sober as to ask for rum, and nothing 
else, for three days; and on the night 
of the last, when his’money was gone, 
some mischievous fellows having pre¬ 
viously drawn several stripes down his 
face and neck with black and green 
paint, and daubed his hair with tur¬ 
pentine, he was kicked out of the house. 
A cold drizzling rain came on: it was 
in llie decline of autumn, and he stum¬ 
bled about for some shelter, until he 
fell down in the stable-yard, where he 
slept nearly until daylight, and then 
awoke shivering—for he had little 
clothes on, and a -keen frost had suc¬ 
ceeded the rain. He had forgotten 
where he was, until day broke, when 
he returned to the tavern and asked 
admittance, and in the kitchen of which 
there was then a wood fire brightly 
blazing. Those who came to the door 
burst into uproarious laughter at the 
figure he made, with his red skin striped 
with black and, green, and his hair 
clotted with the turpentine and with 
the dung of the stable-yard. These 
white savages refused to open their 
door to him ; for they had got all his 
silver, and cared not if he perished ; 
and Tecumseh, now degraded and 
moneyless, wandered away hungry and 
cold. The chilliness which the wetness 
of the night and the frost of the morn¬ 
ing brought on, and the languor con¬ 
sequent on drinking spirits and eating 
no food, would have killed any one 
not so much habituated to privation 
and hardship. c 


ClIAP.III. 

Tecumseh recovers his dignity. 

Tecumseh was in height a little 
above the middle stature; and although 
his chest and shoulders did not then 
expand to their subsequent robust form, 
be was, even at that age, not only the 
best wrestler and swiftest runner among 
the Sbawanees, but he had frequently, 
on accompanying the warriors to the 
fight, performed prodigies of valour. 

It was evident that there was no 
enemy to which Tecumseh would, liv¬ 
ing, yield but one — that antagonist 
was Rum, to which he submissively 
capitulated; and with that redoubtable 
spirit he forgot all the energy of a 
character which, in original strength, 
natural acuteness of perception, and 
fertility of expedients, had early gained 
him the admiration of tlie hawk-eyed 
Kik-ka-poos. 

From the twenty-third to the twenty- 
sixth year of his age he was considered 
an inveterate drunkard and idler. He 
bad acquired an interesting manner of 
narrating adventures and stories about 
the whites, and other Indian tribes, 
which greatly amused the squaws and 
the hunters when they lay stretched, 
idling, after returning from the forests. 
He wandered on these occasions from 
one village wigwam to another—dis¬ 
regarded the counsel of his mother, 
Kowna-ba-showa, who was esteemed a 
sage among tlie Shawanee women, and 
who reprobated his laziness and bis 
undignified life. He ate from the pots 
of the other Indians, who asked him, as 
is cugtomary, to partake with them, in 
common, of the produce of the water 
and of tlie chase, until all were again 
obliged to resort for food to the rivers 
or to the woods; and then only would 
Tecumseh exert those extraordinary 
powers of his nature, wliich in vigi¬ 
lance and dexterity surpassed and asto- 
nis^d all the hunters of his tribe. If 
th^unt was successful, and if they re¬ 
turned after subsisting for some months 
on venison, and with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to support them for some time on 
the banks of the Wabash, and also with 
furs, the latter being considered as the 
property of the hunter who killed the 
animals who bore them, while the flesh 
was used in common, Tecumseh would 
set off, withdut halting, to the nearest 
settlement of whites to sell his skins. 

It was on the last of those occasions 
that we have introduced him in the 
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preceding chapter, and that we left him 
in a more than any previous state of 
degradation. 

Instinct, on being turned away from 
the dwelling of the white man, and 
not reflection, led him along the forest- 
road. The cold which chilled his body 
urged him into a pace called the Indian 
trot.* In a few seconds he was flying 
along the wooded road with the swift¬ 
ness of a deer, until he came to a river, 
into which he plunged, and swam over 
with the ease of a beaver, and then 
shook himself, on ascending the oppo¬ 
site bank, as a Newfoundland dog does 
on coming out of the sea. Tlius some¬ 
what refreshed, and the sun diffusing 
warmth through the air, he stripped off 
the slight mantle which, with the ex- - 
ception of a belt and small flap in front, 
formed his costume; and then scoured 
fleetly onwards through the woods, 
until he came to a spot cleared by an 
American back-settler. He had light¬ 
ened his belt, but hunger was still 
gnawing his vitals. A patch of turnips 
alone offered any thing like the sem¬ 
blance of food in the field, and he 
proceeded direct to the log-hut of the 
settler, where his wife and children 
were seated before the fire, and the 
husband smokiag his pipe, and with a 
whetstone rubbing the edge of his axe 
into sharpness. 

Tecumseh asked for food; the back¬ 
woodsman said, “ Be off instantly, you 
Indian dog, or tarnaskun seize rne if I 
don’t chop you down.” The Shawanee 
was unarmed, and to procure any thing 
by force was useless to attempt; but, 
on turning away from the hut, he per¬ 
ceived at a little distance some poultry, 
and picking up a short stick, he flung 
it dexterously among the fowls and 
levelled three. He picked them up 
with the quickness of a vulture, and 
ran off with equal fleetness, wlsen, at 
the same moment, he heard the report 
of a gun and the rustling of shot among 
the trees. In a few seconds aftee be 
found that two small slugs had lodged, 
the one in not a dangerous part of his 
thigh, and the other under the skin of 
his ^boulder. 

His natural presence of mind now 
resumed full energy. He leaped over 
the bars into the turnip patch, and 


tore five or six bulbs from the roots; 
a few stalks of maize were standing, 
with their ears, in a corner of the 
clearing—these he also plucked : and 
with the three fowls, the turnips, and 
the maize, thrust within his mantle, 
which he threw over his shoulder, he 
bounded away into the midst of the 
woods, beyond the reach of rifle-ball 
or slugs, until he came to another 
stream of water, on the sunny bank of 
which he for the first time sat down 
since leaving the settlement. 

The blood ran down from the wound 
in his shoulder, and gushed at intervals 
from the deeper slug-hole in his thigh : 
the latter, now that he rested, giving 
him such pain as would make any 
other but an American savage sink' 
under its excruciating torture. Te¬ 
cumseh, put to his shifts, was at no 
loss for expedients. The cravings of 
hunger were, in the first place, para¬ 
mount to the pain of his wound ; and, 
plucking the feathers from off the 
breasts of the fowls, he sucked the 
blood from them .while yet warm — 
eating, at the same time, one of the 
turnips, and chewing some grains of 
maize. He pressed out with his fingers 
the slug which liad lodged in his 
shoulder; and he then squeezed from 
the blotched bark of the pinus bahime- 
fera a quantity of the resin named 
Canada balsam, found in nearly every 
part of the forest, and so admirable for 
dressing and healing fresh wounds. 
This adhesive ointment he applied to 
the lesser; and covering it over with 
part of a beech-leaf, stopped the blood. 

To extract the other slug, be with 
his teeth formed a birch-splinter into 
a shape which enabled him at last to 
dig out the shot; and the blood, then 
gushing more plenteously than before, 
cleansed of itself the wound ; to which 
he applied balsam, as he had done to the 
other — stopped the blood — and tore 
part of his mantle into bandages, which 
he strapped over it. He next, by means 
of a sharp pine-knot, peeled the rind of 
a birch-tree, and folded it into the shape 
of a vessel, with which he dipped water 
for drinking out of the river. 

Knowing the country well, and being 
in a perfectly secure spot, he proceeded 
to prepare a place for rest and for re- 


• The usual pace of the. Indians when traversing the forest on a journey, and 
about as fast as the ordinary trotting of a horse. They never walk fast. When 
expedition is necessary, they run or trot; and when at leisure, their pace or walk is 
extremely slow, and their attitude upright. 
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flection. The first object was to kindle 
a fire. This to him was not a difficult 
matter. Combustible substances were 
abundant; and, by the rapid friction of 
dry pine-knots, he had, in less than an 
hour, not only product a blazing fire, 
but had one of the fowls roasting on it, 
and also some of the maize, with the 
gizards, and some other parts of the 
fowls, boiling in the bark dish afore¬ 
mentioned.* 

lie nmct broke off the soft branches 
of spruce, and groundy or creeping- 
juniper, which he spread into a shape 
to lie down upon. It was a very easy 
bed — the thick forest, overhead and 
around, forming at the same time a 
shelter and a canopy. 

Tecumseh, having thus, in a few hours 
from the time that he arose in degrada¬ 
tion from his stupified repose in the 
filthy stable-yard of the callous pale 
faces, traversed more than twenty miles 
of forest country — swimming a river, 
and receiving gunshot wounds—by the 
energy of his own mind and activity of 
body, without the assistance of a single 
implement of art, placed himself in a 
position of actual comfort. He sat 
down on a fallen tree close to his fire 
and near the river, and enjoyed his meal 
with probably more zest than ever did 
London alderman within the sumptuous 
dining-hall of the Mansion House. 

Reflecting on the disgrace he had 
brought upon himself in the presence 
of the white roan, and frequently before 
this time in the estimation of his own 
nation, his soul wrang with ■ mortifica¬ 
tion. His hair was still clotted with 
turpentine and the dung of the stable- 
yard ; and on looking into the river, 
it exhibited his face and form dis¬ 
figured by stripes of black and green 
aint; and, more than all, his blood 
ad flown by the hand of the pale face. 
The latter circumstance alone demand¬ 
ed vengeance, and that the most ter¬ 
rible which the animosity, courage, and 
invention of the spirit of a Kik-ka-poo 
could inflict on the white-skinned 
intruder. 

Tecumseh then solemnly invoked the 
Matchi-Manitouf of the red children, 


and vowed to him that he would 
never taste a drop of the brown water 
that makes all who drink it mad— 
that he would never forgive those who 
insulted him—that he declared war to 
the last day of his life against the Ame¬ 
ricans—and that he would return at 
once to his nation—be the foremost 
in the fight and the hunt — and the 
boldest in the council.’' 

He then sat down, rubbed the grease 
of the fowls into his hair, and over the 
lines of paunt on his face and neck: he 
slept for some hours ; rose and rubbed 
most of the turpentine out of his hair, 
and the softened paint from off his 
skin; roasted another fowl, .of which 
lie made a supper; threw a quantity 
of broken wood on the fire, and slept 
until daylight: he then rose, cooked the 
remaining fowl, breakfasted on it, and 
then traversed the forest to the Wabasli; 
where he joined his people, and com¬ 
municated all that had happened to 
him, and the vow that he had made, 
only to his mother, Kowna-ba-showa. 

Chap. IV. 

'The Great Talk. 

For some years before the termina¬ 
tion of the last, and for the first ten of 
the present century, the Indians west 
of the Wabash and Lake Erie were 
in more than ordinary commotion. 
Deputies were sent from one tribe to 
another; and there appeared a combi¬ 
nation determined upon, for the pur¬ 
pose of arresting the further progress of 
the whites, and to maintain sovereign 
possession of the Indian hunting- 
grounds. 

The Canadians, or north-west fur- 
traders, who experienced ruinous com¬ 
petition on the one hand from the fur- 
traders of the United States, and on the 
other from the servants of the Hudson 
Bay Company, encouraged this dispo¬ 
sition of the Indians; and plans for 
entering into a solemn and inseparable 
confederacy were promulgated, far and 
wide, in order to resist the further ap¬ 
proaches of, and with the view of re- 


• The bark of the white birch is that with which the Indians cover their canoes; 
and of it they make various dishes, boxes, and other articles. This bark is remark¬ 
ably inflaminable, containing the oil used in dressing, and which imparts the peculiar 
odour to' Russia leather. Yet, strange as it may appear, when this bark is folded 
into a shape to hold water, tlie dish so filled may be placed on the fire, and then 
answers all the purposes, for cooking, of an iron, or other pot, or kettle, 
t The great good spirit. 
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newtng hostilities against, the citizens 
of the United States. . 

-The most active agent in this natu¬ 
rally defensive and just, but in purpose 
and practice diabolical confederacy, 
was' ElskatS.way, the prophet. This 
erson, like the Highland seanachies ,— 
y a mysterious air, but, with the cre¬ 
dulous, a winning manner of speech, 
and by his ingenuity in persuading the 
people that he possessed the spiritual 
faculty of second sight, with the more 
attractive, as well as the more dreaded 
power of conjuring sick persons into 
good health, and the healthy to death, 
which, marvellous as it may appear, 
he practised with awful success,—was 
enabled to acquire the most absolute 
ascendency, not only over the Sha- 
waijees, but over several other savatge 
tribes. 

He was neither so elegant an orator, 
nor so expert a hunter, nor yet so in¬ 
trepid a warrior, as his brother Te- 
cumseh, vvliose reputation, since the 
period of his solemn vow to the Matchi- 
Manilou, was acquiring great and 
growing esteem among the warriors 
and counsellors. 

Elskaitvway was, however, the most 
influential. He had so thoroughly suc¬ 
ceeded as a seer and juggler among a 
superstitious people, on whom tlie force 
of imagination has wrought at all times 
the most extraordinary results, that the 
most brave and healthy believed he had 
the power to conjure them to death ; 
and the sickly, who were comparaj-ively 
few, and especially pregnant women, 
were all equally credulous in the as¬ 
surance that he could cure or deliver 
tliem. 

His prophetic and conjuring reputa¬ 
tion soon extended over the vast valleys, 
woods, and savannahs, of the west; 
and a Great Talk, or grand assem¬ 
blage or council, of the Indian tribes, 
was by his influence secretly planned 
and adopted by all the nations who had 
been at animosity against, or allied to 
those who were hostile to, tlie Ame¬ 
ricans. 

Tl>e point of rendezvous was a cen¬ 
tral elevation, surrounded by dark piue 
and spruce forests, and by swamps, 
and situated near the sources of the 
Wabash and Illinois, which flow into 
the Mississippi, and near the sources 
of the Miami, falling into Lake Erie, 
and of the St. Joseph, which runs into 
Lake Michigan—all navigable rivers. 
The Hiirons, Algonqiiirs, Sbawanees, 


Miamis,Cltippawas, with tlw remnants 
of many other tribes, could all, therefore, 
approach in their canoes within a feet 
miles of the seat of this congress, or 
folkemote of the wilderness. 

The encampment was pitched in a 
circular form round the hollow acclivity 
of a dry hill; huge beech and oak trees 
grew, at distances of from ten to thirty 
feet from each other, with no under¬ 
wood between, and to huge sizes and 
majestic heights, flinging their branches 
over and across each other, and form¬ 
ing a magnificent verdant canopy over 
the assembly. A rapid streatik flowed 
past beneath, and tall dark firs, with 
thick ground-spruce, which extended 
in every direction, skirted on all sides 
the bottom of the eminence; so that 
the council and all assembled were 
inclosed as it were within a vast sylvan 
fortification. 

After the assembled deputies and 
their followers had reposed some time 
on their furs, and had refreshed them¬ 
selves with broiled venison and water, 
Elskataway gave the signal that the 
Great Talk should commence. The 
old men and councillors, in their re¬ 
spective costumes of red, blue, and 
yellow, then seated themselves on the 
ground in a semicircular form; the war¬ 
riors and huntsmen, plumed, accoutred, 
and with their faces and arms painted, 
took up their position, sitting in the 
same form, immediately behind their 
elders; and the women and children, 
the former ornamented with beads and 
trinkets, and the latter naked, closed 
around the rear. 

The second semicircle rose a little 
above the first, and the third over the 
second ; the orator who spoke stepped 
to the front and faced the assembly; 
and the concave face of the hill re¬ 
sembled an amphitheatre, with the full- 
grown oaks and beeches for its columns, 
and their branches forming the Gothic 
arches of its high and magnificent roof. 
It was thus, similarly assembled, during 
the feudal ages, that the folkemote, or 
wittenagamote, of the Saxons met in 
the Odinwald, or in the Black Forest. 

Persuasion and bravery are the only 
arts of government among the savages 
of America, in their primitive condi¬ 
tion as hunter and warrior nations. 
They have neither prisons, punish¬ 
ments, constables, nor lawyers. The 
young and middle-aged are hunters 
and warriors, and the aged, councillors. 
T/ie women, who are forbidden to speak 
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,aV’lhe coQticilB, listen, and chronicle 
with accuracy, in their memory, all 
that is spoken. They are the records, 
and those to whom references are made 
as to what is uttered, agreed to, or dis¬ 
sented from, togetlier with the time 
and place. Their traditions for the last 
hundred years, and probably for a 
much longer period, are wonderfully 
correct. 

It sometimes occura that a warrior 
at an early age, by superior bravery in 
war, skill in hunting, and eloquence in 
haranguing a council, becomes at the 
.same time the leader in the battle and 
in the hunt, and also the chief in 
council. 

An observance of order acd gravity 
prevails at the Great Talk of those 
whom we call the North American 
savages, which it would greatly dignify 
the British House ofCommons and the 
French Chamber of Deputies to imitate. 
While an Indian orator speaks, the as¬ 
sembly listens in profound silence; and 
when he has finished, a short time is 
allowed to elapse that he may have the 
opportunity of recollecting any thing 
he may have omitted. A speaker is 
never interrupted. Tteir orations are 
poetical, nervous, and deliberate. 

The Great Talk of tlie confederated 
tribes, who assembled in tlie wild ren¬ 
dezvous which we have described, was 
opened by the prophet. These were 
the words of Elskathway : 

“ Brothers, the time counts more 
than half the moons of my days, since 
the fading away of the red nations have 
troubled my heart. When I looked 
towards where the Day-Matcbi rises, 
I wept, for there are the graves of our 
fathers who lived in the time of the 
old moons.* It grieved me to think 
that the white man treads upon the 
graves of our fathers, and that he tills 
the ground that covers our fathers’ 
bones. 

Brothers, these thoughts made me 
sad. I went to the hunt, towards the 
way where the Day-Matchi sleeps ; 
and the ghosts of my fathers followed 
me, and said to me in the night, * The 
day will come, Elskathway, when the 
white man will pursue thee in the bunt, 
as thou doest the deer, and he will 
make roads and build forts in these 
places, and he will level the forest and 
destroy the game, and take the fish out 
of the rivers; and, finally, he will say 



to the hunters, * You shall not return to 
the foaming Illinois, nor to the dark 
Wabash, nor to the blue Miarais.' 
When these days sliall arrive, thou 
also wilt have to leave behind thee 
the graves of thy fathers who were 
buried in the days of the young moons.f 
Return, therefore, Elskalfiway, we, the 
ghosts of thy fathers, beseech thee, and 
tell all these things to thy people.’ 

“ Brothers, as I, Elskathway, was 
returning from the far west, my Matchi, 
the fleet Nan-tee-aana, appeared to me, 
and followed me to wliere I had co¬ 
vered over my canoe; and Nan-tee-aana 
told me wonderful things that have 
since happened, and gifted me with 
spiritual gifts, that I might see those 
things that are to come to pass, and 
that I might work those miracles that 
I have wrought, and all others that I 
may work, and that are to enable me 
to guide and to warn my people. 

“ Brothers, Nan-tee-aana then opened 
my eyes, and made me see the fearful 
signal of destruction that threatens all 
the red men; and then Nan-tee-aana 
made me see the warriors of the pale 
faces setting fire to the forests, and 
killing all the game, and ploughing the 
ground in which our fathers are buried ; 
and the Wabash, on which we floated 
together in the same canoe, then ap¬ 
peared to me swollen with the blood 
of the red skins. 

“ Brothers, Nan-tee-aana then com¬ 
manded me to tell what 1 had seen to 
my nation and to all the red people, 
and to tell them all to awaken, and to 
assemble at the council-fire, and to 
declare war and vengeance against the 
white faces; and that, at the first Great 
Talk, the Great Spirit would send a 
messenger from the country where the 
Day-Matchi sleeps,! by which sign all 
the red people will know that 1, Els- 
katfiway, am a prophet. 

“ Brothers, I have spoken.” 

This oration was listened to with 
solemn, and, among the women and 
young people, with fearful attention. 
All continued in silence ; there was 
no remark made: and a tall, elderly 
sgvage, or sage, not belonging to any 
of the assembled tribes, arose and 
walked, with the air of a man accus¬ 
tomed to command, to the front. He 
was costumed in furs, with the hair 
side within, and the flesh side, wrought 
smooth and painted, without. He wore 


* Ancient times. 


f Modern times. 


t Where the sun goes down. 
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a (cftriet cap with white feathers, 
leggens* of the same colour, and 
ihoccassiijs of dressed moose skin, 
ornamented with dyed porcupine quills. 
Within his belt was fixed a tomahawk 
and a scalping-knife. He delivered the 
following extraordinary speech. 

“ Brothers, I am the Chepeyway 
war-chief, Maya-ga-wy. I liold in 
my hand eight strings of wampum, 
ibur white and four blue. 

“ Brothers, these strings of wampum 
come from the Great Spirit,who knoweth 
all things. Do not despise them. They 
are to go all round the earth. They were 
sent to you by the first man whom the 
Great Spirit created. The first man left 
them to the Chepeyways, and said : 

“ * Children, I was asleep, and the 
Great Spirit said to another spirit, 
‘ I have closed my accounts with man, 
and i am going to destroy the earth ; 
but 1 will first awaken from the sleep 
of the dead the first man I created. 
He is wise, and let us hear if he has 
aught to say.' He then awoke me, 
and informed me what he was about 
to do. 

“ ‘ I looked round the world, and 
saw my red children had greatly dege¬ 
nerated— that they had become scat¬ 
tered and miserable. When I saw this 
I was grieved, and asked leave of the 
Great Spirit to come and see if I could 
reclaim them. I requested tlte Great 
Spirit to grant, in case they should 
listen to my voice, that the world might 
yet remain for the period of a hundred 
moons. And the Great Spirit granted 
my request. 

“ * My children, listen to my voice : 
it is that of the Great Spirit! If you 
hearken to my counsel, and follow my 
instructions for four years, there will 
then be two days of darkness, rluring 
which I shall travel unseen through the 
land, and cause the animals, such as 
they were formerly, to come forth out 
of the earth. 

««My red children, you are to have 
little intercourse with the white faces. 
They are not your fathers, as you call 
them, but your brethren. The Great 
Spirit is vour Father. He is the 
Father oi all the red men, of the 
English, of the French, and of the 
Spaniards. He created the first man, 
who was their common father- Children, 


the Americans lie did riot make. They 
are the child rt^ of the evil Spirit. 
They grew out of the scum of the 
great lake, when it was troubled by 
the evil Spirit: the uhclean froth'was 
driven into the woods by a strong east 
wind. It had a stinking smelly and it 
was rotten; and out of it came forth 
the Americans, as the dies that grow 
out of the maggots that breed in car¬ 
casses of dead buffaloes. They are 
numerous, and I liate them. They are 
unjust; and they have taken away 
your lands, which the Great Spirit did 
not make for them. 

“ ‘ My children, the Great Spirit 
placed the whites on the other side of 
the great lake, that they might be a 
separate people. He gave them dif¬ 
ferent manners, and customs, and 
animals, to those that he gave the 
red people. He gave them cattle, 
and sheep, and swine, and tame birds. 
These animals you are not to keep; 
nor shall you eat of their flesh. To 
you the Great Spirit gave the deer, 
the bear, and all the wild animals, 
and the fish, that swim in the rivers, 
and the maize, that grows for your use. 
You are not to give your maize or your 
venison to the whites. 

“ ‘ My children, you may salute the 
whites when you meet them, but you 
must not lake them by the hand. You 
must not get drunk ; it is a great sin. 
Your old men and chiefs may drink a 
little of the spirits, such <is come from 
Montreal. But you must not taste 
the whisky nor the rum of the Ame¬ 
ricans : it is the drink of the evil Spmt. 
It is poison. It makes you sick. It 
burns your insides. You must not eat 
bread ; it is the food of tlie white skins.’ 
Thus far the Great Spirit. 

“ * Now, my children,’ said the first 
man, ‘ listen to me further. The Great 
‘Spirit then opened a door and sliewed 
me a bear an«l a deer, both very small 
and very lean. ‘ Look here, my son,’ 
said the Great Spirit, ‘ these are the 
small animals that are now upon ihe 
earth; the red people have reduced 
their size by killing them too young, 
and giving their flesh to the while men 
—aud also by greasing themselves with 
the fat, which is very wrong. The 
women, when they grease their bodies 
or their hair, should do it only with the 


• Leggens are a sort of gaiters, reaching froti the moecassin, or shoe, to about 
Half way up the thigh, and with abroad fringe, extending from the top to tlie bottom, 
•n the outer side of the leg. 
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&t racoons atid sAakes.’ The Great 
Spirit then opened another door, and 
shewed me a bear and a deer, very 
large and fat, saying, ‘ Look here, my 
son; these are the animals that I placed 
on earth when I created you.' 

“ ‘ My children, you must not speak 
of this Talk to the whites : it must be 
hidden from them. I am now on the 
earth, sent by the Great Spirit to in¬ 
struct you. Each village must send 
me two or more principal chiefs to 
represent you, that you may be taught. 
The messenger of this Talk will point 
out to you the path to my wigwam. 
I could not come myself to Arbre 
Croche, because the world is changed 
from what it was — it is broken and 
leans down ; and, as it declines, the 
Chepeyways and all beyond will fall 
off and die. Therefore you must come 
and sec me, and be instructed, in order 
to prevent the great calamity. Those 
red children who do not listen to this 
Talk, and send me two deputies, will 
be utterly cut off from the face of the 
earth.’ 

“ Brothers,’’continued Maya-gu-wy, 
“ I am the messenger of the first created 
man. I have spoken his words, and 
the Talk of the Great Spirit; and I 
will return to Arbre C'roche, and tell 
to the first created man all the mar¬ 
vellous things that Elskatfiway hath 
done, and what he hath spoken. 

“ Brothers, when you are prepared, 
the Chepeyways and their allies will 
dig up the war-hatchet, and they will 
join the Shawanees and the Miamis, 
and all the red nations who will go 
forth to battle against the white men, 
the children of the scum that the evil 
Spirit created.* 

“ Brothers, I have spoken.” 

A death-like silence succeeded this 
marvellous communication and speech 
for some minutes, when a eelebrateJ 
Miamis chief arose and spoke as 
follows; 

“ Brothers, I, Michikinakaou,f am 
an old war-chief of the Miamis. I have 
long grieved in beholding the melting 
away of my race. I have led my tribe 


to against the tvhite Americans: 
we have ctlxried fire, and slaughter, and 
rapine, into their villages. I iCd my 
young men valiantly forward, and we 
defeated Saint Clair, the great war- 
captain of the whites, and put his 
mighty host to the hatchet and to the 
flight. The red warriors then became 
mad, and they became wise in their 
own counsels. In their folly they 
despised my plans for intercepting 
Wayne, the other great American war- 
chief. 

“ Brothers, I have long been the 
redoubtable foe of the Americans. 
They are one great people, increasing 
fast in numbers. They have plenty 
of food and warm clothing; and they 
keep firm hold of the ground that they 
once tread. 

“ Brothers, let us not deceive our¬ 
selves, nor our young men, nor our 
young Women. We are many small 
nations—not so many as when I was 
young ; but we are still many, and we 
have never been long united. Our 
people die away faster than our child¬ 
ren are born unto us; and our warriors, 
who were many when 1 was young, are 
now few when I am old. We have to 
go to the far west for food ; and while 
we are wandering away, the white man 
takes possession of the lands in which 
our fathers are buried. 1 have been 
much among the white men. They are 
strong; we are weak. They till the 
ground, and they have food. They 
make fire-arms, and powder, and ball. 
We have none but what we get from 
them. 

“ Brothers, let us be united, but do 
not let us be deceived. Hold fast to 
the land on which you now dwell: 
let all resist the further approaches of 
the white man. But, believe me, if 
you enter their towns and villages with 
the war-hatchet raised, you will be de¬ 
feated—you will be driven from your 
fathers’ graves, and from the grounds 
and the rivers where you now hunt 
and fish. 

“ Brothers, be firm—join in One 
great peace—talk with the whites — 


* In the eighth volume of the American State Papers, there is the aubstance of 
the above oration. It was evidently spoken by an orator bribed by the Canadian 
fur-traders in the north-west territories. 

t The translation of tliis name is Little Turtle, by which he was generally known 
among the English. His exploits rendered him the terror of‘the frontiers. Until the 
Indians werS defeated by General Wayne; after wfaieh the great ol^ect of Little 
Turtle’s life was to induce the savages to adopt a stUtiouary and agncuHaral mode 
of obtaining a subsistence.^ 
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; make'a treaty for the independence of 
the cQuntfies Uiat are still left to you 
—secure a subsistence by tilling the 
ground ; and before you abandon this 
land, let your blood to the last drop 
flow over the graves of your fathers. 

Brothers, Michikinakaou, the war¬ 
rior of many flghts, hath spoken.’' 

This orator was listened to with the 
usual gravity and attention which pre¬ 
vails at an assemblage of savages; but 
soon after its conclusion, the counte¬ 
nance of Elskathway exhibited an un¬ 
easy and fierce expression. Ilis eyes 
glanced vengeance, and a smothered 
murmuring sensation was evident 
among the young warriors; while the 
old councillors renuiined, tacitly, of the 
same opinion as Michikinakaou. 

A pause of some minutes succeeded , 
and a warrior of not thirty years of age, 
in height above the middle stature, 
and with a full broad chest, and limbs 
which indicated strength and activity, 
arose from his circle, and walked boldly, 
with proud step, forward; and then, 
wheeling round, faced the audience. 
His jet-black hair hung back in tresses 
over his shoulders; his eyebrows and 
lashes of the same tinge, formed short 
straight lines, rather than pencilled 
curves, on his brows, and under and 
over his eyes, which in colour resem¬ 
bled the lustre of black gems set in 
pearls, and darting fiery flashes, that 
seemed to annihilate all on wliotn he 
glanced. A Grecian nose, well-formed 
mouth, curling upper lip, pure white 
teeth, and slightly projecting chin, 
with a complexion of shining bronze, 
were the characteristics which marked 
the remarkably expressive face of the 
orator. 

He was costumed in a moose-deer 
skin frock-coat, beautifully white, ex¬ 
cept where fancifully wrought with 
gold and scarlet colours. His moccas- 
sius were of the same materials and 
workmanship. His leggens were of 
bright scarlet. A bright golden clasp 
decorated each thigh and arm. A scar¬ 
let cape, embroidered with variously 
. coloured porcupine quills, and sur¬ 
mounted by three snow-white ostrich 
feathers,* crested his head, and, con¬ 
trasting with his black bair and dark 
complexion, added peculiar effect to 
the expression of a countenance in 


which nature bad planted eloquence, 
vigour, and determination. 

This warrior and aspiring orator was 
no other than Tecumseh; and thus he 
spoke: 

“ Fathers 1 brothers! bear with me 
though 1 am young—listen to me, 
for I will utter truths. Uur motliers 
have told us that when the evil Spirit 
sent the pale face to this our land, 
the red skin received the pale face as 
a brother, brought him to his tent, 
and spread soft furs for him to lay 
down upon, and gave him tender 
venison to eat, and a pipe to smoke; 
and when the pale face went away, 
he left our tents iu peace, refreshed 
with sldep, and strong with the best 
venison of our hunts. 

“ Fathers 1 brothers 1 all the land, 
with the wild animals and the wild 
birds, and all the woods, and all the 
little lakes, and the great waters wiUi 
the fish, from the great lake where the 
Matchi-Manitou of Dayf rises from 
his sleep, to the far-off great lakej 
where the Matclii-Maniiou goes down 
to rest, the Great Spirit gave to the 
red men, his children. 

“ Fathers 1 brothers 1 this great coun¬ 
try, with the water and the wild animals, 
and the birds and the fishes, were all 
ours: and when our fathers died, we 
buried them in this land, and their 
bones now lie in it: and when we had 
all this fine country, we grew mighty; 
and we were strong, and we increased 
and multiplied, for we had plenty of 
food; and we had not to leave the 
countries where we buried our fathers, 
to go and bunt, where the wild animals 
have fled, in the far west, near tlie 
mountains of Kowna. 

“Fathers! brothers!■ this was the 
condition of the red iflen when the 
evil Spirit sent the white men to our 
■ beautiful country. It was theri beau¬ 
tiful, for it was not despoiled : it was 
beautiful, for the red men were com¬ 
manded to leave the earth as it was 
made by the Great Spirit; who said to 
his red children, ‘ I have given you 
this land to dwell in, with the wild 
animals in the woods, the fish in the 
waters, and the birds in the air, for you 
to eat, and the skins which have soft 
fur to warm you when it is cold ; and 
all these I have given you in plenty: 


* lie ever after wore similar plumes. / t The good great spirit of day. 

$ The two great lakes are the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. All the inland seas 
are, in contradistinction, called by the Indians only lakes. 
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and I have made the world beautiful, 
vritb trees and with plants, and with 
mountains and with valleys, and with 
rivers and with lakes. Therefore, my 
red children, do not spoil this beauti¬ 
ful world ; do not destroy the trees, 
and do not till the earth. If you dis¬ 
obey my commands, I will visit you 
with the wrath of my displeasure; and 
I will allow the evil Spirit to bring 
pestilence, famine, and destruction 
among you.’ 

“ Fathers 1 brothers! the red men 
have forgotten the command of the 
Great Spirit. At the time that the 
evil Spirit sent the white men to our 
land, we received them, for they were 
hungry—and we fed them with' venison, 
and gave them clean water to drink — 
and we sent them away full and in 
peace. When we visited them on the 
shores of the great lake, they gave us 
no venison ; but they gave us bread, 
which is made by spoiling the earth; 
and they gave us brown water, and the 
brown water made us mad ; and when 
we were made mad, we allowed them 
to build houses on our land, and to 
destroy the woods, and to till the 
ground. By these means the beauty 
of the earth was spoiled, and the wild 
animals were frightened away. And 
then the white men gave us the wea- 
ons which they were taught to make 
y the evil Spirit, and lliese weapons 
made thunder, and the white children 
taught us to use them; and when the 
red children drank the brown water, 
which made them mad, they began to 
destroy each other. Then the evil 
Spirit gave to the white men small¬ 
pox and fevers ; and the white men 
gave the small-pox and the fevers to 
the red men : and these were the pes¬ 
tilences whicli the Great Spirit threat¬ 
ened. and which destroyed the red men, 
as the Matchi-Manitou of Day melts 
tlte snow, ■ Then the red nations be¬ 
came weak, and allowed the pale faces 
to make roads and to build forts, and 
to destroy the trees, and to till the 
ground far into the country, where our 
fathers are buried — even to the Oiiio, 
the Wabash, and the Mississippi. 


“ Fathers I brothers I I have been 
at the houses of the pale faces, to sell 
them the furs of the wild animals I 
killed in the hunt. They made me 
mad with their brown water—they 
gave me no venison —they spread no 
skins for me to lie down upon. When 
I had no money, and was hungry, they 
called me an Indian dog, and ordered 
me to get out of their houses. 

“ Fathers 1 brothers !*I was grieved, 
I thought of their insolence; I thought 
of my own disgrace ; I thought of my 
people wasting away, while the pale 
faces were growing strong and fat in 
our beautiful country. 

“ Fathers 1 brothers! I made a vow 
to the Great Spirit, and repeated it to 
the ghosts of my fethers. My vow 
was thus: 

“ ‘ That the Mississippi will sooner 
cease to flow from the mountains of 
Kowna than I will be tempted to taste 
the brown water, or the while poison,* 
of the pale faces. 

“ ‘ That the Matchi-Manitou of Day 
will forget to rise from the great lake, 
sooner than I will forget my determin¬ 
ation of being revenged on the wiiite 
men. 

“ ‘ That, while blood flows through 
my veins, I will make ceaseless war 
against the Americans. 

“ ‘ That I will make my son swear, 
and also that my son will make his 
children swear, the same vow as I have 
made, from generation to generation.’ 

“ Fathers ! if there be one among 
you who will not make the same vow, 
your children will cease to respect him, 
your nation will consider him unworthy 
of its confidence, the Great Spirit will 
no longer protect him, the gliosts of 
your fathers will haunt and upbraid 
him, and, when he dies, the stone canoe 
will sink with his soul in the dark river 
of bitter water, and in sight of the happy 
island of eternal bliss.f 

“ Brother warriors 1 you have heard 
my vow — you will not hesitate to 
swear as I have done. Dig up the 
war-hatchet—wield it in the name of 
the Manitou of Battle — let it be eter¬ 
nally crimsoned, until you exterminate 


• Whisky and gin, which at this time were plenteously introduced. Previously, 
brandy and rum, both coloured, were the usual ardent spirits. 

t I have given a brief account of this mythological idea of a future state, 
oommon among several Indian tribes in British America. (See 2d edit. vol. ii. p. 466.) 
My relative, the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie, also mentions in his travels the same 
doctrine as comincuily believed by the Chepeywayens of the north-west territories. 
I will detail his very curiovs belief hereafter in anolbor sketch. 
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your enemies. I will be ever foremost dance, roared the war-whoop, and then 

in the advance, and the last to abandon sat down to feast on several carcasses 

a footstep of the ground that we regain of venison, which were roasted by some 

from the pale-faced children of the evil of the women during the Great Talk. 
Spirit. While the warriors were thus feast- 

“ Fathers 1 brothers! Tecumseh, ing, the old chiefs were silent and 

though young, hath spoken ; nor will looked sad ; and Elskatftway, fearful 

he, when old, forget his vow." of the consequence, proposed to Te- 

This speech electrified the warriors ; cumseh to put them all to death, 

but most of the old councilors re- before the spirit of war which animated 

mained in a state of tacit neutrality. the young warriors should cool.* • 

In less time than was usually given This diabolical proposition was re- 
to the last speaker to recollect if he jecled by Tecumseh, who merely said, 
had any thing further to say, and be- “ Brother, do not be foolish." 
fore Tecumseh sat down, Elskatfiway, After the feast, Tecumseh harangued 
observing the apathy of the old men, the warriors, and reproved the inglo- 
made a motion with his hand to the rious apathy of the old chiefs. It was 

circle of warriors, who immediately then determined to observe tl>e greatest 

sprang on their feet, and, joining in secrecy in the movements of the tribes 

three terrific yells, flew to tiie front, in preparing for war; and that, when 

dug up the war-hatchet, wielded it in all were ready, a simultaneous and 

the air, and gave it to Tecumseh, whom terrible descent sbould be made upon 

they declared to be their future chief, the frontier settlements of the United 

They tlien formed a circle, took the States, 
same vow as he did, danced the war- 


TIIE “NO-POrEtlY” CRY. 

When such a declared “ Lil)eriil"in adherence to their creed savours more 
morals and religion as Horace Walpole of ancient pride in a sort of heir-loom 
could be found declaring, tl)at“ Wlieii than of any intimate and controversial 
the people of England lose the cry altachment. In short, consider them 
against Popery, they will lose their under whatever aspect you will, they 
constitution and their liberty,” there only form tlie exception to the uni- 
mtist surely have been more in the versal rule, of the dangerous and anti- 
Romish system than those who occupy social character of Popery. 

Walpole’s place at the present day are And when we urge this point, apd 
apt to imagine. insist upon it, that, in spite of the 

The fact is, that among our Elnglish amiability and loyalty of a few gentle- 
gentry and nobility there are at pre- men in England, the Papists of Ire- 
sent intermingled no trifling number land, priests and peasantry, are, in 
of wealthy and estimable Roman Ca- heart, traitors and persecutors,— to 
tholics of ancient families, amiable what do we appeal for proof? To 
manners, and opinions too unobtrusive books merely? By no means. We 
to ofl'end or repel any otie. The pre- adduce quotations from their works of 
sence of these, who are always among authority, but we do so only to throw 
us, acts as a powerful antidote to every light upon their actual doings. We 
fact that can be brought forward ; and chiefly dwell on the murders and as- 
men will not believe .Popery to be a sassinations, the perjuries and persecu- 
fearful evil, because, in their own ex- tions, which are becoming matters of 
perience, there seems scarcely any evil such daily occurrence among the Irish, 
about it. and we turn to Denis and the Rheims 

Nothing, however, can be more de- Teslament, merely to shew that all this 
lusive than this mode of reasoning, crime is fully and legitimately accounted 
Our English Catholic gentry are of for, when it is seen to be taught as 
a stock, hereditarily loyal. They are modifications of Christian morality^ (1) 
scattered over the country in too scanty by the. Romish priesthood of tliat mi- 
numbers to form a distinct party. Their serable land. 

It will appear hereafter that Elakatkway never reSnquisbed this ides. 
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Sach was our argument last month. 
And can we refrain from adding to it 
the fresh corroboration which it has re¬ 
ceived within the last few days. 

On the 30th of last July, about the 
period of the famous Carlow election ; 
a Romish priest of the name of Walsh 
was found lying dead on the public 
highway, some time after midnight, 
fie was taken up, and a coroner’s 
in(|uest summoned. Before that in¬ 
quest it was proved that the horse 
on which he had been riding was 
a vicious animal, which had already 
thrown him on a former occasion. The 
surgeons who had examined the body 
differed in opinion as to the character 
of the wounds,—some judging them to 
be such as would have been produced 
by a fall from the horse; others that 
there were contusions which could not 
have been so caused. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, was adduced tending to criminate 
any party; and with tliis inquiry, in 
any part of England, would the matter 
have ended. 

For the truth of the whole matter, 
however, we are content to take the 
account given by the Dublin Evening 
Post; a paper always “liberal,” al¬ 
ways in the interest of the Romanists; 
being the chosen organ of the “ Catholic 
Association,” of which its editor was a 
prominent member. This undoubted 
pro-l’opish journal, very shortly after 
the accident occurred, gave the fol¬ 
lowing view of the matter: 

“ It appears probable that the Rev. 
Mr. Walsli came by his death by being 
thrown, witli groat violence, from a nin- 
Bway horse, at a place whore the road 
takes a siiarp sudden direction to the 
left, making actually a right angle, and 
he being extremely short-sighted, and 
the road dark, and therefore probably 
not aware that bis horse bad arrived at 
the turn. Ilis body, hat, and whip, 
W'ere found just in the situation which 
might have been expected on this sup¬ 
position. The horse had thrown him 
several times before, and he was talking 
of selling him shortly before the period 
at which the accident occurred.” 

In Ireland, however, the matter could 
not be suffered to terminate so easily. 
Amidst the warfare constantly carried 
on against the clergy of the established 
thurch, nothing could be more de¬ 
sirable or convenient to the Romish 
party lliere than to have a case or two 
of a similar kind to parade against the 
Protestants. Accordingly', there have 


been a constant succession of attempts, 
ever since the deadv of Father Walsh, 
to get up a charge of murder against 
some Protestant of that neighbourhood. 
And, within the last fortnight, certain 
of these conspiracies have ripened, and 
come to a natural, and happily a blood¬ 
less, termination. 

“ At the Carlow Assizes on Monday, 
Anne Ilooney, a country girl, was in¬ 
dicted for perjury, contained in voluntary 
informations sworn by her before W. Mo¬ 
loney, Esq., J.P., on the 26th of August, 
1835, touching the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh. Mr. Moloney said that on 
the 22d of August last, Anne Rooney, 
the prisoner, came before him and de- 
osed to the effect that she had hired 
erself as binder to one Howley, Kil- 
graney Bridge, a week before the murder 
of the Rev. Mr. Walsh ; that on the 
night of the murder she saw Sly, Styles, 
and Wynne, come into llowley’s house, 
and heard Sly whisper to Styles that he 
should go to the bridge, and wait till he 
heard the priest coming, and then 
whistle; she stated also, that herself, the 
wife of Howley, and her daughter Kitty, 
went down the field ; that they hid them¬ 
selves behind bushes for half an hour; 
that then they heard the priest riding up 
slowly, anil whistling, that the three men 
came up; that Sly seized the rein and 
head of the priest’s horse, and said, ‘ we 
want youthat the priest said, ‘ if you 
want money' or drink I’ll give it to you, 
my'^oys but that they said—‘ no, we 
want you; it's often you dragged us 
through your teeth, and now we'll drag 
you that then they pulled him off his 
horse, and that he begged of them to 
give him two minutes to pray, and to 
stand off from him : this they refused, 
and tlien they murdered him, striking 
him with a hammer, jumping upon him, 
Ac. 'J'hnt when theyr had murdered him 
they went away ; that they came back to 
see if he was dead, and that they (the 
party of females before mentioned) re- 
maiiied, through fear, under the bushes, 
until day light, lest they should meet 
any of the murderers. 

“ The governor of Naas gaol proved 
that the prisoner, Avne Ilooney, was con¬ 
fined in that gaol on the day Father Walsh 
was killed, and for shteen days after ,— 
namely, until the 1.5th of August. 'The 
women, Howley and her daughter, de¬ 
posed that they never saw Anne Rooney in 
their life before. She was found guilty, 
and sentenced to two months’ imprisoii- 
meut, and to be transported for seven 
years.” 

Here we see that an attempt was 
made, at tlie end of August, to take 
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away the lives of these three innocent 
men by an accusation wholly false. 
This attempt, however, failed; but the 
conspirators were not to be daunted. 
Another and a more systematie attack 
was immediately planned, as we shall 
see by the next report. 

" C A BLOW Assizes. 

Alleged Murder of the Rev. John Walsh. 

The most intense interest was excited 
respecting the result of this trial, and 
at an early hour the court-house was 
crowded to excess. 

Baron Smith entered the court at eleven 
o’clock, and Archibald Sly was then placed 
at the bar. He looked to be a man of about 
the middle age, and was evidently of the 
better order of farmers. 

The indictment was then read, charging 
the prisoner with the wilful murder of the 
Rev. John Walsli, upon the night of the 
3()th of July.” 

After the leading facts of the case, 
the finding of the body, &c., had been 
proved: 

“ Dr. f’itspatricfcexumined.—I assisted 
the last witness iu examining the body of 
Mr. Walsh. 'I'here were throe contusions 
on the posterior part oftliehead, and an¬ 
other over the ear. I think they must 
have been inflicted by some blow from a 
heavy blunt weapon. There must have 
been more tliau one blow given. 'I'liese 
wounds could not be accounted for by 
su))posing that the deceased bad fallen 
oil' his horse. In that case there Would 
luive been some corresponding injuries upon 
the knees, arms, or other parts of the body. 

Cross-examined.—I believe I said at 
the inquest that the injuries on the de¬ 
ceased might have been oixasioned by a fall 
from his horse; but my whole answer was 
not taken down. 

Hugh Corrigan oxamined_I am in the 

constabulary of Louth. In .1 iily last I was 
stationed in Bvillinree, I knew the pri¬ 
soner at the bar. 1 was stationed an 
Knglisb mile from bis house. 1 saw him 
on the night of the jOth of July, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. 1 was right 
opposite his [dace, having been sent with 
a letter to Fenagh. It was there I met 
him. He was riding fast at a hand-gallop. 
After this 1 was on duty at Sly’s house. 
Sub-constable J ohn Clanston asked me to 
go for an hour to relieve him. Two police¬ 
men had been sent to tire prisoner’s bouse 
for protection immediately after the in¬ 
quest at Borris. I went to Sly’s house 
about the early part of September. Had 
gone to him difl'erent times befoie on 
service. On the morning 1 went, in 
September, to Sly’s bouse, 1 walked near 
his yard for about twenty minutes. I 


heard the noise of a horse coming in, 
but did not particularly mind it. Soon 
afterwards I saw Sly crossing from bis 
dwelling-house rapidly into tire stable, 
I thought it was Mr. Newton, and waited 
a short time. I stood, thinking they were 
coming to the house; but os they did not, 
I went on close to the stable, and heard 
voices. 1 knew Mr.Newton was not there. 
The conversation was carried on as if 
in common discourse. The first words 
I overheard were Sly's uncle saying, 

‘ Archy, you are an unfortunate man to 
have any thing to do in this business; 
for so sure as Aby Wynne is taken, and 
before he is a week in gaol, he will in¬ 
form against you all, and you will be 
every man hanged.’ The prisoner made 
answer, i Never fear, he never will, for 
he is the man that used the hammer 
and killed him ; aud from the time I left 
Hugh Styles' place, until I came into this 
bawn, I never met a soul but one.’ The 
old man made answer aud said, ‘ If they 
wmre all like poor Styles, you need not 
fear.' 1 heard the feet coming to the door 
after this, and 1 threw myself out of the 
position in which 1 was standing. Sly 
came to the door, and said, ‘ Good mor¬ 
row to you, Hugh.’ We said, ‘ Good 
morrow, kindly.’ He said then, ‘ My poor 
uncle heard that wo were all taken and 
sent to C’nrlow gaol; but I defy them all 
for any thing they can do to me.’ I did 
not give any infonnalion upon this subject 
to my commanding officer. 1 was pre. 

paring for confession, and told the convers¬ 
ation to my priest. My informations were 
afterwards sworn before Mr. I’lliickney, 

Mr. Martley._1 certainly envv very 

niucli the accuracy of memory you have 
evinced uj>on lliis occasion, for what you 
have sworn now coincides to a letter with 
what ymu swore in your informations in 
November last. Your accuracy is most 
surj)risiiig, and your memory bids fair for 
immortality. 

Were you ever in the gaol of Louth 1 

Witness.—1 was, but 1 am not ashamed 
of that. 

Mr. Martley_Indeed, I am sure you 

are not ashamed of any thing. Did you 
commit the conversation to writing ?— 
1 did not. 

Can you tell the day of the week this 
conversation occurred '1—I cannot. 

That is very strange for a man of your 
surprising powers of recollection. How 
did you remember it 1—I never intended 
to swear against the [tiisouer until I was 
preparing to confess to the priest. 

Did you repeat the conversation as 
often as your prayers ?—1 did not; but 
the moment I beard the expression I 
thought Sly was guilty of murder. 

You make an aifecration of religion ; 
aud yet it never occurred to you to tell 
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th at a Romaik CatlKdic clergyman had l)een 
borharoosly murdered 1—(No answer.) 

Were you not boond, by the oath you 
swore- as a constable, to obey the laws of 
God and man, and to disclose all viola¬ 
tions of the laws'!—Nothing was men¬ 
tioned ulion this subject, as I recollect. 

It is stranjje you do not recollect. Did 
you speak to Mr. Moloney on the subject, 
when you heard Sly allude to the paper 
wliich he conceived Byrne had given to 
Mr. Moloney'?—1 did not. 

Were you examined at the coroner’s 
inquest?—1 was not; not until after¬ 
wards. 

Did not Sergeant Patterson, in his hook, 
return you as having been in the barracks 
at eleven in the niglit Mr. Walsh came by 
his death?—He did. '■ 

Did you not swear that you saw the 
prisoner the same night leave his own 
house at twelve o’clock?—I did; but 
Sergeant Patterson made a wrong entry. 

When did yon complain of this false 
entry?—Not until lately. 

And why did you do so then ?—I can¬ 
not say. 

Oh ! it was not because the entry would 
hare falsified your statements on the trial ? 
—(No answer.) 

Baron Smith, in the most impressive 
tone, said, If you expect to be saved, 
answer tlie <|ucstion at once. 

Witness—I never coinpluined until 
lately. 1 thought notliing about it. 

Mr. Mnrtley.— You know' that Sly was 
charged witli the crime of murder at the 
coroner's inquest, and did you then at¬ 
tend ?--No. 

Do you know Anne Rooney ? — Y es. 

Were you ju’esent when she swore 
against the prisoner, Styles, and Wynne ? 
—1 was. 

Was not Sly then fully acquitted?— 
Ye.s. 

And yet after this it was that he spoke 
of the danger that he would be arrested ? 
—(No answ’Cr.) 

Did you ever hear of the reward ?— 

I have seen it in print. 

Did you ever hear of the amount?— 
It was a good penny. 

Why did you not inform against Sly 
before?—Because I considered that he 
would be coitviclod on other evidence, 
and 1 also hoard that he bad fired at a 
soldier. 

Baron Smith looked at the inforlba- 
fions sworn by the witness, and said it 
was most- remarkable that he, after the 
lapse of a considerable time, stated the 
conversation between Sly and his uncle 
in the identical terms tiiat appeared in 
the infoTniations. This was the more 
singular, as the witness Said he had not 
committed the conversation to writing. 

James Dm/fe eKainined.—1 rctnember 


the night the Rev. John Walsh teat 
killed } 1 was at that time in Mr. Sly’s 
service ; my master went on the SOth to 
the petty sessions ; I went to bed at 
nightfall, before my master returned ; I 
did not lock the door before I went to 
bed, because 1 bad orders not to do so 
when he was out; the following morning 
I got up and went to the prisoner’s 
room, to see if he had come home; be 
was then in bed, and desired me to go of 
a message ; on my return 1 went to him 
again, and thgn remarked ared strokeabout 
his forehead ; he said he was at Mr. Ka. 
vanagh’s avenue on horseback, and when 
returning he struck his forehead against 
a bough; he remained in bed that day 
while we were at dinner; Pat Fleming 
was the boy who was with me; we slept 
in the bed in the kitchen; on Friday 
night 1 wont to bed about nightfall; I 
awakened during that night, which was 
the one after the Rev. Mr. Walsh was 
killed ; I heard the noise of a horse com¬ 
ing up. to the door, and the latch of the 
door was raised ; the person said, ‘ Uncle, 
are you in bed ?’ The prisoner replied, 

‘ I am; is that Frank ?’ Sly then opened 
the door, and 1 heard him say, ‘ How 
are you, Mr. Cardiff?’ Ho then desired 
Fnink Perrin to put the horses in the 
stable ; Frank re]jlied, that it would not 
1)0 worth while for the short time tliej 
would stop; the prisoner then went for 
chairs from the jrarlour, and he brought 
them into the kitchen ; he then desired 
the other two men to sit down. Sly had 
som|L discourse with them ; the candle 
was^ighting at this time, and Perrin 
came to the seltlcThed and looked upon 
me and the other boy ; he then said, 

‘ The two boys are last by the eyes, 
anywaysthe prisoner observed to the 
ethers, ‘ If you heat a drum at their ears 
they would not hear ithe then said, ‘ I 
am told you have dreadful work about 
the business in Bagenalstown.’ • Yes,’ 
replied Perrin, • there is not an old 
voteen in the town who is not going mad 
ahoiit it.’ Sly then rejoined, ‘ The lady 
will be proud anyway, if he could tell 
her mind ;’ he also said, that Wynne had 
great babbling on the subject, and that if 
he (Sly) had been as wise in the begin¬ 
ning as in the latter end, be would not 
have had him at all; when Wynne came 
up to the priest he did not come up 
stout, and he feared he would have stag¬ 
gered on it. Sly said, * that he caught 
hold of the reins, and he got a blow from 
Priest Walsh’s whip on the forehead.* 
Wynne then downed him with a hammev,, 
and Styles then jumped upon the body ; 
the mare was then let loose, and they 
then jumped on the body, and gave it 
some heavy kicks, Perrin observed, 

■ Why did you not let him among the 
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trees V The prisoner anstrered, ‘ Ah, 
what a warrior you are ! We brought 
him to tlie bridge, and laid him before 
Bropby’s door, who is a Catholic; and 
there is not a gentleman in the county 
who will not believe that be did not fall 
from his horse, unless, indeed, some 
should say he was murdered.' I heard 
Perrin say, ' What did you do with the 
hammer r and the prisoner replied, ‘That 
your head and mine may never ache 
until the hammer is found.’ The boy 
beside me then began to stir in the bed, 
and Perrin said, ‘ The fellow is awak¬ 
ing.’ The men then went out, and I got 
upon a table at the gable-end of the 
house, in order to hear what they were 
saying. All 1 heard was Sly bidding 
them good night. He then returned 
into the house and went to bed. I re¬ 
mained in his house two mpnths after 
this conversation, in order to finish the 
time which 1 had agreed to serve with 
him. I also had some potatoes sowed 
in his land, and wished to wait til,l they 
were dug. 

Cross-examined.—Are you related to 
Corrigan 1—No. 

I would think you were, for I uever 
heard two such memories in my life. 
Was the prisoner in his room when Car¬ 
diff and Perrin called 1—He was, and 
came down to open the door. 

It is extraordinary that when the noise 
of rap)>ing was so great you did not get 
up to let the men in'l (No answer.) 

You say it was Perrin looked at you, 
and the boy with you, in the settle-^d, 
after he had come into tlie kitche^— 
Yes, 

Tlien he must have known that the 
prisoner was about telling him of this 
murder; but Sly would not tell where 
the hammer was 1—He would not. 

If Sly told about the hammer, and 
where it was, and that it was not after¬ 
wards found where you described, would 
not your story be disbelived 1 — I am 
telling only the truth. 

Nobody would insinuate the contrary ! 
Were you examined at the inquest?— 
Yes. 

Were you not sworn to tell the whole 
truth?—Ves. 

Did you say a word about this con¬ 
versation ?—answered every thing that 
was asked. 

Did you know all they were inquiring 
about?—I did. 

And yet you did not say a word about 
80 material a matter as tliis conversa¬ 
tion ! Did you speak to Mr. Moloney 
then?—1 did not 

Are you able to read?—1 am not. 

Did you often repeat the conversation 
since it took place?—No. 

And yet the words are precisely the 


same as those sworn to in your in&nns. 

tioas? (No answer.) 

Patrick Fleming examined.—I was 
living with Sly at the time Mr. Walsh 
was killed. 1 used to sleep with J. 
Doyle, in the kitchen. Sometime after 
the murder I heard the prisoner curse 
and swear that be knocked down old 
blind Jack Walsh. He was pret^ 
hearty when he said this. Two police¬ 
men were present at this time. 

Cross-examined.—>1 cannot say when 
this was said. The prisoner uttered the 
words without speaking to any one. He 
said it to himself. I left Sly’s, and ran 
away to Holmes's, in the county of Wex¬ 
ford. 1 left him, being unwilling to 
stop with him after the priest was killed. 
He did not settle with me. 

Mr. Hartley.—You want, however, to 
settle him! 

Mr. Tickell stated that he had several 
witnesses whom he ofiered for the cross- 
examination of the prisoner’s counsel, 
because they did not corroborate the 
evidence given by some witnesses for 
the crown. 

For the defence, one of the policemen 
stated by Fleming to have been present 
when Sly said, ‘ he had knocked down 
old blind Jack Walsh,’ positively denied 
that any such expression had been used 
by Sly. 

Jane Pemn examined. — I live in the 
town of Borris ; 1 am the prisoner's sis¬ 
ter ; I recollect the night the deceased 
met bis death; that day Sly dined with 
me, and left bis mare in my stable; he 
parted from me about eleven o’clock ; he 
w'ent out before this to Borris-house, 
and on his return had a lump on his fore¬ 
head ; I put a cold smoothing-iron to it; 
he said he had struck his head againet 
the bough of a tree, his mare going very 
fast at the time. 

John Cardiff examined .—I am steward 
to Mr. Kavunagh, of Borris. 1 recollect 
the evening of the death of Mr. Walsh ; 
I saw Sly that evening in the servants’ 
hall. The following evening 1 and Frank 
Perrin went to Sly, on the business of 
bringing him to his brother, to see if two 
leases could be broken. The election 
petition w’as going on. He sat down in 
the kitchen ; be saw a settle-hed in the 
kitchen, but did not examine it; neither 
did Perrin. Said, in reference to Mr. 
Watsb’s death, that the town was in an 
uproar, and that it was not safe to be out. 
Sly never said a single word about having 
shared in the murder. 

WiHiam Little examined,— I am uncle 
to Sly. I am eighty-four years of age. 
1 have never said a word, in a stable or 
out of a stable, about Sly having been in 
danger about the murder. He never spoke 
a word to me^pon the subject. 
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Mr. Maxtloy aaid they had Wyaae and 
S^Iea preseot, if the crown wished to 
examine them. This offer was de- 
elined. 

Br. Rawson.—I examined the head of 
the late Mr. Walsh on the Monday after 
he was found dead. A fall from a horse 
could decidedly have caused the fractures 
1 sow on the head. 

At faalf.past nine o’clock Raron Smith 
commenced bb charge to the jury. He 
said the case was to be decided, not 
through the influence of religious feel* 
ings, but on grounds founded alone upon 
tlie evidence. The present case differed 
greatly from most others ; for in general 
the proof of the cause of death was almost 
aformality of evidence, rather than a sub¬ 
stantive point. The jury ware, in the 
first instance, to inquire what was the 
occasion of the Rev. Mr. Walsh’s death ; 
and if they were of opinion that he had 
fallen from his horse, or even entertained 
a reasonable doubt upon the subject, the 
prisoner would be entitled, as a matter of 
course, to his acquittal. It appeared that 
the deceased had been on horseback the 
night he was killed ; and some of the 
witnesses had stated that his horse threw 
him once before, and was near throwing 
him a second time. The jury had the 
opinion of the several medical gentlemen 
who had been examined; and the pro¬ 
verbial phrase, that doctors differ, was 
exemplified in the present instance. The 
jury had therefore, under tlie peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to ado])t those 
opinions which w'ere in their judgment 
the most rational. If they were satisfied 
tliat the wounds upon the liead of the 
deceased were not caused by a fall from 
a horse, but from a blunt instrument, 
then Urey were to see how far the jiri- 
Boner was implicated in the homicide by 
the evidence which had been brought 
forward against him. If the jury be¬ 
lieved that the prisoner had uttered the 
declarations imputed to him, they could 
entertain no doubt that lie was guilty of 
a most foul and horrible murder; but 
they were bound to see that the story 
was a probable one. The prisoner would 
appear to have ostentatiously proclaimed 
his guilt, and this without any motive. 
'J’he learned judge adverted to the very 
suspicious circumstance of Hugh Corn- 
gun mentioning the conversation he over¬ 
heard, and giving the identical words 
which appeared in his informations, 
Bworu a considerable period before. Ho 
also alluded to the statement of Doyle, 
that Sly bad declared that the body of 
the deceased had been heavily kicked 
and leaped upon, which seemed to be 
at v^iance with the fact that the me¬ 
dical gentlemen found no marks what¬ 
ever on the body of the deceased. 


Baron Smith, then noticed several other 
leading points in the evidence. 

The jury, in less than ten minutes, 
returned a verdict of 'Not Guilty. 

The foreman said he was requested to 
beg of the judge that he would send a 
communication to the government, in 
reference to the conduct of Corrigan, 
the policeman. 

Baron Smith replied that he should 
attend to the suggestion. « 

Mr. Berwick said that it would bo 
unnecessary, as the prisoner's counsel 
were resolved upon indicting some of 
the witnesses for wilful and corrupt 
perjury.” 

Now on these remarkable proceed¬ 
ings it is impossible not to observe;— 

1 . That the same hand, the same 
coarse and bungling workmanship, but 
actuated by the direst malignity, is 
visible tliroughout. Anne Rooney 
comes before a magistrate on the 22d 
of August, and states that she was an 
eye-witness, an innocent eye-witness, 
to a foul and brutal murder, on the 
30th of July ! The first question that 
suggests itself to every mind is, Why 
have three weeks been suffered to 
elapse before this disclosure is made ? 
Why is it only after great excitement 
has been got up by the harangues of 
the priests, and after divers of them 
have been heard to declare that “ they 
would have blood for bloodwhy is it 
only after tlie matter has thus rankled 
and festered in the minds of tlie mis¬ 
guided people, that a wiiness is found 
to come forward, and to disclose that 
which, if true, she was bound to have 
disclosed more than three weeks be¬ 
fore ? Anne Rooney saw the murder 
cominitted, she says, on the 30lh of 
July; there was an inquest held, as 
all the country knew, on the 31st, yet 
not a word does Annd Rooney utter 
till the 22d of August 1 Why 'i The 
reason turns out to be, that she was in 
Naas gaol on the day of Walsh’s death, 
and for sixteen days after! 

Will any one imagine that this girl, 
knowing that she had been in prison 
all the time, would of her own accord 
have imagined any thing so absurd, as 
to come forward with a declaration that 
she saw Walsh’s death? Is it not 
clear that she, Anne Rooney, was just 
the very last person to whom such a 
fiction was likely to occur ? Can it be 
doubted that the whole sloiy was got 
up for her, by some one wlio trusted 
that the fact of her confinement in 
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Naas gaol would not be discovered ? 
And what, then, can exceed the atrocity 
of the whole affair, except, perhaps, its 
bungling execution ? 

2 . But now opens the second act of 
this drama, meant to be a tragedy. 

The endeavour to get up a story of 
some one’s having actually witriessed 
the murder had failed, and a second 
attempt of the same kind presented 
too many difficulties. Any fabrication 
of this description would, have been 
exposed to so keen a scrutiny, as to 
leave the probability of success but 
small. A different course, therefore, 
was taken. The person aimed at was 
to be represented as confessing his own 
guilt. And, to make the case a safe one, 
two or three different witnesses were to 
prove that he had implicated himself in 
various conversations. 

The habitual and national craft of the 
Irish, in concealing what it would be 
to their disadvantage to have known, 
is quite a striking feature in their cha¬ 
racter. And certainly the Protestants, 
surrounded on every side by the emis¬ 
saries of the priests, and constantly 
watched for every word which might 
be used against them, are not, cannot 
be, the only incautious persons in the 
nation. 

And yet, according to the story here 
got up, a man, who had just committed 
a capital offence, goes about, the next 
night, six weeks after, and at some 
third time not particularised, talking 
aloud, in the hearing of divers persons, 
all of them watching his words, about 
the share he had had in this abhorred 
murder 1 But let us look at the wit¬ 
nesses, and their evidence. 

Corrigan, the policeman, was an ac¬ 
quaintance of Anne Rooney’s. lie was 
present when she made her charge, so 
clearly proved to be a false accusation, 
against the farmer, Archibald Sly. He 
sees Sly most fully cleared. This was 
at the end of August. 

Now, in about a week after this, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, being or¬ 
dered to the farmer's on duty, he lis¬ 
tens outside a stable, and there con¬ 
trives to hear a conversation in which 
Sly confesses the murder. This con¬ 
versation he never reports to his com¬ 
manding officer. Nor, according to 
bis own story, though that conversation 
clearly fixed Sly with tlie crime of 
murder, was it his intention tp reveal 
it, until by a conversation with his 
priest he was induced to do so. 


This witness cannot recollect the 
day of tlie week on which tl^e conver¬ 
sation happened ! yet he repeats the 
story as to the conversation in the 
stable, word for word, in precisely the 
same terms, at a distance of several 
months 1 And, be it remal^ced, be 
had tried to give support to his story,, 
by adding that he had seen Sly on the 
night of the murder, at twelve o’clock, 
wheu his commanding officer had re¬ 
turned him as being safe in the barracks 
at eleven! 

This witness, too, like Rooney, is 
tainted with the offence, on his own 
shewing, of having concealed tl)e fact 
of murder |;iaving been committed; and, 
like Rooney, he will doubtless receive 
tlie reward of detected perjury. 

But at the same trial James Dople 
is brouglit forward. This worthy lay, 
apparently asleep in bed, in Sly’s house, 
on the evening after the murder, he says, 
and heard Sly detail the circumstances of 
Walsh's death to two friends who called 
in. According to his story, a man 
who had committed murder the day 
before, and who knew that tiie most 
eager inquiry was being made for the 
perpetrator,— and who knew, too, that 
every Papist around him was a spy 
of the priest’s for tliis especial end,— 
this man does not hesitate to talk 
openly of his share in the crime before 
four witnesses 1 

This witness had been examined at 
the inquest. He was then sworn to tell 
the whole truth, and he said not one 
word about this conversation I Very 
naturally did the jury request that he 
might be taken into safe keeping, to¬ 
gether with Corrigan. 

But there is yet another witness. 
Patrick Fleming also deposes to hav¬ 
ing heard Sly confess the murder. He 
states two policemen to have been 
present. One of these comes forward, 
and wholly negatives the fact 1 

Now, what are we to say to all this? 
Pour distinct and deliberate acts of 
perjury, long meditated and cautiously 
contrived, are here levelled against the 
life of one man I The judge, in pass¬ 
ing sentence on Anne Rooney, ob¬ 
served, “ Your attack!* on the life of 
Archibald Sly does not appear to have 
been the only one. In fact, there is 
yet a mystery in the whole proceeding.” 

Yes, there is a mystery; but when 
we find it confessed by the chief per¬ 
jurer in the second case, that Ais charge 
against Sly was never made until after 
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the priest had been preparing him for 
eonfessiont it is not difficult to say of 
what character that mystery is. A case 
upon record will cast some light upon it, 

At the Cork Assizes, March 20. 
1834, Wiiliam Wright was indicted 
for the thurdcr of Daniel Crane, by 
shooting him with a loaded pistol, in 
the month of January preceding. 

The accused had been engaged in 
seizing two cows belonging to the man 
said to be murdered. A regular array 
of witnesses was produced, to prove that 
the prisoner, without any provocation, 
shot at and killed the deceased. At last 
the priest. Father Burke, was put into 
the boxy when Mr. Jackson cross- 
examined him as follows :— 

“ Rev. Mr. liurke cross-examined.—I 
knew the deceased ; 1 did not know him 
to be the most riotous man in the coun¬ 
try ; I did not hear he was particularly 
so ; there was a strong feeling and pre¬ 
judice in that part of the country against 
persons engaged in tithes. I'lie prisoner 
was Bridewell keeper at Macroom; heard 
that he w'as attacked for being concerned 
in tithes. I was requested by friends to 
the deceased to retain counsel; but, find¬ 
ing it would make them obnoxious to 
certain individuals, 1 retained them on 
my own account. It was occasioned by 
a letter written to a third party, stating, 
that if a certain professional man was 
engaged, the writer would wash his 
hands out of the business. 

Mr. Jackson.—Who was the writer of 
that letter ? 

Witness.—I would rather be excused 
from giving the name. 

Mr. Jackson;—1 will take no excuse, 
sir; I must have the name from you. 

Witness.—Mr. Ashe, jun. of Ash- 
grove, was the writer, lie is landlord 
to the Cranes. 

Mr. Jackson.—Did you not, sir, pro- 
cure subscriptions through your parish 
to carry on this prosecution 1 

Witness,—Not in my parish. 

Mr. Jackson.—Did you not mention 
this business in the chapel, and solicit 
subscriptions to carry it on 1 

Witness.—1 did not mention it in 
chapel; but 1 went among some friends, 
and made up tlie money to defray the 
expenses. 

Mr. Jacksonif—When did you retain 
tlie last counsel, who is now assisting the 
crown counsel 1 

Witness.—I retained the second coun¬ 
sel this morning ■, I was subpoenaed by 
the deceased’s eldest son. 

Mr. Jackson.—I am now about to put 
a question to you, sir, and 1 request your 
particular attention to it. Upon your oath, 


bad you any conversation on this matter 
with any of the family of the deceased, 
and if so, with whom! 

Witness.—I do not recollect. 

Mr. Jackson,—I call upon you, sir. to 
recollect, and say whether you had not a 
conversation with some of the sons of the 
deceased ? 

Witness {after some hesitation). —1 had. 

Mr. Jackson.—When bad you that 
conversation 1 

W itness.—I think it was on Friday last. 

Mr. Jackson.—And is it possible you 
don’t recollect a conversation that took 
place so recently as Friday 1 Come, state 
with whom you had the conversation, 
and the nature of it ? 

Witness (again hesitating). —1 had a 
conversation with bis son Cornelius. 

Mr. Jackson.—Was it a private con¬ 
versation, or in confession ? 

Witness.—It was a private conversa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Jackson.—Come, then, sir, let us 
have it at once. 

W’itness.—I throw myself on the pro¬ 
tection of the court ns a clergyman. 

Mr. Jackson.—No protection shall be 
afforded you, sir, in this instance. Mad 
you, or had you not, a conversation with 
the deceased's son Cornelius'? 

Witness.—The deceased’s son told me 
that he (Cornelius) had his hand on the 
prisoner's hand before the shot was fired. 
(Great sensation in crurt.) 

Mr. Jackson (with great energy) _On 

your solemn oath, sir, did ho, or did he 
not, tell you that the deceased himself 
had his hand on the prisoner before the 
shot was fired 1 

Witness_He did. (A general excla¬ 

mation throughout the court followed this 
admission.) 

Mr. Jackson_I am done with you, 

sir !—you may go down. 

When the sensation which this dis¬ 
covery excited had ceased, counsol for 
the crown addressed the court, and stated 
that bad they been aware of the testimony 
then given, they would not have pro¬ 
ceeded on the capital charge; but, under 
present circumstances, they felt bound to 
give evidence to prove manslaughter. 

Samuel Vignolles, Esq. —I am a police- 
magistrate. I recollect the inquest held 
on deceased, and attended it. 1 bad con¬ 
versations with the country people ; the 
Ilev. Mr. Burke was there. I endea¬ 
voured to procure the attendance of the 
friends of the deceased early in the pro¬ 
ceeding. I discovered the sons had been 
there; and I sent parties of police for 
them, and they returned without them. 
I called On the parties to produce the 
coat, waistcoat, and shirt. The waist¬ 
coat and shirt were produced ; but great 
objection was made by Mr. Burke to the 
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production of. the coat, A coat was pro* 
d&c6d, but none of the marks were on it 
^at I sought; the one produced did not 
correspond with the size and figure of 
deceased. The non-appearance of the 
younger son was caused by Mr. Burke, 
who sent him away. Mr. B. attended 
there throughout. One son remained. 
I examined the wrist of the man after 
exhumation, and saw the mark of powder. 
It appeared to me that the pistol must 
hare been close to the deceased when it 
went off; for there was an indented cir¬ 
cular space on the wrist, which appeared 
to have been produced by the pistol. 

Mrs. Sarah Letitia Haynes sworn,-— 
There was money due by deceased to 
my late husband ; it never was paid or 
settled for in any way. I employed the 
prisoner to execute decrees on my return 
from the court-house. I had a conversa¬ 
tion with the prisoner, who asked me for 
permission to takl promissory notes from 
the deceased. 1 had twice renewed the 
decrees, and I offered to take the debt 
at five shillings a-week. 1 closed two 
hundred accounts, and never found an 
error in my husband's books. 

The defence having closed, the chief- 
justice addressed the jury in the most 
indignant terms at the conduct exhibited 
before them on the trial; and, after dwell¬ 
ing in the most eloquent terms on the 
narrow escape the man had had, and how 
near they (the court and jury) were in 
commiitiiig a murder by taking away the 
life of an innocent man, his lordship 
concluded by saying, that he often re¬ 
gretted not having the power of making 
the witnesses change places with the 
accused. 

The jury, without a'moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, returned a verdict of 'Not Guilty, 
which gave great satisfaction.” 

No one can read, this most instruc¬ 
tive story without seeing, at once, how 
completely, in every case in which the 
priests choose to interfere, they make 
the affair their own; get up the evi¬ 
dence ; tutor the witnesses; suppress 
or colour the facts as may best suit 
their purpose ; and that purpose ever 
is, to get some one whose presence is 
inconvenient to them put out of the 
way. 

In this Cork case, one of the func¬ 
tionaries «f the law was levying for a 
simple debt. But he was obnoxious 
to the Papists, because he often levied 
for tithes also. Therefore a scuffle 
takes place; a pistol, which his assail¬ 
ant tries to wrest from hirib, goes off in 


the struggle, dnd the obstructor gets 
Icilied. AU (Ait the priest knew i and 
yet, knowing it all, this minister of re¬ 
ligion sets to work, by suppressing 
evidence, and distorting facts, fo get 
an innocent man hanged for mttrder ! 

And it is into these peopled hands 
that we are now called upon to sur¬ 
render Ireland. O’Connell “ does not 
ask,—he dewands, justice for Ireland 
and that justice is to consist, for this 
session, of two things, first, the taking 
the whole police force of Ireland out of 
the hands of the magistracy, and the 
placing it in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment, i. e., in the hands of O’Connell 
and the priests; secondly, the,erection 
of Popish dbrporations in all the towns, 
by which means Popish juries, and 
none other, would always be ready to 
try all those causes. And thus, with 
all the policemen round his house at 
the beck and call of the priest, and 
with the jury which is to do him jus¬ 
tice selected by an officer nominated 
by the Popish clergy,—what proba¬ 
bility would a poor Prote.stant farmer, 
like Archibald Sip, have of escaping 
the toils which were laid for him on 
every side ? 

But surely the House of Lords will 
not thus abandon the poor Protestants 
of Ireland to the tender mercies of 
Rome. It is to that assembly, and to 
that alone, under God, that we can 
now look; and to tliem we do look, 
and with some degree of confidence. 
If the Peers of England fail us in this 
extremity,Ireland is lost to Protestant¬ 
ism, and is lost to England. 

And is this a moment in which to 
talk, as some half-hearted Conserva¬ 
tives do, of “ not wishing to raise the 
no-Poperp cry ?” W’hat does any 
one, even among the most zealous, of 
the opponents of Popery, wish to do, 
but to warn the nation of real, practical 
danger, arising from the prevalence of 
Popery; and to set the legislative and 
the executive on their guard against it? 
Are we to see the power of tt»e jJtiests 
daily increasing, and that power openly 
directed against the very lives of inno¬ 
cent Protestants,—and yet be silent, 
or speak, if at all, with .a gentle ac¬ 
cent and a measured tone? Are tite 
facts above narrated true, or Xioil And' 
if they are true, what latiguage can be 
too decided in reference to them ? 
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•“ Ille Eoo-” 

ViROiLius Maiio, or somebody else in his name. 


I. 

I AM the man, who, on the dying day 
Of February, in this year of Leap 
(ITie yeai; when maids may venture on the step 
Of shewing gentlemen the proper way 
To woo), wrote what I tliink I have a right to say, 
Were two fair sonnets, which, upon the page* 
Closing the March of FitASEa’s pilgrimage, 
Were to the public given in due ariuy ; 

And therefore it is quite correct, 1 think. 

That wliat I did a month ago I now 
Should, although bound not to it by a vow 
For the effusion of most Christian ink. 

Repeat, and write two sonnets : but — sans doubt, 
I have no notion what they ’ll be about. 


II. 

Hut one of them is finished — so that’s done, 

Concluded, and its fourteen lines are o’er — 

I now am bound only to fourteen more 
(Or ten, for four are going, or have gone) : 

My labour, therefore, will be small, or none. 

But what shall be the matter of my song '{ 

That shall we find as we proceed along. 

Reader and writer gaily jogging on. 

Be not fatigued, kind friend ! the close is near; 

Scon sinks my sonnets’ sun in evening cool. 

Soon its last tones will melt upon thine ear, 

Like dying swan-notes on the mantling pool. 

Oh, gentle reader I have I brought thee here. 

That 1 may hail thee as an April Fool ? 

‘ M. O’D. 

Marshall Thompson’s, Cavendish Square, 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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UNION OF PAPISTS AND DISSENTERS TO ACHIEVE THE DISUNION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Among the rare phenomena of the day 
in which we live, are the strange unions 
that are formed in our country. We 
have political unions, trades’ unions, 
Protestant unions, and, last and not 
least, the voluntary unions. We can 
excuse all but the last. The Dissenters 
of Britain profess their unlimited ab¬ 
horrence of all union between the 
Church and the State. They point to 
America as a perfect paradise under 
the influence of the voluntary system, 
though stifi' facts have falsified almost 
all their assertions; and they refer back 
to Britain as pressed down by the in¬ 
cubus of a sfate-church, as disgraced 
by the unholy union that subsists be¬ 
tween the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power; and they profess that they are 
willing to bear the brand of dissent, to 
be tolerated^ to endure grievances, &c. 
rather than contaminate themselves and 
their faith by having any connexion 
with a parliament in which an infidel 
or Papist may be found, or with a royal 
patron who may not see the many 
beauties of Independency. From these 
pretensions, it might be expected that, 
among the Dissenters, there exists a 
sensitive and a shrinking retirement 
from all that are unentitled to the 
fellowship of Christianity, a thorough 
separation from the more earthly ele¬ 
ments of human society, a universal 
reprobation of the proffered counsel or 
pecuniary resources of Popery and in¬ 
fidelity. One must in charity presume, 
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that the men who exclaim loudest 
against the Church for allying herself 
to the State, are characterised and en¬ 
nobled by a companionship with the 
high realities of eternity, and a holy 
contempt of the grosser matters of 
earth, which justly admit of their 
holding assize and passing judgment 
on the ecclesiastical establishments of 
Britain. How surprised must all our 
right-thinking readers feel, when we 
announce that, in this paper, we are 
to adduce proofs, such as must satisfy 
a judge on the bench, or a jury in the- 
box, of practice being directly opposed 
to theory in this matter among the 
great mass of Dissenters. Principle 
bids them reprobate the union of the 
Church with a thing so unholy as the 
State; but expediency commands them 
to unite themselves with infidels and 
Papists, and the unholiest of the earth, 
to accomplish their darling purposes. 
It is, they say, most unchristian for the 
Church to take the unchristened money 
and endowments of the state; but it is 
most Christian for Independents and 
Baptists to take the joint-stock contri¬ 
butions of Arians and Socinians, to 
enable 'them to abolish church-rates 
and tithes. When the Church calls 
upon the State to patronise, protect, 
and endow, Dissenters cannot find 
terms strong enough to express their 
displeasure at the unholy intercourse ; 
when Socinians and Prists unite with 
them to pull dewn the Church, we hear 
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many a shout raised over buried dis¬ 
tinctions and prostrated illiberality. 
In a wwd, whatever the Chulrch is Or 
does’ts alwniinabJy wrong; whatever 
a Dissenter is or does must be essen¬ 
tially right: and thus, in the “ march 
of iiitellect,” and in the “ flowing ma¬ 
jesty of the people,” and in the voca¬ 
bulary of Whig-Radical ministers of 
state, “ Church ” is beginning to be a 
term expressive of every evil, and 
“ Dissent ” or “ I’opery ” the name for 
every Christian virtue. Now, we are 
pre|)ared to prove that Dissenters have 
much need to take the beam out of 
their own eyes, before they attempt to 
take the‘«!ofe out of the t.ye of the 
Church—that their professions of purity 
are in the inverse ratio of their practices 
—and tliat, after a mature considera¬ 
tion, the church is in the habit of keep¬ 
ing better and more select company 
than her rival, dissent. If there be 
any truth in the adage, “ A man is 
known by the company he keeps,” a 
church wilt come under the same cate¬ 
gory, and experience the i.ssues of the 
same test. Another notion very fre¬ 
quently broached by Dissenters is, that 
there is still too much popery in the 
Church of England, and that they alone 
are wholly exempt from this leaven. 
We do not feel at liberty to enter into 
the theology of the question. We 
merely state our experience, when we 
maintain that the masterly,unanswered, 
and unanswerable works against Popery, 
and in defence of Protestantism, have 
issued chiefly from the Church of Eng¬ 
land, and that the companions, the 
proteges, the chad jutors of Dissenters 
of the nineteenth century, without any 

i jrotest on their part, have been the 
i^apists. These are two facts; our 
readers may deduce the inferences they 
please, and coincide with Dissenters if 
they feel at liberty, when they boldly 
allege that all the Popery is in the 
Church of England, and all the Pro¬ 
testantism among themselves. 

But we are satisfied to bring the 
conduct of Dissenters in the nineteenth 
century to the adjudication of those 
inflexible witnesses, plain unvarnished 
&t*ts. We will, therefore, in the first 
place, call the attention of our readers 
to a few extracts from the periodical 
Dissenting magazines, which must be 
regarded as possessed of no inconsider¬ 
able weight, when we bear in mind that 
are the representative opinions of 
(he bodies to wiiich th^y belong. In 


fact, the difference between the Church 
of England and the Dissenters is briefly 
this:—iTbe Church of England has 
thirty-nine immovable articks, to which 
her ministers may be referred back when 
they depart from the faith; whereas the 
Dissenters have something short of 
thirty-nine magazines, which are the 
thermometers of the body, indicating 
their feelings, and embodying the un¬ 
restrained fancies that constitute the 
frishion of the “ interest” every month. 
We dip into the Corigre^ational Ma¬ 
gazine. In the number that preceded 
the 4lh of October, the day on which 
Protestant ministers agreed to comme¬ 
morate the third centenary of (he Re¬ 
formation, we find the following words, 
p.577: 

“ We sincerely trust that the utmost 
care will be taken to avoid exaggerated 
and unauthorised statements respecting 
the extent to wliich the Holy Scriptures 
are withheld from the people by the 
Church of Homo.” 

Ilow much is this wary warning 
called for 1 The Church of Rome has 
witliheld, and now virtually withholds, 
in consequence of licenses to be ob¬ 
tained and inquisitors to be consulted, 
the Bible from tlie people. The creed 
of Pius IV.; the canon of the com¬ 
mittee of the Council of Trent; the 
admission of Drs. Murray and Troy, 
before the parliament of Britain, that 
the bull, ^Unigenitus, which anathe¬ 
matises and condemns tlie idea that 
the laity have a right to read the 
scriptures, was a law of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland,—all prove 
this. Why is the editor of the Congre¬ 
gational so afraid that Papists should 
be misrepresented ? Why so anxious 
to protect and exculpate them ? The 
reply and the rea-son are found in the 
same number, where it is admitted 
" that Dissenters have united with 
Roman Catholics in .efforts to rid 
themselves of the unjust ascendency 
of the established church.” Allies are 
entitled to ilie protection and the coun¬ 
tenance of those that call them in. 
The procedure is, tlierefiwe, consistent 
enough with the first step, in entering 
into union with the Roman Catholics, 
and in determining to fight side by side, 
and under a common Imtiner. 

In the same journal, in an artick 
headed “ Sketches on tlie Coast of 
Syria,” the writer observes : 

“ The monk took on opportunity to 
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introduce a description of the points of 
difference between usond the (Roman) 
Catliolics. On the point of works, on 
which the (Roman) Catholics are so much 
misrepresented, he said all was of the groce 
of God—the power to do them, and to 
merit the reward which God has pro¬ 
mised. If our discussion tended to no 
other end, I hojie it answered that of 
shewing mj omiable opponent that dif¬ 
ferences oj opinUm need not quench 
charity." 

Here is another attempt to soften 
down the doctrines which the re¬ 
formers declared to be destructive of 
man’s eternal interests, and an asser¬ 
tion that the matters at issue between 
Protestants and Papists are mere “ mat¬ 
ters of opinion and all, no doubt, to 
render Papists less objectionable as 
fellow-labourers and allies." 

We now turn to anollier influential 
organ of dissent, the Eclectic lieview ; 
and in it we read the following encou¬ 
ragement to the “ interest" to unite 
with Papists in prosecuting their com¬ 
mon good : 

“ It is impossible to deny that there 
has sprung up within tlje pide of the 
Romish church, especially in Protestant 
countries, a religion culling itself the 
Catholic, but difleriiig widely indeed 
from Pope^ 3 ^ In our own country, the 
English (Roman) Catholic has always 
differed from the genuine Roman Ca¬ 
tholic. I'he very soil would seem to 
have exerted a modifying influence upon 
the exotic superstition of the .south.” 

The writer manifests a sad ignorance 
of the history of his own country, and 
the modifying influence of.sw'/on Mary, 
Bonner, &c., the fires of Smjihfield, &c., 
burning of llidley and Latimer, tkc. 

“ The theological reasons assigned for 
excluding English and Irish (Roman) 
Catholics from political privileges, have 
served but to create prejudice against 
theological verities.” 

Here the same ili.sposition to repre¬ 
sent Popery in blander aspect, and to 
restrain Christians from wondering at 
orthodox Dissenters uniting with them, 
is exhibited. 

We must next turn to ibe Sunday 
School Magazine, a periodical of very 
extensive circulation among the Dis¬ 
senters of England, and regarded as 
expressing the sentiments of a consi¬ 
derable section of their body. In the 
review of a work entitled Lives of 
Eminent Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
we find the following statement: 

VOL. XIII. NO. I.XXVII. 


" So great has been the prejudice in 
Englantf against the pope, and against 
the system of which he is the supreme 
bead, that there has been engendered a 
hereditary distaste for whatever smells of 
Popery or of Rome. We trust a more 
liberal feeling is now becoming infused. 
It is certain Popery is not now the 
bugbear it was wont to be." 

We believe the leading managers of 
the Sunday School Union have ex¬ 
pressed their regret at the appearance 
of this article, after the remonstrances 
of an ofTencled Christian community had 
accumulated upon them ; but still the 
article in question, with which too 
much of tlie work is in uuispn, indi¬ 
cates the ifpirit and the sentiments of 
its conductor. 

The Christian Advocate, another or¬ 
gan of the Dissenters, speaking of the 
celebration of the 4th of October last, 
makes the following observation : 

“ There is too much reason for be¬ 
lieving that the churches of the esta¬ 
blishment were the scenes of more tlian 
usual hypocrisy.” 

The writer of tlie article from which 
this is extracted merges all considera¬ 
tion of the inestimable benefits com¬ 
memorated on the 4th of October, and 
directs all the feelings of his readers 
against the Churcb ; and appears to 
wish the Dissenting body to believe 
that a day for (he commemoration of 
the destruction of the establishment 
would be a consummation far more 
devoutly to be wished for. 

We would next call the attention of • 
our readers to the tliird number of the 
Edinburgh Voluntary Miigazine,Vi\i\c\\ 
contains an account of the meeting of 
the “Young Men’s Voluntary Associa¬ 
tion." It is slated that the chair was 
taken by the Rev. Mr. Halley, of the 
Secession chapel at Leith, the same 
gerilleinan that said grace at the 
“ O’Connell feed." Tlie magazine 
proceeds to state, that the Rev. James 
Berwick, in addressing the meeting, 
had occasion to allude to the name of 
O’Connell, 

“ And,” continues the editor, “ the 
loud and.continued applause with which 
the name of the agitator was received, 
was abundant evidence of the fact that 
Scotland is not to he deceived by the 
canting ‘ No Po])ery ’ cry, which is at 
present rung in our ears.” 

In tlie Glasgow Voluntary Magazine 
we find the following sentiments : 
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“ Is tliers not matter of high gratifi¬ 
cation in the fact, that the man who may 
be regarded as the virtual representative 
of seven millions is an avowed voluntary ? 
Popery is no longer Popery when 

IT DECI.ARES ON THE SIOE OF VOLUN¬ 
TARYISM.” 

After these, we cannot but refer 
to some of the Dissenters’ sermons, 
preached or piiblislied on the comme¬ 
moration of the Reformation. Some 
of them protest against the severities 
which are visited on Popery, and others 
pronounce the Popish church and the 
English church equally entitled to the 
lender mercies of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In a sermon preached in a Dis¬ 
senting chapel not one hufidred miles 
from Bath, the preacher condemned all 
opponents of the Papacy as religious 
trampers; and stated in the pulpit, 
though he concealed it from the press, 
that the Church of England was related 
to the Church of Home, exactly as the 
tadpole is related to the toad. 

These, then, are the opinions of the 
Dissenting press on the nature of 
Popery. They do most certainly esta¬ 
blish tlie position, that the Dissenters 
of tlie nineteenth century have begun 
to feel a peculiar attachment to Popery, 
an anxiety to soften down its more 
monstrous dogmas, and to commend a 
persecuted and inofiensive sister to tlie 
kind and Cliristian sympathies of their 
disisenting friends. 

The question will now be asked, 
To what, extent have these feelings been 
illustrated, and these views developed, 
in actual practice '{ W'e are prepared 
with satisfactory and conclusive replies 
to this question. 

Last year an institution, calling itself 
the “ Protestant Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Religious Liberty,” celebrated 
its anniversary in London. There were 
present many Dissenting reverends, of 
great repute in their respective “ in- 
tere.st.s.” The person most conspicuous 
on the platform, most roundly and 
loudly cheered, was Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq., M.P. It cannot be pleaded in 
this ca.se that the Popish agitator was 
present in his civil capacity, absurd as 
the distinction must appear to every 
reflecting mind, as the society is ex¬ 
clusively for the protection of religious 
liberty, and its name, too, “ Proti slant.” 
Now this remarkable coalition unques¬ 
tionably proves, either that the Papists 
have come down nearer to tlie Dis- 
senteis, wliicli, in the ca.se of an 


unchangeable and infallible church, is 
impossible, or that tiie Dissenters have 
vastly approximated to the Papists; 
which is the fact, as the sequel of our 
statement will demonstrate. 

Again, not twelve months ago, se¬ 
veral well-known Dissenting ministers 
waited on Daniel O’Connell, M.P,, in 
order to concert measures to relieve 
the Church of England from her infidel 
and earthly companion,the State. What 
kind creatures these men must be I 
They are quite willing to unite them¬ 
selves with Socinians, Infidels, and 
Papists, if they can only succeed in 
putting an end to any similar existing 
or possible union on the part of the 
Church. The honourable member for 
Dublin received the deputation with 
the utmost courtesy, and congratulated 
them that at length the time was come 
when Christians could meet togetlier 
to accomplish great national benefits, 
without quarrelling about the little mat¬ 
ters on which they differed. One of the 
miuister.s then present, to whom had 
been imparted more liberally tlie gift, 
of discerning .spirits, stated, not many 
days afterwards, that the words of 
O’Connell, the child, the slave, the 
representative of Popery and Popish 
priests, made “ the flesh creep on his 
bones,” and awakened in his mind the 
deep conviction that it was unholy 
work in which he was engaged, and 
equally unholy company to whom be 
iiad been introduced. We have not 
yet done with facts. A meeting of tlie 
Bradford Auxiliary to the Bible Society 
took place in that town, on the 4tli of 
October. During the meeting ilieRev. 
J. Wood, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, was called upon to address 
the audience. In the course of his 
speech, he made some allusions to the 
opposition which Popery has univer¬ 
sally displayed against the free circu¬ 
lation of the sacred volume, A Baptist 
minister ro.se up and insisted on the 
speaker being called to order, on ac¬ 
count of his uncharitably enough al¬ 
luding to Popery. I'lie Popish priest, 
and a con,siderable tail of the “ finest 
pisaritry ” attached to him, cheered 
their reverend Baptist brother, and 
groaned down Mr. Wood; in which 
last demonstration the Baptist minister 
lustily joined. Several ministers of the 
Clmrch stated that the proof of Mr. 
W'ood’s strongest assertions was to be 
found in a circumstance which bad 
recently occurred in their own town. 
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A few Protestants, feeling vexed that 
tlie Roman Catholics of the place had 
no Bibles, and aware that the poor 
creatures dare not retain in their pos¬ 
session the authorised editiori, circu¬ 
lated among them many hundred 
Douay Bibles; but these they declared 
the priest of Bradford look away from 
his benighted people, and disposed of 
them to greater advantage than some 
of his brethren in Ireland, who usually 
burn them. Another Baptist minister, 
seated on the platform, and acquainted 
with the whole circumstance, was pub¬ 
licly appealed to; but lie distinctly 
refused io testify to what he knew to 
be incontrovertible facts. I'lie Church- 
people were so convinced that the 
Papists and Dissenters were co-ope¬ 
rating, that they formed themselves 
into a “ Church Bible Society,” and 
left the Dissenters, and their allies, the 
Papists, to concert such measures as 
their united wisdom should approve. 
This, we tliink, is no slight evidence of 
that compact which galliers acce.ssioris 
every day from very opposite quarters, 
and which, comjjosed as it is of the 
most heterogeneous elements, exerts its 
united power to dismantle and break 
down those ecclesiastical estahlish- 
menfs, which, with all their faults, 
have been the glory of Britain and the 
bulwark of her best Christianity. 

But facts illustrative of this mon¬ 
strous coalition are so many, that the 
fear of wearying our readers, and this 
alone, constrains us to select the rno-t 
prominent. The subject is, however, 
so remarkable, and so peculiar to the 
times, that it deserves to be put 
clearly and emphatically forward, that 
Dissenlcr.s, on the one hand, niay sec 
and retrace their course, and that 
Churchmen, on tlie other, may ascer¬ 
tain on which side the most unholy 
union exists. 

A meeting of the Anti-slavery Society 
was held last year in Mount Zion cha¬ 
pel, at Birmingham, and on the plat¬ 
form and in the body of the meeting 
tlierc were many Dissenting ministers 
and laymen. About a quarter of an 
hour after the commencement of the 
meeting, Mr. O’Connell entered the 
chapel, and, it is slated in the re¬ 
port, was received with loud cheers. 
Mr. Sturge, a Quaker, in the course 
of his speech, turned round to O’Con¬ 
nell, and, amid the cheers of the raeet- 
mg, congratulated the “ main joint in 
the tail” on his succe.ssful labours,and 


wished “ that Providence might long 
spare him, in all his peaceable eflTorts to 

[ trocure a full and perfect freedom for 
lis country; and, when called away 
from the theatre of his exertions, that 
he might receive that reward which was 
reserved for the righteous.” {Cheers.) 
After this gentleman, the Rev. J. Angel 
James, one of the leading men of the 
Independents, rose from his seat, and 
moved, not that D. O’Connell might be 
respectfully removed from the meeting, 
and that the preceding orator might be 
censured for asserting, in the face of 
a thousand facts to the contrary, that 
O'Connell was among “ the peaceful 
and the righloous”—not at all, but that 
the petiticA just adopted be entrusted 
to the members for tlie town for pre¬ 
sentation to parliament, and that “ Dan. 
O’Coni ell, Esq.be respectfully request¬ 
ed to siqiport it 1” Is ibis the sliriuking 
from Popery lliat the old Non-Cons w ere 
in the habit of exemplifying? Oli, Mr. 
Angel James, it cannot have been thy 
good angel that suggested these things 1 
It will not do to deal so unmercifully 
by the Church of England, while trans¬ 
actions like these are among your ex¬ 
ploits, and meetings and sentiirients, 
such as are those of Zion Chapel, 
displayed under the benignant smiles 
of your sanction. 

In connexion with the above, lliough 
geographically disconnected, we must 
refer briefly to a meeting that took ])lacc 
in Dr. Ileugh’s chapel at (ilasgow, on 
the subject of American slavery. Many 
Dissenters, luiiiisters and laymen, were 
present. When the report alluded in 
terms of approbation to the services of 
O’Comiell, loud and simultaneous 
cheers rose from every part of the 
assembly. Many allusions were rnatie 
to that individual by the speakers. 
One speech wo must not jiass by. 
Dr. lliicliie, of the Poltenovv chapel, 
who cannot have yet recovered from 
the severe chastisement he received 
from a leading article of a late Times, 
and whom we would therefore gladly 
spare, did not truth demand our atten¬ 
tion to him, in a speech full of fun, 
as his speeches in places of worship 
usually (U-e, uttered the following mag¬ 
niloquent sentence : “ThegreatD’Con- 
nell is the advocate and the friend of 
matt and of treedom.” The whole 
meeting, composed of Dissenters, was 
much refreshed by bearing O’Couiiell 
and Popery recompensed, in the eu¬ 
logies of Di.ssenling ministers, for tlie 
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Tough handling he and his failh had 
recently encountered in the d'mouc- 
ments and the facts adduced by Pro¬ 
testant churchmen. 

A dis.seriting minister at Bristol re¬ 
cently stated that he would as soon see 
his people; entering the f'hurch of Itome 
as entering the ('huTch of England. 
Anotlioi Uissetiler distinctly stated, that 
if the Church of Rome was the beast, 
the C'hurch of England was the shadow 
of the beast. Now, we do not complain 
of Dissenters entcTtaining these senti¬ 
ments, but we do complain of their 
shewing more attacliment and favour 
to Popery than to the (.'hurch ol' Eng¬ 
land, when, according to their own 
statements, they regard both as upon 
a par. 

When certain distinguished indivi¬ 
duals held a meeting at Brighton, for 
the purpose of stating the dangers that 
surrounded the Protestant church in 
Ireland, and of calling upon the people 
of this country to contriVnite to the 
support of a suftering, but deserving 
clergy, a Dissenting minister stood for¬ 
ward to defend the I’apists of Ireland, 
and to abate and retard the feeling 
against Popery dial was gathering 
among English Protestants. (.)ne would 
think that there was little need of yiour- 
ing into that cup of liberalism, of which 
too many Protestants have drunk, any 
additional opiate. This gendeman, 
however, conceived tliat his friends, 
Drs. Murray and Troy, rt hoc fitmiis 
onme, were niisrepicsenled, and that, 
by tbrow'ing down the gauntlet in their 
defence, he might earn golden opinions 
and additional iin])eHis to the voluntary 
cause from those to whom he did so 
gallant and disinterested service. 

At a meeting of a Bible Society, 
lately held at the east end of l.ondon, 
a clergyman made some allusions to 
Popery, and its inbred antipathy to 
the Word of (iod ; and the Dissenting 
ministers upon the yilalforin insisted 
that be should either tuake uo reference 
to Pojiery, or sit down and be silent. 
The clergyman preferred the latter; 
and thereby the good understanding 
tliat subsists between Papists and Dis¬ 
senters was uninterrupted. 

One more striking fact on this sub¬ 
ject, and we leave the matter to the 
meditations of our readers. Not many 
months ago, the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul¬ 
livan visited Perth, and demonstrated 
the iniquities of the Popish priests of 
Ireland by facts so decisive, and reason¬ 


ings so strong, that every honest man 
became convinced that the concessions 
successively made to the priests of Ire¬ 
land ought for ever to be put a stop to. 
The Dissenting ministers of Perth, how¬ 
ever, could not stand the painful spec¬ 
tacle of seeing their friends and fellow- 
labourers, the six millions of Irish 
voluntaries, represented in their true 
and undi.sguised colours; and deter¬ 
mined to put forward all the excul¬ 
patory evidence wliich they calculated 
on the Dissenters of Perth being as 
able as tlicy were willing to swallow. 
Anti-Protestant meetings were adver¬ 
tised to be lield in the Secession cb.a- 
pels; crowds ailcnded ; O’Sullivan and 
the clergy of the three eslablislimcnts, 
were liberally reproached and abused 
to prepare the audience for tlic vindi¬ 
cation of Papists that was to follow. 
We cannot go into the detail.s of the 
meetings, which rung with the sympa¬ 
thising eloquence of Perthshire volun¬ 
tary ministers. We can only stale that 
the Dissenters were so ])leased with 
tlie excellences of [’opeiy, as exiiibited 
in the orations of their ministers, that 
they got over their “ hereditary dis¬ 
taste,” and went in shoals to the other¬ 
wise thin Popish chapel of the place. 
Tlie priest, deligliled with tlie issue, 
“ gat men singers and women singers,” 
concentrated his best energies, and so 
jileased and so fascinated liis new 
auditors, that they became stationary 
converts, and gave very substantial 
evidence of the union of Dissent witli 
Popery. In vain tiie Secession minister 
pointed to his empty pews, and, ujider 
die influence of the terrific spectacle, 
began to mutter a few things about 
“ departing from the fiiilb,” “ the errors 
of Popery,” fkc. Tlie pcojile believed 
him wlien be spoke so favourably of 
Popery, and they did not come to hear 
his too late rcinoiislrances. Nothing 
will cure the umnia of many of our 
Dissenters iu favour ofsiifl’eritig Po|)ery, 
till this result comes to be more exten¬ 
sively realised, and crowded mass- 
houses stand beside empty meeling- 
boiises. 

In Edinburgh, it is well known, two 
Dissenting ministers graced the dinner 
given to O’Connell, and implored—as, 
indeed, was much wanted — a blessing 
on the company. Whatever part of 
die country we enter, whatever meet¬ 
ings of Dissenters we visit, we hear of 
or see their gtxiwing partialities to 
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But there is one remarkable proof 
of this spirit, which we cannot pass by. 
Have the Dissenters sent any petitions 
to parliament against the grant that is 
annually made to the Homan Catholic 
College of M aynoolh ? This institu¬ 
tion inculcates principles which sap 
the foundations of morality, and with¬ 
draw the loyalty of the future priests 
of Ireland. It sends forth, at our ex¬ 
pense, numbers of Popish priests every 
year, to innoculate and wield the fierce 
democracy of Ireland. It has been 
petitioned against by the clergy of the 
Church, but lias it not been tacitly coun¬ 
tenanced by the Dissenters? Have the 
Dissenters sent up one petition against 
the government grant of lOOO/. per 
annum to ilio Po])ish bishop of New 
South Wales ? They have sent up 
many agtniist any additional grant or 
endowment to the establislicd Church 
of Scotland ; but they a|i|)ear to feel it 
by no means so culpable a deed to 
give endowments to Popery. \\ by is 
this? Do they love Popery more 
than Protestantism ? the doctrines and 
canons of Trent more than the doc¬ 
trines of the Confession of I’aith ? It 
rests with them to give a satisfiu.lory 
explanttlion. Again, have the Dis¬ 
senters protested against the national 
education scheme of Ireland ? Have 
they petitioned against schools kept in 
convents and nunneries, altars erected 
and mass celebrated in some of the 
schools, and Popish catechisms taught 
in others, at the expense of the Pro¬ 
testants of Britain ? They have ap¬ 
plauded the system — they have peti¬ 
tioned for it. Is thin their abhorrence 
of Popery ? Is tfiis the conduct we 
may fairly expect in the men who are 
to reform and restore the Church of 
Engltind ? What explanation can be 
given of the fact, that Dissenters have 
allowed or approved grants and en¬ 
dowments conferred upon Popery, but 
resisted and contested every farthing 
given from a reluctant government to 
the Church of Christ ? There is in this, 
surely, room for explanation — ay, and 
a call for it, too, that must, ere long, 
be answered. The impression we 
must carry away from these facts and 
occurrences is, that Dissenters find less 
to object to in the Church of Rome than 
they find in the Church of England. 

We imjdore Dissenters to pause in 
their infatuated career. We conjure 
them to remember that this same 


O’Connell, their idol and their ad¬ 
vocate, has uttered the ominous words, 

“ Let us settle the Church first, and then 
we can easily manage the Dissenters.” 

To strengthen the observations wc 
have made, we would wind up our re¬ 
marks by two admissions from their own 
body. The Rev. T. Blundell, formerly 
a Dis.sentingminister,and nowaclergy- 
rnan of llie established church, states 
that, before he joined the estal)lishment, 
he attended a meeting of the Eccle¬ 
siastical Knowledge Society ; and he 
says, “ Though many eminent Dis¬ 
senters were ])roseuf, and advocated 
the society, 1 was yet sliocked and di.s- 
gusted at their proceeding.s :• I sliould 
call it a society for the ].uu|.iagatioii of 
infidelity, scoffing,”Kc. And yet the.se 
are the men wlio rail at the (ihurch, 
and its wickedness in accepting the 
oounteiuincc of the Stan;. 

In a letter dated Camhorwell, .Ian, 

13,1 <130, and signed .loseph )rons. pas¬ 
tor of the drove Independent chapel, 
there are the following words, addressecl 
to the editor of tlic SUimhird: — 

“ You will, perhaps, uonder wlion I 
inform you tliat I luive beeti ceosiirod 
for thi.s oxpre.s.sion of brotlierly love 
(/,. e. hi.s contribution to tlio distressed 
Irish clergy) by some of llio.se Dis^ 
senters who set tliemselve.s in iUTiiy 
against the Episcajiul church, while they 
join afflnitv with Ariatis, Socinians, and 
other infidels—yea, and with Paiosi s ; 
a holy alliance, to be sure. * • » ] 

fear the tinio is not far distant w'hen 
tliose who have helped forward Popish 
ascendencfi will reap the result of their 
liberality, or liberalism, in the forfeiture 
of those religious privileges which they 
now enjoy.” 

Thus we have adduced evidence 
from the accredited organs of dissent, 
evidence from the pnhlic meetings of 
Dissenters, evidence from the lijis of 
some of their own ministers, that many 
— yes! a majority—have entered into 
a coalition with Popery and Papists. 
Tliere are, nevertheless, not a few ex¬ 
ceptions—there is a remnant on whom 
the mantle of Owen and Howe has 
fallen ; but there are, alas 1 too many 
who merge the minister in the politi¬ 
cal partisan, anil their religion in their 
dissent. It is high time for these men 
to remove themselves, first, from all 
union with Popery, and then to suggest 
to the Ch irch what plans they con¬ 
ceive calculated to do her good. 
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W E remember a conversation at Dres¬ 
den, many years a^o, when an English 
poet of some eminence, who was not 
then thoroughly master of the German 
language, declared his disappointment 
on reading ll)is drama. “ Verse, how¬ 
ever sonorous,’' said he, “ will not 
constitute poetry. How can you ac¬ 
count for the great man admitting 
passages so low-toned and common¬ 
place a-! tliese?” “ Acfi, mein Gott!” 
exclaimed a (ierman professor, rather 
nettled at the imputation, ^'f!U7iz geiviss 
Kitrdt ( s fait Fkiss gdlian that is to 
say, “no doubt it was done iiiten- 
tionuUi/.'’ 

In this accidental reinavh, as ap¬ 
plied to Goethe, we think there is 
much good criticism ; for if jtassages 
low-lon(‘d and prosaic do occur in any 
of his writings, ccrtiunly this cotdcl not 
have ha’ppeiicd from want of sunicicnl 
vourr to raise them, flesides, nndli- 
farioiis and diversified as were Ids la¬ 
bours (vvoi'ks of science not excepted), 
we believe that on every occasion, even 
in the composition of the most trifling 
fragment, he acted (like Word.sworth) 
on some peculiar |)rinciple or system, 
of which he would ha ve considered it 
f|nite beneaiti bis digidty to aflbrd any 
collateral explanation. 

Touching llie said tpialificalion of 
dignity, surely no one ever knew bel¬ 
ter how to retain it in his conduct and 
demeanour than Goethe; or, we sliould 
rather say, it was an inherent attribute 
of his character. Those, therefore, who 
imagined that they could obtain his 
faronr hy flattery, or disturb bis a|)- 
parent <piietisni by acrimonious attacks, 
were alike eomjdctely baflled. Of this 
we remember a trifling example, during 
our first interview w’itli him at Weimar. 
We had not the remotest intention to 
flatter, which would have heen absurd 
ami out of place; but on our albiding 
incidentally to the use that bad been 
freely made by others of ideas and 
conceptions, whldi origiiuded solely 
with the author of I'mml, “ Mi'in lieber 
freund," said he, in a tone of tiic most 
perfect. indilTereuce, “ 1 know alt this 
veil enough tih ciidi/ : let us talk rather 
of your ow n literary pursuits, for 1 am 
tired of heaving about mine.’' It may 
seem an odd coinpari.son, but Goellie 
bad, in figure, voice, ami iiianiier, a 
.jj^coiisiderabio resemhlamf.; to the hue 


John Kemble. By those who were 
acquainted with both persons, the re¬ 
mark indeed will not appear odd or 
irrelevant; for Kemble, independently 
of his literary acquirements, possessed 
great originality and decision of cha¬ 
racter, which, had he not obtained emi¬ 
nence as an actor, would assuredly 
have raised him to high rank in some 
other sphere. 

We recollect, as well as if it had 
occurred yesterday, the effect produced 
by the first iip| iearancc of Goethe’s tall, 
gaunt form, allircd in a long, wide, 
blue surtout, as he slowly emerged 
from the interior of hi.s drawing-room. 
It was not an ogpcajonee, but an np- 
porilion. Jolmson lias remarked of 
Biivke, that even an illiterate observer, 
if led into accidentiil couver.sation witli 
him, by stopping to avoid a shower of 
rain, would say, “ This is an extra¬ 
ordinary man.” One look at Goethe’s 
f'eatnre.s, without a word being spoken, 
was enongli to convey the impression 
of his intellectual siqiremacy, of the 
long labours which he had imdergorie, 
of his perfect equanimity and self- 
posses,sion, and of an energy which 
even old age could not repress nor 
overcome. 

In the mind of a great antlior tliorc 
may certainly exist a thorough con¬ 
sciousness of his own powers, without 
the slightest alloy of vanity. A good 
poet, like a good painter, whatever he 
may have achieved, will still admit that 
perfection lies beyond bis reach,and at a 
far distance ; and, the more he has ac¬ 
complished, will he the more acutely 
sensible how much remains to be done. 
In regard to critics in general, tliosc 
especially whose sole occupation con¬ 
sists in cutting np the works of others, 
without being able to produce one 
readable volume of their own inven¬ 
tion, Goethe entertained the most so¬ 
vereign conlompt. And this reminds 
ns, CM passanty of one of his numberless 
epigrams, vvrilleri in the homely but 
forcible style of Swift. VVe can recall 
the substance, lliougb we have not seen 
tile verses for twenty years. We Irans- 
lalc, therefore, entirely from memory : 

“ Vou make a feast; you spread the board 
With all your larder can afford — 

Fish, fowl, and flo-sli; then comes a guest, 
W'ho eats as if he w ere itossesscd, 
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Tears up and hacks your savoury roasts, 
And of his gluttonous prowess boasts. 
Thereafter through the town he goes, 
Resolved your folly to expose. 

In throwing pearls before a swine. 

‘ Your soup w’as thin; austere your wine; 
Your venison was not larded well; 

You had nor truffle nor morelle 
For sauce to capons tough, that looked 
As if with soot and cinders cooked. 

In short, ’tis true, as he's a sintier, 

You know not how to give a dinner.’ 

So croaks the cormorant, and repeats 
llis obloquy to all ho meets. 

Who could such insolence endure ? 

Go hang the dog!—IIi-.’s a Reviiiwtin !" 

Among compositions written on some 
particular principle or system, by far 
the most unmanageable are the con¬ 
cluding parts or continuation of l''(iust; 
respecting wliicli, iiotwitlistamii’.ig liicir 
obvious irony, one iniglit almost say 
that they were “ inicniiontil/i/ ” got up, 
with no belter purpose than that of 
downright iiij^slijirulion, and vvilh a 
[)evfect coiu'ic'lioti that no mortal could 
rightly understand ibem. Not so is it 
with regard to tins dramatic poem of 
TassOy written on a ])artieular pltin, no 
doubt, but wberein the design is clear 
and the execution beautiful. It [ue- 
senls (Joetbe’s conceiitioii of a single 
day spent at “ llelrigiiardo,” the coun¬ 
try-house of Alpbonso, duke of Fer¬ 
rara, vvith no other drumutis pcrsima: 
but the said duke, 'J'orqiiato 'J'asso, a 
stale-secretary named Antonio, and two 
young ladies, namely, I.eonora d’F.ste, 
the duke’s sister, and her friend, the 
(,'ountess Leonora Sam itale. 'I’eebni- 
cally speaking, ibere is little or no 
dramatic acllon. The interest ciiiefly 
hinges on, we cannot say the advc.u- 
iures, but tlie psyi'liologicul phcnomciKt 
arising, williin a space of about twelve 
hours, in the irritable mind of Tasso; 
who, ])laced amid the most amiable, 
kind, and aceoiiqilished society, yet 
contrives to render himself miseralde, 
and to torment or disa[ipoint all those 
by wliom lie is surrounded, more es¬ 
pecially the amiable, sensitive, learned, 
and romantic princess, Leonora, wlio 
has been led to take the greatest in¬ 
terest in llis behalf, and to whom lie is 
fervently though insanely attached. It 
is, in short, an illustration of the poeti¬ 
cal character, as Goethe supjiosed it to 
exist in tiiis justly celebrated author, 
yet most capricious and unhappy of 
beings. 

The story of the twelve hours may 
be compressed iiilo few words, while 


the moral lessons contained in the dia¬ 
logue might serve as texts for long dis¬ 
sertations. Tasso is residing at the 
country-house of his patron, the reign¬ 
ing Duke of Ferrara, who admires his 
writings, treats him as a confidential 
friend, and wishes to retain him in his 
suite, also allowing the poet a liberal 
salary. He is, moreover, represented 
as young and handsome, and as having 
at this period ended, thougli lie has 
not, in llis own opinion, finished liis 
great work, the Gierusaletnmc ; of 
which,- after long delays and hesita¬ 
tion, he presents a manuscript co[)y 
to the duke, wlio receives it with the 
most flattering expressions ci/’ encour¬ 
agement ^nd gratitude, which arc out¬ 
done in clocpieiit praise by his female 
friends, one of whom takes a wreath, 
which she had before placed on liie 
bust of \ irgil, and crowns him with 
laurel. It might be expected, there¬ 
fore, that Tasso would be the most 
prosjrerous, as, according to Goetbe’s 
cotiception, be is the most favoured of 
authors; but the falal discrepancies of 
character between the ntan of the world 
and tiic poet render this imiiossiblc. 
His mind is in a state of perpetual 
vacillation betwixt deep gloom and 
brilliant sunsliinc, betwixt corroding 
suspicion and unbounded coirtidencc, 
betwixt utter desyiondency and exlra- 
vagaiit hopes. The two ladies. Princess 
Leonora d’Este, and her friend, the 
Countess Sanvitale, iire not only ac- 
complislied “blues,” but young and 
beautiful. He writes sonnets addressed 
to both, but at last conceives an attacli- 
ment, amounting to idolatron.s'’ frenzy, 
for the princess, wbicji she unwittingly 
encourages by trouting him as a friend ; 
while the countess, thougli a married 
lady, cherishes a considerable Platonic 
])ailiaiity for the poet. In fact, the 
Iw'O Ivconoras appear as rivals. 

The kind attentions shown him, and 
tlie crowning with laurel, entirely over¬ 
set whatever principles of common 
sense were left; and he becomes as ex¬ 
travagantly vain as be had before been 
retiring and modest, 'rtie |irincess 
had reproved him for these very liabits 
of retirement, and for not cultivating 
the society of friends whose advice 
might be useful; and, acting on lier 
suggestion, be seeks an interview (after 
his coronation) with Antonio, the state 
secretary, a wise and prudent man of the 
world, who treats his vagaries with great 
coldness and,conleinpl. The result is 
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a downright quarrel. Tasso, reckless 
of all consequences, draws his sword, 
and challenges his adversary to mortal 
combat on the spot. This being con¬ 
trary, not only to rules of etiquette in 
the palace, but to the laws of tfie prin¬ 
cipality, Tasso's conduct has rendered 
him liable to imprisonment, or exile; 
but the duke, tliough under the neces¬ 
sity of inflicting some punishment, is 
contented with ordering the delinquent 
to retire to his own apartments, and re¬ 
main there on parole of honour. 

Like all other events, tliis is viewed 
by him in a light the most erroneous; 
and, with tlie bitterest expressions of 
humiliation and wounded pride, he 
tears oflf \iis la irel crown,' and lays 
down his sword. To his morbid mind 
any sentence, however lenient, imply¬ 
ing disapprobation of his conduct, 
■whilst he firmly believes that be is in 
ibe right, appears to be a punislnnent 
the most severe and arbitrary, Tlie 
sudden change from the height of 
prosperity and favour to even the sem¬ 
blance of degradation and re.stnuiit be¬ 
comes as intolerable as the deepest and 
darkest dungeon, with a stinted ])ortion 
of bread and watei'. lie raves and 
desponds aceordingly. All this, how¬ 
ever, might have been got over; lint 
not so bis passionate admiration of the 
princess, on whose iinalleiable favour 
and iifleclion he had been induced to 
rely, by an overstrained application of 
some confidential expressions, in a dia¬ 
logue wliicli occurs at the heginniiig of 
the second act. During Ids so-styled 
captivity, it is proiiosed that he should 
remov# for a short time from Belri- 
gbardo to Romo, or Florence; but pre¬ 
vious to bis departure he obtains an¬ 
other interview with the princess, in the 
course of which, to her utter astonish¬ 
ment, he is led into a vehement decla¬ 
ration, which, of course, is instantly 
followed by a repulse, and this decides 
his fate. Finding that his poetic vi¬ 
sions cannot be realised in this world, 
he is reduced to abject despondency, 
and, like tlie storm-beat mariner,clings 
to the rock on which his vessel split,— 
or, in plain language, to the wise and 
prudent Antonio, against whom he had 
vowed implacable vengeance, and whom 
he had accused of being his worst 
enemy. 

Nothing can be more tiresome than 
the prose analysis of a poem ; and 
that the events above noted will appear 
sufliciently undramatic^. wc arc quite 


aware. But, as we have said, it is not 
on events that the interest of this pro¬ 
duction depends; it must rather be 
considered a a mere poetic reverie, a 
dream-like exemplification of the in¬ 
superable differences that exist between 
an imuginutive temperament and that 
which is suited to the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of life. The two ladies are made 
to speak alternately like poets or plii- 
losopliers. They wander through tlie 
beautiful grounds of Belriguardo, tw'in- 
ing garlands of May-flowers or crowns 
of laurel, and reading Tasso’s sonnets 
in their praise, which he affixes to the 
trees. F.veii the duke’s discourse is 
tinged with poetry and romance; but 
into the enchanted circle of this Utopian 
society comes the state-secretary from 
Rome, loaded with portfolios, and pre¬ 
pared to look on .such “ goings on” 
with the eye of a calm, intelligent, and 
unsparing censor. Antonio (to use the 
language of German criticism) repre¬ 
sents the Spirit of the real and working 
World as opposed to that very different 
Geht or Sinrll which actuates a ro¬ 
mantic poet, living, we do not say, in a 
world less real, yet so modified by tlie 
peculiar powers and propensities of 
liis own mind that he may be looked 
on ahr.o.sl as an iuliabilant of another 
sphere. Hence Antonio is regarded 
by Tasso nearly as an imper.soiiisa- 
tion of the evil prineiide, making his 
appearance only to sow di.ssensions, to 
cliaiige harmony into discord, to anni¬ 
hilate hopes, to mar every beautiful 
creation of more refined intellect,—and 
in effect it is so ; but instead of ascrib¬ 
ing all this to mere diflference of cha¬ 
racter, habits, and pursuits, Tasso be¬ 
lieves it to be the direct consequence of 
deeply-clierislied envy, malignity, aud 
hatred, conceiving himself the marked 
and doomed object who has been se¬ 
lected for persecution and destruction. 

Instead of calling this drama a poetic 
reverie (which refers to the persons 
and story), we might belter have cha¬ 
racterised it as a psychological disqui¬ 
sition cast in the form of dialogue, 
illustrating, moreover, all those pecu¬ 
liarities which have too often accom¬ 
panied Genius. That such eccentrici¬ 
ties are inevitable, surely no one in bis 
senses would affirm. In phrenological 
phrase, a man may have the “organ of 
destructiveness,” yet retain sufficient 
self-control to avoid commiltiiig mur¬ 
der. But that eccentricity is- a very 
natural accompaniment of poetic genius, 
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we presume will be admitted as an 
undeniable proposition. As Byron 
observes — 

“ ’Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
Witli form our fancies, gaining as we 
give 

The life we image- 

And to what does this creative pro¬ 
pensity owe its origin, except to more 
acute intuitions and more vivid con¬ 
ceptions than fall to the lot of otlier 
incu ? If you must look always through 
the same lens, or Claude Lorraine 
glass, will it not orinally evince the 
same magnifying or colouring ]K>wer on 
all objects '? Is not the poet thus na¬ 
turally inclined to view every event or 
situation in a light different from that 
in which it appears to less irritable and 
colder-blooded mortals? Of all bio¬ 
graphies illustrating this question, per¬ 
haps the most interesting is tliat of 
Tasso, of whom such ample records 
have been penned by contemporary 
annalists, that these, together with his 
own works and manuscripts, enable us 
to know his occupations almost for 
every day during many years of his 
wretched existence. Thence the late 
Dr. Black com[)iled his Life of Tasso, in 
two volumes 4to., forming an admirable 
field of study for a poetical asipirunl, 
and alfording materials from which, in 
adequate hands, a valuable abridge¬ 
ment, and perhaps very popular work, 
miglit he constructed. 

But to return. In the first scene 
we have the Princess Leonora and her 
friend, the Countess Sanvitale, ad¬ 
miring the beauties of a fine spring 
morning in the gardens of the castle, 
and the countess exclaims: 

“ Thanks to my hrodier, that in these 
bright hours 

Of springtide he permits our sojourn 
here, 

Where, in the peaceful shade of bloom¬ 
ing woods. 

Our thoughts are all our own, and in 
day-dreams 

We can revive tlio poets' gulden age ! 

1 love these forest scenes, where of my 
youth 

The hapjiiest years were spent; and now 
the gleams 

Of April sunlight, and the new-born 
leaves 

In gay luxuriance wake again the joys 
Of days long past. 

I,eon. Yes, here 'tis a new world ! 

So fresh are these green arbours, and so 
soothing 


The fountains’ murmur, and the waving 
play 

Of odorous branches in the vernal breeze. 
With bright eyes from their humble beds 
the flowers 

Look up to greet us. Boldly from the 
jilants 

Of growth exotic—limes and oranges— 
The gardener takes their winter dress. 
No cloud 

Disturbs the deep blue sky, and on the 
liills 

Far distant, into vapours bland, exhales 
The lingering snow.” 

They talk, moreover, of poetry and 
literature in general, and of the patron¬ 
age which the house of Ferrara liad 
heretofqfc extended to Petiarch, Ari¬ 
osto, and other eminent men; and we 
are gradually initialed into the jiursuits 
and whimsicalities of Tasso. Hitherto 
he has always been secluded and re¬ 
served, wanders through the most re¬ 
mote districts of the forest, acknow¬ 
ledges that he is employed on a long 
poetical work, but, though he has 
brought his story to a close, he cannot 
miLsler resolution to present it to his 
yaitroiijOr impart his entire composition 
to any one. He writes and re-writes, 
models and re-models, but is never 
conienU'd. As already mentioned, he 
is in the habit of affixing songs and 
sonnets to the trees of the garden and 
forest in praise of both ladies ; by 
which they are naturally led into 
a conversation, en badinage, on his 
lover-like attentions, and the countess 
says: 

“ I must endure thy jest. It strikes, 
indeed, ♦ 

But wounds me not. I judge of ever/man 
By his deserts, and only render Tasso 
The praise he merits. Evermore uw'ake 
To heavenly unison, he scarcely seems 
To fix his eyes on this our common earth. 
What History or Experience can afford 
He grasps in fragments, yet from them 
brings forth 

A grand symmetric whole; by his own 
fervour 

Enlivening that which else were cold 
and dead. 

What others treat with scorn he oft en¬ 
nobles. 

Or from some object of our special favour 
Tears off the wonted garniture. So moves 
Thisman within his orb like an enchanter; 
Yet to his magic circle are we drawn 
By bonds invisible. He seems to greet us. 
Yet is in spirit far remote. His looks 
Are fixed on us, but in our place per- 
cliance 

He sees unearthly forms ! ” 
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The conference of these friends is 
interrupted by the entrance of llie duke, 
who is ill search of Tasso, and com¬ 
plains of his eccenlric habits and se¬ 
clusion ; on which I-eonora expresses 
her lielief that he will soon emerge 
from retirement, having owned on the 
preceding day that his work was con¬ 
cluded, and that he wished, after a 
few more amendments, to present it to 
tlie prince. In the third scene of this 
first act occurs the presentation of the 
poem to Alphonso, accompanied with 
some long speeches, and the coronation 
of Tasso, by which he seems prodi¬ 
giously excited. (In this follows the 
arrival, from Rome, of Antonio, the 
man of the world, with whom”there is 
a lengthy conversation, which termi¬ 
nates the first act. F.veri in this first 
dialogue he 1>7us(jvch Tasso ; which, 
however, the latter bears with jierfecl 
good-humour. 

I'lie second act begins with a con¬ 
ference. Ijetwixt Tasso and tlie princess, 
in which she addresses him so elo- 
(juently, and in such terms of friendly 
confidence, as to produce that iinlbr- 
lunate misunderstanding to which vve 
have already alluded. .She Halters and 
admonishes the poc/, while he imagines 
that she encourages the lover; and, in 
truth, she does so : but Ibis, assuredly, 
was not her avowed inter.tion. 'J'lie 
next scene contains tlie ijuarrel vvitli 
Antonio, followed by Tasso's imprison¬ 
ment in his own cliamber; and a dia¬ 
logue betwixt Antonio and the duke, 
in which the. latter directs the Ibrmer 
to visit Tasso, to make apologetic and 
conciliatoVy overtmes, and accpiaint 
liim*'that his liberty is restored. 

The tliird act is entirely occupied 
with consultations between the difi'er- 
ent members of tlie domestic circle on 
the awkward event that lias occurred, 
respecting which there is the more ne¬ 
cessity for an amicable adjustment, be¬ 
cause time and business press, and the 
duke’s ])resence is required in' Rome, 
(hie of (ioelbe’s favourite principles 
in composition was to trace passions 
or emotions to their natural origin, 
however undignified. The princess, it 
seems, had long been an invalid, and 
so ill that her life was despaired of. 
Tasso was the first per.son introduced 
to her on lier convalescence, when she 
felt as if emerging from the shadows 
of the tomb into a new world ; and she 
has ever since entertained for him an 
exiraordinai V alTecfion. 'l|his is ainjily 
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expressed during a dialogue in the 
third act, between her and Leonora 
Sanvitale. 

With the fourth act we shall com¬ 
mence our extracts, where Tasso, as a 
prisoner, is discovered alone in his 
chamber: 

“ Tasso {alone). Was it, then, but a 
dream, whose phantasms bright 
Have suddenly dissolved 1 After one day, 
In rapturous pleasure spent, did sleep 
o’erpower thee, 

Whose leaden bonds yet weigh upon thy 
soul ? 

Ay, truly, thou still dream'st. Where 
are tlie hours 

That ill their flight shed garlands on thy 
liead ? 

The days when thy free spirit did tra¬ 
verse 

'fhe heaven's cerulean .space t And vet 
thou liv'st, 

Or dost a|!jH'ar to live! Is't for wiy guilt, 
Or for iiiinllicr's, tliat 1 sufl’er thus ! 

Have I d.'served iiitlictioii, or was not 
My so-styled crime a virtue ! 1 believed 
That, wearing Immau form, he was 
Intmane, : 

Thereforo vvitli open arms advanced, and 
found 

No heal inn heart, but iron bolts and bars. 
Oh ! liavl 1, eilh a share ofhis own pru¬ 
dence. 

Reflected then liow I should treat tlio 
man 

Whom 1 had long suspected ! Rut wliat- 
e’er 

Retide, still let me cling to one conviction, 
One certainty .—That I'orni seraphic stood 
Before me—spoke: J heard her voice. 
'I'lio tone, 

Tlie words, their import cannot be erased 
RyTiine nor Fate, but WTe for ever mine! 
If, then, my spirit did too boldly soar, 
And I gave space and air unto the flame 
That now consumes my heart, — if ruin 
comes. 

So be it— I repent not. Unto Her 
My life i.s pledged. Her mandates I 
obey'd. 

Though le.iding to destruction. So, at 
least, 

’ Twas proved that I deserved the confi¬ 
dence 

Which yet sustains my soul in this dark 
hour. 

The first of long cajitivity. For me, 

'I’he sun of courtly patronage has set. 

No more to rise, and 1 am left alone, 
F’or.saken, while the hideous brooil of 
d ink ness — 

Rats, owls, nay, fiends, on rustling wings 
career 

Around inv head ! Where shall 1 refuge 
find 
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From such abomination ? How escape 
The abyss tliat yawns before me ? 

The Countess Leonoua enters. 

Leon. 'I’asso, what means this ? 

All uro astonished ! Whither now have 
fled 

Thy wonted mildness, caution, pene¬ 
tration 1 

Thy judgment unto each awarding rightly 
W’hat unto each belongs? 'J’hy prudent 
sway 

O’er lips and tongue ? Scarce can I 
recognise thee! 

2'asso. And if those virtues were for 
ever lost? 

If in the friend once aflliient thou found'st 
A grovelling beggar ? 'J'hou art in the 
right ; 

I am no more myself, and vet remain 
JOven what 1 was. /V paradox it seems. 
Anil y(>t is none. 'I'lio beautoou.s moon, 
whose liglit, 

So pensive and so pure, by night attracts 
thee —- 

That self-same moon jrlidos tbroueib the 
sides by day, 

A pale and ray less cloud. I am obscured 
By noontide glare. You know me not, 
and from 

INlysolf I feel estranged. 

J.eon. Hear friend, .sucli words 
Are yet a dark enigma, ('an the olfence 
(liven hy a harsh unfeeling man have 
caiiced 

Such fearful change? 1 pray, confide 
in me. 

Tasso. Nay, f have been the offender ; 
ami I'or this 

'I'hou hero hcliold'st my punishment. 
The sword 

Soon cuts iho knot of evil woven by 
words. 

Blit i am hove a cai>tivc—am chastised 
Even like a schoolboy, and must bear 
my (ale 

Without a nniriniir, 

Lern. Slore than needfully 
'I'liou seein’st incensed. 

Tasso. Deein’st thou 1 am so wealf. 

So yielding, that a blow like this aionro 
Should crush mo wholly? IVot imjiri- 
sonnient. 

But that wliich it portends, is mine af¬ 
fliction. 

Now comes the hour of triumph for the 
crew 

Of hose detractors — envious foes, that 
wore 

Ei'owhile the mask nud mantle ! 

J.eon. Still art thou 

Thine own tormentor, nursing groundless 
fears 

And false, suspicions. Even Antonio 
Bears not the malice thou iinpul'st to 
him. 

'I'he (piarrel otf to-day- 


Tam. Oh, name it not! 

W ithout such cause of anger, in mine eyes 
'I'his man has ever been detestable: 

His narrow-minded wisdom I abhor, 
W'herewith ince.s8(intly be plays Dictator, 
And lectures without ond on themes 
which, truly, 

Ilis listener better understands than he. 
Yet this, forsooth, is held impossible : 
He hears not, or, with self-complacent 
smile. 

Misrepresents whate’er is said. Not yet 
Am 1 so w'isc and temperate, that with 
smiles 

Of cool forbearance I can answer him. 
Sooner or later were we doomed to (luarrel, 
And time would but have made tiie dis¬ 
cord worse. 

1 do acViiowledge hero oiif? sovereign 
prince 

And liberal benefactor, but will have 
No second masler. In myr thoughts and 
V erses 

I will he um.oiitrnird : the world itself 
Siifliciimtly coniines our jiower of ucliod. 

l.eoii. lie speaks of thee with due 
ri's]iect. 

Tasso. fSay, rather. 

With measured cautibus lenity'. Even 
jiraise 

From Ins lips comes so mixed and modi¬ 
fied. 

That in effect it clianges into slander ; 
And rancour from his tongue would ho 
more welcome 
'J’irdti so-styled approbation. 

Leon. Could'st thou hear. 

How in thine absence ho has represented 
'J'he gifts of genius wherewith thou ’rt 
endow’d ! 

Doubtless he feels and honours thy de- 
.serfs. 

Tasso. Oh, trust me, from the pangs 
of rancorous envy 

No selfish s[)irit e'er is free. Such man 
Bears witli another’s riches, rank, or 
honours. 

He says unto himself, ‘ These are no more 
Than I possess, or may possess, by means 
Of perseverance, and the smiles of For- 
tune.’ 

But thntwliic.il Nature can alone bestow'. 
Which to all efl'ort.s and all obstinacy 
Is iiiaccessiblo, which nor wealth, nor 
force, 

Nor artifice can gain ;—such gifts, believe 
me, 

lie cannot bear to witness, nor forgive. 
lie tlien, forsooth, would praise me ? He 
would grant 

To me tlie |)oet’s wreath — the self-same 
pedant, 

W'ho from the sacred' Nine thinks to 
extort. 

By .stubhorn tbreats, their favour, and 
who ileoms 

Himself a po'^t, when lie strings together 
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The thoughts which many a poet hath 
supplied! 

Sooner he wbuld reSilgn the prince’s fa¬ 
vour, 

Whence he would gladly banish every 
rival. 

Than to the homeless orphan grant the 
praise 

Of natural genius. 

I.eon. 01). could’st thou behold 
'ri)is world as T behold it! lie is not 
What tliou believ’st. Thou art deceived, 
Tasso. If so, 

I cleave un(o mine error. In this man 
I do behold ray worst of enemies ; 

Nor without pain unspeakable would 
change 

That fixed decision. Fools jdone renounce 
Their own'linpressions at anotkfu’s will. 
Thus forfeiting all self-resjiect. As day 
Contrasts with night, and sleep succeeds 
to'watchijig. 

So Love and Hatred actuate by turns 
The human heart. Henceforward I pos¬ 
sess 

One object for my fierce unchanging ha¬ 
tred ; 

Nor would forego the pleasure ofroflecting 
How truly ho deserves it. 

I,eon. Wit]) regret 

I must admit that, cherishing such feel¬ 
ings, 

Thou scarce canst tarry longer at Fei rara. 

Thou know’st Antonio’s iiilluonco- 

Tasso. And full well 
1 know that here 1 am a tedious guest, 

W hoso absence were most welcome. 

Leon. Say not so ! 

With gratitude thou rather should’sl ro- 
meniber 

Ilow much tlm [trince and princess heth 
esteem thee. 

Tasso. Yet on afl'airs of state has lie 
vouchsafed 

One word with me to interchange 1 At 
times. 

When with the princess he conferred, or 
others, 

1 was alone excepted from the council. 
Then must I hear the never-failing words, 
’ Antonio will he here; write for Antonio; 
Antonio must decide I’ 

Leon. Again thou should’st 
Bo thankful where thou cliidest. He 
leaves thy time 

Unoccupied w'ith state affairs, that so 
Thou freely inay'st devote it to the muses, 
Tasso. Say, rather, 1 am unemploy’d 
because 

For occujiatiou I am deem’d unfit. 

Leon. I'hou art not idle, though thus 
left the choice 

Of thine own thoughts. But on the 
useless cares 

And dark suspicions which thou nou- 
rishest, 

I deeply have rcflecteil; ai>d, at last, 


Too surely am convinced that, on this 
ground. 

Thy genius w'ill no longer thrive. Ob, 
Tasso, 

Dare I with freedom proffer thoe my 
counsel 1 

Tlien fly from Belrignardo! 

Tasso. Spare not, pray thee. 

The sick man’s feelings—let him drain 
tlie cup, 

Norheeditsbittcrncss. Buti/,perchance. 
All remedies are now too late ? Reflect 
On this, my fair and [irudent counsellor ! 

1 could forgive mine enemy ; but to hhn 
Tliis matters not. He has power ; I am 
powerless: 

And ho liaswisdom, w’liichlcannothoast. 
He works for iny destruction ; 1 nor can 
Nor will oppose his power. Meanwhile 
my friends 

Are tranijuil—see with different eyesj 
and wliere 

They should contend in ray behalf, scarce 
proffer 

A faint resistance. Truly, I perceive 
The wisdom of thy counsel, and from 
l)cuce 

W ill soon d<!j)art. 

Leon. By distance, too, the sight 
Oftiiiies is cleared. Perchance, when far 
remote, 

Thou will ucknowlodgo what afl'ection 
here 

Awaited (iiee, and recognise the worth 
(If unj)ret(!n(liiig friendship, which the 
world 

With all its treasures cannot compensate. 

Tasso. Time will decide. The world, 
indeed, from years 

Of boyhood I Iiaveknown. llegardlessly, 
I,ike sun or moon, it rolls on in its course, 
And leaves the poet helpless and for¬ 
saken.” 

In the kindest manner, I.eonora San- 
vitale promises to take him in iter suite 
to I’lorence, where he will be intro¬ 
duced to her husband and fiimily ; but 
while seeming to acqiiiesce, he starts 
numberless difficulties. He agrees, 
however, to receive a friendly and 
apologetic visit from Antonio, anil she 
leaves him with the belief that she 
has produced a favourable impression. 
On the contrary, Tasso imagines that 
the countess herself is an active mem¬ 
ber of the supposed conspiracy against 
him. 

“ Tasso. I must acknowledge, then, tliat 
no one hates me, 

Nor persecutes—that all those artifices, 
And devilish snares by which I live eu- 
coinjiassed. 

Are in mine own brains woven — must 
confess 

That I to many a one have done injustice 
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Who merited my friendship; — this in the 
liour 

When clear as noon-day light has been 
exposed 

The justice of my cause, and all tfieir 
malice! 

1 should, forsooth, feel deeply how the 
prince 

Has loaded me with favours, while even 
now 

Ho listens to mine enemies, and by tlicm 
Is blindly led ! That he has been deceived 
He cannot ItTiow, nor dare 1 break his quiet, 
Kveii in mine own defence, but .still am 
silent. 

And grovel like a poltroon ! — 

Who display^ here 

Such tender interest in the poet’s fate ? 
Leonora Saiivitale. Ha, fair friend, 

Thou art at length uiiinask’d — I hwui 
thee mm! 

Ob, wherefon; did I ever trust her tongue 1 
She ne’er was Itonest in her honied words 
And bland professions, but with selfish 
care 

Play’d all tho while a courtier’s part. 
How oft 

Have 1 been willingly deceived in her ! 
Yet mine own vanity was my deceiver ; 

1 knew her, and w'as mine own ilattin'er. 

‘ Withotliers,’ have 1 said, ‘ she plays tho 
courtier ; 

But towards thee will eve,r act sincerely.’ 
Now truth is obvious, though it comes 
too lat<‘. 

I was applauded, and she did cajole 
The prince’s favourite. 1 have been dis¬ 
graced, 

And with changed fortune she renounces 
mo. 

Hither she comes, tho willing imjdeinent 
Of my W'orst enemy—beauteous as before, 
Willi voice melodious, jot in heart a ser¬ 
pent ! 

How sweetly from her lips fell every 
word ! 

Yet not long could the balm of flattery 
Conceal the lurking poison. On her brow 
Was legibly inscribed the contradiction 
Of sucli fair terms. Forsooth, 1 must 
depart 

And take the road to Florence ! 
Wherefore choose 

That residence'! Ha, I conceive it cloarly! 
There reigns the new house of the Medici, 
Not yet in open warfare witli ]‘'errara; 
For the cold grasp of Envy rests on each. 
And holds them wide asunder. Ifl gained 
Applause and honours there, our wise 
dictator 

Would soon impeach my gratitude and 
fealty, 

And would of course bo credited. 

Ay, truly, 

Good friends, I shall go hence, and furtlier 
too 

Than you propose, but not as you direct. 


Why should I liugjur berel Too well 
have 1 

Interpreted each word of Leonora’s ; 

Too woll I know tho feelings of tho 
princess. 

And this much may be trusted. ‘ Gladly 
she 

Permits thine absence, if 'tis for tliy 
welfare.’ 

Oh, were her heart but for a moment 
touch’d 

With that o’er[)oworing passion which 
consumes me ! 

More welcome were the grasp of death 
than this 

Cold friendly hand, which with unebang. 
iug pulse 

Waves thy dismissal. But henceforth 
beware, .< 

Thou lioiheless wandering exile 1 Be no 
more 

Deceived by friendship’s shadow. Thou 
art safe, 

If not thine own deceiver !” 

He now receives a visit from Anto¬ 
nio, who explains and apologises in 
such a manner that Tasso, tliougli ra¬ 
ther ungraciously, is obliged to declare 
iiimself satisfied, lie is, moreover, 
restored to liberty; but instead of 
choosing to remain under his kind 
patron’s roof, lie pertinaciously requests 
that Antonio will second his application 
for the duke’s permission to remove 
from F’errara. The secretary earnestly 
persuades liim against this plan, by 
which lie is certain that Alphonso will 
be displeased ; but his arguments arc 
in vain, and Tasso continues obdurate. 

“ Tasso (a/oTie). Persuade mo as thou 
wilt, I shall depart, 

’i'hough not to thee confiding -niy true 
purpose; 

For T have learned the diplomatic tone, 
W herein thou art a master, and shall now 
Conceal my thoughts. 'J’hus life’s per¬ 
plexities 

Force us to act like those whom with 
just pride 

We should disdain and trample on. The 
web 

Of bis base policy is all unravelled. 

He seeks to drive me hence, yet still pre¬ 
tends 

'I’o oppose my purpose ; and because bis 
dictates 

T would not like a passive slave obey. 
Therefore ho must assume the part of 
guardian, 

The wise and prudent counsellor, while 
I seem 

Degraded like a madman or a child ! 
Tims hath ho blinded and misled both 
prince 
And princess. 
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Yet they’re told, forsooth, 

They should retain the poet. ' Natural 
gifts 

Of genius he can boast, unluckily, 

With Slid alloy of weaknesses combined, 
A wnspisli temper, boundless vanity. 

And strange foreboding gloom ; but, 
then, indeed. 

The poor man should be pardoned ; ’tis 
his fate 

To be thus oddlv fashioned; one must 
bear 

With his defects; they are incurable ! 
And mid cabals like theso can 1 dis¬ 
tinguish 

Alphonso's lofty mind and constancy? 

No,—I but recognise mine own inisfor- 
tiinoa, 

My destiny, whereby the self-sgme men, 
Wlio are to others constant, unto nut 
Are changeful as the clouds, and in a 
moment 

Become transformed ! 

Even in a single hour. 

Did not this man ohscure mine every 
hope, 

Rooting my fortune’s citadel from out 
It’s best foundations? bliist 1 taintdy 
bear this! 

Ay,— with unanimous purpose till he 
came, 

All crowded round me ; each one souglit 
my favour ; 

All granted their applause. A’ou’ with 
the same 

United hearts they do repulse, and scorn. 
And stigmatise me. W herefore is it tlius ? 
Cun his words change so fearfully the 
halnuce, 

Tliat ihh alone should otitweigh the de¬ 
serts 

And brilli.int honours I before possessed ? 
^’es, all forsake me now ! Even thou, 
Leonora! 

In these dark hours no token lias she 
sent 

Of her remembrance. Have I, then, de¬ 
served this. 

Whose lieart so naturally did adore lier, 

With deep emotions to her slightest voice 
Responding ! By her presence, in mine 
eyes, 

The sunbeams wore outshone, and as T 
caught 

The fascination of her look or smile 
Resistles.s seemed the impulse to fall 
prostrate. 

And worship .such perfections. But no 
more 

Of this delusion. By the clear cold light 
Of merciless Truth 1 must perceive and 
own 

The change that I so gladly would con¬ 
ceal. 

I toill not, and yet must, heliove the 
change. 

Leonora, too ! Accuse her not, hut vet 


Tasso. [May, 

No longer he deceived ; like all the rest, 
Leonora, too, forsakes thee ! 

These dread words, 

Whose import, long as in my heart re¬ 
mained 

One lingering gleam of hope, I should 
have questioned— 

These words are now with iron pen en¬ 
graved 

On the full tablet of my miseries, 
Jndelihly, like Fate's eternal doom ! 
KoWfJirsi, mine enemies are unconquer¬ 
able. 

And I iqdeed am powerless. If .she, too. 
Must in the ranks appear, how shall 1 
combat. 

Or how endure mine injuries, if from her 
Nor look nor gesture cheers the suppli¬ 
cant ? 

The words are spoken ; thou hast dared 
to frame llieni. 

And they were true, while no suspicion 
crossed thee. 

Nought, then, remains hut with the ex¬ 
piring force 

Of consciousness and reason to lament. 
And in thy lamentations to repeat 
'J'lie direful truth— Leonora, too, forsakes 

thte r 

In tlie beginning of the lust act An¬ 
tonio explaiiKS to the prince that he has 
(lone his utmost to conciliate Tasso, 
who is inirnitigably capricious, anti 
persists in requesting that lie may be 
allowed to depart, lie also defends 
with some earnestness his own conduct, 
and expatiates on Tasso’s intractability 
and imprudence, notwithstanding all 
which the duke’s friendly disposition 
remains unchanged ; but he allows 
himself to be ]tei'suaded that it is better 
to give the poet bis own way, and that 
ht! should reside for some lime at 
Rome, or elsewhere. To this follows 
an interview between Tasso and the 
prince, when the former reiterates bi.s 
desire to quit Ferrara, and, moreover, 
requests that the poem which he had 
oidy that day presented may he re¬ 
turned to him ; to which the duke an¬ 
swers, that he shall have a transcri[)t 
(wherewith the author is by no means 
satisfied), and tiiat he freely permits 
his departure, though it is obvious that 
he neither wishes for it nor approves 
the plan. 

Then comes the final meeting be¬ 
tween Tasso and the princess, where 
with calm dignity she expresses so 
clearly her conliniied kind interest in 
his behalf, that, with the full conviction 
of having wronged her by his suspi¬ 
cions, and with a complete revival of 
his former insane attachment, he loses 
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all self'possession, and she is obliged 
to warn him :— 

" If, Tasso, I must longer grant thee 
audience, 

Then moderate this fervour, which af¬ 
frights me.” 

This Iiinf, however irflelligible, is 
lost on the poet, whose conduct be¬ 
comes quite ungovernable; his entliu- 
siasin waxes into frenzy, anti, at the 
close of a transcendental speech, lie at¬ 
tempts to clasp the princess in his 
arms. She, of course, repulses this 
outrage with indignation, and makes 
her escape. Meanwhile, I.eotiora San- 
vitale, who has been visibly watching 
in the background, crosses the stage, 
and, with an outcry of amazement, 
hastens after the princess. The duke 
and Antonio also came forward,and the 
former, perceiving Tasso about to follow 
tile ladies, exclaims, “ Hold liiin fast, 
he raves 1” and the madman filially is 
left in custody of bis former antagonist, 
Antonio, the slate-secretary. 

On this catastrophe we shall make 
little or no comment. It will seem odd 
enough, no« doubt, but U is Goclhcs; 
and the drama, as already inentioiied, 
is a “ psychological curiosity.” W'e 
shall, however, translate the last scene, 
though we must enter our protest 
against being required or expected to 
give a literal version. 

" Ant. 1 f from the nuinhcr of thine ene¬ 
mies 

Of whom tliou dream’st, one stood beside 
thee twin. 

How w’ouUl ho triumph ! This, indeed, 
was monstrous,— 

So wholly unexampled, that our thoughts 
Are staggered in their course, and words 
are wanting 

To express our feelings. 

Tasso (after a long pausef Hah ! ful¬ 
fil thine office! 

I know thee well. Thou merite.st, indeed. 
The prince’s confidence. I am degraded ; 
My staif is broken,— so fulfil thy duty. 
And by slow turturc.s work my mar- 
tyrdora. 

The barbed arrow has already struck; 
Thou ncedst but pluck the shaft, arid I 
shall feel 

The poisonous arrow at my heart. Al¬ 
ready 

Thou wert the despot's gaoler. Now, in 
turn, 

Be thou his executioner—tormentor. 
How well these offices do both become 
thee 1 

(Turning to the side-scenes.) Depart, then, 
tyrant! Thou couldst not retain 


The mask for ever, and tliou art trium¬ 
phant. 

Thy slave is chained at last^ the kind¬ 
ness shewn ^ 

Was but to save him for elaborate torture. 
Go, then, and hear with thee the stern 
abhorrence. 

The malediction from my heai t extorted 
By such abuse of proud supremacy ! 

'I’lius, like a base-born mendicant, at 
last. 

Have I been outlawed and denounced. 
I'or Ibis 

With laurel.wreathes was I adorned and 
flattered 

Only before a tyrant's throne to fall 
A grovelling saciilice. With like intent, 
By craft and honied words they did ob- 
tain 

The book wlierein consi.sted all my for¬ 
tune. 

That might elsewhere have been mine in¬ 
troduction— 

My sliield ’gainst famine and neglect. 
Now, too, 

1 do perceive why I was kindly weaned 
From solitude and study. 'J'liere was 
black 

Conspiracy, and thou art at its head. 

It was resolved that 1 should never give 
The touches of jierfectiori to iny poem ; 
Mine enemies should find a thou.san(l 
faults; 

My name no further should bo spread 
abroad, 

But sink eve long to dark oblivion. 
Therefore., I must live idly, aiul beware 
Of pressure on my humble faculties. 

Ob, matchless fricnd.sbip I kind anxiety ! 

1 bated then the base cabal that wove 
With restless malice its invi.sible snares, 
But it has grown rm>re hateful! * • 

Thou syren, too, lliou Circe, wlio with 
smiles 

And tones angelic lured me on.—at once 
I see and know thee! Wliereforo did, 
alas! 

That knowledge come so late"? Butin 
this life 

We are so willingly our own deceivers, 
'J’liat those, oven the depraved, who flat¬ 
ter us. 

We pay with homage, which they merit 
not. 

Only the galley-slaves, who toil and 
writlie, 

'i'ogether chained along a narrow plank, 
^Vhe^e no one hopes or fears, can wdn or 
lose. 

And all alike are knaves and cheats,— 
these only 

Are to each other known. But cour¬ 
teously 

We let our neighbours wear the mask, 
that we 

In turn may play the courtier’s part be¬ 
fore them. 
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Howlongdid thine aUurements'and thy 
h^Buty 

ConcealV^e heartless, false coquette! 

, At last 

The spell dissolves, and of all charms 
bereft 

Armida stands revealed. The poet’s lay 
Was here prophetic, and is realised. 

'I’hen the malicious, CT&fty go-between ! 
Witli what contempt I now recall her 
arts! 

I hear the rustling of her stealthy step,— 
1 know the circle now wherein she 
glided. 

I know yim all ,—lot that sufUce,—and if 
Adversity has of all else deprived nio ; 

I prize it still, for it has taught me truth. 

Atit. Tasso, 1 hear thee with astonish- 
meo.t. 

Although too well I know how thy rash 
temper 

From one extreme alternates to another, 
Corroct thyself, and check this violence ! 
Thou slanderest; thou indulgest in fierce 
words. 

Which may to thine affliction he for¬ 
given, 

But which thy conscience never can for¬ 
give. 

T’asso.ii Oh speak not thus in modulated 
tone ; 

I will not hear thy kindness nor thy pru¬ 
dence. 

If I am frenzied, let me so remain, 

Nor wake me into reason, that I may 
Become more agonised. I feel already 
As if the rack had crushed my bones, and 
life 

Is but prolonged endurance. With fierce 
grasp 

Despair hath seized his prey, and slan¬ 
derous words 

Are but the feeble cry of one tormented. 
1 will from hence depart, and if thou’rt 
honest. 

Shew me (he way ! 

Ant. In this calamity 
Thou shalt not be forsaken, and if now 
Thy self-control be w’hoHy lost, in pa¬ 
tience 

At least I am not wanting. 

Tasso. A prisoner then 
Thou boldest me? Be it so; I am re¬ 
signed, and bear 

My fate all unresisting ; and for pastime 
Lot it be told how brilliant was tho for¬ 
tune 

That I, as if in scorn, have cast away, 
niey now' depart; already from afiir 
I see the dust that marks their fleet 
career. 

They go, perchance for ever, and from mo 
Estrangeil. Oh could 1 once more have 
an audience. 

Only to beg forgiveness, and to hear 
The words ‘ (io, thou art pardoned 
but these words 


I hear not, and sliall iier^ hear! W«r’t 

possible, 

I would but say farewell,—only farewell! 
Ilestorc me to their presence but a mo¬ 
ment ! 

Perhaps I shall recover ! No, ’tis vain! 
I am denounc’d and banished,— have 
contrived 

Mine own destruction ; never more shall 
hear 

That voice melodious, or behold her 
smile! 

Ant. Hear, then, the voice of one who 
not unmoved 

Contemplates thy distress. Thou art not 
yet 

So lost and miserable as thou deem'st. 
Take courage! 

Tasso. And am I so deeply fallen, 

So weak as in thy sight 1 have appeared ? 
Has pain o’erthrown the fabric of the 
mind. 

Leaving a heap of ruins, whence no frag¬ 
ment 

Of intellect, once powerful, can be drawn 
For my support and guidance ? IS all 
fervour 

Quenched and extinguished in this heart? 
Aye, truly, 

The world surrounds me, but I am no 

7001 e ! 

The soul's identity is lost! 

Ant. And yet 

Thou liv’st. Then summon fortitude, 
and learn 

To know thyself even as thou art. 

Tasso. I thank thee 

For such admonishment. In lore his¬ 
toric 

Might 1 not find again some proud ex- 
am))le. 

Some hero that had sufl’ered more than I, 
And with his fate com[)ai'C mine own,— 
thus gaining 

'I'hc fortitude that! have lost? But no,— 
’Tis vain and hopeless all. If man's af¬ 
fliction 

Exceeds endurance, Nature has provided 
One only solace—tears to lamentation. 
Yet to the Poet, in his grief is given 
The power to weave into melodious 
numbers 

Ilis fiercest of emotions, and lliis power 
Has Heaven vouchsafed me.” 

'With an expression of friendly inter¬ 
est and compassion, Antonio here 
takes him by the hand, and Tasso re¬ 
sumes, 

" In thy wisdom thou ' 

Stand’st like the rock, so firmly and ex¬ 
alted, 

Whilst I am like tho wave by tempests 
driven! 

But of thy strength be not too proud. 
Those laws 

Omnipotent that fixed the rigid rock 
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Gave also to the wave its quivering mo¬ 
tion. 

The storm awakes; the helpless wave is 
home 

In headlong furious course, revolving, 
foaming! 

But on its bosom once, ere thvs assailed. 
How beauteously the sun-light and the 
moon 

With all her bright attendants were re¬ 
flected ! 

That bosom is of peace bereft; the light 
Of heaven no longer finds therein a 
mirror! 

• • • * 

Amid the tempest’s rage I can no more 
Even recognise myself. 'I'he helm is 
broken. 

The ship in every timber cracks; the 
floor 

Is rent beneath iny steps. I cling to 
thee 

With both arms, thus, as to the rugged 
clift'. 

Whereon his vessel struck, the mariner 
At last cleaves for protection !” 

Such is the conclusion of Goethe’s 
Tasso, a production in which there are 
many beautiful and poetic passages, 
with much knowledge of human na¬ 
ture in general, and of tlie workings of 
the mind under peculiar impressions. 
The characters and conversation of the 
two Leonoras are, we believe, looked 
on. by Goellie's admirers in Germany 
as being more successful than his de¬ 
lineations of Tasso’s eccentricity; and 
we somewhat regret not having ex¬ 
tracted a celebrated dialogue betwixt 
tlie princess and her confulanle, in act 
third ; but it extends to twenty pages. 
Besides, owing to leading characteris¬ 
tics of the style, this drama presents a 
very dilficult task to the translator; 
and, in order to judge fairly of the au¬ 
thor’s innate power, we must cither re¬ 
collect or try to imagine the influence 
of tlie times in wliich he wrote. With 
a view to afford tlie strongest possible 
contrast to productions of the French 
school, Lessing, Gerstenberg, and 
Klinger (as we had occasion to remark 
in page 69), wrote their tragedies in 
prose. Goethe and Schiller at the 
outset adopted this plan, which tliey 
both afterwards abandoned. But re¬ 
sisting the rules and example of V'ol- 
taire and bis followers, they naturally 
enough ran into a contrary extreme, 
and, even in their versilied imitations 
of the dialogues of real life, admitted 
ideas as w’ell as expressions hardly re¬ 
concilable to that modification of life 
vor.. xiji. NO. Lxxvri, 


and its emotions which is suited to the 
puvposM of poetry. Hence some of 
the best part of Goethe's Triiw^^-even 
the dialogue between the two ladies in 
act third—would, if faithfully rendered, 
sound not a little strange in the ears of 
an English reader. But the volume 
before us bears date 1790 ; Tasso was 
written several years earlier; and what 
a revolution has taken place in literary 
taste, and every other taste, since then 1 
Those were the days in which fashions 
of all sorts, extrinsic or intrinsic, relat¬ 
ing either to mind or body, were pre- 
etninently absurd. Even the very 
trees of our pleasure-grounds were still 
cut into fantastic shapes; our forest- 
walks and carriage-drives iiiust either 
be rectilinear, or, according to bold in¬ 
novators, serpentine,ho\\\ being equally 
at variance with nature, which was every 
where scouted. Those were the limes 
when a fasluonable_/rise«7' always con¬ 
sumed a wl\ole hour, but oftener two 
or three hours, in a single performance 
on one female head, which required an 
elaborate foundation of cushions, pins, 
and wire-work, before arriving at the 
completion of its adorniuenl in a su¬ 
perstructure of multitudinous curls, 
impregnated and plastered with hard 
pomatum,poMdee blanche, and poudre i 
la Muresclialle; when, also, it was in¬ 
dispensably requisite that men should 
dress for dinner in silk stockings and 
short tights, with diamond knee- 
buckles. Moreover, these were the 
times when Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Mrs. 
Annabella Seward, and VVm. 1 Jay ley, 
Esq., were in this country looked upon- 
as eminent poets. No wonder, if in 
his eagerness to avoid partici[)alion in 
their excellencies or infringement on 
their territory, Wordsworth, as soon as 
he was old enough to judge for him¬ 
self, should have run into a contrary 
extreme of taste, or that Goethe {muta- 
tis mutandis) sliould, under similar 
impressions, have done the same thing 
thirty years earlier in Germany ! 

In those days people were led to 
believe that the fields of literature were 
exhausted — that certain pre-eminent 
and favoured individuals had cauuht 
up every natural flower that was worthy 
of notice — had ploughed, trenched, 
and manured every acre in such man¬ 
ner, that though others might, by imi¬ 
tation of their precursors, raise similar 
crops, yet nothing better, and nothing 
new, could be expected, or was possible. 
Nor was this all. These illustrious 
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literati bad not merely attained such 
excellence as could not be surpassed, 
thougll>;4l might humbly be imitated, 
but had so completely eclipsed their 
predecessors, that, witlj tlie exception 
of certain worshipful personages called 
tlamca, who wrote long ago in Greek 
and Latin, the past was to be consi¬ 
dered a mere blank. Old baronial 
times and old chivalrous notions were 
in disrepute: so were old ballads, and 
old English (or German) books of all 
kinds. VVe have seen a sale-catalogue 
of the year 1789, in which those gems 
of our early literature, afterwards so 
eagerly sought after, were offered at 
one fortieth part of that price which 
in 1812 would have been ((pnsideKed 
quite moderate 1 The old dramatic 
writers in this country—all except 
Shakespeare—were neglected ; and it 
was only his superlative genius that 
kept their names from oblivion, because 
they had been his contemporaries. In 
Germany, matters were far worse than 
in England ; for there, as in Sweden, 
endeavours had repeatedly been made 
even to abolish the language of tlie 
country, and introduce French or La¬ 
tin in its stead ! A revolution was ine¬ 
vitable ; and, as usual iu such cases, 
it needed only the examfde of one 
powerful individual, like I.essing or 
Gerstenberg, to disseminate the prin¬ 
ciples of an entirely new system; but 
we doubt whether (ioethe would have 
obtained such rapid etniuence, had it 
not been for the more immediate ex¬ 
ample of his friend Klinger, whose 
singular productions, like Imndreds of 
other veins iu the German mine, remain 
up to the present hour unnoticed and 
unknown in this country. 

Considering the unsettled state of 
the poetical world sixty years ago, it 
was to be expected that various odd 
experiments would be tried ; and dur¬ 
ing more than two acts of Tasso, 
Goethe’s plan seems to have been to 
give an adaptation of the ordinary and 
unimpassioued language of well-edu¬ 
cated persons in daily life, precisely .as 
Wordsworth has done in various por¬ 
tions of his Ercursion. Hence, the 
difference of tone betwixt tliis remark¬ 
able sketch, and those productions of 
modern German dramatists, extracts 
from which were some years ago libe¬ 
rally given, under the title of “ Hone 
Gertnanica;,” in Blackwood, and where, 
for the most part, both thoughts and 
expressions are highly imaginative and 


elaborate. The fields of titerature<—or, 
to speak without metaphor, the modi¬ 
fications of the poetic art, whether it 
employs the medium of prose or verse 
— are indeed inexhaustible. Suppos¬ 
ing a genius like that of Goethe to 
commence working at the present era, 
either here or in Germany, and to 
choose the same subjects, with how 
strongly marked shades of difference 
would in all probability those iden¬ 
tical materials be treated 1 

Yet a few words more on the sub¬ 
ject of the German prose tragedies. 
By proper adaptation, some of them, 
which have hitherto been neglected, 
might prove very acceptable on the 
English stage. Why the Robbers 
should never have been thought of in 
this light we know not,— for the ob- 
jectienable traits and passages are by 
no means essential to the plot; and 
certainly it has characteristics superior 
to those of Pharr0 and the Stranger, 
by tlie former of which Sheridan gained 
so much reputation and profit. But 
much depends on the skill of the 
adapter. And, generally speaking, 
though the public pnfesses an exceed¬ 
ing admiration orapprobation of Italian 
and French, and we have a tolerable 
command of books in both, yet against 
German it entertains a notable preju¬ 
dice ; moreover, we have absolutely no 
dictionary of this language printed in 
England that is good enough for the 
purposes even ofelementary instruction. 
The “ public at large” has got a notion 
that it is abominably guttural, though it 
is not more so than Spanish, and insuf¬ 
ferably harsh, though it is melodious 
compared with Italian, as spoken by 
natives in many districts. Then it is 
(or used to be) decided that the litera¬ 
ture is made up principally of unin¬ 
telligible metaphysics, untranslateable 
poetry, stupid ghost stories, and ro¬ 
mances far too wild and transcendental 
for ordinary comprehension. How re¬ 
mote all this is from the truth we need 
not at present take time to explain, 
more especially as the mist of prejudice 
and ignorance already of itself begins 
to clear away. En passant, and in 
conclusion, we shall only observe, that 
the best prose tragedies of German au¬ 
thors ought, in our opinion, to be ren¬ 
dered by an English translator into 
blank verse. The language of passion 
is naturally elevated, and in this form 
acquires additional clearness and force. 
As a case in point, we may notice 
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lleitihold's versified edition of Schiller’s 
Fksco, from which specimens were 
long ago given jn Blackwoods Not a 
single thought is substantially changed, 
but only mbulded into that style of 
expression which Schiller himself would 


have adopted had he begun the sub¬ 
ject fifteen years later, and which he 
has so admirably exemplifj^ in his 
Don Carlos^ Mary Stewart, Wilhelm 
'Fell, and Wallenstein. 


ON COURTS- martial AND THE CAT-o’-N INE-T AILS. 
BV COENELIUS o’dONOGHUE, LATE EKSION 1 8TII KOVAL IRISH. 


“ I NEVER forgive a first fault, and 
seldom find a second," said Lord Col- 
lingwood. 

“ Severity in the commencement is 
lenity in the end," quoth the sergeant- 
major. 

So long as England was threatened 
with a foreign enemy, the discussion 
of the corporal-punishment question 
was confined almost exclusively to the 
members of the military and naval pro¬ 
fessions, who were permitted by the 
public, in dangerous times, to be the 
sole judges of the best means of ren¬ 
dering the men who served under them 
the fittest instruments for the duties 
they were to perform — while the bright 
halo of victory shone round the war¬ 
riors’ brows, it was never asked how so 
many of our free-born brother-subjects 
fared—provided the British bayonet 
turned the tide of conquest in every 
battle-field, none asked whether he was 
flogged, or how he was fed. But a new 
era has come upon us. Twenty years 
of peace have closed our eyes to the 
prospect of any other war, and opened 
them to the condition, or rather the 
supposed condition, of the British 
soldier and sailor; and as philan¬ 
thropy is the order of the day with 
those who were blind to the past, yet 
who often fancy they perceive more 
than actually exists in the present, its 
microscopic powers are further added 
to augment the already too exaggerating 
sight of a large class of the public. 
Taking it for granted that every branch 
of, or connected with, government re¬ 
quires reform, and that none educated 
in a particular calling are capacitated 
for giving a correct opinion thereon, 
officers of the navy and army are no 
longer held by these persons capable 
of judging how the band of discipline 
is to be bound, but that they themselves 
—these self-constituted judges—are, 
by intuition, fully competent, in their 
rough, untutored strength of intellect, 


to decide whether the soldier is belter 
coerced by moral or physical punish¬ 
ments— by withholding honours from 
him, or by treating him to the cat and 
the treajlmiW., The extreme in either 
case is bad. Half a century ago, none 
thought of the soldier’s toil, nor of his 
remuneration ; none out of the warlike 
professions seemed to tliink it worth 
while inquiring how the machine, that 
kept the enemies of the country at a 
distance from aris etfocis, was worked, 
provided it answered its purpose ; and 
men in the ranks might have been sen¬ 
tenced by scores to the cat or the knout, 
to the dungeon or the rope, without the 
inquiry or sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens. Nous avom change lout cela, 
however; and, in this present day, not 
a cat can be flourished, nor may a bar¬ 
rack kitten cry mew, without the deed 
running its round in the daily papers, 
to call into action the lachrymose feel¬ 
ings of a pitying public. Just permit 
me to point out some of the abuses of 
former times, and to shew how from 
one extremity of error we are rapidly 
running into another. 

Elogging is unquestionably a detest¬ 
able uunisliinent; and, forty years ago, 
this detestable punishment was as cer¬ 
tainly carried to a detestable extent. 
In the army, any court-martial could 
award a corporal punishment to any 
amount of lashes short of a thousand ; 
and five, six, seven, and eight hundred, 
were by no means unfrequently given. 
Indeed, 1 have more than once heard 
it argued whether a strong man could 
bear more than nine hundred lashes 
without being taken from the halberds. 
The punishment, too, did not neces¬ 
sarily cease when the delinquent’s suf¬ 
ferings overcame his physical endur¬ 
ance, and nature could bear no longer; 
but if the entire sentence was not car¬ 
ried into execution the first time he 
was lied up, a second, and possibly a 
third time, after allowing a sufficient 
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interval for the cure of Iiis back in the mind was turned to other matters. 


hospital, was he brought out to receive 
the resid.ue- Thus, as the first two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred 
lashes gave the greatest pain (after 
which the flesh becomes numbed to 
further blows), the strong man took 
the whole of his punishment at once, 
without, eonipanitively speaking, feel¬ 
ing the last half of it; while the weaker 
man, though guilty of the same crime 
only as the strong one, was twice or 
thrice made to endure the acute torture 
attending tlie first strokes of a fresh 
flogging ; 1 say nothing of his moments 
passed during ihe interval, or intervals, 
in dwelling upon what was yet before 
him. In ftiany regiments, tap, it was 
the custom to flog by tap of drum — 
that was, for a drummer to stand by 
and give the time to him who wielded 
the cat, by tapping on the drum-head 
with a single drumstick, at measured 
intervals of'about two seconds. Some¬ 
times these intervals were longer ; and 
1 have heard of half minute time being 
practised, though 1 never saw it, which 
must have prolonged the torture to a 
mo.st unnecessarily cruel extent. Yet 
excess of punishment had by no means 
the desired effect of repressing crime : 
the reverse was the fact. Flogwing 
was loo often witnessed to be greatly 
dreaded, and too indiscriminately in¬ 
flicted to be considered at all degrading. 
The w'orst regiments in the service were 
those whose colonels were too liberal of 
the lash ; and, on the contrary, the best 
were those where there was but little 
flogfgirig. Mark, however, J do not say 
none, but where there was but little — 
where the cat only appeared in extreme 
cases. Ue it observed that, in those 
days, punishments of every kind were 
.severer than they are at the fuesent 
time. Officers and non-commissioned 
officers carried rattans, or “ supple¬ 
jacks and frequently the private 
soldiers w'ere struck by them ujton 
parade, for momentary unsteadiness, 
or for not appearing critically dressed, 
or for any real or imaginary fault, how¬ 
ever trivial, iliai a petty superior might 
see or laney. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this legal floiging and illegal caning, 
I never recollect that the public voice 
was raised in conclemning tones. This 
was not because too great power, and 
that a power of torturing, was placed 
in the hands of any individual man, 
nor because that power was occasion¬ 
ally abused, but because the general 


How well I recollect my own sensa¬ 
tions the first time I saw a man brought 
out for punishment—they were by no 
means pleasant, as may be supposed ; 
and as the circumstances that led the 
poor wretch to the triangles were some¬ 
what curious, and came under my own 
eye, 1 shall detail them. 

At the period 1 am about to speak of, 
Albany Barracks, in the Isle of Wight, 
where I was quartered, held the depots 
of most of the line regiments on foreign 
service. Here recruits for those regi¬ 
ments were sent, preparatory to being 
forwarded, as opjwrlunities offered, to 
the different liead-quarters abroad ; and 
as desertion was a matter of almost 
every day occurrence, it at last became 
absolutely necessary to make some 
severe examples, otherwise the young 
soldiers would have departed nearly as 
rapidly as they came, carrying off' the 
regimental necessaries with which they 
had been supplied. The cat was re¬ 
sorted to—not unadvisedly ; and each 
soldier that deserted well knew the 
penally which, if retaken, lie was likely 
to pay. I was one day lounging along 
the strand under West Cowes, watch¬ 
ing a trtmsport, with troops on board 
for America, that was gelling slowly 
under weigh about a qiitirler of a mile 
from the shore, when a private soldier, 
and a woman with him, both in deep 
grief, came down to tlie sea-side, to a 
ship’s boat, which, loaded heavily with 
vegetables and fresli meat, was evi¬ 
dently about to push off' to the tran¬ 
sport. The soldier—a recruit, 1 thought 
—and his wife, as -she appeared to be, 
got into the boat; and 1 heard one of 
the two seamen belonging to her say 
that they were only wailing for the 
captain’s coming to go off. In a minute 
or two afterwards he came ; and as he 
was stepping aft to the stern sheets, 
asked wlio the woman was. Tlie soldier 
said she was his wife. The captain 
inquired if a passage was provided for 
her in his ship. The reply was in the 
negative; and consequently the woman 
was kindly, but peremptorily, desired 
to quit the boat. Her tears and en¬ 
treaties to be allowed to go on board, 
and to remain with iter husband until 
the ship should be fairly off, were in 
vain. But the captain, a rough, but 
kind hand, said to the soldier, “ 'Tis 
impossible, my man—your wife can 
not come with us: but 'tis a pity to 
separate you two. Here, I’il manage it 
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— do you remain with lier; the wind 
has fallen to a calm ; we shan’t move 
before the first of the hnorninat’s tide ; 
slay on shore the night, and I’ll speak 
to your commanding-officer. But be 
sure to come off fo us quite by four 
o’clock, or you will lose your passage. 
Come, bear a hand and bundle your¬ 
selves out of the boat.” The ill-judged 
boon was gladly received; the boat 
pushed off to the transport. Soon after 
they reached her, the sails, which had 
been cast loose from the yards, were 
again furled ; and the .soldier walked 
away with his wife, to enjoy his few 
hours’ reprieve. 

It was full a week afterwards that, 
one morning, instead of being dismissed 
from parade, in the usual manner, as 
soon as inspection was over, the troops 
were moved to the rear of the barracks, 
and formed into a hollow square ; the 
triangles were erected ; a prisoner in 
undres.s uniform was brought out be¬ 
tween two file of the guard; the 
minutes of a coyrt-inartial were read : 
“ Strip, sir,” said the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the parade ; and the cul¬ 
prit was lied up. It happened, from 
my being placed in one corner of the 
square, wiiich was considerably larger 
than would liave been formed under 
similar circumstances by one single bat¬ 
talion, I did not perceive Ins features ; 
and, as there was a good deal of wind 
blowing in an o|)posite direction, I 
could only gather, from tlie few words 
of the court-martial proceedings I heard 
read, that desertion was the crime laid 
to his charge. The sentence was two 
hundred lashes : he received otdy one 
hundred, when he was commanded to 
be taken down, tlie remainder of tlie 
punishment being excused : and 1 wa.s 
ordered to wheel back half a dozen of 
my right files, to let him out of the 
square on his way to the hospital. 
The poor fellow nearly brushed my 
elbow as he passed, and I instantly 
recognised the features of the man 
whom the captain of the transport had 
given permission to remain on shore. 
Now that the punishment had been 
undergone, there was but one course 
to pursue ; which was, to acquaint the 
officer commanding of what I had seen, 
the moment parade should bedismissed. 
I did so. He was exceedingly shocked, 
and exclaimed that the man ought never 
to have been flogged. But where lay 
the blame ? The soldier had marched 
with his detachment to Cowes, and 


there embarked. Four days after the 
ship had sailed, he was found in a 
public-house by a party of the picquet, 
and brought in. Desertion was mani¬ 
fest to tlie court-martial that tried him, 
as the transport was gone and he was 
not. In his defence, he said that a 
gentleman, whom he believed to be 
the captain of the ship, gave him leave 
to remain on shore for the nigiit; that 
when he wanted to go off at day-break, 
next morning, no vessel was to be seen, 
as a breeze sprang up soon after dark, 
and she had sailed; and he was so 
afraid of being punished, that he skulked 
about the island, yet without any in¬ 
tention of absconding. But as the key¬ 
stone ofi*tliis defence was ^le alleged 
permission granted by the captain of 
the transport, and as neither of the five 
individual officers composing the court 
could believe that a captain of a tran¬ 
sport would take upon himself to give 
any such permission, it entirely fell to 
tlie ground — particularly as he could 
not (iroduce any one to speak to the 
fact—his wife, if I recollect right, not 
ajipearing before the court. He was 
sentenced, and, as I have said, punished. 
The officer who commanded ii^, how¬ 
ever, stated to me that he would send 
a detail of the facts to the colonel of 
his regiment, so that no stigma should 
attach to his character. Alas! all the 
ink that ever was spilt could not ohli- 
teiate the marks upon h'is back — they 
are there to this instant, if he lives. 
But though the cup this man drank 
was of the bitterest, it was no reason for 
doing away with it altogether for others. 
At that lime a sum of twtnli/-three 
poundt a-hcad was paid by the country 
as bounty for enlisting —the recruit 
received his daily pay—be was fur¬ 
nished with necessaries—the uphill 
work of teaching him his duty was 
nearly surmounted ; and just at the 
moment when .some return in the shape 
of service was required, away went he, 
]ierlui| )s to iilay tlie same game of en¬ 
listing with another recruiting party, 
receiving bounty, and probably desert¬ 
ing again. I know of a man who 
- received bounty six different times, 
and five times deserted. Now—put¬ 
ting aside tlie necessity of having sol¬ 
diers when threatened with a foreign 
enemy — suppose the individual stole 
that sum of money, or its value, would 
justice have been satisfied with inflict¬ 
ing a punishment—sharp, indeed, at 
the moment—which only caused an 
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average' of a week’s confinement ? 
Scarcely ! Hanging or transporta¬ 
tion were‘ nearer the tale, with none 
likely to cry tyranny on judge or jury. 
While the British public was paying 
so highly for soldiers, the surest means 
of keeping them was a weighty tnatter 
of consideration, without greatly regard¬ 
ing their “ drsgradationor their hacks. 

In tlie naval service, the system of 
corporal punishment was immeasurably 
worse, because the captains of his ma¬ 
jesty’s ships were judges and jury in 
their own persons — that down to a 
late date, too ; and though the lashes 
were numbered by dozens instead of 
hundreds, a dozen afloat was fully 
equal to n ITundred on shore. The cat 
used on l)oard men-of-war, instead of 
being formed of ends of whipcord, 
fastened to a wooden iiandie about 
fifteen inclies long, as in the array, 
v^’as altogctlier made out of a piece of 
rope thicker than a man’s wrist, five 
feel in length all over, three of which 
were slilT and solid stuff, and the re¬ 
maining tvvo feet ravelled into ends 
tliat were afterwards hard twisted and 
knotted. At present, however, wooden 
handles are .substituted for the old rope 
ones ; but whether of rope or wood, 
iqioii the length of the handle depends 
the severity of the stroke. In the army, 
too, the drummer wlio flogs stands on 
one spot, and delivers the lash without 
moving his position, his arm alone 
giving force to tlie blow; but in the 
navy, the boatswain’s mate, who has 
this duty to perform, stands full two 
strides from the delinquent; he “combs 
out the cat,” as it is termed, by running 
his fingers through the strands, and, 
separating them from each other, alter 
every lash; then waving it over his head, 
he makes a step forward, and, with an 
inflexion of his body that gives bis 
whole strength to the operation, deli¬ 
vers the stroke at the full sweep of his 
arm. "fis a severe punishment this ; 
and I do not think any man could 
stand nine dozen as I have seen it 
“ laid in.” An unhallowed torture is 
it—bad as the rack of bygone times ; 
and to the man that deserved such a 
punishment, hanging would be a more 
merciful, dispensation—supposing, al¬ 
ways, that any suffering, short of cutting 
the line that binds us to a life in which 
repentance may yet be found, can be 
preferable. Yet while Britain’s mo¬ 
narch, on his throne, had not the 
power of injuring a liair of one of 


his people, the fiat that awarded these 
stripes went forth from the lips of a 
petty captain of tven the smallest craft 
in the navy, and was at once acted 
upon without question or hesitation. 
Wor did it signify in what state of mind 
the orderer of such punishment was in. 
Whether calm or infuriated, whether 
schooled to examine warily, and punish 
justly, or biassed by previous dislike, 
and predetermined to flog, guilty or 
innocent, whether before dinner or after, 
tbc epaiiletted lord of the quarter-deck 
was empowered to scarify the backs of 
his fellow-lieges as much as it pleased 
him, without a soul under his command 
—except the surgeon, who might save 
the sufferer by certifying that he was 
not in a sufficiently robust state of 
health to bear it—without an individual 
on board being able to say him nay. 
A case in point I happen to be parti¬ 
cularly acquainted with. 

Admiral Cornwallis—perhaps better 
known in the navy by the nickname of 
Billy Blue, which he acquired from 
hoisting a “ bUie-peter” (signal for 
sailing) the moment after he cast anchor 
in any port—had once been severely 
wounded in the head, so severely that 
at times he lost his reason ; and, though 
a taut hand, a perfect officer, as good 
a seaman as ever trod a plank, and a 
humane man withal, if by accident he 
was induced to swallow one additional 
glass of wine beyond liis prescribed 
vmdknm, the control of his mind va¬ 
nished, and liis brains, pro were 
in the region where Astolpho sought 
those of Orlando Furioso. In this tm- 
fortunate state, one evening, he came 
out of his cabin while his ship was at 
sea; and his eye alighting upon one of 
the officers for whom it was supposed 
he entertained a dislike, he instantly 
ordered the hands to be turned up for 
punishment. A grating was rigged, 
the ship’s company mustered aft, and 
each looked at his messmate to learn 
who wfi,s to suffer. When all was 
prepared, the admiral, who portrayed 
scarce any outward signs of Ins inward 
derangement, pointed out the individual 
whom he intended to have punished. 
Every body liesitaled at first to • obey 
an order for seizing up a commissioned 
officer. But the maxim on board ship, 
“To obey orders, though you break 
owners,” tallies with the eastern one of, 
“ To hear is to obeyso, without 
much ceremony, the astonished officer 
found himself, naked from the waist 
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upvmnisy fbvily' lashed by wrist and 
ancle to the grating, and a boatsmm’s 
mate, cat in hand, ready to flog him. 
The officers were entirely taken aback 
at these unlooked-for proceedings, and 
bad not time to remonstrate, even if 
such was their intention, before Ad¬ 
miral Cornwallis himself gave' the sig¬ 
nal to the boatswain’s mate, and two 
dozen were soundly laid in, Billy Blue 
looking on all the while as if he was 
doing the most natural thing in the 
world. At the end of the two dozen 
the seizings were cast loose, the bleed¬ 
ing shoulders of the punished gentle¬ 
man were submitted to the surgeon, 
the watch was called, ancFback to his 
cabin hied the admiral as sedately as 
a judge. 

J\ow, so much of this affair as I have 
related was abominably disgraceful. 
Putting aside the intoxication of the 
admiral, for which even his wounded 
head was no excuse, so atrocious an 
infraction of all law, military or civil, 
in punishing a man charged with no 
crime, and inflicting a punishment 
totally illegal as applied to a com¬ 
missioned officer, could find excuse 
or palliation from none. No hungry 
sentimentalist, that ever whined forth 
sensiblerk for pence, could go beyond 
me in condemning the conduct of 
Cornwallis; and the loss of his naval 
rank, however gallanlly won, coupled 
with severe damages in a civil court, 
which must have been the issue had 
the case been carried there, would not 
have sufficiently atoned for his fault. 
Let us observe the sequel, however. 
If the ship’s company were astonished, 
the aggregate of their astonishment 
could scarcely equal the wonder of 
Admiral Cornwallis, when, next morn¬ 
ing, he was informed of his over-night’s 
freak. He refused to believe it, till 
the fact was brought so circumstantially 
beforehim,that ii was impossiblelonger 
to doubt. Then all hands were again 
turned up for punishment; and the 
officer who had been flogged was 
brought from below, still in arrest, 
from which he refused to be released. 
When the crew were wondering what 
next was to happen—some of them, 
perhaps, thinking he was to be flogged 
again—the admiral appeared on the 
quarter-deck with a cane in his hand, 
and walking up to the punished officer, 
addressed him nearly as follows:— 

“ I am told that yesterday evening I 
ordered you, sir, to be floggetl, and 


that my orders wwe carried into exe- 
ciftioB on this quarter-deck; but, upon 
my word of honour, I have hot the re¬ 
motest recollection of the circumstance. 
It appears to be true, however; and 
therefore, this morning, I have assem¬ 
bled together those who saw you 
punished. Now, in their presence, I 
pave to tell you that I don’t come here 
to make an apology for what I have 
done, because no British officer could 
receive an apology from any one after 
being struck ; if I did not strike you 
myself, I caused another to do so. I 
won’t ask your pardon, sir, because, 
as a man of honour, you could not in 
this way pardon an unpardonable 
offence^' Nor, sir, will f wave my 
rank to give you personal satisfaction 
on shore, because, by receiving your 
fire, or by firing at you, I could not 
obliterate the slain 1 have laid upon 
your shoulders. But I ask a favour of 
you before the ship’s company ; which 
is, that you will take this cane and use 
ii on my back as long as it will hold 

together. By-! I wotild do so to 

any one that served me as I did you. 

Mr.-, you may thrash me if you 

please, and as much as you like, and, 
as I am a living man, it shall not in¬ 
terfere with your future promotion.” 
Here he presented the handle of the 
cane to Mr.-. 

Now every man there knew that 
Cornwallis was true as steel, and 
brave as a lion ; and if he thus humbled 
himself to his inferior officer, it was not 
through fear of fighting a duel, nor yet 
from apprehension of being brought to 
a court-martial; but they saw that, in 
the keenest spirit of the most bitter 
self-condemnation, their gallant old 
chief took the only step which could 
heal llic honour he had wounded; 
and, however unused to the melting 
mood, many a broad eye, .set in the 
weather-beaten faces that thronged 
round the mainmast, glistened will* 
moisture on witnessing the |)enance 
which old Billy Blue inflicted upon 
himself. Mr.-behaved very pro¬ 

perly. He took the cane, snapped it in 
two across his knee, flung the pieces 
overboard, and extending Ins hand to¬ 
wards the admiral, told him that he for¬ 
gave him with all his heart. The ship’s 
company burst into an involuntary 
ciieer when they saw them shake hands, 
notwithstanding the usual sanctity of 
a line-of-battle ship’s quarter-deck ; 
and more than one among them would 
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have kissed the gunner's daughter him- I knew, as famed for his reckless gal- 
self, to the tune of a similar two dozen, lantry, which was fully confirmed in 
for the hteasure of being .afterwards his dying hour,'|' as for his love of the 
rewarded by grasping old Billy’s cat, always flogged the last man down 
“ flipper.” I will conclude the last the rigging after reefing topsails, if the 
half of my story — which may be operation was not performed in some 
looked upon somewhat in the light almost impossible short space of time, 
of an episode, as it has nothing to say Then, too, boatswains carried rattans, 
to the previous question of the power and boatswains’-mates cote,—the latter 
to flog resting in the hands of a supe- standing at the hatchways, to “ start” 
rior officer at sea — by stating, that the men from below, when turning the 

Mr.-finished his naval career hands up. Moreover, “ ropes’-ending” 

with that same voyage, and com- was practised, and men were beaten 
menced anotlier one on shore under severely even by youngsters, as a maU 
the patronage of the Marquess Corn- ter of course. Even so late as when 
Wallis, brother to the admiral, which. Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s force was on 
if less venturesome, was more profit- its voyage lb Egypt, an old acquaint- 
able far. «He lived to see* himself ance of mine, a captain in the army, who 
collector of customs in a northern se.a- happened to be commanding a detach- 
port; a snug berth, for which he might luent on board a small brig-transport, 
have sighed and sought for in vain, armed each of his two drummers with 
but for his good luck in tasting Billy “colts” (platted rope-yarns); and the 
Blue’s discipline. It is said that Billy first question be asked tlie drummer on 
himself was never afterwards known to duty every morning was, had he his 
be in the slightest degree inebriated. colt? If he was deficient, the other 
But however the old trite and true drummer was immediately called to' 
s.aying, “’tlS an ill wind that blows no- colt him. Thus drummer King colted 
body good,” might have lieen exempli- drummer Pope, and drummer Pope 
fied in this instance, the system that colted drummer King; and as these 
could by any possibility have permitted two drummers were sworn enemies, it 
such a breach of its law's was insuffer- was said that each used to purloin the 
ably bad ; and the corner-stone of this other's coll, for the pleasure of coiling 
system ivas the power of inflicting him afterwards, under the captain’s eye. 
punishment laying solely in the hands I shall conclude my observations on 
of one individual. Why was the fact punishments afloat, by saying, that 
so well known ? Because Admiral these acts which I have detailed cannot 
Cornwallis flogged an officer. Sup- be again committed, for a very simple 
pose he had given two dozen to a man reason,—no sailor may now be flogged 
before the mast; the circumstance w'ithout a council of inquiry being held 
would liave been entered on tlie log, by the captain and liis two lieutenants, 
and but little said about the matter, I am ratlier more conversant with rot- 
while the infamy of the one act could litaiy than with naval matters, and 
not have surpassed that of the other, shall devote the remainder of my paper 
Marryat, in one of his sea-novels, de- to the former. 

scribes a captain of an eighteen-gun The veins and purses of nations at 
brig giving five dozen lashes to a sea- length became exhausted. Twenty- 
man for spitting on tlie quarter-deck, five years of war had ruined more than 
—by no means an over-drawn story ;* one fair province ; and it was evident, 
and a post-captain, now no more, whom from the signs of the times, that the 

* How would this eighteen-gun brig have suited Brother .Tonatban’s notions of 
comfort 1 for, by all aecounts, including those of Airs. 'J'rollope, and dear little 
Piinny Kciuble that was, if carjiets and ladies’ dresses were not exempt from being 
stained by tobacco-impregnated saliva, fir jdanks could scarcely have been held 
more sacred. 

t To solve the question whether or not bis crew would stand to their guns, 
Coibet ran bis frigate right between two French frigates, off Mauritius, and received 
both their fires. He fell, severely wounded, in the early part of the action, and was 
carried below. The crew of the Africaine continued the fight, however, till the 
superiority of her two opponents, each nearly her own sixe, compelled her to strike. 
Corbet lieard the shouts when the firing ceased, ascertained the cause, tore the 
bandages from his wound, and bled to dentil. 'I’his has been denied in a letter in the 
Viiited Service Journal, 'Tis true, notwithstanding. 
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olive-branch of peace was abput to 
wave above the political horizon. Tlie 
battle of Waterloo was fought and won: 
the conqueror of Arcole, Marengo, and 
Borodino’s fights, was struck down 
from bis imperial height, never again 
to rise; the golden eagle of the em¬ 
pire, which had bld^ed its beak in so 
many stricken fields between the Krem¬ 
lin and Cadiz, from the Elbe’s mouth 
to Spartevento’s cape, fluttered from 
the Tuileries, and expired behind the 
Loire: and the exiled Bourbon was 
borne to his lily-bower upon laurel- 
wreaths won by British bayonets. The 
temple of Janus was shut; there was 
peace throughout Europe, and with its 
coming ceased the iron discipline of 
war’s school. The English soldier 
left foreign lands where hourly scenes 
of blood and pillage were enacted un¬ 
der his eye, and by his hand; and in 
his own fair country cast his despe¬ 
rado’s slough. Mingling again with 
civilians, the warrior resumed many of 
the civilian’s thoughts, and it was no 
longer necessary to coerce him, as if he 
were a beast of blood. A new code 
of military law naturally came into 
action, better suited to his altered cha¬ 
racter and the improved spirit of the 
times. The Duke of York’s thorough 
acquaintance with every branch of the 
service, even to its minutest detail, 
combined with his good sense and 
princely feeling, which never once al¬ 
lowed him tofoifeit his proud titleof“ the 
soldier’s friend,” right well fitted him 
for the office of comniander-in-chief; 
and from the Horse (Inards, where his 
royal highness presided, issued various 
wholesome regulations for the internal 
economy of regiments. The payment 
and messes of the men were put upon 
a proper footing. Above all, the ma¬ 
chinery of courts-martial was well con¬ 
sidered ; and it is not in my recollec¬ 
tion that the public tears were implored 
to be expended upon soldiers’ sufler- 
ings, until long after every precaution 
had been adopted which sensible and 
experienced men could devise, to en¬ 
sure fair play to the soldier under 
every circumstance of time, place, and 
service. These men, who knew man¬ 
kind and soldier-kind, lowered the 
maximum of punishment considerably; 
but they did not deem it wise to abo- 
lish the cat entirely, though they 
strongly recommended that, except in 
flagrant instances of military crime, 
transportation, solitary confinement, 


and confinement with hard labour, 
should be substituted instead; and it 
was expres.sly enjoined that, in all 
cases where the common law was 
broken, the transgressor should be 
given over to the civil power. Since 
the peace, the condition of the soldier 
has been gradually, but surely and ad¬ 
visedly, ameliorated ; and it is the 
better done, because each step for the 
improvement of his state has been 
taken deliberately, and with a view to 
his real good,—which good has been 
by no means advanced by the floods 
of declamation that have rolled from a 
lladical press, or the eloquent forth- 
holdings from certain members of the 
House ofttCommons. Over" and over 
again have Messrs. Hume, Wakley, 
Roebuck and Co., dilated upon this 
fruitful theme ; but as no one of com¬ 
mon understanding, even of llieir own 
party, seem to attach weight to the 
plentiful bletherings of these honourable 
M.P.’s, I shall not waste time in no¬ 
ticing them, further than to. recall to 
the recollection of debate-readers the 
dressing which tlie hon. member for 
Avon Street, in the aqueous city of 
Bath, received at the hands of that 
stout old cavalier the heuu sabreur" 
of the Blues, Sir John Elley, when he 
alle,ged that, in the Peninsula, when 
{wbai, indeed ?) the French found the 
dead bodies ofSpaniards and English¬ 
men denuded of their uniforms, lying 
higglety-pigglety together, they ascer¬ 
tained which was which by the marks 
of flagellalion on his own countrymen’s 
backs; and to ask the member for the 
Lancet why, in the case of Saundry, 
the marine of the VVoolwich division, 
who received one hundred out of two 
hundred lashes, to which he was sen¬ 
tenced for theft and other crime.s, and 
afterwards died in the hospital from 
causes totally distinct from his flog¬ 
ging, as was abundantly proved by the 
united testimony of ten medical men, 
before the coroner,—why did he not 
tell eractli/ what he himself had the 
day previous ascertained beyond a 
doubt to be fact, when Dr. Parkin, 
the surgeon of the division, shewed 
him the body, and gave him all the in¬ 
formation he required touching the 
man’s decease, rather than quote from 
the Weekly Diajmtch iiewsjtajier a 
lengthy account of the matter, the ma¬ 
jor part of which was diametrically op¬ 
posite to the truth. But misstatements 
are plenty as blackberries in these 
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latter times: they are of all sizes and 
oolohrs; he that runs may read them; 
and he that will not read cannot help 
having them bellowed into his ear. 

The best speech against corporal 
punishment was made by Major Fan- 
court, two sessions ago,* which was 
briefly and satisiactorily replied to by 
Sir Henry Hardinge; since wlien, until 
very lately, the question lay dormant. 
In this session of parliament, however, 
circumstances have directed public at¬ 
tention pEtrticularly to this matter; and 
when we have tlie opinions of Lord 
Wharncliffef—an old Guardsman, I 
believe—and those joined with him, 
comprising, among others, the honoured 
names of'Kempt, Harnes, and Ueynell, 
in the now sitting commission for in¬ 
quiry into the subject, the country at 
large will be better able to judge than 
it can be at present. Upon their de¬ 
cision I will rest; yet 1 must pause 
ere I give implicit credence to all tliat 
may be advanced in the House of 
Commons, because I see and believe 
that the ignorance of certain philan¬ 
thropic .and economic individuals there, 
is as elaborately bruited abroad as it 
ever was : the older they grow the 
wiser they do not become; and 1 have 
no reason to doubt that this cause will 
be le^s designedly mystified, or unde- 
sigiiedly puzzled, than any other cause 
which has been brought before those 
whose metliods of handling public bu¬ 
siness frequently evinces great cunning 
in angling for popularity, place, and 
pence, however often marked by most 
Bmotian botherbeadedness. But it is 
the business of this Magazine fearlessly 
to place all political questions with 
wliich it deals in the broad noon-day 
light of truth, without vindicating the 
wrong or warping the right,—without 
adding to or diminishing from, or set¬ 
ting down aught in malice ; — in brief, 
to grapple with things in substance as 
they ARE, rather than to declaim against 
the shadows of things winch are not. 

The cry and question happen to be, 
—there is no flogging in tlie conti¬ 
nental armies, Why have any in onrs ? 
How often does it occur tiiat questions 
are asked without the slightest wish 


for an answer, and chiefly by your 
great dealers in syllogisms. What 
they mean appears to 1^, an army is 
composed of soldiers. Good I A sol¬ 
dier is a soldier. Doubtless I The 
soldiers of some other armies are not 
subject to the lash! Truel There¬ 
fore the soldiers of the Hritish army 
should not be subject to the lash 1 No! 
No — no such thing; because British 
soldiers become such by voluntary en¬ 
listment, while the continental soldier-— 
of France or Prussia, for instance—is 
a conscript. Yet at first siglU this 
would appear a cogent reason why the 
latter, who is obliged to serve, let his 
character be fair or infamous, should be 
the more likely to merit a degrading 
punishment. The fact, however, is 
not so. It is a reason only why a ma/- 
jority of private soldiers in those ser¬ 
vices are drawn from a higher grade of 
society than that of those who enlist in 
ours. In these two nations, where con¬ 
scription chiefly obtains, every man is 
imbued with a portion of military spirit; 
each peasant cocks his cap d lu mili- 
taire, encourages his incipient mous¬ 
tache, and cries, Vive la gloirc / or 
thinks of the immortal Frederick. To 
him there is little hardship in becoming 
a soldier; it gratifies bis personal va¬ 
nity ; all his friends are subject to the 
same ; moreover, his service during 
peace is confined to his native soil: in 
short, the system of conscription suits 
the people; and were it not so, the 

[ )eople would have resisted ea masse 
ong ago. 

Now the English are not a military 
nation. .John Bull is too fond of being 
master of his own movements to place 
them lightly at the command of ano¬ 
ther. Glory, renown, and so forth, he 
cares little for; but comfort he com¬ 
prehends. lie deems his felt hat quite 
sufficiently natty without a cockade in 
it. He rather despises the individual 
in the smart coat, with empty pockets. 
Besides, if he enlists, he must lay his 
account to being three-fourtlis of his 
military time, that is, of his after-life, 
in foreign countries, even during pro¬ 
found peace, where he has, in an 
unhealthy climate, a worse enemy to 


* Marry ! though a brother in arms with myself in days gone past, I fear me the 
major’s experience is scarcely so great as to give his opinion overwhelming weight, 
however conscientiously advanced. 

t These commissioners have concluded their work: their report has appeared 
since the above was written ; it does not differ one iota from the opinions I have 
advanced. 
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contend with than an armed foe. Of 
those who embark for the colonies, not 
only few return, but fewer still expect 
it. I once commanded a party march¬ 
ing from Chatham, in charge of bag¬ 
gage to be placed on board an India- 
inan laying in the river, off Northfleet, 
which Avas to take os to Madras. On 
the way, I was forced to be rather pe-r 
remptory with one of the hired waggon- 
drivers ; but he revenged himself upon 
me in the following words:—“ I’ve 
seen many fine fellows going this road, 
but I never see’d none of ’em coming 
back.” Thejoke wasasad one. Of the 
twelve men and myself, I am the only 
one who ever returned ! It has been 
proved, too, that our soldier’s spending- 
money is not more than the French¬ 
man’s. In fact, a British soldier’s 
career promises so little, and is so ut¬ 
terly at variance with the habits, and so 
repugnant to tlie tastes, of the British 
peasant, or manufacturer, that few, 
save the idle, the disorderly, or the un¬ 
fortunate, can be wheedled by a re¬ 
cruiting sergeant into taking the fatal 
shilling; and these are certainly never 
deterred from doing so by fear of the 
cat. 

Admitting this to be the general cha¬ 
racter of the materiel from which our 
army is composed, we must also admit 
tfiat it must be handled accordingly; 
and that what answers for the Prussian 
or Frenchman would fail with us. I 
have fairly exposed the gross errors of 
the old military coercive system, and 
I shall now shew what the present one 
is, and how its machinery works. 

First, then, with regard to minor 
offences committed in regiments, the 
use of the cane or rattan is universally 
abolished : no officer or non-commis¬ 
sioned officer may, under any pretence, 
strike a private, any more than he may 
strike any other individual; which 
very properly puts the soldier in this 
respect on the footing of the civilian. 
No subordinate officer, not even the 
captain of a company, unless he 
should be accidentally on detach¬ 
ment, can punish a man under him, 
without first reporting both crime and 
intended punishment to his immediate 
regimental commanding officer; nor 
can a severer punishment than forty- 
eight hours’ blackhole be given under 
any circumstances, unless awarded by 
sentence of a court-martial. A de- 
fiiulter’s book, as it is technically 
termed, where both crimes and punish¬ 


ments ore regularly entered in columns 
opposite each man's name, is kept in 
the regimental orderly-room« which is 
invariably examined by a general offi¬ 
cer at every half-yearly inspection, be¬ 
sides being occasionally called for by 
the commander-in-chief, or general 
commanding the district, if the disci* 
pliiie of the corps seems lax. And this 
record is not merely a catalogue of 
misdeeds to be remembered against 
the soldier at a future day, but it acts 
as a check upon the officer,—for the 
more ample tiiis volume of faults, the 
clearer will be the neglect or miscon¬ 
duct of those who are intrusted with 
power to control and prevent them. 
Moreovei^*if a soldier has a Tromplaint 
of any description to make, his superior 
officer is bound to forward that com¬ 
plaint to a higher power, even though 
it may be against himself. Nay, more, 
— lest by any possibility an officer 
should have wronged one of his men, 
or failed in giving or procuring him 
fair treatment and even-handed justice, 
the general officer is enjoined to, and 
always does, ask tlie soldiers of each 
individual company, at the above- 
mentioned inspections, if they have 
any complaints to advance. Nor is 
this a mere matter of form; for I have 
frequently seen a private say that he 
had reason to be dissatisfied with his 
officer, either on the score of messing, 
money-accounts,or other matters ; and 
a strict investigation instantly followed, 
in which it always appeared to me 
that the general seemed to take up the 
complainant’s side of the question 
more warmly than the defendant’s. 

Tims, in cases where the command¬ 
ing-officer’s word is law, and alone ne¬ 
cessary to sanction punishment, if fair 
justice is not dealt to the private soldier 
in the first instance, a heavy penalty is 
sure to be incurred by his superior; 
and in the present day, when there is 
no war to make vacancies, such are the 
number of able officers eagerly looking 
for promotion, that there is no hesita¬ 
tion on the part of the higher powers 
about removing an officer, who shews 
incapacity, from his command, nor 
difficulty in finding a better one to fill 
his place. 

When offences of a graver nature 
offer that merit severer punishments, 
the power of judging and punishing is 
taken from the individual, and is placed 
in thtf hands of two distinct and sepa¬ 
rate parties—one being a court-martial, 
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'which tries and sentences—the otlier an 
authority which judges of the court’s 
proceedings, confirms the sentence, if 
apparently a just one, and orders it to 
be carried into execution, in wliole or 
part, or perhaps pardons altogether. 
Courts-martial are either regimental, 
detachment, garrison, district, or gene¬ 
ral, according to the magnitude of the 
crime laid to the prisoner’s charge. A 
regimental court-martial, before which 
soldiers are ofteuest brought, consists 
of a president, not under the tank of a 
captain, and four subalterns. All evi¬ 
dence is fully taken down in writing, 
so is the prisoner’s defence; the opi¬ 
nion and sentence decided by the ma¬ 
jority of file members are appended; 
and the president signs his name to the 
paper, termed proceedings, which is 
immediately afterwards delivered by 
him, under a sealed cover, to the com- 
maiiding-ofiicer, who, as I have just 
stated, confirms the sentence (or orders 
the court to revise its proceedings, if he 
thinks they have been ])ailially, irregu¬ 
larly, or not fully carried tlirongh ; luit 
he cannot revise more than once), by 
adding his signature. He it observed, 
however, that the officer who orders a 
court-martial to assemble, and confirms 
its sentence, must be senior to tlic 
president; and under no circumstance 
whatever can tliese two offices he vested 
in one person. The proceedings are 
read aloud to the whole regiment, 
assembled for the purpose. If not 
guilty, the prisoner is released; if 
otherwise, llie sentence is ordered to 
be carried into execution entirely, or in 
part, or perhaps it may be annulled al¬ 
together, according as the senior oflicer 
pleases ; but he cannot increase the 
amount of punishment awarded by the 
court; nor can he send the prisoner to 
a new trial, unless formally demanded 
by him. After which the proceedings 
are put by, with other official docu¬ 
ments, to be forthcoming, if demanded 
at any future period ; and in the ensu¬ 
ing monthly return to the adjutant- 
general, apjiear the delinquent’s name, 
crime, and punishment. The powers 
of a regimental court-martial are li¬ 
mited to awarding a corporal puui.sh- 
mcrit of two hundred lashes, at such 
time and place as the commanding- 
officer may choose; or to twenty days’ 
solilaiy confinement; or thirty days’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, in 
any one of his majesty’s gaols A^hich 
may be most convenient. 
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A detachment court-martial differs 
from a regimental one only in the 
number of its members, and is only 
resorted to upon detachment duty, as 
the name implies, when there are not 
sufficient officers present to constitute 
the other. Its members consist of a 
captain (distinct from the officer who 
is to confirm and approve) and two 
subalterns; but its powers of punish¬ 
ing are the same. As garrison, district, 
and general courts-martial, deal rather 
in death and transportation than in 
floggings, they do not exactly come 
within the range of my present paper, 
though perhaps at a future period 1 
may find something to say thereon. 
Indeed, I have not gone very minutely 
into the detail of forms observed by 
the two former—regimental and de¬ 
tachment— because a general outline 
is quite sufficient for a general reader; 
while to members of the profession 
there art! munerous able works open, 
wliich afibrd ample inslriictioas on 
every point that may arise. 

Now the crimes tliat usually come 
under tlie cognisance of a regimental, 
or detachment court-martial, are petty 
thievery from a comrade, selling, 
pawning, or otherwise making away 
with articles of clothing, arms, accou¬ 
trements, &LC. which come under the 
head of regimental necessaries, drunk¬ 
enness, absence from duly, disobe¬ 
dience of orders, rioting out of ejuarters, 
or disorderly conduct within. Hut 
drunkenness,drunkenness, miglil com¬ 
prise them all; for the two first are 
generally to procure drink, the others 
usually the consequences of drinking; 
and could it be eradicated, courts- 
martial might cease. Colonel Molt, 
who has lately published an able paper 
on military crime, says, “ I am con¬ 
vinced that, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, where soldiers are tried by 
a court-martial, the irregularity with 
which they stand charged may, either 
directly or indirectly, be traced to 
drinking.” Drink requires drink. The 
man who has been guzzling beer over¬ 
night, wants his glass of sjiirits, his 
“ warning," to restore the tone of his 
disordered stomach, ere he can enter 
upon the duties of the day. A thirsty 
noon follows : solid food he loathes : 
he has but little work to divert his 
attention from himself: he longs for 
more liquor—more liquor he must 
have ; but his money is now gone. 
The readiest way to procure another 
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supply is to sell or pawn some of liis 
regimental necessaries, supposing he 
be not yet sunk so low as to steal. 
Again he drinks. Next morning, he 
must again have his “ nip;” but this 
time he is more nervous than he was 
on the preceding day, and he takes two, 
perhaps three, glasses of raw spirits. 
He is half drunk, unfit for duty, 
quarrelsome and abusive ; yet anxious 
for more liquor. He becomes reckless 
and brutal; probably commits some 
gross outrage, and is confined in the 
guard-room. Then, on inquiry, it ap¬ 
pears that, in addition to his last 
offence, he has been drunk, and has 
sold part of his kit. He is brought to 
a court-martial, and is subsequently 
punished. Now, hard as it may appear, 
I would never pardon a first offence of 
this nature, for the reason given by 
Lord Collingvvood, with which I have 
headed my paper : he never forgave a 
first offence, and seldom found it 
necessary to punish for a second. I 
would not flog, however, nor would I 
send a comparatively innocent-minded 
man to learn wickedness at the tread¬ 
mill ; but 1 would give him a good 
spell of solitary confinement, where he 
miglit ponder upon the scrai)e he had 
got into, and resolve to avoid it for the 
future. If he offended a second time 
in tlic same way, 1 would try the mill, 
which nine old soldiers out often know 
to be worse than the cat in actual 
severity of punishment; besides consi¬ 
dering it far greater degradation to be 
so punished, in company with thieves, 
prostitutes, and vagabonds of the low¬ 
est description, towliose state they, for 
the time being, feel themselves debased, 
than being brought to the triangles in 
presence of their comrades only, wdio 
never think the worse of them for the 
punishment, wliatcvcr they may do of 
the crime. And if after all this he 
should not amend his conduct, but 
still continue in his drunken course, 
he ought to be considered as an incor¬ 
rigible brute, and coerced accordingly. 
1 would give him every lash that a 
court-martial might award, and then 
turn him out of the service; not for 
any good it would do him, but that a 
wholesome example might be made 


for the edification of others following 
in his steps. 

But in the colonies there are no 
tread-mills. Who, too, is to perform 
a prisoner’s duty while he is in limbo? 
In many garrisons abroad, from the 
few men to do duty, the private has 
only two nights in bed out of three — 
sometimes only one out of two; and 
when the number of efficient soldiers 
are further reduced by withdrawing 
the names of prisoners from the ef¬ 
fective strength, the duty comes too 
hard upon the good men. A soldier 
at forty years of age has but little ser¬ 
vice left in him. Why so? Because 
foreign climates and night-sentry work 
have taken jt out of him . He lyio ws th is, 
and feels U hard that he should suffer 
for the rascalities of another. He justly 
lliiuks a shorter and sharper punish¬ 
ment would be fairer to all. And I’ll 
venture to assert, that were soldiers to 
try soldiers, the cat would swing five 
hundred per cent ofteiier than it does 
at present.* 

Then, on active service any where, 
solitary confinement for a lengthened 
time is entirely out of the question. 
Who is to handle the culprit’s firelock 
if an enemy appears? Pray, what 
would the B.A. heroes, who are seek¬ 
ing glory in Spain, under the banner 
of Lieut.-General the M.P. for West¬ 
minster, think of solitary confinement 
or tlie Ircad-mill ? I fancy tiieir com¬ 
mander knows that most of them have 
not to learn experience in either the 
solitary or the mill line; therefore he 
flogs them lustily; and for crimes 
which he does not punish by flogging, 
he—shoots : at least I was told so the 
other day by a ca|)tain of the legion, 
who left him in the beginning of last 
December. Be that as it may, in an 
enemy’s country — for who can ever 
dream of a Britisii soldier fighting in 
his own — where it is expedient to 
keep up the rigid discipline of our 
aimy, severe punishments are abso¬ 
lutely necessary; and such punish¬ 
ments must not incapacitate the soldier 
for service. 

Thus, then, on home service, I would 
blit rarely resort to corporal punishment 
(except for thieving), and never without 


• This was proved in the Portuguese service, during the earlier Peninsular cam¬ 
paigns, when the soldier was tried by his peers. In many cases death w’as awarded ; 
whereas, had the delinquent been tried by British officers, the sentence would have 
been corporal punishment. 
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immediately afterwards dismissing the 
man so punished from the army with 
ignominy. In the colonies, where other 

r nnishments are not easily managed, 
would spare the cat less. On active 
service, 1 would punish in no other 
way than by flogging. But, above all, 
I would bear in mind that it is not the 
teverity, but the certainty of punish¬ 
ment following crime, which can deter 
men from committing it. 

lonceserved in a regiment in India, 
where, unfortunately for those under 
him, the commanding officer frequently 
allowed the milk of human kindness, 
of which he possessed a large portion, 
10 break through this maxim, and to 
interfere ,;with the due infliction of 
punishment where it was justly de¬ 
served. The natural consequence was, 
that, as only two delinquents were 
punished out of three, each criminal 
hoped to be the fortunate one to escape, 
and therefore ran his chance. Some 
were lucky, some were not; but he 
that was punished blamed his ill luck 
and the commanding officer; and he 
that was not, was ready to try another 
ticket in this lottery. 

We had a man in the corps named 
F-, whose father had been a re¬ 

spectable bmsli-raaker in Dublin. lie 
was a remarkably active, good-looking, 
well-made, clean youtig soldier, stand¬ 
ing full five feet ten iviches high—a 
clever fellow withal, but vain of his 
personal appearance, and endowed 
with as large a proportion of modest 
assurance as ever fell to the lot of any 
son of Erin that ever M'ore scarlet. 

F-was for some time a scampish, 

without being exactly a bad soldier ;— 
that is, he l)foke bounds like a school¬ 
boy, and was frequently irregular, with¬ 
out committing any gross breach of 
military discipline. But from his good 
looks and the known respectability of 
his parents, who had given him a belter 
education than that which usually falls 
to the lot of a private soldier, great lati¬ 
tude w’as allowed him; and tliese irre¬ 
gularities were only censured—not pu¬ 
nished. Naturally enough, F-grew 

to fancy that he might do as he pleased, 
and that what he chose to do would 
always be considered as a joke, rather 
Umn a crime, lie was insolent to the 


non-commissioned officers, and even 
ventured occasionally to play upon his 
own captain. Still he was a favourite. 
F——, however, took to arrack, and 
the molehills became mountains. But 
his ready answers and creditable ap¬ 
pearance saved him; till at last an 
offence which could not be passed 
over, because it was more than merely 
a regimental one, brought him before 
a district court-martial. 

He had been out one night on a 
“ spree " in the native town, within 
two miles of where we were cantoned, 
and in his rounds came upon two 
sepoy sentries at the town-gate. They 
tried to stop him, according to their 
orders ; but he made liis way good in 
spite of them. They began to abuse 
him in their own tongue, never sup¬ 
posing that he understood what they 
were saying. But they reckoned with¬ 
out their host. F-had picked up 

a good deal of the language, particu¬ 
larly the meaning of certain scurrilous 
epithets which they had applied to 
him ; and, in his present half-drunken 
mood, would not stand vyhat he termed 
their insolence. So he turned back, 
disarmed them both, and thrashed 
them soundly with the butt end of 
one of their own firelocks. Their cries 

brought out the guard, F- was 

made prisoner, and in due time was 
brought before a district court-martial, 
which sentenced him to solitary con¬ 
finement for a period — I forget how 
long. 

But our good-natured colonel’s heart 
melted before half of F - ’s time in 
the conjee house —so termed because 
the prisoner confined in it is wholly 
fed upon conjee *—was completed : 
he resolved to forgive him the re¬ 
mainder, after a proper admonition ; 
and, accordingly, summoned him from 
durance to his presence. The colonel 
was on horseback, in front of our bar¬ 
racks, with the adjutant on foot by 

his side, when F-was brought up. 

The colonel went through his speech, 
and concluded his lecture by telling 
F-that he hoped he had now re¬ 

ceived a warning, and bade him return 
to* his duty. But F—— stood his 
ground, and stoutly told the colonel 
that he had been unjustly sentenced 


* Conjee water is that in which rice has been boiled. It is something like thick 
barley water, ou naturel, or tliin Starch, but very nutritious, cooling, tasteless, and 
abominable. 
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by the court*martial. The colonel or¬ 
dered him to go off to his barrack : 

F'- did not move an inch, but 

loudly inveighed against the court. 
Hereupon the adjutant added his com¬ 
mand to the colonel’s, and in doing so 

touched F-’s breast with his open 

hand. F-clenched his fist, deli¬ 

vered a blow that might have felled 
an ox, and down like shot went the 
adjutant. Up he rose in an instant, 
and, half drawing his sword, rushed 

towards F-; but the colonel, though 

a tender-hearted, was a spirited old 
soldier. “ Stop, sir, stop 1” cried he, 
pushing his horse between them — 
“ stop, sir, and do not draw your 
sword upon an unarmed man 1” The 
adjutant sheathed his weapon, and 

F-was secured without resistance. 

A general court-martial tried him for 
this second offence, and sentenced him 
to be shot. His former irregularities 
prevented a recommendation being 
made in his favour, on the plea of 
previous good character. The lieut.- 
general commanding in chief conceived 
that the discipline of the army required 
an example tor its improvement, and 

confirmed the sentence. F-’s fate 

was fixed. The warrant for his exe¬ 
cution came from the Presidency, and 
was to be read to him in his cell. 
The officer on whom this painful duty 
devolved was so overcome, that his 

tears impeded his utterance. F- 

took the paper out of his hand, and 
perused it from beginning to end with¬ 
out the slightest visible discomposure. 
W hen he had finished, he handed it 
back to the officer, and calmly, but 
gravely, said, that it was exactly what 
he had expected. 

Fl.arly next morning, the force, con¬ 
sisting of two regiments of native in¬ 
fantry, one of native cavalry, and our 
own king’s regiment, was drawn out, 
and in front of us was all the mournful 
preparation for the execution. But 
the entire tale of his death would swell 
my paper beyond its due limits. Suf¬ 
fice it to tell, that he refused to have 
his eyes blindfolded, and insisted upon 
giving the word “ fire ” himself. Stand¬ 
ing in front of the firing party, he 
turned to the staff-officer who was 
nearest to him, and said, “ Now I shall 
die like Marshal Ney !” He threw up 
his right hand as far as lie could ; one 
of the firing parly thought it was the 
signal, and pulled his trigger. The 
ball struck liiin apparently in the left 


shoulder, which spun him round. At 
the same instant he gave the word in a 
loud clear voice, and over he fell on 
his face—dead,—pierced with eleven 
bullets, one of which had passed through 
his heart I 

Poor F-! had he served under 

a sterner commander his fate might 
have been different. Now, the colonel, 
the adjutant, ay, and the captain of his 
comjiany—even the lieutenant-general 
who signed the warrant for his execu¬ 
tion—are all gone before the same tri¬ 
bunal to which he was so fearfully 
called. In five years from F.'s execu¬ 
tion the last was the only one of those 
most concerned in kis death alive,—> 
and he, toq, followed tiot loqg after. 

Some ^ort time after F.'s death I 
was talking to our sergeant-major 
about it; and I lamented that so stout¬ 
hearted a fellow should have been shot 
like a dog, when his capabilities for 
good service were so far superior to 
those of the greater number of private 
soldiers. 

“ F-was a line lad, sir; pity 

'tis that he was not flogged two years 
ago, and he would have been alive 
now—perhaps a non-commissioned 
officer"—said the sergeant-major. 

“ I think so, too," said 1. 

“ Depend upon it, that severity in 
the commencement is lenity in the end," 
quoth the sergeant-major. 

I had almost closed my paper, wlien 
it struck me that a word might be said 
about the practice of soldiers carrying 
their side-arms when off duty,—a sub¬ 
ject which has lately attracted a good 
deal of public attention. Now, I see 
not the slightest objection to a cavalry- 
soldier carrying his sabre at all times; 
on the contrary, I think it advisable 
that he should accustom himself to the 
weight of the weapon by his side, and 
that by dint of constantly feeling its 
handle in his grasp, he may think it 
unnatural to be without it. More¬ 
over, it is an unwieldy weapon in a 
crowd, where the striker is on foot, and 
in a confined space it is inconvenient 
to draw; in a pothouse-row, therefore, 
where large numbers are usually col¬ 
lected in a small room, it is useless : 
while to a good soldier vs’ho avoids 
brawls, it is an honourable badge of 
his profession, and carrying it makes 
him fed that he is somebody. With 
the bayonet it is different. Unfortu- 
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nately for an infantry soldier who may 
bo in a scrape, the handle lays very 
near his hand. The thought of stabbing 
with a bayonet is not more readily con¬ 
ceived than the deed may be enacted. 
Out of its sheath is it plucked, and into 
a neighbour's body is it driven with 
the speed of light; and the wound from 
its sharp point and triangular blade is 
peculiarly dangerous. But the same 
thing might be said of the butcher’s 
knife, the cobbler’s awl, or the black¬ 
smith’s hammer. To be sure, these 
tradesmen do not always carry their 
tools about them; but they are in their 
hands, ten to one, oftener than the 
bayonet is in the hands of the soldier. 

I would not insist upon the infantry 
private carrying his side-arms at all 
times, lest an accident should occur; 
but, because one bad subject may dis¬ 
grace his cloth by the cowardly action 
of drawing the weapon with which he 
has been intrusted upon defenceless 
men, or even in his own defence,—for 
the simple act of drawing it is a high 
misdemeanour,—I certainly would not 
deprive the gdod soldier of the proud 
gratiheation arising from the conscious¬ 
ness tliaf lie bears, and is worthy of 
bearing, his proper weapon by his side. 
The very feeling of being so decorated 
will act to prevent an abuse of the 
trust. In brief, 1 should say that 1 
see no reason for changing the present 
system, which is to allow the foot- 
soldier, when in forage-cap and shell- 
jacket, to appear without side-arms, 
but when in full regimentals to carry 
his bayonet. Lord Hill has lately 
called the attention, most pointedly, of 
every officer in the service to this parti¬ 
cular; and 1 conceive that, in spite of 
all the clamour which bus been raised 
on this score, the lives of his majesty’s 
lieges are in perfect saftvy. 

* » » • 

More last words. 

This article was about to be placed 
in the printer’s hands when the Duke 
of Wellington’s evidence, taken before 
the commissioners for inquiry into the 
system of military punishments, with 
Lord Wharnclitfe in the chair, was 
made public. This evidence is charac¬ 
teristic of his grace; it is clear, lo¬ 
gical, and conclusive; it is straiglitfor- 
ward, like everyone of his public acts; 
it bears the impress of unvarnished 


truth on every word; it discloses the 
sentiments of a man upon a subject 
which he, above all others, is best cal¬ 
culated thoroughly to understand : and 
I respectfully submit to his grace ray 
humble measure of praise, in common 
with others of that profession of which 
he is the brightest ornament existing. 

I have just, too, read the report of the 
commissioners, and I mean to examine 
the whole of the evidence upon which 
it is founded at my earliest leisure. I 
purpose njaking notes thereon, which, 
if worth any thing, will appear in tliis 
Magazine. I will now linish with the 
concluding observations of the com- 
naissioners upon their own report. 

"We cannot close our report without 
assuring your majesty that we find ample 
evidence of the earnest desire, and the 
most strenuous efi'orts, upon the part not 
only of the superior officers, but of offi¬ 
cers of all ranks, so to conduct the disci¬ 
pline of the army as to render corporal 
punishment as rare as possible ; and 
more especially, we observe that the 
commanding officers are fully aware of 
your majesty’s gracious wishes in that 
respect; and we are satisfied that they 
will persevere in giving the fullest effect, 
by the strictest attention to the moral 
discipline of their regiments, to those 
wishes. 

" How far the result of the inquiry in 
which we have, by your majesty’s com¬ 
mand, been so long engaged, will tend to 
remove or mitigate the feeling which 
now prevails against the use of corjioral 
punishment in the arm}' we know not; 
but we can assure your majesty that we 
Jiave endeavoured to sift tho questions 
submitted to our inquiry fully and fairly, 
and without prejudice, and that we have 
formed our opinions upon the result of 
the very best evidence which could 
have been obtained upon the question. 

“ Finally, wo feel it to be our duty to 
your majesty, to state our conviction 
that, if it were possible to introduce such 
a system of discipline as that of France 
into your majesty’s array (a system which 
in its effects we believe*to be far from 
being as successful as that of Great 
Britain), it could only be by such a ri¬ 
gorous conscription of all ranks as we 
believe would not be endured, and by a 
change in the whole tone of this country 
as to the military service such as we 
have no expectation of seeing eff ected.” 

C. O’D. 

Junior United Service Club, 

March 26,1836. 
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The spoils of the field have at all 
times ill this country furnislied, to 
your wits and philosophers about 
town, a favourite theme for declama¬ 
tion and contemptuous raillery. Many 
fine tilings have been said and written 
by the Steeles, and AdHisons, and 
Johnsons, and the dramatists wlm 
lived out their wise and useful exist¬ 
ence in the fragrant purlieus of the 
Garden, touching the silliness of walk¬ 
ing miles and miles through hog and 
heather, for the pleasure of shooting a 
wretched bird—touching the meanness 
of mustering an array of dogs and 
horses to pursue so small an animal 
as a fox, so contempiible and cowardly 
a creature as a hare. Multitudinous, 
too, have been the quips and crunks, 
and sneers and jests, which have been 
levelled against the fox-hunter. The 
courtly Chesterfield is almost unman¬ 
nerly in siieaking of him ; the metajihy- 
sical lirydges (Sir Egerton, we mean) 
is downright rude, lie more than hints 
that Pitt was too fond of hunting to be 
a man of genuine ability, lie prates 
about the 1‘iemier’s loving to gallo]) 
after the dogs, with his chin in the air, 
and so forth. But surely these common¬ 
places of Wisdom are so very inapfili- 
cable, as to become absurd. The men 
speak of what ihey do not uiulerstand, 
and cannot feel. They first assume that 
the Sportsman jiroposes to himself a 
certain end; and having laid this down, 
they proceed to demonstrate how very 
unworthy that end is. Men of wit, 
you most insuflerable of all bores, 
because yon infest us as domestic buf¬ 
foons, to you we say nothing—-we will 
not throw a word away upon you, for, 
of course, your answer would be oidy 
some “ fcol-born jestbut, gentle 
Plnlosojdiers, tliiuk for a moment w he- 
ther it be not the fact, that, in all mat¬ 
ters of exertion on which we enter from 
free choice, we have an esoteric and an 
exoteric end. Shooting a snipe (a bird, 
by the way, that, as an excellent friend 
of ours is wont to remark, has no fault, 
except that he is not as big as a goose) 
— shooting some scores of snipe may 
be a very unworthy result of a rational 
being’s labour during several hours of 
the day ; so, in like manner, may run¬ 
ning down a fox. But, granting this 
ostensible object of pursuit to be never 
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so palliy, is this, in sooth, all that has 
been achieved by the gallant sports¬ 
man ? And stretch the argument 
against field-sports a little, will it not 
exiend to all matters of unmixed am¬ 
bition ? Is not the real point of the 
case explained and decided by our 
Shakespeare ? Let the esoteric end 
yon have in view be but good, and it 
is of no sort of consequence how trifling 
to the vulgar eye is the apparent cause 
of action. The poet takes the highest 
ground, and well contends that, when 
lloiiour»is engaged, it bdbts not to 
think how paltry in itself is the pre¬ 
text upon which it is s.alisned. 

“ Rightly to 1)0 groat. 

Is not to stir without great argument; 
Rut greatly to fmil quarrel in a straw 
When Honour’s at the stake.” 

Here life and limb are to be freely 
]ierillcd ; and, in like manner, when 
something less dear than the .satisfac¬ 
tion of honour secretly instigates us, 
if it he lint worthy, proportionate perils 
and laliours are to be as gaily and as 
frankly encountered. If, then, the fox- 
Imnler require and propose to himself 
healthful e.vcilcuient, w hat does it mat¬ 
ter whether he attain it by galloping 
after a fox or after a buli'alo ? And 
withal, in addition to the most soul- 
cheering exercise, has he not gratifica¬ 
tions which atl’ecl the mind as well as 
the body — the pleasure of vvitnessing 
the performances of tlie noblest ani¬ 
mals of the creation — now the gentle 
and wholesome intoxication of whirl¬ 
wind sjieed, and the inteiisest exertion 
of every nerve and muscle of the frame 
— and, again, the holy calm of riding 
quietly lliroiigh the beautiful country 
to his home, with a sen.se of cheeiful 
(juielude and of conseions |iliiek and 
vigour ! ill it not be admitted that 
there is wholesome training for the 
man’s mind, as well as for his phy¬ 
sical frame, in this nonsensical chase, 
as it has been styled ? Does it not 
lead) birn to meet danger calmly, to 
rely upon himself in circumstances of 
difficulty, to feel (hat the instant he 
loses his presence of mind he loses 
everything, to devise ready expedients, 
and to decide and act upon the instant? 
Moreover, we hesitate not to say, and 
the experience of every gentleman who 

® ** i» 
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has had tVie good foiiune to be bred 
up in the countiy will bear us out in 
the assertion, that so far from there 
being any thing like truth, now-a-days, 
in the vulgar libels uyron fox-hunters, 
that, sooth 10 say, not alone are they, 
generally speaking, among-it “the gen¬ 
tlest and bravest” of human beings, but 
likewise amongst the most acute and 
clever, and not uufreqnently amongst 
the most learned. There is another 
class of persoi.s who have been sub¬ 
jected, and not always unsuccessfully, 
to a vast deal of unmerited ridicule — 
they are much more essentially the in¬ 
habitants projter of the tow n, or rather 
of tite citv, tli.'in is the Fox hunter of the 
eounlry,—Ave mean your Arvl-i(jiiaries, 
in all branches of art, science, literature, 
aird learning. There is no body of men 
—not even llie aldermen of l.ondon— 
against whom the sneer of the super- 
ticial scholar — of the dull or luitrow- 
minded man, working right worldly in 
some professional avocation—of the slip¬ 
shod playwright and oftlie ribald scrib¬ 
bler, has fjeeii so frequently directed. 
'J’heir per.sotis (for they are rarely young) 
and tlieir pursuits have alike been made 
the subject of remorseless ridicule: 
and in their case, contrary to the ge¬ 
neral practice, which is to admire, 
when you cannot coinpreiiend, the 
world seems determined to laugh, 
because it can neither appreciate nor 
understand. The alleged fiivolity of 
their pursuit.s has been even more de¬ 
claimed against, and railed agaiu.st, 
than that of Fox-hunters ; to wliose 
darling sport the praise of manliness 
rniust be at least accorded. And yet 
bow mijublly ! How little are men 
able to divine the mind of an antiquary, 
by estimating it after their own opinion 
of the value of the particular poitil of 
research! There are, perhaps, few pur¬ 
suits in wliich all llie higher, and finer, 
and purer faculties of tlie mind, are 
more healthfully exercised than in 
questions of antiquarian lore — few 
pursuits requiring more extensive and 
more accurate knowledge—few tliat 
lead a mar* into fields of learning more 
vast and curious — few tltat so strongly 
assist tlie reasoning powers, and train 
np the mind to the art of arriving at 
truth from multifarious and obscure 
evidence — few, indeed, in which the 
esoteric end the student has in view is 
more wiilely remote from the exoteric. 
l'l>e anliy|uary’s, loo, is a pursuit per¬ 
fectly unsordid --it is slained by no 


paltry consideration of money or fame 
from the million — tIte labour, saving 
the approbation of tlte few gentlemen 
and scholars of congenial taste, is alto¬ 
gether its own reward — ludike almost 
all ]nofc;ssions, avocations, and trades, 
it wears no stain of lire earth earthy. 
For our own part, too, the same kindly 
testimony which we bore to the character 
of fox-hunters, we can, in like manne*-, 
advance in favour of our friends the an¬ 
tiquaries. VVe have had tire happiness 
of knowing intimately individuals of 
both classes; arrd though precluded 
from the pursuits of either, we can, 
nevertheless, w-e do trust, appreciate 
Ihthr merits and afl'ord them justice. 
Tlie similarity of the misconstruction 
and r iair.our of the ignorant-learned, to 
w Inch they liave been exposed, brought 
both together befoieour mind ; and we 
have now — and it will lead us to the 
task we more iivunediatciy propose to 
ourselves — to observe, tliat the best- 
conditioned men and finest gentlemen, 
tlie most generous, the most tible, and 
(lie most learned individuals it has ever 
been our fortune to meet, are passion¬ 
ately addicted to matters ofantiquarian 
research. Amongst the fellows of the 
Antiquarian Society, in this metropolis, 
is a gentleman for whose labours, all 
antirpiarian as they be, we can yet 
claim sympalby from tlie million. 
]\lr. .1. I’ayne Collier has already pub¬ 
lished a work on our early dramatic 
literature, in three large volumes. The 
subject is one which sliould be univer¬ 
sally interesting, notvvilhslanding the 
number of dry details wlrich it must 
necessarily include. Hut this great 
monnincnt ofyiatient and able research 
and genuine enthusiasm, has been al¬ 
ready reviewed in tiiis Journal, and 
there is nothing which at present re¬ 
quires on our part a return to the 
subp et. l\lr. Collier has recently pub¬ 
lished two pamphlets, relating, the first 
to the life, the second to the works, of 
the first of dramatic Poets, and our 
own : it is of these we propose to treat. 
Lord Francis F'.gerlon, it appears, lias, 
with a very creditiible liberality, thrown 
open to our author the MS. treasures 
of llridgewater House. The first is 
entitled, .AVw Facts regurdivg the Life 
of Shnhrspcate, and is addressed, in 
the form of a letter, to Mr. Amyot, the 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Tlte second is named, New Vurlkiihirs 
tegardii)^ the Tf’n/A* of Shahexpeare. 
Tliis is also in tlie epistolary form ; 
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and, as Mr. Collier observes, it is by 
no means an inconvenient mode of 
conveying miscellaneous information 
upon a subject, and under circum¬ 
stances wbicii render it necessary that 
it should be treated of carptim, or by 
snatches. 

At the commencement of liis first 
letter, Mr. Collier exjdains the prin¬ 
cipal source from whence he drew the 
information he now conuminicatcs to 
the world. He says— 

“ I bIiouUI begin by stating, tliiit tlie 
most interesting of tbein are derived 
from tlie manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, 
whose name is of course well known 4:0 
every reader of our history, as keeper of 
tlie great seal to Queen Elizubetli, and 
lord-chancellor to .lames J. Tlicy are 
preserved at Bridgewater House ; and 
Lord Francis Egerton gave me instant 
and unrestrained access to them, with 
permission to make use of any literary 
or historical inforniatioii 1 conUl discover. 
1 he Rev. H. J. Todd bad been there 
before me, and bad classed some of 
the documents and correspondence ; but 
large bundles of paper, ranging in point 
of date between I5bl, wbeii Lord billos- 
mere was made solicilor-gcneral, and 
1616, when lie retired from the office 
of lord-chancellor, remained unexplored ; 
and it was evidiml that many of them 
had never been ojiened from the time 
when, perhajis, his own liands tioal them 
together.” 

Amongst these, iuiddled amidst 
ancient legal documents, it \va.s that 
Mr. Collier succeeded in ferreting out 
bis new facts. After laying down some 
preliminary matters, he states, in con¬ 
clusion, from them : 

" It is not likely that Shakespeate 
joined .Tatue.s Burbage's company iiiiiil 
seven or eight years siihseipicnt to 1 .'j 7 9. 
He came to London for tJjut purjiose 
ill l.'jllti or l,^cl7, according to the most 
jirobublo conjecture ■, and did not begin 
to write for the stage, even h\" the alter¬ 
ation of older pluvs, until l.'SOOor lofM. 
The earliest dale ut which his name has 
liitherto been mentioned, in connexion 
with the Black Friars’ Theatre, is l.oOti, 
iu a petition to the jirivy-coiincil, w hich 
I first jirinted in the llislory of Dramatic 
Poetry, i. 2911. But the MSS. at Bridge- 
water House now enable me to furnish 
not only the miinc of Shake.speare, but 
the names ot the whole company of 
sharers, seven years curlier, and only 
two or tliree years after our groat dia. 
matist made his first ajipcarance in the 
inetrojtolis. Shakes] a'are, in Nov. 
had iiia Je .'.iucli ivay in Id l'roli'.^.>io;i, as 


to e,stablish himself a sharer, with fifteen 
others — eleven of whoso names jirecede 
his in the list, and only four follow. 
They stand thus ; and the nuineniiion, 
on other accounts, is remarkable :—.1 ame.s 
Burbage, Richard Burbage, John Lane- 
liam, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, 
•Tohii Taylor, Anthonv Wadeson,’^I’homas 
l’o])(‘, George Peel, Augustine Phillips, 
j\'ichola.s 'J'owley, William Shakespeare, 

illiatn Kom|)e, William .Iolm.son. Bap¬ 
tist Goodall, Robert Arinyii. 

" 'I'his infurniatiou seems to me to 
give a .sufficient contradiciiori to the idle 
.storv of Shiike.spearo having commenced 
Ids early career by holding liorsos ut the 
idaylioiise door. Had such been the fact, 
he would hardly have risen to the rank 
of a shaia'f in l.hU9; ns it itKlisinitahly 
appt^ars he was, on tlie aiitliority of the 
suhseipurnt document, which must have 
been transndtted to Lord F.llesmere, with 
others, of which I shall speak hereafter.” 

The document is then quoted at 
length, and i.s quite satisfactory upon 
the matter. I’or our ow n pans, we never 
lent the sliglitest cred nec to the absurd 
story of Shake-speare's menial condi¬ 
tion ; bis sold was too Idgli and too 
gentle to bavo ever been soiled by .ser- 
I'itude. iNorcan we, on the other hand, 
bring ourselves to believe that be 
was destitute of educalion, in tliediest 
sense ol' the word, as some of bis 
coinmcntalors would fain persuade us, 
ii|K)n tbe aulliority of lieu Joiison. 
In a .sulisoqiient part of Ids letter, 
Mr. Collier, referring to the pecuiiiaiy 
means of Sliakespeare, observes 

" It is known that, in Shakc- 

e: cure gave 44!*/. for the leu-se ofu nioiely' 
of l.!u‘great and small titlies of Stratford ; 
so that the aullior of tin- anonymous tract 
called /ffltscj/’.sf//n)s/(juinfed wilhoiit date, 
liLit not earlier than IdOii) might well tell 
his hero, the poor itinerant jilayer, in ob¬ 
vious reference. to the su( Ci'S.s of Shak('- 
Biuiarc, ‘ W hen tlioii feelest thy imr-so 
well lined, buy thee some jihice of lord- 
shiji in lh(? eountiy, that, ynordrig weary 
of jilaviiig, thy money may there bring’ 
thee to high dignity and reputation ; for 
1 have beard, indeed, of some that, have 
gone to l.oiidon very mp-anly, and have 
come in time to be e.xceeding vveultby.’ 
Sliakesjieare came to London a pennile-ss 
fugitive, and returned, ‘ weary of jday- 
ing ’ and of plays, to spend Ids last years 
in liisbirtli-idace, comparatively iu ' liigb 
dignity and reyiutatioii,’ and, if not ' ex ¬ 
ceeding wealthy,’ with a very eornfort- 
able iudeiiendeuce. In a j)i'evioii.s part 
of the same jiaragraph, the autlior of 
R«(»! i/’s (ihosl cleasly i cfers t.o Burbage 
a.“ tli(^ original jiei'i'oniier of Hamlet (a 
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point now beyond dispute, to the rejec¬ 
tion of the claim of Joseph Taylor, whose 
name has already been inserted ); which 
brings me to another very interesting 
document, preserved at Bridgewater 
House." 

This is presumed to be a letter ad¬ 
dressed I'y the Eiirl of Southampton to 
Lord KlIesiTiere. It is unforluiiattdy 
without date or direction, and is sub¬ 
scribed only will) the initials 11. S., 
whici) might stand for Henry South¬ 
ampton ; and it was found in the same 
bundle vviili the paper detailing the 
particular claims of the jdayers, seve¬ 
rally, when the lord-mayor and alder¬ 
men attempted to dislodge them from 
their theatre in 1608. Certaudy there 
is strong reason for presuming that it 
refers to tliat squabble with the civic 
aiitliorities ; and Lord Soutliami)ton is 
more likely tlvan any other noble per¬ 
son with whom we are acfiuainted, to 
have done himself the honour with 
posterity of calling Shakespeare Ills 
especial friend. It is stated positively, 
and never has been denied, that some 
years before he made the pool a pre¬ 
sent of 1000/. Tlie document is in 
itself highly interesting; and we,accord¬ 
ingly, deem it worthy of being inserted 
entire. 

“ My verie honored lord,—The nianie 
good othcea I have recedved at your lord¬ 
ship’s hands, which ought to make me 
backward iu asking further favours, oiiclj' 
iinhouldens me to require more iu the 
same kinde. Your lord.sIup will be warned 
liowe hereafter vou grauiit aide siielie, 
seeing it draweth on more and greater 
demaujids. ’I'liis which now pres.seth is 
to request your lordship, in all you can, 
to be good to the poore players of the 
Black fryers, who call themselves by 
autlioritie the servaunts of his majestic, 
and askc for the protection of their most 
graceous maister and sovereigne in this 
the time of tlieir trouble. They are 
threatened by the lord maior and alder, 
men of London, never freindly to their 
calling, with the destruction of their 
menti.s of livelihood, by the pulling down 
of tlieiro plaichousc, which is a private 
theatre, and hath never given occasion 
of anger by anie disorders. These bearers 
are two of the chiele of theire companie. 
One of them, by name Bichard Burbidge, 
who hnmblie sueth for youre lordship’s 
kinde helpe, for that he is a man famous 
as our English Roscius—one who fitteth 
the action to the word and the word to 
the action most admirably. By the exer¬ 
cise of his qunlitye, industry, and good 
behaviour, he hath becopie possessed of 


the Black Fryer’s Playhouse, which hath 
been employed for plays sithence it was 
builded by his father, now nere fifty 
yeres ago. The other is a man no whift 
lesso deserving favor, and my especial 
friend, till of lale an actor of good ac¬ 
count in the coinimnie, now a sharer in 
the same, and writer of some of our best 
English [dayes, which, as your lordship 
know'eth, were most singularly liked of 
Queen Elizabeth, when tho companie 
was called iippon to perform before her 
majestio at court, at (Ihristmas and 
Shrovetide. His mo.st gracious inajestie 
King.Tames, alsoe, since his coming to 
tho crowne, bathe extended his royall 
favour to tho companie in divers waies 
and at sundrie tymes. This other hath 
to name W illiam Shakespeare ; and they 
are both of one coiiutie, and, indeed, 
almost of one towne. Both are right 
fainoiis in their qualityes; though it 
longeth not to your lordship’s gravitie 
and wisedom to resort unto the places 
were they are wont to delight the 
publiqiie eare. 'J’heir trust and sute 
now is not to he molested in tlieir wayo 
of life, whereby they inaintnin themselves 
and their wives and families (being both 
married and of good reputation), as well 
as tho widows and or]>hanes of some of 
their dead fellows. 

“ Your Lo. most boundin at comm. 

“ H. S.” 

There are several other curious docu¬ 
ments quoted in the letter, all of which 
tend to shew that, even in his own time, 
Master William Shakespeare did, as 
every man of genius knows lie must, 
enjoy high and pure fame. The second 
pamphlet, but just published, relates 
to his works. In the adverti.semcnt, 
Mr. Collier describes the matters upon 
which he has to touch. He says of the 
latter— 

" It relates to some of the most im¬ 
portant of Shakespeare’s dramatic works, 
Richard 11,, TV’inler’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
Machclh, the Merchant of Venice, Much 
Ado about Nothing, Othello, &ic ,; and as¬ 
signs to him poems, recently discovered, 
and only existing in manuscripts. The 
information thus supplied tho author ap¬ 
prehends is entirely new.” 

He informs us that he came by the 
materials after the following fashion : 

“ When I was at Oxford, six or seven 
years ago, looking for materials for the 
History of Dramatic Foetry and the Stage, 
I heard of the existence, in the Bodleian 
Library, of a manuscript containing notes 
on the performance of some of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays, written by a person who 
saw them acted during the lifetime of 
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tbe poet. These would have been a j^rent 
prize to me; and I made lonj^ and re¬ 
peated seurches for them, hut without 
success. The fact is, that I was acci¬ 
dentally put upon a wrong scent; and, 
had I been put upon a right one in that 
immense receptacle of rarities, I might 
easily have failed in making tlie wished- 
for discovery. They are contained in 
the Ashmolean volume. No. 208, and 
bear the following title : ‘ The Bouke of 
Plaies, and Notes therof, P. Formans 
for common Pollicieand they were 
written by IJr. Simon Forman, the cele¬ 
brated [ihysician and astrologer, who 
lived, in Lambeth, the same parish in 
which Elias Ashmcde afterwards residetl. 
Forman was implicated in the murder hf 
Sir Thomas Overbury ; but he died in 
1611, before-the trial,'* the register of 
his burial in Lainlxjtli clinrcliyard being 
dated on the 12tb September in that 
year. Tlie last date in bis ‘ Book of 
Plays-’ is the l5th May, 1611 ; so that 
he was a frequenter of the fliealres until 
a short period before his sudtleu deceas(» 
in a boat on the Thames.’’ 

Wc have critiques, or rather reports, 
of the several plays mentioned by Col¬ 
lier in the adverlisemeiit, from which 
we shall select one, not only because it 
is the most quaint as a production, tlie 
inosl curious intrinsically, hut also be¬ 
cause it relates to a play in wdiich all 
lovers of Sliakespeare must take a pe¬ 
culiar interest, as one of the grand 
philosopbiciil and psychological ))oems 
with wbicli he has enriched the world, 
—AlaciHili J It is, at the worst, curious 
as a specimen of ancient dianKiiic ei i- 
ticisni; and serves to sliew that men 
who might in alchemy, astrology, and 
the like, by which they humbugged 
tliemselves and others—vain arts, by 
which and for which they lived—have 


been supposed to be quite occupied, 
did nevertheless find leisure to be en- 
lliiisiastic about the mimic sports of 
the theatre. It is strange enough. 
Muratori, we all know, delighted in 
witnessing the facetions labours of the 
puppet-shows; but it has not yet been 
discovered by any Italian Collier that 
he kept a chronicle of tliem. Forman, 
however, liad tiie real histrionic “ en- 
Ihusiimisy.” Here is his accoi||(j^f 
Macbeth, as an exemplar of Ins siPe 
and labours; 

“ In Macbeth, at the Globe, 1610. (he 
20th April, Siitiirdiiy, there was to bo 
observed first how Maoheth and Bnnquo, 
two noblejfwn of Scotland, riding through, 
a wood, there stood before them three 
women, fairies or nymphs, and saluted 
Macbeth, saying tbree times unto him, 

‘ Hail, Macbeth, king ofCodor ! for thou 
slialt 1)0 a king, hut shall beget no kings,’ 
iSo. 'I'hcn said Itaiiqiio, ‘ What! all to 
Mac.hi'th, and nothing to me f’ ‘ Ves,’ 
said the iiyin)>hs, ‘ hail to thee, Ban()uo! 
thou shalt beget kings, vet be no king.’ 
And so they doparted, and came to the 
roirrt of Scotland, to Duncan, king of the 
Scots. Atid it was in the days of Edward 
the Confes;sor. And Duncan bad them 
both kindly wt'lcome; andrnndoMacbeth 
forthwith prince of Northumberland, and 
sent him lionie to bis own castle ; and 
appointed Macbelli to provide for him, 
for lie would sup with him the next day 
at night; and he did so. And Macbeth 
contrived to kill Duncan ; and, through 
(be persuasion ofliis wife, did that night 
imirdcr tbe king in bis own castle, being 
bis gue.st. And there were many pro¬ 
digies seen that night and the day before. 
And when JMacbclh bud murd(?red tbe 
king, till; blood on bis hands could not 
be washed off liy iiny means, nor IVcui 
his wiCo's bunds, wliidi handled the 


• “ Among the Bridgewater MSS. is a curious letter fVoin Thomas Bone to 
Sir John F.gerton, giving an account of the arraignment and trial of Mrs.'rurner 
and others ; and contr-ining the following pa.s.sage, which shews the manner in which 
Forman was posthumously im]ilicnt.ed ‘ Divers other letters, written with her (the 
Countess of Essex’s) owne liaml, one to the lieutenant himself, one to Mrs. Turner, 
and one to Mr. Dr. Forman, which was long after his death found by great chance 
in the pocket of his hose (and which loiter she hath acknowledged to the lords to be 
her hand), which it is inqiossiblc for the witt of mati to an.swere with a deer con¬ 
science, were publiquely read tJii.s day. In that letter to Fortnan slie begins thus : 
‘ Sweet fatlier, 1 must still crave your helpe. -1 pray the Lord sure vnto mee, else I 
shall be mpst miserable. Tbe world forsakes me, and the heavens are against me. 
And for my lord (meaning the Earle of Essex), hee is still lusty and merry, and as 
dogged to me as ever he was.’ This honest and honourable lord was present this 
day in court, with many other noble .luditoi's of both sexes. ’The ladye’s private and 
sundry runnings to Dr. Forman, Ac., and her other lascivious meetings with the 
Earl of Somerset, at Mrs. 'J'urner’s and elsewhere, I pass over now ; and so they 
were at tlie arraignment without «i.y conlrudiction.’ Weldon says, that Chief Justice 
Cope, who presided, found his own wife’s name on the first leaf of the book in w'liich 
Forman entered his visitors.” 
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bloody daggers iu biding them, by wliicb 
means they became both much amazed 
and affiotitVfl. 

“ The murder lioing known, Duncan’s 
two sons fled, the one in England, the 
[other to] Wales, to save themselves : 
they being fled, were supposed guilty of 
the murder of their father, w'hich was 
nothing so. 

“ 'J'hen was Macbeth crown’d king ; 
Sind then ho, for fear of Bainpio his old 
comi)|i|on, that lie should beget kings, 
bipKo no king, he contrived the death 
of Baiujuo, and contrived him to be 
murdered on the way that ho rode. 
'I'he night, being at supper, with him 
iioblenieii whom iie had bid to a fea.st 
f to wliicli also Baiujuo should have come) 
Ip! began t({,,speak of iioblo Bamjuo, and 
to wish that he were there. And as he 
thus did, standing up to drink a carouse 
to him, the ghost of Bamiuo came and 
sat down ill his chair behind him. And 
lie, turning iihont to sit down again, saw 
the ghost of BaiKpio ; wiiich fronted him 
BO, that he foil into a great passion of fear 
and fury, uttering many words ahont his 
innrclei'; by wliicli, wlieii they heard that 
Banipio was murdered, they siisiiected 
Macbfc'tli. 

“ 'I'Jien Macduff fled to England, to 
tlie king's son ; and so tliey raised an 
urmv ami came into Scotland, and at 
Dmiston Anyse overfliri?w Macbetb. In 
the ineiintinie, while JMacduff was in 
Eh"land. Macbeth .slew Macdiitt’s wife 
mid cliildren ; and after, in the hiittle, 
Macduff slow Macbeth, 

” (thservo also ]iow Macbeth's queen 
did rise in the night, in her .sleep, and 
walk, and talked, and coiifeissed all, and 
the doctor noted her w'ords.” 

Collier has some curious and wise 
remarks upon the evidence wliicli this 
document furnishes : and there are new 
matters, as bearing upon the other plays 
brouglit forward, which are highly inte¬ 
resting. We cannot cptole further, how¬ 
ever, upon this suhject: if a man were 
to do justice to any one of the subjects 
treated, lie should not abate one word 
that has been wviUen liy Mr. Collier, 
livery body who loves .Sliakespeare will 
never be content until he shall have 
read tVie pamphlets for himself. VVe 
now pass Vo some verses vvhicli it is 
thought may be attributed to Shake¬ 
speare. The reasons which might in¬ 
duce the supposition are thus stated : 

“ We have lliiis seen the company of 
jilavers, of whom Slmkespenre was one, 
avid for which lie wrote all liis dramas, 
employed by Sir Tbos. Egerton in 160^. 
In 1600, the lord.keeper had iiiaiTied the 
(loivager Lady Derhv ; and, with other 


MSS. preserved at Bridgewater House, 
are several which belonged to her — 
among them the Musijue at Ashhii, by 
.John Miinston, with an autograph dedi¬ 
cation, and a pa.storal poem at the end in 
his handwriting. There exists a poetical 
relic, of which 1 am now about to speak, 
and which, although I believe it to be his, 

I have .some ho.sitation in assigning to 
Shakes])eiire. Tt is subscribed W. Sh.,' 
as 1 read it; but there is a slight iii- 
dontiition in the middle of the last stroke 
of the letter h, which gives it something 
of the ajipearimce of a k. But I take it 
to have been produced by a trifling want 
offirmnoss in the band that held the pen. 
The main body of tbe jiroduction seems 
to*me to bear a resemblance to the writ¬ 
ing of Shakespeare, as we have it only in 
the extant .specimens, although the sig¬ 
nature i.s different. 1 have no doubt that 
Shiikesjieare wrote a good clear hatirl, 
sucli as that of the MS. in question ; 
for, in his Hamlet (art v. sc. ii., Ctdde- 
coU’s edition), ho ridicules the affecta¬ 
tion of not writing plainly : 

‘ 1 sat me down ; 

Devi.sed a new commission ; wrote it fair. 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair,’ 

Sufipo.sing tlio signature to be W. Sk., 
there is no known author of the time to 
whom sui'li an abbreviation can apply ; 
and the only contemporary ]ioet whose 
initials accord with those of Shakespeare 
is Wentworth Smith, whoso handwriting 
occurs more tliaii once in Henslowe s 
Diary. In the MS. to which J refer, 
we have the additional and di.stinetive 
letter h — not merely W, S., but W. Sli. 
The versilication is certainly that of a 
practised writer; and it possesses as 
much merit as ctiu well belong to a piece 
of the kind. 

“ The exact nature of the compli¬ 
mentary performance in which it w'as 
employed cannot now he di.stiiictly as- 
ceriaiiied, but it seems to have been a 
species of lottery ; and possibly the very 
one, the box for wliicli we have seen, 
was brought to 1 larefield by ‘ Mr. Lyllye’s 
man,’in August, l60ii, when the company 
of actors to which Shakcsjieare belonged 
played one of his own dramas. The 
connexion, therefore, between our great 
poet and Hurefielcl was obvious. From 
the MS., we may collect that hearts were 
hung as fruits upon an artificial tree, 
each lady of the company gathering one, 
and finding a poetical motto within or 
upon it, applicable to the individual. 
Ill his remarks upon amusements of this 
kind, Flecknoe says that ' all the wit 
and art is to contrive the lots as may 
best fit the qualities of every one;’ and 
such, no doubt, was the object of Shake- 
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spmire in this instance. The paper has 
no date nor title, but inns literatim as 
follows.” 

There are a great number of verses, 
wherefrom we select the following: 

“ La Humdon, 

O bo not proudo ! though wyse and fairo ; 
Beautie’s hut earth, wjtt ys but ayro : 

As youe ar virtuous, be not cruell ; 
Accept good will more then a jevvell. 

La Berchlex). 

Wyttie, prettie, vertuoiis, and fairo, 
Compounded all of fyer and ayro ; 
Swette, measure not my thoughts and mee 
By goulden fruict from friiictle.ss tree. 

La Cdumplim. 

What may be saide of youe and ycures 7 
Yoiio are liis ioye, yours ho procures. 

He doth your virtues itiucli adore ; 

Youe reverence him as much or more. 
Drawe where youe liste — for in this tree 
Your fortune can not hottoretl bee. 

J.ii Fieliliiig. 

Fye ! never let it make youe sndd. 
Whether your chuunce hee good or badd. 
Yfymur love give by half his heart, 

The devill take the other part.” 

With respect to the verses, Mr. Col¬ 
lier, in our opinion, jusliy says ; 

“ VVhother ibis production be or ho 
not Sliiikespcare's, it is certainly wortli 
preserving; aiul T see no reason for dis¬ 
believing it to be his, excepting, as has 
often been remarked, that lie apiiears 
from early life to Lave devoted himself 
to the theatre only, and not to have 
sought employment of masques, sliows, 
or entertainments for private societies. 
However, after all that lias been disco¬ 
vered and written, we really know so 
little about him, that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to arrive at what even approaches 


certainty upon any point, excepting tliat 
he was the greatest dramatic poet that 
ever lived.” 

We have already made such copious 
extracts, that we feel it improper to go 
further, and must therefore conclude ; 
for it would be presumptuous in us to 
attempt a comment hastily upon that 
which is in itself a well-considered 
comment upon a few fads. It would 
be a sort of sacrilege, too, speaking ge¬ 
nerally as to the tendency of the work, 
to disturb theories which we should all 
wish to see established. If Mr. Collier 
had published witli any other object 
than that of increasing our knowledge 
will) respect to our greatMit poet—if 
be bad any mercantile or personal ob¬ 
ject in view— we should consider our¬ 
selves guilty of ail injury towards liim 
in drawing so largely from bis works: 
but as it is, in giving further [lublicily, 
and calling allenlion to the discoveries 
be has made, we feel lliat we are acting- 
only in Ills own spirit, and endeavour¬ 
ing humbly to follow forth liis jiro'per 
wishes. V\ e rejoice to find that the 
world has yet much to expect from iiis 
researches. lie concludes thus : 

“ \\'lioii I sat down to write, I in¬ 
tended to include within the compass of 
this coinniijiiication all 1 had to produce 
about Shakespeare that is new ; but this 
letter is (|uite long enough ; and the 
ballad, on the same story as the Tempest, 
some curious jiaiticiihirs aliout J’ericles, 
and other matters respecting our great 
dramatist, his minor poems and liis con¬ 
nexion with his contemporaries, must be 
postponed to a future, occasion.” 

We shall look anxiously for the next 
letter. 


SOME FURTIIEll PA ItTt C U L A US OF TIIF. LATE I> HOC E E DIN Ci S IN 

OUU PAIllSU. 


OfR new parish-officers, having liil 
upon the idea of establisliing wliat they 
call “ Commissions of Inquiry,” seem 
determined to go on witiv them. The 
fact is, that, being unused to “ habits of 
business,” they have endeavoured in 
vain, after a fashion of tlieir own, to 
adjust certain small balances arising 
out of former lawsuits between us and 
some of tlie neighbouring parishes. 
Moreover, tliey more than once took 
upon tliemselves to decide upon ques¬ 
tions of boundary between the said 


parishes, anti talked very loudly about 
the abominable injustice and illiberality 
that would be committed by adopting 
any other line tl.an that wliicli they 
marked out. 

Such nonsensical bravado was, of 
course, treated with contempt, par¬ 
ticularly as they look especial care to 
be 1 Iways repeating that itiey would 
never go to law about trifles, as lliey 
affirmed their predecessors had done. 
“ It’s very odd !” exclaimed one of 
them, “ there’s only the next parish 
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among 'em all that seems to have any 
notion of liberal ideas.’' “ Humph 1” 
said another, “ the new churchwarden 
there seems to h;ive every thing his 
own way.” “ I tliink,” cried a ttiird, 

“ that he’s taken ’em in properly, and 
is a regular, downright, cursed aris- 

toc-” “ Hush 1” exclaimed the 

first speaker; “ no matter what he is. 

I only wish we had his power. Don’t 
you ?” “ Ah 1” cried his comrade, 

grinning, “ what would not we do 
then ?” “ We’d have every thing 

topsyturvy, (hen, very soon 1” roared 
the third—“ church, and old school, 
and all. Pluck ’em up by the roots; 
we should not, /Acm, he obliged to jne- 
tend tlial w^ want to gel ordy a few bf>ys 
into the school who shan’t be forced to 
go to church.” “ Well, well,” ob¬ 
served the first, “ if we can't do what 
we would, we must do what wo can. 
As for those plaguy intricate accounts 
and maps of boundaries,— bang ’em ! 
they bother me. The fact is, all the 
neighbouring churchwardens of the 
principal jiarishcs (cxcejrt our friend 
T.evi Phillips) are utterly incapable of 
a single idea beyond tlie old dot-arid- 
go-onc style of llicir musty antiquated 
books and stupid regrdations. There 
is not a spark of liberal feeling about 
them ; and some of them even pretend 
to laugh at the march of intellect; so 
my advice is to let llicm alone, for 
fear they should take to going to law 
again ; and then we should be turned 
out of our places. Let us stick to our 
commis.sions at home.” “ 1 did ho|ie,” 
said the third, “ when they began that 
row some time ago, that they would 
have got Nicholas, the tallow'-chandler, 
out of office at Peterton; and so they, 
would, if it hadn’t been that llte con¬ 
stables sided with him, like a set of 
meau-spirited, ignorant wretches as 
they are. I'hey broke ever so many 
people’s heads, and crammed a lot 
more into the cage.” 

“ Wbat’s the use of talking about 
that now !” exclaimed the first speaker, 
testily; “didn’t we send Mustard, the 
small coal-man, to say it wasn’t con¬ 
sistent with the advanced state of in¬ 
telligence to pound men, as if they 
were cattle'f And what good did that 
do ? Why they gave Musty a famous 
good dinner, and told him he was a 
prodigious clever fellow, and .so on; 
and he sucked all in, ai\d came back 
again. Don’t let us talk any more 
about other parishes ; but do pray 


look about you, and find out some good 
job at home that will set folks gossip- 
ping ; for, if we don’t hit upon some¬ 
thing to make a stir in the parish, you 
may depend upon it we shall soon be 
out of office.” 

According to this recommendation, 
our wortliies, who at one time talked 
as though they meant to reform the 
whole country,employed themselves by 
picking up all the ill-natured gossip 
and scandal of the parish. Like boys, 
when driven away from a pond for 
fear they should drown themselves, 
they seemed delighted to raise a storm 
in a puddle. They appeared deter¬ 
mined to know every body’s affairs, 
and particularly those ofokl-eslablishecl 
tradesmen, for their enmity to any 
body or tiling is always in proportion 
to the time tliat he, she, or it, has con¬ 
tinued in the same place or state. 
Thus the few families among us who are 
possessed ofindcpetulenlproperty,and 
reside in lioiisi.s whicli have belonged 
to their fallicrs, are especially marked 
out by our meddling new modt'ller.s as 
proper subjects for vulgar abuse at 
tlieir jKithoiise-ineetings, which are 
composed of low, noisy fellows, with 
whom our (juiet, better sort of people 
naturally shrink from coming in contact. 

Hut, in thus allowing themselves to 
ho abused without attempting any de- 
I’crice, it must be conl'essed that the 
said better sort of people have shewn 
much less of sound judgment than of 
good taste and gentlemanly feeling. 
Until lately, they seemed to he im- 
jiressed with the idea that a dirty liar 
and his lies were alike thmgii too con¬ 
temptible for notice, forgettiiig that 
vvbal is said in a crowded poiliouse or 
vestry-meeting is carried off by every 
individual to his own little circle, and 
therein repeated ; and so, 

“ Parva metu primo, inox acse attollit in 
ruras ; 

Ingreditunjue solo, et caput inter nu- 
bilii condit, 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit 
eundo.” 

The number of ridiculous stories, 
and barefaced, impudent falsehoods 
that have been promulgated and be¬ 
lieved as Gospel, because not contra¬ 
dicted at first, has been prodigious; 
and, perhaps, one of the worst conse¬ 
quences is, that tlie lower order of our 
parishioners have thereby acquired a 
relish for scandal. Loud-talking, 
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bullying swaggerers, who will tell a 
good round lie and stick to it, are al¬ 
ways sure of plenty of listeners. Lat¬ 
terly, however, some of our gentry and 
upper class of tradespeople have 
evinced symptoms of being ashamed 
of their lethargy ; and, if they will but 
arou.se tliemselves in good earnest, and 
make use of their influence in support 
of truth, the general opinion is, that vve 
need not yet despair. And the ground 
for this opinion is, that the good folks 
of our y)arisb, both high and low, are, 
as a body, really good sort of folks at 
heart, but somewhat too fond of no¬ 
velty, and credulous to a marvellous 
degree. This latter propensity has 
caused us always to be pestered with 
itinerant quacks and mountebanks of 
every description ; no matter what 
might be their pretended discoveries or 
nostrums; the more monstrous the bet¬ 
ter. The good people would open 
tlieir mouths so much the wider, and 
swallow and believe all. To be sure, 
after parting with their money, and 
discovering that they had been clieated, 
they would hang down tlieir heads as 
thougli ashamed of tlieir folly, and, per¬ 
haps, lay the blame upon the beadle, 
for not keeping the vagabonds out of 
the parish; but, nevertheless, the next 
impostor that arrived was sure to meet 
with as much success as former adven¬ 
turers. And it was from this habit of 
credulity that they were first induced 
to listen to the magnilicent promises of 
our new parish-oflicers, to whose pro¬ 
ceedings we now return. 

After casting about for a long time 
to find a job which should make some 
stir among us, they resolved upon 
making an attack upon the oldest 
established shopkeeper in the parish, a 
venerable, gray-headed old man, of the 
name of Muuic. At first they em¬ 
ployed some idle fellows (who were 
glad to do any thing for the sake of a 
dinner, and plenty of beer) to go to his 
shop, and try if they could pick out a 
short yard-measure, or a light weight of 
some kind : but failing in that, as the 
old gentleman was very precise in all 
his dealings, they began to ask ques¬ 
tions of his shopmen and apprentices, 
who answered very civilly at first, but 
soon became tired of their imperti¬ 
nence, and eventually told them to 
leave the shop, and go about their bu¬ 
siness. 

This treatment of their messengers 
enraged our worthies exceedingly. 


One declared that he was sure that 
Mr. Munic watered his tobacco, and 
another, that he mixed sand with his 
sugar; but, as these and other equally 
injurious assertions could not be 
proved, they resolved to institute an 
inquiry into his right to a portion of 
the common land, long since enclosed, 
and to endeavour to deprive his shop¬ 
men and apprentices of a quarterly leg 
of mutton and trimmings left by his 
grandfather to them, under the proviso 
tliat each should attend divine service 
at the church on the Sunday previous 
to the feast, immediately before partak¬ 
ing of which they were to ring a peal 
upon the bells. 

“ Is it*?iot shameful!" *xclaimed» 
the chief commissioner. “ My friends, 
does it not make the blood boil within 
your veins to think tliat such a set of 
fellows — strong, hale, hearty fellows, 
who do nothing,—for what is weighing 
out sugar and tea, and measuring 
linen, and tying up parcels? Nothing, 

I say, to the work of men who live by 
the sweat of their brow, and who are 
daily and hourly oppressed, despised, 
tranqvled upon by tlie.se sinecurists of 
tlie yard-stick, scissors, ami scales! 
That .shop is a nuisance—a disgrace to 
the parish ! See how the pudding¬ 
headed fellows behind llie eounler are 
fed 1 Does it not make your blood 
boil, 1 ask, to think that tliey should 
have huge legs — aye ! the largest, 
primest, very best legs — of mutton,— 
for nothing but the very best will suit 
tlieir over-gorged palates; wdlh trim¬ 
mings, too, forsoolli ? Zounds 1 If 
tlie pampered wretches had the trim- 
mi ngs they deserve, they would be of 
a very difl'eient iiatuie, I guess!" 

’Here tlie speaker was interrupted 
by clamorous cheers, and much chuck¬ 
ling and grinning. 

“ All 1 my friends 1" he resumed, 

“ {lardon me fora inomenlarylapse into 
facetiousuess 1 Hut tlii.s is a serious 
subject. Corruption, mental slavery, 
and an unjust appropriation of the 
good things of life, are all to be found 
in that old Munic-monopoly, or cor¬ 
poration, or establishment, or whatever 
you choose to call it. I am credibly 
informed that some, of the head clerks 
have salaries of thirty pounds a-year, 
besides board and lodging!" 

“ Prodigious 1" exclaimed his col¬ 
leagues . 

“ It is a fact 1" he continued, “ a 
sbamefi 1 fact! No private cstablisli- 
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ment should possess sucli patronage. 
We ought, by right, (o have the ap¬ 
pointment of these clerks. I’ll warrant 
we’d find belter men for less money.” 

“ Aye, that we would 1” roared a 
man who had lately failed as a shop¬ 
keeper, in consecjuence of spend¬ 
ing his time in talking over parish 
affairs at pothouses. “ How people 
can be fools enough to support such a 
shop, I can’t think. 1 don’t believe 
there’s a clerk or shopman there who 
knows anything about the new system 
of trade. I have heard 'em say, my¬ 
self, that they never sell any thing 
without a profit; whereas, I’ll defy 
any body to do business as it ought to 
be done without selling urttler prime 
cost. Thai’s the only way of keeping 
pace with the march of intellect and 
liberal opinions, as I’m determined to 
convince all the parish, as soon as ever 
I can gel any body to trust me again. 
In the meanwhile, I’ve no olijeclion to 
lend a hand in setting that rotten old 
concern to rights ; and ifyou could con¬ 
trive to get me appointed as head clerk, 
or shopman, why-” 

“ All in good time, my wortliy 
friend,”observed the commissioner, in¬ 
terrupting him ; “ I trust we shall he 
able soon to do something better for 
you; but in tlie interim [Here he 
winked and nodded significantly to the 
last speaker] our dinners will go on as 
usual. 13ut now,” he continued, in a 
severer tone, “ now I entreat your at¬ 
tention, while, with the keen and search¬ 
ing glance of the intellectual eye, ma¬ 
tured and perfected as it has been by 
the march ofmind, divested and utterly 
cleared as it is of and from the clouds 
and film of illiberal prejudices and 
soul-debasing respect for the ignorance, 
folly, and wickedness of our ancestors. 
I beseech yon to go with me beneath 
the surface, to rub up your intellectual 
eyes, till they become dilated into mi¬ 
croscopic power; so that, in despite 
of the web of sophistry with which all 
ancient systems and establishments are 
cunningly overlaid, we may examine 
llieir depths and penetralia of rotten¬ 
ness, and, discerning the classes of 
vermin that prey therein upon cornip- 
lion, we may drag them forth to ex¬ 
posure in the light of day and merited 
destruction.” 

“ We are prepared to go into the in¬ 
vestigation,” said one ofhis colleagues, 
nibbing his eyes, and striving to look 
wise. 


“ What d’ye think o’that ?” “ An’t 
he a good ’un to go it ?” “ My eyes! 
what a power o’ words!” ‘‘ It's all 
up with old Munic and the old shop 1” 
exclaimed divers voices from the mot¬ 
ley group of listeners. 

“What do you see first ?” roared 
the cliief commissioner, grinning with 
exultation ; but no one replied. “ What 
do you see first ?” he repeated. “ Aye! 
cannot you discern '? It is the 
church — the cliurch — the church ! 
That is ever in our way ! Go wher¬ 
ever one will, search wherever one 
may to root out the seeds of prejudice 
and destroy (he hotbeds of corruption 
— that bloated fungus, that enormous 
polypus, that egregious, detestable,illi¬ 
beral, and hitherto — but, I trust, not 
always to be—irradicable dry-rot may 
be discerned spreading its mind-en¬ 
slaving fibres, its clawing, clinging, 
grasping, voracious, avaricious an- 
temua:, its cancerous, gTiudiug, be¬ 
slavered, and poisonous fangs! The 
minds of our henighted forefathers 
were entangled and n.irrowed therein 
as by a net-work. They could*do no¬ 
thing free from its influence. I'ivery 
act and deed of theirs which has come 
to light hears me out in the assertion. 
Tor instance, in the present case, no 
one is to partake of the leg of mutUm 
and trimmings who has not attended at 
clmrcli on the previous Sunday. Can 
any one (^oiibl why this clause was 
insiirted ? Are we not compelled by 
our intuitive percej)iion, by our ex¬ 
perience of human nature, by our 
knowledge of that wliicli is the very 
essence of moral philosophy, namely, 
that every creature will seek to take 
care of itself, and provide for its own 
comforts,— are we not compelled, I 
ask, by these considerations, and others 
which we have acquired during the 
inarch of our intellects and the pro¬ 
gress of our liberal opinions — are we 
not compelled to conclude, and firmly 
believe, that, at the time when this 
bigoted, persecuting clause was in¬ 
serted, the parish priest of the day 
was the sole instigator ? There can be 
noquestion ihatMunic’sold grandfather 
was a dotard when he made the will; 
but, if there were, that could make but 
little difference, as we know that he 
never attended to any thing but his 
business, and, consequently, never 
could liave obtained a glimpse of useful 
knowledge, lie was immersed in the 
deepest, darkest ignorance. How could 
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it be otherwise, when he had never 
seen, nor even heard of a steam-engine, 
or a railroad ? My friends, I speak 
more in sorrow than in anger. Peace 
to the old noodle’s bones! But is it to 
be endured that the preseiit enlightened 
and liberal-minded generation should 
be oppressed and deprived of their 
rights, because the old blockhead made 
bis will in subservience to the narrow¬ 
minded, overgrown parson of tliose 
days i r am credibly informed that 
at tliis moment Munic lias in liis em¬ 
ploy a very promising young man, wlio 
is an Unitarian ; and also an under¬ 
porter, who is a follower of the late 
venerable Joanna Southcott. ThiiTk 
of the situation of tliese young men 1 
Their companions, who are base enough 
to go to church for the sake of a meal, 
— for as to their believing what they 
hear there, 1 look upon that to be mere 
fudge,—their companions, I say, go to 
the Pig and Whistle, and eat and 
drink of the best, without any apparent 
limit, or paying a single farthing. Such 
J know to be the case, because they 
once itTvited me to sup with them, and 
I accepted the invitation, and ate at 
least a pound of mutton, and drank 
about a gallon of beer afterwards, scot 
free; wliich I take care to recollect, 
because I am of opinion that they had 
no right to give me the invitation. The 
fact may be of use some day in the 
course of our inriuiries, for, certainly, 
old Munic never intended liis mutton 
for such persons as myself.” 

“ They invited me, too, once or 
twice,” said the ex-shopkeeper; “but 
that was when I used to buy goods at 
the shop. Latterly, old Munic wouldn't 
trust me, since I look up with looking 
after parish matters.” 

“ Infamous 1” exclaimed the second 
commissioner, delighted at an oppor¬ 
tunity of saying something after sitting 
so long silent: “ Infamous 1 No sooner 
does a man exert himself for the public 
good, than he is marked out for perse¬ 
cution. Nothing, in my opinion, ciin 
be more noble conduct than dial of a 
man who neglects his own afliiirs to 
attend to tliose of the parish ; nor can 
any thing be more base than the fel¬ 
lows who skulk behind their counters, 
or keep plodding on, to keep them¬ 
selves what they call ‘ respectable.’ 
Some of them even venture to sneer 
at us, and our intended improvements, 
just as though their puny minds, 
shackled by old prejudices, could form 


any idea of what we mean to do; 
when we don’t exactly know ourselves. 
At the present awful crisis we stand, 
as it were, upon a hill, above the mists 
of prejudice which blinded our prede¬ 
cessors; and what do we see ? If vve 
look back at the past, all is darkness. 
Nothing is to be learned from that — 
absolutely nothing: for I look upon 
the records, and books, and annals of 
the parish, as no belter than a set of 
old almanacks. If we look around us, 
we behold all the neighbouring parishes 
going on in the same way as our pre¬ 
decessors ; that is, all the parishes, 
except one or two, which we have 
contrived to set together by the ears, 
and our. next neighbours, "whom we 
praised so much on their getting rid 
of the last churchwarden and over¬ 
seers, but who are now a pretty deal 
worse ofl'than they were before. So it 
is clear that we can learn nothing from 
looking around us; and therefore, my 
friends, let us look forward 1 Let us 
leave our neighbours to take their own 
road to that inevitable iiiin which must 
ensue from an attempt at carrying on 
parish business according to the old- 
womanish maxims called experience. 
I.et us look forward, I say; and, 
proudly conscious of our own supe¬ 
riority and advance in the march of 
intellect and liberal opinions, let us, at 
any rate and risk, do something that 
will astonish the natives, and so, by 
drawing all eyes upon ourselves, keep 
the old party out of place. For rny 
own part, though no conjuror, I could 
mention a variety of new regulations 
and changes which we meau to carry 
into eflect, if we are not prevented, 
and don’t happen to alter our minds; 
but I perceive the hour of dining has 
arrived. As a private individual, 1 
should care very little about such mat¬ 
ters ; but when we hear of flagrant 
instances of extravagance and gor¬ 
mandising, such as the leg-of-miitton- 
and-triinmings’ feasting among persons 
so infinitely inferior to ourselves, I do 
say that it is our duty, as public cha¬ 
racters, to partake of whatever good 
things we can obtain at the parish ex¬ 
pense. If any body present thinks 
that our services do not entitle us to as 
much as we can swallow, let him say 
so. Freedom of speech is allowed to 
all. Let him speak out, and I will 
take pretty good care that he shall 
never find a knife and fork laid for 
him at our table.” 
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Hereupon the sitting of tlie com¬ 
mission for inquiring into Mr. Munic's 
affairs broke up, to meet again on tlie 
following day. And so they continued 
to employ themselves for some weeks, 
during which they contrived to get 
upon good terms with a noisy, swag¬ 
gering fellow, wlio promised to support 
any thing they migl\t bring forward at 
the vestry. This was a matter of great 
surprise to many, as he ha<l but re¬ 
cently abused them in the most scur¬ 
rilous manner : but the fact is, that he 
had long been notorious for “ kicking 
up a row and as our vestries latterly 
have not been very select, he has con¬ 
trived to get in, with some of his moie 
ignorant Wlowers at his 4i,“els, all 
ready drilled to roar out as he bids 

them. 

Now, this worthy’s mode of gaining 
a living is so singular, that it deserves 
notice. lie was formerly in the em¬ 
ploy of one of our parish-lawyers, who 
treated him very kindly, and promised 
to advance his wage.s if he would but 
be steady and attend to business. So 
he promised very fairly, and all went 
on well, till he took to continually 
getting into row.s, and was put into 
the cage; and several of his unlucky 
comrades got roughly used by the 
constables. It must be confessed that 
he did all he could to serve them, by 
telling the said conslahles that they 
were acting contrary to law; and so it 
happened, that on one or two occa¬ 
sions they felt perplexed, and preferred 
to let the offenders go about their bu¬ 
siness, rather than run the risk of get¬ 
ting themselve.s into a scrape. 

Elated with this success, our adven¬ 
turer struck out a new mode of life 
for himself. “ Hurra, my boys!” he 
exclaimed, “ you saw how I bam¬ 
boozled ’em ! Now, I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do. Old Bothevem, the lawyer, 
gives me fifteen siiillings a-vveek for 
sitting upon a high stool during office- 
hours, and there can’t be the shadow 
of a doubt that, if 1 remain with him, 

1 shall soon be head-clerk. Well, 

then, you know, I should be obliged 
to attend the sessions and justice- 
meetings, and support the complaints 
and accusations that are constantly 
being brought against you for breaking 
lamps, and beads, and windows, and 
other innocent frolics. It would go 
pretty hard with you then, let me tell 
you; for, of course, I should take care 
of myself, and always be ready with 
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an alibi — for you all know I’m a ca¬ 
pital hand at backing out of a scrape. 
Now, tire business is this. There are 
thirty of us altogetirer in our club, and 
then tlrere are the other ragged, roaring 
blades, that meet at the lied Hat, the 
Irish Haymaker, and tlie Jolly Beg¬ 
gars : they can’t fork out handsomely, 
to he sure ; hut remember, twelve 
pence make a shilling, and I’ll be sa¬ 
tisfied at present with twenty .shillings 
a-week. If you will but unite and 
raise me that, I’m your man. I’ll give 
up the situation I now hold, and do 
nothing but botlier the parish-officers, 
in every way and shape, till I make 
’em so afraid of us, that tliey will be 
glad to get out of the way when they 
hear of a row, instead of sending the 
constables to take us uj). Then, as 
many of you as can sport a decent 
coal shall go willi me, and force our 
way into the vestry-meetings; and, 
when once in, let ’em get us out if 
they can. W e’ll kick up a precious 
row there, I’ll warrant ! Ten to one, 
but we shall drive most of the old 
droning ‘order and sobriety’ chaps 
out of tlie jilace, and have it all our 
own way. Well, when that’s the case, 

1 mean to ynit myself up for one of the 
parish offices; and if 1 do but get in, 
my eyes! bow we will kee)* it up! 
how we will go it!” 

This proposal was received with 
loud acelaiitfitions, and, strange as the 
yilan is, has been earned into effect, as 
far as relates to the twenty shillings a- 
week and tire acquirement of iuflueiice 
at the vestry; where, more than once, 
when ojiinions wore nicely balanced, 
this knot of reckless fellows was suf¬ 
ficient to turn the scale. But the worst 
of the affair is, that the questions 
which they t us decided were upon 
matters which they could not possibly 
understand, and which in no respect 
affected their particular interests. 

From this it will be evident, that 
the progre.ss of innovation uyion our 
former habits and customs must be 
greatly accelerated. By the addition 
of the roaring ex-lawyer—or, as we 
style him, the beggarman and his set— 
the lovers of change form a sort of 
imperium in mperio; often dividing 
and abusing each other, amid “con¬ 
fusion worse confounded,’’ but ever 
uniting whenever any attack is to be 
made upon old laws or establishments. 
Such was the case in the affair of Mr. 
Mimic, whose concerns w’ere investi- 
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gated and talked ot^er by the inde<* 
fatigable commissioners, till they founds 
in the grant of his allotment of com¬ 
mon land, a clause which filled them 
with delight. It specified that a cer¬ 
tain portion of the said land should 
always be kept under grass, to be open 
after Lammas-day for the reception of 
horses, cows, and other cattle, belong¬ 
ing to respectable inhabitants of the 
parish, upon the payment of moderate 
fees, which were named. Now, Mr. 
Munic, according to his interpretation 
of the said clause, considered himself 
justified in excluding asses from the 
said pasture; and this was the ques¬ 
tion which our worthies in office tc- 
solved to argue against him at the 
vestry-meeting, as their chief accusa¬ 
tion. At the same time it was re¬ 
solved, “ not to forget to have a fling, 
every now and then, at the leg of 
mutton and trimmings,” in order to 
keep up and excite envious feelings; 
which, more than any others, they had 
always found to promote their views. 

When Mr. Mimic understood for 
what purpose the vestry-meeting was 
held, he attended to give his reasons 
for acting as he had done. After 
reading the clause in his grant, he 
said, in a very plain, straightforward 
way, “ You see, gentlemen, the ani¬ 
mals in question are not mentioned, 
and therefore 1 feel confident that it 
was the intention of our angestors and 
predecessors to exclude them ; for they 
know what mischievous creatures as.se.s 
are as well as we do. They are always 
kicking at more valuable beasts, and 
breaking through fences, and doing 
other damage.s, which their owners are 
unable to make good, being seldom 
persons in a respectable station of 
life.” 

Hereupon there was an immense 
uproar in the crowded vestry, which 
contained many persons whose claims 
to rcs])ectability were extremely ques¬ 
tionable. Some cried, “ Order! order!” 
some roared, “ Chair ! chair!” otliers 
imitated the braying of asses to ad¬ 
miration, and others crowed like cocks. 
When the tumult had subsided, the 
chief commissioner, apparently much 
excited, spoke to the following effect: 
“ Respectability 1 I should like to 
know what respectability means! I 
suppose Mr. Munic considers no man 
respectable, unless he can afford to 
waste his money in giving legs of fat 
mutton and trimmings to a set of his 


bloated, idiotic, lazy dependents!— 
(Cheers from the beggarman and bis 
set, at which the speaker’s eyes glist¬ 
ened as he went on): Such may be 
his opinion, though he dare not say so. 
Such may be the whisper of a Action 
among us; but I say, that a share of 
the pasture of the common land is the 
natural birthright of all. Asses and 
cows, horses and pigs, mules and sheep, 
sliall all be admitted. Talk not to me 
about damages, which, perhaps, never 
may be committed ! That is the height 
of illiberality and absurdity! What 
right lias any man to affirm that the 
rich man’s horse is less vicious than 
the poor man’s donkey? Really it is 
scandalous, and iho.se who*say so da 
not believe it in their hearts, but wish 
to uphold any prejudice which may 
answer the purpose of supporting a 
corrupt system. However, it’s all up 
with them now, as we’ve settled what 
is to be done, and know we can carry 
our point. So it’s of no use to say 
any more, but let us come to the vote 
at once.” 

He then read a string of resolutions, 
by which Mr. Munic was enjoined to 
admit everybody’s cuttle, of every de¬ 
scription, into his meadow, and for¬ 
bidden to exercise any opinion of his 
own relative to the respectability or 
responsibility of their owners. 

Against this last proposition the old 
gentleman stoutly argued, and main¬ 
tained, that, in common justice, he was 
entitlecf to claim a deposit or security 
to indemnify him against damage; and 
the sum he proposed was ten shillings. 
Our new men declared, that the ex¬ 
action of such an amount was extrava¬ 
gant, ridiculous, unnecessary, and il¬ 
liberal ; but (as Mr. Munic had many 
friends in the vestry) they were fearful 
of carrying things to extremes, so pro¬ 
posed the sum of one shilling. Here¬ 
upon followed a somewhat tedious de¬ 
bate, which terminated by allowing 
bim to demand security to the amount 
of half-a-crown ; and then the original 
resolutions were put to the vote, and 
carried by a shew of hands, amid great 
uproar and confusion, and loud cheer¬ 
ing by the beggarman and his fol¬ 
lowers. 

“ Well,” observed Mr. Munic, very 
calmly, “you have it all your own 
way here it seems, and it certainly is 
my wish, as well as my duty, to pay 
all proper deference to the parish au¬ 
thorities; but this is a question which 
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cannot be finally settled by a vestry- 
meeting, therefore I shall make no al¬ 
terations in my present system till au¬ 
thorised by Squire Peers, the justice, 
whom I have always found a steady 
supporter of the rights of all classes.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!" ex¬ 
claimed one of the commissioners. 
“ He’s a remarkaldy stupid, illiberal, 
prejudiced, igiioraul, old gentleman, 
that same Squire Peers; but you won’t 
find him (juUe such a fool as to take 
up your cause against us. We’ve al¬ 
ready saddled what he called his extra- 
parochial estate with a broken-down 
mountebank, a coalheaver, and several 
more of that sort; and, if he doesn’t 
tmind wharl he’s at, we’ll fix another lot 
of paupers upon him, for Ins boundary¬ 
lines and landmarks are not exactly 
where they used to be.” 

“ You may say that!” roared the 
beggarman ; “ 1 moved one great, big 
stone, myself, and set it somewhere 
else, a pretty considerable long way 
off— I don’t exactly know where, be¬ 
cause 1 did it in the dark.” 

“ Never mind,” said one of his com¬ 
rades ; “I’ll swear it’s in tlie right 
place.” 

“ So will I! So will we shouted 
the rest of his comrades. “ So will 
we, if you shift it twenty times.” 

“ I look u[)on those old boundary- 
stones as a most intolerable nuisance,” 
observed a commissioner; “ they serve 
only to frighten horses and old women. 
I wish they were all broken np to 
mend the road with : do you catch the 
idea ?” 

“ Ay, ay !’’ roared a fellow ; “ the 
road of the march of intellect.” 

“That’s it!” bellowed a second. 
“ Down with„ all old landmarks 1” 
shouted a third. “ Won’t we?” scream¬ 
ed a fourth ; and then others joined in, 
crying, “ It’s all up with old Munic! 
Asses for ever 1 Egh, egh ! ye-augh! 
Hang old Peers! what business has 
he with an estate more ifian ns ?” And 
so, amid hooting, yelling, crowing, 
and braying, the vestry-meeting broke 
up. 

Now Squire Peers’ ancestors were 

“ Fine old English gentlemen, of the 
good oldeti time;” 

and on many occasions have they pre¬ 
vented the parish from going to logger- 
lieatls among themselves, when tlie 
dmichvvanlcn was unpopular. So, 
when I'inly-quchticiis ran iiigli, wc 
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were always accustomed to look up to 
the squire for the time being as an 
umpire ; and this tlie more, because 
bis decisions were always given in the 
s])irit of even-handed justice. We 
considered his position in society to be 
a sort of guarantee that be was not 
likely to have his judgment warped, 
nor permit liis mind to be unduly 
excited, as ours loo frequently have 
been, by talking and disputing about 
cliurcb-rates, and other matters, till 
each party have believed their oppo¬ 
nents to be liule better liian devils in¬ 
carnate. In general, it was the old 
gentleman’s custom to deliver an opi¬ 
nion calmly, as a sort of casting-vote,; 
but, on one occasion, when the church¬ 
warden of the day insisted upon levy¬ 
ing unjust rales, and the parishioners 
were terrified into compliance by a set 
of swaggering beadles and constables, 
the squire said, very plainly, “ Hark 
ye, Mr. Churchwarden ! You’ve suc¬ 
ceeded ill frightening these poor peo¬ 
ple, but I’m determined that they shall 
not be robbed iii ibis sort of way. You 
know 1 luive supported you in all your 
jiroper authorily, and always will; but 
now you’ve gone beyond the law, and 
so I'll commence an action against you 
myself, and stand to all the expenses.” 

“ Surely, you wouldn’t think of do¬ 
ing such a thing!” exclaimed the ter¬ 
rified churchwarden. 

“ Hut I will,” said the squire sternly; 
“ as sure as your name is .John No¬ 
land, I will, if you don’t sign an iigree- 
nieiit to give up all these illegal de¬ 
mands, and promise never to act against 
the law in future; ay, and that before 
yon leave tiiis house, too.” 

The churchwarden, hereupon, made 
divers lame excuses, and tried to 
shuffle out of the scrape; but the old 
gentleman was firm, and at last brought 
him to sign the paper. So, for a con¬ 
siderable time after, the parish rung 
with tlie praises of the Peers ; but, 
latterly, this and other benefits from 
the same source are voted by our new 
overseers to be merely “ old almanac 
matters.” 

Well, after the decision in the vestry, 
Mr. Munic went up to the squire’s, to 
ask his opinion as a magistrate, and 
was followed by our commissioners, 
and some of their and the beggarman’s 
•set, who made such an uproar in the 
justice-room, that it was some time be¬ 
fore bis wor.shi[) eouhi make himself 
heard. Then, being informed of the 
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particulars of the case, be asked Mr. 
JVlunic to state his objections to the 
proposed change. Upon this, the ciiief 
commissioner took upon himself to 
speak as follows:— 

“ Please your worship ! we have 
brought Mr. Munic here as a culprit, 
who lias been going on wrong for many 
years, and would never have reformed, 
if we hadn’t taken his afliiirs in hand. 
We’ve heard all he has to say ; so you 
need not trouble yourself about that, 
for it would take up a great deal of 
your time. All we want' is for you to 
back orders for the admission of sundry 
asses into his meadow, upon making a 
deposit of half-a-crovvn a head.” • 

“ 1 have always considered Mr. 
Munic to be a quiet, respectable cha¬ 
racter,” obsei'ved the magistrate; “ ne- 
verilicless, if you have any accusation 
to Irring against him, I shall, to the 
best of rny abilities, judge imy)arlially 
between you ; but it will be impossible 
for me to do so, unless 1 hear what he 
he has to otter in his defence.” 

“ Hah !” exclaimed a commissioner 
rudely. “ Thai’s one of the foolish, 
antiquated prejudices which we hope 
to do away with. IVever listen to any 
man, when he talks about what he un¬ 
derstands so well as his own business, 
—for, if you do, you’ll find yourself 
no match for him, and ten to one but 
he humbugs you. This case is very 
clear at present, and if you will but 
back our donkey-orders, there will be 
an end of it, and we and all the parish 
shall be very well satisfied ; but if you 
once let old Munic begin with his 
blarney, he’ll bother and bewilder you 
till you won’t know who’s right: and 
then, what will you do ? W liy, per¬ 
haps you’ll say we arc wrong; and 
what do you think tlie consequence of 
that will be? Why, all our people 
will say you are an enemy to the inarch 
of intellect and liberal opinions; and 
you cannot expect, in the present cn- 
liglilened age, that they will not ex¬ 
press their sentiments, and act accord¬ 
ingly. So then, old gentleman, you 
had better look well after your ricks; 
and as for your game and deer, why, 
other folks like venison as well as you. 
So, ahem! Y ou’d better take the 


hint, or, mayhap, you’ll find ’em 
scarce.” 

I’he cheerings wliich followed this 
speech were composed of all sorts of 
threats and vulgar outcries; such as, 
“ Go it, ye thieves 1” “ Newgate’s on 
fire!” “’Tis my deliglit of a shiny 
night!” Like a cut at a haunch, 
Tom?” “A blessed row we’ll kick 
up 1 won’t we ?” And so forth. 

Well, to cut the story sliort, the 
worthy old gentleman was not to be 
scared from doing his duty by all their 
yellings. lie listened patiently to Mr. 
Munic’s representations, and, having 
considered the matter well, declared, 
that since asses had become more nu- 
merons iu the parish than formerly, he* 
thought that some of them might, with¬ 
out anygre.U impropriety, be admitted 
into the meadow in question ; but, 
certainly, not witliout sufficient gua¬ 
rantee against the damages they might 
commit. Therefore he recommended 
the sum of ten shillings, which, after a 
good deal of talking at the vestry, was 
at last sulkily agreed to by our new 
parisli officers, who declared that a 
justice of the peace was of no sort of 
use; but that, if they were obliged to 
have one, he ought, at all events, to be 
one of their own choosing. 

This latter idea was cauglit at witli 
avidity by the aspiring beggarrnan, who 
has never since ceased to go from one 

i ioihonse to another, abusing all the 
t’eers’ family, and, when among his 
own set, exclaiming, “ If I can but get 
made a parish officer, and we choose 
our own justice of the peace, we shall 
have it all our way ; and, then, wliat 
rows we will kick upl How we will 
go it! Down with the old parson, 
then, and the old schoolmaster, and 
old Munic, and all the rest of them !’’ 

Such anticipations are, of course, 
very agreeable to his raffish followers ; 
so, when they cheer him, and look 
pleased, he has latterly taken the ojj- 
porlunily of adding, “ But, remember, 
all depends iqion me. Only see bow 
I eat and drink, and talk myself to 
death, to serve you. 1 can’t aflbrd it 
any longer, upon my soul and honour ! 
You niu.st make me up thirty shillings 
a-week.” 
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SIR JOHN -C. aOBHOUSE. 

ThJS Tight bonoutable baronet is now a member of tbp cabinet presided over— 
at lea'st, nominally--by tbe brother of the gentleman whom he once so unmercifully 
exposed in Govent Garden to the cabbages and .turnvp>tops of its liberal electors, 
and the unsparing raillery of Mr. Canning, poured in with so much effect upon 
the ^‘ mud-bespattered Whigs, taking refuge from the oppression of their popu¬ 
larity under the bayonets of the Horse Guards.” Times are changed since. 
Hobhouse no longer writes letters to Lord Erskine, or Lord Erskine’s friends, 
sneering at green ribands, and laugliing at the pretensions to political purity in 
the holders of place and pension. We are no longer told to “ Ask him, gentle¬ 
men,” when any of tiie Whigocracy forgets to advocate in power those doctrines 
which he had maintained to be indispensable to the very existence of the country 
while out of office. No! Tlie usual change has taken place: the brawling 
patriot ha.s been transformed into the lickspittle placeman. 

lie began life as a butt of Lord Byron’s, vvho made many most unsavoury 
rhymes on his name. In fact, we do not remember any person of note among 
*us who has had the fortune of being saluted with titles less redolent of grace than 
Cam Hobhouse. Hook, by an error of the press, saluted him with an appellation 
wliicli, it must be admitted, bis personal appearance perpetually tends to suggest. 
Galt, in his notice of the I’ot and Kettle controversy, bestowed upon him the 
title of tlie former utensil. I^rd Palmerston (we believe) eulogised him in an 
ode in the John Bull, the first distich of which was 

“ 1 care not a- [very familiar 6eu}(] 

For. John Cum Hobhouse.” 

Cobbett styled him Saiicho, from his obsequious servility to Sir Francis Burdett, 
to whom he bore the same relation as the greasy clown did to his mistaken but 
chivalrous master. The time has come when in the queer revolution of things 
which we are doomed to witness, our Saiiclio has got the government of an 
island, and rules India with a degree of wisdom which would excite envy in the 
cabinet of Baralaria. 

We remember him—we regret fb say, a good many years ago—in Athens, 
where he distinguished himself by wearing a pair of green baize breeches, which 
produced an epigram hardly fit to he repeated to ears polite; but which, never¬ 
theless, has appeared in print. The collection of suelf compliments paid to 
Hobhouse would be large. It is a plea.sant reflection for any man that he should 
have been so particularly distinguished by his contemporaries. When he makes 
a gathering of works attributed to him, we trust that he will not forget the famous 
letter in which lie boitsted that three hundred Mucimses had sworn to murder 
Canning, lie may append to it, as a fitting note. Canning’s complimentary 
billet—that the author of a certain pamphlet was a liar and a scoundrel, who 
only wanted courage to be an assassin. It would also be an agreeable literary 
curiosity, if he were to publish at the same time Lord Byron's confidential note. 
It) which his lordship recommended certain folks nut to trouble themselves by 
making vain efforts to appear in the alien character of men of honour. 

He is perhaps the best exemplification of Lord Mansfield’s saying, that popu¬ 
larity is gained without a merit, and lost without a fault. lie had no claim 
wliatever, except impudence and servility, on Westminster, when he was elected; 
and tliese qualities he possessed when he was turned out. One of tlie main 
pretences for his ejection, was his devotion to the cat-o-nine-tails. His suc¬ 
cessor has made that much-abused instrunaent the principal engine of discipline 
in. his well-whipped and ill-fed army. Of Hobbouse’s political career the 
records are short. The man has done nothing, because nothing is in him. JEs’ 
nihUo ml there is no getting blood from .a turnip; and it is one ©four mis¬ 
fortunes that we should be compelled to write about such people at all. But the 
amber of office embalms them for their day. Shrined for a while in that we are 
doomed to observe the forms of creeping things, our wonder at which—a small 
one under existing circumstances—secures the tribute of a page even to “ my 
boy, Hobbio.” We have added to his name the title of his first performance — 
the Miscellany ; or, as bis friend Lord Byron (Murray’s edition, vol. i. p. 185) 
too truly call^ it, Mm-sell-any. The names of his other literary perform¬ 
ances we have forgotteni , 
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MV GHAMOFATHER. 
A TALE OF BATH, 

Part I. 


Winding, I came down the long and 
gradual slope which conducts you to 
the magnificent city of Beau Nash. 

It was on a drizzly morning, early 
in tlie spring. The post-hoy was 
dripping with wet, and the horses were 
reeking with perspiration. I liad Jjist 
landed, over night, from a long sea 
voyage, and had only with me the 
debris of a tropical wardrobe. I felt 
chilly, cold, and comforlless, as 1 
gazed, through the occasional openings 
of a dense fog, upon the .sjilendid 
crescents, and the noble ampliitlieatre 
of hills in which ilie city lies embo¬ 
somed. It was not till I reached tlie 
York Mouse, and was chaperoned by 
three or four busy waiters into a com¬ 
fortable drawing-room with a blazing 
fire, that I recovered my spirits, and, 
with the increasing warmth of my 
frame, began to congratulate myself 
upon the enjoyments, to a weather¬ 
beaten traveller, of an English hotel. 
In less than half an hour, a breakliist 
of fragrant coffee, and crimp muffins, 
cold chicken, and ham sliced beauti¬ 
fully thin, with fresh eggs, butter, and 
cream from the country, all set out in 
excellent style upon a white damask 
table-cloth, convinced me to demon¬ 
stration that I was once more in the 
land of that highest of all luxuries — 
comfort. 

Warmed and refreshed, I began to 
consider what had brought me to Bath. 
I was come on a visit to my grand¬ 
father ; and as I had undertaken, 
chiefly for this purpose, a voyage of 
seven thousand miles, it may be con¬ 
ceived that 1 had not only some im¬ 
portant object in view, but that the 
relative whose acquaintance I was 
about to make was an object of 

no small interest. That thg. reader 
may be enabled to appreciate how far 
this was the case, I shall first relate 
what 1 knew of my grandfather at the 
period of which 1 vvrite, from oral tes¬ 
timony and family letiere; and, se¬ 
condly, I shall tell what 1 actually 
saw on my visit to the venerable old 
VOL. XIII. NO. Lxxvri. 


gentleman who is to be the subject of 
this memoir. 

My grandfather was a native of 
Scotland ; and, being liorn to no inhe¬ 
ritance except that of his own shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity, he bade adieu to the 
liorne of liis fathers, and went to the 
ContiiienJ in pursuit of fortune, at ^ 
very eaTly period of life. Education 
ill Scotland at that time was neither so 
general nor so solid as it has since be¬ 
come ; and his whole stock of school 
erudition, accordingly, was confined to 
a knowledge of writing and arithmetic, 
witli but very crude elements of Eng¬ 
lish grammar and spelling. But he 
was a youth of an ardent spirit, acute 
penetrating mind, unwearied applica¬ 
tion, and unquenchable perseverance. 

Thus, and only thus, fortified, he 
established hitn.self at Hamburg. In 
process of time he came to be quite 
the first inerclianl on 'Change tliere. 

Frugal to rigidity during the early 
and toilsome years of his career, he in¬ 
creased Ills expenditure at a rate pro¬ 
portionable to the growing increase of 
his fortune. The details of his do¬ 
mestic establishment, however, like 
those of his counting-house, were 
looked into with scrupulous exactness. 

He early in life contracted an al¬ 
liance with a countrywoman of his 
own, and chiefly for this reason, that 
she was as notable and correct a house¬ 
wife, as he was an active and accurate 
man of business. What with bis ex¬ 
tensive credit on 'Change, and his ad¬ 
mirable arrangements at home, he kept 
amassing so much weallli, and yet, 
under tlie vigilant control of his wife, 
living in a style that approached so 
nearly to aristoor^tlo Bp^ndour, that, 
while he comi^atied the admiration 
of some, he awakened the jealousy of 
others, and excited the surprise of all. 
With vanity only subordinate to his 
strict notions of mercantile prudence, 
and a determination not to overstep in 
his love ofparade the limits which such 
prudence prescribed, bis great princi¬ 
ple,and, under Iris direction, his wife’s 
* Q Q 
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constant practice was, to make the 
greatest possible show upon the least 
possible sum. They succeeded so 
well in this, that every one thought 
their expenditure must be at least four 
times more than it actually was. 

As he rose to the meridian of his 
fortune,a noble villain the country was 
superadded to his capacious mansion 
in town. The modest carriage and pair 
which was wont to convey him from 
'Change to his retreat on the banks of 
the Elbe rose into a handsome chariot 
and four. Two servants behind, and 
sometimes one outrider, completed the 
goodly cortege of the wealthy mer¬ 
chant. Twice a-week lie gave public 
•dinners; ..and on such occasions a 
splendid service of plate, in silver and 
gold, decorated the table,— fows of 
servants in their dress liveries, which 
always included two large gold epau¬ 
lettes on the shoulders of each, and a 
profusion of deep lace on their coats 
and waistcoats, ushered in and waited 
upon the guests. The best eating 
which an experienced French cook 
could provide increased the relish for 
the richest and oldest wine which the 
Continent could produce. My grand¬ 
father seemed early to have discovered 
that the best way, if not to men’s 
hearts, at least to their notice, and 
consequently to his own importance, 
was through their palates. Affluent 
and openhanded hospitality graced all 
his entertainments; nor will it be 
matter of surprise that, with such a 
studious attention to a magnificence 
approaching to that of state, his board 
should have been often honoured by 
the presence of the noble, the illus¬ 
trious, and the great, ffbm all quarters 
of Europe. It had ever been a pre¬ 
vailing propensity — not to call it a 
fixiling—of my grandfather, to be con¬ 
sidered at home, and on terms of fa¬ 
miliarity, with people of rank. It is 
wonderful, too — or, rather, it is not 
wonderful—what a reciprocity of feel¬ 
ing, in this respect, was begotten in 
them by his recherche cookery, old 
hock, and habits which ran as far up 
into ostentation as their own. 

They were not aware, however, that 
in the midst of this display on “ gala 
days," what a rigid economy and ex¬ 
emplary plainness were preserved by 
his thrifty wife on all others. On 
those termed “ post days,’' when my 
grandfather remained in the city till 
late in the evening, he was content 


himself to eat a simple chicken in a 
small room off the counting-house, 
while his family and servants in the 
country, all in very plain attire, sub¬ 
sisted on the grand dinner-day frag¬ 
ments, only a little retouched by 
Monsieur le Cuisinier. Cheap table 
wines, brown household bread, home¬ 
brewed beer, and the produce of a 
most economically manageii farm, went 
far to supply every domestic want; so 
that, from systematic savings in this 
way, a very large proportion of my 
grandfather’s whole expenditure came 
to be in servants’ liveries, carriage 
and horses, and public dinners twice 
n^week. These, it will be seen, were 
what constituted the great display of 
his establishment; and hence the no¬ 
tice he attracted, and the importance 
in society which lie enjoyed. 

Having thus run a lengthened ca¬ 
reer of mercantile greatness, and lived 
at the same lime, to all outward ap¬ 
pearance, a life of domestic state, he 
determined, with a firmness quite cha¬ 
racteristic, and a self-denial (for such 
to him it was) possessed by very few, 
to retire from the exciting allurements, 
but slippery paths, of commerce. He 
had reared a goodly family, the male 
branches of which were either assisting 
him in the management of his affairs, 
or moving in a lucrative syihere of 
loans and exchanges for themselves. At 
the completion of the fiftieth year of 
his mercantilelife,accordingly, crowned 
with credit, which is the merchant’s 
laurel, and a millionaire in the exag¬ 
gerated estimate of a rough-guessing 
w'orld, my grandfather resolved to ce¬ 
lebrate a solemn jubilee. At this fes¬ 
tival, in the presence of all his friends, 
he said he would, like Charles V., 
who abdicated in favour of his son, re¬ 
sign the counting-house, with all its 
past honours and future profits, into 
the hands of his children. He left to 
them, beside “ a local habitation and a I 
name,’’ a competence upon which to ^ 
follow up his career. “ Let your 
names,’’ he said, “ be second to neither 
a Baring’s, a Hope’s^—no, nor yet a 
Rothschild’s.’’ Taking the ledger, he 
made a most unaffectedly serious be¬ 
quest of it to them in these terms:— 

“ Let the principles of this book be 
laid up in your hearts and in your 
souls, and bind them for a sign upon 
your bands, that they may be as front- 
lets between your eyes; and teach 
them your children, speaking of them 
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when you sit in your house, and when 
you walk by the way, and when you 
lie down, and when you rise up; and 
write them upon the door-posts of 
your house, and upon your gates. So 
shall you be good and honourable 
inerchanis; and the character of a 
good merchant I hold to be inferior to 
none under the sun. What author¬ 
ship so substantial as that of the 
ledger ? what power equal to that of 
wealth ? what honour to be compared 
to that of credit unlimited and uniin- 
peached? What were the science of 
navigation, unless our ships went and 
relumed freighted with the produce of 
the merchant? What glory is there so 
solid as that of clotliing the nak^d 
savage, and humanising, by com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the otherwise un- 
tractable barbarian ? Wliat is the end 
of all legitimate warfare but to extend 
the dominion of commerce; or what 
channel is ther^ but this through which 
to jji'ocurc all tliat constitutes the com¬ 
fort of the poor, and the luxury of the 
rich ?” 

With this brief but pithy oration he 
closed in his mercantile life, and sailed, 
with all the profits of it, at the age of 
sixty-six, for England. The first 
grievance he had to complain of, on 
arrival there, was the charge of an 
enormous sum in the sliape of duty 
upon his plate. Like that of an am¬ 
bassador, it was the most conspicuous 
part of his equipage; and lie consi¬ 
dered it contrary to all right principles 
of trade to charge duty upon gold and 
silver imported, no matter in what 
sliape, into a country. lie said there 
was no bank in the world like thal^f 
.Hamburg,— for it was the only one 
which had a real, and not a nominal, 
basis of bullion, on which to build its 
issues. 

He remonstrated with the govern¬ 
ment; and, rather in acknowledgment 
of services which he had rendered it 
abroad, than in deference to his princi¬ 
ples of legislation, the duty on his 
-plate was remitted. 

Proceeding to Bath, my grandfather 
-established himself there in his usual 
style of magnificence. He was not 
long afterwards bereaved of his wife; 
and at the time of the visit which it is 
|he object of the present jnemoir to re¬ 
cord, he was living as a widower, en- 
-tertaining the fashionable, the gay,.and 
the great—and just seventy-eight years 
old. 


No soonerdid I mention “ my grand¬ 
father'’ at the York House, than civili¬ 
ties, scrapes, and bows were redoubled 
upon me; attendance and attentions 
became absolutely irksonte. 

I of course stayed no longer there 
than was necessary to refresh myself 
by a little sleep after the fatigue of my 
journey, and to await the hour of the 
morning before which I thought it 
impossible the household establi.sh- 
ment of so great a man could be on tlie 
move. 

In order that the reader may be 
aware of the relative position in which 
I stood "to “ my grandfather,” I shall 
very briefly sketch my own little his¬ 
tory, and the circumstances under 
which I» tvas now about, fbr the first 
time, to make the personal acquaintance 
of the “ old merchant.” This was the 
designation by which he styled himself, 
and most loved to be styled by others. 

Some disagreement between my 
mother and her father (*,.c. my grand¬ 
father) had manifested itself at an early 
period after my mother’s marriage. 
The dispute was chiefly, if not en¬ 
tirely, connected willi matters of ac¬ 
count. Indeed, to do the old gentle¬ 
man justice, 1 never heard of his quar- 
^relling with a liuman being on any 
other subject. I believe the fault was 
chiefly my motlier’s. She was extra¬ 
vagant: her allowance from her father 
was small, and she had unfortunately 
married a poor man. Hence frequertt 
demands, and, what he Really dis¬ 
liked, irregular demands upon the 
“ old merchant’s” purse. Like most 
people, my mother had great facility in 
getting into difficulties ; but, like very 
Tew, .she had also a happy address in 
extricating herself from them. She 
could make as clever a use of her 
pen as most women of their tongues; 
and hence epistolary application after 
application for money to my grand- 
fatlier, in all the varied forms of 
entreaty, supplication, importunity— 
despair. It was in one letter “ an un¬ 
foreseen calamity that had overtoken 
the family”—in the next, “ a most un¬ 
expected and importunate claim made 
upon her.” In one epistle, “ she had 
several petty creditors to Satisfy;’' and 
in another, “ she could hot meet the 
expenses of her children’.s education.” 
For a long tirne the money she wanted 
was supplied, and the terms in which 
it was conveyed, though admonitory, 
were still kind. 
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But the old mevchant, ■with his 
usual sagacity, began to perceive that 
there was more of system in my mo¬ 
ther's irregular applications for relief 
than was compatible with the many 
“ unforeseen and unexpected calami¬ 
ties,*’ wiili the pathetic accounts of 
which her letters so frequently teemed. 
To kindness succeeded on his part 
coldness; to coldness, refusal of sup¬ 
plies; and when it was seen that even 
this had only the effect of bringing to 
Bath epistles still more fraught with 
urgent and ingenious tales of wo than 
those which had preceded, the letters 
remained unanswered,— and at length 
a total su.spensioii of correspondence 
took place. 

Nor was this the worst re^alt of the 
matter. My mother had so often, as 
the old gentleman termed it, “ frivo¬ 
lously and vexatiously” asked assist¬ 
ance, that now when she really wanted it 
to finish tlie education of her sons, and 
send them forth into the world, a deaf 
ear was lent to every enlreaJy on the 
subject. I'lie consequence was, that 
before 1 was fifteen 1 left home with¬ 
out eititcr the benediction or the assist¬ 
ance of iny grandfather. Like him¬ 
self, I sallied from my home (only 1 
went to another hemisphere) in pur^ 
suit of the all-acloralde goddess, For¬ 
tune. As in his case, too, my only 
capital in the business of life was my 
wits. I sncceeded at a very early age 
in amas.siijg considerable wealth, and 
coming into some repute. My mother, 
ever on the alert to promote the welfare 
of her family, lost no opportunity of 
transmitting to her father the letters I 
was in the habit of writing to ber from 
abroad, especially when tliey were such 
as contained accounts of my success in 
the world. For three year.s did she 
patiently adopt this system ; and, what 
IS far more extraordinary, in lier anxiety 
to attach the old merchant to her son, 
she never once, in all that lime, alluded 
to any pecuniary want of her own. 
Indeed, I had begun, considerably 
before tins, to send her remittances, 
which ever, she said, “ arrived most 
opportunely.” 

My mother's plan succeeded. The 
old merchant thought he perceived at 
once in my letters and success (to use 
his own ex]iression) “ a chip of the old 
block.” He had seen by my corre¬ 
spondence that I was independent: he 
anticipated, therefore, no demand upon 
his purse. His kindness, patronage. 


and iniroduction to his friends he could 
easily extend to me ; nay, it would 
even give him pleasure. Something 
whispered to him that with my future 
advancement he would thus perhaps 
connect his own name; and to have 
his name extensively bruited about was 
ever with my grandfather a ruling 
passion. 

He took his determination accord¬ 
ingly ; wrote to me in the kindest man¬ 
ner, and invited me by all means to 
come to England, and increase, under 
his auspices, my connexion with Eu¬ 
rope. He addressed his letter to me 
under a royal frank, put his own sur¬ 
name between my Christian and sur¬ 
name, to correct, as he said, a mistake 
made at my baptism, when I was 
called only by his Christian n^me,— 
whereas the intention was that I should 
be christened after him in full. 

lie concluded by a most kind in¬ 
vitation to make his hquse at Bath my 
home, whenever n y other avocations 
should admit of my doing so, and as¬ 
sured me of his warmest aft’eclion and 
attachment. 

Elushed by anticipations and hopes 
tlius created, and flattered by kindness 
so ardent and unexpected, 1 at once 
set sail for Europe, and now impa¬ 
tiently awaited at the York House tlie 
hour at which 1 thought I might pro¬ 
ceed to “ my grand lather’s,” in the 
reasonable exjieclatlon of finding him 
up. it struck eleven, and I deter¬ 
mined to go: it still rained, and, being 
in my nankeens, and unwilling to make 
my maiden visit in a bespattered condi¬ 
tion, 1 desired the waiter to call a con- 
\ftyance for me. 

I was not a little embarrassed when, 
on getting to tlie lobby of the hotel, I 
found wailing, instead of a carriage to 
convey me, a most antique-looking 
sedan-chair, with crimson hangings 
festooned at each window, and cu¬ 
riously gilt at every point. I had 
never been in the countryof palanquins, 
and this intended mode of carriage 
struck me as being Asiatic even to affec¬ 
tation. 1 began to doubt whether ray 
grandfather would most admire my 
state, deprecate my extravagance, or 
condemn my effeminacy in using, as a 
young man, a vehicle that seemed so 
much more appropriate for a wealthy 
dowager. 

These thoughts arose upon me, how¬ 
ever, in great hurry and confusion; 
and, long before I could finish the 
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train of therti, one waiter liad lifted up 
the top of the sedan, another had 
opened the door, a third went before 
me and pointed to the seat, while the 
two worthies that were to ‘carry me 
see-saw along the streets prepared to 
thrust the poles of their vehicle througlr 
the straps suspended for this purfiose 
over their bending shoulders. In a 
moment, down went the lid, the door 
■rVas closed, and I found myself fast 
coffined, in an upright position, and 
then moving along almost as quickly 
a.s if I had been travelling post. I 
drew the sashes of the windows aroupd 
me, to hide ihy confusion ; and I 
hoped the fellows would set me down 
outside the door, and not carry me in 
state into the vestibule of my graml- 
falhecls residence. ’Twas in vain. 
The door was open — two servants 
were standing in the hall — the butler 
was coming down-stairs—the chairman 
carried me in at a quick trot, — and, as 
I was expected, the servants opened 
the door of the sedan in an instant, 
while the tSl9 butler, in half-English, 
half-German, said, “ O, yes—valk dis 
way; de old gentleman is long (or you 
so much.” J.ouis (that was tiie but¬ 
ler’s name) ran up-stairs ns fast as his 
corpulent frame would allow him ; and 
I had scarcely reached the drawing¬ 
room door, when my grandfather held 
me in an emhnice so fast as at once 
set all calculation at rest, bv convincing 
me of the cordiality of my reception. 

After our first congratulations were 
over, “ You are come,” said he to me, 
“ in the nick of time. I have just 
been writing several letters about you, 
and 1 shall be glad to add in a post- 
cript to each that you are safely tin ived. 
And now, as Anne and 1 have rather a 
heavy post this morning, chiefly on 
your business, you shall soon be shewn 
to your rodfii, and we shall meet at 
three o’clock forour drive. You have, 
no doubt, letters of your own to write 
in the meantime; and if you should 
have half an hour to spare before three, 
you can come up and help Anne in her 
copying.” Hereupon, I was intro¬ 
duced to a genteel good-looking fe¬ 
male, of about five-and-twenty, whom 
1 had'observed in the room from the 
time I first entered it, but who liad sat 
with a huge folio blank book before 
her, copying into it so intently, one 
after another, of at least a dozen letters, 
by which she was surrounded, that I 
could scarcely catch an occasional 


glimpse of her countenance. “ This,” 
continued my grandfather, as she arose 
under a little flutter and embarrass¬ 
ment to answer my bow,—“ this is my 
good Anne. She is my book-keeper 
and housekeeper, my nurse and private 
secretary; and though she is now only 
copying, she is not unfrequently charged 
with writing original letters for my 
signature: she is a good and clever 
girl.” So saying, he patted her on tlie 
shoulder with ftii air of quite paternal 
fondness. This seemed only, however, 
the more to increase her embarrass¬ 
ment, as she very unafliectedly said, 
“ Oh, sir,your grandfather is too good,” 
and forthwith resumed her 9ccupationT 
The bell was not long after rung; the 
butler came to shew me to my room; 
and as I was saying, “ Good-bye, sir, 
for the present,” to my grandfather, he 
took up a large bundle of letters, la¬ 
belled, and tied with red tape, saying, 
“ Here are some letters which I have 
lately received, and I give yon them to 
read,— for I am sure they will he a 
treat to you.” I thanked him, fol¬ 
lowed Louis, and was presently in a 
quiet sitting-room, wiili a beil-rooin 
•contiguous. Both were filled with 
every thing that, beginning witli sub¬ 
stantial comfort, ended in elegant su- 
perfluityi . The two hours which I had 
spent in the drawing-room had given 
rise to such various feelings, observa¬ 
tions, and reflections, that it was some 
lime before I could collect them into 
any order or form. 

The first thing that liveted iny at¬ 
tention was the person of rny giand- 
fiilher. He was very tall and erect, 
slender, yet firm in the structure of his 
bcidy ; liis mien was not genteel merely, 
but dignified ; and his leg, ofvviiich lie 
was not a little proud, perfect sym¬ 
metry ; he adhered scrupulously, morn¬ 
ing and evening, to having it dressed 
in a tiglit silk stocking, witli very 
short knee-breeches. All the rest was 
as yet deshabille. He wore a velvet 
morning-gown, from the sleeves of 
which protruded ruffles of the finest 
cambric, adorning a hand uncommonly 
soft and white. His scanty hair was 
of a silver hue, and a pair of gold 
spectacles graced his venerable nose. 
Tliere w;is something that would liave 
been quite noble in the Und ensemble^ 
but for an unfortunate pen, whkfh, 
placed behind his right ear, seemed as 
much at homi^as the spectacles on his 
nose. There was also a, terribly con- 
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spicuous mark of ink on the middle 
titiger of his right hand. Seated in an 
elegant and capacious drawing-room, 
the walls of which were decorated with 
pictures, plates, portraits, and minia¬ 
tures, the attentipn was yet most pro¬ 
minently called to the two tables at 
which himself and Anne were occu¬ 
pied in their respective avocations. 
Aly grandfather’s boudoir was a very 
large, square library-table, with a top 
of red, but rather raded, morocco lea¬ 
ther, and full of drawers. There stood 
upon it a massive gold inkstand, and 
every conceivable apparatus for writ¬ 
ing, scaling, and weighing letters. A 
dozen franks were conspicuously scat¬ 
tered before him — most of them from 
bishops and peers. In orderly array 
were laid out bundles of letters, folded 
in perfectly counting-house style, care¬ 
fully bound up with red tape, and 
labelled, when received, and when an¬ 
swered. There was a little mahogany 
stand, full of pigeon-holes. These 
ran in the alphabetical order of A, B,C, 
&c., and were evidently intended for 
the reception of recently received cor¬ 
respondence, from persons whose names 
began with the one or other letter of* 
the alphabet, under which the various 
packets were arranged. A silver box 
with shag tobacco, and a long elegant 
Turkish orHamburgpipe,witlv mutches, 
and a lighted taper, stood at one 
corner; while at another lay the Com- 
mereidl Advertiser and Llot/d's List. 
There was writing-paper of every qua¬ 
lity and size, parcels of invitation cards, 
and leaden weights, with little brass 
buttons, pressing down what seemed 
to be butchers’, bakers’, and grocers’ 
accounts. The only printed books I 
observed on the table were a pocket 
edition of Johnsons Dictionary, with 
several thin volumes bound in blue 
and red morocco, gilt and labelled in 
gold letters, Bath Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital. 

I could not have made so minute a 
survey of ray grandfather’s boudoir, 
but that 1 had scarcely been quarter 
of an hour in the room before he called 
my attention to it, saying, “ You see I 
have not given up my business habits 
of order and regularity ; it is a beauti¬ 
ful thing to have been a merchant.” 
Passing from his table, 1 was next in¬ 
vited to examine Anne’s. It was still 
larger than the other, and though not 
so elegantly, was yet far more cum- 
brously furnwhed. Here were count¬ 


ing-house books, fVom the fbtio ledger, 
marked “ Ledger A,” to the petty Cash¬ 
book bound in white calf; there was 
the journal, the day-book, the account- 
current-book, and two large letter- 
books (beside the one into which Anne 
was copying) marked “ Foreign Letters” 
and “ Inland Letters.” There were 
several files which grouped together 
accounts variously designated, “ ac¬ 
counts paid,” “ accounts unpaid,” 
“ cellar-account,” &c. All the appa¬ 
ratus and conveniences necessary for 
writing were laid out in iriost ap¬ 
proachable and serviceable order, with 
bundles of quills, and a stock of paper 
which imagination itself could not 
conceive the possibility of exhausting 
in twelve months. While at this tablte 
my grandfather remarked “ that it was 
now just fifteen years since he had 
left off business.” I could not, for my 
part, help thinking with how much 
more propriety he might have said, it 
was just fifteen years since he had 
commenced it. Never had it fallen to 
my lot to witness such a combination 
of drawing-room splendour and count¬ 
ing-house detail; nor could I bring 
myself for some days, without consi¬ 
derable effort, to precipitate, if I may 
so speak, my notions of the old mer¬ 
chant from those of the independent 
gentleman. The two characters in him 
were blended, not so much in intimate 
union, as in alternate and rapidly suc¬ 
cessive exhibition. You were this mo¬ 
ment whirled into the vortex, and 
overwhelmed by the details of counting- 
house bustle, and the next you were 
permitted to luxuriate in the charming 
ease of voluble chit-chat, enlivened by 
a thousand well-timed anecdotes and 
illustrations culled by acute observa¬ 
tion from real life, and treasured up in 
the storehouse of a very faithful me¬ 
mory, for the amusement of his au¬ 
ditors. There was one theme, and 
one only, of his, tinctured with the 
garrulity of old age,—it was the “ Bath 
Penitentiary and Lock Hospital.” The 
Bishop of Gloucester, who had preach¬ 
ed the last sermon; IMr. £lwin, who had 
made the last speech; and Prince Leo¬ 
pold, who had lately become a sub¬ 
scriber; with the notable memoirs of 
two reformed patieAts, were, in their 
turns, the subjects of eulogy and pane¬ 
gyric. The report of the whole, he 
said, was ably drawn up by Colonel 
Dumbleton. This report was put into 
my hand, and dilated upon, with sun- 
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<lry enlaii^me^ts and cimbelU^ments, 
by my giindiaimer, till I had no need 
he should tell me, as he did, that the 
Bath Penitentiary was “ his hobby ^ In 
his restless efforts to find sometliing to 
do, he had alighted, shortly after his 
arrival in Bath, upon this institution, 
then in a very languishing state. 
Awakened by a hint from a Bath adept 
in flattery that his (my grandfather s) 
influence and extensive acquaintance 
among the great might revive it, and 
that this influence, if assisted by his 
own indefatigable zeal in matters of 
business, might leave him the imperish¬ 
able name of a philanthropist, he tdbk 
the institution under ins special pro¬ 
tection and patronage with so much of 
amorCf that, Phoenix-like, it rose from 
its own ashes into most notable re¬ 
pute. Pleasing to himself, the success 
of the penitentiary was yet very onerous 
to his friends; for not one of them 
escaped contribution to it. He was in 
this respect one of the few men I have 
ever known that, not content with 
riding his own hobby-horse, made 
every connexion or acquaintance he 
had get up and ride behind him. I 
next ruminated in my retirement upon 
the invitation to devote xny spare time 
to “ helping Anne” in the apparently 
laborious task of copying. 1 liked not 
this early invitation to participate in 
the overwhelming business of the 
drawing-room, and firmly determined 
to have as little “ spare time” as pos¬ 
sible. 

Just at this moment of my medita¬ 
tions, in stepped a portly personage 
decorated with a white apron and white 
cap. He announced himself as Mon¬ 
sieur Ja Coste,le cuisinier — de cook; 
et il voudroit savoir ce que je voudrais 
bien ordonner pour diuer. Tiiis looked 
well. I asked him what he could get. 
“ Whatever Monsieur shuse,” was his 
instant reply. I should have liked a 
mutton chop, of a veal cutlet, as well 
as any thing else; but, that I might 
neither lower myself in my grandfa¬ 
ther’s eyes, nor disgrace myself in those 
of Monsieur La Coste, I ordered some 
soup, “ aux petits pois”—“ de pois- 
son, avec de sauce aux huitres”—- 
“ quelques entremets’W* on frican- 
deau de tfete au veau”—poulet roti” 
—avec une omelette soufllge, et 
quelques hors d’oeuvres et legumes, 
que ye. lassais au bon goftt de Mod^ 
sieur La Coste meme.” 


Scarcely vritfa a low bow had diis 
professeur de cuisine retired, when 
Louis (or Master Louis, as he was 
called by the other servants) came in to 
know what jjoine he should get up 
from the cellar. “ What wine have 
you got, Louis Y’ said I, with as much 
nonchalance as if I had been in the 
habit of drinking the best wines ad 
libitum every day of my life. “ Ob, 

sir. Monsieur R-, we have all sorts 

of good wine: der.ls prime old hock 
of 1768; der is de very nice flavour 
vin de Bourgoigne; der is still cham¬ 
pagne; der is sparkle champagne; la- 
fllte, latour, chateau margoux. Den 
we have de West India madeira and 
de East India madeira, and fine old 
port, which we no drink much. Der 
is also very good pale sherry, and one 
wine what you call ‘ London particu¬ 
lar.' ” “ Very well, Louis,” said I, 

“ tliat will do. Let us have some 
hock and champagne, with some of * 
your oldest madmra, for dinner, and a 
bottle of lafitte after it.” “ Yes, sir, 

Monsieur H-,” replied the butler, 

and off/<e marched. 

I had no letters to prepare for the 
post; but, in order that I might notap- 
ear to be without business, and thus 
e obliged to offer my services in the 
copying way, I sat down to write. As 
I drew to the close of my second let¬ 
ter, having gone for a moment to my 
window, to see how the weather looked 
for a “ drive,” I perceived the clouds 
had cleared away, and that a splendid 
landau and four was being paraded in 
slow and measured state up and down 
Pulteney Street. I recognised the livery 
as that of my grandfather. The car¬ 
riage was drawn by four beautiful 
grays; the postillions were arrafed in 
light bluejackets, trimmed with gold, 
black hunting-caps, and scrupulously 
clean buckskins ; their bools could 
only have been polished to their actual 
brightness by Warren’s best jet, under 
the minute inspection of some upper 
servant. Tlie whole turn-out sur¬ 
passed in splendour and punctilious 
neatness that of any private gentleman 
1 had ever seen. 

I hastened to close my letters, and 
had scarcely sealed them when, now in 
a full-dress blue coat, with deep cam¬ 
bric ruffles at the sleeves, white waist¬ 
coat, light-coloured smallclothes, silk 
stockings, and thin shoes, my grand¬ 
father walked in upon me. He had a 
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ydtew stick, with a very massive gold 
head on it, in one hand, and what he 
called his “ posf” in the otter. This 
consisted of at least a damn letters, 
gorgeously franked, and not less con¬ 
spicuously sealed with red wax. 

“ Now," said he, “ make haste ; the 
servant waits to go to the post-office, 
and the carriage to take us on our 
drive.” I instantly followed him, and 
in a few minutes we were winding up 
the ascents which conduct to the best 
positions for obtaining a view of the 
city of Portland stone, and its beautiful 
environs. Nothing could be finer than 
the different vistas presented to us as 
we gained the successive heiglils, from 
which we cast our eyes over the mag¬ 
nificent landscape beneath. We got 
out of the carriage, and walked a con¬ 
siderable way up the hill. I was 
struck by the noble gait, the firm step, 
the easy alacrity, witli which the old geu- 
tlemaii mounted the ascent. Nobody, 
to have met him, with his equipage 
following closely in the rear, could ever 
have imagined that so much apparent 
dignity could have been reared at a 
desk, amid the din of brokers, and 
vulgaf calculations about the prices of 
stocks, sugar, rum, and tobacco. Still 
less could it have been imagined that 
the man of so much stale, converting 
his drawing-room into a counting- 
house, was up to that moment engaged 
at least eight hours a-day in managing 
a business which his own ingenuity 
had created, and which, though not so 
lucrative, was quite as overwhelming 
as that of the busiest merchant on the 
Royal Exchange. 

From the heights in the vicinity of 
Bath ^ye drove to the beautiful seat of 
Mr. Gore Langton. It is a perfect 
fairy-land, laid down in the silent bo¬ 
som of so lovely a vale, with trees so 
grateful from their shade, and so vener¬ 
able from their age, contrasted, too, in 
all their varied foliage, with a deep, 
broad, and placid stream,.or reflected, 
in their majestic height and grandeur, 
in the mirror of its watefs, that satisfied 
Imagination might have reclined upon 
the velvet sward, and confessed she 
could draw no finer picture of nature 
in a state of quiet yet gorgeous repose. 

The old merchant said it reminded 
him somewhat of his villa on the bitnks 
of the Elbe, but that it wanted the 
cheerfulness and animation caused by 
ships passing to and fro. Only 


think,” said lie, with great ipphasis,' 
“ I have seen from my drawing-room 
windows at N—- as many as twenty 
ships pass up’ the Elbe in a forenoon, 
and of tliese half-a dozen to my own 
consignment. Imagine how that must 
have added to the interest of the scene." 

“ No doubt,” replied 1-, “ and pray, 
sir,” I continued, falling into the train 
of thought which he had thus ori¬ 
ginated,—“ pray, sir, what may have 
been the gain to you upon each of 
those ships ?” “ Five hundred pounds 
on an average,” was his ready reply. 
That, said I to myself, makes just 
thrSe thousand pounds j a pretty good 
morning’s premium for looking out of 
the drawing-room window of a coiintiy 
villa. At the day and hour of that con¬ 
versation, it would have bought a very 
snug seat in Parliament; but things 
are managed differently now. 

We returned to dinner; and as we 
passed, in the streets, the numerous 
chairs in which invalids were wheeled, 
and, on the road, two or three car¬ 
riages in which couches were con¬ 
structed for those wlio had spinal and 
other complaints, my grandfather con¬ 
gratulated himself, yet not without 
compassion for the helpless and infirm, 
upon his own excellent and vigorous 
constitution, even at an age consider¬ 
ably beyond that at which the grave 
closes in the career of frail and fleet¬ 
ing humanity. We dined alone. The 
conversation turned alternatelyon Bath, 
the habits and manners of strangers and 
residents ,—ihe peculiarities of the lat¬ 
ter,—the circle in which the old gentle¬ 
man moved,— the I’enitentiary,— and 
“ ships, colonies, and commerce.” 1 
heard with much pleasure that Anne 
had orders to issue cards for a dinner¬ 
party on an early day. I was curious 
to see on what footing a person stood 
with his compeers, moving, like my 
grandfather, in the very centre of vanity 
and ostentation, and in a style so con¬ 
genial to the epicurean, idle, and frivo¬ 
lous votaries of pleasure, I had heard 
that, with muol) gaiety, bustle, and dis¬ 
play, there was not much wealth in 
Bath; that evening parties and cards 
were more frequent than dinner-parties 
and French wines; and in the groups 
of pampered idlers drawn together un¬ 
der all variety of circumstances, and 
congregated around my grandfelter’s 
board, I could not help figuring to 
myself so many cormorant connoisseurs 
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in the delicacies of the table, brought 
there for the purpose, chiefly, of par¬ 
taking of the dainties of La Coste, and 
the 1768 hock of the corpulent and 
vinous-faced Louis. On the other 
hand, I was well aware that the old 
gentleman was too good a merchant to 
overlook the principle of “ value re¬ 
ceived.” 1 lirncied a shrewd observer 
would be able to detect the “ quid pro 
quo*' in every part of the entertain¬ 
ment; and hence I promised to myself 
some little insight into the great prin¬ 
ciples of our common nature, as modi¬ 
fied and shewn forth under the pecu¬ 
liar constitution of society in Bath, r 

Very shortly after dinner, my grand¬ 
father retired to take his siestuy or af¬ 
ternoon's nap. This, he said, had 
long been a favourite custom, and was 
now becotne an indispensable habit of 
his. It was a necessary refreshment 
after the fatigues of the morning, and a 
not less necessary preparation for his 
whist, or piquet, in the evening. “ I 
have,” said he, “ four or five friends 
who come to me any evening I send 
for them, and play a rubber. This is 
my regular amusement after my siesta, 
till eleven o’clock; I then retire to 
test, and sleep as sound as a top till 
six in the morning. We sit down to 
cards at half-past eight. You will, of 
course, be one of a parti quarre, and 
I shall, therefore, only send for tv)o of 
my friends this evening.” So saying, 
my grandfather took his leave, and 
left me to the enjoyment of my 
wine. 

As I sat over it, I could not but 
confess it was excellent. I began, 
nevertheless, to entertain rather omi¬ 
nous anticipations as to the claims that 
were to be made upon my time at 
Bath. I had already been in a man¬ 
ner embargoed to, copy letters in the 
morning, play whist in the evening, 
ride out at three o'clock, and read 
during the intervals huge files of old 
correspondence. This latter and least 
inviting occupation of all I was greatly 
at a loss, too, to see how I could 
avoid,—for my grandfather had al¬ 
ready, in the course of the day’s con- 
^versation, made frequent allusions to 
the bundle of letters which he had put 
into my hands in the morning, as if be 
expected me to be quite informed of 
their contents. He seemed either to 
have forgotten the short time 1 had 
had theta in my possession, or to have 


made up his mind that my cutiouty 
must have been so vehement, my 
anxiety to read them so great, that I 
was certaii^ thus occupied during the 
whole of my short two hours* retire¬ 
ment. One bundle I thought I might 
manage; but the idea of being obliged 
to peruse the bundle after bundle laid 
out on his boudoir, and to consider, 
moreover, the perusal “ a treat,” was 
really too bad. The very anticipation 
of it neutralised in no small degree the 
flavour of certainly the best Lafitte 1 
had ever tasted. 

While thus engaged in a sort of conti¬ 
nuous reverie over my wine, the servant 
announ(;pd that coflee was ready in thft 
drawing-room. Thither I went, and, 
amid the commingling perfume of 
Hyson and Mocha, I found the whist 
party already assembled. I was intro¬ 
duced to Lord James O’B-, and 

an all-over gouty and rheumatic East 
Indian. We cut for partners. The 
nabob and 1 were matched against his 
lordship and the old gentleman. A 
few rapid rubbers at “ shorts” left me 
minus ten guineas. Nor was this all. 
Every time we cut anew for partners, 
1 found myself still seated by the re¬ 
sult opposite to my Indian friend. He 
testified his growing displeasure at this 
continued run of “ ill-luck,” as he 
termed it, in no unequivocal manner; 
till at length every trick we lost, and 
every low trump-card we had cut at 
deal (both ofwhich I clearly saw he at¬ 
tributed to my mismanagement) left 
the most stern symptoms of disappro¬ 
bation upon his countenance, and 
elicited from him some peevish observa¬ 
tion of discontent. Lectures upon the 
principles of the game, as laid down by 
Iloylc,followed, during the momentary 
pause from play of dealing; till, dis¬ 
gusted with my partner, and mortified 
by my loss, I rose up from what my 
grandfather called a delightful little 
party” with a very different estimate 
of it, I confess, from his. 

The old merchant and his lordship 
pocketed “ their winnings” (my grand¬ 
father called them “ their profits”) 
with the most gentlemanlike sang 
/raid and complacency imaginable; 
and, after depositing on the table ten 
shillings among us for the cards, my 
gouty partner hobbled down stairs, 
leaning with one arm on Liord James, 
and witlt the other on a servant. For 
me, I betook myself, thankfully, but 
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in llie most con^:^ hu-^ 
moor, to own apartiBents. 

TtM first eonclusioii to which I 
cftioe Was that 1 could ner^ t^ord to 
pajr ten guineas a-day for my enter* 
timusent, however excellent; and 1 
fitU quite convinced that my loss at 
cards was not to be a casual, but a 
daily loss,*—for my grandfather and 
Lord James seemed to win as naturally 
as they had taken their coffee. The 
gouty gentleman was evidently a regu¬ 
lar pigeon; and I, too, felt myself so 
curiously and unawares plucked, that 
I could have no doubt as to my speedy 
conversion into the same sort of do¬ 
mestic bircL • .. 

1 now made an effort, for decency's 
sake, to read one or two of the old 
letters in the yet untied bundle. It was 
a vain attempt,—for I fell fast asleep 
over the first long sheet of common¬ 
place which presented itself to me, 
and was haunted in my dreams, all 
night, by ineffectual efforts to remem¬ 
ber its contents, in answer to the also 
dreamed allusion which my grandfa¬ 
ther was continually making to them. 
A ibotmnn put a welcome end to my 
night-mare dream, by coming to my 
b^-room at eight o'clock with hot 
water. 

When he returned with my clothes, 
as I was making my toilette, I asked 
him at what time bis master generally 
got up. “ Oh, sir,” seid he, “ master 
is always up before seven, lie goes to 
Sydney Gardens, and smokes his pipe 
and drinks coffee, till nine; he then 
returns, and sits down to his post, and 
is never at home, except to very parti¬ 
cular friends, till three.’' 1 made all 
possible haste to dress, that I might 
not be found in dishabille by my 
grandfiither, when he should return 
from his two hours' walk in Sydney 
Gardens. As I was ready a little be¬ 
fore nine, I strolled over there; and 
there, sure enough, did I soon espy 
the old gentleman, sitting in an alcove, 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, and 
pouring out Iiis last dish of coffee from 
a massive silver coffee-pot. A servant, 
and two little frisking pug-dop, with 
brass collars and bells round their 
necks, were in attendance upon him. 
He was arrayed in his dressing-gown, 
with a large Dutch-looking green vel¬ 
vet cap, and a silk shade of the same 
colour over his eyes. As usual, he 
wore his silk storings and thin shoes, 


and appeared to be alti^etbcc as much 
at home as if he had b^n in his own 
garden, or upon his. own lawn, in the. 
country. He certainly seemed to me 
the greatest curiosity>of the place; and 
the groups of little children, out with 
their nursery-maids for the morning air, 
seemed to view him in the same light. 
Two or three wandering and solitary 
strangers seemed quite at a loss what 
to make of him, in spite ofsevecaJ very 
obvious reconnoitres and attempts to 
satisfy their curiosity. 

The first remark, of course, which I 
made, after the usual morning's saluta¬ 
tion, was upon habits so early for a 
peraon of his years. ISver pleased with 
personal topics, “ I have," said he, 
“ always been an early riser. At 
Hamburg, for fifty years, I never was 
in bed after five o’clock. This gave 
me the start of all my competitors by 
at least four hours; and if you will 
make the calculation of four hours a 
day for fifty years, you will see what a 
prodigious surplus of time it gave me 
for my business. While others were 
always making a race of it to overtake 
tlieirs, 1 was ever beforehand with 
mine. I remember one morning, be¬ 
fore the regular counting-boose hours, 
receiving a laconic letter from a cor¬ 
respondent to this effect: ‘ Run as 
fast as possible, and buy me all the 
coffee you can lay your hands upon at 
Uie market price.' I did run; roused 
my brokers before the general corre¬ 
spondence of the day was opened; gave 
my orders; got two thousand tons of 
coffee; made my correspondent’s for¬ 
tune, a large commission of some thou¬ 
sands for myself: and all before other 
merchants had read their letters. The 
moment they did, coffee rose twenty 
per cent in the market.” 

Much more of the same kind fol¬ 
lowed, till the old gentleman, looking 
at his watch, and finding it half-past 
nine, made so hasty and abrupt a de¬ 
parture, to receive and answer his let¬ 
ters, and to attend to other necessary 
business for the day, that 1 was put to 
my quickest pace to keep up with 
him. 

“ You breakfast,” said he, as we 
walked, or rather trotted, over to Ful- 
teney Street, “alone,at your own hour. 
I will send you down the papers, and 
any thing that is mteresUng in my 
post; and if 1 wont you to help Anne, 
or to ritew you wliat ;I have written, 1 
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lef you fctibt^. Fdr yo\A 
xneiit, I win sehd ycAi some mdre let^ 
tfers, that I have picked out and ah- 
rangad for ybu to read. By the hy,'' 
continued he, ** have you flniehed those 
I gave you yesterday Fortunately, 
before I could ansi^ier this pUzzling 
question, a Servant met us 'with a 
goodly “ post” fn his hand; and iny 
■grandfather was too eager upon getting 
up stairs to peruse the contents of it to 
wait for rhy reply. I was glad to find 
that, if I had had little inclination to 
read, he had then as little time to 
listen. 

Anxious to see something ofBa’di, 
and not less sO to make my morhentary 
escape from tlie thraldom, in the way 
of occupation, which I feared was pre¬ 
paring for me in the drawing-room, I 
ordered breakfast, and read, in a sort of 
fluttering tremour, during rhy repast, 
the Times. My grandihther always 
perused yirst the Morning Post, Ad¬ 
vertiser, and Lloyd’t List, that he might 
at once, as he said, ‘‘ see the arrivals 
and departures in the fashionable 
wbrld, and those of ships at home and 
abroad; that he might read of any ac¬ 
cidents at sea, observe what mails were 
due, and how the course of exchange 
ran on Hamburg, Amsterdam, and 
Paris.” He was also interested in 
“ the rise and fall of stocks, and in the 
prices of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, as 
they were articles of daily domestic 
consumption.” 

Meantime, I sallied forth, visited the 
pump-room, and the assembly-rooms. 


i«ad t)t» bi^of^ pkif, tadkMBge#' 
through one <»■ two bisirgi I tben 
vlawisd (he Crescentt and the C^ue, 
and remarhifd upen the languor which 
pervaded (he frames, and tnlmi yiiiiliila: 
in the cotintenaflees of the wouMs^ba 
goy. I philoa0{:^i«ed over the great' 
nutUber of invalide 1 met M every ear¬ 
ner—some passing in pretnamre de¬ 
cay to the heitie appointed for alt 
living, and soiWe bent down wndet (lie 
e^cts of lingerhig, yet hopeless dta-- 
ease. Some were sinking into the 
“ sear and yellow leaf,” tinged with 
the dying hues of auOiiwnal bleokneie, 
and others were shrivelled into speotml 
automata *by the corrodingi opevatioa 
of habitual intemperance. 

On my return home, whidh was not 
till near three o’clock, I found out¬ 
spread upon my table not only various 
letters and accounts for perusal, with a 
list of them in my grandfatlier’s handi- 
writing, but at least a dozen cards, 
graced with the names of the fashion¬ 
able and the great, who, having heard 
of my arrival, made thus their obeisance 
to me, entirely, as I was aware, by 
way of complimentary etiqimite, and 
What they deemed proper civility to 
my grandfether. The nature of his in¬ 
tercourse with these distinguished per¬ 
sonages, as well as of the habits of 
which I presently became the passing 
spectator, and of the close of my rela¬ 
tive’s worldly career, I must make the 
Subject of a subsequent and concluding 
pajier. 


ARCH.£OORAPHIA.—^THE JEWISH THEOCRACY. 

THE SCRIPTURAL PBIWCIPLES OF THE HIS’TO'RY AND CHRONOLOGY OP 1 HE JEWISH 
THEOCRACY, OR COMMONWEALTH; A STANDARD FOR DIVF.STING THE 
SUBJECT OF EVERY SUPPOSED DIFFICULTY, FOR RECONCILING 
THE CONFLICTING OPINIONS OF COMMENTATORS, AND 


FOR VINDICATING 

There is no chronological or histori¬ 
cal question, of equal limits, on which 
opinion is more unsettled than — we 
may, perhaps, say so unsettled as — 
that regarding the acceptation of the 
history of the Jewish theocracy, or re¬ 
public, and the composition and dura¬ 
tion of its period. There has, in fact, 
never yet appeared a clear elucidation 
of this portion of the sacred text—per¬ 
spicuous and simple enough of itself-- 


DISPUTED TEXTS. 

which has been made to contradict 
itself by every critic, from the first ages 
of Christianity to the present time. 
Every student in biblical literature 
knows that it records a series of af¬ 
flictions and deliverances, from the age 
of the Egyptian bondage tilt the reign 
of Solomon, and that, if the periods as¬ 
signed to both be summed up, accord¬ 
ing to the order in which they are nar¬ 
rated in the Pentateuch and the books 
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Josfailn, JudgM, «nd Samuel, the 
t«tal of the yearo wiH greatly exceed 
the date assigned to the foundation of 
the temple in 1 Kings, vi. 1 — the 
4B0di year after the departure from 
]^ypt, being the fourth of Solomon’s 
reign; and that the difficulty, if any, 
lies in discovering the Scriptural prin¬ 
ciples and limitations for reconciling 
ithis date vvith tlie particulars. 

The advocates of the principle of 
consecutive periods of affliction and 
deliverance, whicli directly results from 
Judges ii. 11-19, in agreement with 
the whole tenor of the history, have, 
since tlie days of Josephus, invariably 
rfsjected the date in question as an 
interpolation, or of uncertain import, 
although found in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee, the Latin, the Syriac, and 
the Arabic versions; and even reduced 
to the 440th year in some of the Greek 
copies— a proof, however, that it ex¬ 
isted in the original text — and hence 
have left themselves without any stand¬ 
ard for adjusting their calculations. 
There are, therefore, nearly as many 
different opinions on the full duration 
of the theocratic form of government 
as there are writers of this class — the 
computations varying from five centu¬ 
ries to seveiv centuries and a half, ex¬ 
clusively of the indefinite view of Isaac 
Vossius, who boldly pronounces the 
period to be indeterminable, in conse¬ 
quence of the silence of the record re¬ 
garding the periods of anarchy, which 
he interposes between the deaths of 
the judges and the commencements of 
the servitudes (He Septuaginta, pp. 
170, 193). It follows, that with these 
critics the all-important era of the 
exode, and every anterior scriptural 
date, roust vary with the private opi¬ 
nion of each writer who treats of 
them. 

The critics who, since the days of 
Eusebius, have, on the other hand, re¬ 
cognised the genuineness and fixed 
meaning of the text of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
although not directly rejecting that of 
Judges ii. have, without any exception, 
made these texts contradict each other, 
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opposing the former to the terms of the 
history ; and differ fully as much in 
their views as to how the particulars 
are to be reconciled with that date, as 
their opponents differ on the chrono¬ 
logical scope of these particulars. 

Now, we venture to hold the opinion, 
that the differences between Josephus 
and Eusebius, between Vossius and 
Ussher, result from mere oversight; 
and that the scriptural principles of 
the composition of this important por¬ 
tion of the inspired records are so ob¬ 
vious, simple, and consistent, as to 
involve no difficulty, either in the re¬ 
ception of the biblical date of the 
exode, or in the resolution of the par¬ 
ticulars : that, in fact, these principles 
are in clearness commensurate with 
the imytortance of this portion of an¬ 
cient history, the right apprehension of 
which is equally desirable and inter¬ 
esting, whether viewed in its religious 
and historical bearings, or with refer¬ 
ence to the grand international era 
which is founded on it — that of the 
departure of the Jews and Greeks from 
Egypt, bearing with them the seeds of 
European religion, civilisation, and li¬ 
terature, now rendered of greatly in¬ 
creased interest by the disinhumed 
records of that country. This era we 
hoy)e, on another occasion, to consider, 
with reference to its international and 
synchronical cliaracters. 

We shall, therefore, take some pains 
to place the question on its true and 
scriptural footing, commencing, for the 
sake of perspicuity, with a statement 
of the leading ymrticulars in the order 
in which they are narrated, with tlie 
needful chronological elements and 
reference to the text (which will an¬ 
ticipate reference as our paper pro¬ 
ceeds); and trusting that, should our 
success prove commensurate with our 
hopes, we shall have rendered no un¬ 
acceptable service to the cause of bib¬ 
lical and archajological research and 
criticism, and cleared the way for what 
is still a desideratum in literature—a 
consistent popular history of the Jewish 
commonwealth. 
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Tabulur View of Sacred History and Chronology, Jrom the departure of the Jews from Egypt 
until the foundation of the Temple by Solomon, 
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In the foregoing table, by reference disposed so as to represent both the 
to which our observations will be fully elongated principle of computation 
illustrated, the dates and intervals are and the true results and sections of the 
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history, as will ^p«ar froo' the fol¬ 
lowing inquiry. The dates before the 
Christian era are added to facilitate 
sy nc h r o n i s ro , and the corresponding 
portions of the descending and ascend¬ 
ing series of dates are distinguished. 
Hm subdivisions of the period of 
Josihua and the elders, and of the forty 
years of Samuel and Saul, are stated 
from Josephus and Nicephorus, in 
agreement with the incidental notices 
of Scripture; and the residue of the 
reign of Abimelech, together with the 
seven months during which the ark 
remained with the Philistines, are, for 
convenience, eacli represented by the 
interval of half a year. 

It is necessary to make a few pre- 
'liroinary observations on a 'portion of 
the theocratic intervals, which are all 
expressly stated in Scripture, except 
that which separated the date of the 
arrival of the Israelites in Canaan from 
that of the first or Mesopotamian ser¬ 
vitude, and the period of Samuel’s go¬ 
vernment, from the overthrow of the 
Philistines till his sons were made 
judges. 

As regards the first, it is, we think, 
as clearly to be inferred as if directly 
stated; and so clearly, that any further 
information would have been super¬ 
fluous. The enactment of the sabba¬ 
tical and jubilean periods of seven and 
forty-nine years, detailed in Levit.xxv. 
liad primary reference to the sabbaths 
of the land, as fully illustrated in the 
next chapter, from llie date of the first 
possession by tlie chosen people. The 
corrquest by Joshua occupied the six 
working years of the first sabbatical 
cycle, and the land rested from war, 
and the division by lot took place, in 
the seventh or sabbatical year. This 
is made perfectly clear by the age of 
Caleb, who was forty years old when 
sent by Moses to spy out the land in 
the second year of the departure from 
Egypt, and eighty*five at the date of 
the rest and division (Josh.xiv.7-10); 
and as Canaan was first invaded forty 
years after the deliverance from Egypt, 
it follows that six years had expired 
from the date of the invasion, and that 
the seventh, or sabbatical year, corre¬ 
sponded with the eighty-fifth of Caleb’s 
life. 

The question is thus far so free from 
difficulty, that writers, both ancient 
and modern, are agreed on it, with 
hardly an exception; artd we state the 
particulars on account of their bearings 


on tlie succeed!^ intervals of re^ aqd 
affliction, regarmng which writers are 
not so unanimous. 

Obedience to the law was to be 
temporally rewarded by prosperous 
and undisturbed possession of the land 
of prmnise, and disobedknoe visited 
by invasion, desolation, and, in the 
end, by expulsion; so that the land 
should enjoy, her unfulfilled sabbaths 
(Levit. xxvi. 34, 35,42, 43, etpassim; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). But it is mani¬ 
fest, that neither these nor the legal 
rites in general could be either entirely 
fulfilled or entirely broken until the 
expiration of a jubilee, consisting of 
seven sabbatical periods—until tlie in¬ 
stitution of the jubilean year had been 
unfulfilled—the year which accom¬ 
plished the cycle of the Mosaic insti¬ 
tutions. This was, from its very na¬ 
ture, a marked epoch of reward or of 
punishment, of deliverance or of retri¬ 
bution—the year of redemption and of 
vengeance, as repeatedly declared in 
holy writ; and the profane Jewish* 
writers accordingly estimate the time 
of the possession of the promised land 
by a series of jubilean periods. 

As, therefore, the sabbatical perioil, 
in the first place, determined the ear¬ 
liest epoch of rest to the land and 
people from war, so the jubilean pe¬ 
riod determines the earliest epoch of 

f junishment for crimes that could not 
lave been fully commilled before its 
expiration ; and, as Caleb’s age limits 
the former to the first sabbatical year 
from the occupation of the land, so 
the circumstance, that Othnicl, the ne¬ 
phew of Caleb, was the agent appointed 
to deliver his nation, on repentance, 
from the first tribulation brought on 
by their disobedience, which he sur¬ 
vived not less than forty years, equally 
limits the latter to the first jubilean 
period, embracing the residue of the 
life of Joshua, and ofEleazar, the son 
of Aaron, and the rest of the elders 
who had Icfl Egypt and survived 
Joshua; together with the succeeding 
anarchy, when Phinehas, son of Ele- 
azar, was high-priest. 

The first, or Mesopotamian servi¬ 
tude, is accordingly cialed at the in¬ 
terval of a jubilean period, or forty- 
nine years, from the first occupation of 
the promised land, in the margin of the 
English Bibles; although this obvious 
principle is departed from in die tables 
at the end, constructed by Bishop 
Lloyd (rt>m the system of Archbishop 
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Ussher, well as in every other sys¬ 
tem, both ancient and modem, that nfe 
at present recollect. 

The time that Joshua survived the 
first rest from war and the division of 
the land is not stated in Scriphire, but 
Caleb was his colleague in tne spying 
out of the land, as well as on the di¬ 
vision of it forty-five years afterwards, 
and both these leaders were of middle 
age at the date of the exode, and the 
only two such who were permitted to 
enter Canaan ; and as Joshua was the 
general appointed by Moses against 
the Amalekites in the second month 
after the departure from Egypt, at 
which time Caleb was in his fortieth 
year, it is not likely that the ages of 
Joshua and Caleb were very difi'erent. 
Hence, if from the full age of the 
former, one hundred and ten years, we 
deduct that of the latter, eighty-five,' 
when the land was divided, we cannot 
much err in computing the survivorship 
,of Joshua at twenty-five years. The 
six years of war which preceded, will 
suppose him to have lived thirty-one 
years in Canaan; and if to this we 
add the eighteen years which Josephus 
interposes between the death of Joshua 
and the first servitude, the jubilean 
period of forty-nine years will be 
complete. 

The Jewish historian estimates the 
life of Joshua in Canaan at twenty-five 
or twenty-six years, inclusive of the 
conquest, and hence falls short of the 
truth, either here or in the eighteen years 
assigned to the next interval. That ex¬ 
cellent though rude old writer, the au¬ 
thor of the Kxcerpta Barbaro-Latina,on 
the other liand, computes the former at 
thirty-one years, as above, but supposes 
the time the elders and anarchy at 
twenty-three; thus exceeding the cycle 
by as'much as Josephus falls short of 
it. The patriarch Nicephoros assigns 
twenty-seven years to Joshua and 
twenty-three to the elders, the sum of 
these being one year only too much. 
Julius Africanus assigns twenty-six 
years to Joshua and thirty to the eld¬ 


ers; Syitcellus, twenty-seven smd eight¬ 
een: eo thait tiffi balance m excess and 
defect is here nearly die same as before. 
Twenty-seven years is likewise the pe¬ 
riod given to Joshua by Ttieophilus, 
Clemens, Eusebius, the author of the 
Paschal Chronicle, and other writers, 
on the alleged authority of the Samari¬ 
tan book of Joshua, now lost but in 
general they date the first servitude 
from the death of Joshua, wbidt is a 
manifest oversight. 

Enough has, it is hoped, been said 
to prove that the jubilean period is the 
true scriptural interval from the first 
occupation of Canaan till the first ser¬ 
vitude, which immediately followed 
the brea^h^of the first year.of jubilee—^ 
an institution which, it may be inferred 
from Neh. viii. 17, was never fully ob¬ 
served by the Jews before the return 
from Babylon; and hence the series 
of servitudes and afilictions which fol¬ 
lowed the first non-observance of it. 
And that the views of ancient critics, 
so far as regards the interval of which 
we have treated, were originally founded 
on the true principle, is apparent from 
the examples quoted above. 

Regarding the other interval which 
is not expressly stated in the Bible, 
being the first years of Samuel’s judge- 
ship, we shall arrive at it as our in¬ 
quiry proceeds, our purpose being to 
clear the way rather than to anticipate. 

It will be evident from our table, 
that if the minor intervals of the Jew¬ 
ish republic be summed up, in the 
consecutive order in which they appear 
in the books of Moses, Joshua, .Tudges, 
Samuel, Kings, and Acts (and which, 
whether all successive or partly con¬ 
temporary, could not be so clearly 
disposed into any other order of nar¬ 
rative), without regard to either prin¬ 
ciple or history, the total will exceed 
the date of the temple stated in 1 Kings, 
vi. 1 (the 480th year of the exode), by 
more than 140 years. This literal sum 
total will, however, be increased or 
diminished, according to the manner 
in which the critic is pleased to modify 


• The Samaritan Pentateuch dated Joshua’s death sixty-five years from the de¬ 
parture from Egypt, according to a passage in Clemens. This makes his life in 
Canaan tweuty-five, and not twenty-soven years, 

The mean is twenty-six, as Josephus and Africanus have stated Joshua's life in 
Canaan ; and for this number, which supposes Joshua five years older than Caleb, 
there is, perhaps, the most authority. The twenty-three years assigned by Nicephorus 
and the Excerpta Barh.-Lat. to the elders and anarchy will then complete the jubilean 
<^le, and the eighteen given by. Josephus to the elders will subdivide the twenty- 
three-into eighteen and five. ' We have thus stated the distribution in our tabular 
view. 
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and dispose the intervals of Joshua 
and the elders, and those assigned to 
the last Philistine servjtude^ to Samson, 
Eli, Samuel, and Saul. In our state¬ 
ment, we have carefully adhered to the 
text. 

The father of this undistinguishinpily 
consecutive method would, as above, 
appear to have been the historian Jo¬ 
sephus, whose disagreement with him¬ 
self in stating the full interval at 591, 
611, and 621 years, in different parts 
of his writings, shews that he possessed 
no sacred authority, and gives us 
merely his private acceptation of the 
inspired record. The ihimber 591 is, 
however, that which is adopted into 
, his generjil.System ofChroyology; and 
in this we may, perhaps, detect a re¬ 
cognition of the scriptural date of the 
temple. The sum of all the servitudes, 
111 years, added to that date 480, will 
give the full period of Josephus—591 
years. Here, then, tlie former would 
seem recognised as the sum of tlie in¬ 
tervals of regular government, exclusive 
of those of foreign domination; and 
were there any doubt about the origin¬ 
ality of the date of the temple—did it 
appear in only one version instead of 
all — this circumstance would almost 
establish it. Several critics (among 
whom are the two V'ossii and L. 
Capellus), who reject the text as an 
absolute date, are accordingly willing 
to admit its originality oii these con¬ 
ditions. 

Tills small quota of system is, how¬ 
ever, discernible in few of the followers 
of .losephus. These, as Theophilus, 
Clemens, Africanus, the authors of the 
Alexandrine Chronicle and of the Ex- 
cerpta Btobaro-Latina, John Malala, 
Syncellus, the patriarch Nicephoros, 
Abulpharagius, and Kutychus, &c., 
among the ancients; and Dionysius 
Petavius, the two Vossii, Capellus, 
Codomannus, Serrarius, Grotius, Dr. 
liales, and Dr. Russell, among the 
moderns; agree in but one point — 


that of ejecting the . Efficient, and cer¬ 
tainly original date, of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
as a statement of their various substi¬ 
tutions, which we subjoin (so &r as 
tlie authorities are at hand*) for the 
reader’s edification, will evince. It 
will likewise give decisive proof of the 
futility of all such attempts. 

Of those authors who admit the va¬ 
lidity of the reading, there are several 
classes, which are likewise agreed but 
on the single point of tliis admission: 
a highly important one, we admit. It 
is, however, only admission without 
proof, as the several methods of recon¬ 
ciling the particulars with the stated 
total will demonstrate. In the former 
case, little more was required for chro¬ 
nological inquiry than an application 
of the first rule of arithmetic. In the 
present, the ingenuity of the writers 
■ was more severely taxed. 

Eusebius, and his immediate fol¬ 
lowers, Jerome, Augustine, Orosius, 
Beda, &c., ground their views on an 
alleged Jewish tradition, that the times 
of tlie servitudes are included in the 
first years of the following rests ; and 
hence find no difficulty in bringing the 
intervals of native rule within the slated 
period. 

The editors of the English Bible, in 
tlieir marginal dates, and Sir John 
* Marsliam, have tried to remedy this 
error, by extending the principle of 
contemporaneousness to some of the 
judges, as well as to the servitudes. 
Tliey suppose the early periods of af¬ 
fliction and rest to have been succes¬ 
sive, and, to meet the difficulty, lessen 
the time of rest under Ehud from 
eighty to twenty years, referring the 
other sixty years to the times of the 
Canaanite servitude and ofjtlie rest by 
Deborah. The two last oppressions 
by the Ammonites and Fliilistines they 
make contemporary ; and with reason, 
as will appear. 

Scaligcr, Arclibishop Ussher, and 
Bishop Lloyd, whose views are adopt- 


Theophilus. 

.... 540 

Petavius. 

.520 

Clemens . 

.... 566 

1. Vossius. 

(undateable) 

Africanus . 

.... 744 

Codomannus. 


Chr. Alex. 

.... 630 

Serrarius. 


Excerpt. Barb.-Lat. 

.... 650 

Grotius. 


Malala. 

.... 682 

Hales, from Josephus 


Syncellus . 

.... 656 

Russell, from Josephus.591 

NicephoruB . 

.... 633 




To these we may add the opinion of Origen, who would read the 490th instead 
of the 480thyear; and of Mr. Cuuinghame, who, in a learned essay in No. X. of 
the Morning Watch, adopts the third statement of Josephus, 611 years. 
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ed into our biblical tables, and by the 
authors of* the Universal History^ make 
a judicious distinction between the in¬ 
tervals expressly called periods of “rest 
from war,” and tliose merely ascribed 
to the judges, but fail in the appli¬ 
cation of it. Each of the former they 
date from the preceding rest; 0th- 
riiel’s from the rest by Joshua, Ehud’s 
from the rest by Othniel, Deborah's 
from the rest by Ehud, and Gideon’s 
from the rest by Deborah; so that each 
rest and judgeship is separated from it¬ 
self, and inconsistently involves the pre¬ 
ceding servitude with the Eiisebian sys¬ 
tem. The subsequent periods of govern¬ 
ment and servitude tliey make coritera- 
poraneous with Eusebius and his fol¬ 
lowers, a slight variation in the case of 
Scaliger excepted. It thus appears, 
that, from the first ages of Cliristianity, 
one extensive class of critics has rejected 
a fundamental biblical period without 
any agreed substitute, while another has 
made the impugned period the unsup¬ 
ported criterion of its own validity. 

The importance to history of de¬ 
monstrating that, had the period never 
been expressly stated, no other could 
result from its elements, need not 
therefore be insisted on. 

We shall now proceed to shew that 
all these theories are partly wrong and 
partly right, and may be ail concen¬ 
trated into one common and simple 
princiyfie, pointing to uniform conclu¬ 
sions;—that the consecutive principle 
of .fosephus and his followers, when 
scripturally adopted, can alone lead us 
to the truth ; that the conleraponineous 
principle of Eusebius and his followers 
will, in a great degree, result from the 
former ; that the double judicatures 
and servitudes of the editors of the 
English Bible, and Marsharn, will 
also, to a certain extent, result from 
it; and, finally, that the distinction 
between the periods of rest from war 
and those of mere rule adopted by 
Scaliger, Ussher, and Lloyd, rightly 
understood, will likewise be clearly 
evinced. 

Let us now briefly shew our readers 
how these apparently complicated pro¬ 
blems may be solved with perspicuity 
and simplicity; first drawing their at¬ 
tention to the self-evident fact, that the 
period of the Jewish republic being 
that of a theocracy, it is primarily and 
necessarily measured independently of 
the reigns or government of men ; that 
is, by the intervals of observance and 
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non-observance of God’s law—intervals 
of obedience and rest, and of non-obe¬ 
dience and consequent punishment and 
servitude; and more critically, by the 
great cycles of the law, as we hope 
hereafter to make appear. The con¬ 
sistency of this view is, we apprehend, 
as self-evident as the propriety of the 
computation of the patriarchal interval 
of the book of Genesis by the genera¬ 
tions of men, and that of the regal 
period by the reigns of kings. The 
intervening times of the judges are of 
but secondary moment to the divine 
reign of the theocratic interval, of which 
the former were but collateral elements: 
all is consistent and systematic-—we 
may alifiost add, scientific*— beyontL 
any other example in history. 

The principle of the successive in¬ 
tervals of labour and rest has been 
already shewn, with respect to the pe¬ 
riod between the occupation of the 
land and the first servitude; and that 
it extends itself to the whole period of 
the theocracy is made sufficiently ap¬ 
parent in Judges ii. 11 — 19, as already 
mentioned. The following is the state¬ 
ment :—“ And the children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of tlie Lord, and 
served Baalim ; and tliey forsook the 
Lord God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
and followed other gods, of the gods of 
the people that were round about them, 
and bowed themselves unto them, and 
provoked the Lord to anger. And 
they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Asbtaroth. And (he anger 
of the Lord was hot against Israel, and 
he delivered them into the hands of 
spoilers that spoiled them ; and he 
sold them into the hands of their ene¬ 
mies round about, so tliat they could 
not any longer stand before their ene¬ 
mies. Whithersoever they went out, 
the hand of the Lord was against them 
for evil, as the Ixird had said, and as 
the Lord had sworn unto them; and 
they were greatly distressed. Never¬ 
theless the Lord raised up judges, 
which delivered them out of the hand 
of those that spoiled them. And yet 
they would not hearken unto their 
judge.s, but they went a-whoring after 
other gods, and bowed themselves unto 
them : they turned quickly out of the 
way which their fathers walked in, 
obeying the commandments of the 
Lord; but they did not so. And. 
when the Lord raised them up judges, 
then the Lord was with the judge, and 
• R It 
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detirered them out of tlie hand of their 
enemies ail the days of the judge: for 
it repented the Lord because of their 
groanings hy reason of them that op¬ 
pressed them and vexed them. And 
It came to pass wlien tlie judge was 
dead, that they returned and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers, in 
following other gods to serve them, 
and to bow down unto them : they 
ceased not from their own doings, nor 
from their stubborn ways.” 

Well may we say with Marsham, 
“ Frustra gui contra tarn expressu con- 
tendunt and well would it have been 
for this scholar’s theory had he ex¬ 
tended the remark beyond the mere 
.date of tlifl .temple, which it .was his 
object to defend. Ilere we have before 
us the key to the whole system of this 
part of the sacred chronology, in texts 
which have been literally accepted, 
although ill a great degree misapplied, 
by the iuipugner.s ol 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
while they have been virtually rejected 
by every defender of the last-mentioned 
text. We only require permission to 
ajiply the principle here developed, 
literatim el verbatim, to the history and 
chronology of the period to which it 
refers; and that it sliall be admitted as 
a postulate, as the text requires, that 
intervals of servitude and oppression, 
and of deliverance and rest, cannot 
coexist. 

After the deliverance from Egypt by 
Moses, and the rest from the war of 
conquest procured by Joshua, there 
are five epochs of rebellion against 
God’s law, each followed by a period 
of foreign invasion and .servitude, and 
each of the latter by a deliverance on 
repentance, and a period of rest from 
war, ending with the deliverance from 
the Philistine servitude, commenced 
by Samson, and finally procured by 
Samuel ; independently of the Am¬ 
monite oppression and deliverance by 
Jephthah, to which we shall recur. 

1. As a punishment for the first re¬ 
bellion and final non-obedience of the 
Mosaic institutions, the Mesopotamians 
conquer Israel, and hold the nation in 
servitude eight years. On their re¬ 
pentance, Othniel the nephew of Caleb 
IS raised up for their deliverance ; he 


procures a I'esl from war of forty years 
during his lifetime. 

2. At the end of this period a second 
rebellion ensues, included in the time 
of rest from war, and is punished by 
the Moabite servitude of eighteen years. 
It chiefly affects the part of the nation 
eastward of Jordan, which was doubt¬ 
less the most disobedient, and partially 
the western tribes of Canaan proper, 
who, we doubt not, had their legitimate 
rulers during the period of oppression (as 
below). The only time of actual anarchy 
appears to have been the sliort interval 
which separated that of the ciders who 
succeeded Joshua from the first servi- 
lifde, Josh.xxiv. 31,33; Judges, ii. 7, 
10; xvii-xxi; Ruth, i. 1. Ehud, a 
lienjamite, is, on repenlutice, niised 
up as genemlissimo, and delivers his 
country. A long rest from war ofeighty 
years, or till die death of Ehud, follows. 

3. At the conclusion of tiie rest by 
Ehud, a third falling off takes jilace. 
The Philistines invade Israel on the 
south, and the Canaanites on the nortii. 
IJovv long the oppression of the former 
lasted, till the deliverance by the hero 
Shamgar, is not stated; but that it 
was a serious one, is evident. “ The 
highways were unoccupied, and the 
travellers walked through byways” 
(Judge.s, V. 6. See, also. Judges, x. 11, 
and 1 Sam. xi. 9). This oppression 
and deliverance, Josephus has inter¬ 
posed between the times of Ehud’s 
rest and of the Canaanile servitude, 
we think iii complete opposition to the 
text of Judges, iii. 31; iv. 1; v. 6; and 
guessed their duration at a year*—an 
imaiitliorised element in the chronology 
of the period ; and in this disposition 
of the history he is followed by nearly 
every writer, ancient and modern. The 
case is manifestly analogous to that of 
the simultaneous invasion of the Phi¬ 
listines and Ammonites, x. 7 (as be¬ 
low); neither was the Philistine op¬ 
pression in the present case coeval in 
duration with tliat of their allies, the 
Canaanites, which lasted twenty years, 
and was followed by the deliverance 
and forty years’ rest from war, procured 
by Deborah the prophetess, assisted 
by her general Barak; the former ha¬ 
ving judged part of the nation during 


• Some of tho ancient clironographers have divided the eighty years of rest 
between Khiid and Shamgar. Tho Ale.ianitrine Chronicle assigns lifty-six to the 
former and twenty-four to tlie latter; tlie Excerpta Barharo-Latine has fifty-five and 
twenty-five : hut this is mere nonsense. 
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at least a portion of the preceding ser¬ 
vitude, probably as the successor of 
Shamgar (Judges, v. 6, 7): but whether 
sliesurvived till tlie end of the rest from 
war, is not mentioned. Probably not, 
as she had previously been judge; and 
if so, Barak, or some other ruler whose 
name is not stated, as in the time of 
the Moabite servitude, doubtless suc¬ 
ceeded her — the design of the record 
being, as above, the religious and mo¬ 
ral, rather than the political histoiy of 
the nation. Let us here remark, that 
as the epochs of relapse, the proximate 
cause of the speedy punishments which 
followed, are necessarily included in 
the preceding interval of rest; so iho. 
times of repentance, the proximate 
cause of the ensuing deliverances, are 
included in the periods of oppression 
!»nd servitude. 

4. After a fourth relapse, the Israel¬ 
ites are punished by the Midianite 
servitude of seven years; at the end of 
which, Gideon, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, is raised up, and delivers his 
country, and procures a rest from war 
of forty years, or during the remainder 
of his life : at the termination of which 
Israel again relapses, and is again op¬ 
pressed by servitude as before. lie, 
however, does not rule the nation, and 
seems to have exercised but little in¬ 
fluence on its affairs. To this, and 
what follows, we request the reader’s 
particular attention. 

The reins of government are offered 
to him by the people, on his return 
from the slaughter of the iVlidianites, 
with a proposal to make them heredi¬ 
tary iti his family. This departure 
from precedent, and reliance on the 
Divine favour and protection, disgusts 
him, and he retires to his own house 
at Ophrath; where, omitting to prac¬ 
tise what he had preached, he leads 
the life of an idolatrous priest, and not 
that of a legislator (.ludg.viii. 22—27), 
as commentators have invariably in¬ 
ferred : a self-evident mistake, which 
is the grand source of error and diffi¬ 
culty on the question of which we are 
treating, as will soon be apparent. 

Gideon’s son, Abimelech, by a con¬ 
cubine, residing at Shechem, incited, 
no doubt, by the proposals made to 
his father, of making the government 
hereditary in his house, immediately 
sets up for king, and .slays the seventy 
legitimate sons of Gideon, to prevent a 
disputed succession, lie acquires a 
sufficient number of followers to ensure 


a temporary success, and, after reign¬ 
ing a little more than three years, is 
slain. The government appears thence¬ 
forward to have assumed a more fixed 
or political form titan previously; and 
a regular succession of rulers follows. 
Tolah, of the tiibe of Issachar, suc¬ 
ceeds Abimelech, and rules as judge 
during twenty-three years; Jair, . a 
Gileadite, follows, and governs the 
northern tribes twenty-two years. 

.5. The nation having relapsed at the 
end of the forty years’ rest procured by 
Gideon, are delivered “ into the hands 
of the Philistines, and into the hands 
of the children of Ammon,” three hun¬ 
dred years after the arrival of Israel in 
the county beyond Jordan (.ludg.viii. 
28, 33; X. 6,7; xi. 26). The latter 
grievously oppress the tribes beyond 
Jordan, and partially those on this side 
the river, during eighteen years; at 
the end of which period a ]aartial re¬ 
pentance ensues, and Jephthah the 
Gileadite is raised up, and conquers 
and expels the Ammonites. This de¬ 
liverer is not stated, as in the five 
former cases, to have procured the 
land rest from war (Josh. xi. 23; xiv. 
15 ; Judg. iii. II, 30; v. 31; viii. 28; 
xi. 33); tile Philistine servitude of forty 
years, the origin of which is described 
with that of the Ammonites, still con¬ 
tinuing to oppress the western tribes, 
as below. Tlie case is preci.sely si¬ 
milar to that of the Phili.stine and 
Canaanite servitude, and the partial 
and final deliverances by Shamgar and 
Deborah, above mentioned, as well as 
to that of Samson’s commencement 
and Samuel’s completion of the deli¬ 
verance from tlie Philistines, as below. 

Jcphtliah judged the country beyond 
Jordan during six years after his vic¬ 
tory; Ibzan, of Bethlehem (in Zebu- 
lun?), succeeded, and judged seven 
years. Then Lion, a Zebulnnitc, ten 
years; and Abdon, an Lphraimite, the 
last ofthissuccfcssion.duringeightyears. 
The rule of these judges appears to have 
extended over the tribes which after¬ 
wards constituted the kingdom of Ish- , 
bosheth, son of Saul, and, ultimately, 
the kingdom of Israel. 

Let us now revert to the rest of forty ‘ 
years procured by Gideon, which was 
terminated by the customary relapse, 
followed by the Philistine and Ammon¬ 
ite inva'iion and servitude, as above. 

Down to this period — the deliver¬ 
ance by Gideon—we have literally ad¬ 
hered tc the principle of successive 
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servitudes and periods of rest adopted 
by Josephus, and the rejectors of the 
theocratic period of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 
because compelled to do so by the 
literal text of Judges, ii. in agreement 
with the unvarying tenour of the his¬ 
tory, and by common sense. The great 
error of Josephus and his disciples 
is, that here they cease to follow the 
letter of the history; which is here 
equally disregarded by the advocates 
of the date of the temple, who have 
paid far less attention than their oppo¬ 
nents to the preceding parts of the 
history. 

Commentators, critics, and chrono- 
logers, on both sides of the question, 
as already, mentioned, have Jjeen una¬ 
nimous in making a judgeship for 
Gideon out of the forty years of rest 
from war, procured by tliat general’s 
victory over the Midianites, and inter¬ 
posing it between tlte dates of the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Midianites and the reign 
of his son Abimelech ; they have thus 
added the three years and odd monllis 
of this reign, the twenty-three of To- 
lah’s judgeship, and the twenty-two of 
Jair’s, to the forty years of rest from 
war, which separates the Midianite 
and Philistio - Ammonite servitudes, 
thereby making the period of rest from 
war upwards of eighty-eight years, in¬ 
stead of forty, as expressly slated ; and 
in connexion with which, the times of 
the coexisting rulers are necessarily of 
secondary moment, in reference to a 
history like this — the religious and 
moral history of the Jews under the 
theocracy. 

Gideon, as already shewn, retired to 
private life immediately on his return 
feom the conquest of the Midianites, 
on his refusal of the splendid offer 
made him by the nation. The only 
fruits he reaped were the ear-rings of 
the Midianites, to make his idolatrous 
ephod. Abimelech immediately usurp¬ 
ed, and the forty years of rest from war 
were consequently collateral with the 
times of Abimelech and his succes¬ 
sors, who ruled in peace from foreign 
invasion, until about the fifteenth 
year of the judgeship of Jair the 
Gdeailite; when the relapse occurred, 
and tlie consequent servitude under 
the Philistines and Ammonites began. 

Had the retirement of Gideon been 
altogether passed over, it would not 
have altered the case of the forty years 
of rest connecting the successive Mi- 
dianile and Philislio-Ammonite servi¬ 


tudes, and of the consequent exclusion 
of the reigns of Abimelech and his 
successors from the primary theocratic 
chronological canon. But, as if to 
remove the possibility of any question 
being raised of this invariable principle 
from the rest by Joshua to the deliver¬ 
ance by Samuel, we have an express 
account of the retirement of Gideon 
immediately on his victory over the 
Midianites. 

Thus the first great difficulty is re¬ 
moved by the detection of this un¬ 
accountable oversight, and the principle 
of the opponents of 1 Kings, vi. 1, de¬ 
monstrated, on their own shewing, to 
f,be more favourable to that text than 
those of its advocates; and this, by 
relieving us from the inconsistency of 
supposing any part of the respective 
intervals of servitude and rest to have 
been synchronous. 

Tlie simultaneous origin of the Phi¬ 
listine and Ammonite servitude is 
stated, and its epoch fixed to the 343d 
year of the departure from Egypt, and 
the 303d from the conquest of the 
country beyond Jordan by Moses, in 
accordance with Jcphlhah’s message 
to the king of Ammon; in which the 
latter is stated, in round numbers, at 
three hundred years (Judges, xi. 26). 

The following are the elements of 
this date: 

An. Exodc. Vra. 

1 I he journey in the wilderness .. 40 

41 The war of conquest. 6 

47 'I'he rest from war by Joshua ... 43 
90 'J'he Mesopotamian servitude ... 8 
98 The rest from war by Othniel... 40 

38 The Moabite servitude.18 

156 The rest from war by Ebud .... 80 
236 The Philisliue andCauaanite ser¬ 
vitude .20 

256 The rest from war by Deborah.. 40 

296 'J'he Midianite servitude . 7 

303 The rest from war by Gideon .. 40 
343 The I’hilistine and Ammonite 

servitude .— 

Let it here be noted, that, independ¬ 
ently of the history, the interpolation 
of the times of Abimelech, Tolah, and 
Jair, between the two last dates, de¬ 
stroys the consistency of the period of 
Judges, xi. 26, by adding half a century 
to it. See our tabular view of the 
history, in which it will appear that 
tlie end of Gideon’s rest is the point of 
time at which the principles we have 
followed compel us to differ from the 
rejectors of the date of the temple. 

The history, after having mentioned 
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the double invasion, proceeds with that 
whose effects were soonest terminated, 
and relates the raising up of Jephtliah 
(not as successor to Jair, as the advo¬ 
cates of the disputed text would infer, 
but as a special deliverer, raised up 
after an interval of foreign oppression), 
and his expulsion of the Ammonites, 
after they had, during eighteen years, 

S ressed tlie tribes beyond Jordan, 
made incursions on this side the 
river. This deliverer is not, however, 
slated to have effected a rest from war, 
according to the uniform custom of the 
record in all other instances ; by reason 
of the coexisting Pliilistine servitude, 
as already shewn. So marked an ex-* 
ception to general rule cannot be with¬ 
out reason, and it accords with the 
simultaneous origin of this double ser¬ 
vitude expressly stated in Judges, x. 7, 
and with the shorter duration of that of 
Ammon; as in the analogous case of 
the first Philistine and Canaanite ser¬ 
vitude. 

After disposing of the history of the 
Ammonite oppressions and war of de¬ 
liverance, and of Jephlhah and the 
line of Judges which directly succeed 
him, the acco\iiit of the Philistine .ser¬ 
vitude is resumed, and its duration of 
forty years stated (xiii. 1). The birth 
of Samson, a Danite, at its commence¬ 
ment, and his adventures and judge- 
ship of twenty years, during tlie latter 
part of this servitude, are related. It 
follows, that the judgeship of Samson 
on this side Jordan, and his exploits 
against the Philistines, commenced 
nearly at the same time with that of 
Jephthah’s on the other side of the 
river, on the expulsion of Ammon, 
eighteen years from the beginning of 
the joint invasion. 

Samson’s judgeship, let it be ob¬ 
served, both commenced and ended 
while the Philistines were predomi¬ 
nant; and it is accordingly expressly 
stated that he did not • ileliver, Imt 
“ began to deliver, Israel out of the 
hands of the Philistines” (xiii. 5); so 
Shamgar and Jephthah began the de¬ 
liverances afterwards completed by 
others. No further rest from war is 
therefore mentioned in this part of the 
history of the judges, and for the final 
deliverance we must look to the first 
book of Samuel. 

VVe there learn, that Samuel was 
born when Eli was high-priest and 
judge; that he became publicly known 
as a prophet of God (lii. 19-21, iv. 1) 


before the death of Eli, who had judged 
Israel forty years, and died on hearing 
of the death of his sons and the capture 
of the ark of the covenant, in an un¬ 
successful attempt (iv. 1) made by the 
Israelites to recover their liberty from 
the Philistines. The ark was restored, 
after it had remained seven months in 
the hands of the Philistines, and de¬ 
posited in the house of Ahinadab at 
Kirjath-jearim; where it is stated to 
have continued twenty years, until the 
repentance of the Israelites, and the 
final overtlirow of the Philistines and 
deliverance from servitude by Samuel 
(1 Sam. vii. 1-13, et xeq.). 

E’rom this account it is evident, that 
the twenty years last mentioned were < 
nearly coeval with the twenty of the 
judgeship of Samson, who was bom at 
the commencement of the forty years 
of the Philistine servitude, and began 
the deliverance of Israel as above. 

As the beginning of this latter half 
of the servitude nearly coincides with 
Jephthah’s deliverance of the country 
beyond Jordan from the eighteen years’ 
oppression of Ammon, it follows, al¬ 
most to demonstration, that Jephthah’s 
victory originated that attempt of the 
Israelites to recover their liberty (1 Sam. 
iv. 1), in which the ark was taken, 
and which was followed by the death 
of Eli, after his judgeship of forty 
years. It is likewise manifest, that 
Eli was the immediate predecessor of 
Samson as judge over the southern 
tribes, and not his succe.ssor, as has 
been too generally inferred from the 
necessary order of the text. A com¬ 
parison of these elements will refer the 
revolt of Israel against the Philistines 
to the next year after its proximate 
cause—the expulsion of the Ammon¬ 
ites by Jephthah; as will soon appear. 

We thus find a double succession of 
judges, as well as a double servitude, 
with the editors of the English Bible 
and Sir John Marsham, in Jephtliah 
and his successors beyond .Iordan, <and 
northwards; atid Eli and Samson on 
this side the river southwards; and in 
the contemporary Philistine and Am¬ 
monite servitude; as we before disco¬ 
vered the consecutive principle of Jo¬ 
sephus and his followers, when rightly 
viewed, to be the only true one, to¬ 
gether with the distinction between the 
times of the rests from war and the 
times proper to the judges, which has 
been mistakenly appreciated by Sea- 
liger, Ussher, and their followers. 
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Let u3 now proceed to the sequel. 
The (late of tl»e Pliilistine and Am¬ 
monite servitude, which followed the 
forty years of rest from war procured 
by Gideon, is the 343d year of the 
departure from Egypt, as above, and 
about tlie fifteentli of the judgeship of 
.lair, tlie direct successor of AbimelecB. 
The (leatl) of .lair, who ruled twenty- 
two years, will then fall in the 351.st 
year from the exode, and in the ninth 
of tlie I’hilisline and Ammonite servi¬ 
tude ; and the expulsion of the Ain- 
moiii'es by .lephlbah, after they had 
opjiressed the trans-Jordanic tribes 
eighteen years, in the 3G1st year fioin 
the exode. The thirty-one years of 
.(ejihihaliracid his three immediate suc¬ 
cessors will terminate in the 392d 
year of the same era. 

The death of J'-li and accession of 
Samson, twenty years and seven months 
before the termmution of the IMiilistine 
seivitude of forty years (coeval in its 
commencement with that of the Am¬ 
monite o|)pression), will, in like man¬ 
ner, fall in the 302d year of the cle- 
yiartine from Egypt ; and this will 
jilace the insurrection of the western 
tribes against the I’hilistines in the 
next year after .lephthah’s expulsion of 
Uie Ammonites from beyond .Iordan, 
as above. It will refer the accession 
of Eli, as judge over the soutli-weslern 
tribes, to the 322d of that epoch, and 
the seventeenth ofTolali, vvlio judged 
in tile iiortli and east; this distribution 
of [lower being nearly the same that 
afterwards marked the limitations of 
the kingdoms of David and Islihosh- 
eth, and, in the end, of those of .ludah 
and Israel. Lastly, the date of Sam¬ 
son's death and of'Saimiers accession 
will answer to the 382d year from the 
exode, and that of the final deliverance 
from tlie I’hilislines by Samuel will fall 
in the next year, or an. ex. 383 ; being 
forty years from the date of the Philistine 
and Ammonite invasion, an. ex. 343. 

It would follow from these data, 
which are all invariable results of the 
[irinciples of inquiry to which we have 
been directed, that Abdon, the judge of 
the north and east, whose demise falls 
an. exod. 392 (as above), survived the 
deliverance from the Philistines by Sa¬ 
muel, an. exod. 383, nine years; and 
this may point to the epoch when, the 
whole weight of government falling on 

• 1. Judges, X. 6 , to xii. 15; 2. Jud] 
inclusively. 
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Samuel's shoulders, and liis attention 
being required by the northern tribes 
in consequence of the death of the co¬ 
judge, he then, or soon after, raised 
his sous to be judges of the south, at 
Beersheba (1 Sam. viii. 1, 2). His 
age might then have been seventy, 
referring liis birth to the commence¬ 
ment of the rule of Eli, whose age 
might have been about the same in 
Samuel’s childhood (1 Sam.ii. 21,22). 
Tliis view will agree with the residence 
of Samuel at Mizpeh of Judah before, 
and at Itainah after, the defeat of the 
PhilistiHcs (vii. 6-17); and with his 
limited circuit of judgment from Ra- 
tnaii to Bethel, (Jilgal, and Mizpeh, in 
the early part of his government (vii. 
16,17): and if Bedan, the deliverer of 
Israel, mentioned in Samuel’s address 
(xii. 11), be the same with the above- 
mentioneil Abdon — and we see not 
who else can be intended, although 
the seventy suVistitute Barak — it will 
agree with the part we may suppose 
Abdon to have taken against tlie Phi¬ 
listines, in conjunction with Samuel, 
and his probably consequent eleva¬ 
tion on Elon’s death (see the table); 
whereas, according to the curientview, 
which [daces the Pliilistine servitude 
directly after Abdon, that judge was 
the conquered insleiid of the conqueror, 
liis peaceful death, and burial in the 
so[mlchre of liis fathers (Judg. xii. 15), 
agree best with the latter. 

'I’hus, ibc literal principles which we 
have adopted eonduei us below the 
terniinatiun of the last servitude, and 
reconcile all preceding tlieories in the 
progress of their developement, by the 
connecting intervals of affliction and 
rest. These, by connecting the end of 
the eighth chapter of the book of 
Judges vvitli the sixth verse of chapter 
10, aud the first verse of chapter 13, 
and the latter with 1 Sam. vii. 13, 14, 
determine this poi tion of sacred history 
to present a triple record of contem¬ 
porary events* (which as clearly results 
from the context us that the record of 
the anarchy, contained in the five last 
chapleis of Judges, belong to the age 
of the second chapter), descending to 
die period when the temporary fortunes 
of Israel were changed, and, instead of 
a conquered and op[)ressed, it became 
a conquering nation, and reduced its 
op[)ressors to subjection. 

;ei, xiii. xiv. xv. xvi; 3.1 Sam. i. to vii. 
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We have now only briefly to advert 
to intervals about which there is no dif¬ 
ference ofopinionaflecting the question: 
that of forty years assigned by the apostle 
to Samuel and Saul (Acts, xiii. 21)— 
and not to Saul alone, as we hope on an- 
other occasion to demonstrate, this not 
being necessary to our present purpose 
— the reign of David, forty years and 
a half; and the first four years of So¬ 
lomon’s reign, which descend to the 
foundation of the temple. The stim of 
these is eighty-three complete years and 
a half, which, added to the date of 
the death of Abdon, an.exo^. .392, and 
nine years after Samuel’s victory over 
the Philistines, as above, would gjve 
us the date 476 for the epoch of the 
tomple — four years sliort of that in 
1 Kings, vi. I, tin. ertnl. 480. These 
four years, added to the nine already 
noticed, will make thirteen years, or, 
more properly, thirteen and a half, of 
the rule of Samuel to liave elapsed 
before the forty mentioned in Acts, xiii, 
and thu.s far supply tlie interval which 
we have mentioned not to be directly 
staled in Scripture. Twelve years is 
the perio'l assigned by J().sephu.s to the 
first part of Samuel’s rule (which that 
historian refers to the joint government 
of the propliet and liis sons, but this is 
an error immediately reetifie<l by the 
text), and forty to that in connexion 
with Saul, in agreement with the 
apo.stle. ilolh together amount to 
fifty-two years, while the present result 
makes fifty-three and a half; a corre¬ 
spondency abundantly sufficient for 
our yuirposo, which is to demonstrate, 
that in no case can the particulars of 
the theocratic interval be made to ex¬ 
ceed, while they require, the sacred 
date contained in 1 Kings, vi. 1 ; and 
that scholars have, for the last eighteen 
hundred years, been quarrelling about 
a phantom. 

The only possible method for even 
hypollietically elongating this period, 
would V)e to interpose the eighteen 
years of the Ammonite oppression and 
the thirty-one years of Jephthah and 
his four immediate successors (viewing 
the latter in the light of a rest from 
war), in all, forty-nine years, between 
the termination of the forty years of 
rest obtained by Gideon and the Phi¬ 
listine servitude of forty years, accord¬ 
ing to the consecutive order of the nar¬ 
rative, instead of admitting both servi¬ 
tudes to be contemporary. This would 
raise the 480 years of 1 Kings, vi. 1, 


to 529, and involve the rejection of a 
well-supported text (the existence of 
which may be traced as high as the 
Christian era, if its appearance in the 
Greek text does not carry it three 
centuries higher), which has never been 
impugned on any belter grounds than 
. the assumed inadequacy of the period 
to include the component intervals. 

This would be a small chronological 
acquisition, truly, on wliicli to ground 
the rejection of an express scriptural 
statement; while, besides the fact that 
the period itself requires the simul¬ 
taneous origin and contemporaneous¬ 
ness of the Phili.stine and Ammonite 
oppression, the text first acquaints us 
expressly.with their simultaneous ori¬ 
gin, anH consistently dispo.ses of lh*e 
shortest in duration before recurring 
to the longest, the geographical rela¬ 
tions of which are, moreover, wholly 
distinct from those of the former. Se¬ 
condly, no allusion is made to a rest 
from war on the expulsion of the Am¬ 
monites by Jephthah, although this is, 
in all other cases, expressly stated ; 
the present exception being only ex¬ 
plicable by the protraction of Die vv 
in the longer Philistine servitude— 
ill the case of the Philistine and Ca¬ 
naan ite servitude — agreeably to the 
other historical and chronological ele¬ 
ments of the history. 

Had, indeed, the words of Judges, 
xi. 33, “Thus the children ofAriirnon 
were subdued before the children of 
Israel,” been followed by “and the 
land rested from war thirty-one years,” 
we should then have been prepared to 
admit that the oppressions in question 
were as distinct in lime as in place; 
but, in the absence of this, we cannot 
too often repeat, that tlie conditions 
required by the date of 1 Kings, vi. 1_ 
—the express statement that the Israel¬ 
ites were, at the same lime, sold “ into 
the hands of the Philistines and into 
the hands of the children of Ammon ” 
— the succeeding disposition of the 
liistory — and the analogy of all other 
cases of rest from war, comlnne into a 
mass of evidence that is irresistible. 

We cannot dismiss these observa¬ 
tions to the press without expressing a 
hope, that the expedient which has 
been adopted by the elongative class 
of commentators, ancient and modern, 
of setting the period of 450 years as¬ 
signed to the judges in Acts, xiii. 20, 
in array against the 480 of 1 Kings, 
vi. 1 — the insjiiration of the apostle 
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against the inspiration of the prophet— 
may never more be resorted to. Tliat 
there is a centenary error in one of 
these texts, is indisputable. That of 
Acts, xiii. dales from tlie division of the 
land by Joshua till the commencement 
of the forty years assigned in the next 
verso to Samuel and Saul; and if the 
forty-six years which preceded, together 
with the forty last mentioned, the forty 
of David and four of Solomon, which 
followed the 450 of verse 20, be added 
to it, the sum will be 580 years. Now, 
independently of tlie certainty that the 
partionlars of the period, as stated in 
the Old Testament, cannot, by any 
.subterfuge, be prolonged to a century 
beyond tlie dqte of 1 Kings, vi.,,1, that 
text is uniform in the versions, quota¬ 
tions, and manuscripts (the partial 
( Jreek blunder excepted, which makes 
in our favour as before), and so is the 
corresponding dale of 300 years in the 
text of Judges, xi. 26; while the text 
of Acts, xiii. 20, is, we believe, likewise 
uniform in the quotations and manu- 
•scripts, will) one exception—the Dub¬ 
lin manuscript, which reads .350 years, 
in agreement with the Old Testament: 
yet is held of no account by the o|)- 
posers of texts. VVe are only asto¬ 
nished that so much evidence of the 
original has been suffered to descend 
to modern times, when we reflect, that 
in the times of the early transcribers 
the anxiety of the Chrisliuns to outrival 
their Pagan opponent.s, in all questions 
relating to the antiquity of their re- 
.speelive creeds, caused them to profit 
by every subterfuge for adding a few 
years to any biblical epoch; and that 
the princi))les of Josephus regarding 
the times of the theoci’acy, in common 
with the prolonged generations of the 
Septuagint, became hence universally 
adopted by the fatlters till the age of 
Eusebius. I’or it is not to be doubted 
tlial the transcribers would introduce a 
correction, beaiing on one of the most 
zealously agitated questions of the 
times, which was sanctioned by what 
they deemed the undisputed opinion 
of the church. It is, besides this, well 
known that pious frauds, particularly 
on points of chronology, were in those 
ages deemed no sin. That any evi¬ 
dence of the original number of Acts, 
xiii. 20, has been allowed to survive, 
among the few existing manuscripts of 
the New Testament, we again say sur¬ 
prises us; and what still more sur¬ 
prises us is, that a learned and 


religious writer, whose estimate of 
the theocratic period we have quoted 
in these pages, from No. X. of the 
Morning Watch., should pronounce 
the date of 1 Kings, vi. 1, to be “ less 
than the truth, if St. Paul was inspired 
of God." St. Luke, the author of the 
book of Acts, we conclude is intended. 
This is a novel method of testing the 
inspiration of the writers of the New 
Testament. Every blunder of a tran¬ 
scriber might, according to it, become 
a test of inspiration, or a source of 
doubt. 

In contusion, let us remark, that 
Eusebius jiidiciously introduced the 
ger>erations of David’s ancestors, which 
are uniformly stated in the Pentateuch, 
the books of Ruth and Chronicles, and 
the gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
liuke, as a test of the validity of the 
date in question. This argument we 
shall stale, with some correction and 
enlargement. David was the fourteenth 
from Abraham, and the sixth from Nah- 
shoti, the contemporary of Aaron and 
Moses. Adopting the birth of Abra¬ 
ham ij.c. 1996, of Aaron, the contem- 
poraiy of Nabsiton, n.c. 1574, and of 
David, B.c. 1086, for the bases of com¬ 
putation, the mean period of the thir¬ 
teen descents from Abraham to David 
is seventy years; that of the eight, from 
Abraliam to Nah.sbon, fifty-three years; 
and that of the five, from Nabshon to 
David, ninety-eight. In the priestly 
line, Zadok, the contemporary of Da¬ 
vid, stands the .seventeenth from Abra¬ 
ham and the eleventh from Aaron, in¬ 
clusively. The mean time of the six¬ 
teen generations from Abraham to 
Zadok is fifty-seven years; of the six 
from Abiahain to Aaron, seventy ; and 
of the ten from Aaron to Zadok, forty- 
nine. This collateral example we give 
to shew that the mean of the five de¬ 
scents of David’s ancestors, which be¬ 
long to the theocratic interval, is the 
greatest of all, and was, therefore, not 
likely to have been longer; altl)ough 
their period of nearly a century falls in 
with the long lives of the early rulers 
of Israel, and with the probable ages 
of Boaz (liuth, iii.) and of Jesse 
(1 Sam. xvii. 12). It, however, ex¬ 
tends to tl)e utmost limits of a gene¬ 
ration, supposing the life of man one 
hundred and twenty years, as at the 
commencement of the theocratic pe¬ 
riod ; at the close of which, we like¬ 
wise have examples of extremely pro¬ 
tracted lives in il)osc of Eli (l Sam. 
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iv. 15), and of Samuel, the contem¬ 
porary of Jesse, who lived nearly till 
the death of Saul (xxv. 1 ; xxviii. 3)— 
until within two years of it, according 
to Joseplius; and was, therefore, not 
much less than a hundred and ten at 
his death. But it is clear, that every 
additional century with which critics 
have endowed the theocracy will add 
twenty years to each of these five ge¬ 
nerations; and whether, with Josephus, 
we make them a hundred and twenty 
years each, or with Africanus, a hun¬ 


dred and fifty, is of little moment; the 
absurdity of any augmentation is Self- 
evident. But we. must here conclude ; 
it would be but gilding refined gold to 
detail the numberless proofs of the 
authenticity of the text, to the illustra¬ 
tion of which the present disquisition 
has been appropriated. We shall, 
however, probably resume the subject, 
in connexion with other questions of 
archaeology and criticism. 

Hermogenes. 

ylprU 2, 1836. 
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These volumes are, in all their beau¬ 
tiful variety, distinguished by nothing 
more truly honourable to the gifted 
author than the dedication to Sir John 
Campbell. In this elegant document 
— but we had better let the poet speak 
for himself. “ First and foremost,” 
however, as the conjurors say, let us 
disarm malevolence, or impertinence, 
by a statement of the real nature of 
our position in a matter of consider¬ 
able deliciicy. 

TJie volumes whicii we arc about to 
review, in terms, certainly, of high fa¬ 
vour, but not more so than they de¬ 
serve, are furnished by two of the con¬ 
tributors, and published by the ]uil)- 
lishcr, ofllEGiNA. Quatt’ypunchovicz, 
Tydus-Pooh-l’ooh, and James I'rascr, 
are names indissolubly intertwined 
witli those of Oliver Youke and of 
lli.ciNA herself; and any work pro¬ 
duced under such auspices must, of 
necessity, claim our warmest sympa¬ 
thy. This, indeed, but no more. The 
serenely serious eyes of our pufe jiulg- 
ment are not to be disturbed by pas¬ 
sion of any kind. VVere we not calmly 
convinced of tlie merits of this work, 
we should not warmly praise it; but, 
being so convinced, no false delicacy 
shall prevent our saying it. When 
the late Mr. Hogg wrote a silly and 
vain book about Sir W alter Scott, did 
we hesitate to denounce it because the 
said Mr. Hogg was a contributor of 
our own ? Certainly not! Now that 
Quaffypunchovicz and Tydus-Pooh- 
Pooh have, by a rare combination of 


inteUectua) power and poetic, feeling, 
produced a work honourable to them 
and profitable to their publisher, shall 
we remain silent because they are con¬ 
tributors to, and he the publisher of, 
our own immaculate sheets? A thing 
not to be thought of! Having set this 
matter, with our accustomed clearness, 
before the noses of our male and the 
bright eyes of our female friends, we 
proceed to tlie discharge of a duty as 
deliglitful as any ever imposed upon 
us by the 

“ Stern daughter of the voice of Jove.” 

The dedication, of which we have 
already spoken, we shall quote entire. 
It cannot be necessary to do more than 
indicate (nor, indeed, is it necessary 
to do that) the surpassing skill with 
which Our Man of Genius has ren¬ 
dered the thoughts and feelings of his 
Polish friend into our language. It is 
perfectly astonishing. We may with 
truth say, that Quaffypunchovicz and 
Tydus-Pooh-Pooh seem made for each 
other. Happy poet to have such a 
translator! Happy translator to have 
such a poet 1 

“ Happy, happy, happy pair !” 

But we must control our enthusiasm, 
and mind what we are about. Now 
for the dedication: 

" To Sir John Campbell, Knt., his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Attorney-General, and Counsel 
against the Erlo-King and llegent- 
Queen of Periodical Liierature, &c. 
“ Sni,— A dedication from a Polo — 
an expatriated Pole—to a Whig attorney- 


* hondon, 1836. Fraser. 
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general, must natural! jastonish tlie whole 
of tliat party by whose ‘ non-interven¬ 
tion ’ my country has been so deeply af¬ 
fected. But, sir, to your personal and 
forensic qualities, not (o your political 
creed, you are indebted for this public 
address; you, sir, and you alone, are 
the cause of the ‘ effect defective ’ here 
inscribed to you — my two volumes of 
poems. You start at this ! you stare ! 
— compose yourself; don't be in a 
fidget — coolness is the characteristic of 
a Caledonian; just come quietly to the 
scratch ; clo not denationalise your or¬ 
ganisation — Stratheden is a very pretty 
title: so pray be seated, and listen to 
me. 

“ I repeat that you are the cause of 
this my publication: I will ^xjphiin how 
*you are so.* Sir, 1 cannot repress my 
emotions while 1 furnish this explana¬ 
tion. 1 will, however, do my best to 
soften iny eulogy, so that you may have 
no reason to suspect me of adulation. 

“ Yo\i may remember the trial in which 
you wore retained, for the purpose of 
proving fun to be libellous, and parodies 
deserving of damages at the bands of an 
Knglisb jury. Sir, the JCiiglish peojile 
love fun, and itce partial to parodies, and 
you failed. That was no fault of yours, 
nor is it any business of mine ; I merely 
mention tl)e circumstance, as a natural 
introduction to the following pregnant 
fact. Ill the course of that trial, vou, 
in proof of the derogatory nature of the 
parodies in question, as bearing on tlie 
poetical cburacter of your client, were 
pleased to recite a sonnet by myself, en¬ 
titled, ‘ Thought of a Pole on the prohi¬ 
bition of bis language.' It would ill 
become me to say any thing in praise of 
my own poetry ; but two points 1 must 
notice: firstly, the great beauty of my 
• friend Tydus-Pooh-rooli’s versification 
—it is true I am no great judge of the 
matter, ns 1 don't understand much Eng¬ 
lish ; yet 1 know the language quite as 
well as Oeblenschlaeger, the Danish 
poet: and he, as tvo are told by Dr. 
Howring, after hearing that universnlist 
recite a page of Shakespeare, declared 
that it sounded in liis ears like the in¬ 
articulate music of a murmuring stream. 
So did the versification of Tydus sound 
in mine, when rolling from your melli¬ 
fluous lips: nay, 1 had an advantage 
over the antique Dane, for I knew what 
you were talking about. So wondrous 
is the imitative harmony of my trans¬ 
lator's verse, that I felt the meaning of 
every word you uttered. Much of this 
effect was, 1 am aware, attributable to 


you. And this is my second point. 
The rich tones of that most musical 

voice_a voice which, like that of the 

Cretan Jupiter, seems to have been 
modulated with honey — the deep pathos 
of that jiassionate eminciation, the over¬ 
powering poetry of mind pervading your 
entire recitation, brought the soft suffu¬ 
sion into my adpiring eves ; for my 
eyes wore not less charmed by the beau¬ 
ty of your countenance than were my 
ears delighted by the thrilling earnest, 
ness of your voice. Never, never, shall 
I forget the emotions of that moment, so 
full of meanings manifold. My whole 
soul waagpntranced, and, in the bound¬ 
less gratitude of a poetic heart, I sent up 
q silent vow to Heaven, that 1 would 
place all my works at the disposal of 
Tydus, and, he willing, give them to 
that nation which had produced a poet¬ 
ical attorney-general. 'I'his vow 1 have 
here fulfilled. Through the exertions of 
I'ydus, my poems are before tbe public, 
and I ran now safely say that my destiny 
is accomplislied. 

“ I'o whom, (hen, ran 1 inscribe tbe 
work with sm li propriety as to yourself? 
You, sir, were its great originator, I but 
the bumble instrument for collecting and 
arranging tbe scattered relics of my long- 
distracted mind. SuflVir me, then, to 
present to you the result oi my labours, 
and to wisii you all tlio legitimate con¬ 
sequences ot your consistent self-denial 
in tho matter of promotion. 

“ I am, sir, 

Willi deep respect and gratitude. 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
Kosciusko Quafkvpunci!Ovicz.” 

Can any thing be better than tliis 
dedication ? We think not. It is to 
the honour of Sir Joiin Campbell that 
be acknowledged it in the good old 
style, by forwarding to the poet a 
cliecque for 500/. 'This Quaffypunch¬ 
ovicz, like a true poet and true Pole, 
magnanimously would have declined, 
had not his friend, Tydus, pointed out 
to him the exact number of ponies • 
which go to the making up of 500/. 
The Pole immediately took a common- 
sense view of the matter, and put the 
money in his pocket,— a very prudent 
act on his pan; for it may be asserted, 
as a general proposition in all affairs of 
money, tlmt 

" He who will not when ho may. 

When ho will, he shall have nay.” 

The first of our author’s poems is 


• A “pony" is known in the sporting world as one of tbe few creatures of 
unfluctuating value. You can always buy it for S5/., and sell it for as much less as 
you like. 
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on a singular subject. It is called 
“ On my own Death and was occa¬ 
sioned by reading in this Magazine a 
statement of his having died young and 
suddenly. The latter circumstance was 
said to be very neatly alluded to in his 
epitaph, which was tiie following: 

" Here 1 lies|t^ 

'J'o my own Burprise.” 

When this was pointed out to Quaffy- 
puiichovics, he rubbed his eyes, 
coughed aloud, and called all present 
to witness that he was not dead. The 
report had, in fact, originmed in his 
sudden disappearance from I’oland. 
They thought he was drowned, and 
raised a marble slab to his memory;— 
another proof how confoundedly hur¬ 
ried people are in believing the death, 
or any otlier disaster, of their neigh- 
hours. Well, to return,— the Pole, 
having coughed, stamped, jumped, 
and played at coits, to y)rove his 
vitality, and drank a bottle of claret 
at a draught, in further confirmation, 
retired to liis home; and there, in the 
solitude of the midnight hour, he paced 
his apartment with the energetic tread 
of an exiled ]:)atriot, till liie cork of his 
poetic spirit flew to heaven, and the 
following stream outpoured itself. 

*' On reiidiii" of my own Death, and of the 
Stone raised lo me in rni) native country. 

Dead ! — and so, on second thoughts, 1 
am ! 

For all my livingyears of life are gone ! 
Reality hath given plate to sham ! 

My soul lies buried, not heiioath that 
stone 

Raised to my glory by lamenting I’oles, 
But beneath care, the canker of all souls! 

Dead! Yes, yes, upon my word and 
honour; 

Life's once luxuriant bough lies wi. 
thered, bare 1 

The heart that would have been a bound- 
less donor 

Has not one throb of sympathy to spare. 
Nay, so far flagging hath its pulse be¬ 
come. 

That to its own dejection it is numb ! 

Dead ! True, so I am,—a stalking shade 
Of what 1 was when vigorous life was 
mine—, 

What, time 1 wooed the unresisting maid. 
And drank the heart-stream of the 
rapturous vine. 

Now woman views me wdth unheeding 
eyes,— 

The festive goblet now' neglected lies ! 

Dead I stone dead ! the lazy current 
creepirg 


Along my veins is not the blood-of 
life — 

The blood that long, long years ago was 
leaping 

With hope, with joy, with triumph in 
all strife— 

A fervid tide for ever wildly flowing, 

Save when Love-softened to a gentler 
glowing! 

Dead I Suppose it so,— the flickering 
light 

Now’ guiding my weak footsteps to 
tlte grave— 

Suppose it gone, and that impervious 
night 

Had laid mo in her ever-yawr.ing cave I 

I should like to know wliat dift'erence it 
would make; 

W^ouldi«rty heart wear mwutning for nqr 
sake I 

* Dead !’ they would cry ; ‘ well, so he’s 

gone at lost; 

The only wonder is he lived so long. 

When people run so very, very fast, 

They must break down, however fleet 
and strong. 

Calm moderation is your only virtue,— 

W'ith that, whate’er you do can never 
hurt you,’ .• 

‘ Dead !’ (|uoth another ; ‘ for any good 
he did. 

He might as well have never been 
alive ; 

However, now he's nailed beneath the lid, 

'Tis clear ho was not made on earth 
to thrive ; 

And from ihe living indications given 

We all may judge be wasn't meant for 
heaven ! ’ 

' Dead!’ some few fond natures might 
exclaim ; 

‘ His faults, his follies, buried with 
him lie! 

And what he prized above or wealth or 
fame. 

The cloudless glance of Friendship’s 
heart-lit eye. 

Re given to the grave of his wild, wasted 
years, 

Undimraed, unless by honourable tears !’ 

‘ Dead !’ from one gentle being’s lips 
would fall, 

In tremulous tones of no des])airing 
grief; 

* Contrasts how strange! this reconciles 

them all,— 

The irreparable blow hath brought 
relief 

To one long tost on Passion’s wlielming 
sea; 

Our love survives—our changeless hearts 
are free !’ 

Dead ! I have spun a tolerable yarn. 

Longer than what is left to me of life. 
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A first-rate nctor in a country bnm, 
Wanting a sword, may use a carving- 
knife. 

And I, not having bright Apollo’s lyre, 
Have touched an instrument that’s sure 
to tire. 

Dead be the memory of this rude strain! 
Dead us thy hopes, O Poland, land of 
woes! 

When wilt thou burst the intolerable chain 
Hound round thy beauty by barbarian 
foes 1 

When will the nations arm thy rights to 
save'! 

When Quaffypiinchovicz is in his grave!” 

We Iiope that tliis last is merely 
one oftliose mournful touches for which 
our friend is' remarkable, arld*-whicli 
are so beautifully expressed, that we 
should be loath to remove the sorrows 
to which we are indebted for such 
poetry. The individual, Quafty- 
punchovicz, may grieve ; but the gene¬ 
ral public rejoice at the expatriation 
and other matters eliciting tlie music. 
Our poet is, however, occasionally in a 
merrier mood ; as one of our sweetest 
Elizabethan bir<^ sings most truly,— 

“ Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
No en (1 less n ight, nor ye t <>1 ernal day, — 
The saddest birds a season find to sing— 
The roughest storm a calm mav soon 
allay. 

Thus with succeeding turns God tern, 
peretli all, 

That man may l»oi)e to rise, yet fear to 
fall.” 

Any of our readers who may not 
have seen the poem from which this 
stanza is taken, will thank us for saying 
that we are indebted for it to Catttr- 
mvle’s Sficfed Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century, a work of which we shall 
take another opportunity of saying 
many sage, grave things. 

“ The saddest birds a season find to 
sing;” and our sad Quafl'ypiincliovicz 
sometimes breaks out into such Joyous 
caroUings as the song we are about to 
quote. 

“ Morning. 

See the sun streaming in through the 
chinks 

Of the ill-closed and crazy old shut¬ 
ters ! 

Throw them wide ! He’s a craven who 
blinks 

Before the young Day-god, or mutters. 
If when Night o'er the firmament darkles 
You rejoice in the bottle's bright rays, 
See, see how its guy S|>irit sparkles 
In Apollo's unbearable blaze! 


At length we have drunk ourselves 
sober: 

Proud triumph of reason and wine ! 
Whene’er did your deep bottle-prober 
Fail to find out the secret divine. 

That though the foul fiend blow tlio 
bellows. 

Though he fling ‘ all the fat in the 
fire,’ * 

There’s a spirit in hearty good fellows, 
That, still will mount higher and 
higher! 

One bumper! then off to your duties, 
Attend the light course of the day; 
And at even come back to the beauties 
Who rul#us with heart.blessing away 1 
Then, at night, when those loveliest 
• flowers 

Have closed their sweet lids in repose, 
We may steal to the Uucchanal bowers 
Where the wino-fountunfailingly flows. 

And there, with a rapturous chorus 
Of spirits commingled in song. 

We’ll drive the blue-dovils before us, 
And cut up each torturer’s thong. 
We'll drink to our country, our king,— 
To our friendships, our loves,—and, 
ye elves! 

We'll drink, till we make the roof ring, 
To our valiant and versatile selves !” 

After this, who shall say that our 
wortliy Pole is too plaintive to have 
pluck, too sad to chant a jovial strain ? 
For our own parts, we think bis fun is 
his /fwff. But that’s no affair of ours. 
Poets love to be thought miserable. 
What el.se made Byron get bis picture 
taken in an attitude wliicli, as Mr. 
I.eigh Hunt truly said, made him look 
like a sulky school-cub grumbling for 
his cake ? What else makes that rosy- 
cheeked sensualist, Victor Hugo, have 
liimscif painted as a saturnine, mi¬ 
serable sinner, bewildered by meta- 
pbysics, and bilious from unutterable 
wo '! 

“ 'I’hero is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.” 

We are not quite certain of the 
correctness of our quotation. But 
there is meaning in it as it is, and that, 
dear Mrs. Lloyd, is saying a great 
deal. Quaffypunchovicz would, pro¬ 
bably, much rather awaken sympathy 
as a Polish poet, than enjoy happiness 
as a private individual. However, 
this is all speculation. To our task. 
The next extract we shall give from 
our autlior is entitled “ Sabbath Joy;” 
but is not, as might be supposed, a 
poem expressive of the peculiarities of 
Sir Andrew Agnew. It is expressive 
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of the feelings of a very large, a very de¬ 
serving, and, thanks to Lord Brougham 
and Sir John Campbell, a very long- 
suffering class of men, ay, and of wo¬ 
men, who, in the most prosaic sense of 
the poetical term, are labouring under 
the “ sickness that comes of hope defer¬ 
red.” It is a sickness oflhe inmost soul 
— subduing ever^lofty, almost every 
vital, energy, and leaving no moral, no 
intellectual quality unpoisoned by its 
debasing misery. Well, before this last 
stage has darkened over the actual and 
clouded all the future, there is a state 
of doubt, which, but for inl^prn daring, 
might be fear. This state is alluded 
to by the poet in the poem we jire 
about to place before our readers. It 
is celebrative of that day spoken of by 
the fair authoress of Lodorc, wlien she 
tells us that the fine young fellow who 
loved her hero’s daugliter could only 
see her on the Sabbath, owing to his 
botherations. One of our own poets 
has eulogised the same day, though 
not from the same motives. Our fel¬ 
low-countryman robustly carols thus: 

" Of all tlie days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day. 

And that’s the day that comes between 
Saturday and Monday. 

For then I'm dressed all in my best, 

To walk abroad with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley.” 

So says the merry Englishman, and 
he is right. A shallow critic or fop¬ 
pish lUUriiteur might stop at the line, 

" For then I’m dressed all in my best,” 

and set down our lover for a coxcomb. 
In that case the coxcombry would be 
in the critic, not in the carroller. 'Tis 
true the latter looks forward to the 
being “ dressed all in his best” on the 
Sunday; But why ? 

" To walk abroad with Sally,” 

who 

“ Is the darling of his heart.” 

He has no wish to deck Ins person 
for any seliisli admiration. No! but 
to render it worthy the companionship 
of his love. And our countryman is 
in this a true Fkaserian. Higher 
praise it were impossible to accord to 
him. Now for the Pole. He is no 
less fervent in the praise of that de¬ 
lightful day which 

“ Comes between 
'■ Saturday and Monday." 


But, as we have already said, the mo¬ 
tives of the two eulogists differ. This 
will be apparent from the poem itself. 
Here it is. We can conscientiously re¬ 
commend it for its truth. Its beauty 
must strike every one. 

“ Sabbath Joy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the earth and sky 
Interchange their glances free, 

And every sweet face that passes by 
Looks briglit with Liberty ! 

The generous front and elastic air 
Of hearty, hopeful man, 

Are glad as though life, never stirred 
with care, 

To the eternal ocean ran. 

‘ This, this is the day the Lord hath 
anilide, » * • • 

Be glad, and rejoice therein !’ 

Let 110 care jierplex, no doubt degrade, 
'I'he soul now bright within ! 

What slave shall dare to cross the path 
Of our joyous or pensive way I 
Let him dread the flash of a froeiuan’s 
WTatli, 

For this is the freeman’s day ! 

Look up, loiio mourner, thy youtli hath 
fled, • 

Tliy vigorous manhood’s gone,— 

The hopes of thy life lie cold and dead, 
And thy heart is left alone ! 

Look up, one free-hreatliing day is thine, 
Owcsnatchedfrom thesorrowing seven; 
Then open thy soul to the ray divine, 

For the light is a *■ liglit from heaven! ’ 

'Tis a light to gladden both young and 
old 

Whose foot-way the hell-hounds track, 
With a thirst to be quenched by naught 
but gold, 

And a hate tliat will never slack. 
Blessed, oh, blest bo the Sabbath morn. 
When the devils must hide their claws, 
When a respite is found by the heart 
forlorn, 

And iniaory knows a pause.” 

What the poet is in such a pucker 
about, we have already intimated. 
Generally agreeing with him, we could 
wish his style more spiritiiul and less 
spirituous. But the latter is probably 
bis inspiration. Wrong—very wrong! 
We think the name QualTypuiichovicz 
quite enough for any moderate man. 
The following seemingly facetious ver¬ 
sion of the Emperor of Russia’s speech 
at Warsaw, is, in fact, a most spirited 
appeal to tlie patriotism of the Polish 
nation. The poet, it will be perceived, 
under the veil of a festive canticle, con¬ 
veys the whole enormity of the em¬ 
peror’s tyranny. 
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A Songfw all Pcliih Festivals. 

A nation approached her great sovereign 
to .say 

Ilow anxious she felt to love, honour, 
obey; 

When he, with a grunt that might gracp 
a hog’s sty. 

Growled, ‘ Don’t make a speech, for 
you’re come here to lie.’ 

Derry-dowii. 

‘ My brother, a kind-hearted cake, tried 
his wit 

At inventing the manacles likely to fit. 
And what were his thanks? why you 
grumbled away. 

Ever watchful to wound, to destroy, and 
betray.’ 

Derry-down. 

**Now, I’ll tell you what, mv fineVellows, 
I’ll do. 

If ever 1 find that fresh mischief you’d 
brew; 

To the winds, or elsewhere, I’ll instantly 
scatter ye,— 

Here stands the Prince Marshal, and 
yonder the battery.’ 

Derry-down. 

* Once laid in the dust, no’er shall War¬ 
saw again 

He rebuilt, 1 assure you, at least in my 
reign; 

Forget that there’s any such kingdom as 
Poland, 

And look an vourselves ns the natives of 
Noland.’ 

Derry-down. 

‘ Erivanski W’arsawski, keep your eye on 
the set, 

I.et Durham now plead their fine cause ; 
but I’ll bet 

That Europe will sec in the sjtcech I’ve 
just given 

Good proof that the I’zar’s not a man to 
be driven.’ 

Derry-down. 

So saying, bis majesty turned on his heel. 
Feeling greatly excited, or seeming to 
feel; 

And the patriots, each like a penitent 
sinner. 

Gave a sigh for poor Poland, and went 
home to dinner. 

Derry-down." 

This tone of raillery, as we have al¬ 
ready said, was only assumed to veil 
his deeper emotions, or, perhaps, to 
dispel his melancholy ; just as the 
amiable Cowper sought solace from 
doubts and despondency in turning 
Lady Austen's nursery story of John 
Gilpin into rhyme. In a did'erent vein 
of patriotic feeling are the lines to the 
memory of the brave brigadier-general 


[May, 

Kick], of whom Count Roman Soltyk 
tells us that, after a sharp engagement, 
he exclaimed, “ Quel bonheur que je 
n’aie pas peri aujourd’hui 1” a very na¬ 
tural sentiment. However, he was less 
fortunate on a subsequent occasion ; 
and Quaffypunchovicr., hearing of his 
fall, paid the following tribute to his 
memory: 

“ A T.amentfor the Brat)e. 

Low lies Brigadier-General Kick!! 

With him, alas, 'tis now all dickey! 
\Mien he no longer the Russ could lick, he 
Was licked himself, brave General 
Kicki!” 

How delicately, and with what 
charming brevity, is the whole history 
of llie general’s staiggles, and his fall, 
told in these four lines I 

Gf his love-songs, we prefer the 
singular poem called “ Well and Bet¬ 
ter.’’ It richly deserves the honour of 
selection. Great, we imagine, is the 
number of those who will sympathise 
with this unpiecedeiilcd expression of 
their own sentinietils. But this is the 
triumph of the true poet. Thoughts 
and feelings, which would otherwise 
wander homeless through eternity, thus 
obtain a “ local haliitation and a name.” 
And whatever our state of mind and 
heart, we have only to turn to the 
pages of a Shakespeare, a Dryden, or a 
Quaffy|)iinchovicz, to find the adequate 
exyiression in the passionate language 
of poetic truth. 

" Welland Better. 

Oh never can my soul forget 

The form tliat fired my youthful years ; 
Even now, in age, a fond regret 
Subdues my haughty eyes to tears ! 
Immitigable sorrows swell 

My bosom, when I would forget herj 
And yet ’tis true she loved me well ,— 
But then— she loved anotlier belter! 

How oft the quiet lanes along, 

At morn, at noon, at gentle eve, 

1 led her steps, and told in song 

The bliss that mutual hearts might 
weave! 

With downcast eyes she trod the dell. 
Complained that doubts and fears beset 
her. 

Then told me that she loved me well, _ 

But, ah ! she loved another better! 

Her friends combined to urge my suit, 
While I with passionate outpouring 
Struck all expostulation mute. 

And soon to heavenly bliss was soaring. 
She gave her hand—and need I tell 
How much I thought mj'self her 
debtor ? 
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She manifestly loved me well ,— 

But, ah ! she loved another better ! 

A bird returning to his mate, 

And finding mate and nest both gone. 
Is not more dreary desolate 
Than 1, one evening, left alone. 

My fuitbless si^ouse had foiled tlie knell 
Of all my joys,—for in a letter 
She left me word she loved me well ,— 
But that she loved another better /” 

We do not envy that man his feel¬ 
ings who could have qualified such a 
husband fur celestial honours. And, 
then, the senseless creature lierself! 

“ O Frailty, thy name is Woman !” 
And a very pretty name, too. 

Our author has some very graceful 
snatches of English scenery scattered 
through the work, from which it is 
clear that he has a keen perception of 
rural beauty. We prefer, however, the 
stanzas about the Temple, of which we 
here avail ourselves. 

“ Garden-Court Temple, inscribed to 
Morf^an Rultler. 

An English river, with rich-laden breast. 
Rolling its const ant tribute to the main; 
A sloping sward fantastically dressed, 
'I'be antiquehallsofstudy'ssilontreigii; 
A fountain springing from the noiseless 
bowers, 

And falling over in air-freshening 
showers. 

Here form a scene to thrill the poet's soul. 
And thronging thoughts of nature’s 
solemn mood 

Unfold afar the legendary scroll. 

Shewing the fatal flowers long bathed 
in blood ; 

W'ben England’s sons were England’s 
fiercest foes. 

And blurred with gore the hues of either 
rose! 

Great issues hath this mighty nation 
known 

Since then, still triumphing by land 
and'sea; 

United England guards a steadfast 
throne 

’Midst a brave people, flourishing, and 
free; 

And where Flantagenet plucked bis em¬ 
blem pale 

Tbe generous rivalries of peace prevail! 

Here many a wing is pruned for future 
flights. 

And youth is dedicate to lofty ^nds ; 
Nor festive joys, nor frivolous delights. 
Unnerve the mind of him who yonder 
bends 

With soul intcntnhovethe pregnant page. 
Rich with the thoughts ofdeaUiloss bBrd 
and sage. 


Strive on, high friend! bo shall thy noble 
brow 

Not unadorned in after years remain 
By wreaths, preparing for thee, even now. 

In genuine glory’s consecrated fane. 
Long struggles j>assed, I see thy soaring 
soul. 

With strenuous pinion sweep the ap¬ 
pointed goal! 

I 

O thought of joy ! that I, in that bright 
hour. 

Shall hail the triumph which I may not 
share,— 

Shall trace thy path of persevering power. 

And stimulate the wavering mind to 
dare. 

‘ So did niy friend,’ ’twill then be mine 
to say, 

‘ So fixedjns pur{w>se, and aovclove Lis • 
way !’ 

Nor rapturous less recalling youthful 
years. 

When onward-strivings cast our griefs 
behind ; 

When Hope shed light upon the very 
fears, 

And doubts, and cares, that vex the 
aspiring mind. 

When, fond to love,yet heeding no man’s 
hate, 

Th’ unstooping soul serenely looked on 
Fate. 

So let it ever be, unchanged through 
changing time ! 

The sacred relics from life’s solemn 
dawn, 

I’ure aspiration.^—and the sense suh- 
linjo 

Of priceless wisdom from endurance 
drawn — 

These still he ours, with what can ne’er 
grow old, 

A vigorous heart by gentle thoughts 
controlled !” 

We must here reluctantly conclude. 
That the poetry we have been just re¬ 
viewing must exercise very considerable 
influence, is clear from the recent rise in 
Spanish stock, the death ofM. Munoz, 
and the memoirs of Godoy. Sefior 
Mendizabal knows what we mean. 
Should any adverse influence arise to 
perplex the poetic efforts of this pa¬ 
triotic Pole, we beg him to be of good 
cheer; our own impervious shield 
shall ever stand between his sacred 
person and tbe shafts of critical male¬ 
volence. Hoping, however, that there 
will be no provocation in this respect, 
we take leave for the present of the 
poet, and also of his translator—of 
Quaffypuncuovicz, and of Tydus- 
Poon-Pooii. 
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THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS.* 


“Agood translation,*'says Lord Wood- 
houselee, “ is that in which the merit of 
the original work is so completely trans¬ 
fused into another language, as to be 
distinctly apprehended and as strongly 
felt by a native of the country to which 
that language belongs, as it is by those 
who speak tiie language of the original 
work.” From this description the writer 
proceeds to deduce the following pro¬ 
positions;—l,that the translator should 
give a complete transcript of the ori¬ 
ginal work ; 2, that the style and man¬ 
ner of writing should be of the same 
, charactercvwth that of the original; 3, 
that the translation should have all the 
ease of original com[)osition. This is, 
of course, to be regarded only as a 
fancy portrait, and the translation de¬ 
scribed, as that faultless monster which 
the world ne’er knew, nor is ever likely 
to know. The principles of transla¬ 
tion seem to have been a long lime 
struggling into clearness. I’erhaps the 
earliest avowal of the true faith in this 
kind of criticism was delivered by Sir 
John Denham. 

“ I conceive it,” he says, in the Pre¬ 
face to the second book of the /Eneid, 
a vulgar error, in translating poets, to 
affect being Jidus inlcrprea. l.et that 
care be with them who deal in matters 
of fact or matters of faith; but who¬ 
soever aims at it in poetry, as he at¬ 
tempts what is not required*, so shall he 
never perform what he attempts,— for 
it is not his business alone to translate 
language into language, but poesie into 
poesie; and poesie is of so subtle a 
spirit, that, in pouring out of one lan¬ 
guage into another, it will all evapo¬ 
rate; and if a new spirit is not added 
in the transfusion, there will remain 
nothing but a caput mortuum." This 
translating language into language is 
very curiously exemplified in the la¬ 
bours of the poetical scholars of the 
sixteenth and a large portion of the 
seventeenth century, to whom IJen- 
hain’s observation particularly applies. 
Ben Jonson’s Art of Poetry and floli- 
day’s Juvenal are sufficient for the 
purpose : these are poetical skeletons, 
in which the bones are conspicuous, 
but destitute of the flesh and the vitality 
of the originals. Instead of breathing 


life into them, they have exhausted 
them of their rnarriW. A writer strug¬ 
gling with sudfcf iiilSiCttlties as an at¬ 
tempt at verbal lfid«lity necessarily in¬ 
volves him in, is compared by Dryden 
to a man dancing on ropes with fettered 
legs, who may, indeed, shun a fall by 
using caution, but from whom grace¬ 
fulness of motion is not to be expected. 
“ And when we have said the best of 
it,” he adds, “ it is but a foolish task, 
— for no sober man would put himself 
into a danger for the applause of escap¬ 
ing without breaking his neck.” But 
while adducing Jonson as an instance 
of the fatal effects of the verbum verbo 
system carried to excess, we ought not 
to omit one specimen which he has 
left us from Martial, combining in it¬ 
self all the qualities required to form a 
perfect translation. It is severely lite¬ 
ral, graceful, and harmonious : it is a 
transcription of the original, 

“ Liber jimicoruin dulcissimacuratuorum. 
Liber in etern.^ vivere digue rosn ; 

Si supis, Assyriosemper tibicrinisnmomo 
Splendent, et cingunt florea serta caput; 
Candida nigrescant vetulo crystalla Fa- 
lerno, 

Et calent blando mollis amore thorus, 
Qui sic, vel medio iinitus vixit in aavo 
Longior liuic facta ost, quam data vita 
fuit.” 

" Liber, of all thy friends thou sweetest 
care! 

Tlioii, W'ortby in eternal flower to fare ! 
If thou bo’st wise, with Syrian oil let 
sliiiio 

Tliy locks, and rosy gikrlands crown 
tby bead ; 

Dark tliy clear glass writh old Falernian 
wine. 

And heat wdth softest love thy softer 
bed. 

Ho that, hut living half bis days, dies 
such. 

Makes his life longer than 'twas given 
him, much.” 

But while a ruggctlness of metre and 
an uiipleasing gauntness of feature are 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
translations of that age, examples of a 
bolder taste were not wanting. Cow¬ 
ley, a friend of Denham, and supposed 
by Dryden to have communicated to 
him the nature of his opinions, adopted 


• The Greek Pastoral Poets; Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Done into 
English hy M. J. Chapman, M.A. 'frinity College, Cambridge, 1836. 
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a freer style in his versions from Pin¬ 
dar and Anacreon ; and Sandys, in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, displayed a 
melody of versification, a tme tender¬ 
ness ofsentiment,ia)&d a general compre¬ 
hension of the cha^t^r of poetry wliich 
influenced in no Ulratl degree the tem¬ 
per of our literature, and which Pope 
was always readj^ to acknowledge. 
Dryden, who is more admirable for 
setting and explaining canons of criti¬ 
cism than for submitting to them in his 
own person, seems to have entered 
into the truth and philosophy of Deii- 
liam’s observations, which he improves 
by limiting them. “ The reason,” he 
says, “ alleged by Sir John Denham 
has no further force than to expression, 
—for thought, if it be translated truly, 
cannot be lost in anotlier language; 
Vmt the words that convey it to our air- 
prehension (which are the image tind 
ornament of that thought) may be so 
ill chosen as to make it ap|)car in an 
unhandsome dress, and rob it of its 
native lustre. There is, therefore, a 
liberty to be allowed for tlie expression ; 
neither is it necessary that words and 
lines should be confined to the measure 
of their original. The sense of an au¬ 
thor, generally speaking, is to be sa¬ 
cred and inviolable. If tlie fancy of 
Ovid be luxuriant, it is his character to 
be so; and if I retrench it, he is no 
longer Ovid. It will be replied, that 
he receives advantage from this lop¬ 
ping of his superfluous branches; but I 
rejoin, that a translator has no such 
right. When a painter copies from the 
life, r suppose he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will look 
better.” 

But, that our remarks may not ex¬ 
pand into an essay upon translation in 
general, we hasten to apply them to the 
labours of Mr. Chapman,— regretting 
exceedingly that we had not the benefit 
of his talents before us while compo.s- 
ing the l‘a|)ers upon the Greek I’asto- 
ral Poets.which have appeared in se¬ 
veral numbers of Regina, because the 
minute criticism in which we indulged 
upon those occasions necessarily pre¬ 
cludes our dwelling at the length we 
could have wished upon their peculiar 
characters and beautic.s. The impre.s- 
sion left upon our minc^ after a diligent 
perusal of the Translation, is highly fa¬ 
vourable to the author; while in parti¬ 
cular passages, and in general melody, 
he is excelled by Polijvhele: viewed 
VOL. XIII. NO. Lxxvn. 


as a whole, and with reference to the 
niceties of the origiiial.s, Mr. Chapman 
is certainly superior to his competitors. 
He has preserved, with the accuracy 
and taste of a scholar, the imagery and 
turn of thought for which Theocritus 
is remarkable; and we shall presently 
shew that he has not done this like a 
foot-poet, contented with running by 
the side of his Master, but boldly 
mounts behind, his equal and compa¬ 
nion. Still we question how fur Mr. 
Chapman’s version, in all its parts, is 
likely to impress his readers with a 
very high admiration of the Doric 
Reed ; when the author rises, be rises 
with him ; but in the pedestrian pas¬ 
sages, ajBid'they are not a few, it strike? 
us that he would have been truer to 
ihe fume of the poet if be bad infused 
into ibe.sG weaker efforts of bis muse 
somewliat of spirit and life. The 
music of the Greek, like the sweet 
voice of a handsome woman, imparts 
a cliarni even to a trifle; but in our 
rougher and homelier English the de¬ 
ficiency of interest is felt. The Greek 
j)oets, it is well known, laboured their 
versification with great per.severance; 
and Virgil, among the Latins, seems 
to have tasked bis ear to tlie utmost in 
constructing verses expressive of the 
•sense. Columella has observed, that 
ill the line 

" lliius homo vohis cmictando restituit 
rem,” 

by the nuqiher of spondees, and the 
embarrassed and hailing movement of 
the verse, he intended to describe- the 
delay of I’ahins. The following, in 
which you hear the heavy rolling of 
the wagons, reminds us of the min¬ 
strel of Beattie; 

" Tardaque Eleusinae matris volventia 
jdaustra.” 

Here, too, you have the noiseless gliding 
of a boat down a deep river — 

“ Levis innatat alnus 
Missa I’lido 

and the murmur of water — 

“ S)iGluncisqiie lacua clauaos, lucoaque 
sonantes 

where, an ancient commentator says, 
l.he -ver,se is liquefied. Now this art, 
in which Virgil excelled, is also carried 
to considerable perfection by Theo¬ 
critus ; who, in the Greek—that mar¬ 
riage of sweet words! — possessed ma¬ 
terials ciipable of the most delicious 
combinations. These charms it would 
be vain to expect any translator to 
■ s s 
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preserve, but Mr. Cbapman has been 
very auc||^sful in the adaptation of his 
language to the Doric tune. The fol¬ 
lowing version, for instance, is ex¬ 
tremely happy and natural; the dic¬ 
tion simple, yet not deficient in grace; 
the versification soft, flowing, and dis¬ 
engaged : 

" Thyrsis. 

Sweet is the music which the whispering 
pine 

Makes to the murmuring fountains; sweet 
is thine, 

Breathed from the pipe : the second prize 
thy due — 

To Pan the horned ram, to thee the ewe; 
And thine the yearling when the ewe he 
, tak(4s; 

A savoury mess the tender yearling makes. 

Goatherd. 

Sweeter -thy song than yonder-gliding 
down 

Of water from the rock’s o’erhanging 
crown : 

If a ewe-sheep for fee the Muses gain. 
Thou, shepherd, shall a stall-fed lamb 
obtain; 

But if it rather please the tuneful Nino 
To take the lamb, the ewe shall then bo 
thine. 

Thyrsis. 

Oh, wilt thou, for thy nymph’s sake, 
goatherd! 1111 

Thy pipe with music on this sloping hill, 
Where grow the tamarisks'! Wilt sit, 
dear friend, 

And play for me, while I thy goats 
attend 1 ^ 

Goatherd. 

We must not pipe at noon, in any case ; 
For then Pan rests him, nrearied from 
the chase. 

Him quick to wrath we fear, as us befits ; 
On his keen nostril sharp gall ever sits. 
But thou—to thee the griefs of Daplinis 
known. 

And the first skill in pastoral song thine 
own — 

Como to von elm, into whose shelter 
deep 

Afront Priapus and the Naiads peep; 
Where the thick oaks stand round the 
shepherd’s seat. 

There, sitting witli me in that cool re¬ 
treat, 

If thou wilt sing, as when thou didst 
contest 

With Libyan Chromis which could sing 
the best. 

Thine, Thyrsis, this twin-bearing goat 
shall be. 

That fills two milk-pails thrice a-day for 
me; 

And this deep ivy-cup, with sweetest wax 
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Bedewed, twin-eared, that of the graver 
smacks. 

Around its lips lush ii^ twines on high. 
Sprinkled with drops ofbrigbt cassidony; 
And as the curling ivy spreads around. 
On every curl the saffron-fruit is found. 

• ■ •' '■ # 

Hard by, a rugged rock and fisher old. 
Who drags a mighty net, and seems to 
hold 

Preparing for the cast: he stands to sight 
A fisher putting forth his utmost might. 
A youth’s strength in the grayhead seems 
to dwell, 

So much the sinews of his neck outswell. 
And near that old man, with his sea- 
tanned hue, 

\Vith purple grapes a vineyard shines 
to view. 

A little boy sits by the thorn-hedge trim. 
To watch the grapes—two foxes watch¬ 
ing him : 

One through the ranges of the vines 
proceeds. 

And on the hanging vintage slyly feeds; 
'I'lie other ])lots and vows his scrip to 
search, 

And for his breakfast leave him in the 
lurch. 

Meanwhile he twines, and to a rush fits 
well 

A locust-trap, wdtli stalks of asphodel; 
And twines away with such absorbing 
glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks — not 
he!” 

This is very lively and agreeable — 
like a sketch of good old Stothard. 
Another merit of Mr. Chapman’s trans¬ 
lation consists in the care with which 
he interprets his poets: they are not 
paraphrased, but done into English. 
You never forget, from the nature of 
the sentiments put into their mouths, 
that they are Greeks. This propriety 
was iinthought of by the earlier trans¬ 
lators of the classics — even Dryden 
and Pope are not free from censure ; 
and in writers of inferior reputation, 
the absolute disregard of climates and 
clironology is most amusing. In Ea- 
ebard’s translations of Terence .and 
Plautus, for instance, you rpeet with 
the lord chief-justice of Athens — a 
man is sent to Bridewell, with his skin 
stripped over his ears — an angry Ro¬ 
man does not swear by the gods of his 
own Pantheon, but delights in all the 
euphonious slang of Wycherley; calls 
upon the Lord Harry; and, in order 
to confirm an assertion, declares it to 
be as true as the Gospel 1 From these 
sins the present translator is free: he 
gives us the Uioughts of Theocritus, 
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not liis own. Yon conUl not letter tlie 
volume “Chapman’s Idyls,” as you 
might “Pope’s Iliad.” If the reader 
will turn to our remarks upon Theo¬ 
critus, he will perceive how success¬ 
fully Mr. Chapman has realised, in the 
following passage, what we there pointed 
out; altliough the remarks may, pro¬ 
bably,never have attracted his attention. 
“ On n high hill a forest did appear: 

The brothers found there a perennial 
spring 

Under a smooth rock, filled with water 
clear, 

Witli pebbles paved, which from be¬ 
low did fling 

A crystal sheen like silver glistering ; 

The poplar, plane, tall pine, and cy¬ 
press, grew 

Hard by, and odorous flowers did thi¬ 
ther bring 

Thick swarm of bees, their sweet toil 
to pursue. 

As many as in the meads, when spring 
ends, bloom to view. 

There lay at ease a bulky insolent, 

Griiu-look'd ; his ears by gauntlets 
scored and marred: 

His vast chest, like a ball, was pro¬ 
minent ; 

His back was broad, with flesh like 
iron hard, 

Like anvil-wrought Colossus to regard; 

And under either shoulder thews were 
seen 

On liis stroiig arms, like round stones 
which, oft jarred 

In tlie quick rush, with many a hound 
between, 

A winter-torrent rolls down through the 
cleft ravine.” 

Both of these stanzas are very vigor¬ 
ously and closely rendered. The word 
thew, employed by Mr. Chapman, 
primarily signifies quality, habit, &c.; 
in which sense it is used by Spenser: 

“ Home report these haj)iiy news, 
For well yee worthy been'for worth and 
gentle thews."—Faery (itieen. 

Shakespeare, however, in Hamlet 
and Henry 1V-, has it in the same 
sense as Mr. Chapman : 

" Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk.” 

These opposite meanings are very 
singular, and might be traced through 
many of the older writers. But to 
return. The request of Pollux to drink 
of the water having been refused, a 
challenge ensues; whereupon the en¬ 
raged savage 

“ Blew a mighty blast. 

The long-haired Bebryces hearing the 
sound, 


Under the shady planes assembled fast; 

And likewise Castor, in the fight re¬ 
nowned. 

Hastened and called bis comrades to 
the ground 

From the Magnesian ship. With 
gauntlets both 

Armed their strong hands: their wrists 
and arms they bound 

With tlie long thongs: with one an¬ 
other wroth, 

Each breathing blood and death, they 
stood up nothing loath. 

First, each contended which should 
get the sun 

Of his antagonist; but mucli in sleight 

Tiiat huge man, Pollux, was by thee 
outdone, 

AniP'A'mycu/ was dazlilSd with tfie 
light; 

But raging rushed straight forward to 
the tight. 

Aiming fierce blows: but wary Pollux 
met him 

Who fiercer battled, for the blow did 
fret him. 

And, leaning forward, tried unto the 
ground to get him. 

Shouted the Bebryces; and for they 
feared 

The man like Tityus might their friend 
down-weigh 

In the scant place; the heroes Pollux 
cheered : 

But, shifting here and there, Jove’s 
son made play, 

And struck out right and left, but 
kept away 

From the fierce rush of Neptune’s son 
uncouth, 

Who, drunk with blows, reeled in the 
hot affray, 

Outsjiitting purple blood; the princely 
youth 

Shouted when they beheld his battered 
jaws and mouth. 

His eyes were nearly closed from the 
contusion 

Of his swoln face ; the prince amazed 
him more 

W’ith many feints, and, seeing his 
confusion, 

Mid-front he struck a heavy blow and 
sore, 

And to the bone his forehead gashing 
tore. 

Instant he fell, and at his length he lay 

On the green leaves ; but fiercely as 
before. 

On his uprising, they renewed the fray. 
Aiming terrific blows as with intent to 
slay.” 

But the efforts of Amycus were all 
in vain—the odds were, at least, twenty 
to two : but he was still game — 
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" Aiming at something great, the big 
Bebrycian 

The left of Pollux with his left hand 
caught, 

Obliquely leaning out from his position, 

And from his flank his huge right band 
he brought; 

And, had he hit him, would have 
surely wrought 

I’ollux much damage: but escape he 
found 

Stooping his head, and smote him, 
quick ns thought, 

On the left temple — from the gaping 
wound 

A bubbling guab of gore oulspurted on 
the ground. 

. Right on,bi; mouth bis left liand then 
be dashed ; 

Rattled his teeth j and with a quicker 
bail 

Of blows he smote him, till his ebooks 
he smashed. 

Stretched out ho lay ; liis senses all 
did fail, 

Save that ho owned the other did 
prevail 

Ry holding uji his hands. Nor thou 
didst claim 

The forfeit, I’olliix, taking of him bail 

Of a great oath in liis own father’s 
name, 

Strangers to harm no more with word or 
deed of shame." 

There is an iiricoinmon power and 
freedom in tlieso verses; and similar 
praise must be awarded to llie descrip¬ 
tion of Hercules’ encounter with tlie 
Nemenn lion. We shall extract a por¬ 
tion of the narrative: 

" A'ly flexile how I took, and quiver full 

Of arrows, and my club, the hark still 
on, 

The stem of a wnld olive 1 did pull 

Up by the roots, when tliither I wa.s 
gone. 

Under the brow of holy Helicon. 

But when I came to the huge lion’s 
lair, 

I to the tip the string did straightway 
don. 

And fixed one of the arrows which I 
bare: 

To see, ere I was seen, I looked around 
with care." 

We do not understand the line put 
in italics ; don, as .lolmson exjdains it, 
is to do on: but its application appears 
to be limited to apparel. So Fairfax : 
“ The purple morning left her crimson 
bed, 

And donn’d her robes of pure vermilion 
hue.” 

He continue.s; 


" It was the raid-dny, and not yet I found 

liis traces ; nor could hear his mighty 
roar. 

I savr no herdsman, ploughman, on 
the ground, 

To point me w’hero I should his haunt 
explore : 

Green (griml) fear kept every man 
within his door. 

Nor till I saw him and his vigour tried. 

Ceased I to search the sylvan moun¬ 
tain o’er ; 

And ere came on the cool of even.tide. 
Back to Ids cavern, gorged with flesh 
and blood, he hied. 

liis dewlap, savage face, and maiie, 
wore gory ; 

He licked his beard, while T, yet un- 
esjded. 

Lurked in a thicket of the promontory : 

But as he nearer canie^ at bis left side 

I shot an arrow, hut it did not glide. 

Though sliarp, into Lis flesh, hut with 
rebound 

Foil on the gra.ss. The thick he closely 
eyed, 

His bloody head uplifting from the 
ground. 

And ghastly grinned, showing Ids teeth’s 
terrific round.” 

As this seems to be one of die live- 
lie.st images in Theocritus, we shall 
((uole tlie original, that the reader may 
see how Mr. Chapman has dealt with 
it; 

Aurv^ 0 S/aipoivov am ax’ 

iTuiiem 

Sa/u-lir.irttc, fr«vr» 

Xafiv^oo; tfs 

Polwliele is weak and indistinct: 

“ His fiery'eyes heliftod from the ground. 
High raised his tawny head, and gazed 
around, 

And gnashed ]ii.s teeth tremeudous.’l 

Mr. Cliapman, on the whole, is 
excellent; but both translators liave 
overlooked tlie force of ^a/ifineraf, the 
astonislinieut of tlie wild beast: SnS- 
also, is weakly given in the 
“ gazed around ” of Polwliele and the 
“ closely eyed ” of Chapman. The 
word implies a running the eyes through 
—a very graphic illustration of a startled 
and enraged animal. 

“ Then on the string another shaft 1 
placed, 

And shot—vexed that the former idly 
flow : 

Mid-breast I hit him, where the lungs 
are placed. 

His hide the sharp, sharp arrow pierced 
not through. 
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But at his feet fell iiiefiectual too : 
Again a third 1 was iti act to shoot, 
Enraged to think in vain, my bow I 
drew, 

When 1 was seen by the blood-thirsty 
brute. 

Who to the biittle-th ought his angry 
signs did suit.” 

The last line but one weakens the 
picture of the original, 

“With his long tail he lashed himself, 
and all 

llis nock was filled with wrath,— the 
fiery glow 

Of his vexed mane ui)-bristlcd; in a 
ball 

He gathered up himself, till like a bow 
His spine was arched : as when *000 
wlio doth know 

Chariors to build, excelling in hi.s art, 
Having first healed in a tire-heat slow 
Bends for his wheel a fig-branch ; with 
a start 

'I'ho fissile wild-lig flies far from his 
hands apart. 

Collected for tlie spring, and mad to 
rend me. 

So leajied the lion from afar : 1 strove 
W'ith skin-elonk, bow, and tiuiver, to 
defend me 

With one hand ; with tlie ollnir I up¬ 
hove 

My mighty club, and on his temple 
drove, 

But liroko in jiieces the rough olive 
wood 

On his hard sliaggy head : he from 
above 

Fell ere iie reached mo, by the stroke 
subdued, 

And, nodding with his head, on trem¬ 
bling (bet he stood. 

Darkness came over both his eyes : his 
brain 

Was shaken in the bone ; hut rvhen 1 
spied 

The monster stunned, and reelingfi vm his 
pain, 

I cast my <)uiver and my bow aside. 
And In his nock roy throttling hands 
ap|died. 

Before lie could recover. I did bear me 
With vigour in the death-clutch, and 
astride 

His body from behind from scathe did 
clear me. 

So that ho could not, or with jaw or 
talons tear me.” 

These three stanzas are exceedingly 
well done, and leave Polwhele in point 
of accuracy and truth at a great dis¬ 
tance, although his version is highly 
animated and poetical. 

“ Thus the fell beast, high bounding 
from afar, 


Sprung, with a sudden impulse, to the 
war. 

My left baud held my darts, and round 
my breast 

Spread, thickly wrought, my strong pro¬ 
tecting vest. 

My olive club 1 wielded in my right. 
And his sliiigged temples struck with all 
my might; 

'J'he olive snajiped asunder on his head ; 
Trembling he reeled,—the savage fierce- 
nes.s lied 

From his dimmed eyes ; and all con¬ 
tused his brain 

Seemed swimming in an agony of pain.” 

These arc bold lines ; but Mr, Chap¬ 
man, with equal spirit, is infinitely 
nearer the original. In order to con¬ 
trast Uieke picliures with»genller scents, 
we give an extract from the Thalj/sia. 

“ ’Twas whtm Amyntas, Eucritus, and I, 
Did from the city to sweet liuleus hie ; 
The harvest-feast by that ubouudiug 
river 

Was kept in honour of the harvest-giver, 
Br Phrusldamus and Antigenes, 

Sons of l.ycopeus both, anil good men 
those. 

If good there is from old and high de¬ 
scent. 

From Clytia tind from Calchon, who 
knee-bent 

Firmly against the rock, did make out¬ 
flow 

'I'ho Bjuing Bariuna wilh a footstriick 
blow, 

Near which a thicklv wooded grove is 
.seen. 

Poplars and elms high over arching green. 
Midway not reached, nor tomb of Bia- 
sihis. 

Wo chaiKCtl upon Cydoniati I.ycidas, 

By favour of the Muses: who not knew 
That ffiinous goatherd as he canio in 
view ? 

A tawny, shaggy goat-skin on bis back, 
1'hat of the suppling pickle yet did 
smiick; 

Bound by a belt of straw the traveller wore 
An aged jerkin ; in his hand lie bore 
A crook of the wild olive ; coming nigh 
With widely jairtcd lips, and smiling eye ; 
The laughter on his lij) was plain to see; 
He quietly addressed himself to me. 

‘ Whither so fast at noontide, when no 
more 

The crested larks their sunny paths ex¬ 
plore, 

And in the thorn-hedge lizards lie asleep ? 
To feast or to a wine-jiress do you leap ^ 
'I'he stones ring to your buskins as y'ou 
])ass.’ 

To hi u 1 made reply, ' Dear Lycidas ! 
All say you are the piper far the best 
'Mid sliejiherds and tbo reapers; this 
confessed 
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Gladdens my heart; and yet to put in 
speec^^ 

My fancy, I'^irpoct your skill to reach. 
Our way is to a Larrest-feast, which 
cater 

Dear frieuds of ours for richly robed 
Damater, 

Offering their first fruits,—since their 
garner floor 

Her bounteous love hath filled to run¬ 
ning o’er. 

Let us with pastoral song beguile the 
way: 

Common the path, and common is the day. 
We shall each other, it may be, content; 
for 1, too, am a mouth-piece eloquent 
Of the dear Muses •, and all men esteem 
Jlnd call me good : not that I deem — 
Not I, by ear^tl)Philetas 1 surpass. 

Nor the famed Samian ba'rd Siceli&as,— 
A frog comjiared with locusts I beguile 
The time with song.” Ho answered with 
a smile:— 

‘ This crook 1 give thee,— for thou art 
all over 

An imp of Zeus, a genuine truth-lovor. 
Who' strives to build the lowly plain 
upon 

A mansion high as his Oromedun, 

I hate exceedingly ; and for that matter 
The luuse.ln'rds, who, like cuckoos, idly 
chatter, 

Agaiust the Chian minstrel toil in vain : 
I.et us at once begin the pastoral stniiu ; 
Here is a little song whicli I did late 
Musing along the biglilands meditate ; 
To Mitylene sails my beart-dear love,-^ 
Safe be the way, and fair the journey 
prove. 

• » • w 

Safe may my loved one reach the Les¬ 
bian coast. 

And on the way' be wind and weather 
fair! 

With dill or roses will I twdne my hair. 
Or on my head will put a coronet. 
Wreathed with the fragrance of the 
violet. 

J by the fire will quatf the Ptoleanwino, 
And one shall roast me beans, whilo 1 
recline 

Luxurious, lying on a fragrant heap 
Of asphodel and parsley', elbow-deep ; 
And mindful of my love the goblet clip 
Until the last lees trickle to my lip.’ ” 

In this passage, though one or two 
words might be changed with advan¬ 
tage, and the occasional inversions of 
^uiguage are inharmonious, the spirit 
of pastoral dialogue is agreeably pre¬ 
served. The picture of Bombyce is 
drawn in very tender colours, and we 
are quite sure she would have shone 
at Devonshire House — even to the 
eclipse of Mrs. Norton. 


” Lovely Bombyce ! though all men 
beside 

Call you a Syrian, sun-embrowned, and 
dried, 

I call you a transparent sweet brunette. , 
The lettered hyacinth and violet 
Are dark ; yet these are chosen first of all. 
Por the sweet wreath and festive coronal, 
The goat the cytisus, the wolf the goat. 
And crane.s pursue the plough, on thee 1 
doat. 

Would that I had the wealth report hath 
told 

Belonged to Creesus! wrought in purest 
gold 

Statues of both of us should then be seen. 
Duo dedications to the Cyprian queen! 
'J'hou with a flute, an apple, and a rose ; 

1 sandalled in a robe that proudly flows. 
Lovely Bombyce ! beautiful your feet 
Twinkling like the quick dyco j your 
voice is sweet. 

But your sweet nature language cannot 
tell.” 

These extracts will be amply suf¬ 
ficient to shew the merits of this con¬ 
tribution to classic literature; but, in 
concluding, we cannot refrain from 
adding two or three briefer specimens, 
with which we shall make our critical 
exit. The idyl of Mosclius, “ To the 
Evening Star,” is rendered with equal 
elegance and fidelity: 

'■ Ilesper! sweet Aphrodite’s golden 
light! 

Ilesper ! brigitt ornament of swarthy 
night! 

Inferior to the moon’s clear sheen as far 
As thou outsliinest every other star; 
Dear Hesper, hail! and give thy light 
to me. 

Leading the festive shepherd company. 
Por her new course to-day began the 
moon. 

And is already set—Oh, much too soon ! 
’J is not for impious theft abroad 1 stir. 
Nor to waylay the nightly traveller: 

1 love ; and thou, bright star of love! 
should’st lend 

The lover light, his helper, and his 
friend.” 

The translation of Bion's “ Elegy on 
Adonis ” admits of improvement in 
two or three places; but the last of the 
following stanzas is very beautiful: 

“ Come! in those vestments now array 
him, 

In whicli he slept the livelong night 
with thee; 

And in the golden settle gently lay 
him — 

A sad yet lovely sight; and let him be 

High heaped with flowers ; though 
withered all when he 
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Surceased. With essences him sprin¬ 
kle o’er 

And ointments; let them perish utterly 

Since he, who was thy sweetest, is no 
more. 

He lies in purple ; him the weeping 
loves deplore. 

“ Their curls are shorn : one breaks his 
bow; another 

His arrows and the quiver ; this un¬ 
strings 

And takes Adonis’ sandal oiF; his bro. 
ther 

In golden um the fountain-water 
brings; 

This bathes his thighs ; that fans him 
with his wings. 
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The Loves, ' Alas for Cypris !’ weep, 
ingsay: , 

Hymen hath quenched £ta torches; 
shreds an d flings 

The marriage wreath away ] and for 
the lay 

Of love is only heard the doleful ‘ weal- 
away.’ ” 

We sincerely trust, that the call for 
a second edition will enable Mr. Chap¬ 
man to go carefully over several pas¬ 
sages wliich admit of improvement, 
and to give the finishing touches to a 
translation which evinces so many 
signs of tqste and scholarship. 


The chained Eagle* 


THE CHAINED EAGLE.* 


The Serpent still intrudes in Eden’s bowers 1 
Man’s moral plague-spot rankles everywhere! 

Least did I deem to see it festering there, 

Within that magic dome of founts and flowers. 

And grottoes cool, and scenery so fair — 

All, save that brand which man delights to wear! 
His world becomes one endless scene of strife. 

Of anguish, and oppression! Angels weep. 

As tliey behold this despot of the earth 
Rule, with an iron sceptre, those mute things 
Who have the most mysterious gift of life, 

And owe to the same common Father birth; 

Who, taught by instinct. His commandments keep. 
Whilst their oppressor, drunk with power and pride. 
Thy sacred mandates, Mercy! dares deride. 

To ape the monarch; — though the King of kings 
Has placed a light—a law — within his heart. 

From which he every moment turns apart. ^ 

« « « • « 

Behold yon Bird ! it is a living thing I 
If life it be to sit, and droop, and gaze, 

Without a movement of that sinewy wing, 

Which once sustain’d him to such giddy height, 

He seem’d a speck to man’s astonish’d sight: 

If life it be to lose all life’s delight, 

And gaze uticonsciously, with dim, dull eye. 

On buzzing insects, as they flutter by — 

That eye, which once drank in the solar blaze. 

Yon Bird, so motionless he seems a stone, 

Has yet the breath of life, the spark divine! 

He has not moved a feather or a limb 
For the whole hour that I have gazed on him, 
Indignant at so proud a being’s plight, 

And thinking only of that poor bird’s wo. 

Regardless of the gay, delusive show, 

Of rocks and waterfalls, above, below. 


• On visiting the Colosseum, and seeing an eagle that had been chained to a 
rock during a period of six years, night and day, only that it might be an object for 
spectators of Swiss scenery, artificial cascades, mountains, dec., from the windows of 
a Swiss cottage —< the great attraction of that ostentatious show-booth. 



Epitaph on the Eagle. 

And can that be the monarch of the skies, 

Who soar’d toward the sun with unscathed eyes 't 
The Royal Eagle sits alone,— alone. 

Chain’d to a rock, Prometheus-like, to pine, 

Year after year, in darkness or sunshine! 

He utters no complaint; he makes no moan; 

An emblem of Despair! sublime in grief! 

He scorns all pity, asks for no relief. 

Behold those sparrows, Ins companions now, 

(As insolent as man, in man’s distress). 

Insulting him with their low Imppincss! 

Upon his regal head they chirp and mow, 

As if he were some old decaying bough : 

He heeds them not — too deep is his despair ! 

Quench’d is all anger in that monarch’s breast! 

On them he deigns not, e’en one look, one care; 

Nor on the mimic rock and waterfalls so fair — 

Too much his mighty spirit is opprest. 

Light sorrows in complaining find relief; 

But the sad heart, surcharged with mighty grief, 

Finds all tlie solace life can e’er bestow 
In deep abstraction,— silent, hopeless wo. 

How thinks that eagle in his hopeless sorrow 1 
Would that I inight his secret feelings know ! 

Has he no inward comfoi t ? Grant that he 
Ideal rocks and sunny clouds may see. 

His absent mate, his royal progeny; 

That blessed visions of the past may cheer 
Ills present gloom, his every future year: 

And may they brighter glow, poor bird! to-morrow ! 
Farewell, thou injured monarcli of the sky! 

I would not, if I could, attract thine eye. 

Lest I should rouse thee to deep sense of pain 
Out of thy wrapt and melancholy dream. 

And make thee feel how galling is thy chain. 

Farewell! 1 will not see thy form again. 

Lest I should send an arrow to thy heart. 

In mercy to thy hapless fate I deem; 

Aet ere from this Swiss cottage I depart, 

I’ll write upon its wall thine Elegy, 

That other hearts may pity thee, like me. 

EPITAfll ON THE EAGLE. 

Tyrannic man! he has escaped thy {)ower; 

The vital spark thou didst not give, is fled : 

Thou cau’sl not torture him another hour — 

The royal captive, thanks to God ! is dead. 

Upon his lonely bed be closed his eyes. 

Midst mimic scenes of country grand and free. 

Midst waterfalls, and rocks, and radiant skies — 

As if to mock him in his misery. 

To be an object for a childish toy. 

By thee he had been doom’d to years of pain; 
Deprived of natural rights, and every joy: — 

Seek out some other captive for his chain! 

Yet pause ! — let Mercy’s golden voice be heard — 

She pleads not me — for all who breathe and move 
Since every creature, whether beast or bird. 

Is an eil'ect of all-creative Love. 
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THE TURNERS. 

BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Chap. I. 

The old hereditary estate of Hollin- 
shaw, though never of great extent, 
consisted of a soil so rich and valuable, 
that the laird’s rent-roll was supposed 
to exceed at least one-third of the earl¬ 
doms of Scotland. The estate was not 
entailed; but it had been customary, 
from generation to generation, to leave 
the eldest son ift full possession of the 
property, and set off the rest vvitii ve;^ 
small fortunes. These went into the 
army and navy—away to the East and 
West Indies ; and it was an understood 
family compact, that none of these were 
ever to return to their native country 
till such time as they could do so with 
independent fortunes : for the Turners 
were like the Turks, and could bear no 
brother nigh their throne. 

At length the estate, by regular in¬ 
heritance, came into the possession of 
Andrew Turner, the eldest son of a 
younger brother, lie had gone out to 
New Brunswick as a farmer, but did 
not succeed; for he was an idle, vulgar 
young man, and never would learn any 
thing. But on the failure of the elder 
branches of the family, he came home 
and took possession of that valuable 
property. There was one old lady op- 
j)osed him, on pretence that her son, 
the true heir, was alive, for any thing 
she knew ; but, as she had received no 
intelligence from him for fifteen years, 
her suit was cast, and Andrew became 
laird of IJollinshaw. Me was an igno¬ 
rant, vain, and foolish man, wholly 
given up to pleasure and folly of the 
lowest descriptions; as almost every 
low bred man is who steps suddenly 
into a fortune. Such a man, as may 
be well conceived, became the dupe of 
some surrounding squires of no great 
repute, who feasted on his extravagance, 
flattered his vanity, borrowed money 
from him, and got him to sign bills for 
them, all of which he got to pay. In 
short, they led him by the nose to act 
all manner of absurdities ; and he, 
being constantly in a state of inebriety, 
lost all recollection of what he had 
done, or knowledge of what he was 
doing, and/ plunged on in a perfect 
chaos of confusion and dissipation, 
not even regarding the common -de¬ 


cencies of life. He seemed anxious 
to get through with life and his ancient 
patrimony as soon as possible; and th6 
worst thing of all was, he put himself 
under the sole direction of an old spe¬ 
cious attorney, named Jacob Evans, 
whom he constituted his factor, law- 
agent, and man of business. This man 
drew all the rents; and, provided he 
kept the laird’s pockets full of money, 
was never required to balance accounts. 
At length Evans began to lend him 
money tlien pretended • to borrow* 
money for him, and got bills and 
bonds on the estate—Andrew knew 
not how many. O that was Jacob’s 
harvest day 1 and he anticipated no¬ 
thing less than attaining tlie whole 
estate for himself and family, provided 
he outlived the laird. The latter, how¬ 
ever, kicked the bucket sooner than 
might have been expected ; for, after a 
hard afternoon’s drinking in his own 
house, about eleven at night, he drop¬ 
ped from his seat dead, or died in a 
moment afterwards. His drunken cro¬ 
nies laughed at him, and boused on ; 
and when one at last proposed taking 
him to a bed, the rest interposed and 
would not allow it, saying, with one 
voice, “ No, no, just let him lie ; he’ll 
soon come round again. A sleep al¬ 
ways sets him on his feet, and does 
him a great deal ofgoofl. 11 illoa, laird ! 
You are chased, man—terribly chased ; 
once, twice, thrice chased. If that don’t 
rai.se him, nothing will. Ha, ha, ha! 
the laird’s dormant—is that the right 
word for it ? I say the laird’s dormant, 
ria, ha, ha!” 

At an early hour the sots staggered 
aw’ay home to the village, which was 
close by ; and when the servant came 
to remove the things from the table, 
behold there was his master lying on 
the floor stark dead. None of the party 
would believe it, as no one remembered 
a single circumstance relating to it. 
But when they learned that it really 
was true, some of them said “ they 
would miss him very soreothers, 
that it was a pity, for he was a kind- 
hearted, inoffensive being, but just 
rather worst for himself; others, that 
it was high time he should be popped 
off the stage, for he was an egregious 
fool, and was laying a fine estate under 
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ridiculous burdens, which it would take 
an s^e to redeem. 

A meeting of the creditors was called, 
and it was amazing what numbers at¬ 
tended, although many of them only 
claimed small sums. It was there pro- 
}msed, and immediately acceded to, 
that tiie estate should be put in trust 
for behoof of tlie creditors ; and as up¬ 
wards of two-thirds of tiie debts were 
claimed by Jacob Evans, the attorney, 
he was proposed as acting trustee, 
assisted by a council. A number of 
the creditors looked rather blue at this 

i )roposal; but Jacob had canvassed be- 
bre, and was certain of being chosen 
by a majority, and, as the chief creditor, 
his opponei'.ts could not well object to 
him ; so they sat silent and glum, until 
Mrs. Ewen, landlady of the Black Ram 
public-house, stepped forward, and in 
most unequivocal terms objected to 
Evans’s superintendence of the funds, 
on two very potent charges. 

“ In the first place,” said she, “ he’s 
a rascal, whilk I’ll make plain to ye. 
You say he ronst be the head trustee, 
because he’s the head creditor ; now I 
say that’s the very thing that should 
prevent him. Where had that peel- 
an’-eat creature sae mony thousands 
o’ pounds to lend to his daft profligate 
laird, that’s now gane 1 Believe me, 
sirs, that, afore silly Andrew came here, 
that body wasna worth a gray groat. 
He often borrowed sma’ sums frae me 
to pay his bits o’ shop-bills, an’ leev’d 
waur than a nigger. Is it not plain to 
you a’, then, that he has leeched the 
laird, an’ charged him wi’ his ain 
money 1 for fient a fardin had he that 
he could ca’ his ain, till he was made 
a factor, an’ the late poor booby’s law- 
agent. 1 protest against sic a man 
being intrusted wi’ poor fo’ks money. 
In the second phice, he’s a limb o’ the 
law—a man of quips, quibbles, and 
suspensions ; an’ if ony o’ ye ever saw 
money put into an attorney’s hand, 
that could ever be got out again, ye 
hae seen mair than ever I hae. We’ll 
hae nae limb o’ the law to bamboozle 
and herry us.” 

A number of voices then exclaimed : 
“ No, no 1 for Heaven’s sake, keep us 
out o’ the hands of the lawyers.” But 
the votes were taken, and Evans car¬ 
ried his point; which confirmed him 
in his fond anticipations that he should 
soon be laird of Hollinshaw—and he 
liad formed the laudable resolution to 
Stick at no means in attaining it. He 


then detailed to them, on the most in¬ 
disputable evidence, the state of affairs, 
and, after the most minute calculation, 
declared that he fouqd. himself only 
enabled to pay them one shilling and 
eightpence three farthings in, the pound 
for the present; but after the bonds on 
the estate were removed, there would 
then be an annual division of the rents 
among the creditors. 'The men hung 
their heads and groaned, for there was a 
vista of trouble and peculation stretched 
before them, to which they could see no 
end ; but none made any remark, until 
the goodwife of the Black Ram was 
again moved with cboler against the 
agent, and she attacked him thus: 
“ Ay, ay! an’ is it come to this wi’ us! 
What a master we hae gotten now 1 
Now, Jacob Evans, ye auld sneck- 
d rawer, ye wad gar us trow, frae that 
particular business-like statement o’ 
yours, that ye’re an honest, conscien¬ 
tious man; but weel do 1 ken there 
was never a greater villain blinket frae 
aneath a red wig.” 

“ Mungo, mark down that expres¬ 
sion,” said he to the clerk. 

“ Na, but I care iiaething for either 
you or Mungo, or any pettifogging 
lawyer amang ye. Oh, ye’re a’ tarred 
wi’ ae stick; an’ that stick’s self the 
day, an’ sp^'the morn, an’ sefon an’ 
on for ever. But I maun look to mysel’, 
an’ I will look to mysel’. See, there 
there is my security for mair than a’ 
that I’m worth i’ the warld.” And 
with that she handed Jacob Evans 
over a paper. 

When he had fairly looked into it, 
he bit his lip, and his countenance 
changed. “ Itead, read I let us hear 
what preference she has above us,” 
then resounded from every quarter of 
the room. He then read as follows ; 

“ I, Andrew Turner, sole and lawful 
proprietor of the lands and estate of 
Hollinshaw, hereby grant to Mrs. Bar¬ 
bara Ewen, of the Black Ram inn, secu¬ 
rity on the farm of Kersmains, its rents 
and immunities, heiiieforth and for ever, 
until such time as the money owing her 
at my decease be paid up in full, prin¬ 
cipal and interest. And I further promise 
to extend this missive on stamped paper, 
whenever and wheresoever th^ said Mrs. 
Ewen may dictate. 

Andrew Turner. 

{ Thomas Mather, 

John Mather, 

Anthony Robson.” 

A buzz then ran through the room: 
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“ Auld Baby’s safe yet — ay, Baby’s 
safe yet, honest woman I” 

“ Mrs.«— — , Mrs. Black Ilam, or 
how do they call you — eh ?” said 
Jacob Evans, with great pomp and 
circumstance: “ I do opine that this 
document will make you a black ewe, 
at least, with a vengeance. This paper 
must be laid before a higher court than 
this. It is a forgery ; and, therefore, 
with your leave, I must keep it." And 
all the while he was speaking he was 
carefully folding up the letter, which 
he popped acutely into the breast¬ 
pocket of his vest. 

Mrs. Ewen wtfe so taken up with 
lier grand success, and the congratula-* 
lions pouring in to her ears on each 
side, that she neglected taking notice 
either of what was saying or doing, 
until five or six voices whispered into 
her ear at once, “ lie has put up your 
letter. Baby ; he has put up your se¬ 
curity, an' ye’ll never see’t again." 
Baby, without speaking a word, 
clenched her teeth, and, darting 
through the crowd, in a moment she 
had the astonished attorney by the 
throat, and, with her right hand firmly 
doubled, she gave him such a nab on 
the left temple, that she fairly floored 
him, and then got on above him, knees 
and elbows. 

“ Mungo, Mungo ! help, help !" 
roared he out. But Barbara had more 
friends there than the agent; and when 
Mungo made a spring to assist his 
master, he was seized by the skirt of 
tlie coat and bawled backward at a 
prodigious rate, until his heel coming 
in contact with some impediment, he 
fell likewise flat on his back. He was 
very angry, cursed and swore most po¬ 
tently, and said they were all gone mad ; 
but they only laughed at him, and said 
fair play was a jewel, and whatever 
punishment Baby thought meet to be¬ 
stow on him was well wared on such a 
barefaced villain and robber. Both 
master and man shouted out for as¬ 
sistance, but none came; and at last 
Jacob Evans made play, and tried with 
ail his might to force his antagonist off 
from above him, but did not succeed. 
He then accosted her in a voice of fury : 
“ Unhand me, I say, you tigress, you 
she dragon, you witch of hell! I say, 
unclasp me, and take your fingers from 
my tliroat.” 

“ Give me my letter of security, 
then. Give me my missive, and all 
is right.” 


“ No, 1 won’t: this letter is a fot^ery, 
and shall make you dance beautifully 
in a rope for your good manners. It 
would be as much as my credit and 
my life are worth to give up that letter, 
now that I have it in my power; 
therefore I won’t.” 

“ Then, here goesl’’ said Baby; and 
to him she fell like a day’s work, 
thumping him up with all her energy, 
choking him, and smiting him on the 
face, and always now and then giving 
liiin a buff on the pit of the stomach, 
which uniformly caused him to utter a 
short bray at every pounce. Baby 
continued to reiterate : “ Give me my 
missive, then ; give me my letter of 
security, ftfr it is more than aU I have 
in the world, and my sole credit rests 
on it. Give it me, 1 say.” 

“ I’ll see you hanged first.” 

“ Then I'll just use you as a robber 
deserves to be used ; an’ may the deil 
be my customer if I leave an inch o’ 
life in that fizzenless carcass o’ yours. 
There ! take that, an’ that 1” 

lie roared out murder; and one of 
the bystanders .said, “ You will kill him 
oiuriglu, Baby. See, your paper is in 
here.” 

Baby made die buttons of his vest 
birr from the one end to the other in a 
moment. But when the old world’s 
worm saw that he was going to lose 
that (to his grand scheme of aggrand¬ 
isement) precious document, he fought 
with an energy which any one would 
have thought was far above his strength. 
But Baby throttled hard and struggled 
hard to get her hand into the pocket’; 
and she would have effected it, had not 
the desperate attorney seized hold of 
her thumb with his teeth and bit it to 
the bone; which paralysed Baby, and 
forced her to scream out. But the 
wretch would not quit his hold, until 
Adam Donaldson, the wine and spirit 
merchant, forced his steel-shod cane 
between bis jaws and forced them 
asunder. 'I'he rest of the creditors 
then interfered, saying this was a 
shameful business, and that they would 
all become security for Baby that the 
missive should be forthcoming in any 
court of law, or wherever called for, 
but they were determined not to see 
their neighbour foully robbed before 
their eyes of the only security she held 
for the greater part of her property. 

The wretch still, however, refused to 
give up the missive, until a few stout 
fellows held him 
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Baby with her own hand picked her 
letter from ins pocket. He then got 
up in a great rage, cursing poor Baby 
to the lowest pit, and added, “ I’ll do 
for lier! I'll do for lier! the reckless 
forging witch ! I’ll make out her mit¬ 
timus liefore I leave the room. I’ll 
take instruments and incarcerate her; 
I'll incarcerate her instantly.” 

“ Lord preserve ns! Iiear what the 
deboshed body is saying,” cried Baby : 
“ my trulins, my man, but that wad be 
a trick worth twenty ! But I’ll defy you 
wi’ ii’ the instruments that ye hae. 
Take ye care that 1 dinna cavoerate 
you first.” 

Tlie whole company burst out into 
a roar o<’4aughter nt honfes;ti>Barbara’s 
mistake; at which Jacob Evans Was so 
highly olfended, that he left the meet¬ 
ing, having effected his great aim, that 
of being made manager of the whole 
llollinshaw estate. He forthwith took 
possession of tlie stately old mansion, 
and began his reign with about fifty 
law pleas, disputing every claim against 
the estate, and making counter ones ; 
nor would he pay any [lersori a six¬ 
pence. 

CllAl'. 11. 

In a beautiful collage on the estate 
of Hollinsbaw, calleil Silverlmrn Brae, 
there lived an old lady, known by tlie 
name of Aunty Margaret. She was 
aunt to the late laird, liaving been 
married to his father’s brother, who 
died ill Tobago, leaving a widow with 
two sons and a daughter. Mr. Turner 
left some property at bis death; but 
these islanders contrive to keep all 
the money and rents left by deceased 
persons among themselves; and Mrs. 
Turner (now Aunty Margaret), glad to 
escape from that disastrous climate, 
gave the overseer of a neighbouring 
estate the charge of hers, and returned 
to her friends in Scotland barehanded 
enough. Her eldest son and daughter 
came home with her; but her youngest 
son engaged himself with a jdatiter in 
the West Indies, where be died yourtg. 

The eldest son, William, was about 
fourteen when be arrived in Scotland, 
and bis sister Margaret only ten. They 
took up their abode with Mrs. Turner’s 
mother; but William, being of a rest¬ 
less and impatient disposition, set out 
immediately on a visit to his uncle at 
Hollinsbaw. He must have been a 
rash, reckless boy; for, reaching the 
mansion-house just as tlie laird was 


sitting down to dinner with some old 
friends (whist players), William laid 
off his bonnet in the lobby, walked in, 
and took his seat at the table among 
the rest, without further introduction 
than merely bowing to his uncle and 
bidding him good day. 

“ What do you want, sirrah?” said 
the laird. 

“ I want iny dinner most plaguily 
just now, sir.” 

“ Ay, very frank indeed I Well, 
my boy, you shan’t want your dinner, 
if you will promise to take yourself off 
as soon as dinner is over.” 

“ No, but I won’t^bougb.” 

• “ The devil you will not!” 

“ No, the devil 1 will not.” 

“ Was there ever such a front of 
brass ?” said the laird, laughing; for 
he was a good-natured carle of the 
olden style. “ And pray, sirrah, why 
won't you remove from my table when 
1 desire you ?’' 

“ Because 1 think I have a better 
right to be here than any that sit at it, 
.save yourself.” 

“ Indeed? You are, at all events, 
a bold determined youth. Where do 
you come from, pray ?” 

“ llollinhill ?” said the youth, care- 
le.ssly. 

“ Hollinliill? llollinhill? I think 1 
have often heard of such a place. What 
is your name, brave boy ?” 

“ Willie Turner, sir.” 

The spoon fell out of the laird’s hand, 
bis look grew unstable as be stared at 
the stripling without any s])eculation 
in his eyes, and tlien fell a-sliaking 
like tlie leaf of the aspen, for bis soul 
yearned over tlie son of bis beloved 
brother. “ Yes, yes! you are indeed 
my nephew,” said he ; “ many a letter 
I have had from llollinhill, and sundry 
of them about you. But I have a nice 
habitation provided for your motlier; 
therefore come to me, my boy, that I 
may embrace you, for at present I am 
unable to come to you.” 

The boy, whose heart was melted at 
hearing that his mother and sister were 
so kindly provided for, hasted and 
threw himself on his old uncle’s bosom, 
with his arms around his neck, who 
embraced him, and wept for joy over 
his shoulder. All the rest of the guests 
also shook the boy’s hand, and wel¬ 
comed him home to the house of his 
fathers. 

When the cloth was removed, the 
card-tables were set; and the laird 
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asked his nephew if he played whist; 
who replied that he sometimes had 
played at it when a hand was wanting. 
“ You are in the same predicament 
to-night, then, William,” said the laird, 
“ for there are just seven of us, and we 
had agreed to cut each rubber for the 
open hand ; but, since you have some¬ 
times played when a hand was wanting, 
I shall be very happy to take you for a 
partner.” 

“ I have rather a good memory, 
uncle,” said be, “ but 1 do not know 
all the intricacies of the game; and, 
therefore, at all events, I will not play 
for high stakes.” 

“ Never mind the stakes, Willie, lad.* 
Our stakes are always the same,— five 
shilling points, and a guinea tlio rub. 
But you and 1 shall join slocks, and 
we’ll try to keep up the credit of the 
firm between ns.” 

At first the laird and Willie lost, 
and paid out a good deal of money ; 
but the old carles boused at the port 
and the toddy, and soon got muzzy, 
and the laird as much so as any of 
them; and as Willie drank none, he 
kept a sharp eye on their opponents, 
from some symptoms being rather jea¬ 
lous of them. lie found them dis])osed 
every hand to appropriate more honours 
than they held, which the laird never 
objected to; but Willie convicted them 
every time on the clearest evidence. 
The very next hand after otie of these 
convictions Willie suspected a re¬ 
nounce, but said nothing, until it fell 
to him to play, and be was the last. 
“ Til thank you to shew me the last 
trick,” said he. It was turned up 
of course. “ Very well,” said he, 
“ 1 challenge that trick ; lay it aside, 
and we will speak with you about it 
afterward.” 

“ Snip, snap, snorum,” said the 
parson — for it was he who bad re¬ 
nounced : “ 1 beg your pardon, gentle- 
'men.” 

“ You are most welcome to it, sir,” 
said William; “ for on that renounce 
we count three more, which gives us 
exactly the game and the rubber.” 

“ Ay, this is snip, snap, snorum, 
indeed,” said the parson; but the faces 
of the two losers grew very red ; and 
as for the laird, he laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks in streams 
at seeing his old cronies, who had 
pinioned him so oft, snubbed and 
confounded by -the acuteness of a 
stripling—he laughed until he could 


not distinguish the cards of the next 
hand. In short, thougii with perfect 
civility, William bamboozled the two 
old carles so, that they could not play 
one throw to any sense; and at every 
trick which they lost the minister re¬ 
peated the sublime exclamation, “Snip, 
snap, snorum,” and at every trick which 
they won his associate asked the query, 
“ D’ye think men are mice ?” At the 
end the laird and his nephew counted 
17/. 6.«, of clear profits, which was all 
put into Willie’s purse ; and there is 
no doubt that the acuteness of the 
stripling at this his uncle’s favourite 
game endeared him to the old fellow 
exceedingly, for that very night he took 
him into ius*library and addressed him 
thus : 

“ Now, William, my boy, I am most 
happy to see you ; and, as I told you, 
as soon as I heard of iny brother’s death, 
and lluil his widow and family were 
coming home, I provided and fur¬ 
nished a beautiful residence for her, 
within half a mile of a free school, 
and 1 .shall make her comfortable as 
long as she lives; but 1 e.xpect that 
you will remain with me. You are not 
my heir apparent, but 1 wi.sh to Heaven 
you were; for your cousin, Cochrane 
Turner, is a headstrong, obstreperous 
fool, and takes every method in his 
f)Ower to vex and cross me. But what 
could I do but, in conformity with an 
old family rule, settle my whole family 
estate upon him and his heirs, which I 
have done. But you are my heir pre¬ 
sumptive, and the estate may devolve 
on yon ; though I confess it has not 
much chance, for Cochrane is not many 
years older than yourself. But I think 
lie will be glad of your company and 
kind to you; for he has no associates 
butjakcys and knaves, and not a re¬ 
lative in the country except we two, 
beside your mother and sister; there¬ 
fore 1 think he will be glad of your 
society—for, poor fellow, with all his 
faults, I hope he has a good heart.” 

Cochrane did not arrive for two days, 
when a sharp altercation at once began 
between his uncle and he about his 
parting with some favourite horse of 
the old man’s. But the laird, recol¬ 
lecting himself, dropped the quarrel, 
and said, “ I forgot, Cochrane; this 
is your cousin, William Turner, come 
home from the West Indies.” On 
which Cochrane, wlio Viad entered with 
his riding-whip in liis hand, and co- 
vered.over with mud,strode by William, 
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who had held out his hand to him, witli 
a look the most insulting, exclaiming, 
“ Cousin 1 whew 1 D—n all such 
cousins ! None of your warming-pan 
tricks upon me, old one! I know 
what I arn, and, by G—, 1 know what 
you are—that’s better. Cousin, for- 
sootli 1 Poogh 1” 

This was so outrageously grand, that 
William could not refrain from burst¬ 
ing out into a horse-laugh, as the heir 
was manifestly drunk. The savage said 
nothing, but looked thunders and light¬ 
nings at the youth. The altercation 
between his uncle and he then began 
more fierce than ever about the ex¬ 
change of horses, and losses on the turf 
to shar^ees and jockeys*; ,cm which 
Cochrane’s choler rose so high, that 
there was not a degrading and re¬ 
proachful epithet in our language which 
lie did not call him by. William lust 
all patience, for the old laird seemed 
to be awed at the savage brutality of 
his heir. 

“ Do you know or recollect whom 
you are speaking to, sir?” said 
William. 

“ Yes, by G— ! I do know who I 
am speaking to, but you do not; and 
remember 1 tell you so, Mr. upstart 
beggar. I know for what purpose you 
have sought the place ; but I’ll defy 
you and your precious uncle both. I’ll 
learn you to know who is master here.” 

William was just beginning an in¬ 
temperate reply, which would have 
brought matters to a disagreeable issue 
at once, had not the laird interfered ; 
which once more turned all the ruffian’s 
rage against him. 

“ Never mind him, dear William,” 
said the old man : “ it is too often thus 
with me. Never regard what he says. 
You see he is beastly drunk.’' 

“ Who is it that says I am beastly 
drunk? Who has the insolence to sit 
in ray own house, look in my face, 
and say I am beastly drunk ? I say 
such a fellow deserves chastisement, 
were it not that the dotard is below 
my vengeance.” And waving his arm 
round his head like a maniac, he went 
furiously away in the direction of the 
stables; but turning suddenly back, 
he said, “ Come along with me, young 
un; I want you to see these tits of mine, 
which uncle kicksup suchadust about.” 
•W'illiam followed him without hesita¬ 
tion ; and as soon as they weie within 
the stable-door, Cochrane locked it 
and put the key in his pocket; then 


turning fiercely on William, he said, 
“ And so thou’rt come here to be 
master, art thou ?” 

“ I came with no such intent, sir. 
I came to see an uncle who has all 
along been very kind to my parents.” 

“ Oh, ay 1 Yes, I see how the land 
lies, and all your laudable motions and 
intentions; but if I do not knock them 
on the head for once, my name is not 
Cochrane Turner, nor am I laird of 
Hollinsliaw. Come, strip ; and in the 
first place I’ll lash you like a dog till 
I flay you alive, and then I’ll hang you 
up over that there joist; and then pick 
up the next lairdship you can get. 
rCome, strip ; strip, I say T' 

“ What does the savage brute 
mean ?” 

“ I’ll let you feel that in a short 
time. So you won’t strip, as I com¬ 
mand you? Well, it shall be the 
wor.se for you.” 

He then began adasliing furiously at 
William with the whip ; but the latter 
closing with him, soon found that, 
what with drunkenness, rage, and 
cowardice, his cousin was no match 
for him, or any body who had spirit 
to attack him, for his whole frame was 
shaking. He wrested the whip from 
him in a moment, and the first lash he 
got at him he blinded both liis eyes. 
William then did ply tlie wliip to some 
purpose, and scourged the savage till 
he jumped and capered round the 
stable, swearing and roaring like a 
bull; but William continued his chas¬ 
tisement without any mitigation, until 
the other, seizing a sharp stable-fork, 
ran furiously at him to stick him 
through tlie heart. W'illiam received 
the lunge on his left arm, which both 
the prongs of the fork ran through ; 
and that moment, with the loaded butt- 
end of the whip, he knocked the mon¬ 
ster down. He then set a foot on each 
arm, and holding the bloody fork above 
his breast, ordered him to take a solemn 
oath never to lift a hand to him again 
as long as helived; but all thatCochrane 
would do was to roar out “ Murder, 
murder 1” 

At length Gabriel Wilson, the groom, 
hearing the dreadful uproar in the 
stable, tried to get in, but could not; 
so running up to the barn, which was 
above the stable, and opening the trap¬ 
door, dropped down beside the belli¬ 
gerents at once, and seizing William, 
he pulled him off the young laird, 
asking him what he meant. 
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“ Your ruffian young master there 
brought me into the stable, locked the 
door and put the key in his pocket, 
with the avowed intention of murder¬ 
ing me. I have mastered him, but am 
badly wounded.” 

Cochrane then began a cursing and 
damning him for a liar; but findiqg 
the stable-door key in his pocket, he 
shook his head and said, “ Mr. Coch¬ 
rane, I can read your fortune. You 
will either go very shortly to the gal¬ 
lows or a mad-house.” 

He then led the bleeding young man 
into the house, who told his uncle ins 
story as shortly and calmly as he could. 
The old man was paralysed with rage 
and indignation ; and sending one ser¬ 
vant for the village surgeon, he ordered 
Gabriel to ride straight to the sherid', 
and get a warrant and proper officers 
to commit his nephew to confinement. 
In running to the stable he met with 
Cochrane, who looked rather raised 
and frightened. 

“ Wh—, why, what is the hurry, 
man ?” said he. 

“ The matter, man 1” exclaimed the 
other: “ ray boding has lurried out 
true already. The young gentleman is 
killed ; and here am I hurrying to the 
sheriff for a warrant and officers to 
commit you to a mad-house, to try to 
prevent your execution. You are a 
lost man now, and I’m sorry for it.” 

Cochrane had for years had some 
indefinable horrors of a mad-house, 
from a consciousness, perhaps, of his 
unbridled passions; so, without taking 
leave of any one, he mounted his tit 
and fled — never stopping, night nor 
day, till he crossed the border, and 
at last sought concealment among the 
Yorkshire jockies. 

The laird and William now got time 
to converse quietly together ; and the 
latter testifying a strong desire to go 
abroad, and there being a great de¬ 
mand at that time for young men to 
go out to India, his uncle easily pro¬ 
cured him a cadetship and high interest 
with some of the directors. So off to 
India he went, and for several years 
wrote home regularly; but at length 
he was lost, and no more heard of. 

The old laird lived only four years 
after this period, and then the black¬ 
guard Cochrane got possession of that 
fine estate, beside great riches, which 
he made to fly at a fine rate; but, by his 
intemperance, he came to his end in a 
very short time. Tlien silly, absurd 


Andrew got the property; and, ulti¬ 
mately, it came under the superintend¬ 
ence of the redoubted attorney, Jacob 
Evans : which brings me to the point 
at which I was obliged to fly off at a 
tangent. So, in the next chapter, 1 shall 
return to Aunt Margaret, and her grand 
persecutor, Jacob Evans. 

Chap. III. 

Maysie M‘Fee, the village grocer, 
came into the Black Ham inn one 
afternoon — not on a formal visit, but 
on a friendly call, in the bi/gangin. 
So they smoked a pipe in the large 
kitchen together, and b^n a crack, 
which didna end till lang after the 
gloaming^ . , , , 

“ Dinna ye wonder, Mnysie, how 
auld Auntie Margaret, o’ the Sillerbum 
Brae, has subsistit for this mony a year ? 
I’m sure the salary that the auld laird 
settled upon her has been ill paid, an’ 
now it will be waur paid than ever; 
for I daresay ye ken that the auld Jew, 
Jacob Evans, courtil her bonny daugh¬ 
ter, Margaret, as was thought by most 
people, with the view of getting some 
claim on the estate—that the lassie 
refused him very saucily, an* took 
Willie Bell, the poor parish dominie.” 

“ An’ very right she was, Mrs. Baby. 
To think o’ sickan a flower as her takin’ 
an auld withered scrub like Jacob. I 
own an’ do declare, woman, it wad hae 
been waur nor sawcrilege. But, how¬ 
ever Auntie Margaret lives, she pays 
a’ her debts regularly four times a-year, 
an’ comes to the kirk wi’ as good a 
gown as ony i’ the parish. It is thought 
that the unlicalthy lad that boards wi’ 
her supports her gayan well. But I 
hae news to tell ye, Mrs. Baby. When 
Alargarel Turner refused the auld law¬ 
yer, I own an’ do declare the body fell 
into a devil of a rage, an’ swore to be 
revenged ; an’ hasna forgot liis threat, 
for nae farrer gane than yesterday he 
comes to our minister (no a very good 
man, ye ken, an’, gin a’ tales be true, 
rather waur than the other), an’ he says, 
‘ Mr. Dunibook,’ says he, ‘ ye ken 
that, by a law in your presbytery, no 
probationer can be admitted as a 
parish teacher;—a very proper law, 
as they are merely birds of passage. 
But, moreover, you know, Mr. Dunt- 
book, that this young rascal never was 
legally settled, but merely succeeded 
his father, and taught in his place; 
therefore, get him turned out instantly. 
I am now in the place of the parish- 
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patron, and most see order restored 
after such a woful defeultment.’ 

« ‘ Yon are right, str—quite right,’ 
said the minister; * the thing shall be 
done: I shall bring it before the first 
presbytery, and support your motion. 
Depend on it, tlie thing shall be done.' 

“Then away goes.Iacob to Mr.Shaw, 
the ruling elder, and gave him the same 
injunctions; but tliere he met with a dif¬ 
ferent man. He, indeed, was obliged to 
acknowledge the illegality of Mr, iiell’s 
settlement; but that, he said, he could 
easily procure for him. ‘ He is a most 
accomplished scholar,’ added he, ‘ and 
an excellent young man ; and if we 
turn him out of his school, what is to 
, become afnthe youivg coupl(;„wlio are 
very poor ?’ 

“ ‘ That is their look-out, not ovirs, 
Mr. Shaw. I must see older restored 
in the parish, and insist on the fellow’s 
dismissal.’ 

“ ‘ I shall oppose it with all my 
influence, Mr. Evans, and 1 hope that 
is at least as much as yours ; for if we 
turn away so valuahle a master, what 
are the cliildren to do for their educa¬ 
tion ?’ 

“ ‘ That is their parents’ concern ; 
not yours nor mine, Mr. Shaw. How¬ 
ever, 1 shall lei you see what I’ll do, 
and that very slvortly.’ 

“ An’ mail’ nor that, he has gien 
Aunty Margaret a legal warning avv,iy 
frae her bit bouse an’ pendicle tliat 
her brotlicr-in-law settled her in for 
life, foreby five bunder inerks off the 
estate, whilk he’ll no pay a cojiper of, 
but has gien her a charge o’ horning 
for what she has received.” 

“ The body’s surely gaen mad wi’ 
his grand success in roguery. I declare 
he’s just going about like an evil spirit 
frae the pit, doin’ a’the mischief lie can. 
I wish I had pu’d out his thrapple when 
I had the cliance, an’right on my side.” 

“ I wish ye had, for ye cou’dna hae 
done the country sue good a turn. ]5nt 
I heard aqne< r piece o’ news tlic tither 
night, yet darena bid ye heliove’t; for 
I got it frae.lohn Gordon, the drunken 
change-house keeper, ye ken, an’ I fear 
it is ower good to be true. But ye 
shall hae’t as 1 had it. .lolin comes in, 
ye see, gayan drunk, as he’s always, 
an’ he says, * Maysie, ye auld jaud 
that ye are, ye mauii lend me twa 
bottles o’ wliisky for a day or twa.’ 

“ ‘ Na, fiend be i’ my fingers then, 
John,’ says I; ‘ for, when I lend ye 
whisky, ye jiay me back in stuff that’s 


no sfte good as my bottle washifig. 
Down wi’your dust, or gang wantin’ 
your whisky.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, ye auld gawd glyde!’ said 
be, ‘ ye ken if I had had the siller I 
wadna hae offered to borrow; but there 
arc three king’s messengers come in, 
an.' I dinna like to pit them away, an’ 
1 maun Ir.ie drink to them.’ 

“ ‘ His presence be about us, John !’ 
says I, ‘ what can the king’s messengers 
be seeking here ? 1 own an’ do declare, 
man, ye hae gart my heart loup to my 
mouth.’ 

“ ‘ Aha, lucky I there’s things gaun 
on, an’ that gayan secretly too, that ye 
ken nacthiiig about. But, if ye’ll gie 
me a dram, I’ll tell ye something that 
will make ye fidgin fain. Ay, woman, 
it will gar ye dance round an’ round 
that counter, au’ snap your fingers. 
Give me the dram, will ye i* 

“ ‘ Ye ken weel, .lohn, that I never 
grudge you a dram wlien I think ye 
stand in need o’t; but, really, ye hae 
gotten ower niiickle the night already.' 

“ ‘ Weel, weel, then, I’ll lake liame 
niy secret to the king’s messengers 
again ; an’ if ye winna lend me tlie 
whisky, I ken wliere I can get it. If 
ye lose me, ye lose ane o’ your best 
customers, ve auld rowdess. Outwi’ 
the dram, will ye ? Ay, that’s like 
yoiirsel now. bill’t to the brim — 
diniia be fear’d. Here’s good health 
t’ye, ye auld devil, an’ iiinckle luck !’ 
An’ wi’ that .fohn touts off the great 
glassfu’ o’ whisky. 

“ ‘ Now, John,’ says T, ‘ I hae im¬ 
plemented my part o’ the bargain; 
now for yours. Tell me a’ that ye 
ken about the errand o’ the king’s 
messengers.’ 

“ ‘ Na, no agj^ord,’ says he, ‘ unless 
ye gie me another dram.’ 

“ ‘ Dear, man, if I wad gie yc 
another dram like that, ye coudna 
speak a word, let be telling me a story ; 
but I shall gie you ane some day, when 
ye stand niair in need o’l.’ 

“ ‘ Na, no ae single word, till I get 
another dram.' 

“ ‘ Weel, here is the dram,’ said I, 
filling it up, and setting it down on the 
shelve behind me; ‘ but, till aince you 
tell me out your story about the officers, 
not a drop of it you taste.’ 

“ .lolin looked at the spirits with 
an eye that 1 saw, if his life depended 
on the secret, out it wad hae come. 
‘ VV'eel, ye auld curst kerlin, gin it 
maun be sae, it maun be sae. Then 
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ye maun ken tliat there’s a great offioer, 
a commander-in-chief, or something, 
cornin’ harae frae the Indies to claim 
Hollinshavv, an’ kick Jacob Evans out, 
wi’ his head foremost. What think ye 
o’ that, aiild bellicat? That’s a piece 
o’ news for ye ! He, I>e, he ! The 
body that is kicking every body gut, 
an’ cheatin’ every body, to be turned 
out himsel I It's quite grand. Gie 
me by tlie dram, will ye ?’ 

“ ‘ But, John, what about the king’s 
messengers ?—ye hae never said a word 
about them.’ 

“ ‘ Whisht ! for gudeness sake, 
whisht!’ and then, whispering in my 
ear over the counter, he added, ‘ Thgy 
liae been sent out here by the king an’ 
his lords o’ session, to take infethrnent 
o’ the hind in this great East Indian 
princij's name, l.snu that perfect as¬ 
surance dial iny news are true V 

“ ‘ IJae, tliere’s your dram, John,’ 
says I ; ‘ an’ gin your news he true, 
come in an’ I’ll gie you ane ilka day 
this mouth when ye’re thirsty; an’ 
there's llie twa bottles o’ wliisky to 
the king’s officers. I’m only fear’d, 
John, that ye hae been tellin’ me a 
jiarcel o’ lees, for tlie sake o’ the spirits.’ 
John lookit unco queer, like ane wha 
is rather caught in an ill turn ; an’ 
what to mak o’ him an’ Ins story I 
dinna ken. lie was drunk, to be sure; 
i)ut when I said sac to him, be leugh, 
and said, ‘ Just a flam, auld lucky; 
yc’ri! ta’eii inan’ away he went, 
wi’ his wliisky aneath his twa arms, 
laughin’. For a’ that, I lliink there is 
some truth in the story ; but fearing he 
had gaen ower far, he wantit to retract: 
for the kict is, that there was three men 
o’ the law there, an’ executing some 
business wi’ great secrecy, wliich took 
them to his c[uiet mean house a’ the 
night.” ^ 

The two dames now adjourned to 
the parlour to their tea, but still the 
chat went on. 

“ Mis. M4’ee, that is the best piece 
o’ news that I ever heard in a’ ray life,” 
said she of the Black Ram. “ An’ I 
think there will be some truth in it; 
for that very night, when it was late, 
wha s'nould come rambling in here but 
auld Gabriel, the auld laird’s groom. 
He was drunk, indeed ; but when he 
came into our kitchen, he threw off 
his coal an’ his waistcoat, an’ danced 
an’ sang till he fell down. I hae a 
kind o’ respect for the honest fellow. 
Ye ken what the country says about 
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an’ me, but lliat’s a* nonsense; 
never marry—at least I think sae. 
Bat I comes to him, an’ raised lam up 
by the hand. ‘ What’s the matter w’ye, 
Gabriel ?’ says I; ‘Are ye gane wud ?’ 

“ ‘ Na, ma dear Mrs. Baby,’ says he, 
‘ I’m na gaen wud ; but I hae seen a 
ghaist.’ 

“ ‘ A ghaist, ye gomeral ? An* is that 
an object to gar ane dance an’ sing till 
tliey fa’ down ? VVha’s ghaist was it 
that ye .saw V 

“ ‘ The ghaist o’ our laird, mem; 
no the auld laird, but the young ane. 
Whisht, whisht I’ Au’ then he pointit 
at his arm, -au’ .shook Ids head, an’ 
bang’d up again, an’ caper’d ■ round 
the flooj-, .dancipg an’ syiging wi’ % 
most obslreporous voice — 

‘ Hoy, the 'J'lirnors ! the I'uriiers ! 

An’ lioy, tlie'I'ui'iiers for ever ! 

The'I'uniers sliall j'ct hue tlieir ain. 

An' leave us nor bother us never !’ 

An’ tlicro ho sung ‘ The Turners 1’ till 
all the people of the house gathered 
around him; and I was obliged to 
take Idm into the bar, stripped as he 
was, an’ lock it; an’ the insolent rascal, 
as soon as he got me ilici-e, he pushed 
rne up to a corner an’kissed me. I’oor 
fellow, he was tipsy — but he is a very 
honest fellow ; and I could get no more 
out of him, though I promised him that 
which 1 never mean to perform.” 

“ There is soinetlung a-brewing, 
Mrs. Baby, I own an’ do declare, 
as sure as I’m sprcadiii’ this shive o’ 
bread wi’ your lionny flutlier-govvan 
butter. But that's ae comfort, what¬ 
ever change takes place, it cannn be 
iiae wavir wi’ us ; for we are under sic 
a tyrant as never was born — a dirty, 
upstart, cheating body I I hope you 
will get your soom jiaid you.” 

“ Ay, 1 hae him safe for principal 
an’ interest, an’hae the sherra’s rlecreet 
for it. But as for Gabriel, poor fellow, 
the auld laird settled an annuity on 
him for life ; but, ye see, a’ things gaed 
to sixes an’ .sevens under the block¬ 
heads wha succeeded ; sae that I fear, 
gin 1 war to take him, whilk I dinna 
intend to do, I fear be waid bring but 
siTia’ support to the Black Ram. Now 
tell me this, Maysie : ye hae tried baith 
stales, whether is a single life or a 
married life the best ?” 

“ I hae had but twa gudemen, Mrs. 
Baby — stout, rackle chaps, baith o’ 
them; but it was me that keepit the 
house aboon baitb llieir heads. An’ 
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y«t, though I ken that I am better, 
wiUiout a htusband, as far as profit 
ganga, yet 1 own an’ do declare, if 1 
ot the offer of a third ane the morn, 
wad snap at him.” 

The conversation of the two carlings 
now naturally fell into details which, 
though of great moment, and would 
be deeply interesting to some, yet for 
fear of the caprice of luiman nature, 
which is disposed to find most faults 
with what it likes best, 1 must pass it 
over, and proceed with the regular 
history of the Turners. 

Chap. IV. 

There was one day, about the end 
jf August,^that there was a jnan came 
in to Aunty Margaret" a kind'Sf mu¬ 
latto, or rather half-cast, and he asks, 
in a very civil manner, if she could 
take him as a boarder, as he wished 
retirement, and had been long in a 
foreign climate, and felt himself in 
precarious health. He did not much 
care about the coudltious, be said, as 
be had plenty of money—all that he 
wanted was quiet and retirement and 
plain diet. Aunty Margaret said, that 
perhaps the taking in of a halt blacka¬ 
moor as an only lodger, a man about 
the same age witli herself, would nitlier 
look curious in the eyes of the world ; 
she would recommend him rather to 
lake up Ins lodgings with her daughter 
Margaret, who was married on the 
pansli-schoolmasler, and had plenty 
of rooms for Ijoarders, several of which 
were unoeciijiiod. He lost no lime in 
posting od'to till! domiiiie’,s, which was 
about two miles di.slauf, in the heart 
of the village, and a.sked the nii.stress 
of the liouse if she could accommodate 
him witii a dtliiiig-room, parloiu, ami 
bed-room, for a season ? No, she could 
not. Mrs. Bell was then a handsome 
young lady, about twenty-two, with 
two little cliuhby boys, llie one in her 
arms, the other at her knee, lie took 
them both on his knee, and kissed and 
caressed them; and tlie little iiii|)S, 
instead of being afraid of the blacka¬ 
moor, clung to him ; and Mrs. Bell, 
to her astonishment, saw the tears 
trickling from his eyes as lie embraced 
tbem. 

The stranger went back to Silvrrburii 
Brae that same niglit, and told Aunty 
Margaret tlial her daughter could not 
take him in, and that he mu.st insist 
on being her boarder, on whatever 
conditions; for that he liked the place, 
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and like(l her, and had some liopes 
that they should be long in parting. 

Aunty Margaret said tbal she never, 
had taken in any boarders, and never 
intended doing so; but that he was 
most welcome to remain with her for 
a few days, or weeks, until he could 
fmd a proper lodging-house, and it 
should cost him nothing. The blacka¬ 
moor wiped his eyes, and thankfully 
accepted the invitation. But that very 
night, at tea. Aunty Margaret says to 
him, “ I wonder very much how you, 
being a foreigner, should speak the 
English, or rather the Scottish language, 
so well, so that 1 understand every word 
you say. Pray, where did you serve?” 

*“ In Hyderabad, in tlie East Indies.” 

“ In Hyderabad, in the East Indies ? 
What regiment, if you please ?” 

“ In the 8th, or St. George’s light 
cavalry.” 

Aunty Margaret set down her cup 
and looked intensely at the stranger; 
but her breath seemed to cut, and it 
was long before she could speak again. 
At length slie put on her spectacles, 
on pretence of looking for something, 
and then she raised her face and looked 
at him through the spectacles; but still 
she hud not power to ask any questions, 
imlil iif.ir the lime of going to bed, 
when she did venture to ask him if he 
knew one William Turner, a lieutenant 
in lhal regiment. Tlie stranger said 
he knew him well, and was much in¬ 
terested in him ; but he was taken pri¬ 
soner at tlie great battle of Berar, arid 
carried wiili others into the Nizam's 
country, where they had been closely 
confined in a dungeon, till very lately 
that a remnant of them had been re¬ 
deemed by treaty, of which number 
William Turner was one; and he, after 
receiving arrears of paymeul for thir¬ 
teen years, was allowed to return home 
on full pay, on account of his great 
suflerings. He now bore the rank of 
ca])lain, had lately returned to Scot¬ 
land, and was this night kneeling at 
his beloved mother’s knee. “ Have 
imprisonment and a burning clime so 
changed me, that my mother does not 
know her only son ?” 

Mrs. Turner was one who had the 
complete mastery over her feelings; 
and perceiving at once the necessity 
for keeping tliis great discovery a secret 
for some time, to prevent the machina¬ 
tions of a wretch who neither feared 
God nor regarded man, she neither 
screamed nor fainted, but shed abund- 
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ance of tears in silence over her beloved 
William. No meeting could be more 
tender; but, in the midst of their 
congratulations, who should arrive but 
Mrs. Bell. She felt interested in the 
sunburnt stranger; and no sooner had 
he left the house than she fell into 
deep thought, so deep that it distref-ed 
her; and for several hours, when spoke 
to, she could not return an answer. 
She was certain she had seen the 
stranger before, and .thought it was in 
the West Indies, when she was young. 
At length her eyes began to beam with 
joy, and her heart to palpitate; and 
she said to her husband, “ William, 
I could wager the kingdom to a crown 
piece that yon sunburnt stranger is my 
brother.” 

“ Dearest Margaret, that is impos¬ 
sible, and so much Asiatic blood in 
him.” 

“ Not a drop 1 The darkness of his 
hue proceeds from his having roasted 
so long in a torrid clime, and, more¬ 
over, he was dark of complexion from 
his childhood. 1 know every turn of 
his features, on proper recollection; 
and yet it is strange liow old he looks. 
Take notice of the children, for I must 
follow him.” Which she did, and found 
him kneeling at his mother’s knee ; 
w])ere she kneeled beside him, em¬ 
braced him, and wept for joy. 

This discovery was a great release; 
for old Evans had every thing prepared 
and in readiness to turn out Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner, and Mr. Hell, her son-in-law, and 
wreaking mischief on many others on 
the estate beside these, llis malice 
seemed to increase with his power 
of doing mischief; but he was pre¬ 
paring himself for an unregretted fall. 
Captain Turner’s identity was com¬ 
plete : the register of his and his sister’s 
birth in the West Indies, and letters 
from his colonel and comrnander-iti- 
chief, stating the period of Iris services. 
And it was a lucky thing for him tliat 
he had visited his uncle, for several of 
tlie old servants made oath to his iden¬ 
tity ; and Gabriel, with exultation in 
his looks, caused the captain to cast 
off his coat, and shewed the wounds 
in his arm when stabbed by his cousin 
with the hayfork. Every thing being 
thus self-evident, the old miserable 
attorney, although for some time led 
to suspect that some mischief was a- 
brewing against him, never could divine 
what it was, till it was called at the 


church-door that the true proprietor of 
Uollinshaw had arrived to take pos¬ 
session of his patrimonial estate ; and 
all who held not their leases or feus of 
him behoved to appear and produce 
their rights; and such as did not would 
be driven from the estate. Jacob Evans, 
and his clerk Mungo, rode night and 
day, consulting with lawyers ; but the 
tables were turned, and not a hole left 
whereby he could manage to get in a 
finger. Daft Andrew’s bills and bonds 
were of no avail, for he never had been 
laird, but merely an interloper while 
the true heir was living; and it so 
happened that, the very day on which 
Evans had set to turn out Mrs. Turner 
from !««■ habitasion, she •and her son 
turned him out of the mansion-house 
of Uollinshaw. He tried every method 
to warp the law in his own favour, 
all without effect; and .at length the 
captain compromi.sed the matter him¬ 
self, by prortering to pay the other all 
that he could prove to have been his 
own, or earned in an honest way of 
business; but not a farthing of what 
had been made from the estate during 
the time he had beet^factor and agent 
for an intruder and an idiot. Jacob 
was glad to grasp at the offer, as the 
captain told him that, in case of refusal, 
he would make him forthcoming for all 
the bygone rents. 

.Tacob Evans soon after died, it wa.s 
thought of a broken heart for the loss 
of the grand property, and his bills and 
bonds for 30,0001 .; but had he even 
retained it, he had neither child, 
nephew, nor niece, to leave it to. 
What strange, inconsistent beings we 
are ! for always the less need of money 
we have to leave belun^j^s, the more 
anxious we are to attain it; which 
seems to be a part punishment of the 
avaricious man’s sins. Captain Turner 
seems to have had a little of the spirit 
of retaliation in him ; for he instituted 
a suit against the Ilev. Mr. Dnntbook, 
for behaviour of the most immoral and 
revolting kind, and got him turned out 
of his parish church, retaining the third 
of the stipend for life; and in the 
church he established his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Bell, who is reported to have 
been a good and amiable divine, though 
not very brilliant. His son, William 
Bell Turner, is the proprietor of Hoi- 
linshaw at this day ; and this is all f 
have to relate of the family of the 
Turners. 
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As this is, on all hands, admitted to]}e, 
if cot actually “ a crisis,” something^ 
very like it, it may not be inopportune 
to examine, for.a moment, the way in 
which the “ best possible public in¬ 
structors” are marshalled—what, in 
this respect, is the relative strength of 
parties ; in other words, the influence 
exercised by the daily press on the 
public mind. In attempting a hasty 
estimate of this, we shall make no 
allusion to the known or suspected 
proprietors, editors, or writers, in the 
papers treated of,—an announcement 
which maj ‘possibly *displ£rdsa those 
who delight “ to season their fire-side 
with ptr.wn«/talk.” This we can't help. 
Hut, inasmuch as the parties just al¬ 
luded to are not “ before the court,” 
we extend to them the consideration 
whicli we claim for ourselves, namely, 
an abstinence from assertions which 
it is impossible to substantiate. As to 
allusions, we never condescend to that 
sneaking style of composition ; being, 
on the contrary, distinguished by an 
amiable candour, which has been im¬ 
mortally characterised by the Duke of 
Wellington in these two words, “ no 
mistake.” 

We have one preliminary remark to 
make, of a very gratifying nature to 
the readers of Fiiaser’s Macjazini;. 
It is, that the balance of newspaper 
power is incontestably in favour of the 
Conservative party. The views and 
principle.s of the papers in this interest 
are very naturally matter of dispute in 
many quarters; but no one, having 
any claims t^discrimination, can, we 
should imagine, deny that in informa¬ 
tion, energy, eloquence, wit, humour- 
all the qualities, in fine, which impart 
an interest and a charm to public writ¬ 
ing— the Conservative papers leave 
their opponents immeasurably behind. 
We merely slate this as a fact, of which 
every man, who pleases to give himself 
the trouble of comparison, may satisfy 
himself any day in the week. As we 
said before, this fact does not affect 
the merits of the questions discussed ; 
it relates only to the mode of discuss¬ 
ing them. And we cannot but congra¬ 
tulate our readers, that this intellectual 
superiority distinguishes the right 
side.” Thsd it does so is highly for¬ 
tunate; for never was the necessity 
for great and combined abilities more 


urgent than at this juncture, when no 
man can tell what new orders the- 
prime minister may receive from his 
premier—what new sacrifice may be 
claiimed to appease for a moment, and 
but for a moment, the ravenous maw 
of an insatiable demagogue. 

First on the list of daily papers 
stands, of course,, 

THE TIMES. 

A friend of ours has remarked of tlie 
late Lord Ca.stlereagh, that, in all the 
caricatures of his day, the noble lord, 
however quizzically represented, always 
looked like a gentleman. This charac¬ 
teristic was necessary to the preserva¬ 
tion of any resemblance, however slight. 
So, of the Times, we may say that how, 
and for whatsoever, abused and vilified, 
the eminent talents engaged in it are 
til ways acknowledged. Even the very 
nicknames given to it are all indicative 
of the power of that journal. Such 
designations as the “Thunderer” sug¬ 
gest, to him who hears or reads them, 
other ideas than those of ridicule. It 
is felt to be, as it unquestionably is, 
the leading journal id'Europe. Many 
years ago the Edinburgh Revieto, at a 
time when Hrougham, .lefferey, Macau¬ 
lay, and others, wrote essays for it, 
put forth a criticism on the press of 
the day, in which a sort of attack was 
made on the 'Times, to tlie effect that 
it was ever “ strong upon the stronger 
side,” and all the le.st of it. What has 
since occurred ? .leff'ery and Hrougham 
have been made lords, and Macaulay 
has become a great man ; the “ strong 
side”—the Whig side—has had all 
sorts of fine things to dispose of; but 
the Times has been “ strong” against 
this side. And, to say the truth, it has 
not only had the giant’s strength, but it 
has used it like a giant. It is, beyond 
question, the most formidable foe the 
Whigs and Radicals have to contend 
with. Other journals, whatever their 
merits, have none of them, for an equal 
length of time, had so strong and com¬ 
manding a hold on the public mind as 
the Times. In “ the court, the camp, 
the city, and the grove,” wherever you 
may find yourself, a sight of tlie Times 
newspaper is, among men, an indis¬ 
pensable necessary oHife. In the city, 
this is especially observable. That part 
of the paper called the “ city article ” 
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is conned us u inatler oi duly by mer¬ 
chants, stockbrokers, and speculators 
of every shade. You will hardly get a 
decided answer from any one of them 
till he has .seen the Times. Is it not 
the same in politics ? Be a man’s 
opinions what they may on a question, 
he must see what the Times has to/say 
upon it. The “ leader” is law with 
one class; and with the other it is a 
production which must be read, in 
order that the best possible answer 
may be given to it. This, in general, 
amounts to nothing more than contra¬ 
diction : for the “ Thunderer ” never 
fulminates till he has argued. Having 
once done this —having made out his 
case—he revels in the consciousness 
of power, and pours peal after peal on 
his terrified antagonists, till they cower 
prostrate on the field. On recovering 
their self-possession, they fire a few 
shots, and strut off in a very amusing 
style of self-satisfied valour; which, of 
course, no one thinks it necessary to 
disturb. 

The position at present occupied by 
the leading journal is conclusive as to 
its extraordinary power. Nothing else 
could have maintained it against that 
furious storm raised by the Whigs and 
Radicals, when the Times declined to 
countenance, first the pranks of Lord 
Brougham, and subsequently the pro¬ 
fligacy of the present patch-work ad¬ 
ministration. The discussions on the 
Reform-bill had given abundant evi¬ 
dence of the value to be attached to 
the talents and influence of the Times. 
And a blank day it was for the Whigs, 
when they saw that this journal was 
too thoroughly English in spirit and 
character to aid or abet, or, indeed, 
to tolerate, the transference of the great 
powers of the state into the hands of 
the Irish agitator. The Whigs well 
knew that a large and most important 
class of the community, who had .sup¬ 
ported the “ Reform-bill ” as a “ final 
measure,” and not as the ” first of a 
series of organic changes,” were ready 
to follow any able leader who might 
oppose the movement. They also knew 
that the Times would be, of all leaders, 
the most influential for this class. And 
so, in fact, it proved. Look at the 
situation of parties now, as contrasted 
with what it was when the Times with¬ 
drew its support from the Whigs. The 
Conservative ranks are swelled by all 
those who, but for the decision, energy, 
and patriotism of the leading journal. 


would, in all probability, have remained 
passive, refusing to surrender to the 
Radicals, and unwilling, from old pre¬ 
judices and associations, to join the 
Tories. At that critical juncture in 
the popular feeling, the Times, in fer¬ 
vid and powerful appeals, called on 
every Englishman, who was true to 
the king and the constitution in church 
and state, to foi^et all past animosities, 
all minor points of difference, and to 
sifpport the crown in its efforts to save 
our common country. The appeal was 
responded to with enthusiasm. Con¬ 
servative associations have since mul¬ 
tiplied in the metropolis and through¬ 
out the country ; and we now see 
Lord fitahley atid Sir Jantes Graham 
cordially co-operating with Sir Robert 
Peel. We are aware that tliis is not 
all attributable to this one journal; 
nor are we ignorant or regardless of 
the great services performed by other 
portions of the Conservative press. 
All we wish to urge is, that the 
decided line adopted by the Times, 
fixed the wavering at a most import¬ 
ant moment, and gave adequate and 
encouraging expression to a widely 
spreading feeling of Conservatism 
among those who had supported the 
Reform-bill as an absolute and final 
settlement of a great public question. 

That this public-spirited act of tlie 
Times, misrepresented as it was by the 
enraged faction thus abandoned, may 
have had a momentary effect on its 
circulation, is possible. If any such 
effect was produced, it has by this 
time, we are confident, ceased to exist. 
Apart from the merits of the journal, 
and the patriotic motives of the act, 
there was a boldness sibout it which 
the British people never fail to estimate. 
Courage, in all its forms of resolute 
effort, is a favourite quality amongst us. 
We all feel that 

" A high guerdon waits on minds that 
dare ”— 

and there can be no danger of any per¬ 
manent injury to the Times from the 
spluttering vilification of the palsied 
pens that have been raised against it, 
for advocating the English party. For 
this is the true name of the (Conser¬ 
vative party. All the nicknames that 
the flagging intellects of the minis¬ 
terialists can invent cannot alter the 
fact, that the very life and soul of the 
Conservative party is the determina¬ 
tion to uphold the constitution of Eng- 
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land against the demagogue of Ireland. 
This, then, is the English party — a 
party to which the leading journal, 
we are happy to *ay, belongs, gnd 
which is fully sensible of the import¬ 
ance of such vigorous co-operation. 

THE MOBHIMC CHRONICLE. 

This is the chief organ of the go¬ 
vernment. In zeal it is second to no 

E in London ; but in method, ta- 
aptitude, power, and elegante 
of composition, it is not to be named 
in the same day with its chief anta¬ 
gonist. It is thoroughly devoted to its 
party; but no longer posstfssed oftliosei' 
claims on public attention wliich dis« 
tinguished Us* palmy d«y.s in' th? time 
of Perry and the youth of Moore. In¬ 
deed, it seems to have grown more 
feeble and inefficient in proportion to 
the exigencies of its situation. It is 
understood to be in wealthy hands; 
but timt, as we said at the outset, is 
beyond our- present inquiry. We 
merely allmle to the circumstance as 
indicative of tiie low rate of power 
in the party generally, when tlie princi¬ 
pal ministerial organ, able to hold out 
the ordinary inducements, is unable to 
obtain the services of ordinary talents. 
A practised eye cannot but observe in 
this paper almost daily evidence of that 
want of the “ hand to execute,” without 
which a strong cause is injured, and a 
weak cause must of necessity fail. 
You perceive the points the writers in¬ 
tend to make,— you know what they 
would be at,— and you almost feel 
disposed to prop their hobbling de¬ 
crepitude. Kefening, we presume, to 
them former files from litne to time, 
they are disposed to try the facetious 
style, once so effective in the Chronicle; 
but nothing can be less amusing than 
these attempts. Look, for instance, at 
the “ squibs” in this paper—a kind of 
composition which, from the latitude 
of personal remark permitted in it,and 
the very nature of ilie subjects treated 
of, it were, one would imagine, impos¬ 
sible to render utterly dull and devoid 
of any interest or point whatever. Y'et 
this the poet ol the Chronicle contrives 
to do, and more. In half-a-dozen 
stanzas you are sure of having four 
which cannot be read aloud, from the 
baiting nature of the versification. Now 
this is really inexcusable, and we should 
imagine most injudicious in any public 
print. If people have th# will, without 
tlje power, to be prodigiously severe, 


why don’t they adhere to the safe and 
level fiats of prose, and abstain from 
hanging the tatters of their imbecility 
along the lofty heights of rhyme? But 
we presume the ruling powers of the 
Chronicle know their own affairs best. 
Certain it is, that nothing but a strong 
senile of the importance of such “ things 
in prose and verse” as we see in this 
paper, could induce any one to give 
tliem insertion. Perhaps the Chronicle 
finds it necessary to write down to its 
readers. If so, we can only lament the 
necessity. 

It is a sad instance of that indolent 
temperament which neutralises the most 
shining talents, to find the very ex¬ 
perienced squib-writer l.ord Palmer¬ 
ston, and his brother lords in politics 
and literature, J. Russell and Morpeth, 
refusing to give a tuneful note or so to 
file “ leading organ ” of their govern¬ 
ment. How npfiropriately would a 
squib entitled “ Don Carlos” come 
from Lord John, already so famously 
associated with that Spanish title by a 
tragedy, which, unread to this hour, 
preserves a virgin freshness in its ve¬ 
nerable oblivion for any amorous anti¬ 
quary who may be “ i’ the vein!” 
And who could say more softly sweet 
and tenderly sentimental things on the 
general question than the noble foreign 
secretary, who, by the way, should he 
wish to particularise, might perpetrate 
most pathetically on the loss recently 
sustained by Queen Christine in the 
death of Mr. Munoz. As to I/srd Mor¬ 
peth, though he has intimated to one 
of the most fascinating women in Eng¬ 
land that he can’t well write for An¬ 
nuals so long as Lord Mulgrave bores 
him about business, still, it could not 
cost him much additional ttouble were 
he to “ Chronicle" his “ small beer,” 
and lend his “ countenance” (I) for the 
public entertainment. But we fear 
there is no hope. Palmerston pouts 
at the probable downfal of Mendizabal; 
Lord John Russell is inconsolable for 
the loss of his cousin-german, the 
chimpanzee; and Lord Morpeth is en¬ 
gaged in the superfluous labour of 
“ making mouths" at the want of tem¬ 
per evinced in the “ blowing up.” just 
given to King William’s statue by the 
whole-hog-Liberals of Dublin. So the 
Chronick must e’en shift for itself. 

THE MORNING POST. 

This is eminently the fashionable 
paper, and as such enjoys an influence 
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more distinguished than any attainable 
by political exertion. Not that there 
is any deficiency in this latter respect. 
The Post is always ready for duty, the 
unflinching advocate of the party to 
which it belongs. It was so through 
the one great struggle which this gene¬ 
ration has undergone,—it will doubt^ss 
continue so in that which, to all ap¬ 
pearance, we have yet to undergo. 
What we meant by saying that, as the 
Jasbionuble paper, it possessed the most 
enviable influence, was simply this,— 
that it is the “ Pel of the Petticoats,” 
the darling of the boudoir, the oracle of 
the drawing-room, and the soft re¬ 
corder of ball-room beauties and courtly 
presentations. Were the subject on 
which we are now writing to be sub¬ 
mitted to the decision of Alinack’s, or 
any other fashionable congregation of 
female beauty, who can doubt the na¬ 
ture of the decision to which that fas¬ 
cinating court would come i The fair 
umpires would indubitably declare 
that all the other papers were so stupid, 
and so full of those “ horrid politics,” 
that they were not to be thought of; 
but the Vast! a general order would 
be issued requiring all loyal ladies, as 
they valued their own charms, to be 
every morning each “ at her Post," —a 
pun which we make merely to show 
that we can be as silly as our enemies 
sometimes, however we may fall short 
of them in sheer stupidity. To re¬ 
turn. The high favour in which tlie 
Post stands in the bowers of ladyhood 
is w’ell deserved by that journal. In 
all matters interesting to the female 
world of fashion this paper has always 
the best information, which it employs 
in a discreet manner, imparting just as 
much of private aflairs as the public 
ought to know, and no more. Parties, 
— that great business of the season,— 
balls, concerts, public amusements of 
every kind,—in fine, 

“All thoughts, all passions, all delipjhts, 
Whatever stirs [the female] frame,’ 

find in the Post their first announce¬ 
ment and most graceful commenda¬ 
tion. And oh, the delightful columns 
of contemporaneous history presented 
by this paper on the morning after Her 
Majesty’s drawing-room ! Not only to 
that select circle who are privileged to 
approach the throne on such occ.asions, 
but equally, and even more so, to. 
those who never can enjoy that privi¬ 
lege, is this record a subject of the 


liveliest interest. By the aid of a 
vivid imagination, the fair readers 
have the brilliant scene present to 
thepj,— the naines^and dresses of the 
distinguished actresses are before their 
eyes,— and, without much difficulty, 
they dream the rest. Half-a-dozen 
mad-cap sisters scrambling for the first 
peep at the Post on such a morning is 
the most amusing romp in the world. 
It generally ends in a compromise, as 
most contests now-a-days do. One 
holds the paper, and the others, cluster¬ 
ing round, fall “ to such perusal of its 
face” as might put a less pure-minded 
^publication cut of countenance. Are 
v^e not right in calling this an enviable 
influeiioe? So^exhilarataido we fe<il 
by the very thought of it, that we must 
have another pun. It is, that the Post 
is in imminent danger of perishing by 
fire, because it is continually passing 
tbrougb the most taper fingers in the 
kingdom. “ Motley’s your only wear.” 

THE Mor.NiNc; herald. 

In politics this paper is Conserva¬ 
tive, having, like the Times, refused 
to join the rough-shod ride called “the 
Movement.” It enjoys a very exten¬ 
sive circulation,— more, we believe, 
from the variety of its matter, and the 
moderation of its tone,-than from any 
party considerations. On some ques¬ 
tions it has bigbly distinguished itself, 
—such as criminal punishments, the 
poor-laws, and more recently the Pal¬ 
merston policy in the Peninsula.. On 
all these questions its views are of a 
comprehensive and liberal character, 
and marked by perfect sincerity and 
love of truth. This latter quality has 
recently caused umbrage to the foreign 
secretary, who, it is to be presumed, 
gave a hint to Mendizabal that he 
might outrage a British subject with 
impunity, should the latter be too scru¬ 
pulous in the veracity of his communi¬ 
cations home. Accordingly, the Span¬ 
ish minister sent the Madrid corre.s- 
pondent of the Morning Herald on his 
travels. The proprietors of the paper 
behaved with great spirit on the occa¬ 
sion ; and we shall take good care to 
remember their suggestion, should 
things take such a turn in Spain to 
cast Mendizabal again upon our hos¬ 
pitable shores. We shall, as suggested 
by the Morning Herald, take the li¬ 
berty of asking lliat eminent conslitu- 
tion-mongei^ what sort of hospitality 
he shewed to our countryman wlien 
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it^fV’upting the discharge of his du- 
tiei^ merely because he discharged 
them honourably ? He miglit, we are 
toldy have remained, if he had left off 
“ embamtssing the government.” Em¬ 
barrassing his grandmother! Really, 
when the personal liberty of a British 
subject is at stake, it is too much to 
meet us with a musty and unmeaning 
phrase. The gentleman in question 
was commissioned by the Moiming 
Herald to send home a true and faith¬ 
ful account of the political condition of 
Spain,— that is, of the state and pro¬ 
spects of parties, and also of the state 
and pros^cts of the civil war. It is 
very likely that, on the faith of the ge- 
i^eral accut;^qy of the foreign* ipforma- 
tion in this paper, and of the high mo¬ 
ral character it enjoys, many of its 
readers may have been guided in their 
commercial transactions by the com¬ 
munications of the correspondent in 
(juestion. Be this as it may, he was 
sent out to discharge a distinct duty, 
and not to do the bidding of Mendiza- 
bal, or of any oilier minister whatever. 
He was sent to tell the truth, and he 
told it. Alendizabal, anxious to Innn- 
bug Europe, or, perhaps, solicitous 
about “ Spanish,” found this would 
not do. It “ embarrassed the govern¬ 
ment.” And,unless the correspondent 
desisted—that is, unless lie either falsi¬ 
fied, or withheld, fads in his coinmuni- 
calions—lie must pack ofl’. The gen¬ 
tleman, of course, treated ilie alternali ve 
vvitli scorn, and left Madrid. “ Obey, 
and remain; disobey, and depart 1” 
said the Chinese to the “ Barbarian 
Eye,” Lord Napier. “ Lie, and re¬ 
main; tell truth, and depart!” said 
Mendizabal to tlie correspondent of the 
Morning Herald. “ There are no 
two ways.” What a capital mandarin 
Mendizabal would make! We recom¬ 
mend him to try a trip to China, when 
Carlos is enthroned at Madrid. 

It is no bad illustration of the utter 
absence of all cliance of propitiating 
furious partisans, to observe the way in 
which die moderation of the Herald is 
spoken of by the ministerial press. 
The Tiwc.v,vigorous,impassioned,bold, 
and eloquent, is called the “ Tliuti- 
deier.” The Herald, calm, consider¬ 
ate,and reflective, is called the “Grand¬ 
mother !” How difficult it is to please 
a querulous partisan! 

As we have already said, the Herald 
has a very extensive circuUilion,—se¬ 
cond, we beheve, to ifone but the 
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Times. ,We can sincerely say that the 
more widely it circulates the better for 
society,—inculcating, as it does, sound 
principles of constitutional freedom ; 
and by its courteous lone and spirit 
soothing, as far as may be, the asperi¬ 
ties of political conflict. 

^ THE STANDARD. 

This is in the true sense of the word 
the high-church paper. It advocates 
the highest interests—those of the 
church—with untiring energy, unrival¬ 
led skill, and incomparable power. By 
these features it has been distinguished 
from the commencement of its consist¬ 
ent career to the present moment. And 
its consideration among enlightened 
Protestants is commensurate with such 
distinguished merits. When the Duke 
of Wellington’s inauguration as chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford af¬ 
forded the undergraduates an oppoi- 
lunity for the display of their youthful 
enthusiasm, few of the names proposed 
elicited more rapturous clieere than 
tliat of “ the editor of the Standard,'' 

— a compliment which we remember 
was acknowledged on the following 
day in very toucliing and gentleman¬ 
like terms. The style of this paper is 
peculiar to itself, among tlie daily jour¬ 
nals. The Evaminer, some years ago, 
stated that the Standard, if it possessed 
no other merit, undoubtedly had that 
of accustoming its readers to the forms 
of reasoning. It certainly does possess 
this merit; but this is only one of many. 
Tire closeness of reasoning is not more 
remarkable than the profundity of 
tliought and feeling, tlie varied erudi¬ 
tion, and the elevated tone of moral 
energy by which its disquisitions stand 
distinguished. It is now the great, 
the only, Conservative evening paper, 

— its fellow labourer, the Albion, hav¬ 
ing, to use an electioneering phrase, 
“ resigned in favour” of the Slaiidurd. 
To no surer advocacy could the Con¬ 
servative interests be committed. 

While mentioning the Standard, we 
are reminded of one act, in particular, 
which ought not to pass unheeded. 
When the late Mr. Cobbett died, the 
melancholy event was noticed in the 
Standard — a journal every way op¬ 
posed to him in politics; and how 
was it noticed ? In one of the kindest 
and most horioumble tributes ever paid 
by one great intellect to the memory 
oi another. At the time, or shortly 
after it, we had the pleasure of quoting 
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a portion of the article in question, 
when ourselves engaged in considering 
the^ character of that extraordinary 
Englishman. These are touches which 
deserve to be commemorated, forming, 
as they do, a pleasing relief to the 
rancorous animosities customary in the 
strife of politics. / 

The circulation of the Standard 
must, we should imagine, be very 
great. One thing is certain, that it is 
an especially difficult thing to lay hold 
of it in clubs, taverns, reading-rooms, 
and other places of general resort. 
There are few better modes than this 
of coming to a sound conclusion on 
the subject of newspaper circulation.* 

• THE GLOBE. 

This is the evening organ of the go¬ 
vernment. It is ably conducted, but, 
under its present management, too apt 
to make its capabilities subservient to 
personal pique; as, for instance, the 
other day, in the case of Disraeli the 
Younger. It is well known that a 
most furious paper-war was carried 
on, some time ago, between Disraeli 
and the Globe; the former assuming 
that a particular individual was his 
hidden enemy in the paper, and pep¬ 
pering away accordingly in the Times, 
but giving his own signature. Whether 
Disraeli was right in his conjecture, or 
otherwise, we know not. But, whether 
or no, the Globe was reprehensible in 
associating his name with that of the 
member for Evesham, when noticing 
the unfortunate cause which that hon. 
member was so ill-judged as to bring 
into court. This we cannot but think 
an abuse of the privileges of a public 
writer. Disraeli htis only to mind what 
he is about, and it will, we think, take 
a better head than any connected with 
the Globe to do him injury. He is 
sure to come in; and, once on the 
floor of the House of Commons, if he 
doesn’t cowie.ouf, then are we no judges 
of the past, present, or future: for, 
assuredly, he has a “pa.ssionate and 
creative soul”—a quotation at which 
he will probably smile.* 

Some evil-disposed persons, wishful 
to injure the Globe, have set about a 
report, which, to say the truth, is very 
generally believed, viz. that Lord Pal¬ 
merston has a paramount influence 


over it. Sure it is, that tlie GioSe 
expresses a more continual admiration 
of the noble lord’s foreign policy than 
any^other paper in London. And, as 
will sometimes happen, when one per¬ 
son entertains an extravagant admira¬ 
tion for another, the very peculiarities 
of his lordship's manner seem to have 
been copied by the Globe. A certain 
air of faded dandyism distinguishes 
some of the articles on foreign affairs, 
much resembling fhe self-satisfied 
simper of the noble secretary himself. 
Altogether, however, the Globe is the 
best-mannered paper on the minis¬ 
terial side. * 

THE SPN AND THE TRUE SUN. 

• • • • • • 

We class these two papers together; 
because they both give what is called 
a general support to the government. 
This is the only point of resemblance. 
The Sun is in good circulation, and is 
celebrated for its expresses on occa¬ 
sion of any important debate. It does 
wonders in tins way. The paper is 
well conducted, abstaining from any 
very violent heals and animosities. It 
is true that it regards its opposite name¬ 
sake with no great affection ; but that is 
to be accounted for on grounds which, 
being wholly of a private nature, we 
shall not meddle with. 

The True Sun is an ultra Radical 
affair, and in no great circulation. It 
narrowly escaped success when under 
the energetic management of Mr. John 
Bell, who, but for the legal persecution 
of a “ liberal ” government, would now 
be in the enjoyment of the just reward 
of his enterprise and industry. How¬ 
ever, that’s a long story. Suffice it to 
say, that the glory of the True Sun went 
from it wholly when this gentleman 
abandoned it, and that it has not 
since regained the position to which 
his talents had raised it. 

THE COUllIEIl. 

“ Now, readers, stop your noses, all and 
some. 

For here’s a ton of midnight work to 
come! ” 

This paper has always had a nick¬ 
name of some kind, expressive of the 
contempt in which its cnaracter, intel¬ 
lectual and political, is held. Up to a 
short time back, it rejoiced in the title 


• Why was not Disraeli present at the Westminster Conservative dinner 1 No 
doubt he had a right to stay away if he chose ; but the sensation he recently created 
in the country justifies us in urging him to come forward on all fitting occasions. 
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of tfie ** crawling Courier;'* till, on a 
dwnge of hands, it was christened 
aoew the “ scratching Courier,” in 
eooseqnence, it is said, of its perpetual 
gtnibbing out every possible chance of 
a ministerial gift or job, great or small, 
for the Scotch Whigs, who have come 
up in such locust-swarms, that we may 
take to dear old England the poetic 
language of Cowper concerning tlie 
de&cement of another fair country ; 

n 

“ A race obscene, 

Spawn'd in the muddy beds of Nile, 
came forth, 

PoHutiug Egypt. Gardens, fields, and 
plains, 

Were covered with the pest. The streets 
<■ were'filled, *■ ' 

The croaking nuisance lurk’d in every 
nook. 

Nor palaces, nor even chambers, 'scaped. 
And the land stank — so num’rous was 
the fry.” 

Tliese gaunt expectants have their ap¬ 
propriate organ in the “ scratching 
Courier” We sliall consider the set 
of tunes played on tliis hurdy-gurdy ; 
but first, a word on the manner of the 
performance. The following extract is 
from tlie Standard of April 13, 1036 : 

“ W'^o have a second debt to ])ay to 
Sir Ronald Ferguson. We are bound 
to acquit him of having employed the 
Courier for his defence. It certainly is 
duo to Sir Ronald, to ask pardon for hav¬ 
ing inadvertently imputed to him any 
thing so disgraceful as a connexion with 
the recent articles of the Courier. As to 
the Courier itself, though wo are by no 
means unconscious of an abstract ability 
to answer it in its own style — for the 
continued attempt to write like gentle¬ 
men has not, we believe, disqualified us 
from writing en Courier — W'e cannot an¬ 
swer that journal as it deserves without 
offending our readers j and, therefore, its 
very false and very stupid article of last 
night, and all its future articles in the 
same strain, shall pass unnoticed by the 
Sta7idard.” 

The testimony of the Standard on a 
point of gentlemanlike bearing is con¬ 
clusive ; but, if further proof were 
wanting, nothing more is necessary 
than for any of the few persons who 
ever look at the Courier to read any 
given sentence of it aloud. This is, 
we admit, a task of some difficulty, 
as its trashy notions are not conveyed 
in tlie English language ; but, by the 
help of a glossary, you may make out 
the meaning. As we have already said, 


and repeated, we hare mothing to do 
with the individuality of the writers in 
any paper. Whether the present organ 
of Scotch Whiggism be, indeed, com¬ 
manded by one of the valiant body of 
liorse-marines, so celebrated in history, 
or not, is nothing to us; but, as we 
rej,d the papers every day, we cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that he is one 

frae the North for the Times about 
a month back said as much, and mighty 
was the wrath therefore! How very 
odd that you can’t call a Scotchman 
a Scotchman without offending him! 
This is a novel feature of their national 
character, which w'e presume has been 
brought into play by their determina¬ 
tion to possess them.selves of England 
altogether. We think a fin?-hearled 
Scotchman, like Professor Wilson, or 
a jovial-hearted Scotchman, like Peter 
Robertson, and persons of the like 
description, would be the last to skulk 
from an acknowledgment of their na¬ 
tive land. But then, to be sure, they 
live in their own country — the “ never- 
go-bock-again ” principle is not theirs. 
It is only .Scotchmen who have that sort 
of ravenous attachment to England, that 
yon might deem “ increase of appetite 
to grow with what it fed on”—it is 
only these who resent any reference to 
their barren birlliplace as a personal 
affront. What stufl ! A good fellow 
is a good fellow all tlie world over; 
and a clever fellow is, by his very in¬ 
tellects, a cosmopolite; devoted, it is 
true, to his home, his friends, his coun¬ 
try, in the first instance, yet sympa¬ 
thising with all mankind. But if the 
Scotch are to din us, as they always do, 
about the nationality of every “ great 
nwn ” they have to boast of, we beg to 
say that, when their “ little men ” force 
themselves into notice, the said Scotch 
must have thecred it of the “ wee things.” 
Honour to all that Scotland can produce 
of distinguished and of good!—but her 
donkeys are not to be more reverentially 
handled than our native asses, merely 
because they happen to have graduated 
on thistles. Nemo me impune lacessit, 
we have heard facetiously translated as 
a warning against promiscuous hand¬ 
shaking north of the Tweed. It appears 
tliat our facetious friend was wrong ; 
and that Nemo me impune lacessit 
means (under the Whigs), “ Let no 
man call me a Scotchman,— so long 
as the Whigs have any thing to give 
in England.” 

The two great characteristics of the 
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scratching Courier ” are political ig¬ 
norance and literary stupidity,— sister 
flowers, equally worthy of tl)e same 
sterile soil. The ignorance of this 
Whig paper is something absolutely 
astonishing. Where can the writer 
have lived for the last few years ? It 
is a positive fact that the common(iJ6t 
occurrences in public life, matters 
which, one would imagine, no man 
could live among liis fellow-citizens 
without being fully conversant with, 
the Courier knows nothing of whatever. 
Its blunders are beyond the belief of 
any one who has not read them. They 
adorn every public question with per¬ 
fect impartiality. The poor body keeps 
“ pushing on, pushing on, pushing on,” 
all to no purpose; blunder follows 
blunder, in leaden succession ; and we 
should not be at all surprised were the 
“ scratcher ” to be found some fine 
morning to have scratched himself a 
suicidal grave in the bosom of a mare’s 
nest. Awfu’l 

The intellectual stupidity is every 
way worthy of the political ignorance. 
One good chance the CourifT had of 
securing public attention, namely, its 
quarrel with Lord Brougham, at that 
time lord-chancellor. What did it do ? 
Why, it disgusted the public by its 
paltry, poking way of conducting the 
case ; it being obvious to the dullest 
apprehension that there was some mi¬ 
serable personal grudge—the low un¬ 
dergrowl of a b-affled place-hunter — 
and not the bold and vigorous on¬ 
slaught of a patriotic spirit, at work. 
Ilow different from the way in which 
the “ Thunderer ” treated the same 
subject! We have now not the smallest 
doubt that, whatever was Brougham’s 
offence in this quarter of the Courier, 
he was quite in the right. Another 
chance has fallen in the Couriers way, 
in some channel of coinraunication it 
possesses with the British Legion in 
Spain. Wholly disapproving of that 
expedition, we shall not say a Vtord 
against those composing it. They are 
(more’s the pity!) British subjects; 
and we wish them well and honour¬ 
ably out of the false position into which 
Whi^ery has allured them. We know 
nothing of the class of men who went 
out, further than that, judging from the 
newspaper reports, they inu«t be sad 
scamps, or so high-flying a Liberal as 
the gallant member for Westminster 
would not find it necessary to give 
them so very much of lash-work to 


undei|^. But, fivm all that we have 
seen and heard, the Legion is officered 
by as gentlemanlike a class as could be 
found or wished for. Here, then, was 
a line of communication to be turned 
to some account. And we appeal to 
any man who lakes the smallest interest 
in the Spanish struggle, whether the 
Courier is to be compared, in the 
nature and style of its articles on this 
subject, with the Morning Herald? 
Aflffr all, it is very natural. If Genius 
turns whatever it touches to gold, we 
think it only fair that Dulness should 
transform to lead or dirt whatever she 
lays her clum^ paws upon. This the 
Courier does accordingly. 

Perhi*|>s It woidd be as well to give* 
an instance of this pure Scotch Whig’s 
peculiarities. We will do so; and 
shall select one of recent occurrence, 
— one strongly marked by the two 
characteristics, ignorance and stupidity, 
of which we have spoken. It further¬ 
more bears on its leaden surface a 
stamp of meanness and low insinuation 
worthy of its other qualities. Lord 
Lyiidlnirst, whose celebrated judgment 
in the case ofSmall v. Attwood is well 
known to all men, professional and 
non-professional, is, by his high cha¬ 
racter and judicial qualities, far beyond 
the reach of tlie Courier’s claws. True; 
but the malice, impotent though it be, 
must work — the venom must “ swel¬ 
ter and the Courier, accordingly, 
scratches itself into a furious inflam¬ 
mation about this same ca.se of Small 
V. Attwood. And on Friday evening, 
April 15, 1836, the following article 
appeared. We beg our readers to 
peruse it attentively ; and, having done 
so, to decide on the justice of our 
de.scription, when calling the Courier 
ignorant, stupid, and mean. 

“ The great cause of ‘ Small v. Att- 
vrood ’ was heard by Lord Lyndhurst, 
when chief baron of the Exchequer, who 
gave therein an elaborate judgment for 
the plaintiff. Against this decision (which 
has been termed Lord Lyndhurst’s ‘ crack 
judgment’) the defendant appealed to 
the House of Lords. When the appeal 
came on, the great seal was in commis¬ 
sion — none of the commissioners bemg 
peers. As, therefore, the House of Lords 
was without a chancellor, it had been ar¬ 
ranged that Lord Brougham and Lord 
Lyndhurst should sit in that court, quasi 
chancellor, to bear equity appeals; and 
thus it happened that on ex-chief baron 
(ths first chief haron of the Exchequer ever 
raised to the 'peerage) became a judge in 
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faiB own cause. This cireumstandS^ may 
have been unavoidable ; though there 
are not wanting cases in which a law 
lord has delicately and prudently gone 
out of his way to avoid the indece'nt or 
painful task of sitting as judge in an 
appeal against himself. But, however 
this may be, Lord Lyndhurat and Lord 
Brougham were occupied with the ap¬ 
peal against Lord Lyndhurat during 
some week$ of last session. The case, 
however, on account of the enormous 
length of the proceedings, was not then 
brought to a close; but the further hear¬ 
ing— that is, the hearing of a smaller 
portion of the case which remains un¬ 
heard— was postponed to the present 
session. Meanwhile, Lord Brougham 
becomes unable to atteitd ip the House 
of Lords.* 'I'here is how, consequently, 
but one person to hear the rest of the 
cause, and to give judgment. And why 
notl it may be asked, since a single 
judge is perhaps better than three or 
two. Because, the answer is, of the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the case ; or, rather, of 
a peculiar personal objection to tlie indi¬ 
vidual judge. If any person but Lord 
Lyndhurat had joined Lord Brougham 
in hearing great part of the appeal last 
session, that other law-lord might pro¬ 
perly have heard the rase out, and j)assed 
judgment. But this is Lord Lyndhurst’s 
own case; an appeal against his judg¬ 
ment; a question which deeply involves 
his legal reputation; a matter in which 
he, being human, must take the strongest 
personol interest. It w ould then bo too 
bad, supposing it to be unnecessary, that 
this second bearing of the ap})eul should 
be left to Lord Lyndliurst alone. So 
monstrous a proceeding is to be avoided ; 
but how 1—by treating all that was done 
last session as null and void—hy having 
fho whole case reheard by Lord Cotton- 
ham, as chancellor. If, we repent, any 
other person than Lord Lyndliurst had 
joined I.ord Brougham, in the first hear¬ 
ing of this appeal against Lord I.ynd- 
hurst, all the delay and vast expense of 
a second hearing might have been spared. 
So much for the past. 

“ But now what is about to happen 1 
Either we have been misinformed, and 
shall have to make humble apology to 
Lord Lyndhurst, or that noble lord does 
not intend to leave this appeal against 
himself in the hands of other law-lords 
against whom it is not directed. He in¬ 
tends, unless we have been greatly im¬ 
posed on, to take part in the (for him) 
third hearing of this cause. One should 
think, that be would gladly avail himself 
of Ae opportunity presented W the ad¬ 
dition of Lord Langdale and Lord Cot- 
tenbam to the peerage, to get rid of a 
hardly tolerable annoyance. What can 


be his motive for thus exposing himself 
to the suspicion of the vulgar, who are 
ignorant of bis high-souled integrity ? 
As he is no longer quasi chancellor — as 
there are now four active equity judges 
in the House of Lords besides himself 
(Plunkett, Ahinger, Langdale, and Cot- 
tenham), as in equity, all the matter of 
a ^ause is written, so that there exists 
no analogy between this case and a 
common-law judge, who, on a motion 
for the new trial of a cause heard else¬ 
where by himself and a Jury, sits with 
his brethren on the bench, to aid them, 
as well by explaining the reasons of his 
direction to the jury, as by reporting the 
verbal evidence; since there is no con¬ 
ceivable public ground on which Lord 
Lyndhurst can be required thus to incur 
suspicion and odium, what can be his 
motive for the self-sacrifice V’ 

“ We pause for a reply.” Tush! 
man ; in this on-moving world a 
“ courier” should not pause for any 
thing but his “ schnapps.” However, 
to set you jogging again, we’U give 
you a word, if not absolutely of reply, 
at least of comment. We are bound 
to prove your ignorance, your stupidity, 
and your meanness. 

First, as to the ignorance—it per¬ 
vades the whole statement; but is 
glaringly manifest in the wonderful 
discovery tliat Lord Lyndhurst is the 
“ first chief baron of the Exchequer 
ever raised to the Peerage.” ^Vhy, 
the youngest printer’s devil about the 
Courier office could have told this 
miserable writer that Lord Lyndhurst 
was the first ex-lord iiigh chancellor of 
England, who, rather than batten on a 
pensioned peerage,undertook the duties 
of a court inferior to that over which 
he had presided. Would any one be¬ 
lieve in the existence of such gross ig¬ 
norance on the part of a public jour¬ 
nalist, were not ihe printed evidence 
before him ? Where, we ask again, 
can the poor creature have been living'/ 
But, supposing him to have had a 
sev#n years’ snooze, and to feel like 
“ Rip van Winkle,” or the “ sleeper 
awakened,” or the “ sonnambula,” 
why does he not, in imitation of those 
interesting people, inform himself of 
wliat has been doing in the world dur¬ 
ing his “ temporary but necessary ab¬ 
sence ?” Why does he not, after the 
first question, so natural, “ Stands 
Scotland where it did?*' inquire what 
has been doing in England ? and, be¬ 
taking himself to the files of his own 
journal, read, mark, learn, and in- 
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wardly digest the public events of the 
last few years T Why does he not do 
this? Simply, because ignorance of 
(he true downright order dreads and 
detests all information of what kind so- 
ever. As to the charge against Lord 
Lyndhurst, for having sate with Lord 
Brougham on this appeal from Ids 
(Ix)rd Lyndhurst’s) own judgment, it 
is somewhat strange that the Courier, 
when ferretting out every thing that 
could be raked up, public or private, 
against Lord Brougham, should not 
have come to the knowledge of this 
fact,— that the noble and learned lord 
was anxiously desirous of the assistance 
of Lord Lyndliurst ; feeling himsel/ 
incompetent to the task of dealing with 
so “ heavy” a case as that of “ Small 
V. Atwood and, above all, solicitous 
that the grounds on which so eminent 
a Judge as Lord Lyndhurst had de¬ 
cided should stand clearly before his 
mind. We are quite sure that Lord 
Brougham would be the first man to 
admit this. Apart from his private 
and personal regard for bis noble and 
learned friend, he himself is, we sin¬ 
cerely believe, superior to any unwor¬ 
thy sentiment of jealousy or envy 
against Lord Lyndhurst. What now, 
w'e ask, prevents Lord I.yndhurst from 
hearing out and deciding on a case 
which has gone so far ? What, but his 
scrupulous desire that the decision 
should be beyond all cavil, and that 
the parties and the public may not have 
to class this great cause with those in 
which the appeal has been from a 
noble lord in the (,’ourt of Chancery to 
the same noble lord on the woolsack ? 
“ So much for the past,” says the 
Courier. So say we. And what is 
the complaint against Lord Lyndhurst 
nowl It is that he, either as a law- 
lord, or as a peer of parliament, pro¬ 
poses to assist at the re-liearing of this 
case before Lord Cottenham. “ What,” 
says the Courier, speaking on its 
own account,—“ what can be his jno- 
tive for thus exposing himself to the 
suspicion of the vulgar, who are igno¬ 
rant of his high-souled integrity V' 
That the Courier, ignorant on all 
points, should be ignorant on this, is 
but natural. Without presuming to 
stand forward as the expounders of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s “ motives,” we may 
hazard an opinion that it is pre¬ 
cisely the “ high-souled integrity ” of 
the noble and learned lord that ren¬ 
ders him supremely indifferent to the 


suspicion of the vulgar and tlve igno¬ 
rant. ' 

We don’t think it necessary to de« 
vote any separate space to the stu- 
piditj? of the Courier. It is so inter¬ 
fused with the ignorance, that, in con¬ 
sidering one, you have a perfect sample 
of both. But the meanness (our third 
charge) is of such a very beggarly 
order, that we must notice it. In or¬ 
der that the passage might stand out in 
its fpll deformity, we have reserved it. 
It is the concluding passage of the ar¬ 
ticle under consideration, and is as fol¬ 
lows. After repeating his question as 
to Jjord Lynclluirst’s “ motives,’’ the 
writer continues:— 

#' 

“ Carifit*be thift the modified Tory* 
politiciiin mistakes the appellant in this 
cause fur the founder of political unions, 
who has certainly done more than most 
men towards tl»e overthrow of Tory power ? 
Of course not; for to support this would 
be to suspect* a judge of the foulest in¬ 
tention ; besides that the appellant in 
this case is well known, we believe, to 
he no politician,but a mere money-grub, 
without two ideas beyond the making of 
pig iron. It is only failing some likely 
motive that we have thus guessed at one 
so absurdly improbable. In Russia or 
Italy, where a judge is not at all respon¬ 
sible (o public opinion, and where, more¬ 
over, so rich and influential a body as 
the joint-stock plaintifl' in this cause, in 
w'liose favour Lord Lyndhurst has al¬ 
ready deciiled once, would be at no loss 
for means whereby to obtain a second 
judgment on their side; there, indeed, 
the motive of a judge in volunteering to 
hear an ajipeal against liiinsclf would be 
obvious enough. But here in England, 
and in 1836, whatever the act maybe, 
the motive cannot bo corrupt. \Vbat, 
then, is itl A strong one it must be 
which has led tlie noble lord to invite 
remarks like these. We pause for a 
reply.” 

Why does not this skulking slanderer 
come out at once, and boldly, in his 
true character, impugn I.ord I.ynd- 
hurst’s exercise of his high judicial 
functions ? It is just possible that the 
blockhead writing in a language not 
his own, may not be aware of the real 
import of his own words. lie may not 
know, that in the one mean and ma¬ 
lignant passage just quoted he has im¬ 
puted the possibility of political cor¬ 
ruption, and of personal corruption, to 
Lord Lyndhurst. Could such atro¬ 
cious insinuations have crawled forth 
from any but the meanest mind ? Most 
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assuredly could not. Lord |iiynd- 
hursf, aflier all the labour and albdety 
which he is well known to have be- 
on this case, is not to assist at 
its rehearing under penalty of its being 
said that the very nanne of^ttwood in¬ 
fluences him politically, the wealth 
of the “joint-stock plaimifT” pecu¬ 
niarily I We have entirely miscon¬ 
ceived this noble and learned lord’s 
character, if he is a man to be deterred 
ih>m what he believes to be his duty 
by the “ suspicions of the vulgar,” or 
the abominable insinuations of the 
vile. We feel confident that Lord 
Cottenham will not 1>« deprived of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s assistance in conse¬ 
quence pfp the “ spratching.” of the 
Courier. 

This wxiter tells us that the appel¬ 
lant in this case of Small v. Attwoud 
is a “ mere money-grub who has not 
two ideas beyond the making of pig- 
iron.” If so, he must be nearly re¬ 
lated to the swine of the Courier, who 
have not one idea beyond the making 
of pig-lead, for which they appear to 
have taken out a patent. 

The consideration of the charge 
against Lord Lyndhurst has led us to a 
greater length than we had anticipated. 
W’herefore we must make short work 
with the Courier. Before concluding, 
however, we must say a word of the 
bright being who fires off the squibs 
from this stranded harge. Tiiis hero 
has every thing before him. lie has 
only to obtain the smallest modicum of 
talent, the least knowledge of politics, 
and the slightest aptitude for versifica¬ 
tion, and there is no saying what he 
may do. At present, being utterly 
destitute in these three respects, he 
consults the fitness of tilings in leaven¬ 
ing the mud of the Courier by the 
sour dough of his pasty muse. (Ireat 
is the fermentation. It is not often 
that mud becomes lively ; when it 
does, the difficuliy is, what the deuce 
to do with it. In tire present case the 
fermentation is turned to very natural 
account—it results in appropriate nu¬ 
triment for the VVIrig-cawing natives of 
the land of cakes. 

We now take leave of this beyond 
all compare the most offal-crammed 
wash-tub of Whiggery. One only ad¬ 
ditional remark we feel bound injus¬ 
tice to make. When speaking of our 
Conservative friend the Standard, we 
said that the best proof of its large cir¬ 
culation was to be found in the feet 
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that, go where you will—in clubs, ta¬ 
verns, reading-rooms, and other places 
of resort, you are lucky if you can lay 
your hands on the said Standard. On 
the same principle, the Courier can 
hardly be a flourishing affair; for—we 
speak from our own experience merely 
-rin any of the assemblages just enu¬ 
merated you will always see one paper, 
smooth and unruffled as a stagnant 
pool on a sullen day. However great 
the excitement of the moment, that pa¬ 
per is untouched; or, if taken up by 
any gentleman wlio may be suffering 
under that queer complaint called “ ab¬ 
sence,” he but reads the title, and up 
turn his eyes to heaven with a look of 
humble remonstiance, or of devout 
submission; save when some impe¬ 
tuous sinner dashes it on the table, and 
going up to the waiter, addresses him 
in the subdued tones of concentrated 
passion thus ;—“ Be so good as to get 
me a paper that 1 can read. That 
confounded thing is always on the 
table." 

'I'he foreign journal alluded to is the 
Courier. 

Among the morning papers we have 
omitted to notice the 

MORNING ADVERTISER, 

not from any insensibility to its me¬ 
rits, but, in plain trutli, from forget¬ 
fulness. It is a paper, nevertheless, 
which ought to be noticed. That class 
of clever people whose existence is 
passed in losing sight of their own fol¬ 
lies, and attempting ridicule on other 
people, have named this paper the 
“ Tap-tub,” because of its popularity 
among the licensed victuallers of the 
metropolis. The popularity is very 
natural, and very honourable to the 
Morning' Advertiser. If the prime- 
minister of England, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
thought it an honourable office to lay 
the. first stone of a building destined 
for the education of the children of the 
licensed victuallers, the Morning Ad- 
vertiser may well feel proud in the 
consciousness that it laid the “ first 
stone” of that moral power, the in¬ 
fluence of wliich has stimulated the 
members of the society to rescue their 
pursuit from the taunts to which it has 
long been subject; and to draw good 
from the evil scenes necessarily pre¬ 
sented to them, by making the hideous 
aspect of vice confirmatory of the iovfe 
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of virtue, A journal which has donC) 
or been instrumental in doing this, can 
afford to leave the gentle goddess in 
the possession of the joke she ever 
loved. As Prospero says of Miran¬ 
da’s sleep, “ 'tis a good dulness, and 
should have way.” This paper has a 
large circulation, and in the class vi& 
have alluded to, a paramount influence. 

W e may perhaps say a word on a 
future occasion of the Sunday papers. 
If we do not pledge ourselves so to do, 
it is that the subject is of a nature to 
inspire us with such superhuman elo¬ 
quence that we might possibly accele¬ 
rate the final “ crack of doom.” Like 
most questions having two sides, a 
great deal may be said of it both ways,* 
as will better appear when we under¬ 
take it. 

We close as we began, by the grati¬ 
fying assertion that “ th€ brains are on 
oursitle.” And well the noodles know 
it! They are not candid enough to 
own it. Nor can this be expected. 
But in their own despite they must be 
candid enough to prove it. And they 


ma^ 1^ assured that when Lord Mor^ 
pethpt^ really taken the bread offt of 
Liston’s mouth (See II. B.), they will 
have some chance of competing with 
t}ieir<present conquerors. But till the 
arrival of that epoch they must and 
s/uill bite tU$;^ust. 

THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 

If we had to apologise for our for¬ 
getfulness in omitting to mention the 
Morning Advertiser, a paper opposed 
to us in politics, what shall we say to 
atone for passing over the Public Ledger 
in its proper place—it being a thorough 
Conservative?, What shall we say ? 
W'e shall say the truth; which is, that, 
writing in great haste, we were guilty 
of the o^etsight, for which we*offer our' 
best excuses. The Public Ledger is a 
high and rising authority in the com¬ 
mercial world ; and in politics, as we 
have already intimated, supports the 
English party. Its influence is most 
important, circulating, as it does,among 
the wealthy and educated classes of 
the commercial world. 


ENGLAND IN 1835.* 


Von Raumer, it appears, by the me¬ 
moir prefixed to this book, is the 
author of “ ‘ Six Dialogues on War 
and Commerce’ (1806, anonymous); 
‘ The British System of Taxation,’ Stc. 
Berlin, 1810; ‘ The Orations of VEs- 
chines and Demosthenes for the Crown,’ 
Berlin, 1811 ; ‘CCI. Emendationes ad 
Tabulas Oenealogicas Arabum et Tur- 
carura,’ Heidelberg, 1811; ‘ Manual of 
Remarkable Passages from the Latin 
Historians of the Middle Ages,' Bres¬ 
lau, 1813 ; ‘ Journey to Venice,’ Berlin, 
1816, 2 vols.; ‘ Lectures on Ancient 
History,’ Leipzig, 1821, 2 vols., in 
which the affairs of the East and of 
Greece are brought down to 281 b. c. ; 
‘ History of the llohenstaufen and their 
Time,’ Leipzig, 1823-25, 6 vols.” Of 
the six dialogues on war and com¬ 
merce, we take it for granted that no 
one ever heard. That the book on the 
British system of taxation was a bundle 
of nonsense, we are ready to suspect, 
without having or looking for the pos¬ 
sibility of opening a single page. The 
orations for the crown—the 201 emen¬ 


dations on the chronological tables of 
the Turks and the Arabians — the jour¬ 
ney to Venice — the lectures on ancient 
history,— all and sundry of these may 
be most meritorious works, of which 
the public in general has heard but 
little, if any tiling—and the magnum 
opus of our hero is the history of the 
llohenstaufen and their time. On the 
strength of thi-s Von Raumer, or, as 
Mrs. Austin always cautiously calls 
him, Herr v. Raumer, came to London, 
to act the part of lion on a small scale. 
Tlie way had been paved by a review 
of the Hohenstaufen history—i.c. being 
interpreted, the history of the Swabian 
Emperors of Germany — published in 
the Quarterly, and written, it is said, 
by Professor Millman. Mrs. Austin 
calls the review an able one; and we 
admit that it is as able as the work 
reviewed. The historian did not add 
one farthing’s worth to the facts already 
known; and the political reffections 
had no more than the merit of af¬ 
fording a triumph to neither party. 
Guelph was great, Ghibelline was 
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wrbtig. Popes were fine Jenows, 
jpocpee were rogues; emperors were fine 
re^fdtrs, enaperors were rogues ; and so 
forth. This is called impartial writing 
of history. In truth, it is sheer stu¬ 
pidity and affectation. Such was the 
work reviewed. The review bore the 
same ratio to it that an address does to 
a king’s speech. Raumer wrote, and 
Millman copied — e< voila tout. The 
fooleries about the crusades, contained 
in the Hohenstaufen volumes, called 
forth a rebuke from Millman, couched 
in terms almost as absurd as the parties 
condemned. “ The length,” says the 
reviewer, “ at which he has related, 
not merely the successive tnyfisions of 
Asia, but even the whole history of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, detains us too 
far from the main object of interest; 
the porch is too large for the building; 
the aisles which run parallel to the 
stalely nave, at almost equal height, 
mar the unity of tlie design. The pro¬ 
portions would have been much better 
preserved,” &.C.&C. It is quite enough 
to copy so much of the architectural 
rubbish. We may admit that the de¬ 
sign of the work—unless it were de¬ 
signed to swell out its pages—is ab¬ 
surdly disproportioned ; but we see 
nowhere naves, or any other parts of 
the concern, that deserve the name of 
stately. All is shallow and unphilo- 
sophical, from beginning to end. He 
now and then catches a glimpse of the 
relations in wiiich the popes and em¬ 
perors stood towards one another; but 
immediately after comes the noble sys¬ 
tem of balancing, and see-saw is again 
the order of the day. His reviewer, 
Millman, appears to ns to have heard 
for the first time of Frederick IT. in 
the pages of Von Raumer. With what 
beautiful simplicity he asks about the 
faith of the emperor 1 “ The religion 
of Frederick is, and will ever be, a 
more inscrutable problem. How far 
was be beyond his age V\ &c. &c. 
“ M. Von Raumer considers the reli¬ 
gion of Frederick in something of that 
psychological point of view in which 
German philosophy delights to treat 
such questions,” &c. &c. That is to 
say. Von Raumer talks like an ass; 
and Millman brays after him in emu¬ 
lous concert, lliere is no difficulty, 
for thote who know how and where to 
look, to find the history of Frederick’s 
o|finions; but we shall not enlighten 
our patients on that subject just now. 


We may remark, however, in passing, 
that the historian and his reviewer have 
quite mistaken the meaning of the well- 
known expression attributed (we believe 
with perfect justice) to the emperor by 
Giannone, “ That God would never 
have chosen the promised land, if lie 
hnd seen the beautiful and fertile' 
Sicily.” The sneer vvas against the 
Sicilians, and not against the Holy 
Land. Giannone has not very accu¬ 
rately reported it. The whole story of 
Peter de Vinea is sadly botched ; and 
at the end, whole pages are wasted in 
paltry details about' the place of exe¬ 
cution of Conradin, “ near what was 
,afterwards called the New Market and 
the Church of the Carmelites’’—his 
playing chess—his flinging down a 
glove—his taking off his upper gar¬ 
ment—^^and other trifles, deserving only 
to be despatched in a line, if worthy of 
notice at all. W'e have scarcely a word 
about Charles VIII., who, in intellect 
and vigour, was worth a wagon-load 
of such small things as Conradin. We 
are tempted to extract one passage, 
selected by the Quarterly reviewer as 
matter of applause, in order that we 
may shew the weakness of the man in 
historic matters: 

" Conradin was playing at chess when 
he received the intelligence of his con- 
deninatioii; he did not lose his self- 
command, but, with the com])anions of 
his misfortunes, employed the short time 
that was left him in making his will, and 
in reconciling himself with God by con¬ 
fession and prayer. In the meantime 
the scaffold was raised, in the utmost 
silence, right before the city, near what 
was afterwards called the New Market, 
and the Church of the Carmelites. It 
appeared as if this place were chosen in 
malice, to shew to Conradin, yet once more 
before his death, the splendour and beauty 
oj'his kingdom. The waves of the sea, 
which are here as lovely as they are 
peaceful, flow in as far as this spot, and 
before the eyes of the spectator spreads 
the magic circle of Portici, CasielJa- 
Mare, Sorrento, and Massa, which sur¬ 
rounds this noblest of bays, standing out 
more distinct in the dazzling light of the 
clear southern atmosphere. On the left 
the dark and lofty summit of Vesuvius 
suggests to the thought the awful might 
of nature on the right the horizon is 
bounded by the rugged and broken rocks 
of the island of Cupua, where Tiberius, 
a worthy rival of Charles of Anjou, held 
his orgies.” 

Capua is here only a mistake of 
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the press; but a still greater, taistake 
is that of the feeble ditktante, who 
thinks that Charles of Anjou—greater, 
certainly, than the petty people to 
wliom he was opposed—was worthy 
of being compared to Tiberius. God 
help us I if that fierce old imperial 
astrologer had caught Von Haurier 
talking such nonsense in the island 
where “ he held his orgies ” {whence 
he governed the Roman world with 
giant sway, a historian who wished to 
soar above the gossip-monger would 
have said], he would most justly have 
rubbed hrs face over with the roughest 
beast of the deep on which he could 
have laid his hands. The EmperdV 
Tiberius is somewhat above the hand¬ 
ling of scissors-wielding professors: 
but we must leave the Hohenstaufen 
for the work before us. 

We select, then, the second volume, 
as a fair specimen of the contents of 
the whole book. In the second page 
we find, that 

“-, the high Tory preacher 

at the - Chapel, complained that 1 

lately talked in a very absurd manner at 
-'s about things that 1 did not under¬ 
stand. From this may be inferred, that 
others thanked mo for the part I took in 
the discussion. 1 have been longer in 
England than he ; and twenty-five years 
dedicated to the serious study of a parti¬ 
cular subject give me as good a * settle¬ 
ment’ for constitutional law and politics 
as a longer residence in London gives to 

a parson. .lust as little has S-’a 

correspondent become a sage because he 
has been sitting, perhaps for years, on a 
three-legged stool in England. Is it 
assuming in me to speak thus, or, rather, 
to exhort myself to take courage, be¬ 
cause 1 really have none! 1 do not 

pretend to know all about the Berlin 
hospitals, sugar-houses, and gas-works, 
because I have been a citizen and inha¬ 
bitant of that city for a long time; and 
yet every one thinks himself an adept in 
affairs of state, and in the fine arts ! If, 
on the one hand, I feel how little I 
know, when compared with the really 
instructed (that is to say, the great states¬ 
men that figure in history), on the other, 
I feel that I have learned something 
from them, when compared to the wholly 
ignorant.” 

We shall not enter into the contro¬ 
versy between Von Raumer and the 
gentleman who sits on a three-legged 
stool, but we do think that the anony¬ 
mous preacher was quite right. There 
are not twenty pages in the three vo- 
VOL. XIJI. NO. Lxxvir. 


luiiiWfDontaimiig any infbrmatioli, to 
obtaiii'which it was fiH^ssary to travel in 
England. Immediately after this pas- 
sage» we have an account of the mode 
of conducting proceedings at the West¬ 
minster Quarter Sessions, which is daily 
de.scribed in every newspaper. The 
only piece of information which is 
strange to English ears, is that Mr. 
Rotch displayed legal acuteness and 
discernment, blended with much gravity 
and‘dignity. Then follows an account 
of a treadmill; and the letter concludes 
with a condemnation of the Radical 
theories, the principal tenet of which 
he expresses, in the usual clear manner 
of his countrymen, as being that “ the 
sole sujjreraacy ot*lhe Quaniiftitive may* 
remain immutable and intact.'^ We 
recommend this .sentence to the favour¬ 
able notice of Murphy, the small-coal 
man of Marylebone, when he next en¬ 
lightens the intellectual race congre¬ 
gating at Savage’s, to promote the 
greatest happiness principle by the 
consumption of various pots of porter. 
How proud would be the triumph of 
the Quantitative! 

The next letter is devoted to a visit 
to Haileybury, on which two pages are 
expended. Nothing is said of tlie col¬ 
lege, scarcely any thing of the country; 
but twelve pages are devoted to the 
Beer-bill, the keeping of the Sabbath, 
gin-drinking, and so forth. Letter the 
twenty-seventh is all about the Muni¬ 
cipal Reform-bill. In the next we 
find some sketches, but vague and 
commonplace, of English routs; and 
even these are interspersed with elec¬ 
tioneering politics. The twenty-ninth 
discusses law reform, local courts, 
general registration, &c.; the thirtieth 
is full of the late French revolution. 
In three or four letters following, we 
have some notices of what is going on 
in society ; but we soon get back again 
to politics and political economy. The 
state of agriculture — the question of 
rent—the corn-laws—manufactures — 
cotton — silk — factories — commerce, 
&c., occupy eighty pages. In short, 
of the.first hundred pages, twenty-five 
only are occupied with what he saw 
in England; of the second hundred, 
thirty-five; and of the concluding hun¬ 
dred and ten, forty-eight — in all, one 
hundred and eight: the other two- 
tliirds of the volume being filled with 
matter that could be as easily written 
in Berlin as in London. Even of 
these hundred ^nd eight pages, twenty 
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are general reflections on tlie 
of the drama in England; and twenty 
more repetitions of complaints of the 
squeezing at our routs. We shall do 
Von Raumer the favour of extracting 
positively the best passage in his book. 

" The English newspapers have said 
(and what will the)’’not say?) that the 
queen is an intriguante in politics. As 
soon as 1 saw her, I was ready to take 
my historical oath that this is not trpe : 
her whole appearance is expressive of 
the greatest good humour, and of true 
German simplicity. As she shewed me 
the pictures of her father and her rela¬ 
tions, and said to me, ‘ Kow you must 
see my room,’ 1 could not indeed forget 
what perso;it.gc was sp''aking,‘si'r'ounded 
as I Saw her; and yet this very person¬ 
age—this queen—made an impression 
Upon me which more vividly recalled, 
not only fatherland, but house and home, 
than any English woman I have seen. 
Most assuredly, 1 did not get up any 
artiiiciul imjiression; it came unexpect¬ 
edly and spontaneously. So much the 
more do 1 want an explanation, ‘ Whence 
tlirse accusations arise V The following 
apjietirs to me a natural one. 

“ The (jueen has her own opinion on 
politics, as well as on other suhjects ; 
but, from inclination and from principle, 
will not interfere, or jday any part in 
public affairs. But politics obtrude 
themselves into her domestic circle, and 
she is, perhaps, culled upon to change 
her personal attendants (with whom she 
is familiar and satisfied) with every 
change or wish of the ministry. This 
must be peculiarly and supremely dis¬ 
agreeable to a German princess; and 
(hose by whom she is surrounded, whose 
opinions are more decided and violent, 
may have taken advantage of it, to re- 
presp.nt their royal mistress as a centre 
of certain opinions and intrigues. As 
tlie Tories (lid this to strengthen tliem- 
selves, their adversaries would equally 
overstep the bounds of truth in their 
indignation and abuse. 

Perhaps this history a priori which 
I am writing, is more veracious than a 
vast many histories a posteriori. 

Lord H-very obligingly shewed 

us the whole of the castle, much more 
than is usually shown ; and this brings 
me to tlie introduction of this letter. 
Windsor far exceeded my expectations, 
and made a greater impression on me 
than all the other castles 1 have ever 
seen, put together. It combines the 
bold originality of the middle ages, with 
the highest pitch of splendour and com¬ 
fort which our times can reach. It is 
not on empty, tedious, monotonous repe¬ 
tition of the sam« soil of rooms, over and 


over again ; hut every staircase, every 
gallery, every room, every hall, nay, 
every window, is different, surprising, 
peculiar ; in one word, poetical. In the 
rich, busy, hurrying London, I have 
often longed for the quiet of decaying 
Venice,— often looked for u tinge of 
poetic melancholy, or of fantastic ori- 
gihality. In vain; no trace was to be 
found oven in society. Always the 
sharp outline of reality ; tlie mathematics 
of life; the arts of calculating, of gain¬ 
ing, of governing. In Windsor, on the 
contrary, England’s history, so rich in 
interest, with all its recollections, sud¬ 
denly stands before my eyes. 'I'hese 
gigantic tow'ers, bastions, balconies, 
chapels, churches, and knightly halls, 
in fresh and boundless variety; at every 
step new views over rivers, valleys, 
woods, and fields ; the fancies of a 
thousand years crowded together into 
one instant, and far surpassing every 
thing that opera decorators would dare 
to represent on paper and canvass. 

“ I could understand Versailles, and 
see Louis XI V. and his court walking 
up and down in the straight rectanguhir 
walks among the formal hedges, fount¬ 
ains, and half-fahulous animals : it was 
ju.st a scene from Racine or Corneille. 
In Windsor, for the first time since I 
was in Ihigland, 1. fully understood that 
Shakespeare was an Englisliman. Here 
ho reigns as monarch, and his romantic 
world here finds a local habitation. As 
we were aftonvards whirled along in the 
royal carriage llirough tJie green mead¬ 
ows, and among the ancient oaks and 
iHieclies, where the wildest nature is in- 
tersjiers(“d witli bi'auliful gardens and 
(juiet lakes, and where richly ornamented 
boats lay ready moored to transport us 
to the distant wooded and mysterious 
shore, 1 felt that 1 was on the s])ot 
where tlie Henrys reigned, and acted 
their great aud gorgeous tragedies; 
where, in moonlight nights, Oberoo and 
Titanla sport with their fairy troops; 
where Rosalind wanders in the forest, 
or Jacques indulges iu his melancholy 
musings, or Beatrice throws out her 
keen jests like bright arrows. 

“ When the weather had stormed it¬ 
self out, we drove home through the 
richly cultivated country. It was a 
beautiful evening, and we could see 
further than usual; but as soon ais we 
got near London we were surrounded 
with a thick fog; a gray curtain bid 
from us the garden of poetry, and the 
prose of life demanded a dinner at nine 
o'clock at night. 

* * * 

" 'I’he day was feirtile enough, without 
any appendix ; but a card, ' Lady F. 
E- at home,’ imposed new duties 
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upon vae. On entering, at half-past 
eWen, 1 found four persons; and as¬ 
suming that these were members of the 
familjr, I ivas the first guest. Let us 
forget my b^mn to Windsor, and I can 
then call this spacious palace, adorned 
with the finest pictures, princely — nay, 
regal. Among the female part of the 
company^, there were many who sur¬ 
passed the creations of art. Why should 
none of them possess the talent, the wit, 
the humour, the sensibility, the origin¬ 
ality, the melancholy, tlie gaiety, which 
Shakespeare found on English ground, 
and glorified by his genius 1 But, truly,. 
a ‘ rout ’ is not the place to unfold the 
wings of soul or body ; and in this 
Stately and splendid reality the greatbst 
poetical vigour is compressed into a ma¬ 
thematical point. Uow’ much I wished 
for the talisniiin in Madame de Geiilis’ 

' Palais do la Verite,’ tliat I might see 
what lay hidden, in head or heart, under 
these pearls and diamonds! how much 
1 longed to try whether they would re¬ 
turn any echo worthy of the music of 
Shakespeare I After I, black atom, had 
humbly vround my way for an hour 
among these dazzling forms, I was at 
last compelled to recollect that 1 had 
been above eighteen hours iii motion. 
'I'he ladies, who were still waiting in 
their carriages for the jmssibility of 
aliglitiug, remained cojicealed from my 
outward eyes; witli my inward, I turned 
back to Shakespeare’s noltle and lovely 
creations, till dream and reality blended, 
as in Windsor.” 

In the tliird volume, even his tour 
to Ireland does not turn up any new 
information — he contents himself ge¬ 
nerally with writing politics, in a man¬ 
ner that is quite satisfactory as to Itis 
somewhat profound ignorance on the 
subject. We suppose that the illus¬ 
trious philosopher of Holtcnstaufen 
would think himself offended, by being 
compared with so unpretending an 
author as the younger Mr. Barrow; 
and yet, those who will compare the 
account of the Irish travels of both 
gentlemen over tlie same road, must 
decide in favour of the latter, as being 
not only more amusing and graphic, 
but more useful and instructive. Of 
Dublin, Von Itaumer scarcely does 
more Uian mention the name; of Cork, 
the fottowing is all the notice: 

“ On the 19th of August I went from 
Clonmel to Cork. At first there was a 
wood<'(l vnllej'', then tlin monotoji.ous 
valley of the Suire, military barracks in 
Fermoy, and a handsome ai>prortcb by 
the side of the river or bay to Cork. 'I'he 


cil^^s more bostl]^, more purely ItiBh, 
than Dublin; the bills to the sea, and 
toward tlie interior of the country, orna¬ 
mented in a most diversified and pleas¬ 
ing manner with country houses ; in the 
green meadows along the road-side tliere 
were quiet sheep, instead of the grunt¬ 
ing swine, which elsewhere are the only 
domestic animals to be seen. I looked 
at the theatre with as much indifference 
as if I had never been a friend to theatri¬ 
cal amusements ; and the evening being 
fine, preferred a walk in the environs. 
From one house I heard the German 
waltz, Ach du lieber Augustin.” 

C< 

Highly important information, in¬ 
deed ^ What yould we, iJiink of tlgi 
wisdom of a, Coreagian who would go 
to Hamburg, and find notliing tliere 
worth noticing, except that he heard a 
party of Hamburgers chorusing “ The 
Groves of Blarney.” Compare this with 
M r. Barrow’s account of the same place, 
at nearly the same time. He arrived 
tiiere on the 20th of September, about 
a month after Von Raniner had left if. 
It will be found iu his IfUh letter, pp. 
319—337; and the superiority of the 
English traveller will be obviously ap¬ 
parent. 

In a word, the results of all the ob¬ 
servations whicli our German friend 
has recorded could be comprised in 
half a volume, and that of but small 
value. The rest of his books are 
essays de omvi scibili, and they prove 
tlie plain truth, that V’on llauiner is 
a quack. Here comes a man, after 
living almost all his life in a town 
not as largo as the parish of Maryle- 
botie, and whose mind has been de¬ 
voted to antiquarian researches, con¬ 
ducted in any thing but a philosophical 
manner, into a city of unequalled ex¬ 
tent and population, glowing with life 
in all its varieties, and he sits down, 
with the most complacent self-content, 
to dogmatise on all that he finds going 
on there; as if he had the most un¬ 
doubted right to decide — he to lay 
down the law, and we to listen. Tlie 
consequence is what may have been 
expected. Accident threw him to 
Whig hands, and be takes the Whig 
dogmata for granted. He is much 
in fttvour of reform in pariSament 
deeply satisfied with all Lord 
Brougham’s crotchets Oti law—quite 
sure that Lord John Russell ought 
to be re umed for Devonshire — inti¬ 
mately ctiiivinced of the propriely of 
free trade—altogether master of the 
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whole question of metric 
currency — decided upon, the ballot 
and universal suffitige-Hr^id for the 
destructiori of corporations—lusty* in 
bawling the applause of the school¬ 
master abroad — irrefragably of opinion 
that the union of church and state is a 
humbug, and that the Irish church is a 
nuisance. In fact, it never once occurs 
to the man’s mind, that all the.se sub¬ 
jects have been debated and discussed 
by persons long trained to their consi¬ 
deration, and perfectly familiar with all 
their details; and that, to say the least 
of it, the men who have^ after deep 
reflection, taken the opposite views to 
what he so flippantly adop^ts in the 
course of tRe first fortnight he hils ever 
practically applied his mind to them, 
were as capable as he of grubbing up 
state-papers, and spinning schoolboy 
or schoolmaster theories on the middle 
ages. He talks occasionally, in tones 
of lofty contempt, of our newspapers. 
Let him not delude himself into the 
idea, that the most elaborate lucubra¬ 
tion in all his book is as good as an 
average leading article in the Morning 
Chronicle. Sorry,indeed,would M‘(jil- 
livray or Easlhope be to retain his ser¬ 
vices at a guinea a-week ; and as for 
the Times and the Standard, which he 
particularly notices as something scarce 
worthy of the slightest attention, we 
believe that, without entering into the 
arcana of either of the Blackfriar’s jour¬ 
nals, we may assure him that they 
would think his sweatsworth over-paid 
at a farthing per line. 

It is really quite disgusting to read 
flippant and ignorant proposals for 
amending and liberalising the institu¬ 
tions of lEngland, mixed up with the 
most fulsome applause of the mode of 
government in Prussia. We do not 
meddle with the Prussian establish¬ 
ments, and we do not complain that 
Von Raumer, who holds some place 
in Berlin, should toast the King of 
Prussia as the best of all possible 
reformers. We suppose that the se¬ 
curity of his wages was enhanced by 
so doing. But how (fares he — how 
dares he, for that is the word—prate 
about representative government, nib¬ 
bling and jabbering upon its minutest 
details, blaming us for not making it 
more extensive here and more difl’usive 
there, when the great reformer whom 
he honours stoutly forbids a represent¬ 
ative government of any kind ? How 
dares he prattle on th^ complicated 


question of the liberty of the jpress, 
making, as might be expecteef, the 
most ignorant mistakes as to the prac¬ 
tical conduct of the two great [mrties 
among us with respect to it, when he 
lives under a government, and pane¬ 
gyrises it, which puts the press under 
the surveillance of censors, of whom 
this wortliy champion of liberty was 
one; and which has lately banished 
from its territory, by the imposition of 
heavy postages, even tlie French and 
English newspapers, with a few ex- 
.ceptions. If liaumer was a member 
of the board which dictated these ex¬ 
ceptions—and . a man of his great 
knowledge of England was in all pro¬ 
bability consulted—we shall be fur¬ 
ther qualified to judge of the powers 
of observation which he displayed in 
a matter on which he has written so 
much, when we find that the. English 
newspapers not prohibited are the 
Times, ihe Morning Post, the Courier^ 
the Globe, and the Albion, — the last 
journal having ceased to exist some 
time before the decree was made. We 
confess lliai it is really magnanimous 
in the Morning Chronicle to extend its 
applause to the eulogist of that best 
possible reformer, who keeps his domi¬ 
nions unenlightened by its daily lucu¬ 
brations. 

Again, the self-sufficiency with which 
he decides on subjects of every kind is 
not to be borne. Having settled the 
corn laws and tlie currency in sucli a 
manner as to put an end for ever to 
dispute on these simple affairs, he fa¬ 
vours us with a criticism—on Malibran 
or Mrs. llurnby. He thinks, of course, 
that Shakespeare is belter acted and 
understood in Germany; and supplies 
us with many scientific essays on the 
inferiority of Italian music. He copies 
out programmes of last year’s concerts 
at the Hanover Rooms,which Mrs. Aus¬ 
tin is so good as to retranslate for the 
edification of the London public—ad¬ 
ding musical criticisms on every part of 
the performance. As for pictures, he is a 
perfect connoisseur, knowing a Dome- 
nichino from a Caracci at a first glance; 
but this department he generously re¬ 
signs to one Waageu, who plays the 
part of his Wagner. Profound in ar¬ 
chitecture, he dissects all our buildings 
with critical eye ; and, in short, Lord 
Brougliarq himself was never a living 
encyclopaedia on a grander scale. The 
professor knows as much law as his 
lordship, and his lordship as much 
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music as the professor. It is a pity that 
the ex-chancellor should have resolutely 
closed his door against Von Raumer, 
in spite of all the batteries of cards with 
which he tells us he assailed his lord- 
ship. To do Raumer justice, he was 
indefatigable in pushing himself into 
company ; and, of course, as is ijsual 
among us, met with a patronage and 
attention which would be sought for in 
vain by an English writer of ten times 
his talent. 

It is only fair to say, that he has in 
no degree abused the good-nature of 
the circles into which he was intro¬ 
duced. There is no scandal, no re¬ 
peating of private conversation, no be¬ 
trayal of confidence, such as we are 
disgusted with in Willis. We have to 
complain, on the contrary, that the 
few and far-between sketches of society 
are so faintly and vaguely drawn, that 
it is frequently scarce possible to re¬ 
cognise the originals. The great end 
and object of a traveller in foreign 
countries appears to him to be tlie 
writing of heavy newspaper essays, 
which could as well be written at 
home. Even the sight of (Oxford * 
scarcely excites the feelings of this his¬ 
torian of the middle ages. After a few 
commonplace sentences he hurries on, 
to give us a dry essay on the diflerence 
of education in England and Germany, 
every material for tlie composition of 
which exists at Berlin. 

We have seen it remarked, that his 
sympathy with the miserid)!e condition 
of the Irish peasantry does him credit, 
and that he deserves praise for his ad¬ 
vocacy of the intiodiiction of poor-laws 
into Ireland. It proves no more than 
that lie has the ordinary feelings of 
humanity. Tlie state of tlie poor in 
Ireland is a blot and a stain upon the 
empire; but has not their cause been 
ever advocated before ? Von Raumer, 
as usual, tliinks that their poverty and 
rags are attributable to the Tories, and 
that they are intimately conneeled with 
the want of Catholic emancipation. 


pfdi helfepeats the old story of 
l^e^ven cenfuries'*of misrule and op¬ 
pression; Whici) is highly creditable to 
th§ historian. Now it so happens, that 
Irish poor-laws have, in our times, 
been insisted upon almost exclusively 
by Tories, and opposed by the political 
economists, who are, almost to a man, 
Whigs. Spring Rice, who entertained 
our author with some sagacious finan¬ 
cial details, is, was, an opponent of 
the poor-laws; Sadler, of whom we 
suppose Von Raumer knows nothing, 
was (heir most strenuous and eloquent 
advocate. So far from being connected 
with emancl’pation, their introdiictiph 
was retarded by the cry for that mis- 
chieveus ’ measure — a ciy which 5t 
would have lieen found impossible to 
get up if they had existed. The rags 
and wretchedness which naturally shock 
the eyes of the traveller, were perpetu¬ 
ated in or ler that Mr. O’Coiinell and 
his tail iTiiglil sit in parliament, and 
that a horde of tyrannical ecclesiastics 
should be supported in unquestioned 
despotism upon the “ voUmtary sys¬ 
tem.” Mr. (J’Connell himself vio¬ 
lently op))osed poor-laws, and at pre¬ 
sent grouts to it but a reluctant support. 
Von Raumer can now appieciate the 
value of Mr. O’Connell’s main argu¬ 
ment, viz. that it is unchristian to in¬ 
terfere with benignant exercises of pri¬ 
vate charity. He can see the value of 
that private charity in the squalid ho¬ 
vels, and their still more squalid inha¬ 
bitants, which shocked Ins eyes' and 
lacerated his heart during his Irish 
excursion. Let him, when next he 
abuses the Tories as the cause of this 
misery, and sits down to write witless 
apologues about Hoaries and Pigs, 
reflect that the rent depends upon the 
misery of the Irish; and then, after 
admiring the alchemy by which a re¬ 
venue, equal to that of a German prince, 
is extracted from tillh and hunger, he 
may be able to attribute their continu¬ 
ance, not to the opponents, but to the 
supporters of emancipation. He may 


• Apropos of Oxford, we have something droll in vol. ii. p. 136 : 

“ The day before yesterday I dined with young M-, who, like his father, has 

shewed me the greatest attention and civility. I was introduced to Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, tlie author of the Lives of the Painters. The conversation turned on various 
subjects; among others, on the system of the English universities — so difficult to 
understand." 

This is naive enough. We do not wonder that Von Raumer found the system of 
the English universities difficult to understand, when it was expounded to him by 
Allan Cunningham! Allan’s notions of what is going on in the inside of univsr- 
sities, must be as misty as those of Falstaff respecting the inside of churches. 
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also aaV his friend, LonS^ lAnsdqVi^e,: 
to explain to him how it is ihat^^' 
libttral landlords have the postwret^^ 
ed tenantry; and Id telfihim vrhoSie 
tenants are pre-eminent in raggedne^j 
amid the rags of Ireland. In shortii 
he will find, if he makes the slightest 
inquiry, that he lias exhibited gross 
ignorance on every thing connected 
witli Ireland. 

Mrs. Austin has not been employed 


verjr profitably (except, we hope, in a 
pecuniary way) in translating this dull 
rubbish. Her translation bears marks 
of haste ; but it is far superior to that 
of the journeyman, named Lloyd, to 
whom the third volume was con¬ 
signed. However, even his work is 
good enough for Von Raumer, with 
which sentence we part with this 
heaviest of travellers, and prosiest of 
prigs. 
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ANAPA fKu wtun, M«tw«, irtXo'Tfi^rf K. r. A. — Homkii. 


“ Castiliaiio volto : for faeje comes Sir Andrew Ague-face." 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, Act I. sc. iii. 


" Auf das Unrecht, da foigt das Uebel, * 

Wie die Tiirrni* auf deu herben Zwiebel, 

JI inter dom U kommt gleich das Web, 

Das ist die Ordaung ipi A, B, C. 

Ubi erit victoriie apes, 

Si offenditur Deusl Wie soil man si^gen, 

Wenn man die Predigt schwiinat und die Mefs, 

Nicbts tliut, als in den WeinliiiuHern lie’gea'!” • . 

Schiller, Camp of Wallenstein, sc. viii. 



“ Versibus ornuri tragicis res comica non vuU.”— HnitACE. 


rinbri Di''? 

; D'lD-bi':'} nrp'^ bipii 

Haubi Hyman.— : □''nB?!!??? in'M tiJianri W'>n 


“ A pro r uoino infelice allor che nasce 
In qnesta vita di luiserie piena 
Friii cb’al sol, gli occhi al piaiito; e nato nppena 
Va prigionier fra le tenace fasce .’’—Sorsetto del Marini, 


“ When people first their eyes unclose 

llpon tliis world of grief and twaddling, 

Tb<!y are predoomed to various woes — 

Iteginning in their swaddling clothes. 

And ending in a close of swaddling.’’—B aukv Cornwall. 


“ II faut passer la manche 

Pour voir mea amis comme on gardo un dimanche.”—D r. Bowmino. 


“ Churches and steejiles he’d gobble up 
t_He used to come of a Sunday); 

Whole congregations were to him 

But a dish of Salmagundi.”— Percy’s Reliqnes. 


Sunday virumque cano, quo non atrocior unquatn. 

Verily do thinko, terris apparuit hunibug. 

Est infernal enim Scotchman, cordesque per omnes 
Vult strikare metum, rigido pius ore locutus, 

Quo minus on Sunday meat-jnes hottosque voremus 
Puddings. MuUum ille a. young folks detested et old folks, 
Multa quoque et risu passus dutn addresseret Ilousara, 
Inferretquc simul Billara, sermone lugubri. 

M usa raihi causas memora, what merabers abetting, 
Quidve volens animis Commons, tot pullere faces 
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InsignetoMHilo numskull, tot makere speeches 
Twango i^nali, quid tOt propoundere billas, 

Permil^%*^ir?intum ^upcrest parl’mentary leisiir'e ? 

Esi ^muit Antique Yardo, Westminster ad aulam 
Spectans, quarn plures ipso coluisse feruntur ^ 

Bellamy poslhabito. vSiquid contenditur, utriim 
Whig vel Tory majus valeat pecus, aidere viewas 
Quo melius possint domus hsec Radlmia semper 
Accipit hospitio. Hie meetings firo talibus objects 
Holdendi, hie proprium sanctum, hue concurritur always. 

Jamque dies aderat. Venientes undique circura 
Long-faced sleek homine^ vidit Radlceius hospes. 

Undique venerunt—Agnewia.turba—viamque 
Totem complerunt loudceis sighibus atque 
Sobbibns. Haud aliter taurorum Althorpia scecla 
Belloware solent inter jucunda vireta, 

Dozantemque vocant dominum, subque arbore somnos 
Rumpunt; tantus erat venientum singular hubbub. 

•Nunc simill atque fo'res Family panduntur Hotelli, 

Intravere omnes members, sedesque tenebant, 

Fleetwoodque, et Plumptree, et vultu Stanley severe, 

Plagiary Baines,* sanctusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 

Quin subiti) extrema surgit de parte robrnai 

Slight murmur, strepitus qui mox eflertur ad outright. 

“ En venit ille 1 venit dominus sanctissimus Agnew, 

En venit ille, deus nobis qui hccc otia fecit 1” 

Conclamant omnes, thumpuntque outrageously mensas. 

Ille autem upturnans oculos, tacitusque per aulam 

Incedens Baronet, solium petit, agmine certo 

^ ^ #1 

Mox cum consurgens animis virtute severil 
Tristes cuique viro corners demiserat oris 
Verus amor patriae, junctis palmisque genisque, 

Clearat thoracem genitor;—dein taliafatur. 

“ O gentlemenni, rerumque hominumque magister 
Quum vpcat, et dignum qui jam committee praeessein 
Me putat esse suae tanto remiare favori 

Haud possum ; iiec enira, quod dat Deus ipse, gravandum est 
Oiheium; tamen in meliores displicetolira 
Non cecidisse mauus. O sirs, me percutit horror 
Quo me cunque fero,—furor, indignatio, amazement, 

Ut circumspicio et nostris de moribus sevi 
Considero. O gentlemenni, me percutit utmost 
Woe, gravis et concern, spectantem tempora nostra. 

Quis nescit pietatis enim, Lordisque diei, 

Contemptum penitus cultum ? Quis nescit ad ipsum 
Adproperare Devil as fast as possible all things? 

Dicite, mi friendes,—inform us,—anne ferendum est 
Ut petat inferior people sibi certa pa rare 
Gaudia, non aliter quam si felicior esset 
Gens hominum, nostril et quae conditione potita ? 

Ut sibi desirant plea'sures, lususque, et amusements, 

Et recreate optent sicut recreamus et ipsi ? 

NaturS, miseri, sic fient arte beati? 

Most shocking mores! O tempora truly licentious 1 
O gentlemenni, drivantem ut nuper in Hyde Park 
Me meus on Sunday rapido tulit agmine currus, 

Vidi raendicum—et fateor liver urere ccepit 
Bilis, ut I perceived his wife and family with him; 


• Sic audit apud Cobbetum passim; idem apud eundem the Great Liar of the 
North Mspe sonat. Extat Register defunct! senis posteritati perutilo monumentum. 
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Nam mendicus, I say, fuit hie mendicus, et omff^ 
Paupertate gravis, squalens, miseraMi#, ttger, 

Et tamen uxorem qui duxerat 1 —^^lUia lacertis . 

Two tulit healthy babies, alii sunt quinque 8ecuti.‘ 

Quos procul aspiciens groanavi peciore ab imo. 

Pauperis illius referens scelera omnia classis. 

Justa sed ah I mentem quanto magis ira tenebat 
Cum steterint nearer, gestqmque atque ora videbam! 

Non vuitu despair, gemitus nec voce ferebant, 

Ut decuit; verini (scelerati!) dulcia secum 
Verba loquebaiitur,—refeiam vis omnia?—ccelum, 

Et terram, viridemque herbam, ventBsque salubres* 

Carpere non aliter visi qiiam si sibi cuncta 
Turn bona constiterint, nullisque doloribus acti! 

Nay, sirs, ridebant—(quis credS.t?) sicut et ipsi 
Sub pedibus flores, ridebant pectora laeti! • 

O genilemenni, non possuni.plura,—lumesco, 

Horresco memorans, uror, vox faucibus—(AearJ hqprf) 

Quin ha?c siidiciant. Nunc quando talia possit 

Impia mens hominum, ciimque impia tanta libido 

Instat vivendi, pariterque doloribus et pains 

Impius objection,—nobis occurrere morbo 

Quodatur huic visum est nihil else superesse but one thing,— 

Illud nempe meuin—res vel notissima—Billum. 

Hoc vos ut rebus animisque et voce juvando, 

Omnibus anteferatis, ego Dominusque rogamus. 

O memores estote, precor,—sit inente repbstum, 

Nunquam pauperibus sortem ignoscamur isiquam.” 

Dixit, et in tnensam magno cum pondere pugnum 
Impegit; tollunt illi ad sidera loud cheers, 

Fleetwoodqne, et Plumptree, et vuitu Stanley severe. 

Plagiary Baines, sanctusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 

Turn contra tales referebat pectore voces 

Poulter.—“ Nil equidem, ut nobis, chairmanne, videtur, 

Aptius esse potest, nil excellentius, isto 

Quod memoras Billo ; fuit ornni parte probandum. 

Nil orituruin alitls, nil ortum tale faternur. 

Attarnen hoc vereor, licet omnibus anteferentes, 

Et rebus nostris animisque et voce juvemus. 

Per hookam aut crookain nos hoc proferre per Ilousam 
Nullo posse die. Quae conteraplatus, amici, 

Ne totum frustretur opus, maneatque for ever 
Libertas populi nobis intacta Britanni,— 

Propositum framare novum non ipse timebam. 

» » « « 

Et nos vincemus. Fuerit then, at any rate, una 
Utile re tandem Billum, Lotd’s-dayque labores, 

O chairmanne, tui,—modo quod discrimine nullo 
Nescio qu8B notion mentes jam possidet omnes. 

Res quasi non dubitanda foret, sed certa futurum 
Per fati decreta, novis sub legibus ilia 
Subjicienda dies ut sit, populique proceedings, 

Seriiis aut citiiis. Tantum botheratio pollet, 

Et sine fine die repetitinn quicquid in omni est! 

Nil opus est nos rem celare ; hie inter amicos 
Omnia fas fan'. Rabblum latuisse videtur— 

Nosmet non latuit—quae tanti causa laboris; 

Quippe raetus, nostris ne constituentibus ousti 
Perdamus places, cum toti—siquid agendum est — 

Ex Methodistorum votis pendemus, et ultri 
Quod speremus adhuc, nisi detestation et hatred, 

Quo nos cunque Deum petimus, nil prorsus habemus. 
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4^, AgnevBitios.-—Ijibef I. [Maty, 

Certus I g^q«ite wellque seio, qubd aroeHere r?rttam 
Incipipn4'|a|i^. noses; O then, mens pt>l>}ica nostros 
Ne prius Mililwet, qu^m libertate perempt^/ 

Consilio paret^sneo, obesse nionenti, 

Implore nunc meeting atque alto corde beseecho.” 

Talibus orabat Pouller, cunctique fremebant 
Assensu vario. Turn contrk talk Sibthorpe. 

“ Non ego quern nobis sermonem/ecit, amici. 

Member honorandus, possum laudare precisely. 

Ingenium laudo, placet ars,— res displicet (Aear, heart) 

Di.splicet p veteri quidquam ratione remissum, 

Di.splicet id populo, sir, Viucciibuisse petenti. 

Namque, O gentlehomines, tos oro, dicite tandem. 

An decei, an licitum est, manibus quse tradita freena 
Hac laxare quidem, segnes, virgamque timentes 
Flectere divin&m ? Foret indeed too bad, amici. 

Cum Deus ipse suis nobis deditesse mlnistris, 

,Atqiie vir i’.le'(viro,.nrod6 si contingere tanta 
Mortal! possit virtus) sanctissimus Agnew 
Tabs dux nobis prsesit qualis datus oHm 
Judais Moses—Domino nec carior illo — 

Ksset, I say, too bad, sub circumstantibus istis, 

Nos hoc, gentlehomines, nostro pra-bere minores 
Officio. Quidenim? quid nbstis dulcius illo, 

Quidve majus pleasant? En, vilis cniTit in omne 
Mobba nefas ; majis in coaches ridnro than ever 
Nunc placet iiacknais, cabbisque, ferentibus et twelve 
Diris omnibiis ; Astley’s juvat ire iheatrum ; 

Non legisse pudet libros, magazinsque, nec ipsas 
Costanies uniim most daug’rous penny gazettas. 

Quid referam tap-rooms, et amantes pocula side-boards, 

Necnon piporum nubes atmstiue cigarros, 

Et beero benches obmevsas, tipsyque rowas ? 

Quid referam wliole pots of vile potabile quidquam, 

Sit Meux, sit Wbitbread, seu sit Truman, Haiibury, Buxton,— 

Pots, inqiKim, on Sunday, vicinsV soepe tabernA 
Jussos,— mox certo repet undos online same pots ; 

Nullo et depositas polboyi tempore curas? 

Quid cook-sliops, rapidb et volventem ad Tartara pie-crust, 

Ft gravy, rem Domino invisam, brownosque potatoes, 

Atque onjne hottorum stutliuin fatale cibonim ? 

Gentlehomines, etiam tea-gardens crowdere vidi 
Mullos sa;pe viros, pueros, women, atque puellas ; 

Walkere pars, airaque frui, pars talkere secum. 

Talia cilin prohibet, jubet et lex carpere contra 
All of an afternoon in backparloribus altos. 

Non divina quidem, sed certb Agnewia, somnos. 

* * 

Atque ibi ni fallor datur huge lot of kissing and drinking 
lies.qua; I think not correct—not 1—by the curl of my whisker." 

Ha;c ubi dicta dedit, enneti simul ore fremebant, 

Fleetwoodque, et Plumptree, et vuhu Stanley severe. 

Plagiary Baines, sanclusque Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 

Nescio qui nem. con. turn facti denique motions, 

Discedii meeting. Ego te, inea Musa, petivi. 
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YOtlKE TO BOWLES. 

Dear Magister Artium Trin. Coll. Oxon—dear canon residentiary of Sarum — 
dear member of the Athenaeum Clul^ Pall Mall — in the name of those Athenians 
you invoke, a body very different from the body congregating in the club of 
which you so judiciously mark the location, I return you the most l^|rffelt 
greetings for your letter. You will perceive that it has duly come #lKitid, 
by the fact of my having published it. I hdve carefully followed your recom¬ 
mendation, and purchased at Nicholls's tlie X,e.«rwj* in Criticism, which I find 
were published by Hurst, Hobinsou, and Co., tlien (1826) of Cheapside. and 
Waterloo Place. 1 perfectly well recollect the occasion of their first appeaifcocft 
A vast hubbub had been excited in the literary world abdut your edition of i*bpi^ 
and if Lord Byron mixed in it, he was an antagonist with whom you neted not 
have been ashamed to enter into encounter. HewvaS foemRn worthy*»f the ste^ 
of any man who ever drew rapier, or flourished a cut-and-thrust. I verily believe 
he had no other reason for originally attacking you, in his English Bunk and 
Scotch Reviewers, except his desire of running a muck at all whom he found in 
his way. In fact, he borrowed a piece of nonsense from the very Scotch reviewers 
who liad so des|)erately excited his bile, and pressed it into bis service as the 
chevul de batuille — 

“ And gravely tells— attend, each beauteous miss ! 

When first Madeira trembled to a kiss.” 

You had long before shewn that, in your verses, not the woods but the lovers 
trembled, as the paltiy, Edinburgh reviewer had represented it; but Lord 
Byron in that, as in many other instances, followed, witliout examination, the 
trasli of the review he was censuring. To be sure, be had that respectable 
l)erson, Hobliouj^e, at his elbow. 1 refer you, dear Mr. Bowles, to our picture 
in this month’s Number of this very Ilobhouse (which we have purposely eliosen, 
as being the best suited to follow in the immediate wake of Place the tailor); 
and if any of your friends should think that our remarks may be severe, will you 
be so good as to refer them to the fourteen lines directed against you by Ilob¬ 
house in the original edition of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers — they will 
be found in a note in the last edition of Bi/ron's Works, vol. vii. p. 246; and 
you may, at the same time, assist their critical judgment, by telling them to com¬ 
pare llie suppressed lines with those which Lord Byron substituted in their place. 
The contrast between a drivelling lampooner and a vigorous satirist will be invo¬ 
luntarily apparent; and as by this time all angry feeling on the subject must 
have passed out of your m.nd, you may deliver the lecture with the most 
undisturbed impartiality. 

In after-life Lord Byron thought proper, out of whim I think, to extol the 
school of Pope against that of which he was himself so conspicuous a member. I 
was always of opinion that he was heartily sick of the Keates’, and John Scotts, 
and Hazlitts, and all that litter, whose poetry and criticism were enough to 
sicken the slcmacli of a rhinoceros. The whole squad is now forgotten ; but you 
well remember what a noise they made at tlie time. Living upop some scraps 
which dropped from the table of Coleridge, and which they sadly misused, it was 
the pleasure of these people to pronounce that Pope was no poet. Part of their 
method of proving this, was to set up the poetry of Lord Byron as something in 
its genius and style far beyond that ofthe bard-of Twickenham ; and his lordship 
submitted to their patronago with the utmost disgust. After having the arcana of 
the sect dinned into bis ears by Hunt, he lost all patience, and determined to 
come forward, sword in hand, to hew down all who said a word against I’ope. 
This, I think, added-to some dim recollections of former hostilities, was the cause 
of hfs Letters to Bowles. The controversy is pretty well sunk into oblivion. The 
memory of Roscoe has followed Ids Lorenzo de Medici and I..eo Ihe Tenth —the 
books we mean, not the men — into everlasting slumber. Tom Campbell, of 
course, does not remember a word about what he wrote. The Stamford grocer, 
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Octavtaa OUefarist, l«||,«j|ied, and made no sign; and the article in the Quarterly 
whi(^ excited yodr ftSjjixid led you to commit blasphemies even against John 
Murray himself, has gpue the way of all articles. Make your mind easy about 
it. Pope will be read al^ le-re^d as long as the lar^uij^ lasts; and so will 
Shakespeare and Milton. There is no danger of their jostling each other on 
the road. As for essays written upon fundamental principles, they will con¬ 
tinue to appear in endless stream as long as criticism runs, and to disappear 
for “their fit use, which is not the head.” ^ 

But it is not my intention to open this endless controversy,— to discuss 
whether Pone was right or wrong when, in a poem which for soundness of rea¬ 
soning tnuch resembles the critical compositions to which I have been alluding, 
he assures his “ milS Arcadians,” that “ nature must give way to art.” I only 
wish to apologise for the indiscreet anecdpte which has called forth your contra¬ 
diction. I willingly believe that it is nothing but a fiction, framed for the purpose 
ofit^osing upon me, and through me upon my readers. In fact, in the multi- 
»|>licity of business which "devolves upon the conductor of such a Magazine as this, 
It is impossible to be so constantly on one’s guard as to be free from such accidents. 
^11} can do is to punish the guilty; and,accordingly, I have paid the contributor 
nis fifty pounds—the sum regularly allotted for the page of letter-press which 
accompanies our monthly plate,— and discharged him, with an injunction not to 
appear in Regent Street for the next six months. The unfortunate fellow has been 
seen ever since hovering up and down Oxford Street at one end, and Piccadilly on 
the other, but never daring to venture on the forbidden ground. Such is, I think, 
a fitting punishment; but 1 own I take shame to myself, in the manner of the 
Emperor of China, for not having remembered that the editor of Pope knew more 
about ladies of every degree than to fall into the mistake for which 1 am indebted 
to your letter. I should have recollected your indignation at Pope’s naughty 
epistle to Lady Mary W. Montague, which recommended to modest people to 
keep all decorums when they are close together, but when they step aside to untie 
garters, &c., without scruple. Your commentaries on that letter and some other 
passages in the life of Pope should have established you in ray mind as one who 
knows east from west. 

But would you believe it ? Various newspapers, and other vehicles of wis- 
dQm, were lamenting the personality, and the scmrility, and the ill-feeling of the 
attack ” updn you, at the very time that you, like a man of good sense, and 
good humour, and good feeling, were writing to us, treating with bland jocularity, 
and the honest free-hearted ness of a mind conscious of no offence, what every 
one with a scruple of brains must have known to be no more than a whimsical 
joke. Long may the same kindliness of spirit diffuse its pleasant store of feel¬ 
ings through the bosom of the Rector of Bremhill; and, whether in his pastoral 
parsonage, listening to him playing upon liis grandfather’s fiddle “ Maggie Lau¬ 
der,” or “ Over the water to Charlie ’ [I hope the old “ Tweedside ” is not for¬ 
gotten], or, in Regent Street, helping him to our promised rump and dozen, 
and making “ Madeira tremble to a kiss,” the author of Six Sonnets, published 
now, alas 1 fifty years ago, will not find any where a more strenuous admirer 
than his present correspondent, 

OLIVER YORKE. 

P. S.—I wish I had you here to write me a couple of sonnets on May-day, to 
wind up my Number. My regular sonnetteer is too idle. He defends him on 
the score of the weather, which is to-day (April 27) almost freezing. He says 
that he is afraid to commence a sonnet 4n the regular manner, “ Haill May 1” 
lest it should take him at his word. 

Regent Street, 215. , 


J. Mayes, Cattle iitrwtil.elceiter Square. 
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CORPORAL-PUNISHMENT COMMISSION, DEFECTS IN MILITARY 
EDUCATION, AND PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS, 

CONSIDEEEI) JIY ENSIGN o’dONOGHUE. 


Any one who thinks he knows what 
the British soldier has to undergo, 
solely from what he sees in our regi¬ 
ments of life-guards, foot-guards, and 
cavalry at home, is sure to fall into 
error; and yet no disparagement to 
them either, for on actual service 
none are better—no troops of conti¬ 
nental Europe can be found to cope 
with them. But in these piping, and 
pipe-claying, times of peace, they are 
entertained, very properly, a^mucii for 
pageantry as for use; they are a bril¬ 
liant auxiliary to state pomp — they 
are a national ornament—themselves, 
their arms, their horses, form a spec¬ 
tacle of solid grandeur, of which Eng¬ 
land may well be proud ; and as such 
they are noble adjuncts to a great court. 
But they are not subject to the wear 
and tear of colonial service; I shall, 
therefore, put them aside from my pre¬ 
sent purpose, which is to bring under 
consideration the bulk of the army, 
viz. the infantry of the line. 

Did the British islands comprise the 
whole territory which England is bound 
to defend, the question of a standing 
army would be reduced to a very sim¬ 
ple one; and militia, with occasional 
training, would be fully adequate for 
all military purposes. Even the regu¬ 
lar and constitutional disturbances of 
the effervescing spirits of the Emerald 
Isle might be kept within wholesome 
bounds by a force so very small, that 
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Mr. Hume’s public soul, undisturbed 
by army estimates, might flee away 
and be at rest. But while her fingers 
stretch over each quarter of the globe, 
she will find that armed troops alone 
will prevent other powers wrenching 
her possessions from her grasp. In 
the midst of the profoundest peace, 
if she will preserve her colonies, she 
must be prepared for war. Her ge¬ 
neral commerce she may protect with 
her fleets—a navy she can never be 
without; but her foreign possessions 
must be held by her troops. Let her 
reduce her standing army—then give 
up her colonies. Let her sever the 
connexion between the colonies and 
the mother country—then cease to 
maintain a standing army. This seems 
so clear, so commonplace, that it were 
scarce worth insisting on, except to 
establish, as a corollary, that, ignorant 
of colonial localities, dependencies, 
and interests, it is impossible to say 
what should, or should not, be the 
amount, the pay, or the nature of the 
troops by which those colonies are to 
be retained. 

Now, let any one observe, in general 
society, how seldom colonial politics 
form the subject-matter of conversa¬ 
tion ; and if, by accident, some sailor, 
or soldier, or merchant, who, through 
professional circumstances, TOay have 
Wn thrown in the way of acquiring 
information* thereon, should introduce 
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such topics after the laddies have gone 
to the drawing-room, it is surprising 
to find otb^ gentlemen—country gen¬ 
tlemen, especially—so utterly indif¬ 
ferent to, and, consequently, so curi¬ 
ously ignorant upon, all such matters ; 
though they clearly comprehend and 
logically discuss railroads and poor- 
laws, tithes, taxes, and treadmills, 
corporations and corn-laws, and every 
other matter that affect their own iio- 
mediate and particular interests. Even 
in the House of Commons, how large 
is the majority of members who con¬ 
fine their attention solely to home 
affairs—how short a time is ever 
oqcupied iq, .colonial jnatteis. , Tlie 
very heads of the colonial and foreign 
departments seem to be placed there, 
not because they are supposed to know 
much of what they ostensibly regulate, 
but because they are considered by 
their ministerial coadjutors indispens¬ 
able to the general carrying through 
of government measures. Nay, even 
in electing a member to serve in par¬ 
liament, one never hears a question 
touching foreign policy of any kind 
put to a candidate. And yet each 
and., all deem themselves more than 
coqipetent to pass sound judgment on 
every point connected with a soldier, 
so much of whose military existence is 
spent in**-to them—a terra incognita. 

The present stand ing army consists of 
3 regiments of household cavalry, 

23 regiments of cavalry, 

7 battalions of foot guards ; which 
make a very fine show, but, with the 
exception of four cavalry regiments in 
India, take no colonial service. 

The infantry of the line consists o^ 

6 battalions in England ; 

20 .. Ireland ; 

20 .. India; 

9 ,. North America; 

17 .. Gibraltar and the Mediter¬ 
ranean., 

to .. West Indies and St. Helena; 
3 .. Australasia; 

5 .. Mauritius; 

3 .. Cape of Good Hope; 

4 .. Ceylon. 

103 battalions in all (exclusive of ar¬ 
tillery, staff corps, and sappers), subject 
to all services; “ of which those em¬ 
ployed in India have not been relieved 
under a period of from eighteen to 
twenty yftrs. Those employed in our 
oilier possessions ouglit to be relieved 
once in every ten jrears ; but jt has not 


been found practicable to carry that 
intention completely into effect ; and, 
at this moment, there are regiments 
serving abroad whose service is from 
ten to twelve years; and the regiments 
who must relieve those, or a part of 
those, in the course of this year, have 
not wen at home four years, after a 
service abroad, all of them of ten, and 
many of them above twenty years; 
and of those regiments that are first in 
turn to go, some of them, who liave not 
been four years at home, have been 
employed in India above twenty years; 
and, go where they may, they must 
serye ten years abroad. Consequently, 
there will be a period of thirty-four 
years of the service of those regiments, 
only four of which have been at home; 
and of those four years at home, it hap¬ 
pens in some cases that not one regi¬ 
ment sets its foot upon the English soil 
at all. For example, there is a regi¬ 
ment just disembarked in Ireland from 
the Mediterranean, which probably will 
be called upon for foreign service again, 
without any chance of its being in Eng¬ 
land. In fact, if a person enlists in the 
British army, he must look forward to 
three-fourths of his time, in all proba¬ 
bility, being spent in foreign climates.” 
So says Sir Willoughby Gordon, quar¬ 
termaster-general to the forces, in whose 
department the movements of regiments 
are directed. And these facts must be 
known, and steadily kept in view, by 
any one who wishes to comprehend 
thoroughly the working of our military 
system. 

Though the advocates for the aboli¬ 
tion of corporal punishment in the army 
havefailea in their humane attempts to 
subvert, utterly, the discipline essential 
to its existence, yet the members of the 
service generally may thank them for a 
benefit which they have unintentionally 
conferred, viz. that of causing its actual 
state to be better known to tbe com¬ 
munity at large, through the evidence 
adduced before his majesty’s commis¬ 
sioners for inquiring into the system of 
military punishments, which has been 
copied into many of the newspapers'; 
and for thus disproving tbe assertions 
which have been frequently made, and 
often believed, that the officer loved 
the sight of blood more on the scourge 
than on the bayonet, and that soldier 
and slave -were nearly synonimous 
terms. It was in vain that members 
of the professmn denied what 'was as¬ 
serted, and challenged inquiry ; most 
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perversely and dogmatically was it in¬ 
sisted on that tlie soldier must be 
emancipated, and the tyranny of the 
officer controlled. But the testinnony 
which has been made public will now, 
possibly, set the question to rest for-a 
year or two, when a fresh set of patriots 
may be equally cunning with their p|e- 
decessors in the discovery of mares' 
nests. At present, however, the service 
has benehted by having much of its 
interior detail made known ; and there 
can be scarce a doubt that that publicity 
will make it more popular that it has 
been hitherto. 

Along with much unimportant mat¬ 
ter (except to purely professional men)^ 
the Report contains a great deal to in¬ 
terest the general reader. To the pri¬ 
vate soldier it especially directs atten¬ 
tion— such, indeed, were the instruc¬ 
tions to the commissioners •, but, to have 
made it complete, they should have 
been further instructed to inquire ge¬ 
nerally into the military system, in the 
higher as well as the lower grades of 
the service. The report of the com¬ 
mittee upon the state of the army, 
which sat about three years ago, was 
incomplete without the evidence which 
has now appeared; and the present 
Report seems defective unaccompanied 
by the preceding one. In the existing 
machinery of things, a publication three 
years old is as much forgotten as one 
of thirty. What was told then is now 
unknown ; but had its substance been 
embodied in this, the country would 
have had a clear knowledge ^ that 
army which costs it so much money. 
The usual career of soldiers, from their 
enlisting onwards, is fully shewn, and 
the class from which they spring is 
evident enough ; but there is little or 
nothing said of the habits of the officers 
—of their fitness, in short, to command ; 
and this most important subj’ect might, 
with but little extra trouble to the com¬ 
missioners, have been fully treated by 
referring to the evidence, chiefly of 
general officers, which was given to the 
committee I have mentioned^ Now, 
considering the service that our private 
soldiers have to perform, and the eco¬ 
nomical scale of remuneration which 
the necessity for reduced taxation com¬ 
pels every government, Tory, Whig, or 
Radical, to adopt, it is not possible to 
introduce as recruits a superior classi 
of men to the present; nor, while such 
men are to be disciplined, does it ap¬ 
pear that any material iitiprovement 
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can be made in their treatment or 
condition. But though the soldier has 
been made a choice instrument by a 
wise,8ystem of training, there is great 
scope for improvement in the mode of 
making a good officer. Not that any 
one regiment in the service can be 
pointed out devoid of some good offi¬ 
cers ; but these officers have become 
so rather in spite of, than in conse¬ 
quence of their early military educa¬ 
tion—or, more properly speaking, want 
of early military education. And this 
arises from two obvious causes,—the 
difficulty an individual finds in ob¬ 
taining militaijf books, and the absence 
of all inducenjient to his becoming a 
more sctentllic seedier than*lris brother* 
officers. 

See what an apprenticeship a mid¬ 
shipman has to serve, before he is eli- 
gil)le for further promotion; and, even 
then, what an examination he lias to 
pass before he gets itl Here every 
care is taken to make an efficient of¬ 
ficer, and tlie regulation-time of six 
years afloat is by no means too long to 
accomplish it. But six weeks is long 
enough to make an officer in a regi¬ 
ment of the line, for all that he is re¬ 
quired to know, or, indeed, all that he 
has the means of knowing ; and hence 
it is that the herd of mere parade- 
officers are such ciphers. What is an 
usual case.' A lad of sixteen leaves 
school, w'ith some knowledge of Latin, 
a smattering of Greek, a little French, 
a little geography, a little arithmetic, 
and a little — very little — inkling bf 
mathematics; he is a candidate for a 
commission in the line: between se¬ 
venteen and eighteen he gets it, and 
joiiq|his regiment, if it is at home, or 
the reserve companies, if it is abroad. 
Now he dons his red coat and epau¬ 
lettes, and is, naturally enough, in ad¬ 
miration of his own smart appearance; 
he masters the mysteries of the mazy 
drill, learns the standing orders of the 
regiment; srtd, presto! thinks himself 
as great in arms as Alcibiades. Hd 
forgets what he learnt at school, and 
learns nothing in its place beyond the 
common every-day matters of messing, 
drilling, and quartering; and so be 
blunders on to the end of the chapter; 
with no conversation beyond “ Jackson 
of ours," and “Thompson of yours"-— 
no erudition beyond what he has culled 
from a newspaper, an army list, art 
almanac, or a sporting magazine—no’ 
knowledge, out of his treadmill dutieg, 
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unconnected witli the points of a horse, 
the breed of a dog, or the flavour of 
port-wine, yet satisfied witii his mental 
mininmm; — one, in fine, who hag not 
“a soul above his buttons." On .an¬ 
other hand, an intelligent, better edu¬ 
cated, accomplished lad, zealous and 
active, capable of continued applica¬ 
tion, and determined to be every inch 
a soldier, is gazetted to an ensigncy, 
and joins as did th^ other. liis drills 
are mastered ; all the raana-uvres'are 
at his fingers’ ends; he knows every 
man under his command by name, 
character, and disposition ; he can * 
give you page and date for every regu¬ 
lation ; he has an eye fur distances 
vthat no inequality of ground can de¬ 
ceive ; and he finds that tlie sergeant- 
major of his battalion is quite liis 
equal. Well, he wants to surpass tlie 
sergeant-major ; he wishes to study 
the military art beyond its threshold, 
and he casts about for something to 
teach him how war should be carried 
on upon a grand scale. Me tries to 
discover how cities are fortified, and 
outposts made tenable with inferior 
forces; and he is met by the fact, that 
there is not a single work on permanent 
fortification in the country written by 
an Englishman. It is true that Miiller, 
a German, and Landman, a French¬ 
man, have written books on permanent 
fortification in English, neither of which 
are worth a straw, without the further 
assistance of an instructor who knows 
more of the art than they can teach ; 
and there is a work on fieid-forlifica- 
tion, by Captain IMacawIey of the 
Engineers, with a notice on military 
recomtaissance, by Lieutenant O’Brien 
of the Staff Corps, bound together 
in a portable volume, which, with 
the plates, form a work of undoubted 
merit; though these two officers do 
not seem to me to have gone suffi¬ 
ciently far with their subjects. Sir 
Howard Douglas’s book on military 
bridges is exceedingly clever; and 
a work entitled Les Instructions Se- 
cretlcs du Roi de Prusse, corrected by 
the celebrated Prince de Ligne, and 
ublished at Berlin in 1796, which 
as since been translated into English, 
contains a good deal of useful matter 
on outpost and picquet duties. But 
so few, and, except the above, so 
meagre are the attainable works on the 
various operations of war, that the as- 
‘ pirant after military renown, in all 
probability, gives up his researches in 


despair. Suppose, however, that he 
be conversant with the French lan¬ 
guage, which, now that the intercourse 
with France is great, is not unlikely, 
how is he — quartered, perhaps, in an 
out-country station in Ireland—to pro¬ 
cure the professional books (of which 
th|re are several) in that language, to 
teach him what he wants to learn? or, 
even supposing that he has had the 
luck to form a library of the best au¬ 
thors on military science, I defy him 
to c-arry it about from one station to 
another, with any degree of comfort, 
while he is only allowed conveyance 
for 2 cwts. of baggage. Let us even 
so far stretch our fancy as to imagine, 
after all, that a combination of fortui¬ 
tous circumstances has enable<l him to 
overcome all difficmlties, and that he 
has fairly distanced tlie sergeant-major 
—that he has followed Joiniiii througli 
all his campaigns — travelled with 
L’Alleinand through his Operations 
Sccotidaircs de la Guerre —constructed 
a first, second, and third system of 
fortification with V'auban — improved 
upon them according to (,’orinon- 
taingne’s method—tliathe understands 
the principles of caslramentation as 
well as Sir (ieorge Murray docs—has 
been so far fortunate as to obtain a 
peep at the prize-essays in the Mbno- 
riul d'Arlillcrie et dcs lugenies — has 
traced field-works with Macawley, and 
has made military sketches with O’Brien 
— llien, cui Oono? He only knows 
more than his brother subalterns and 
the sd%eaiit-major, without a possi¬ 
bility of that knowledge forwarding 
him one jot in bis profession, lie 
may keep bis talent safe in a napkin 
for all the promotion it will ever bring 
him. lie may be quite an Archimedes, 
but if he have not two hundred and 
fifty pounds, over and above what his 
French books have cost him, to pay 
for a lieutenancy, he had better sell 
them to raise the wind, or he will find 
individuals of the “ great unidea'd ” 
class purchasing over his head, while 
he continues a scientific ensign, with 
but five and threepence a-day, for 
many a year. 

Thus, where the difficulty of attain¬ 
ing knowledge in the higher branches 
of his profession is so great, and the 
time, trouble, and expense necessary 
to its acquirement, so unproductive in 
honours or rewards, can any one won¬ 
der if the young officer is generally 
mentally idle? or, if he cultivates his 
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understanding by a peculiar line of 
reading — for evei 7 man of the present 
day, whose mind has been early culti¬ 
vated, is fully aware that a certain regu¬ 
lar system of self-education is indispens¬ 
able to his continuing to hold a pro¬ 
minent positiorl in society—is it asto¬ 
nishing that it should be any rather 
tlian a purely professional one ? Co¬ 
lonel Arthur, who has been for the last 
twelve years governor of V^an Diemen’s 
land (and, if I remember right, pre¬ 
viously governor of Honduras), gene¬ 
rally esteemed a sensible man, and an 
officer of experience, says, in Ins “ ge¬ 
neral observations” to the commis¬ 
sioners: 

“ I have said, that education is essen¬ 
tial as well ns moral character; and so 
it is. Look into the hahits of almost 
every regiment in his majesty’s service ; 
how are they formed 1 Do men study 
at all after they get tlieir commissions ? 
Very far from it: unless an officer is 
employed in the field, his days are passed 
in mental idleness — his ordinary duties 
are carried on instinctively—there is no 
intellectual exertion. To discuss fluently 
upon women, pliyy, horses, and wine, 
is, with some excollent exceptions, the 
ordinary range of mess conversation. 
In these matters lies the education of 
young officers, generally speaking, after 
eutcriug the service.” 

Now this Statement of Col. Arthur’s 
is, for the most part, true, though some 
of it is contrary to ffict; insomuch as 
in several regiments, which J could 
name if called upon, the topiclr of con¬ 
versation at the mess are very fre¬ 
quently of a nature requiring a greater 
range of cultivated iiiiellecl for their 
discussion, than you will find at the 
tables of gentlemen in the same sphere 
of life; and 1 never yet met a corps 
in which there was not some one re¬ 
markably clever fellow’, who could tell 
you more upon almost every subject 
than any one else. They do not, un¬ 
questionably, exercise their thoughts 
ill the superior walks of their own pro¬ 
fession, for tlie reasons I have before 
adduced ; nor, with few exceptions, do 
I say that they delight much in home- 
politics, because they are almost uni¬ 
versally of one way of thinking on that 
head, being honest Tories — Conserva¬ 
tives, at any rate, and much more 
prone to obey orders than to question 
them: but in foreign and domestic 
literature, the fine arts, natural history, 
natural philosophy, the stale of foreign 


countries, with their productions, com¬ 
merce, laws, and manners, &c. &c., I 
have seen more knowledge displayed 
than, I think, I should have found 
elsewhere. In so closely packed a 
community as a regiment must neces¬ 
sarily be, some individual, who pos¬ 
sesses more force of character than his 
fellows, will invariably give the tone 
to the rest: he will set the fashion, 
and that fiishion «vill change as other 
fashions change. I recollect the of¬ 
ficers of one corps, who nearly all be¬ 
came mineralogists. I remember an¬ 
other, where not a vvoid could be 
uttered, fur full two montlis, without 
being followed by a pun : this was 
tiresonve b'eyond^ielief. Air one time* 
we were joined by a most metaphy¬ 
sical assistant-surgeon, who set all die 
youngsters by the ears about tlie nature 
of the soul: at anollier time, we bad 
a young officer w'iili us who sketched 
remarkably well; so several of ns took 
pencils into our hands, which we had 
not touched since we lell scliool: and I 
knew a regiment in India, where the 
mania, for a couple of years, was iiisoct- 
huniing and biid-sluflin;;. But, un¬ 
fortunately, it is loo true, that there is 
great waste of iiiiellecl among regi¬ 
mental officers, which, if only brought 
into use by a system of rewarding men 
of superior attainments, and making 
each undergo a certain examination in 
the scientific parts of the profession, 
regulated according to his rank, befi re 
obtaining a higher grade, we should 
rescue the body of British officers from 
tlie forced ennui of wliicli they them¬ 
selves complain so much, and make 
them eminently fit for the arduous, 
cotapiicated, and heavily re.sponsible 
situations, wiiich, from the nature of 
the service, they are occasionally called 
on to fill. 

A marked line of distinction might he 
easily drawn between tlie ignorant and 
well-informed man in the profession of 
arms, as well as in every other profes¬ 
sion, without interfering with the pie- 
sent system of purchasing rank, which 
obtains so much in our service. It 
might not answer, perhaps, at first, to 
promote every officer who has great 
scientific military knowledge, to the 
exclusion of those who have hitherto 
had no reason for studying in this 
course; yet there would be no liard- 
shi|) ill making the possession of a, 
certain scientific knowledge a sine quA 
non to a recommendation for promo- 
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tion. But each should have oppor¬ 
tunity and means for making that 
knowledge perfect. It is no new dis¬ 
covery that intellects will»rust as-well 
as iron, if not put to use; few will 
dispute, that the man who is obliged 
to think — that is, vigorously apply the 
entire powers of his mind to any par¬ 
ticular subject, whatever it may be— 
will be better able to fathom any other 
subject, from the practised strength of 
his understanding, than he who never 
finds it incumbent upon him to think 
at all. Even every stupid man seems 
to have a bright particular spot in his 
brains, though, perhap's, so thickly 
covered by an adamantipe upper-crust, 
’^hat there®i( remains ^.ndisc'overed, un¬ 
less some sledge-hammer process shi¬ 
vers the obtusity, and brings the bril¬ 
liancy in view. But the longer it lies 
hid, the more difficult it is to find it 
out; till at last time extinguishes its 
light, and such a man exits into the 
grave with his gem dimmed in his 
skull, where it has been as useless to 
its owner, and to the rest of the world, 
as the precious jewel in the toad’s 
head. 

The soldier in the ranks is a mere 
machine, and he is the more efficient 
for being so: the less he is able to 
criticise what he sees in a campaign 
the belter, because what actually comes 
under his own knowledge can be only 
a trifling part of a whole; and from 
that part he cannot possibly judge, 
with any accuracy, of the several opera¬ 
tions— perhaps seemingly at variance 
with each other—which his general 
finds it necessary to combine to work 
out success. The mercurial French¬ 
man, who is more theoretically a«tac- 
tician than the Englishman, and, from 
his national character, more given to 
criticising the plans of a campaign, is 
a good man in advance—none better; 
where all seems prosperous, he is in¬ 
vincible ; but when his cause appears 
to fail, he desponds : he has sufficient 
military knowledge to discover readily 
enough when he is worsted, and the 
cry of “ Sauve qui pent is a Gallicism 
loo well understood throughout Europe 
to need translating into any continental 
language. In a retreat, he is the worst 
soldier that I know of—always except¬ 
ing the Spaniards and “ braves Beiges,*' 
who are notoriously the greatest pos- 

* See Introdaciion to 
C. Chaunter, Esq. 


sible cowards under every change of 
circumstances; while the British, who, 
even so far back as the time of our 
bluff King Harry VIII., had a cha¬ 
racter for being slow to find out that 
they were beaten, are unquestionably 
the best in the world. And this arises 
as,much from their ignorance, which 
makes them dependent upon their 
officers’ judgment, as from their own 
solid, unflinching hardihood. 

But it is totally different with the 
man who has to put this machine in 
motion, and regulate its stops. The 
mightier its powers, the nicer should 
be his touch ; and no pains should be 
spared to make him master of his craft. 
Besides, the wish to employ military 
officers in civil situations is gaining 
ground, as they are universally ad¬ 
mitted to be men in whose perfect 
integrity and high tone of honour the 
most implicit confidence may be placed; 
which is an additional reason for forcing 
an exercise of their talents, at an age 
when those talents are most susceptible 
of culture. 

There are few systems of any kind 
I think worth borrowing from our 
Gallic neighbours, particularly apper¬ 
taining unto military matters; because 
what may be all very applicable to 
Jack Frenchman, ten to one, does not 
suit the notions of John Bull: but 
here his plan is better than ours. I 
find that when Marshal Ney* com¬ 
manded the camp at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer, m 1804, seeing the necessity of 
instrucmig the officers under his com¬ 
mand, he had a spacious room con¬ 
structed in the rear of each regiment, 
which he designated the officers’council- 
room. Here the officers of the respective 
corps, from the colonel to the youngest 
subaltern, were obliged to meet and 
study their profession together. Each 
officer was called upon to give an ex¬ 
planation of every manoeuvre in which 
he had taken a share in battle, discuss 
its utility, advantages, &c. Ney would 
then briefly offer his own ideas, and 
argue each point familiarly with his 
comrades. The marshal himself regu¬ 
larly attended the council-room of 
every regiment in rotation, and gene¬ 
rally gave out subjects for study. It 
was in this view, and for this object, 
that he wrote a great many papers on 
tactics, but at the moment without any 


MHitarif Studies, by Marshal Ney, translated by 
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other tnotive than the laudable desire 
of instructing his officers, and making 
them conversant with his own evolu¬ 
tions : and he had the satisfaction to 
see that his labour was not in vain; 
forNey’s officers were confessedly the 
best instructed, the most ready and 
intelligent in the army. Not that I 
think the marshal’s example in arguftig 
familiarly with his comrades is to be 
followed, because, by so doing, he was 
likely to bring the wits of the imrechal 
and the sous-lkutenant in collision; 
nor would I counsel the establishment 
of such debating societies as these 
rooms for public discussion would 
create, because I am no advocate fof 
aught that might tend to sap the dis¬ 
cipline of the army. But in the main 
point he was right. He had most in- 
defatigably studied his profession in 
theory, though he had risen from the 
ranks; and, finding the advantage he 
derived therefrom, made the officers 
serving immediately under him do the 
same. . 

At the present day, in France, a prize 
is yearly given for the best essay pro¬ 
duced upon a military subject by a 
military man. Tlie prize essay is pub¬ 
lished by the government; and the 
collection of these essays is entitled, 
Memorial d'Arlillerit et d€S Ingenics; 
though I do not believe it follows, as 
one might suppose from the name, that 
the subject must exclusively belong to 
the artillery or the engineer depart¬ 
ments, but is left open to general com¬ 
petition. A copy of the Memorial 
may be had, I understand, by any 
officer in the army, upon applying 
through the proper channels: it is not, 
however, for general publication; and 
there is an order to prevent its being 
sent out of the country. Now this 
system, as pursued in the French ser¬ 
vice, is eminently productive of good, 
in more ways than one. First, there is 
a grand stimulus for the cultivation of 
talent; then, any new ideas which may 
be struck out, are turned to the ad¬ 
vantage of the country, instead of being 
lost; war, as a science, becomes the 
favourite topic of discourse among all 
military men ; merit gets fair play 
versus interest and money; and, best 
of all, perhaps, in a national point of 
view, if a clever, intelligent fellow is 
wanted, there never can be any delay 
in selecting one from the crowd. Now, 
though I do not like the appearance of 
the French officers generally, particu¬ 


larly those of the line, who are despe¬ 
rately dirty, and never wear shirts nor 
stockings, I believe—thobgh I am en¬ 
tirely adverse to their system of making 
a wdy to (fbmmissions through the 
ranks, as applicable to us, this plan 
of the prize-essay is an excellent one, 
and I should rejoice to see it followed 
in our service. 

We have the United Service Journal, 
to be sure, as a sort of safety-valve; 
buUhose papers tf{3on military memoir 
and adventure which appear in this 
ably conducted periodical, though 
” mostly well written, are generally in¬ 
ferior to the uiiutical ones : and 1 fear 
our brothers of the blue-jacket occa¬ 
sionally^ smile at ^he vehement articles 
they fincl, at times, towards*tlie end of* 
a number, mingled with their own 
scientific matter; such as the clamours 
for promotion by captains and sub¬ 
alterns of long standing, who allege 
that they have nothing earthly to re¬ 
commend them but old age; or dis¬ 
cussions on the cut of a collar; or 
disputes whether all, or only three 
parts of the Connaught Bangers, were 
drunk at any specified time. 

There is no want of military men 
capable of writing, and writing well, 
on any subject; nay, they abound — 
we see proofs of it daily: but they 
certainly shine in almost every depart¬ 
ment of literature, rather than in the 
scientific branches of their own. 

Undoubtedly, there is a course of 
study pursued by commissioned offi¬ 
cers at the senior department of the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
which is exceedingly good. It con¬ 
sists of French, German, the higher 
branches of mathematics, fortifications, 
military-plan drawing and sketching, 
and surveying. Formerly it was at 
High Wycombe, under the superin¬ 
tendence of that distinguished officer. 
Sir Howard Douglas, now lord high- 
commissioner of the Ionian Isles; but 
was partially reduced and removed to 
Sandhurst in 1819; and when, in its 
day, it has sent into the field Sir 
George Murray, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Sir Richard Jackson, Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, cum multis aliis, not alto¬ 
gether unknown to fame, its working 
may be said to succeed. To how 
many, however, does the number of 
students ajmount? Thirteen! Thirteen 
officers, out of the whole British army, 
are now studying their professions at. 
the senior department of the Royal 
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Military College 1 Does it not sourd 
like a joke ? After all, it is only sur¬ 
prising that there are so many. Is 
there any thing else, in the shape of a 
school, to be met with in the service ? 
Yes, one ! To Iiis credit be it spoken, 
Major-general Sir James Douglas, 
commanding at Limerick, in addition 
to the sufficiently arduous duties which 
his station calls upon him to fultil, 
gives a military lecture once a-week, 
at his own house, to*all officers in llie 
garrison except those on duty. Unlike 
Marshal Ney, he has them to break¬ 
fast with him: that over, they repair 
to a room expressly fitted up for the 
purpose, where the general has his 
niaps and jijans to ilhikratc thf cam¬ 
paign about which he is going to 
speak. He then proceeds to explain 
how different manoeuvres succeeded, 
and how others failed, marking each 
on the plan as he goes on ; and, hav¬ 
ing traced the movements of the con¬ 
tending armies in detail, he shews the 
principles upon which each acted, and 
points out where they were true and 
where false. Now, Sir James Douglas 
has always proved him.self to be a 
good working-officer; he saw a great 
deal of service in the peninsula, and 
lost a leg at Toulouse, which to this 
day causes pain almost to stupefaction. 
He is no mere theorist, but a sound 
practical man ; and his thus stepping 
out of the beaten path of duty for tlic 
advantage of the officers under bis 
command, in these latter days, when 
no one gets thanks for doing more 
than he is compelled to perform, shews 
how honestly desirous he feels of bene¬ 
fiting his country in that station which 
it has fallen to his lot to fill. I am 
sure that I am correct, too, in my as¬ 
sertion, that Sir James Douglas is the 
only general or regimental command¬ 
ing-officer in his majesty’s service, who 
takes upon himself the performance of 
this most useful, but arduous, and, 
perhaps, occasionally thankless office. 

Now, if it is obvious that it would 
be most advisable to insure a complete 
military education to all officers, by 
beginning at once with the juniors — 
if it is evident that these officers, from 
their previous station in life, have suf¬ 
ficient ground-work of general learning, 
when first joining their regiments, to 
enable them to enter at once upon a 
scientific course of professional reading 
t—what, then, becomes of the question 
of promoting non-commissioned officers 


to commissions? If the daily nse of 
the steel-pen, pencil, and surveying 
compass, be made as incumbent upon 
lads of from seventeen to twenty years 
of age as their attendance upon parade, 
what is to be done with men fifteen or 
twenty years older, who know nothing 
of the one or the other ? Can they go 
to Ichool at five-and-thirty or forty 
years old, and hope to receive new 
impressions as readily as if the mind 
was still in its plasticity of youth? 
Alfieri, it is true, only began to learn 
Greek at forty; but few [mssess the 
‘permeable brains of the Italian. His 
example, alas ! will not guide us hero. 

.Mr. Hume, in p. 61 of the Report, 
recommends “ that a proportion of 
one-third, a half, or two-thirds of the 
first commissions, as may be deter¬ 
mined on, should be granted to men 
who have gone through with credit 
the gradations of private, corporal, 
and non-commissioned officer; and 
that the strictest attention should be 
paid to merit alone.” 

Simply considered as an inducement 
for men of a more respectable class to 
enli.st, his plan is by no means a bad 
one; and, were the boon in view much 
higher still, as well as present pay and 
allowances, still belter worth the wliile 
of verj/ respectable (t. e. monied) men 
pushing their sons into the army. But 
until Mr. Hume is prepared to increase 
the present, rather than the. prospective, 
advantages of the private sentinel, by 
trebling or quadrupling bis daily shil¬ 
ling (and the leopard might as well 
think of changing bis spots, as Mr. 
Hume become liberal in £. s. d.), he 
will not succeed in creating a matiriel 
from which men, placed in responsible 
command, should be drawn. If once, 
too, his system were begun, there 
would be difficulty and hardship in 
stopping it, supposing it did not an¬ 
swer the proposed end. But 1 object 
to its introduction in toto, because 1 
cannot but see in it an effectual me¬ 
thod for insuring a constant supply of 
illiterate, unscientific officers. There 
may be reason for comphiint now, ac¬ 
cording to Colonel Arthur; but there 
would be incalculably more then. In¬ 
crease the respectability of soldiers, by 
making the firelock a stepping-stone 
to something better. Promote them 
as police-officers, as overseers of pri¬ 
sons, as custom-house and excise- 
officers,—instead of admitting persons 
to situations in public departments 
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tl)rough individual patronage and fa¬ 
vour, take trustworthy men from the 
army,—in ^hort, promote them to posts 
where they would be useful, and where 
the station and emolument would am¬ 
ply reward past services; but do not 
begin to give them regimental com¬ 
missions, with any ulterior view, unless 
the individuals are singularly wonthy 
to hold them. 

The report of the commissioners is 
against the system ; nearly all the offi¬ 
cers who have been examined are 
against it: nay, I will venture to as¬ 
sert that all soldiers, however gladly. 
they might look to a chance of promo¬ 
tion themselves, would prefer being 
commanded by men who have not 
risen from the ranks rather than by 
those who have. Exceptions, excel¬ 
lent exceptions, there arc; but they 
are few, and only prove the rule. It 
occasionally happens that young men 
(and 1 could mention three or four who 
came under my own knowledge) of 
most respectable family and liberal 
education have had spirit enough to 
serve in the ranks for a time in hopes 
of getting commissions, and succeeded. 
It is an error to suppose that a feeling 
exists in the service against these peo¬ 
ple simply because they have been pri¬ 
vate soldiers. No. The feeling is 
against the vulgarity, the coarseness, 
the absence of refinement which cha¬ 
racterise those who have not been ac¬ 
customed to gentle society in their 
youth. The annoyance rests in being 
obliged to associate every day at dinner 
with a man whose manners are such as 
might be met with at one’s father’s se¬ 
cond table. No moral excellence in 
the promoted sergeant can make up for 
his barrack-room fashion of pushing 
in his opinion, unasked and uncalled 
for, on all subjects, whether an Jail or 
not; of talking with his mouth full; 
of spilling his soup over his neighbour’s 
duck trousers; of murdering the king’s 
English; of shovelling peas down his 
throat with the end of his knife; of 
helping you to half-inch thick slices of 
ham; of sprawling his elbows over the 
table; of scratching his head with his 
fork ; in one word — and that a coined 
one —of being guilty of all those Yan- 
keeisms which distinguish the lout 
from the gentleman. 

The commissioners, in the course of 
their inquiry, frequently asked, if those 
who were thus brought to the mess 
felt themselves comfortably situated 


there, and could enter into the society 
of their brother officers agreeably to 
themselves; but they never thought of 
inquiring how very disgusting it might 
prove to tlMse whom they were thrust 
amongst. Men in all situations look 
to their every-day comforts, particularly 
at meal-times; and if a man finds bis 
next neighbour at table behaves as 
gentlemen are in the habit of behaving, 
he is satisfied ; but if he is forced to 
enfounter the anrtoyances I have men¬ 
tioned, and which, from the probable 
age and positive respectability of the 
annoying party, he is too delicate to 
notice, he must eat his dinner with 
loathing; he* must wish the late ex¬ 
cellent non-cQmmissioned officer on de- 
tachmtnt,‘at le^fet. Besides all this, S 
young officer’s greatest pleasure is de¬ 
rived from the fa.mily society of the 
town wherein he may be quartered ; 
and as he is solely admitted into such 
society on the strength of the character 
for gentlemanlike refinement which his 
grade is universally supposed to possess, 
because he is individually unknown, if 
a lout makes his appearance the grade 
loses caste; a most unfavourable im¬ 
pression is retained of all; the officers 
of his regiment are at once set down as 
ditto to the lout : one leavens the 
whole. The character thus obtained 
follows them ; and the man who would 
be an ornament to any society is ex¬ 
cluded from it in consequence of the 
brother to his father’s butler happening 
to be an intelligent sergeant-major. 

I have at this moment a friend in 
the army who had been at the junior 
department at Sandhurst, but unfortu¬ 
nately left it before completing the 
course of study necessary to securing 
him a commission. His parents were 
both dead, and his friends either could 
not, or would not, purchase one. He 
went to the Duke of York, then com¬ 
mander-in-chief, told his tale, and said 
he would serve in the ranks, pro¬ 
vided his royal highness would gazette 
him to an ensigney (if he was recom¬ 
mended by the colonel of his regi¬ 
ment). The duke look him at his word. 
The lad, though nephew to an exalted 
and learned dignitary of the church, 
enlisted in the regiment where his 
grandfather had been a captain, and to 
which I at the time belonged. He 
joined us in India, conducted himself 
to the satisfaction of every one he came 
in contact with, was recommended for 
an ensigney in a twelvemonth to'tho 
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commandcr-in-chief at Calcutta, who 
appointed Ivim to the first vacancy that 
offered: it was confirmed at home; and, 
if I recollect right, those of our young¬ 
sters who had been his brother cadets 
at Sandhurst made liim a present of his 
sword. We received him with open 
arms; and, when be was afterwards 
appointed to another regiment, we lost 
him with regret. Tlien, he was essen¬ 
tially a gentleman, though he did rise 
from the ranks. , 

It would be cruel, indeed, to make 
a law that no non-commissioned officer 
should thus rise ; but as a plan for 
general adoption, I, must confess that 
I know of none more tmiscliievous. 
This affection for inferior persons is 
l^e prevailing cant ofc tfie dayj and, 
naturally enough, obtains most with 
those wlio may not stand affected by 
it. It is easy for people who are quite 
unconnected with the army, except 
having to h-gishile for it, to talk plau¬ 
sible non.sen8e about philanthropy, and 
so forth ; but it behoves those who 
depend upon it for rank, distinction, 
employment, bread, to examine how 
matters exactly stand. I want to see 
the service improved as much as any 
no-flogging voter can. 1 should even 
like to see a certain intellectual ac¬ 
quirement, to be ascertained by a yrosi- 
. live test, made necessary to the attain¬ 
ment of a first commission ; but 1 do 
not wish to sec it clogged with men, 
whose educations have ended far sliort 
of where otliors begin. 

The recomnietuialion coming from 
Mr. Ilume and Iris clique is just part 
and parcel of that bad democratic feel¬ 
ing which has been so carefully fostered 
among the unthinking classes of the 
community,—which has unsettled the 
minds of men who vvoulil have plodded 
on to their graves contented and happy, 
had they not been worried into thinking 
themselves aggrieved ; and which in 
this case seems to be—though one may 
charitably hope it is not—chiefly in¬ 
sisted on for the pui|iose of sowing dis¬ 
content among the privates of (he array, 
and creating disaffection for their offi¬ 
cers, in order that the time may come 
when the present loyal soldier shall 
liirn his bayonet against legitimate au¬ 
thority, instead of obeying and respect¬ 
ing it. A standing army is, make the 
most of it, but a necessary evil, and is 
only least so when most firmly coerced. 
Short-sighted, wretched policy it is to 
weaken control over armed men; ab¬ 


solute madness is it first to goad the 
tiger, and then unmuzzle him ; dri¬ 
velling infatuation to make any col¬ 
lective body sensible that it possesses 
unrestrained power, and hope it will 
not abuse it; miserable ignorance to 
be unaware that in troubled times a 
favourite leader at the head of his 
forces has always become Dictator, and 
then subverted Iris country’s liberties. 
This very system of raising officers from 
the ranks was tlie main lever that lifted 
Napoleon into Iris imperial seat. 

One boon I would grant to the de¬ 
serving norr-cominissioned officer, as it 
is recommended in a letter to the com¬ 
missioners (Appendix, p. 127), by 
Major-General Sir John Wilson, com¬ 
manding in Ceylon. 

“ The hope of reward is one of the 
strongest incentives to good conduct, 
and (he army has, under Lord Hill, had 
ample proof that this principle ha.s not 
been overlooked. It has seen that the 
door to preferment has been (as it will, 
no doubt, continue to be) from time to 
time thrown ojren to the deserving non- 
cominissioued officer, who may thus aspire 
to the higher ranks of the profession. I 
would, therefore, in conformity to so ju.st 
and encouraging a principle, recommend 
that seigeant-majors, having served a 
certain number of years, of which so 
many as sergeant-major, and whoso mo¬ 
ral and military conduct shall have been 
unimpeachable, should be allowed to 
retire from the service with the rank 
and half-pay of ensign. Thus the old 
iK)n-commi.ssioned officer, whose time of 
life is an objection to his being promoted 
in the regiment, would then be enabled 
to look forward with pride and confidence 
to the just reward of his long and honour¬ 
able service. 'J'he trifling dift'erenco be¬ 
tween the pension of sergeant-major and 
the half-pay of ensign, and the compara¬ 
tive few to whom the boon would be due, 
would, I presume, preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of raising anj' reasonable objection 
to the adoption of a measure ciriculated 
to uphold the estimation, and to encou¬ 
rage the exertions of one of the most 
useful and important classes in his ma¬ 
jesty’s service.” 

Here is a wise, just, and humane 
regulation, recommended by an old 
soldier. What has been the system 
the following fact will shew. 

I was quartered in Fort St. George, 
Madras, in the spring of 1826, when 
the Burmese war closed, and the regi¬ 
ments which had been engaged in it 
vetiirned to the continent of India, 
The sergeant-major of one of these 
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(the 89tli) applied to be invalided, 
and appeared before a medical board 
at Madras for that purpose. He was 
asked how long he had been in the 
service ( Tliirty-three years. How 
long a non-commissioned officer? 
Twenty-two. How long sergeant- 
major ? Twelve (I think). What 
disease did he complain of? Wh, 
there was not so very much the mailer 
with him, except that he had generally 
pains about his ktiee.s and shoulders, 
and sometimes they were pretty sharp ; 
but he wanted to go home to his na¬ 
tive place, and see if tiiere was any 
one belonging to him alive tliere. 
Was he capable of performing hij 
duty? Oh yes! he could still do 
some duly. And what will the reader 
suppose was the upshot of all this ? 
The board pronounced his claim inad¬ 
missible, as there was yet more work 
in him! So thirty-three years’ service, 
a great part of which, too, under an 
Indian sun, wound up with the Bur¬ 
mese war (where the 89th bore a pro¬ 
minent part), was not sufficient work 
to get out of a man, who must have 
been always an efficient, trustworthy 
soldier, or he never could have held 
the responsible situation in which 1 
saw him. VVliat became of him after¬ 
wards I do not know. 

In the Gazette of the 22d April, 
three sergeant-majors have been jrro- 
inoted to en.signcies,—I suppo.se with 
the intention of allowing them to sell, 
tliereljy realizing 450/. I hope ray 
supposition may prove correct, as it 
would be an excellent inode of remu¬ 
nerating these old soldiers for past ser¬ 
vices. The observations I have made 
are chiefly applicable to infantry of the 
line. The ordnance corps of artillery 
and engineers, and the stafl’ corps at¬ 
tached to the quartermaster-general’s 
department—of which, by the way, as 
I happened to know a good deal of that 
scientific body in former limes, I am 
sorry to find only one company in the 
army list—are on a diffeient fooling 
entirely ; and 1 shall touch upon them 
when 1 take the Woolwich Academy 
and junior department of the military 
college at Sandhurst in hand, which i 
purpose doing at some future day. 

I have yet a few words to say about 
private soldiers, before I conclude my 
paper. 

After having perused attentively the 
5928 questions and answers, together 
with the ample appendix, which com¬ 


pose the bulky volume of the Commis¬ 
sioners’ Report upon the system of 
military punishments, I find that all 
authorities apee in attributing almost 
everf delinquency in the ranks, more 
Of less, to the prevalent vice of drunk¬ 
enness ; and several propose remedies, 
tlie chief of which are, moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction by a clergyman; fines 
for drunkenness, or stoppage of pay 
while absent from, or incapable of duty, 
Ihrotigli dissipation, on the principle 
that a labouring man receives no wages 
when lie cannot earn them; and the 
establishment of regimental savings’ 
banks. . 

Of the first there can be no question, 
and we^ay hiJfj^to see cligjilains at-, 
tached to corps for the benefit of both 
officers and men ; — they may be bad 
cheap, from the lot of Irish curates 
who will be thrown out of bread by 
Lord Morpeth’s contemplated appro¬ 
priation-bill ; and the other two would 
have an excellent eft'ect. But, with 
reference to the latter, I have seen no 
plan proposed that I think so good as 
my own, which is to combine them 
upon these principles:—1st, No work, 
no pay; 2d, The man who does the 
incapable man’s w'ork, in addition to 
his own, should be remunerated at the 
incapable man’s expense ; 3d, The 
best men, being least often absent, 
have most w'ork; 4tb, Most money is 
invariably laid by by the best men. 

Keeping these principles in view, 
my method is, first, to establish a 
savings’-bank in every regiment, on 
the system of savings’-banks in general. 
Secondly, every soldier found drunk 
to be fined five shillings, which is the 
fine a magistrate can inflict by the 
civil law for such an ofl’ence; in addi¬ 
tion to any other punishment that may 
be awarded. Thirdly, every day that 
he is away from his duly, whether 
througk punishment or voluntary ab¬ 
sence, bis pay to be stopped ; except 
just so much as will afford him bare 
subsistence. These fines and stop¬ 
pages then to form a fund, under the 
control of a committee of regimental 
officers, the commanding-officer at its 
head, instead of being credited to the 
public; for the public has no right to 
the money, the work continuing to be 
done by others, who find an extra 
night on sentry and the guard-bed, or 
an extra horse to dress, any thing but 
pleasant. A case of absolute neces¬ 
sity, such as soldiers’ widows or or- 
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phans left destitute, occuning in the 
regiment, might be relieved from this 
fund; a small portion might go to the 
regimental school (though I have, not 
quite made up my mind about this); 
and the residue be added half-yearly 
to the capital in the savings’-bank, to 
increase the dividends thereon. 

Should the commander-in-chief and 
sccrelary-at-war hit upon a better plan, 
I hope they will not,adopt mine; but 
when Lords Hill and Howick read 
this article, I think they may, faute de 
mieuXf give it a trial. 

Since the appearance of the paper 
on “ Courts-Martial and the tal-o- 
nine-tails,” in our last month’s Num¬ 
ber, a new,.Mutiny A«,t and -Art-cles of 
War have been issued to the army— 
or, rather, they were in process of 
being issued at the time of our publi¬ 
cation — which differ somewhat from 
the preceding ones. By these “ arti¬ 
cles,” the corporal punishment which 
a general court-martial can award is 
limited to 200 lashes; a district, or 
garrison court-martial, to 1.50 lashes ; 
and a regimental court-martial, to 100 


lashes. This is just a sor't of “ chip in 
porridge ”— a sop to stop the yelpers. 
But there is an excellent clause also 
introduced, which, 1 have no doubt, 
will materially tend to the improve¬ 
ment of the general discipline through-, 
out the service j which is — 

‘t Any soldier who shall absent him¬ 
self without leave, for any period not 
exceeding jive days, and who shall not 
account for the same to the satisfaction 
of the commanding-oflficer, may be de¬ 
prived of his pay for the day or days of 
such absence, by a direction to that 
effect by such commanding.officer.” 

. In conclusion, I beg to say, that if 
persons suppose it is the wish of offi¬ 
cers serving in his majesty’s army to 
suppress, or hold back, any informa¬ 
tion, of any description, that may throw 
light upon their profession, or imagine 
that there are “ secrets of the prison- 
house,” which they are afraid will not 
bear the broad noonday glare, I say 
that they “ ken neither the heart of a 
soldier nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

J. U. S. Club, May 5th, 1836. 
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CUTTING-OUT AMIORE; 

OR, A BOLD STROKE DURING TDB PEACE OF AMIENS. 

" By Jove! he was a noble fellow, Johnson ; 

And though his name than Ajax or Achilles 
Sounds less harmonious, underneath the sun soon 
We shall not se^ his likeness.”—BynON. 


“ Ned Jervis, as I’m alive 1” ex¬ 
claimed a tall, fine, and fashionably 
dressed young man, stopping short in 
front of me, as I was taking a regular 
quarter-deck walk up and down before 
the Mansion House, in J.ondon, lost in 
a deep reverie, and totally unobservant 
of the busy throngs of people hastily 
brushing by me; and at the same time 
holding out his hand, which I imme¬ 
diately shook most warmly, although I 
had not the slightest idea who the indi¬ 
vidual was, claiming so intimate an ac¬ 
quaintance with both my name and its 
owner. 

“ You have the advantage of me, 
though I ought to know that face too.” 

“ I think so, indeed. You won’t 
cut me, 1 know, if 1 tell you who and 
what I am, though others have,” he 
added,after aslight pause, and a shade 
of care passed suddenly athwart his 
joyous, laughing countenance, which, 
although scarred by more than one 
sword-cut, and marked and bronzed 
evidently by constant exposure to the 
weather, was not in the slightest de¬ 
gree either aged or haggard, and plainly 
indicated that not many more than six 
and twenty summers’ suns could pos¬ 
sibly have shone upon its surface. 
“ James Wilson.” 

“ Wilson! I heard you were gone 
to the dogs long ago,” I exclaimed, 
before I could check myself, seizing 
his hand again, and almost wringing it 
off in my joy at meeting with him. 

“ Much obliged to those who told 
you so; but it has not quite come to 
that yet; and, if I may make free to 
say so, the cut of your jib is a good 
deal more like as ifyou were going that 
way. You look as seedy as if you 
bad been up all night.” 

“ I have not been in bed, nor even 
asleep for three,” I interrupted. 

“ And,” continued he again, “ inde¬ 
pendent of your face being drawn out 
as long as the maintop-bowline of a 
seventy-four, or that of a chap after a 
four-and-twenty hours’ losing spell at 
hazard, your hair is as gray as any 


badger’s, notwithstanding you’re iny 
junior by a year.” 

“ If hard drinking and heavy anxiety 
will have any effect upon it,” I re¬ 
plied, “ I only wonder I have any left 
at all.” • 

“ Can money help you ?” inquired 
the kind-heariedBfellow. <‘«If so, say* 
the word, and a couple of thousand is 
at your service in a quarter less no 
time 1 for I run my last three cargoes 
without the loss of a ropeyarn; and, 
liesides, I have got so d—d few 
friends, that I can afford to help any 
of them in a squall.’’ 

“ Thank you, thank you, for your 
kindness, all the same; but it’s not 
money that I want just now. I am 
going to play the fool once more in 
half an hour, and risk my life to punish 
a scoundrel, as soon as I have cut my 
sister out of a madliouse, which 1 in¬ 
tend to take the liberty of doing before 
another twelve hours have gone by, if 
I get hung at Newgate for it. llave 
you a mind to help me 

“ Why, as to the first part of the bu¬ 
siness which you propose, I am a ready¬ 
made fool to anybody’s liking,—so that 
game comes quite natural to me; as to 
the second, my life’s always at risk for 
the gain of a few paltry hundreds ; and 
as to the third, I’d lend a hand to cut 
any woman out of hell, let alone your 
sister. But who ever put her there— 
in the madhouse, I mean ?” 

“ Step into my phaeton—” 

“ Phaeton 1” 

“ It’s waiting hard by at the corner 
of Princes Street,” I continued, with¬ 
out regardin;^the interruption, “ and 
drive up with me to Offley’s, where 
we’ll dine, and I’ll spin you the whole 
yarn as we go along. Take the ri¬ 
bands, Wilson, will you, as soon as we 
get in—my hand shakes so. I’m fit for 
nothing hardly now—and drive slowly, 
—for I must wait for my cousin, who 
will not be up in town till six, before 
I can do any thing more in this mat¬ 
ter; which is a sad one enough, God 
knows!’' 
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** Poor Jane! and is her mind a 
wreck tool” 

** Wreck ! No ; as sound as yours 
or mine ; but here we are, so jump in, 
and you shall hear all about it. After 
leaving school 1 entered the navy, 
where I soon found out that hard work 
was not easy, and being thrashed in 
the cockpit far from pleasant. After 
passing, 1 got made, and was appointed 

to the D-a, which we contrived 

somehow or other to "lose in the Medi¬ 
terranean ; and 1 was ashore in England 
again within a year, and then it was 

that Gather—she-” but here my ' 

voice faltered, and the words lilmost 
choked me. 

„ “ Skip till, that,” str^jck in my com¬ 
panion, “ and come at once to where 
your sister is concerned; for raking 
up the past only serves to embitter 
the present.” 

“ After there w'as no hope,” I con¬ 
tinued, unmindful of Wilson’s good 
advice, and following the train of my 
thoughts, wliich were taking rather a 
wide circuit at that moment, “ I took 
to drinking, like a cursed fool, to 
drown my sorrows, which I did so 
effectually, that at one-and-twenly there 
were few young men in Surrey who 
could come up to me either in strength 
or quantity of liquor. (Jne day 1 had 

been dining at Sir A- W-’s, 

where there was a sporting dinner, 
and wlicrc, as usual, most of us drank 
till we could neither see nor sit, and 
slept tlie night (or rather tlie morning) 
out under the table as we fell. The 
next day, after a lute breakfast of de¬ 
villed biscuits and raw brandy, Sir 

A-and 1 mounted our horses to 

ride over to Ashlead, where a prize- 
6ght was expected to come off' that af¬ 
ternoon. Our way lay across Ewell 
and Banstead Downs, on which we 
had hardly arrived when one of the 
most tremendous thunder-storms that I 
ever remember to have seen outside 
the tropics arose in all its furious ma¬ 
jesty. We were just sober enough tq 
sit in our saddles, and sufficiently in¬ 
toxicated to care for nothing; and we 
gallopped on, laughing, singing, and 
hallooing, perfectly heedless of the 
pelting rain or the dangerous slipperi¬ 
ness of the ground,—continually forc¬ 
ing our frightened horses through large 
patches of prickly furze, till they were 
almost goaded into madness with the 
pin, and plunged about like a shark 
just ^ter being hooked. ‘Ohl would’nt 


that last spin neatly through some poor 
beggar’s gizzard I’ exclaimed Sic A— 
(who, bad and vicious as he was, had 
Wild a fitting companion in myself), 
as a vivid flash of forked lightning en¬ 
tered the ground, apparently quite 
close to the heads of our horses, who 
reared up in the air, and wheeled round 
anrf round in spite of either whip or 
spur, while a roar of thunder sufficiently 
awful in itself to have sobered any or¬ 
dinary drunkards rolled and cracked 
light above us. ‘ A brace of guineas 
to a dollar that it has,— for I hear 
some piping near that hedge!' ‘ I 
don’t think it.' ‘ Done!' he an- 
siyered; ‘ and,’ continued he in the 
same strain, ‘ though you’ve got the 
lead by half-a-dozen lengths, two to 
one on my mare clearing that hedge 
before your cocktail that you tliink so 
mighty well of!’ ‘ Take you—guineas 
again!’ I answered ; and we put our 
horses to their utmost speed. I wou 
both bets,—for his mare fell before she 
reached the hedge, and my horse’s 
hoof grazed the shoulder of my father, 
who was kneeling down wringing his 
hands in agony over my poor mother’s 
lifeless clay. * * * 

On returning from the West liidies in 
(he year two (1802), 1 found my sister 
Jane had just been married to Major 

O-, of tlie —til dragoons; him of 

Hampton notoriety, I mean.” 

“ 1 know him, or at least his cha¬ 
racter,” answered my companion. 

“ Poor Janey never liked him from 
the first; but the governor was so in¬ 
fernally anxious for the match, why or 
wherefore, I never could divine. Oh ! 
that 1 had only been in England at 
the time, and they should never have 
dragged her to the altar except over my 
dead body in the chancel! I spoke 
my mind out freely to my father on 
the occasion, for which lie never for¬ 
gave me to the last; but, at his death, 
which event took place about ten 
months after the marriage, cut me off 
with a shilling (my share of what little 
properly my poor mother had was 
settled on me), leaving every halfpenny 
besides to Janey. Well, I never cared 
miicli about the money,— for I have 
enough to get me a dinner every 
day, and keep me out of a prison, if I 
look sharp; and, perhaps, if I had had 
it, the rents of the Ewell lands might 
have gone among the Blacklegs at Ep¬ 
som by now ; so it’s ‘ all for the be8t>' 
no doubt. About three months after my 
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father was buried, I happened to be 
passing through Berkeley Square ; 
so I thought I would just look in 
at No. **, for my sister's sake, not¬ 
withstanding my vow which I had 
once made, of never entering the ma¬ 
jor’s doors again. Hearing voices in 
the dining-room, I walked in there, 
though the butler would eviddhtly 
have much rather shewn me up-stairs; 
and no wonder,— for, as true as I’m 
sitting alongside of you, and you are 
driving that pair of gray horses, I caught 
the bullying, brutal coward in the very 
act of striking my sister, and his wife.” * 

“ Had I been there,” exclaimed 
Wilson, his fine dark eyes sparkliag 
with indignatiovi at the bare idea, “ the 
Lord might have luid mercy on his 
soul, but I would have shewn none 
towards his body!” 

“ The breakfast was on the table,— 
for it was quite early in the forenoon. 

‘ What right,’ shouted D-, as he 

saw me enter—‘who are you, sir, 

that-.’ But here 1 cut him short, 

—for, entirely forgetting that I had the 
dignity of no less a rank than a half¬ 
pay lieutenant in his majesty’s service 
to keep up, 1 laid hold of a tongue by 
the tip, and sent it at him right across 
the room ; it look him just in the 
mouth, and smashed a couple of his 
grinders in. Jane scre.amed like a 
young child,and implored me to leave 
the house ; but my blood was up, and 
wlien it is, 1 never do things by halves ; 
so I trundled this gallant soldier out of 
his own doors (or rather my sister’s, 
for the house is hers), and when I had 
got him fairly on the pavement I gave 
him a gentle parting kick, to shew the 
love 1 bore him, which sent him flying 
like a paper man in a breeze, till he 
brought his great lubberly body up 
against the iron rails of the inclosure. 
This made fine work for the law¬ 
yers ; and, my case getting into bad 
hands, I had the satisfaction not only 
of being choused out of all the ready 
money 1 possessed, but of going to 
leeward in the courts, where there was 
more jabber than ever 1 heard among 
the monkeys at Gibraltar, even when 
Capt Purvis and 1 used to fire off 
salt from a duck-gun at them, by way 
of amusement, on a fine Sunday morn¬ 
ing, sometimes. All the good that 
came out of it was that I was univer¬ 
sally considered a blackguard; and 
D-—, by dint of a little bribery and 
a good deal of perjury, managed to 


get Jane, poor girl! stowed away in a 
roadhouse, and pocket nearly all the 
rents.” 

But the money’s settled on her, is 
it not?” inquired my companion, who 
would have gone through fire and 
water to serve my sister, for “ auld 
Jang syne.” 

“ Trust the governor to see to that! 

But D- has got the serving of it 

out during his life. A rascal!” 

Why don’t you shoot him?” 

“ I intend to. I have been prac¬ 
tising for the last month four hours a 
day, on purpose to be even with him, 
—for at twalve paces he can pin a 
bullet on a spike-nail five times out of 
seven.1’ • • ^ ,, , 

“ I’ll call him out myself, if he 
riddles you. How long has she been 
in ?” 

“ About five weeks. I never knew 
for certain where she was till three 
days ago. My cousin, Seymour, wanted 
to go to Bow Street about it; but 
having had enough of the law in more 
ways than one already, I overruled 
tliat, and set to work myself. Were I 
to tell you all 1 have gone through to 
gain my point, you would think, to 
use a common saying afloat, ‘ that I 
had left oft'swearing and taken to ly¬ 
ing.’ 1 have gone under as many 
nlimcx and disguises as a swindler, 
and have been ‘ hail fellow well met’ 
in corn|)any where, besides myself, 
there was nothing half so respectable 
to be found ; and at last I managed 
the business through a woman of no¬ 
torious character, residing in Lisle 
Street, on whom 1 have lavished con¬ 
siderable sums of money.” 

“ All this must run you pretty dry, 
though. \ on had better accept my offer.” 

“ God bless you 1 my dear fellow; 
it’s rny cousin’s money tliat I’m so 
liberal with, not mine. I started on 
my own account at first, without taking 
a sixpence from him, and carried on 
till 1 had spent every farthing I could 
lay my hand^on, and got arrested into 
the bargain, when he bailed me or 
squared accounts, 1 don’t know which. 
Half-pay and all, I have barely three 
hundred a-year, while Seymour’s got 
at least six thousand. I am going to 
Lisle Street before dinner. You may 
come with me, if you like; only re¬ 
member I am personating my cousin 
just at present, which accounts for this 
splash turn-out that excited yo6r 
astonishment.” - 
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“ What’s your plan to night?” 

“ Why, Seymour- 

Is as good a chap as ever breathed,” 
interrupted Wilson; “ and you, being 
a navy blade, know how, of course, to 
set about these things afloat; but 
* cutting-out ashore’ is a different 
thing quite. I am an old hand at 
it ; for, to serve a friend, I have once 
or twice taken a girl out of a nun¬ 
nery. Will you make me commanding 
officer?’’ * • 

“ With all my heart, and thank you 
too. I have written a letter to the 
owners of the madhouse under a false 
name (to which 1 expecUan answer by 

Seymour), requesting-” 

, “ I undfrslaud. ^^Whereabputs is 
the place?*” 

“ At-, eight miles this side of 

Brighton.” 

“ Can’t be better. And now, for a 
dozen lighting hands who’ll stick at 
nothing except drinking water, and a 
cast, after the job’s completed, across 
the Channel in the fastest lugger that 
ever gave a cruiser the ‘ go-by’ on a 
murky night. We must about sliip 
for the city again, or,-avast heav¬ 

ing so long I Here is Leicester Square; 
so you jump out, Ned, and let me have 
the horses. I’ll meet you up in J.isle 
Street in an hour. VVhat’s the num¬ 
ber?” 

“ Thirteen.” 

“ Lord 1 1 know it well. Take care 
of yourself. Here, John, Tom, Ihll, 
whatever your name is, out with you 
now, and attend your master !” and so 
we sejiaraled. 

1 need scarcely tell my readers that 
Wilson was a smuggler, and, perhaps, 
in that respect no very proper com¬ 
panion for a king’s olficer ; but in all 
others I have met with few people 
like him. 

A barouche and four had been en¬ 
gaged to be in attendance near; and 
this fell in very well with W'ilson’s 
plan of attack, which did him the 
greatest credit. After dropping me at 
the corner of I.eicesler Square, he had 
driven back to the London place of 
rendezvous for the captains in the con¬ 
fidential employ of the firm to which he 
was commodore ; and, sending away 
expresses for twelve hands armed to the 
teeth, to assemble after nightfall, within 
hail of the madhouse, according to the 
rough draft whicli be had laid down on 
the back of a bill of lading, besides 
four mounted on what were tlien called 


the “ trap horses,” let off a brace of 
carrier-pigeons at different intervals, 
with duplicate orders in cypher, desir¬ 
ing signals to be made for the lugger 
expected on the Brighton coast that 
evening, to raft and sink her cargo of 
spirits, and either lower away every 
thing, or stand oft’and on until she saw 
“ No. 5 night-signal,” when she was to 
pick up the boat that made it, at all 
risks, and edge off the coast again as 
smartly as she chose. 

Relays of horses had been provided 
by Seymour along the road, and im¬ 
mediately on his arrival we got under 
weigh, in company with an old and 
faithful shipmate of mine, in the shape 
of a large Newfoundland dog. Soon 
after mounting my horse a strange feel¬ 
ing of bewilderment came over me; 
and of what occurred during the first 
five and thirty miles of road that our 
horses’ hoofs passed rapidly over I retain 
no recollection,—all is a vacant blank, 
and 1 gallopped on like one asleep. 
Suddenly 1 awoke to consciousness 
again; and as 1 thought on my sister, 
and all that she was suffering in the 
brutal hands of heartless hirelings,— 
deserted, imprisoned, and left to pine 
away by him wlio had falsely sworn at 
the high altar of Heaven to be a pro¬ 
tector to an angel, who, when she knew 
his mind, must have felt herself con¬ 
taminated at his very touch,- 7 -a scald¬ 
ing tear fell upon my bridle-hand ; but 
I instantly drowned such childish 
weakness in the overwhelming desire 
of vengeance for her wrongs; and, 
drawing in the keen fresh air as eagerly 
as 1 would have done water had I 
been perisliing with thirst, 1 sat bolt 
upright in my saddle, dashed my long 
hair, dripping with pt‘rs|)iration, off my 
brows, and successively grasping the 
butts of both my pistols, to be assured 
that titey were safe, I felt that “ Ricliard 
was himself again,” and longed for the 
coming of the moment that should 

bring D-on the ground—hand to 

hand and face to face, with but six 
aces intervening—never to leave it 
ut as a corpse, or the destroyer of the 
brother of his maltreated, all-enduring 
wife. 

We fell in with the barouche about 
a mile from the madhouse, and, giving 
our horses in charge to a servant, got 
inside it. On driving past a particular 
town in the road, Wilson took a boat¬ 
swain’s call out of his waistcoat pocket, 
and piped “ the captain,” beautifully 
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shrill and clear. • It was immediately 
answered by four stout fellows jump¬ 
ing out of a dry ditch by the roadside, 
enveloped in large monkey jackets, 
which they shook themselves out of, 
and flung on the roof of the carriage, 
as they sprang up behind. 

“ Whose gangs are out to-night?” 
inquired Wilson, putting his headsopt 
of the window. 

“ Smith’s trampers and Black Char¬ 
ley’s horse, sir; twelve of one and four 
of t’other. The night’s getting as nice 
and foggy as ever I see,” continued the 
man. 

““Coast clear?” 

“ Clear as IJulIands. A tall chiyi 
went in, sir, about twenty minutes 
agone, and tied his horse up at tlie 
gate; but 1 cut him adrifi, and turned 
him into that ’ere field, ’cos my mind 
niisgived me he warn’t up to no good, 
and miglit want him in a hurry.” 

“ Is that a bell in that hurricane- 
house rigged atop of tlie roof there ?” 

“ Yes, sir. 1 tried to muffle its 
clapper, but there warn’t no getting 
nigh it. You had better clap a stop¬ 
per on that the first tiling; for the 
king’s dragoons in the next town might 
think the crib was a-fire, and be down 
on us, wery like, afore we made clear 
ofl', if they heerd it going this time 
o’night.’’ 

“ Oh, d—n them ; there is never 
any fear of gufties turning out too 
smarily on a cold drizzling night like 
this.” 

Presently the carriage drew up, and 
we alighted, and gave a thundering 
peal at the garden-bell. 

“ Crouch down under the lee of our 
bodies, see your gaskets all clear, and 
stand by for a rush, lads 1” said Wilson 
in an under lone, addressing the por¬ 
tion of the gang at our backs, as he 
heard the ponderous bolts and bars se¬ 
curing the house-door leading into the 
garden being slowly withdrawn. At 
last it opened wide, and two keepers, 
one of them carrying a dark lantern, 
made their appearance, and came up 
to the lofty iron gate. 

“ Is she so very riotous, sir?” in¬ 
quired one, in allusion to a passage in 
iny letter, as he turned the key in the 
lock. 

“ Shocking !'' I replied, quite coolly ; 
“ you must come and help us take her 
out of the carriage.” 

The gate was now flung back, and 
we all simultaneously rushed in. 


“ Gag and lash ’em, boys 1 huirah, 
my bucks!” shouted Wilson ; and in 
a second the astonished keepers found 
themselves on their beam-ends in ^ 
middle of the road, totally unable 
either to speak or to move hand or 
foot ; while a couple of mounted 
smugglers rode in at the gateway, 
and gallopped — one to the right hand 
and the other to the left—round the 
garden, to secure or cut down (for, 
desperate characters as they were, 
they would not have stuck at trifles,) 
any one outside the house; and the 
“ Watch, there! watch!” passed .so 
quickly along from mouth to mouth 
around the high walls inclosing the ex¬ 
tensive^ grounds,yis plainly shewed noj 
only lliat the rest were on ifi'e alert, but 
to what a pitch of discipline and power 
of combination of action, whether by 
sea or land, this amphibious race of 
hardy sailors, and (in regard to the 
mounted force) by no means inferior 
troopers, had been brought by my 
friend and former sclioolfellow, for the 
purposes of illicit traffic. 

'I’he first person w'e encountered in 
the hall was the resident surgeon, in 
his duffle dressing-gown and .sli[)pers, 
looking not a little fiabbergasied at 
the aspect of things in general. As 
fast as we advanced, he backed, till the 
wall brought him up all standing, and 
we came to an anchor at about seven 
feel from him. 

“ Where is she ?” 1 roared out in a 
voice of thunder, while half-a-dozen 
smugglers, armed with cutlasses and 
boarding-|>ike.s, acting under the orders 
of Wilson, wlio immediately put him¬ 
self at their head, marched into the 
kitchen, where all the keepers and 
nurses were at supper, w’hotn they 
proceeded to serve much in the same 
way as the Olliers at the gate. 

“ 1—1—I—who—o—o ?” stutlered 
out the terrified man of physic, his 
knees tottering like a falling mast, and 
his winking and blinking eyes looking 
right into the muzzle of the pistol, 
which 1 lield half-cocked, presented to 
his head. 

“Who— 0 —o—Ja—a—anel" I re¬ 
plied, savagely mocking him with the 
laugh of an hyeba, and then added, 
“ Wretch, villain, thief of hell! lead on 

to where she is, or, by -, I’ll 

send a bullet whizzing through your 
brain, I will!” 

What’s all that noise about, Mr. 
Tomkins ?” screamed out a shrill, vix- 
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you, my -lady, as the 
to——. Steady, Snorter! 

!” was heard from outside, 
a dark, swardiy, thickset 
: gum, ducking lus bead down between 
his horse s ears as he entered the door¬ 
way, mounted on a brown beast of 
sure foot and nobie action, ht to have 
carried Wellington at Waterloo; and 
guiding the animal ibwards the foot of 
the wide, old-fashioned staircase, sud¬ 
denly stacked the reins, and laying 
the flat of liis cutlass gently across the 
ridge of his horse’s neck., merely said, 

“ 'Way aloft, there I mount 'em, 
^noVter!" a^d the bq^ultful. and well- 
trained anim.al clattered up the stairs 
at a trot, with its dare-devil owner (on 
whose head a price had more tlian 
once been set), “ Black Charley,” on 
its back, who seemed to enjoy the 
“ spree’' with all the recklessness of a 
man who knew he had his neck within 
a halter, and therefore was determined 
to be merry while lie might. It was 
lucky for the surgeon that my attention 
was distracted by this singular appari¬ 
tion,— for Just tlien I was in no very 
safe humour to be played' with : he 
himself thought the world was coming 
•to an end, I believe, and in his fright 
mistook Black Charley mounted on a 
brown horse for Death on a pale one,— 
for he swooned along the wall, in¬ 
stinctively catching, like a drowning 
man, at a small rope about the thick¬ 
ness of a bit of six-thread hanging 
down close by. The idea that it was 
connected with the bell, which might 
be set going by the mere force of liis 
weight, flashed across Seymour in an 
instant. 

“ Not him, for God’s sake, but the 
rope, the rope 1” hastily Mfclaimed my 
cousin, on nearing the sharp click of 
the lock as 1 cocked it with my tliiunb. 

1 had not practised fur nothing; a 
loucii of tlie trigger, a loud crack, and 
a fathom of the severed line came rat¬ 
tling about Mr. Tomkins’s ears. 

“ By G— he scents hei l” I sung 
out, as iny faithful dog, who had been 
poor Jane’s companion in many a ride 
and ramble through llie Surrey lanes 
and woods in former happier days, set 
up a loud “ yaffle,” and made a bound 
in the direction of a door which had 
hitherto escaped my notice : following 
him into a long gallery with numbewd 
doors on either side, 1 turned the 
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handle, and pressed with all my strength 
against the one at which he stopped 
and scratched; but it was secured, and 
resisted all my efforts. . Exclaiming 
loudly, “ Down, Jane ! down with you 
full length on the floor!’' I dropped on 
one knee, and ere Seymour, wlio was 
close at my heels, had time to strike 
the' inuzEle of my weapon up, rashly 
sent a brace of balls from my other 
pistol, crashing and splintering through 
the lock. 

“ Oh 1 Edward, Edwardsobbed 
out in broken accents the terrified and 
weeping giii, as she flung herself out to 
the full length of the chain that con¬ 
fined her to the wall, and clasped me 
round my knees, after I haa burst 
into a room smaller and lower than a 
cabin, and filled with smoke from the 
discharge,—“ Oh ! save me; bear me 
from this horrid place 1 I am not 
mad—I am not mad. Remember the 
hours, the days, tlie years we spent to- 
gether in our childhood, and save me, 
for our mother’s sake.” 

“I will! 1 have!” 1 gasped out, 
nearly suffocated by my conflicting 
passions ; and then, as I regained my 
utterance, I burst out into a torrent of 
oaths and threats of vengeance against 
him whose base, unmanly treatment of 
my sister after marriage would eclipse 
the darkest shades in the character of 
the most untutored savage. 

“ Talk not so, dearest, for you 
frighten me. Indeed, indeed, I am 
very weak; he has-” 

“ lie has 1 wliat, love, do you 
mean ? Is he here, then ? Your 
hour, sir, or mine has come at last, 
and I thank God for the boon 1’’ 
1 muttered fiercely, as the smoke 
cleared off, and my eyes met those of 

D-, who was leaning back, with 

an unmoved countenance, against the 
grated window, holding some papers 
in his hand, and his head nearly 
touching the low ceiling. , But he an¬ 
swered not. The broad stream of 
blood descending from his breast, and 
rolling along the floor from out be¬ 
tween his feet, spoke for him, and told 
that he was dead ! My gentle, tihiid 
sister shrieked aloud as she viewed^^he 
crimson river flow slowly by her pal¬ 
let ; but her coarse, haughty, and re¬ 
vengeful, though affectionate, brother, 
drew hitmelf \i\>, until his aching head 
pressed hard against the roof; and; 
stretching out his arms in mockery to¬ 
wards the bleeding corpse, uttered a 
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blasphemous thanksgiving to the Al¬ 
mighty, that his hand had her hus¬ 
band fallen, although at the time he 
slew him he knew not that he did it. 

“ Oh God I have mercy on my hus¬ 
band's soul, and forgive'him, as I do 1 
Oh, Heavenly Father! spare my bro¬ 
ther, and look down with pity on him, 
for he knows not what he says. H^ld 
him, Seymour; save him as he falls 1” 
were the last words—uttered in a tone 
of unaffected piety and melancholy 
grief which would have riven any but 
a heart of stone—that struck upon my 
sinking senses on that night. 

* « «' * 

m * * * 

On aw'aking to consciousness, t 
found myself in France, stretched on a 
bed in a spacious rdom in tlie chitteuu 

belonging to the Countess de L- 

(my maternal aunt), under whose care 
.lane had been placed immediately on 
our arrival in a foreign land. For 
many days both my reason and life 
had been despaired of, in con.sequenoe 
of a severe attack of brain fever, which 
had been brought on by the fatigue 
and over excitement 1 had undergone. 
Although now perfectly out of danger, 
it was some time ere I was permitted 
to hear the subsequent incidents of that 
night on which 1 had acted a part that 
proved me much more fit to have been 
confined in a lunatic box myself than 
to have assisted in taking any body out. 

After I had fallen senseless into 
Seymour’s arms, Wilson entered, and, 
on perceiving the state of things, im¬ 
mediately ordered the corpse of D- 

(who, by being in the wake of the key¬ 
hole at the time I blew the lock in, 
had met his death when in the very 
act of endeavouring to obtain my sis¬ 
ter’s signature to some piece of vjl- 
lany that he and his lawyer had con¬ 
cocted) to be removed from my sister’s 
sight; one of the nurses to be unbound 
for the purpose of attending her; and 
Mr. TomkiiiS;:llie surgeon, to be reco¬ 
vered instaatfir, by the somewhat cruel, 
though extremely efficacious, applica¬ 
tion of a lighted candle to the bare 
soles of his feet, and conveyed on 
board the lugger, where the utmost ex¬ 
ertions of his skill were called forth in 
making the most of a very slender stock 
of physic, by the threat of being headed 
up alive in an empty butt, and hove 
overboard, if any thing happened to 
either of his patients. 

Part of the gang, including “ Black 
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Cliail^," hftd been left in 
the ground; and, after wiIlQg ; 
substantial supper, 
teristic love of misebieiV 
recklessness of after 
broken open all the sleeping 
freeing the poor mad creatures, :lea 
them loose on their keepers, who, being 
bound hand and foot, were, of course, 
perfectly incapable of opposing any re¬ 
sistance to the numerous bites and 
scraiches that were inflicted on them. 
■The smugglers then extinguished (as 
they thought) all the lights, and, lock- 
• ing the doors,.went out, taking the mis¬ 
tress of the asylum with them; and, 
owing her a grudge, for having refused 
them the shelter of her garden on one 
occasion, tliey “ Carved her’o’ht” in the 
following manner:—Catching the horse 

of Major D-, they lashed her back 

to back to the dead corpse of the 
soldier-officer, and, seating him in his 
saddle, made his feet fast in the stir¬ 
rups with a bit of ropeyarn, and, strap¬ 
ping the reins to his fingers, turned the 
animal adrift to gallop where it pleased. 

God forbid that I should attempt to 
justify such needless atrocities, pro¬ 
ductive of the worst consequences,— 
for, as might have been expected, the 
house was destroyed, and its mistress, 
from that hour, went raving mad, and 
died in Bethlem. 1 only relate 
which must be still fresh in the memory 
of more than one that I could name. 
The smugglers had scarcely quitted the 
scene of action ten minutes’ ere flames 
burst out at the northern gable of the' 
house; and “ Black Charley” had 
barely time to gallop hack and save its 
inhabitants from being burnt alive. 
To describe the horrible scene of con¬ 
fusion which occurred would he im¬ 
possible. Assistance soon arrived from 
the neighbouring town, and, by God’.s 
good providence, no lives were lost; 
but that sun which but tire evening be¬ 
fore had sunk down to rest behind a 
noble mansion, rose in the morning on 
a smouldering heap of ashes. Go¬ 
vernment took it up, and the Sussex 
coast was soon too hot to hold either 
Wilson or liis men ; hut none of them 
were ever caught,— for at that time 
it was about as likely to meet with 
success in running after a smuggler as 
in chasing a pound of quicksilver down 
a mountain. As to Wilson, he was 
always here, there, and everywhere,— 
at one time in command of a lugger, at, 
anotfler on the top of a horse training 
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his men, and occasionally up in Ixm- 
don sedng that every thing went on 
“ all right” at the rendezvous, Jane, 
Seymour, and myself returned to Eng¬ 
land just in time to avoid forming a 
part of the unhappy <^tenus at that 
period, and for Seymour and myself to 
be apprehended. My cousin was libe¬ 
rated almost immediately, as the grand 
jury ignored the bill concerning <* Tracey 
Seymour,” but found a true one against 
“ Edward Jervis,” and he was dragged 
as a felon to the dock, and tried at the 
bar of his country for murder and arson; 
but the jury “ acquitted the prisoner”, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and the 
populace loudly cheered him as he 
^ drove away in triumphj seated on the 

top of Lord A-^’s four-in-hand. 

But neither the approbation of the 
mob, the gratitude of his sister, nor the 

powerful interest of Lord A-, had 

any effect in restoring him to his rank 
and half-pay in the service, both of 
which he was deprived of, for not 
choosing to consider it a part of his 
duty, as an officer and a man of honour, 
to act either as a common informer or 
exciseman. Early one morning in the 
latter part of the year 1806, I was 
seated before the fire in tl\e breakfast- 
room of ray sister’s house (not my own, 
reader, for I never possessed any thing 
with a roof to it grander than a dog- 
kennel), in Berkeley Square, with my 
hands in my pocket, and a foot resting 
on each hob, brooding over the events 
of my fortunate and happy life, and 
trying to lemeinber how many years I 
might have numbered before Goodluck 
and 1 shook hands and parted, never 
to meet again. Jane came and knelt 
beside my chair, and, patting the head 
of my old Newfoundland dog with 
one liand, laid the other gently on my 
arm, and, looking up in my face, said, 
in a soft, hesitating tone, “ Brother 
Edward !” 

“ Sister Jane 1” 

“ Do you remember my asking a 
great favour of you a long, long time 
ago, and your putting me off, by saying 
that you would give me an answer 
when I was three-and-twenty, and not 
till then, as no ‘ woman ever comes to 
the proper years of discretion before 
that time V This is my three-and- 
twentieth birth-day. Here is the letter; 
do let me send it, Edward, it will 
make me so happy 1” 

, “ Where is it?’’ 

“ Here 1” answered the beabtiful 


young widow, in the unsuspicious in¬ 
nocence of her heart putting it into my 
outstretched hand —— “ Oh, Ed¬ 
ward 1 how cruel of you 1 on my 
birth-day, too I” and poor Jane burst 
into a flood of tears as she wewed her 

epistle to “ Messrs. P-and C-^—, 

of B- Street, solicitors,” flaming 

av*ay in glorious style. 

“ Jane, 1 am not cruel. And now 
1 tell you, once for all, that 1 have 
enough, and more than enough, for all 
my wants. When my father cursed 
me with his dying breath, he meant 
not tliat I should ever share the wealth 
he toiled and sacrificed his health in 
India for; and I inherit too much of 
liis haughty, unforgiving spirit ever so 
to do. When 1 accepted the run of 
my teeth in this house, I did it that I 
might become the protector of my 
sister, and not her pensioner; and, so 
help me, God ! as long as the navy is 
in want of foremast men, I never will. 
Dry your eyes, love ; I am not worth 
any body’s tears, and you have known 
what it is to shed erjougli with real 
cause not to be quite so ready with 
them when there happens to be none. 
There, there’s a knock at the door; 
some one for me, no doubt; so run up 
stairs, or people will think we’ve been 
fighting 1” 

Presently VVilson,,whom I had not 
seen for a long while, was announced ; 
rough but friendly greetings passed be¬ 
tween us, and he sat down, looking 
pale, anxious, and agitated. “ You 
are quite a stranger, Wilson !” 

“ Would to Heaven I had ever been 
so!” he exclaimed; and then, strug¬ 
gling with his feelings, added, “Jervis, 
I am going to speak to you on a sub¬ 
ject which-but here something 

brought him up with a round turn, and 
I endeavoured to give him time for re¬ 
covery, by congratulatitjg him for 
about the sixth time on the free pardon 
which government had accorded him 
(on his finding securities £» never en¬ 
gaging in “ free-trade” J^in), for his 
conduct in swimming offwijlij a rope W 
a brig of war in distress,. Wbbn none of 
the boats would venture to put to sea, 
and by that means saving the l|v€s of 
the officers and ship’s company.^* But 
for that pardon 1 should never have 
come here to day. T am prepared for 
the reception I shall meet with when 
James Wilson, once an outlawed, 
hunted smuggler, tells Edward Jervis 
that he loves his sister, and has ever 
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done so from a boyl” and he rote 
from his chair, and stood erect, as if in 
expectation of a furious burst of rage. 
I was taken all aback. “ I know,” he 
continued, “ that my former unfortu¬ 
nate profession is an insuperable bar to 
our union; but-” 

“ The sister of a disgraced king’s 
officer,” I bitterly added, “ wiih^the 
damning mark of‘broke‘the service’ 
fixed against his name is a fitting wife 
for a pardoned smuggler. I have 
braved too much of the world’s scorn 
to mind its censure when I say,—so 
that you can win her, wear her! and, 
‘ outlawed, hunted smuggler’ though 
he once has been, there breathes npt 
the man in England that I would sooner 
hail as brother than James Wilson 1” 
who stood speechless, evidently not 
prepared for the reception that he met 
with ; but at the same time I took the 
liberty of reminding him that there 
was another person to be consulted on 
the occasion, and that that said person 
had refused so many“ eligible,” offers, 
that I doubted wliether she was ever 
going to try her luck in the matri¬ 
monial line again. He asked me to 
“ speak for him.’' “ No, Wilson, 
never ! I am a bad hand in an 
‘ affaire du caiw',’ —for I never had but 
one, and we all know how that ter¬ 
minated. Speak for yourself, man, 
and God send you, what it has seldom 
been my lot to meet witli, success !” 
and, ringing the bell, I desired the ser¬ 
vant to tell his mistress that she was 
wanted on business; and down came 
Jane. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wilson? 
Well, Edward, what is it ?” 

“ He’ll tell you,’’ I said, pointing to 
poor Wilson, who, now that Jane had 
come in, stood looking as much like a 


fool as if any body had paid him so 
much an hour Tor remaining stuck to 
one spot to be laughed at. ’Thinking I 
Was^“ de trap,'* I went out, and, lock¬ 
ing *the door upon them, stood sentry 
in the hall, for fear of eavesdroppers. 
Soon after, a very plaintive voice said, 
“ Edward, how can you do so! I 
can’t get out—let me out'!’’ and as I 
freed the captive she slipped by me 
like a shot, and hastily ran up stairs. 

A few montbs*after, the papers an¬ 
nounced the marriage of “ James Wil¬ 
son, Esq., eldest son of Major-General 
Wilson, of Blanket Hall, Berks, to 

Jane, relict of the late Major D-, 

and only daughter of the late Sir E. 
Jervis^ Krit.,»formerly oTthe Benga^J 
Civil Service, ot*Berkeley ^uare, I.on- 

don, and of-House, in the county 

of Surrey.” 

Wilson’s reconciliation with his fa¬ 
ther followed his maniago with my sis¬ 
ter, whose lot since has been as happy 
as mine is otherwise,— for “ my dead 
father’s curse is working yet;” and 
there is something within me which 
forebodes (hat the “ last slate of this 
man shall be worse than the first,” and 
that my destinies are not yet fulfilled. 
But enough of this. My eldest nephew 
and god.son, Edward, bears the rank his 
uncle once did, viz.,—that of a lieuten¬ 
ant in the British navy, to which noble 
service he bids fair to be an honour; 
iny second, George, is a cornet in the 

-th Hussars; and ray niece, Jane, is 

at the moment I am writing this danc¬ 
ing away to her heart's content at the 
Surrey yeomanry ball at Epsom; while 
the “ bold smuggler” has settled down 
into a quiet country, coursing gentle¬ 
man, and become within the last few 
years a county magistrate. 


HEBREW IDYLS. 

No. XI. 

TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. 

Proud and luxurious N ineveh ! and thou, 

Ecbatana 1 ye palace-homes of kings I 
Where are your royalties and glories now, . 

Your marble halls and solemn banquetings ? 

Where are your ruins ? from llie sapless bough 
Of the dead tree no living verdure springs; 

But sounds, which the world’s voice hath echoed long, 
Outlast the bard and his perpetual song. 
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The mighty Nineveh is but a name! 

Ecbaftana once was! hushed is the stir 
Of busy life, and closed their lists of feme; 

No more are heard the lute and dulcimer; 

Scandal is silent anti censorious blame ; 

Man, woman, silver, gold, silk, minever. 

Are all confounded in the same decay. 

Resumed into the common Mother’s clay. 

Ashes to ashes! dust to dust 1*0 Earth! 

Most miserable mother 1 bow thy head; 
Thou^quakest with the pang of giving birth. 

And thy rent side'receives again thy dead ; 

Stern Death of victims never finds a dearth, 

And thy sweet bosom ever makes his bed ; 

Unhappy mother thou! whose teeming womb 
Must be thy progeny’s reluctant tomb. 

^ , While^^VO't those cities of the dead with life 

Were full, and life’s lust, vanity, and crime; 

And on their busy scenes appeared the strife 
Twixt good and bad, the mean and the sublime, 

A man of Nineveh espoused a wife 
From that Ecbatana, who, for a time 
Loved of a fiend, had seven times married been. 

And was not yet a wife—to her chagrin. 

Tobias is our bridegroom, son of Tobit, 

Of all the .lewish exiles best—and blindest; 

For mother Nature, if you choose to probe it, 

With that same milk wherewith she feeds the kindest, 
Darkens the wit: good nature, though you robe it 
In brightest hues, is weakness; but thou findest, 
False siren. Beauty! though thou ever prizest 
Wealth above wit, the blind side of the wisest. 

But blindness fell on him from what men call 
An accident, though the true sage denies 
That Chance can ever be, and holds that all 
Our haps are providences in disguise ; 

For, while he slept, some sparrows in the wall 
Quietly muted in his open eyes. 

But since his wife would sometimes talk past bearing, 
Old Tobit could have better spared his hearing. 

Life is a tenure (every tinker knows it). 

Bound by a mortgage surly Death doth hold, 

Who, as it falls due, hastens to foreclose it; 

Him nor mandragora can lull, nor gold 
Bribe to delay: he has his warrant, shews it. 

Ejects the tenant, and corrupts the mould — 

A banquet for his worms, which soon begin it. 

As though no soul had ever dwelt within it. 

Tobit, old, blind, and pothered by his spouse. 

Began to look for death as a true friend. 

That sure exemption from life’s ills allows. 

Whatever may succeed them, when those end, 

And the new world’s Apparitor shall rouse 
The tranced soul, ana to its station send. 

To the sad dreariness of bale and ban, 

Or to the flowery fields Elysian. 

Thinking of death, and wishing ere he died 
To settle his accounts, and leave them square. 
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(Worse than a heathen, who doth not provide 
Sufficient riches for his son and heir 1) 

He sent his young Tobias with a guide 
For a deposit left in Gabael’stipare— 

Two thousand p/zu two hundred pounds and fifty — 

A decent fortune for a Jew-boy thrifty. 

He gave him excellent advice at parting, 

Which certainly his son gave heed to, sly as 
Youth ever is with Age; and tears were starting 
In Anna’s eyes, who prayed for her Tobias, 

Her heart witli grief, with rheum her eyelids smarting, 
When with Azarias, son of Ananias, 

Her darling went the Median’s land to roam — 

She would have rather kept him close at home. 

O thou, that hast one, love thy tender mother! 

Her name be as a saCred amulet , 

Worn on thy bosom ! never can artother f 
Love, as she loveth thee : doth she not fret. 

And pine, when thou art sad ? Can sister, brother, 
Spouse, friends, replace her ? Ha! thy cheek is wet. 
Thou hadst a mother ! keep her image nigh thee. 

And think of her oft as the world shall try thee. 

Tobias with his guide soon reached the river. 
Far-flowing Tigris, from whose pleasant brim 
He sprang to bathe him, when with a cold shiver 
He saw a water-monster, huge and grim,— 

How could the frightened youth himself deliver 
From the prodigious fish that threatened him ? 
lie, half unconscious, at his guide’s command. 

Seized his dread foe, and threw him on the land. 

His friendly guide then bade him, standing nigh him, 
The heart, the liver, and the gall take out. 

And put up safely, and, this done—to fry him : 

And then they ate him, which the youth no doubt 
Thought pleasanter than being eaten by him. 

Thus even-handed Justice brings about 
Her righteous ends, which are to slay the slayer. 

Abase the proud, and prey upon the preyer. 

When they resumed their way, Tobias asked. 

What was the use of the heart, liver, gall 
Of the strange fish? “ Whatever spirit, tasked 
To vex a mortal by the king of all 
III spirits, howsoever quaintly masked. 

In street, green field, in chamber, or in hall, 
Whene’er or of the liver or the heart 
We make a smoke, must instantly depart: 

And if a man has whiteness in his eyes, 

The gall, smeared on them, gives him sight again." 
’Thus answered him Azarias the wise, 

Not thinking it beneath him to explain, 

As doctors with their solemn mysteries. 

Knowing at heart that all their art is vain. 

Man’s prudence, w^dom, science are but folly — 

And his philosophy mere melancholy. 

But merrily the pair pursued their way. 

Discoursing cheerfully of this and that. 

Till at the close of a bright-shinkig day., 

They saw before them, and they joyed thereat, 
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The walls and domes of proud Ecbatana, 

Whereon Azarias turned at once his chat. 

Without circumlocution—the sly dodging, 

Called sounding onq#—to supper and a lodging. 

“ For thy hereafter and our present good 
We’ll lodge with thy relation, Raguel; 

A foolish man may travel many a rood. 

And leave his good behind l»m ; ’tis not well: 

Thy kinsman has a daughter—flesh and blood 
Are well attempered in this Bonnibell. 

Sarah,*the darling of4ier father’s eyes. 

Is young and fair, and, for a woman—wise. 

Hear me, Tobias; while with him we tarry, 

I to her father will discourse anent 
Thy raarrikge with the maid, whom none must carry, 

But only thou ; for by the law’s intent 
She is <'iy wife ; ‘‘her should thy kinsman marry 
To other man, it were a pestilent 
Folly in him—an unwise resolution — 

A breach of the Mosaic Institution.” 

The young man liked it not, and gravely said : 

“ I’ve heard a wicked spirit doth affect her. 

And kills whoever cometh to her bed. 

But harms not any man that doth neglect her. 
Although she be fair, young, and wise, I dread 
Encounter with her, lest that fierce Inspector 
Slay me, too, in the marriage-chamber, even 
As he has slain, they say, already seven. 

Some years, good brother, would I rather borrow 
From the long sleep than die before my time: 

What boots to wed to-day, and ere to-morrow 
Become insensible to the sweet clime 
Around us—subject of my father’s sorrow, 

And to the greedy earthworm’s filthy slime? 

His parents can their only one condemn 
To be without a child to bury them ?” 

Azarias answered : “ Dost thou make objection, 

Only because thou fearest her bed-keeper? 

Let pleasant thoughts o’errule that sad rellectiou ; 

W hen one may laugh, why should he be a weeper ? 
Yield to the instinct of thy new affection. 

That now creeps o’er thee, as the dark-green creeper 
Round a tree’s shaft. Thou hast no cause to dread her— 
This very night thou shall both wed and bed her. 

Cannot the Good One make the shrewd Dispenser 
Of ills desist from troubling her and thee ? 

This Asmodaeus, though a cunning fencer. 

Shall by a little smoke be forced to flee. 

Some of the heart and liver on a censer. 

With prayers from both of you, shall set her free. 

Fear not; ye shall be happy with each other; 

1 think, moreover, she shall be a mother.’’ 

Tobias knew not why it should be so. 

Nor how it w'as; but suddenly he felt 
His young blood in a livelier current flow, 

His heart beat sensibly under bis belt. 

While came all over him a strange, sweet glow, 

Like one, whose thoughts to dreamy soilness melt. 
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And whose charmed soul roufld one loved Itnage lingers, 

When he is magnetised by loving fingers. 

Tis certain marriages are made in heaven, 

By sure appointment some, sdme by permission: 

The fleshly pulp requires the marriage-leaven. 

To bring the soul within to ripe condition 
For heaven or t’other place. To few is given 
A blest and holy tiniou in partition. 

But as they brew, die paired their bread must bake; 

And lie, perforce, upon the bed they make. 

In love at first sight I believe-^the chain 
That draws two bodies, hearts, and souls together— 

Eye-spells that charm us for our good or bane — 

The mystic sympathy —the secret tether, 

Which, fastened once, doth evermore restrain 
The captive, whether fair or foul the weather: 

noXfWectrkal Attraction,* * / •• • 

That makes ’twixt souls this sympathetic paction? 

A man may love an Image—some fair Thought, 

Bright as the dew-drop on the coronet 
Of young Aurora—some Idea, wrought 
By minister of good or ill, and set 
Deep in his mind—a star-like sparkle brought 
From a far world : can he that shape forget ? 

Take this one instance (I could name a dozen)— 

Tobias fondly loved his unseen cousin. 

That eve he saw her—and he loved her more; 

The sight of the beloved feeds love in sooth. 

It chanced the maid received them at the door. 

Fair as Rebekah, modest as sweet Ruth. 

But Raguel with eager eyes ran o’er 
The goodly features of the stranger youth. 

And said: “ How like this youthful stranger here 
Is to my cousin Tobit, Edna dear 1” 

And them he asked : “ Whence come ye ?’’ They replied: 

“ From Nineveh—sons of the Nephthalim, 

That dwell there captives.” “ Tell me, then, nor hide 
Your knowledge; know ye Tobit ? saw ye him ? 

How is he ?” “ Know we him ?” Tobias cried; 

“ He is my father, but his days are dim,— 

His eyes without light.” Up the old man leapt. 

And kissed, and blessed his cousin’s son, and wept. 

Wept, too, his wife and daughter. Then was Bjiread 
The tabic ; and a firstling of the flock 
Was killed for them. With wine, and meat, and bread 
They cheered themselves. Nor Love forgot to knock. 

And prompt Tobias, whereupon he said, 

“ Azarias, put not on me now a mock. 

But speak of what you talked upon the way, 

And let the matter be dispatched, I pray.” 

Azarias smiled, and then he talked aside 
With Raguel. The father called the youth. 

And said, “ Thy right, my son, is not denied. 

But listen calmly, while I tell the truth ; 

Seven men have wedded her, and strangely died 
Soon as they touched her bed. It were in sooth 
A woful sight to see thee perish so.” • 

He said : “ Let her be mine for weal or wo.” 
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Quoth Raguel: “ Since thou persistest, take her, 

And raay’st thou have in all things good success; 

And may no fearful visitation shake her 
And us, with thy loss bringing us distress ; 

And may our gracious Lord and Father make her 
Fruitful, and give you both much happiness.” 

He blessed them both as man and wife, and went. 

And wrote, and sealed the marriage-instrument. 

And Edna gently led her daughter meek 
Into the bridal chamber, disarrayed her, 

And Kissed the tears^from off her lovely cheek. 

And in the marriage-bed she weeping laid her. 

And softly said, “ I'air weather after bleak 

Comes in its turnand tearfully she prayed her 
To cheer herself: “ My child 1 for this thy sorrow 
God give thee blessing and g joyful morrow.” 

f 

Tobia^having filith in the direction 

His guide had given him, on a censer laid, 

Wherein were embers, a sufficient section 
Both of the liver and the heart, which made 
An efficacious .smoke. Drug, nor confection, 

Nor holy water, nor the zealous aid 
Gf monk or abbot with the book and bell, 

E’er put to flight a cunning fiend so well. 

Baffled and vanquished by the fumigation. 

That in his nostrils was no pleasant smell, 

The wicked Asmodaeus (of the nation 
Of evil spirits, who are wont to dwell, 

Unseen, yet in familiar conversation 

With youth, suggesting thoughts I must not tell). 

Soon as the smoke in Sarah’s chamber found him. 

To Egypt fled, and there the Angel bound him. 

The bridegroom and his bride were left alone: 

He said : “ Dear sister, rise, and let us pray 
And thus he prayed : “ Thou, to whom thoughts are known, 

God of our fathers! let thy creatures pay 
Thee pleasing adoration, to thy throne 

Let prayers and praises ever find their way. 

Thou madest Adam, and to cheer his life 
Thou gavest him a stay and help—a wife. 

And thou didst say, when he was newly made, 

‘ It is not good tliat man should be alone,— 

Let us make one like to himself, an aid 
Unto the man.’ Be now thy mercy shewn 
To me and to my wife.” This wise he prayed, 

And Saiah said “ Amen.” He with his own 
Help-meet and wife slept safely through the night— 

Botn safely, sweetly slept till next day’s light. 

But Raguel arose and made a grave. 

Saying, “ I fear lest he be also dead.” 

And anxious for his kinsman frank and brave, 
lie sadly to his wife, good Edna, said : 

“ I fear lest this good youth, to whom I gave 
Our daughter, lie a corse within her bed; 

Send now a maid to see, and bid her shew it. 

That we may bury him, and no man know it.” 

The handmaid went, and found them both asleep. 

And came and told them that he was alive. 
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The liearts of both with truest joy did leap, 

Because their daughter as a wife should thrive, 

And with her spouse tlie feast of marriage keep. 

And all the joys of wedlock jtake and give. 

Old Raguel dismissed grief, doubt, and pain — 

And bade his servants fill the grave again.” 

Nor in his joy did he forget to praise, 

And bless the Joy-giver. The feast he kept 
Not seven—the usual time—but fourteen days. 

And cheerfully they told how Sarah wept, 

Thinking of that ill spirit’s wipked ways, • 

And how they smoked him out, and sweetly slept. 

And how this wedding—so unlike the past— 

Was now complete, and«she a wife at last. 

Happy Tobias! happy all so suited • 

With sweet young helps! hail, wedded bliss ! who knows it 
Is truly happy: let the wretch inabruted* f , , 

With lust and pride prefer his lonely closet— 

He is a wretch ! our happy man deputed 
Ills guide to get from Gabael the deposit. 

That worthy faithfully restored the wealth, 

And came to drink the hopeful couple’s health. 

Meanwhile old Tobit counted every day. 

And when the time for their return was passed. 

And yet they came not, mournfully did say : 

“ Are they detained ? Has Gabael gone at last 
The way of flesh ? and is there none to pay 
The money V’ Anna, likewise, was downcast. 

And fretted for Iier absent son, and said ; 

“ 1 care for nothing now; my son is dead.” 

“ Nay, he is well,” said Tobit; “ Nay, is dead,” 

Said Anna, nor a day she missed to look 
The way he went; nor in the day-time fed 
On any meat, nor slept o’nights, but took 
Grief to her bosom, till at last Ilope fled ; 

The palsy of Despair the mother strook; 

Her soul was dark, no light was in her heart. 

Nor would the spectre from her eyes depart. 

But when the feast of fourteen days was o’er, 

Tobias would no longer be delayed. 

Homeward his treasure—wife and gold — he bore; 

Nor on the journey tarried they; but made 
What haste they could. Behold the domes once more 
Of Nineveh—the rich—the doomed! whose trade 
Was harlotry—the drunk with blood, whose breath 
Was poison of hot lust, whose kiss was death 1 

Azarias said; “ Now leave thy wife behind 
To follow us, and take with thee the gall; 

Thereby shall light return unto the blind, 

And from thy father’s eyes the darkness fall: 

When thou dost meet him onlybear in mind 
To smear his eyes therewith: then either ball 
Shall have its sight again, and he shall see 
At once the light of day, his wife, and thee.” 

Now Anna sat and kept her longing eyes 
Fixed on the way, in that oft-spied direction 
Her son should come—whet^ with a glad surprise 
She saw her boy. Love waits not for reflection. 
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But like an instinct aye doth energire 
The heart, and prompts to action. Her afiection 
Gave her nevir life, and running forth, she cried, 

“ Tobit! thy son is coming with his guide.” « 

On her son’s neck the mother fell and wept, 

And said, “ My son! I am content to die, 

Since I have seen thee." And blind Tobit slept 
Toward the door and stumbled; but, then nigh 
Ilis father, to his arms Tobias leapt. 

Embracing him, and on each clouded eye 
He smaared the gall, ^nd said : My father 1 cheer 
I'hy heart within thee; something good is near.” 

Then smarted Tobit’s eyes: he rubbed and pressed them. 
And from them passed sfway the drear dark cloud, 
lie saw and hugged his son and wife; caressed them. 
Kissed them; looked joyously, as one endowed 
With a senses and Him above, who blessed them. 
From a full heart he praised with accents loud. 

The deepest joy like sorrow oft appears — 

Those happy three enjoyed their gush of tears. 

With a free step and his recovered light 
Tobit went to the city-gate to meet 
liis son’s wife : seeing that the blind had sight, 

The people marvelled; but he walked the street, 
Rejoicing, praising God. Ilis face was bright 
From inwartl gladness—did his heart not beat 
With a new life ? Oh, exquisite emotion, 

When joy is gratitude, and love devotion 1 

The second marriage festival was over— 

The guests were gone—nor Anna, though she tried, 

I n her son’s wife could any fault discover; 

And he was not yet weary of his bride, 

A husband of a month, and still a lover 1 
Thrice happy those, with silken tether tied, 

Whetlier they sleep on bed of down or heather, 

Whom love, not lust, nor pelf, has brought together! 

Then Tobit to Tobias said : “ My son. 

His wages pay the, guide, and give him more.” 
Tobias answered : Father, he hath done 
Much worthy s^ervice; did he not restore 
Thy sight, and make that evil spirit run 

From Sarah, without whom I should be poor ? 

Ilis due is halFof what I brought with me.’’ 

And Tobit said, “ My son, I think with thee.” 

Then called Azarias, and he bade him take 
Half of t’jie treasure, and depart in peace. 

He took them both apart, and thus he spake : 

“ Blesfi and praise God, who giveth all increase, 

And tak es away; whose law if men forsake. 

They lose themselves ; be diligent, nor cease 
To pniise him for the mercies he hath shewn : 

Keep a king’s secret, make God’s goodness known. 

Do good, and evil shall not harm you. Prayer 
good with fasting, alms, and righteousness. 

M.uch without righteousness brings only care 
And wo; a little doth suffice to bless 
'The righteous man. JJut alms sure blessings are ; 
Who sheweth mercy shall receive no less; 
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Tis better to give alms than lay np gold; 

The bold in sin against themaelves are bold. 

There be seven Angels, unto whom ’tis given 
To bring the prayers of saints before the Throne, 

Who, testifying of their good in heaven, 

Go in and out before the Holy One; 

I Raphael am, one of the holy Seven.’’ 

Before the Angel both the mortals prone 
Fell on their faces, lor they greatly feared. 

That sweet voice, then, their troubled spirits cheered : 

“ Praise God, and fear not; ftt his goodness fill 
Your hearts for ever : all his worlds acclaim 
His Majesty 1 I came down by His will 
To heal both thee and’Sarah ; praise llis Name : 

But now I hasten to the holy hill, • 

And to the happy seat from whence 1 came. 

To wait submiss before the Holy X)ne: * ^ ,, 

Fear not, and rise!” They rose—but he was gone. 

M. J. Chapman. 


ON THE CHARGE THAT MEN OF GENIUS AND IIIGII TALENTS WANT 
JUDGMENT AND PRACTICAL SENSE. 

BY SIB EGEBTOJi BBYDGES. 


Is it true, that men of genius and high 
talents always want judgment, and arc 
unfit for the conduct of affairs I Or is 
this cry nothing more than the mode 
by which coarse, dull, hard-headed 
men, reconcile to themselves their own 
deficiencies? It may be said, that the 
former class think and judge rightly 
upon admitted data, but that their 
warmth is apt to assume inaccurate or 
false data. This may sometimes hap¬ 
pen, but not exclusively to genius and 
talents ; and coldness may as probably 
see too little of facts, as warmth may 
see too much of them. 

Genius, indeed, is, from its generous 
and noble nature, too commonly in¬ 
clined to give mankind credit for more 
virtue and philanthropy than they pos¬ 
sess. In this respect, genius is un¬ 
doubtedly more liable to err in its pre¬ 
mises than common minds; and we 
hear enough, every day, of the charge 
o{“ arguing right upon wrong p'cmises.'’ 
But then we are bound to avoid the 
dishonesty of taking advantage of this 
supposed deficiency of judgment with 
regard to the assumption of premises, to 
throw doubt on the accuracy of judg¬ 
ments founded on admitted premises. 
Mere vulgar men, of dry, hard busi¬ 
ness, do indeed frequently contrive to 
conduct things to a successful issue, 
without being able to give any satis¬ 
factory reason for wliat they do, or 


shew any principle of action. They 
blunder on by a mere sort of tact, 
which may be said to have something 
of the character of instinct. But then 
this does not apply when any question 
is raised ; when that happens, it must 
be determined by the rules of reason 
and the principles of justice. 

Men of business never raise abstract 
questions, and with still more certainty 
it may be said, that they are never 
capable of resolving them. It was 
never said or thought, that men of 
genius or high talent were fitted to 
execute the drudgery of their own de¬ 
signs or speculations. The question 
is. What faith is to be put on the 
soundness of the designs or specula¬ 
tions ? Now, the soundness of a de¬ 
sign or speculation must be two-fold; 
not only the superstructure must be 
true, but the. foundation must be good. 

The genius or talent, therefore, is 
not solid, of whose mind the prpducts 
do not partake of both these qualities. 
With regard to execution, a general-in¬ 
chief, who forms an able and profound 
plan of a campaign, is no otherwise to 
blame for the ill-execution of any of 
the respective parts of his generals of 
division, than so far as it depended on 
his own discretion to make choice of 
his instruments or agents ; and so fiir 
as the choice afforded him, was suffi¬ 
ciently ample. I say, then, that if tlic 
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design or speculation, taken abstract¬ 
edly, be not solid, he who forms it 
must want solid genius or solid 
talents. 

It is necessary to notice the words, 

abstractedly taken;" because, where 
the design or speculation touches Self, 
there passion may intervene to dis¬ 
colour and falsify. 

I presume it is to this last circum¬ 
stance that we must look, as furnishing 
a reason to account Ibr so many men 
of genius having led a life of error, 
and exposed themselves to an un¬ 
broken series of disappointments and 
misfortunes. 

The knowledge of these distinctions, 
if''they are true, is npt 'uni.mpprtant. 
Coarse pradlical men ate so puffed up 
with their own success, and are apt to 
use such degrading raillery on unfor¬ 
tunate genius or talent, that whatever 
has a tendency to set them right in 
the minds of men must be beneficial. 
So far as the encouragement of Intf.l- 
LECT is useful or ornamental to sor 
ciety, every thing which tends to de¬ 
grade it ought to be counteracted. 

Intellect throws its direction in un¬ 
seen ways, even upon those who ima¬ 
gine themselves to go on only by the 
impulse of mere brutal force. 

There is a sort of awe and respect 
which it is necessary for high minds to 
command, before they can be enabled 
to exert the influence which it is so 
desirable that they should carry with 
them. If the false stigmas which the 
sordid wretches engaged in carrying 
on the haphazard game of common life 
are so anxious and expert to cast upon 
them should succeed, a large portion 
of genius would be blighted in the 
bud, and never advance towards fruit 
or flower. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
species of serpentine cunning, which 
in the world’s eye, and for the purpose 
of worldly ends, is a good substitute 
for wisdom. This consists principally 
in deceit, in simulation and dissimu¬ 
lation, in taking advantage of men’s 
passions and follies in the plausible 
profession of principle or honourable 
sentiment, only for the purpose of lure 
or trap, and abandon them the instant 
they cease to answer some selfish 
beneflt. 

But such opinions do not deserve 
encouragement; they lead to every 
(hipg which is base. And the mass pf 
mankind are too much disposed by 
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their own mean passions and private 
interests to give them every nutriment 
in their heads and hearts for which 
they can And any pretext. 

To justify them, therefore, in theory 
— to set them up, as entitling those 
who put them in practice to deference 
and authority over genius and high 
taleitt (as if these two last were rather 
for show than use), is going beyond 
practical abandonment into theoretic 
depravity—is making virtue a sound, 
and deliberately and systematically 
confounding tlie distinctions of right 
and wrong. 

It must be recollected, that these 
arguments are in answer to those who 
make an attempt to deny or diminish 
the weight of the authority of genius 
or high talent; the primAfacie leaning 
in favour of the rectitude of their de¬ 
cisions, or resolves, or reasonings, or 
sentiments. We know that, strictly, 
these ought to depend solely on their 
own intrinsic strength and truth; but 
when collateral presumptions towards 
the contrary side are set up, it is time 
to speak out in their defence. 

No roan ought lightly to be driven 
from his hold at a late period of life : 
he has long taken his stand, and, pro¬ 
bably, no other is then open to him. 
If he is decidedly in the wrong indeed, 
it is never too late to give way; but 
others ought to be very cautious, and 
very sure of their right, before they 
begin the attack. No doubtful argu¬ 
ments or plausibilities will justify it. 

At this late period, and where there 
is no opening for a retreat, it is not in 
human nature to bear, without a severe 
struggle, such an effort to destroy one’s 
self-complacence. 

Unquestionably, multitudes of hu¬ 
man beings discover on looking back, 
when near their journey’s end, that 
they have been wandering in wrong 
paths. They are bound to endure their 
own discoveries, however painful; but 
it is not to be endured that they should 
have the sight of these errors (still 
less supposed errors) rudely obtruded 
on them by others: and it is least of 
all endurable if it should happen to be 
done for private ends, or for the grati¬ 
fication of malignant passions. 

The common opinion would deem, 
that there is a superfluity of subtle 
and over-refined reasoning and senti¬ 
ment in all this. Mankind in general, 
it may be said, are not so very scru¬ 
pulous and full of solicitude in their 
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latter days, or in any part of their 
lives. 

It may be granted, that the mass of 
society are very much hardened, if not 
brutalised, in their daily conflict of 
human necessities, human interests, 
and human vanities. But, still, there 
are great numbers who are alive to all 
the mental disquietudes which I have 
mentioned; and these are they to whom 
the most respect is due, and on whose 
happiness the infliction of such severe 
injuries is a flagrant crime. 

Sensibility may be morbid — it may 
be selfish; its care may be to avoid • 
pain to itself: but whence does that 
pain to self often spring?—from regard 
to the pain or ill-doing of others. ]!t 
is not selfish, therefore, in its cause, if 
it is so in its effect. 

A good deal is said against sensi¬ 
bility, and more especially since the 
time of Rousseau ; but very little skill 
is used, or pains are taken, to distin¬ 
guish the trii£ from the false. Both 
are confounded—the use and the abuse 
—in one sweeping condemnation. 

As far as genius is concerned, it is 
quite impossible that any eminent de¬ 
gree of poetical or moral genius should 
exist without it. If the senses were 
not susceptible and vivid, the fancy 
could never be duly furnished ; if the 
heart were not tender, or active and 
strong in its emotions, there would be 
a deficiency of all just and impressive 
sentiment. Poetical or moral genius 
could, therefore, no more exist without 
sensibility, than a fountain without 
water. 

The art and duty lies in the disci¬ 
pline, direction, and control of this 
sensibility. If not properly managed, 
it cannot be denied that it may gradu¬ 
ally absorb all regard but to its own 
selfish pains and pleasures; but it then 
changes its nature, and becomes rather 
corporeal and personal than mental: 
for, surely, there is an original corpo¬ 
real sensitiveness, which belongs to 
many who have hearts natively hard, 
and certainly not softened by time or 
age. 

But persons of sensibility, deep both 
by nature and culture, may have it 
still ruling over them in all its force, 
even while they may be the cause, both 
to themselves and others, of great suf¬ 
fering. If nothing is to be deemed 
sensibility towards the happiness to 
others, but that of which the effects are 
happiness to others, we judge by a 
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principle which must throw the frailty 
of poor humanity into entire despond¬ 
ency. The will must sometimes be 
taken for the deed; the charity of the 
heart must sometimes be taken for a 
redeeming virtue, even when it ends 
in wishes and dreams, leaving the act 
unaccomplished, unerabodied—as airy 
as a passing vapour; or, if effected, 
productive of an opposite end. 

The conscience with regard to others, 
th« scrupulous £ftid anxious desire to 
do as one would be done by, is indeed 
immeasurably different in different 
persons. There are a few noble beings 
in whom no^ only the benevolent feel¬ 
ing is ready to take place, wherever the 
occasion i$ pies^nted, but which is nqj^ 
suffered to eva|?orate in infernal emo¬ 
tion, but is urged, in every practicable 
way, into action. I have seen one or 
two instances; but the trying solici¬ 
tudes to which such high virtue is ex- 

i josed, are almost too great for the 
brtitude of the human heart. 

There is a sort of coarse practical 
benevolence little touched by painful 
sensibility, which Providence seems to 
have ordained, as more consistent with 
the fallen state of the ordinary class of 
mankind. 

That those operations of genius which 
are occupied in the delineation of the 
visionary part of our nature should be 
assigned -as a blessing and an ornament 
to us, and yet that a large portion of 
those who are warmed and cheered by 
its beams should be insensible or un¬ 
grateful to the sources whence they- 
derive these enjoyments, may perhaps 
be a dispensation to hide from them 
the mortifying sense of their own native 
inferiority. 

I am fully aware of the surprise 
with which many persons view these 
sorts of discussions, which they call 
not'merely idle but vexatious. It is 
not to be denied that many are not at 
leisure to pursue them, and many are 
not formed with a capacity to pursue 
them; but there are others, who have 
both the leisure and the capacity, and 
in whom it seems a desertion of duty 
not to pursue them. A part of man¬ 
kind are as much destined for specu¬ 
lation as otliers are for mere action: 
to them, it is not sufficient to go round 
and round in the same mechanical 
steps, like a blind horse in a mill. 
But all sophistry is detestable; all that 
kind of artful discussion, which goes 
jusf far enough to confound the simple, 
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plain, and true colours of things, and 
disturbs and displaces every thing, 
without replacing any thing. The wea¬ 
pons of discussion should not be^ per¬ 
mitted to those who have not the talent, 
the integrity, or the leisure to use them 
fairly. There is nothing which gives 
one a more despondent view of human 
nature, than the impression that prin¬ 
ciple and reasoning have nothing to 
do with practical life — that they are 
mere empty ornament, well enough for 
the idle amusement of the closet, but 
not capable of being brought into use. 
If this be true, then this same prin¬ 
ciple and reasoning become subjects 
of odium and evil, because tliey are 
(then the t^pls for depeplioB and fraud 
to work with. 

If it be said that sagacious common 
sense iiits on right means, and aims at 
right results, in the conduct of human 
business, though it may be to explain 
them by, or reconcile them to, what is 
deemed correct principle and correct 
reasoning, then it must be inferred that 
man is intended to be governed, like 
brutes, by something in the nature of 
instinct rather than intellect. 

Perhaps it will be answered, that all 
the objections made to impracticability 
of speculative opinions are solely di¬ 
rected against carrying them to un¬ 
bending extremes, and thereby allow¬ 
ing no exceptions or qualifications. 
But this is not accurate—the objections 
made are to the general trntli of them : 
for though almost all principles will 
allow of some limitations, the general 
rule must be taken to be biruling, till 
the ground of exception is clearly and 
strictly shewn ; whereas these practical 
Solomons insist upon the presumption 
being against the sage of abstract prin¬ 
ciple, and arrogate to themselves the 
right of throwing the onus prohandi on 
him. Hence they cannot, without in¬ 
consistence, deny that the position to 
which they hold is this: that general 
reasonings and principles are to be 
taken as gen erally wrong ! ! ! 

There is another mode of varying 
the charge against the applicability of 
general truths, which these practical 
Solomons sometimes resort to. sThey 
raise a question of prudence and ex¬ 
pediency as to time.y place, or person. 

It may be admitted that trutli is not 
to be spoken at all times, in all places, 
to all persons; but the reserve ought 
,10 be used very sparingly and cau¬ 
tiously. Sincerity arrd frankness'are, 


in general, most beneficial virtues; and 
the habitual practice of the contrary 
falls under the odious immorality of 
dissimulation, or falsehood. 

If this, therefore, be the foundation 
of the charge of want of judgment or 
common sense, it must assume judg¬ 
ment or common sense to be nothing 
els* than heartless, selfish, and dis¬ 
honourable cunning. 

“ Come, then,” the Solomons will 
now proceed to argue, “ let us bring 
all this subtle conflict, or plausible ar¬ 
gumentation, to the only sound test— 
the test of experience. What is the 
sort of sense that succeeds in the 
\vorld I Is it not the very sense which 
the men of abstract and speculative 
wisdom decry ?” 

Admit it: what does it prove? Why, 
th.at Wickedness is more calculated to 
succeed in the world than Virtue ; that 
Deceit will be more jirosperous than 
Integrity, than Openness; and that, 
when the Solomons say that a man of 
high genius wants that part of intellect 
called judgment, they mean that he 
wants that freedom from conscience 
which adajits ail the means and ends 
of tiie understanding to the accom¬ 
plishment of its own selfish interests. 

If it be the effect of high talents, 
and the noble thoughts which almost 
always accompany high talents, to deal 
with mankind as if they were better 
than they arc, and thus to expose 
themselves to defeat by placing con¬ 
fidence where it is not deserved, let 
not this be altributed to a want of 
judgment, but to the self-sacrifice of 
Virtue. It is the price which Virtue 
pays, and the suffering which is to 
entitle it to part of its reward. 

If, then, the frailty of human nature 
may be forgiven for wanting this virtue, 
it is yet too much that the possession of 
it should be made a charge liable to 
censure, and justifying ill-usage. 

Many things which may be forgiven 
cannot be defended; and he tViat not 
only commits errors, but obstinately 
persists in arguing them to be truths, 

IS much more faulty for the second 
part of the offence than the first. If 
lie cannot distinguish truth from false¬ 
hood, he is a wilful fool; if he defends 
it in defiance of knowledge, he is still ^ 
worse. 

Hard men go often blundering on, 
pig-headed, and find even walls give 
way before them ; but if they should 
happen to be near knocking out their 
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brains at last, what colour have they 
for lamentation or abuse ? 

They are apt to mistake their hard- 
headedness for skill, and therefore en¬ 
courage in themselves a self-confidence, 
which leads them in the end to meet 
obstacles, or snares, or quagmires, 
which they cannot overcome. 

It is quite impossible that these jaen, 
who boast of their judgment or com¬ 
mon sense, should penetrate into the 
real lights of steerage, when they come 
into the wide sea, and broad daylight 
fails, and they lose the sight of land. 
They know nothing of the internal, 
movements of the human bosom ; they 
have no compass to direct them in un¬ 
known seas ; they mistake appearances 
not of ordinary and daily occurrence ; 
the calm that precedes the tempest 
they suppose to be the presage of a 
long continuance of fair weather ; and 
they sport with position in a blind and 
rash security. When the storm bursts, 
they rave, as if Providence had com¬ 
mitted treason against their self-de¬ 
lusion. 

If real judgment in the conduct of 
human affairs be (as I conceive it 
ought to be) mainly occupied in the 
double task, both of deciding tlie pro¬ 
bable course of events under given 
circumstances, and of choosing the rule 
of right applicable to such events, then 
who can possess that degree of intelli¬ 
gent capacity which is equal to this 
task, but one who has an intimate 
insight into the springs of human ac¬ 
tion ? Will it be pretended tliat these 
dull plodding fellows, to whom is 
ascribed this cool judgment and com¬ 
mon sense, have any such insight ? 

If the opinions here combated were 
merely opinions thrown out in a par¬ 
ticular case, for a particular purpose, 
they miglit not be worth all this toil of 
ideas and words to combat them. The 
obvious piurtiality of the view that 
prompted them might be left to be 
their sufficient answer; but they are 
opinions very extensively, very gener¬ 
ally, if not universally cherished. The 
cause of tliis may be, that they flatter 
the popular conceit. The mass of 
mankind neither are, nor can be con¬ 
versant with abstract principles and 
speculative wisdom. 

The idle mind, which takes every 
thing carelessly as it comes, and makes 
itself the sport of whatever interest, or 
caprice, or folly, successively throws 
up in the air, will sneer or smile at all 


this labour or froth, as it wiU cgll it, 
about nothing at all. But if lito one 
takes any pains to dispense tb^se va¬ 
pours or bubbles, tltey will accumulate 
and* conglomerate at last, till they sit 
upon the human understanding like a 
mantle of pestilential darkness. 

Let them who feel no irritation at 
such dispersions of error, lull them¬ 
selves in their ease as long as they 
will; I do not blame them: but if 
others cannot take it so quietly, let 
them also have their own way, and 
incur no censure for endeavouring to 
bring forward what they deem to be 
the truth. 

Morai. douhts sit upon some 

MINDS LIKE, NIGHT-MARES ON THE 

UREA^; *ther€ is no*Sreathin3 

TILL THEY ARE THROWN OFF. 

Innumerable difficulties as to the 
discipline of the mind and heart inces¬ 
santly puzzle and harass me. Among 
tlicse is to what extent we may be al¬ 
lowed to drink oblivion to our own 
private concerns, by draughts of the 
seductive cup of literature. It seems 
to me, that I have been unjustly and 
cruelly blamed (often indirectly where 
not directly) for this indulgence: I can 
only say, that I had no choice but to 
do this or to lose my reason. The in¬ 
tensity of interest attending one's own 
affliirs is too exhausting for my feeble 
strength; the thought of them, after a 
little while, works on my heart like the 
beak and claws of the vulture. The 
question is not, therefore, between tlie 
degree of attention which I give to 
these affairs, and the greater degree 
which it is supposed I might give, but 
between the degree given and none at 
all; for how could I give my attention 
after my reason was lost ? 

Providence has intended that the 
mind should have relaxations, and 
those relaxations in proportion to the 
intensity with which it works. I can¬ 
not new-create myself, and give myself 
a fortitude and patience beyond nature 
— why should perfection be demand- 
able of me ? Why am I not given the 
ordinary latitude for the defects of frail 
humanity ? I have heavy and unspar¬ 
ing task-masters; to indulge in inno¬ 
cent and elevating amusements is a 
crime in me. What if it had been 
said to Milton, “ You should have been 
making money for your daughters, by 
prostituting your pen to state-jobbery 
instead of writing ruradise Lost?’* To 
be ture, Varadise Lost and the fruit <ff 
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an ordinwy man’s occupations are 
widdf’ diffewnt; still the principle 
holds good. 

There is implanted in us a desire to 
be thought well of, which we cannot* 
overcome. In common cases it bught 
not to be overcome: it is an useful 
incitement to deserve well of others. 
But the desire may be too anxious, 
and therefore morbid. If the world is 
resolved to be unjust to us, we ought 
to have a fortitude which would s|eel 
our hearts to its cruelty. 

It is, no doubt, a symptom of pusil¬ 
lanimity not to be braced by the storm 
that pelts us, but rather shiver before 
it and shrink under it. But such is 
too generally the fate of feeble hu- 
'inanity. I Ho not mean to be tfie apo¬ 
logist of vice, or to argue that genius 
is above the rules of moral obligation. 

I think the reverse; I think that it is 
difficult, though not impossible, for true 
genius to exist without a high degree of 
virtue. I am inclined, therefore, not¬ 
withstanding many contradictory ap¬ 
pearances, to believe the heart of llous- 
.seau was virtuous. Not so Voltaire: 
but of him I am still prepared to con¬ 
tend that he was a man of inferior 
genius, though of splendid talents. 

1 cannot doubt tliat Shakespeare’s 
heart was the fountain of all virtue; 
his worldly and vicious characters were 
furnished to his fancy by observation : 
but all the “ native wood-notes wild,” 
all the bursts of grand and beautiful 
sentiment, all the mighty imaginings 
of his creation, sprung inteunally in 
his soul, and must have been |)ortions 
of the indelible essence of his heart 
and mind. 

Even while I am writing these things, 
I am fully aware how light-hearted 
they will appear to some persons, and 
how strongly they will exclaim, or at 
least think, how foolish it is to trouble 
one’s self with these idle speculations, 
when nearer anxieties are pressing all 
around onel When they have extin¬ 
guished in me the few palliatives for 
my misery I have hitherto found, per¬ 
haps they will be content. 

It is, however, a new and base doc¬ 
trine which has grown up in the world, 
that it is immoral to waste one’s ener¬ 
gies ot> any thing but one’s own private 
concerns. 

In truth, the whole system of human 
morals and human intellect is disor¬ 
ganised; and I believe that the dark 
kges of savageness and mental blind¬ 


ness are coming again. In the midst' 
of poverty—even under imprisonment 
and threatened death, men were for¬ 
merly glorified for escaping from them¬ 
selves into the regions of fancy and 
abstract speculation. It is among the 
splendours of Tasso’s character the most 
splendid trait. Whoever has seen the 
vau[t at Ferrara, in which he lived for 
seven years, must admit this. 

Read Valerianus on the Infelicity of 
Authors : does such a monstrous doc¬ 
trine ever once break out there ? No 
age but this ungenerous and brutal one 
would have-to hint it. 

A man ought to proceed sternly on 
his way, regardless of all insects, and 
hornets, and vultures, that gather round 
him and persecute him. He has a 
magnanimous heart if he can, and de¬ 
serves all admiration. But who dares 
call upon his fellow for such perfec¬ 
tion ? Why may I not be forgiven 
ordinary foibles and weaknesses? Why 
am I never to be given credit for what 
is good, yet always* unsparingly cen¬ 
sured for what may be ill ? 

More than half mankind live to do 
nothing but ill; they have no redeem¬ 
ing virtues or merits; they are not 
merely ‘‘fruges comumcre nati," but 
(to use bad Latin) “ malum conmitterc 
nati.'’ 

Say that I have done but little which 
is of solid and permanent value, still I 
have done something. Every virtuous 
and natural sentiment, expressed with 
force or elegance, is a good ; every 
image which is calculated to give re¬ 
fined pleasure mends the mind ; every 
historical fact, which is sufficiently in¬ 
teresting in its relation to loosen us 
from the present, and teach our minds 
to admit in their comparisons a rival 
conflict of the past, is, when so related, 
a step fitted to advance us in the 
sphere of intellect. It cannot be de¬ 
nied, that if these are mere manufac¬ 
turers — mere transcripts, or scissors, 
paste, and paper — they can lay claim 
to no more than a mechanical merit. 

But I have endeavoured always to 
think for myself, and to express my 
own genuine feelings — not the bor¬ 
rowed sentiments of others. Through 
life I have turned my attention in¬ 
wards, and the workings of my own 
mind and heart; I have anxiously 
sought for the truth, and I believe that 
I have paid a conscientious regard in 
what I have written to virtue. I know 
that the picture of virtue, benevolence. 
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generosity, and refinement, has always 
Itad my sincere admiration; and that 
my praises of them have been most 
unaffected and enforced. I know that, 
if virtue lies in the heart, tiiose hours 
—those numerous hours, amounting to 
long years — which 1 have spent in 
literature, have been truly virtuous and 
pure. * 

The common mind is exercised prin¬ 
cipally in plotting for its own interest 
or its own vanity, or in the contempla¬ 
tion of gross amusements or gross in¬ 
dulgences. Literature detaches, en¬ 
larges, raises, softens, improves the 
quality, and gives flavour to the task, 
force and solidity to the spirit, and 
polish to the surface. It tends to expel 
personalities and localities, and to draw 
off the poison of evil passions, by let¬ 
ting in the air of heaven upon them. 

If the internal picture of the human 
heart could be laid open, and that of 
a being deeply imbued and actively 
exercised in sound literature, compared 
with that of another unschooled in 
such discipline, how inexpressibly 
striking would be the contrast! — one, 
all genial light, varied with a thousand 
colours, breathing fragrance and in¬ 
cense; the other, savage, dark, beset 
with weeds and tlionis, impenetrable 
with morasses, chill and frightful with 
fogs, and death-like from uncleared 
putridities. 

Compare the morning I have spent 
in writing this with the morning of a 
member of society spent in the exercise 
of petty passions — in the indulgence 
of half-fabulous gossip, by way of vent¬ 
ing his uncomfortable spleen — or in 
mere animal enjoyment of locomotion, 
a little enlivened, perhaps, by a vanity 
similar to that of a proud horse on a 
parade, or a swan sailing on a lake. 

I cannot take up the pen, in the 
manner I take it up, without making 
some advanced step, however minute, 
in the region of intellect. I seize some 
little distinction I had not caught be¬ 
fore; 1 make some idea, not before 
digested, submit to language; 1 make 
progress in varying my expressions, in 
multiplying my combinations, in dis- 
covenng new contrasts, in eliciting 
new tints by new positions of my ma¬ 
terials, and by marshalling my ideas 
with increased facility and skill. 

God does not give the fruits of the 
mind without continued labour and 
watchfulness. What grows wild is, 
for the most part, crude and unwhole- 
VOL. XIII. NO. LXXVIII. 


some. Young fruits may the 

eye for a moment; they have 
a mellow flavour or lasting charm. 

• M^re observation is barren, unless 
it is received into a rich mind; but 
without observation, as a composer, 
the aerial quality of imagination is too 
lofty and subtle for earthly tempera¬ 
ment. There is a sort of moral depth 
of colouring whicli Tong intercourse 
with tiie disappointments of life con¬ 
vey?!. 

No one can scarcely be so stupid as 
to suppose, that such a career of am¬ 
bition is propo.sed to the mass of man- 
kihd. The diversified duties of life 
require for them other avocations, and 
their inferibr talents only fik them for* 
that which is more humble. What is 
called a strong understanding is not 
uncommon. This I take to be the 
power of judging rationally and cor¬ 
rectly upon objects and ideas pre¬ 
sented to it. But it cannot supply 
objects and ideas; it cannot revive 
them in their absence, much less can 
it invent tliem. 

The senses must be very vivid to 
furnish the fancy properly with repre¬ 
sentations of external objects; the heart 
must be very full of emotion to asso¬ 
ciate strong sentiments to them; but 
there must be also an active internal 
power in the intellect to give the fa¬ 
culty of imagination or invention. 

A strong common understanding 
may exist without any of these, but it 
can never enable a person to make any 
advances in the higher department of 
literature. 

Fancy may exist without tender, or 
grand, or moral feelings; and if fancy, 
so may imagination. These may be 
genius, but they want the highest and 
best colouring of genius. Images, 
which strike or please the eye, yet do 
not touch the heart, are vastly inferior 
in comparative value; they may have 
the grandeur or beauty of matter, but 
not the grandeur or beauty of soul. 

Then comes one other requisite to 
the perfection of genius — truth; I 
mean, poetical truth; viz. probability, 
or consistency with the nature of the 
beliefs to which the human mind has 
a tendency to give itself severely up. 
It is to this principle that Shakespeare 
adheres in his wildest fli^its: such 
are all his Fairy Superstitions, his 
Tempest, &c. &c. To all extravagant 
and monstrous inventions, tlie incrl- 
dulus odi opposes itself in every bo- 
• z z 
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soro,<)fsound taste and sound under¬ 
standing. 

In confirmation of tliese principles, 
it may be observed, that they adapts 
themselves to those permanent stand¬ 
ards of excellence which have been 
acknowledged by the experience of all 
ages, and will justify the criterions of 
fume and comparative estimation, ac¬ 
cording to which celebrated authors 
have been placed, fjom Homer down¬ 
wards. It will also shew why mdny, 
of temporary popularity, have soon 
sunk into oblivion. Tlie unnatural 
combinations which merely please in 
right of novellg, must necessarily lose 
their charm by the act of time ; because 
Jihe act oftyne, is inc<sxislstent with the 
continuance of novelty. Tricks are 
utterly incompatible witli the force of 
genius; simple strength never resorts 
to artifice. Tliere is no occasion to 
exaggerate what teally exists in the 
material as well as in the intellectual 
world; there is enough of magnificence, 
and pathos, and beauty, to be really 
found in them : but he who has not 
light enough to find them, substitutes 
sham figures of his own, made up of 
clay, dressed in glaring contrasted hues 
of black, blue, gray, red, &.c. &c. 
These, he flatters himself, put nature 
out of countenance. 

I have said these things an hundred 
limes before, but I wish to press them, 
in every varied form of expression, as 
often as the opportunity recurs to me. 

Tlie system appears to me not only 
just, bijt highly consolatory; it makes 
Poetry not merely “a beautiful art,” 
but an art of the highest philosophy 
and profoundest truths. 

The principle of the metaphysical 
poets, though it might, in some rare 
instances, strike out unexpected truths, 
and though it generally demanded 
learning and deep thinking, yet it was 
absurd and revolting. 

The embodiment m language of the 
association of matter and spirit, is of 
the essence of poetry. Providence has 
ordained, that particular appearances 
in the outward form of things should 
raise particular emotions in the human 
bosom when it is finely toned: to de¬ 
lineate and fix this association is the 
poet’s business. Fur this purpose, it 
is not sufficient that these external ob¬ 
jects should excite in his own bosom 
such emotions at the moment of their 
presence; his fancy must be strong 
enough to renew them to him in all 


their force, and with nil their accom¬ 
paniments, at the moment of compo¬ 
sition. In truth, it is the talent of 
fancy to heighten nature itself, and 
render its tints more glowing. Is it 
asked, “ What can poetry give us more 
than reality ?’’ 1 answer, that it gives 
us mutter and mind in union. 

kt will be observed, that the poets 
who reach this character are but few ; 
the mass of those of inferior fame sel¬ 
dom mount to notes so high. Johnson's 
list consists of fifty-two English poets ; 
from tliis small number, the following 
sixteen may fairly be rejected :—Ros¬ 
common, Stepney ,W’alsh, Smith, Duke, 
King, Sprat, Hallifax, Hughes, Shef¬ 
field, Blackmore, Granville, Galden, 
Pitt, and Otway and Congreve, merely 
dramatic. This reduces the number 
to thirty-six. A few othertPare very 
doubtful: such as Dorset, J. Phillipps, 
Swift, Mallet, Wyatts, Fenton, Broome. 

J t is strange, that what has no cha¬ 
racter of poetry but the rhythm, or 
verse, should be taken to be poetry. 
Figurative language, when the thought 
itself is trite, may be poetry ; but it is 
inferior to force and originality of 
thouglit. I doubt if it would be very 
difficult to draw a tolerably precise 
scale of excellence among the English 
poets, according to these principles. 

High and just Invention, upon an 
enlarged scale, and by a regular, well- 
proyiorlioncd, and grand design, must 
always stand first; and, therefore, no¬ 
thing can be put in rivalry with the 
Paradise Lost. Whatever may be 
Spenser’s merits—and he has some 
important merits, which have never 
been eclipsed — still, for the reason 
here given, they cannot be pul in com¬ 
petition with the claims of Milton. 

There is nothing more satisfactory 
than to have some steady rules, or 
landmarks, to direct the judgment on 
points where it is painful to be driven 
about by caprice in the wide sea of 
conjecture. f 

In prose (except such as assumes to 
partake of poetic fiction, or poetic elo¬ 
quence) we are content with good rea¬ 
soning, or facts and sentiments clearly 
stated from memory. This will not 
do in poetry, even though it should be 
thrown into the harmonion collocation 
of words which forms verse : there 
must be that warmth of colouring 
which arises from powerful emotion, 
from the ideal presence of liie object 
or sentiment painted. 
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This will certainly throw some con¬ 
siderable portions of Pope out of the 
pale of poetry, but it will leave in all 
their glory the Eloisa to Abelard, the 
Elegy on an unfortunate Lady, the 
Dedication to Parnell's Poems. 

This is the attraction which touches 
and captivates in Prior's Henry and 
Em7na, and in Parnell’s Hermit; w^ich 
raises the sublime and pathetic moral 
poems of Gray into something like in¬ 
spiration ; which makes Collins cry 
out, 

“ O Fear ! O frantic fear! 

I see, I see thee near!” 

which allows no room to doubt, that 
when Burns wrote Tam O'Shanter he 
saw Kirk Alloway all in a blaze, and 
that he charged witli Bruce at Ban¬ 
nockburn. Cold art can never reach 
these things ! Labour day and night; 
read, think,strain, polish; put in force 
every rule, call in aid every excellent 
example; correct, amend, compare, 
take advice, borrow, improve, prune, 
add; the form and dress may be bet¬ 
tered, the soul will still be wanting. 

Dryden’s was the flame of improved 
and growing intellect, slow to catch 
the fire, yet kindling at last into a 
strong and steady blaze: witness his 
Fables, and Alexundtrs Feast, com¬ 
posed in his seventieth year. Early 
in life he had scarcely been more than 
a powerful versifier of strong under¬ 
standing. 'Die vigorous language, and 
the condensed form of imagery and 
sentiment of his fables, shews that the 
commanding perceptions of his intel¬ 
lect, long exercised, had at last sup¬ 
plied a light to his fancy, which caught 
lire; and, when once ignited, continued 
to burn fiercely till death extinguished 
it. 

Addison’s fancy was serene, pure, 
and beautiful, but a little deficient in 
vigour; and it is strange that it de¬ 
serted him when he attempted to throw 
it into verse. 

Waller must iest upon his elegant 
olish, relatively to the times in which 
e wrote, rather than upon any grand 
owers of mind. He is ingenious ; 
ut this quality does not sufficiently 
often rise above prettiness. 

Denham is more manly ; he has a 
vigour, which only the glow of Fancy 
could supply. 

Butler has the merit of decided in¬ 
vention, though it is in the ludicrous; 
and his wit, his acute observation, his 
sagacity in painting characters, and his 


solid axiomatic sense, place him high 
in an original department of his own. 

Tickell’s genuine, simple, pathetic, 
•elegant, and harmonious Megy on 
Addison, will secure him immortality. 

It seems to me, that when the uses 
of poetry are decried, it arises from a 
misapprehension of what true poetry 
is, and what ought to be its objects. 
The idea that it is a dance of words, 
and depends uppn a sort of trick of 
expression, is a very mean one. Poetry 
may consist of the mere ornament of 
language and harmony of words, but 
it is not the best poetry : depth and 
energy of thcflight, and glow of noble 
or pathetic feeling, are its first merits 
and its beSt chains. •• • 

That which makes us in love with 
virtue, and gives a grand and true im¬ 
pulse to the workings of the mind, is 
surely not a thing of emptiness and 
parade. 

The majority of mankind are con¬ 
demned to pass through life either as 
ciphers or in the sole pursuit of their 
own individual interests oramusements. 
But they who are born to higher things 
can never be content with so narrow 
and selfish a sphere of action; their 
thoughts are not engrossed in resolving, 
according to expedience, questions 
which present themselves to them as 
to the regulation of their own conduct: 
their considerations are bent upon eli¬ 
citing general truths, and upon deve¬ 
loping the sentiments which pervade, 
or ought to pervade, the human bosom. 

With a view to reward and means 
of worldly prosperity, it has always 
seemed to me that a man may fix on 
an ill choice in taking up this course 
of labour. But, perhaps, while he is 
fitted excellently for this, he may be 
fitted for no other; and the intrinsic 
pleasure and self-satisfiictioo will pro¬ 
bably be his due reward. 

I never could bring myself to believe 
that all the toil, and pains, and disci¬ 
pline, and instruction in the world, 
could enable a person to do much in 
this department without the full en¬ 
dowment of nature. 

They may enable him to be learned, 
and even to write useful books, but not 
books of the stamp and character to 
which the praise of genius is applied. 

I suspect that the common opinion 
is otherwise, and that it is thought the 
fruits of genius are the results of the ac¬ 
cidental application of general powers. 

1 am astonished that a large portion 
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of those who call themselves philoso¬ 
phers, and men of sound sense, should 
wish to bring things down to the test 
of their material nature. It often hap¬ 
pens, when tlreir material nature is im¬ 
perfect and inglorious, that their vision¬ 
ary nature is full of grandeur and de¬ 
light. And here it is that the poet en¬ 
ters with the magic of his wand ; here 
lies his business, and here his power. 

The public is often long before it 
distinguishes the true from the false of 
these enchanters; but it always dis¬ 
tinguishes them rightly at last. 


It is strange that there should ever 
be any hesitation on this subject; 
pathos or grandeur strike at once, and 
can only proceed from genius. It is 
genius which has the object, or pas¬ 
sion, in actual presence to it when it 
writes; what it utters, therefore, is the 
result of utter inspiration — not a re- 
sem^nce of it done from memory, o. 
struck out by labour and contrivance. 
But simplicity and truth cannot move 
the dull ; they require exaggeration 
and extravagance. 


my'grandfather. 

A TALE OF HATH. 


Part II. 


There is something in upstart vulgar¬ 
ity which, however glossed over and 
bedizened by the adventitious allure¬ 
ments of wealthy pomp, yet betrays 
itself to the critical glance of intrinsic 
gentility in a way — ay, in a thousand 
ways — utterly incomprehensible by 
the prqfanum vulgus. Ostentation in 
the parvenu millionaire is quite a dis¬ 
tinct thing from ostentation in the 
hereditary grandee: the principle in 
each is the same, but its mode of de- 
velopement is very difterent. In the 
city merchant who has feathered his 
nest, all attempts at splendour are ever 
tinged with the glare of vulgar and 
most evident self-complacency: in the 
midst of a cumbrous exuberance of 
wealtli, you detect the lurking desire 
to connect the display of it with the 
importance of the ])ossessor. There is 
neither the nonchalance of well-bred 
indiderence, nor the quiet exhibition of 
a state, which, however obviously above 
those who may witness it, seems still 
to be perfectly familiar to the fortunate 
man invested with it. 

I have seen rows of servants ushering 
you into the most gorgeous apartments, 
or waiting behind you at the most 
sumptuous feasts; and yet, in all there 
was a something that bespoke a certain 
mal-adroitness. It was as the differ¬ 
ence between a man accustomed to 
dress well every day, and one who 
keep his best suit for a Sunday. As 
in the one instance you may perceive 
eSch individual article of clothing' to 
be very good, so in the oilier you can 


find no fault, with any particular part 
of the establishment. Yet there is an 
undefinable incongruity in both cases. 
Your man dressed for the Sunday 
wants the je ne s^ai quoi of a man du 
monde; and your wealthy citizen wants 
the air of quiet ease, which enables 
your man bom to the wealtli he enjoys 
to let the use of it sit upon him as a 
matter of course. 

In my grandfather’s establishment 
it was not thus. Though a parvenu 
in every sense of the word, there was 
yet nothing of the bourgeois either in 
his person or household. The servants 
seemed all in their proper places. 
The whole machinery of the house 
moved as upoA springs. The footmen 
had such an air of subdued, yet suffi¬ 
ciently impudent confidence, as shewed 
you at once that their training had been 
of a superior kind. There was the 
large leather-backed elbow-chair in 
the vestibule, and ever sitting in it a 
portly powdered lackey, half-asleep 
over a newspaper. La Coste, the cook, 
had all the airs of a man of science; 
and Louis, the butler, but for his Anglo- 
German twang, might have opened a 
bottle of claret for Beau Nash himself. 
Then the chambermaids—those exqui¬ 
site instruments of comfort in a house 
— were never, by any possibility, to 
be seen. Your rooms were arranged 
and set in order by a quiet, invisible 
magic. The more you endeavoured 
to discover the nice form or the pretty 
face which Imagination conjured up, 
as having been at work to make your 
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bed-room a little sleeping paradise, 
the more you were “ at faultall 
efl’orts were unavailing to obtain a view 
of the ever-fleeting fair one, to whom « 
you traced the comforts you enjoyed. 
The feiry hand of letter-copying Anne 
was conspicuous in all the arrange¬ 
ments connected with female manage¬ 
ment ; but still, a certain ordet* and 
exactness shewed that even Anne, in 
her own department, was under the 
vigilant superintendence of a yet higher 
regulating power. 

Such was my grandfather’s domestic 
establishment. As an inmate of it, T 
found every thing delightful, with a 
few trifling exceptions. Among these 
was the great innovation upon my lazy 
habits, of getting up at seven o’clock 
in the morning. I do not say that I 
was obliged to get up at this hour, but 
the frequent allusions by my grand¬ 
father, in the course of the day, not 
only to what he called his early busi¬ 
ness habits in Hamburgh, but to his 
fresh and vigour-giving inhalation of 
the morning-air in Sydney Gardens, 
actually roused me from my couch, 
day by day, at half-past six or seven 
o’clock. 1 got up in a state of drowsi¬ 
ness, both bodily and mental, that no¬ 
thing but the shame, as a young man, 
of being in bed after so old a one, 
could have overcome. 

Next, I was met every morning, at 
my breakfast-table, by a fresh and 
ponderous bundle of letters to read; 
and I was left all day, if I did not read 
them, under the fidgety fear of some 
allusion to them, to which I should 
be unable to make any thing like 
a coherent rejoiuder. I was made 
a complete slave to system, method, 
regularity. There was the morning- 
walk and the evening-drive — the post 
and the newspapers — dinner— coffee 
— and, worse than all, whist. 1 asked 
Louis where the library was. Alas! 
tliere was none. My grandfather had 
no time to read any thing but manu¬ 
script; and bis ledger, journal, and 
correspondence, together with a daily 
peep at the price-current and stocks, 
constituted his whole occupation in the 
reading line. When he had finished 
these (as he sometimes did before his 
usual hour), he would have recourse to 
conversation, to fill up, as he said, the 
spare time. 

Thus, I had never a moment that 
I could call my own. 1 was liable, at 
any instant, to be sent for to read “ a 


most interesting communication re¬ 
ceived that day,” or to hear tlie system¬ 
atic reply to it, commencing, “ I have 
duiy received your favour of the 20th 
ultimo.” 

I was obliged, too, to scan the city 
article of the Morning Chronicle, and 
make myself acquainted with the fluc¬ 
tuations in the foreign exchanges, and 
the prices of bank-stock, omnium, and 
shares. To ha\e been ignorant on 
tlfese subjects would not only have 
subjected me to my grandfather’s con¬ 
tempt, but would have left us often 
without the very elements of discourse. 
Political economy had been rather a 
study of mine, and I flattered myself 
that 4 had Vt^incd no stnall insight 
into the deepest abstractions and sound¬ 
est principles of that science. But my 
grandfather was a practical man; he 
had never heard of Malthus but as an 
ingenious enthusiast, nor of Adam 
Smith but as a respectable man, who 
had shewn what was the true “ wealth 
of nations.” He collected the sum 
and substance of the latter philoso¬ 
pher’s theory to be, that well-regulated 
commerce was tlie true “ wealth of 
nations.” 

To this axiom he cordially assented ; 
but whenever I attempted to treat the 
question on general principles, and to 
shew that the difficulty lay in well 
regulating commerce, he, like a true 
man of business-detail, fell back upon 
his own counting-house and Ham¬ 
burgh, with some such remark as this: 
“ That may be all very true; but, you 
see, I have been a practical commission- 
merchant all my life, and 1 don’t like 
speculation. In fact, what raised me 
to my present fortune and rank,” he 
would say, “ was the punctual and 
strict adherence to the transacting of 
my business, as from day to day it 
presented itself to me. I never re¬ 
quired to read speculative philoso¬ 
phers ; I believe that the single test of 
a country’s prosperity — say what they 
will—is the amount of her exports and 
imports. Now, this can be ascertained 
by the official rkurns -furnished by the 
papers of ail civilised nations; and 
where, in such a case, lies the utility 
of Adam Smith’s long and laboured 
theories on the subject, I cannot see. 
Take care, and never follov^ the views 
of a mere man of learning, where you 
may tread in the footsteps of a man of 
pmctical knowledge. I have kno'^n 
some people so vastly fond of theoiy, 
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that they would oflen set up the most 
absurd hypothesis, and then ruin them¬ 
selves, and others too, by their efforts 
to prove it practically true. I aip a 
man of no learning, as you know; but 
I think those who are men of learning 
would do well to let practice always 
be the foundation of theory, and suffer 
that theory alone to be entitled to ac¬ 
ceptation which had been corroborated 
by practice.” 

I am sure my grandfather had neil'er 
read Bacon, and yet this seemed to me 
Bacon all over. 

“ Do you think,” he would continue, 
“ people want to consult Adam Smith, 
in order to make them lay out as much 
r’oney as they can fcr Coffee, cugar, 
tobacco, wine, tea, and all the other 
comforts and luxuries of life ? As¬ 
suredly not. And as every member 
of the community is thus striving to 
procure for himself and family as much 
as he can of these commodities, so you 
may be sure the merchant is, at the 
same time, taking care to have the 
growing demand met by an increased 
supply. As for Malthus’s theory, 
therefore, that there is ‘ an irresistible 
tendency in population to outrun sup¬ 
ply,’ I never can digest it as long as 
the merchant exists, with the Chinese 
at his nod to raise more lea — with the 
North Americans at his beck to plough 
up their waste lands, and furnish us 
with increased quantities of cotton for 
our increasing manufactories—with the 
Brazils teeming with coffee, gold, and 
sugar; Prussia and Poland with corn; 
all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
with fruit and wine; to say nothing of 
the wastes yet to be populated, the 
mines yet to be wrought in the new 
wodd, and all, by the aid of Com¬ 
merce, to be made subservient to the 
wants of the whole human race.” 

It was in vain to urge that wise laws 
were necessary, in order to give effect 
to these just views; that a nation, like 
an individual, might become bankrupt, 
and not have the means of paying for 
its necessary wants. 

“ Never tell me,” was, in such cases, 
his reply; “ instances of national bank¬ 
ruptcy, like those of individual in¬ 
solvency, are the exception, not the 
rule: and a pretty nation we should 
be, if all our commercial laws were 
framed with the sole view of prevent¬ 
ing bankruptcy. Why, in this case 


there would not be such a thing as an 
acceptance or a bill of exchange to be 
seen ! When a certain king of France 
asked the merchants of Paris, on one 
occasion, what he could do for them ? 
‘ Let us alone,’ said they; ‘ 'tis all we 
want.’ Commerce requires not the aid 
of legislation ; if let alone, it is as sure 
to ni-n its natural course, and diffuse 
in its train abundance of wealth, as 
water to find its level, or the sparks to 
fly upwards. Some have said, that 
Agriculture is the parent of Commerce. 
For my part, I hold the plough to be 
only handmaid to the loom, and both 
useless without the merchant. Do you 
think the savage begins to plough, to 
plant, or to sow, before he begins to 
hunt and to fish? And, before he can 
do either, must he not have become 
an artisan to make his bow, and a 
spinner or weaver to make his fishing- 
tackle ? Then, do you think the 
huntsman has never exchanged a bow 
for a rod and tackle, before he has 
thought of the expedient of ploughing 
up the ground, and waiting a twelve- 
month for the produce? But if he 
have so bartered his bow for the fish¬ 
ing-rod, what is barter but commerce? 
IJow, then, can it be said, tracing this 
good genius of all nations up to its 
most primeval origin, that Agriculture 
is the parent of Commerce ? Never 1 
And as little so in our own civilised 
country, as in the almost untenanted 
woods, and forests, and streamlet- 
banks of the barbarian. We have 
learned here, to be sure, as agricul¬ 
turists, to wait a twelvemonth for the 
produce of the soil; but see, at the 
expiration of that time, whether the 
eyes of the raiser of com are not 
straining themselves over the quota¬ 
tion of prices at Mark Lane; and whe¬ 
ther such prices could even have an 
existence but for the corn-merchant? 
It is the same with wool, flax, hemp, 
hops, malt. It is in the merchant’s 
hands alone, and in consequence of his 
demand that these and all other fruits 
of the earth turn into gold. Solomon 
was the wisest man that ever lived, 
and he was the greatest merchant: ‘ he 
had at sea a navy of Tarshish, with the 
navy of Hiram. Once in three years 
came the navy of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks: he made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones.’* In this re- 


• 1 Kings, X. 212, 27. 
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spect, by ilie by, I have ever lliought,’' 
said rny grandi'alher, “ that Jerusalem 
was tlie real and only prototype of the 
Hamburgh bank. Nor is this all. As 
the wisest of kings, in ancient times, 
considered it an honour to be a mer¬ 
chant, in like manner, we are told (so 
far is it from true, there will ever be a 
deficiency of supply) that this warld 
sliall hereafter close in upon us with 
a general lamentation of merchants for 
want of purchasers. ‘ The mercliants 
of the earth, saying alas! alas! shall 
weep and mourn over that great city 
that was clothed in fine linen, and 
purple, and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls. 
Alas 1 alas! shall they say, that great 
city, wherein were made rich all that 
had ships in the sea, by reason of her 
costliness: for in one hour is she made 
desolate, and no man buyeth her mer¬ 
chandise any more.’* So, then, we 
shall not perish from a surfeit of popu¬ 
lation, but of produce.’' 

1 could not repress the signs of an 
inward smile at the voluble and not 
altogether illogical manner in which 
my grandfather was ever wont thus to 
run out in illustration of his favourite 
topic, viz. the prodigious superiority of 
commerce over every otlier pursuit. 
But I confess 1 was altogether unpre¬ 
pared for his biblical illustration of 
the subject; and it was by neither a 
small nor an easy effort that I could 
retain my gravity on beholding with 
what emphatic earnestness he sup¬ 
ported his, as he delivered the last two 
or three sentences of his harangue. I 
had read of Jerusalem under many 
types, emblems, and images; but I 
never had been able to trace in her 
before any likeness to the Hamburgh 
bank. Neither, 1 confess, was 1 pre¬ 
pared for such an apocalyptic vision as 
that of the closing in of the world over 
our heads, with a howling of the mer¬ 
chants “ for want of purchasers.” This 
is, no doubt, a merchant’s chiefest ca¬ 
lamity ; but it was reserved, I think, 
for the most zerdous of the tribe—even 
my grandfather — to exhibit tlie mer¬ 
chants of the latter days as engrossed 
by this calamity, at a moment when 
the earth is to be rent by earthquakes, 
the pillars of heaven to be shaken, the 
sun to be darkened, the moon not to 
give her light, and the stars of the 
firmament to be falling to the ground 


like untimely figs. I could not all at 
once bring myself to conceive that the 
merchants would still be complaining 
of “ ^ull times,” when 

" The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a rack behind,” 

What made the^illustration the more 
striking and characteristic was, that my 
grandfather confe.ssed, with great nu'i- 
vet't, and yet no irreverence, that the 
only parts o£ the Bible he had ever 
bad much time to read were those 
which j:elated»to.poinmerce^. 

Thus the d!i*^s rolled on. I had 
just been able to snatch, at intervals, a 
respite from what I now began to look 
upon as my prescribed routine of do¬ 
mestic duty, in order that I might re¬ 
turn the calls of those who had honoured 
me by leaving their cards at Pulteney 
Street. 

At one house I found the martyr to 
the gout seeking, through abstinence 
and privation, which he had never 
been able to practise while in health, 
a return to the enjoyment of it. One 
patient was afflicted with sciatica, and 
another with diseased spine ; here 
Consumption, with her pale visage 
tinged with a dying flush, was linger¬ 
ing out a life of hope deferred, destined 
never to recover, but ever to believe 
recovery at hand ; and tliere the bilious 
victim of an eastern clime was trying 
in vain to tempt his palate by the aid 
of pungent cookery, which yet he 
could not digest. 

I saw one old lady, a walking ske¬ 
leton of wrinkles and infirmity, with 
her back bent down, and her tottering 
limbs scarce able to sustain her almost 
paralysed frame — but yet she was 
rovgtd: she wore flowing ringlets of 
false hair, and a gaudy bonnet, sur¬ 
mounted by the tail of a bird of para¬ 
dise. Her gown was light silk, of a 
crimson colour; and on her lank and 
faded fingers sparkled, in wretched 
contrast, many a gem. In her hand 
was a large case filled with visiting 
cards, and her carriage stood at the 
door, to take her, she said, on her 
round of morning calls. She was to 
have an evening-party — only cards, 
and a little music, and hoped I would 


* Bev". xviii. ll, 16, 19. 
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join lliem. I excused myself witli 
instinctive horror, inspired not more 
by the living spectre before lue than 
by the anticipation of possibly having 
her for a partner at “ shorts.^’ '' 

The next house at which I called 
exhibited to me a picture, if possible, 
more melancholy than even the pre¬ 
ceding. It was the house of General 
D-. 

On being ushered into the drawing¬ 
room, 1 found the mother and four 
dauglUers sitting in a state of lethargic 
languor; which, if interrupted at all, 
was very slightly so by my presence. 

1 had no sooner taken a ^liair, than an 
elegant fop rose from the ottoman on 
which he had been reclining, by one of 
file general’s daught^ts. He looked 
through the window, us if upon va¬ 
cuity, and hummed a tune, to which 
he kept lime by a pattering noise with 
his fingers on one of the panes of glass. 
As 1 had not been at any of the Bath 
parlies yet, and, from long residence 
abroad, was unacquainted with the 
every-day small-talk about lords, la¬ 
dies, fashions, and marriages in high 
life; and as, also, 1 had not been even 
at the Italian opera or the Bath theatre, 
a most awkward silence ensued. It 
was interrupted, but I cannot say it 
was relieved, by my friend’s tattooing 
beat upon the window. The mother 
made, at length, a tolerable effort pemr 
fairc Vagreubk; she knew 1 had some 
fortune, and did not know what ray 
grandfather might be coaxed into leav¬ 
ing me at his death. Her efforts were 
presently seconded by those of the 
eldest daughter, wlio laid down a novel 
she had been reading, and took up a 
discourse upon the weatlier; from whiclt 
we got to the pump-room, and thence, 
by very remote allusion, to the salu¬ 
brious effect of the Bath waters. This 
naturally led to some remarks upon 
the dissipation of the London season, 
and the necessity of recruiting both 
body and spirits for the ensuing cam¬ 
paign. I had before me the evident 
victims of rc;>e«ifcd campaigns. Faded, 
though in the prime of life,—jaded, 
though the eldest had been presented 
only six years, and the youngest, three 
years, before then, at court,—they were 
fair specimens of that premature ex¬ 
haustion brought upon English females 
of any rank by routs, and balls, and 
colds, and the general conversion, dur- 
injg six months of the year, of niglit 
into day. It is not merely the wan 


cheek, and the dim eye, and the feeble 
frame, but more than all these — it is 
the fidgety desire for excitement, with 
the absolute languor in its absence, 
which characterise the woman who, 
under the direction of a careful mo¬ 
ther, solicitous for her daughter’s esta¬ 
blishment in the world, has run the 
rouijd of half-a-dozen springs and sum¬ 
mers in the metropolis, without per¬ 
haps declining, in all that time, half-a- 
dozen invitations. 

I had before me evidently four fair 
debauchees of this diameter. Listless 
and inane, frivolous without wit, 
laughing without merriment, and smil¬ 
ing either through pure affectation or 
by evident compulsion, I thought what 
a precious training that in vogue was 
for all the rational purposes of domes¬ 
tic life and intellectual enjoyment ! 
As I made my bow of departure to 
tliese languishing loungers, I resolved 
never to marry a general’s daughter, 
who, without a dower, spent the sea¬ 
son in London, and when that season 
was over, or before its commencement, 
visited the watering-places for the be¬ 
nefit of her health. 

Many more calls I made, contenting 
myself with dropping my card, except 
in cases where my grandfather had 
desired me to see the inmates of any 
particular house, should they be vi¬ 
sible. Most of thctii were; but there 
is such a sameness, monotony, and in¬ 
sipidity, in the mere superficial inter¬ 
course of people in a certain rank of 
life in lliis country ; nay, there is more 
than that—tliere is such a reciprocal 
feeling of tiresomeness, while the te¬ 
dious minutes roll their intolerably 
slow motion over the dulness of a first 
or second visit, that, to describe it 
once is to describe it for ever; and 
tliough the description of a tedium 
which we have all felt may, just for 
once, please, it cannot but become as 
dull, if repeated, as the visit itself. 

Rapid as my view of Bath society 
thus was, I had, at any rate, an initia¬ 
tory introduction to the persons and 
families of my grandfathers acquaint¬ 
ance, who were to pass under my closer 
inspection of their characters, as modi¬ 
fied or illustrated, by their intercourse 
with him. 

At length the day arrived when I 
was to see, and sit at table with, not 
only the greatest men ,in Bath, but 
some of the greatest in England. Louis 
requested me to breakfast an hour 
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earlier that morning, that he might set 
betimes about liis preparations and 
arrangements for dinner. I did so; 
and, after seeing him and his footmen 
most systewnatically at work, cleaning 
glasses, arranging plate, and spreading 
out the most beautiful damask, I went 
down stairs, to take a look at the de¬ 
partment of Mons. La Coste, le ^ui- 
sinicr. All was order, cleanliness, and 
admirable arrangement. In his white 
cap and white apron, with a couple of 
aides-de-camp in similar attire, the 
maitrc de cuisine moved about, if I 
may so speak, in quite culinary state. ' 
Every delicacy which the season af¬ 
forded, multiplied into an endless va¬ 
riety of shapes and a))|>earance, by a 
proce.ss little short of refined chemical 
analysis, lay outstretched before me : it 
either was yielding up, or had yielded 
up, to the science of La Coste, its 
most exquisite and hidden quint¬ 
essence. The fumes that proceeded 
from his scrupulously clean dressers 
and tables were absolutely redolent 
with fragrance. I gazed with wonder 
upon the complicated collection of 
dainties before me, some in their na¬ 
tural state, and some compounded into 
forms, the elements of which were 
quite unlraceable by vulgar gaze or 
uninitiated speculation. I left the 
kitchen, well assured that I had been 
in the company of a professeur of no 
ordinary grade. I thought the few 
pages 1 had read of Dr. Kilcliiner be¬ 
neath notice. I remembered nothin*! 
equal in theory to the practice I saw 
there going forward, unless it were the 
directions of Walton, the celebrated 
angler, for dressing a pike, or a perch 
—I forget precisely which. 

From the kitchen I walked up to 
the drawing-room. The whole mer¬ 
cantile apparatus, which was generally 
its most conspicuous ornament, had 
vanished, and Anne was busy fitting 
wax-lights into the chandeliers, and 
perfuming the apartments with pastilles 
of the most exquisite odour. There 
was not a single book of plates, cari¬ 
catures, or annuals on the tables; only 
here and there, in red, blue, and purple 
morocco, a few very gaudy little vo¬ 
lumes, entitled Bath Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital. There was to be no 
drive that day, and I seized the lucid 
interval to stroll into the promenades 
of the town, and wish an unmeaning 
“ good morning ” to many personages 
whose faces had now become so far 


familiar to me as to admit of this 
interesting mode of salutation. Among 
these personages were the late Lord 

L-1, then prime-minister, and his 

royal highness the Duke of G-r, 

both of whom were invited that day to 

dinner. There were General D- 

and his four daughters. Lord D-, 

and Lord James O’B——n; the latter, 
high as their rank was, decided satel¬ 
lites, moving in the great sphere of at- 
traetion of their planet, the Hamburgh 

merchant. There was also Col. C-r, 

the wit of Bath, and Mr. E-n, the 

.sycophant of it. Col. W-n was at 

OHce the sycophant and the wit; nor 
was his wit rendered the less pungent 
by th^everlasting introduction of an 
before words bdjjinning witTi a vowel, 
and of an r after those ending with 
one. He addressed you as “ My dear 
fellur,” begged you “ not to sit with 
your back to a hopen windur,” and 
was very “ hanxious to know ow your 
cou-sin or your grandfather was.” He 
had been too much engaged in action 
to attend much to orthography. 

I remember having once gone upon 
a tour with him, his wife, and my 
sister, to see the Carron iron-works. 
On our arrival there, he went to the 
gate to obtain permission for us to 
enter. We saw, through the opening, 
a blaze, from the burning of the ores, 
equal to that of Pandemonium. On 
his return to the door of the carriage, 
and our asking him eagerly, “ What 
made so terrible a conflagration I” 
“ Oh 1” said he, “ they are only burn¬ 
ing the ores but with so audible an 
A before the last word, that for a man 
to resist a laugh, or a lady to be spared 
a blush, was impossible. So irre¬ 
sistible, indeed, was the laugh, and so 
great the effort to suppress it, that an 
involuntary and unusual noise broke 
from one of the ladies. “ What was 
that ?” said the colonel. “ Oh!” re¬ 
plied the fair delinquent, “ a trifle 
light as Aair.” 

Beside the distinguished person¬ 
ages already spoken of, there wias the 

Marquess of H-y, now Duke of 

G-n, the most facetious, well-bred, 

and hardest drinking gentleman, I cer¬ 
tainly ever saw. There were Mr. Gore 
L——n, the high Tory, and Sir Tho¬ 
mas A-, the inveterate Whig. My 

grandfather was no party-man, and had 
a pleasure as well as a pride in seeing 
both Whigs and Tories congregated 
around his board, Mr. B——, then the 
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Whig representative for T-n, and 

now the coronetcd baron of A-n, 

was also there. Though a hrst*rate 
merchant, he was in manners a very 
awkward man; and I strove in vain 
to discover any exhibition of the talent 
which had then accumulated for him 
so large a fortune, and has since raised 

him to the peerage. Col. D-n 

was there, with his flippant fluency of 

speech; and Dr. B-w, with his 

most unobtrusive deftrence of demettn- 
our. There was my irritable partner at 
whist, the East India pigeon, hopping, 
and hirpling, and nursing himself for 
that day’s dinner; while a Dutch VVest 
Indian refugee, from Demeiara, eaten 
fap by mortgage, yet liying^like a prince, 
was also to be of the pSrty. 

On my return home to dress for 
dinner, I passed through rows of lac¬ 
queys in their state-liveries. Before I 
h;id finished my toilet, rap, tap, tap, 
came to the door; carriages stopped ; 
sedans entered the hall; and busy 
servants were announcing the titled 
guests at the drawing-room door. 
What struck me most, on my entering 
that apartment, was the portly person¬ 
age and the almost lordly hearing of 
my grandfather. With his large gold 
and curiously wrought snuff-box in his 
hand, he was talking to royalty, and 
entertaining the premier, with all the 
ease and well-bred courtesy of a man 
quite accustomed to that sort of thing. 
Not a look betrayed a sense of infe¬ 
riority, not an action the remotest ap¬ 
proach to want of dignity; and yet 
there was thrown over his whole ad¬ 
dress and demeanour a certain defer¬ 
ence, shewing at once his own sense 
of the distinction of rank that subsisted 
between him and many of his gue.sts, 
and his conviction that the distance 
imposed by the presence even of roy¬ 
alty was, in some degree, annihilated 
by his own affluence and gentlemanlike 
mode of carrying it. lie was a living 
personification, not of an upstart or 
would-be gentleman, but of a man 
who felt all the independent comfort 
of having raised himself to the rank 
which he held in society. His man¬ 
ners and address bespoke also the fact, 
that it was not by means of money 
merely, but of a certain shrewdness, 
tact, and observation, that he had been 
enabled to make men of high rank and 
standing not only glad of his acquaint- 
aRce, but subservient to liis ruling 
passion — vanity. 


A company of thirty individuals 
being assembled in the drawing-room, 
we marched down-stairs to dinner. To 
my no small surprise, and williout the 
least previous intimation, I was desired 
to sit at the foot of the table. I never, 
like Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, was 
much overcome by the “ presence of a 
great man,” nor, like him, “ ashamed 
to stand upright in it1 could carry 
myself with the respectful yet inde¬ 
pendent deference towards him of a 
gentleman. Still I should rather, on 
the present occasion, have been ex¬ 
cused the honour of taking a promi¬ 
nent part in the entertainment of a 
royal duke and of the prime-minister 
of England. I gathered courage, how¬ 
ever, and, stripling as I was, sat down 
to play the part of vice-president to 
the company assembled round the 
delicacies of La Coste. 

I had made a tolerable study of the 
French carte, and knew all the names 
of made dishes, entremets, legumes, 
and hors d’oeuvrfes, in general request 
at the restaurateur’s. But M. La Coste 
went far beyond this; and I very soon 
found that the gourmands on my right 
baud and on my left, whether from a 
previous knowledge of La Cosle’s 
science, or from a more general and 
profound study of the belle science de la 
cuisine, were quite my masters. I ap¬ 
plied myself accordingly to the amiable 

and condescending Col. D-n, who 

sat on my right hand, for encourage¬ 
ment and enlightenment on the subject. 
I frankly confessed to him my limited 
knowledge of such matters, and he 
presently put me aufait, in the most 
gentlemanlike and obliging manner 
ossible, of all the secrets of the table. 

forthwith began to tempt my Lord 

D-n to taste one dish, and General 

D- to partake of another: I said 

it was particularly good, and quite 
La Coste’s forte. 

Then, as regarded the wine, T was 
rather a favourite of Louis. He was 
often, therefore, at my elbow; and, 
knowing well the beverage most liked 
by every one at table, he slyly hinted 
to me to ask the marquess to take a 
glass of this, and his lordship, after a 
certain dish, to drink a glass of that. 
Things went quite swimmingly, and, 
after the first blush of my responsi¬ 
bility was over, I verily believe that I 
became one of the most facetious, at¬ 
tentive—and yet, not over-attentive— 
vice-presidents my grandfiither ever 
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had. Many a look — silent, hut very 
intelligible—had I from him of appro¬ 
bation, as I was drawn out, during the 
repast ; unequivocal and long-conti¬ 
nued was the praise I often heard of 
the wine, or the dish, which 1 had 
recommended. 

Tilings being thus en bon train, as 
far as I was responsibly concerned* 1 
took leisure to observe what was going 
on around me. What were my sur¬ 
prise and astonishment to find, with 
the sirgle exception of the royal duke 
and the prime-minister, that barons 
and baronets, knights and squires, were 
all vying with each other which of 
them should pay the most studied, 
compliments to my grandfather. His 
dinner, his wines, his charities, were 
alternately the topics of panegyric; his 
industry, and the number of franks he 
could use in a day, were next the sub¬ 
ject of general admiration ; and the 
existence, if not the origin, of the Bath 
Penitentiary and I.ock Hospital, were 

by Mr. E-n clearly traced to his 

unwearied labours and unbounded ge¬ 
nerosity. “ Hath,” said Dr. B-w, 

quietly, “ will never be able to shew 
sufficiently its gratitude to our muni¬ 
ficent host;” and the noble use made 
of affluence by the self-raised merchant 
was largely expatiated on by Colonel 
W-n. 

At length, the health of our vener¬ 
able host, and long life to him (though 
he was then verging on eighty), was 

proposed by the Marquess of H- y, 

and drunk with great enthusiasm. The 
old gentleman, nearly overcome by 
feelings of gratitude, and almost quite 
exhausted by the fatigues of the repast, 
rose up, returned thanks in the most 
graceful manner, and then, with great 
urbanity and quite accustomed self- 
possession, said he was going to take 
his usual siesta, or afternoon’s nap. 
He added his hope that he should 
meet his guests by and by in the draw¬ 
ing-room ; and, in the meantime, he 
left them to be entertained by his 
grandson, who, he was sure, would 
not prove a degenerate host. 

As my grandfather withdrew, amid 
a buzz of applause, I moved up, with 
much diffidence and circumspection, 
to seat myself at the head of the table, 
between his royal highness on the right 
hand and the premier on the left. I 
was first astonished, and next pleased, 
with their great simplicity and ur¬ 
banity of manner. It is quite unde¬ 


niable, that truly high-breeding is al¬ 
ways simple, natural, and unafTected. 
The difficulty of becoming a really 
well-bred man consists in the long 
intercourse with good company, which 
alone enables him to be perfectly at 
his ease, without losing aught of that 
dignity which, generally speaking, all 
who pretend to any thing like baut ton 
think it necessary to preserve. The 
higher you get, and the more expC- 
rienCed you grow,* you find out, that 
to be truly dignified is to be truly, and 
with amenity, natural. Really good 
* breeding, in short, is not that heartless 
thing which Lord Chesterfield would 
inculcate; viz. the well-affected sem¬ 
blance dPf l:iiidii(^s. It is,^kindness, 
itself, invested wfth the charms, gener¬ 
ally found in high life, of elegance, 
polish, and urbanity of manner. It i.s 
not to make men pleased with them¬ 
selves, in order that they may admire 
us, but to make them pleased with 
themselves from the generous impulse 
of desiring to behold them happy. 
When self is the mainspring of action, 
our manners to others will ever be 
modified by the importiince vve attach 
to their good opinion. A man will be 
a well-bred sycophant to those above 
him, and will invest himself with cold, 
distant, and, therefore, forbidding man¬ 
ners, to those beneath him. A man 
may be very well bred, in the mere 
technical sense of the phrase; and yet, 
if selfishness be moving him to his 
good-breeding, an acute observer shall 
ever be able to detect under it, in his 
intercourse with a greater man than 
himself, the miserable elements of 
fawning subserviency : and, vice versa, 
in such a man’s conduct to another, 
less important than himself, under the 
must studied guise of affected urbanity, 
there shall ever be discernible symp¬ 
toms of indomitable hauteur. But let 
a man be at once generous, kind, and 
well-bred, and he is armed in a way 
the most irresistible for taking captive 
at his will the hearts of high and low, 
rich and poor, of his own sex, and still 
more certainly of the other. 

With the exception of two or three 
of the guests at my grandfather’s board, 
I must confess that I saw very little of 
the latter sort of good-breeding. In 
some, the pleasure of a good dinner; 
in others, of excellent wine; and, in 
most, the honour of being invited to 
meet a royal duke and a prime-minis* 
ter, were evident elements of the cour- 
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teens b^Wi the well-timed compliment, 
the stnooui Jiarangue, the subdued, 
affected laugh, or the perpetual and 
complacent simper. There were two 
gentlemen conspicuous above tlie rest 
for their undisguised adulation of my 

grandfather: one was Mr. E-n, a 

well-known veteran of fashion and 
lover of good things; the other was 

Col. W-n, a Chelsea pensioner of 

seme note. Tliey were both admitted 
by my grandfather to occasional slices 
of loans, which incidentally fell to his 
distribution ; and they enjoyed the 
most ample liberty of dining when' 
they would, and ordesing La Coste 
and Louis as they would, on company- 
^ days, in Pulteney Stifeeh . 

In return, M r. E—t—n madespeeches 
for the Penitentiary; of which speeches, 
the unspeakable merits of its patron 
were by far the most prominent fea¬ 
ture. lie trumpeted forth, in every 
coterie in Bath, the charitable propen¬ 
sities of his venerable friend ; and 
lauded his viands, his management, 
his horses — every thing, in short, that 
was his — under precautions well cal¬ 
culated to bring the fulsome tale round 
to the too-crediilous cars of the man 
whom he knew to be so greedy of 
praise. Had Mr. E-n felt a twen¬ 

tieth part of what he said, his conduct, 
though contemptible, would not have 
been disgusting; but so far was he 
from feeling one word of it, that he 
took special care his fame for discri¬ 
mination of character should not suffer 
in the estimation of his friends, by a 
constant interlarding in his panegyric 
of my grandfather’s virtues some such 
phrase as this: “ To be sure, the old 
gentleman has his faults—a little vain, 
or so; but what then ?” &c. &c. This 
was only, how'ever, behind his back. 
In his presence, the flattery was ful¬ 
some, constant, undisguised; it had 
even an air of candour in it, calculated 
to convey, to superficial observers, a no¬ 
tion at once of Mr. E-^n’s kindness 

and address. They did not know, that 
the motive for all this was the slice 
obtained through it of the loan, and 
the command, ad libitum, of the kitchen 
and the cellar. 

It was curious to see, after my 
grandfather retired, how this practised 
man of the world acted my Lord 
Paramount over the wines; now re¬ 
jecting^ this bottle of claret—then find¬ 
ing fiiult with that of liqueur—nand 
presently ordering Louis to bring a 


bottle of such particular vintage, or 
out of such an especial bin. 

Colonel W-n’s flattery was of a 

different kind, tliough the offspring of 
precisely the same motives. He was 
clever at sketching and correspond¬ 
ence. He drew flattering pictures of 
the old gentleman, under the various 
prominent circumstances of his career 
in life; and he wrote to him smooth, 
oily epistles, charged in set and rounded 
phraseology, attributing to him every 
virtue under heaven. The colopel was 
a tall, elegant man, full of wit and 
joke, rendered only more pungent by 
his quite unconscious introauction into 
,his words of the A and the r. His 
eggs were all heggs; and his potatoes, 
potaturs. He was, for all that, a very 
witty, facetious, and, you might almost 
say, polished personage. He has since, 
I believe, by his good looks and his 
handsome bow, bis obsequious com¬ 
pliances, and, on the whole, not Ain- 
elcgant Aaddress, obtained a place at 
court. 

I saw enough, during my grand¬ 
father’s absence over his nap, to con¬ 
vince me that his hou.se was converted 
once or twice a-week into a splendid 
hotel, where the best company assem¬ 
bled, era table d'hote, over the choicest 
fare. I saw, moreover, that the only 
expense incurred was the modicum of 
flattery paid by each guest to the host, 
and a small subscription to the Peni¬ 
tentiary. This was the real quid pro 
quo, which I had been anxious to dis¬ 
cover, as the basis of those splendid 
entertainments. The enigma, how¬ 
ever, of how a man that had been a 
mere merchant could thus assemble 
around him people of the first rank 
and consideration in the country, would 
not even thus have been solved unless 
I had given him credit for great 
shrewdness and address, and had also 
seen moving in his sphere such prac¬ 
tised trumpeters of praise and clever 

satellites as Mr. E-n and Colonel 

W-n. 

The company retired to the drawing¬ 
room, where I lost considerably more 
than my usual ten guineas at whist: 
the other losers were all more or less 
irritable, and the winners all politely 
enough laughing in their sleeves. This 
greatly increased my desire to make a 
speedy exit from a scene of action to 
me, at least, so expensive and unsatis¬ 
factory. 

There were two thing* into which, 
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before going, I was curious to have 
some insight. The first was the con¬ 
stitution of the Bath Penitentiary and 
Lock Hospital; the second, by what 
untold and magical ingenuity my grand¬ 
father could create around him such a 
ponderous mass of business as that 
which occupied him and Anne daily, 
from nine o’clock till three. I i^as 
soon gratified in both particulars. One 
morning, instead of our usual drive to 
the heights around Bath, the servant 
was desired to go to the Penitentiary. 
There were about five-and-twenty in¬ 
mates there, superintended by a matron 
and a sub-matron. The place had 
quite the appearance of an establish¬ 
ment that might have belonged to the 

celebrated Dr. E-, or the late not 

less celebrated Dr. Solomon : it was 
a high, narrow-fronted, white-washed 
house, with targe black painted letters 
on it, intimating the nature of the es¬ 
tablishment, such as you see on the 
walls about London, calling attention 
to Warren’s blacking. The door was 
painted green, with a brass knocker on 
it; and the windows were fitted with 
hangings of tawdry white muslin. In 
front there was a small patch of green 
turf, surrounded by a gravel-walk; 
and behind, a little plot for drying 
clothes, with a conspicuous number of 
sheets, petticoats, and chemises sus¬ 
pended on ropes, that moved to and 
fro under their incumbent weight. 

“ This,” said my grandfather, as we 
entered, and were greeted with piost 
respectful courtesies by the matrons, 
servants, and other inmates,—“ this is 
my hobby.” I turned my eye on the 
head-matron, and pondered for a mo¬ 
ment over a physiognomy full of prim 
adroitness and servility; there was in 
her the wandering and unsteady eye 
of an old and hackneyed woman, 
whose days had been spent in dissi¬ 
pation and vice. But the effect of this 
was in some measure counteracted by 
a very quakeress-like cap, a black 
gown, and muslin handkerchief; and 
by, every now and then, a cast-down 
countenance, with a habitual, half- 
suppressed sigh. 

The fair penitents were arranged 
behind lier in quite regimental array; 
and if any notion of the ridiculous 
could have been admitted where there 
was an exhibition of so much human 
misery, one might have compared the 
five-and-twenty patients thus drawn 
up to the awkward squad of their pro¬ 


fession. For the flowing ringlets w^as 
substituted the starched night-cap; for 
the handsome frock, thfe coarse check- 
gown*; for an embroidered liabit-shirt, 
the awkward tippet; and for neat shoes 
and silk stockings, clum.sy clogs and 
worsted hose. They stood as we passed 
in an attitude of “attention,” but I 
could not say that it was either with 
“ eyes right ” or “ eyes left,” for they 
seerped turned in. every possible di¬ 
rection ; some with a leer to catch the 
young man, and others with com- 
, mendable confusion to avoid the old 
orje. Pale, sad, comfortless, were the 
faces we saw—one or two only witli 
even the rcmfms of beauty: so that 
the cofiviction r^s forced*«pon me,* 
that they had been driven there as to 
the very last asylum for destitute 
wretchedness. They were sparingly 
dieted, for the alleged benefit of their 
health, but really for the economy’s 
sake of the establishment. They were 
coarsely clad, with the ostensible object 
of bringing them back to humility, but 
still with the real one of saving ex¬ 
pense. They were rigorously and by 
constraint confined; yet their submis¬ 
sion to such confinement was design¬ 
ated as a voluntary return to virtue. 
Though received into the establishment 
from dreary haunts of misery, in a state 
of starvation and disease, they were 
every one set down in the books as 
having entered under a true and peni¬ 
tential regret for past miisconduct. 
They were bribed, by increasing in¬ 
dulgence, to remain in the establish¬ 
ment after their cure, that they might 
be exhibited to the public in the an¬ 
nual reports of the institution, drawn 

up by Mr. E-n, as the voluntary 

recluses from a world which they had 
left, not in a fit of momentary wrefcli- 
edness, but under a permanent and' 
growing detestation of its vicious 
courses. 

The matron presented to me (and 
my grandfather patted her on the head) 
what they called “ a very interesting 
case.” It was that of a young woman 
of ordinary appearance, but consider¬ 
able address and volubility of tongue. 

I was requested, in a manner almost 
triumphant, to converse with her, by 
both the matron and the patron of the 
establishment. I did so; and found 
in the young devotee of penitentiary 
comfort a cifliculty in addressing me^ 
whicn she did not seem to experience 
when moving by her eloquChce the 
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compassionate attention of her supe¬ 
riors and elders. In fact, she saw at 
once, by the tendency of my observa¬ 
tions, that I iiad no interest, as the 
matron had, in the continuance of a 
comfortable salary; nor, as my grand¬ 
father had, in commanding the ad¬ 
miration of the age for philanthropic 
exertion. 

There is a tact, and observation, and 
knowledge of the ,worId, quite sur¬ 
prising in the class of females who, 
commencing their life of wo with 
gentlemen, run a long, and sad, and 
checquered career of intercourse, with 
almost every class of mein. The peni¬ 
tent of whom T am speaking seemed 
to scan, vv’h the glance of intuition, at 
once the motives and the wishes of the 
patron and superintendent of the asy¬ 
lum ; and she framed her discourse 
accordingly. In me she simply re¬ 
cognised a young man of the world, 
and, feeling no call for dissimulation, 
she spoke with her eyes in a language 
at least as plain as that of words, how 
dire was the necessity which kept her 
there, and how willingly, under any 
prospect short of starvation, she would 
have quitted the place. 

In one or two of the inmates there 
was visible something like an honest 
shame of their condition, which made 
me feel the process of subjecting tliem 
to the gaze of curiosity to be not a very 
generous one. Most of tliem, however, 
were quite insensible of this; and either 
held down their faces to conceal a smile, 
or broke out into an uncontrollable 
titter. 

As we left tbe place, I was at a loss 
whether to think most meanly of the 
philosophy which had originated such 
an establishment, or of the combina¬ 
tion of vanity, quackery, and folly, by 
which it continued to be supported. 

Of ail our humane institutions, cer¬ 
tainly hospitals (exclusively such) are 
the most deserving of support; but 
when you profess to combine with the 
cure of the body that of deeply seated 
vice, and all but inveterate habit — 
this, too, by a process not of combined 
gentleness, amusement, and gradual 
instruction, but of low diet, restraint, 
and reading the Bible, to hearts neither 
prepared to receive nor heads to under¬ 
stand it;—of all Quixotic undertakings, 
such a one seems to me the most hope¬ 
less and delusive. 

* So much for the philoso{>liy of* the 
case; the quackay of it can only be 


properly appreciated by reading the 
puffs of triumph which are put forth 
in printed reports, in a ratio precisely 
the inverse of real success. I know 
nothing to equal it, but the stories of 
missionaries about the astonishing con¬ 
version of the Hindoos. Get but one 
man out of ten millions of this sect 
to toy that he has embraced the Christ¬ 
ian faith, «and your platforms, pam¬ 
phlets, tracts, and religious magazines, 
teem with different versions of the 
wonderful and triumphant tale, till in¬ 
comes of thirty and forty thousand 
a-year are collected by Christian so¬ 
cieties for promoting and extending 
the conversion of the heathen on this 
scale of numerical success. 

Tlie desire, in my grandfather’s case, 
of being widely known as the very 
prop and pillar of the Penitentiary, 
was with him quite an absorbing one. 
It was to this vanity that it owed its 
success. The subscribers were almost 
all his own personal friends. It must 
be confessed that iheir folly, however, 
was mitigated by tlie mental reserva¬ 
tion tliat they were to have two or 
three dinners per annum for their 
yearly subscription of one guinea, and 
a general welcome to Pulleney Street 
for a donation of ten. 

But there was another consideration 
that combined with my grandfather’s 
vanity to constitute the Penitentiary 
his hobby: it afforded him occupation, 
and of that kind which alone he co¬ 
veted, viz. business occupation. Often 
had I wondered how Invention itself, 
under his circumstances, could find 
such means as he had contrived of 
creating accounts and multiplying cor¬ 
respondents. I was initiated one day, 
by himself, into the whole mystery, 
lie had one huge set of books for 
the Penitentiary, and another for bis 
own domestic expenditure; and he 
would no more have gone to bed 
on the 31st of December without 
seeing those books balanced, than 
he would have dishonoured his own 
acceptance. By an ingenuity gratui¬ 
tously complicated, if not altogether 
questionable, he contrived to ramify 
and subdivide the headings of account 
in each set of books, so as to make 
them extend over a hundred and fifty 
large folio pages. In the Penitentiary 
set, there were whole sides of a large 
ledger devoted to such accounts as 
these:—Garter account; stocking ac¬ 
count ; shoe account; tape account; 
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ribnnd account; muslin account; flan- 
iipI, needle, prayer-book, pin, tract, 
cap, and stay accounts. In the do¬ 
mestic set, the headings of account 
were—Butter, sugar, tea, coffee, cream, 
eggs, mutton, beef, poultry, vegetables, 
&c. &c. His pride and boast were to 
be able to tell you to a farthing how 
much he had spent for each and ail of 
these articles, for so many years back, 
or in any given year. I now saw, that 
nothing could have been belter con¬ 
trived than a system so tediously mi¬ 
nute, and so scrupulously exact as 
this, to keep figures constantly in the 
liead and the pen for ever in the hand. 

When, in addition to this mode a( 
keeping his accounts, I saw, that in 
the alphabetical list of his correspond¬ 
ents there was to be found the name 
of every important subscriber to the 
Penitentiary; and that, in addition to 
writing frequently to them to report 
progress, he kept up an uuintermitting 
exchange of epistles with every mem¬ 
ber of his own numerous family, and 
every friend with any pretensions to 
intimacy ; that he seldom or ever sent 
ofl'a letter without retaining a copy of 
it, and was employed once a-monlli in 
collecting and arranging, in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, the correspondence he had 
received in the course of it; I was no 
longer surprised at the prodigious and 
unceasing occupation at the boudoir, 
created, not for himself only, and 
Anne, but, more or less, for every un¬ 
fortunate guest for the time being. 

What struck me, if possible, more 
than his creative industry, was, in the 
midst of such ostentation, and appa¬ 
rently enormous expense, the rigour of 
his economy and the smallness of his 
actual income. Instead of retiring 
from business with a million, as had 
been supposed, he left it with only 
eighty thousand pounds. He was in 
receipt from his sons, to whom he had 
lent this principal, of five per cent on 
it, OM exactly four thousand a-year; 
and to this income was his expenditure 
scrupulously confined. Nobody in 
Bath thought he could possibly be 
spending less than twelve or fifteen 
thousand a-year. But his principle 
was, “ Take care of the pence, and the 


pounds will take care of themselves ; 
be orderly in your permanent and 
daily expenditure; and, with a cellar 
well stocked with wine, a good display 
of plate, a tolerable cook, well-dressed 
servants, and four well-bred horses, 
you may make a prodigious figure.” 
Certainly no one ever illustrated, more 
exactly than himself, the truth of this 
theory by the success of his practice. 

Should there b,e any readers of this 
pap*er, who, with much more than four 
thousand a-year, can neither drive four 
horses, nor have a French cook, nor 
servants with gold epaulettes, let them 
try back—look into the pence items of 
their expenditure, and get a ledger for 
poultry, pastr^, pudding, aj»d pettitoe* 
accounts; they may then possibly 
succeed in doing what my grandfather 
did. 

Alas, for his latter end ! The prin¬ 
cipal of his fortune dwindled away to 
nothing in the hands of his favourite 
son; who, thinking money not suffi¬ 
ciently safe in England during the 
French war, invested it in a trackless 
waste, upon which he reared extensive 
but ruinous works, in North America. 
He was partner of a banking count in 
Vienna, and involved himself in large 
gambling transac'ions; the house failed, 
and wounded pride drove my grand¬ 
father’s son to a violent death. The 
unhappy parent lived only to see and 
to bewail the los.s of that fortune which 
it had cost him fifty years of toil to 
accumulate, and of tliat son whom it 
was his pride, in the eightieth year of 
his age, to possess. 

An octogenarian, he died at last of 
a broken heart and a distracted head. 
His horses were sold; Louis withdrew 
to Hamburgh; La Coste returned to 
France; and Anne retired on a small 
pension, secured to her in considera¬ 
tion of her having agreed not to marry 
during my grandfather’s life. The 
rest of the servants were discharged ; 
the sombre escutcheon reared its dark 
front over the drawing-room windows ; 
and in two little months — nay, not 
two — the men of Bath had ceased to 
remember that such a personage as 
my grandfather had ever lived among 
them .—Sic transit gloria mundi! 
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IMMORTALITY AND IMMATERIALITY. 


The mischief done by Lord Brougjiara, 
in liis Discourse on Natural Theology, 
is infinite as the Uietne he has unsuc¬ 
cessfully endeavoured to argue. His 
needless introduction of the doctrine 
of the immateriality of the human mind, 
as a mere assertion or assumption, un¬ 
supported by any testimony, and incor¬ 
rectly stated in terms, was, on his part, 
an exhibition of unpardonable vanity 
and egotism — a futile attempt at ori¬ 
ginality, for which poor Truth was left 
to pay the charges as she might. The 
result has been to make many doubt 
,of the sot\J’s immalenialhy, who never 
doubted before, and to confirm the 
materialist in his insane dream—only 
the more insane in proportion as the 
vision of immortality may absurdly 
blend with its shadows. It must, 
however, be acknowledged tliat the 
materialist is unanswerable in his con¬ 
test with Lord BrougViam, such an un¬ 
skilful or uninstructed advocate is the 
noble Paleian illustrator of this noble 
cause. Accordingly, it has been an 
easy task for Dr. \Vallacc, with his 
logical mind, to crush the Arachnean 
web, in the meshes of which his lord- 
ship has woven, as he thought, an im¬ 
pregnable citadel. Uf this we should, 
not have complained, but that this 
acute writer seems to think that he 
lias also settled the question at issue. 
Partisans, too, have arisen, who de¬ 
clare Materialism, Immortality, and 
the Gospel of Christ, to be comates — 
instead of being, as they are, irrecon¬ 
cilable opposites. In the ineantimc, 
we look round in vain for a defender 
of the Truth — her asserters are no 
where to be found — her questioners 


every where. What is Truth ? What 
is Truth ? Thijt is the cry in the mar¬ 
ket-place, in the synagogue, and at the 
pies of the city. What is Truth ? It 
is looked for in the blue sky and in 
theiclouds — it is listened for in the 
thunder—may not the lightning shape 
itself into some handwriting on the 
wall or in the air? — surely, in llie 
my.steries of the great deep of waters 
it may be discerned—from its fountains 
it may be evoked—from the windows 
of heaven it may be called down as 
Uio refreshing rain on the bosom of the 
earth — or in her womb, Truth may be 
found among the germs or the dregs of 
nature, in the indistinctness of hades, 
and the indifference of life and death ! 
Vain and idle expectations! Truth has 
no such locality — 

“ Thy soul, O man ! is her especial 
shrine — 

There find her ; thou unto thyself shalt 
wake, 

And to thy God ; for heaven is hers and 
thine : 

Seek her in youth, nor yet in age for¬ 
sake.” 

But though all be mute, we will speak 
— though Dr. Wallace has dumb¬ 
founded Lord Brougham, he shall not 
frighten us into silence. Tliough the 
materialists of the north or of the south, 
of the east or of the west, triumph in 
the success of their advocate, we will, 
in our degree, make demonstration of 
courage, and haste to the rescue of the 
Truth, both from the mischievous med¬ 
dling of her incapable advocate, and 
the perilous approach of his tongue- 
valiant rival in the lists. 

In undertaking a task thus onerous, 


• 1. Observations on tlieDiscoursc of N aturalTheology, by Henry, Lord Brougham; 
chiefly relating to his Lordship’s Doctrine of the Immateriality of the Human Mind, 
as proved by Psychological Phenomena; the Applicability of the Inductive Method of 
Proof to Natural Theology, so far as relates to Psychological Facts, Dreams, &c. &c.; 
and the Bearing of the *' Discourse ”on Divine Revelation. By Thomas Wallace, Esq, 
LL.D., one of his Majesty’s Counsel-at-Law in Ireland, die. London j J. Ridgway 
Sind Sons, Piccadilly. 1835. 

2. Additional Observations on the Discourse of Natural Theology, by Henry, 
Lord Brougham, intended to disju'ove the Doctrine that the Immortality of the Soul 
depends on its being Immaterial; and also to ti'ace the origin of the Doctrine of th^ 
Soul’s Immateriality. By Thomas Wallace, Esq. LL.D., &c. Dublin ; Millikan and 
Son, Grafton Street, Booksellers to the University. London ; B. Fellowes, Ludgate 
Street. 1835. 

3. Natural Theology Considered, with reference to Lord Brougham’s Discourse 
on that Subject. By Thomas Turton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in tlie 
University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. Cambridge : printed at the 
Pitt Press, by John Smith, printer fo the University. London : John Wm. Parker, 
West Strand; J. and J. J. Deighton : and T. Stevenson, Cambridge. i836. 
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we shaIlNs« 9 t the theme in solemn and as the logic ofthe schools is concerned, 

serious-wise, as befiu argumentso lofty. But we have not done yet; some little 

Our discourse shall be less critical than talk upon matter remains behind. Ac- 

constructive. The critical section has cording to the author before us, it is a 

been executed in a scheme of mental substance in which inheres, or which 

science, of which it has not been un- supports the qualities of extension, 

truly, though unfriendtily, said, that solidity, impenetrability, but which is 

it is not ; forks author affirms distinct from such qualities. Of this 

that practical reason is entitled to ttifer material substance, as distinct from its 

the existence of a supreme Intelligence, qualities, we know no more than of the 

It is not theism; for he denies that imipaterial one. ‘For aught we know, 

theoretical reason can demonstrate the then, he concludes, the substance which 

existence of an inhnite, intelligent supports the mental qualities, and the 

Being. It is not materialism ; for he substance whicli supports the qualities 

maintains that time and space are only ofpody, may be the self-same substance, 

forms of our perceptions, and not the Such is his argument; and he con- 

attributes of extrinsic existences. It sistently condemns Lord Brougham for 

is not idealism ; for he maintains that asserting that thofe are two substances,* 
noumena are independent of pireno- and giving the name of immaterial to 

mena ; that things perceptible are prior that which supports the mental qua- 

to perception. It is not liherturumism; lilies. This is ail logical enough. But 

for he allows the will to be determined then, if his lordship is to be restrained 

by regular laws. It is not fatalism ; from giving a name to the substance, 

for he defines this to be a system in or substances, is not also Dr. Wallace ? 

which the connexion of purposes in It would seem not; for, in his opinion, 

the world is considered as accidental, to assert llie materiality ofthe soul is 

It is not di^gmatism ; for he favours not to detiy its immortality. Upon 

every possible doubt. It is not seep- what grounds ? “ That mutter, a sub- 

tkism; for he affects to demonstrate stance supporting one set of qualities, 

what he teaches,”* Yes! so far has and mind, supporting another set of 

criticism succeeded — it has destroyed qualities, botli having been created, 

all other ; but it has done — it can must both be equally in the power of 

do no more. Its province is destructive the Creator, to preserve and to anni- 

— its assertions are negations; i. e. it hilate according to his pleasure, what- 

indicates that something is — but what ever that may be. The Creator, qua 

it is, says not; only that it is not some Creator, has power when he shall think 

other tiling. To this extent goes Dr. proper to will it; he may either anni- 

W'allace’s book; as a critique, it de- liilate or prolong, ad infinitum, the 

stroys Lord Brougham’s notions of existence of any being, whatever may 

immaterialism; but when the author be the qualities or the nature he has 

undertakes to affirm, he becomes in- given to that being. He cannot, in- 

stanter illogical. This can be made deed, will or do what involves a con- 

clear to the meanest capacity at once, tradiction ; but this can never be an 

What is an immaterial soul ? he asks objection in the way of his perpetuating 

— a substance not material! W'ell! or shortening being. Tlierelore," he 

but a substance is something distinct concludes, “ that on the mere imma- 

from what it supports. Be it so. teriulity of the soul its immortality 

Then, of course, this substance, and cannot depend —that it must depend 

the thought, the feeling, and the will- on the original will—or (if the Deity 

ing, which are its qualities, are different can change) on any variation of that 

and distinct ideas ? Granted. But, to will which may be dictated or suggested 

proceed, if substance be not identified by his justice or his wisdom.” Here 

with its qualities, of what does itself is a tolerable list of assumptions— 

consist? what is its essence or nature? mere assumptions — in place of facts, 

Answer ; we are perfectly ignorant of and made, relative to tne substance of 
icAat it is — its nature, essence, origin, mind, concerning which the writer is 

or duration, and only understand that confessedly ignorant — and. occurring 

it is not in any degree material. In in a treatise in whicli he complains of a 

fine, that, relatively to matter, it is a pseudo immaterialist having proceeded 

negation. So far, so good, in so mdeh on a^mere assumption, instead of an, 

• Vide the third volume, p. 10, of Taylor’s Hiitorie Survey nf German Poetry. 

VOL. XIII. NO. LXKVIII. A. 
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inductive fact. Truly, in the art of 
destruction, Ur. Wallace has proceeded 
far; but in the science of affirmation 
he is not even a student. Witlr Me- 
phisiopheles, he might say of himself, 

“ I am the spirit 

That evermore deny, and, in denying, 
Kvermore aiii 1 right. ' Mo !’ say J, 
<Nol’ 

'I'o all projected or produced : whate’er 
Comes into being merits nothing but 
Perdition ; better, then, that nothing were 
IJrought into being. What you men call 
sin, 

Uesiruction — in short, evil—is iny jiro- 
vince. 

My jiroper element.” 

* One pottit more, hj^ way of introduc¬ 
tion, we lliiiik fit to adduce, and shall 
tlien plunge into llie main inquiry. It 
apjiears to Ur. Wallace that it would 
be mote usehil if the advocates for the 
immateriality of the mind, with refer¬ 
ence to its immortality, should apply 
themselves to an inquiry after the 
wigin of the soul, rather than after its 
immateriality; for if it were once made 
apparent that the mind pre-existed, 
or was eternal, the queslioii as to its 
immuteriulUy would then liecome com- 
paraiively less imporlanl; for, if its 
jne-exhtence itulfqietidenl of the body 
was established, whether by earlier 
creation, or by being of itself eternal, 
no argument could arise against its 
immurtaliti/ on the principle of Lord 
Brougham, for it would then be plain 
that its duralion would not necessarily 
cease with the organisation ofiliebody, 
as it had derived its origin indepeixJenI 
of it. Having delivered this decision, 
Ur. Wallace tlien quotes Gibbon as 
saying, “ very truly," lliat “ four dif¬ 
ferent opinions have been entertained 
concerning the origin ol' human souls. 
First, that tliey are eternal .and divine ; 
second, that they were created in a 
separate state of existence, before their 
union with the body ; third, that they 
have been propagated from the original 
stock of Adam, who contained in him¬ 
self the mental as well as the corporeal 
seed of his posterity; fourth, that each 
soul is occasionally created and em¬ 
bodied in the moment of conception.” 
“ It is a question,” adds Ur. Wallace, 
“ worthy of consideration, for the eu- 
rious or the incredulous in this matter, 
whether the chance offindingrcr/ntwilj;, 

, in such a search, be more likely than 
in that in which Lord Brougham is at 
present engaged ? I only venture hum- 
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hly to suggest the consideration of it. 
Gibbon, in bis usual style, slyly says 
that ‘ the last of those sentiments ap¬ 
pears to have prevailed among the mo¬ 
derns, and tliat our spiritual history is 
grown less sublime, without becoming 
more iiilelligible.’” 

Ur. Wallace, notwithstanding this 
latAit and substantive materialism of 
his system, is evidently a sincere in- 
tluirer; and deserves to be helped out 
of difficulties, from wliich it would 
seem he is not able to extricate himself. 
Let us mount at once to the spring¬ 
head of bis troubles. “ 1 must confess 
my ignorance, both of the substance of 
vhesoMi, distinct from its qualities, and 
of the substance of matter with respect 
to its qualities—I am equ.illyand pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of both.” Ignorant 
of both he may, bnt need not—of one 
he must be. Here is the distinction 
which Dr. Wallace lias failed to per¬ 
ceive. One we do know — the other 
we cannot know. C)f what he calls 
the substance of matter, we need not 
set about proving that we can know 
nothing ; for he bini.self contends for 
the doctrine. Of the substance of the 
soul, it is expedient that we should 
attempt some demonstration of our 
knowledge; for he denies that we have 
any. 

We are soul—if there he a substance 
of the soul, we are that substance. So 
far as the logic of the scliools is con¬ 
cerned, which in reality predicates of 
matter only, tbc substance of the soul 
is a mere negation — what it is, is not 
affirmed. But is there nut a higher 
logic still — no mere anatomist of 
passive properties, but identical with 
tlie living principle itself? The sub¬ 
stance of matter we may infer from its 
qualities; but separate from ourselves 
we know nothing of it. T’he substance 
of soul, on llie other band, we must be 
(speakiiiganalogically, in order of time), 
previously to the expression of any of its 
qualities. To render tlie manifestations 
of its attributes possible, the substance 
must pre-exi't. I, therefore, as the 
substance of the soul, niu.st exist be¬ 
fore any qualities can be generated ; 
and my knowledge of such qualities is 
consequent upon my primarily being. 
I am — 1 act — and hence I know. I 
am, accordingly, not only percipient of 
these mental qualities, as of the qua¬ 
lities of body, but I am the very sub¬ 
stance to which the qualities themselves 
belong, and of which they are but the 
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symbolic acts and formal representa¬ 
tions. Add to this, that 1 am not only 
the substance itself, but a conscious, 
a self-conscious substance —an intel¬ 
ligent, a self-intelligent being. Now, 
this is a fact which may be used in the 
way of induction, or in any other legi¬ 
timate manner, with perfect safely; and 
only because this is indeed a fact 4 is it 
possible for us to know or to perceive 
any thing — nay, we could ktiuvv|gk- 
thing, as distinct from ourselves^if 
we might not know ourselves also. 
An intelligent being implies a subject 
with an object of perception ; a self- 
intelligent being, a subject which 
has ilsclf for such object. Nor is*it 
feasible to conceive of an intelligent 
being thus perceiving other objects, 
without distinguishing them from itself, 
and, in thus discriminating, contem¬ 
plating itself as distinct from them. 
Thus “ the heaven-descended self- 
knowledge” is the spring-head of all 
knowledge — nay, and all other know¬ 
ledge, upon the Berkleian scheme, 
which Dr. V\ allace seems to patronise, 
is but a series of modes of self-know¬ 
ledge— as all other being is but a 
modification of tlie one individual self- 
contemplutist. The body itself, in tliat 
scheme, would be but a self-projected 
object, vvitliout any distinct substance 
for it to inhere in ; and, .as Dr. Wallace 
himself admits, we may doubt wlie- 
ther for what we denominate material 
qualities there is a substance at all 
.supporting them.* Admit this to he 
true for a moment, and you will have 
no difficulty in understanding the sub¬ 
lime doctrine of Plato, that “ the im¬ 
material soul is incapable of existing 
without some body or oilier;’’ which, 
on the Jterkleian theory, would only 
mean tliat an intelligent being must 
have itself for an object. Conceive 


this of the Divine Being apart from 
creation, and you have, conceding that 
such Being is intelligent, a subject 
beiflg its own object. Take yet anotlier 
step; identify, as we have done, a sen¬ 
tence or two back, tliis object With 
body, and then translate the whole into 
the language of eternity, and rise to the 
transcendental idea that this Being and 
its action, this subject and its object, 
are essentially (^Kval and inseparate, 
and thereto add the mystical symboli- 
sation of St. John, and you will inter¬ 
pret both the body and the object into 
the incarnate Word, and see dimly 
foomed forth some revelation of that 
highest mystery. In this refined sense, 
an iiamaterihl ,/9liiIosopheji might con¬ 
tend for the coeternity of matter — a 
Fatlier of the Church might assert that 
God is bodyf—and the modern doc¬ 
trine of consciousness, that ‘‘ the powers 
of the understanding would for ever con¬ 
tinue dormant, were it not for the action 
of beings external on the bodily frame" j 
— nay, even that “ all our ideas and 
knowledge are ultimately to be derived 
from sense and matter”—miglit be 
safely held, and all equally, without 
the slightest imputation of materialism ; 
as the external beings with the bodily 
frame, and even the matter itself, would 
cease to be material, the only substance 
recognised being that of the percipient 
being, thus wonderfully endowed with 
the power of becoming, and modifying 
itself into, un infinite variety of forms, 
an eternal generation of objects, as so 
many intiiition.s of itself. 

This is ground on which both mate¬ 
rialist and iinmaterialist can stand to¬ 
gether, admitting, as each does (on the 
Berkleian theory), of one only sub¬ 
stance, by wliieliever of the two names 
it may be called. They both admit 
the same thing, however they may 


• ” As to the nature and essence of that in which the existing qualities adhere, 
the substratum, which we call matter, we are, confessedly, totally ignorant; and some 
even of Christian philosophers altogether deny the existence of any such entity. 
Berkeley put forward the proposition boldly, and maintained it by arguments, 
perhaps not yet answered, except to the satisfaction of those with whom habit, 
and the prejudices derived from it, have more intiueuce than strictly logical proof." 
— Observutiims, p. 12,5. 

t This is, indeed, the very meaning of Tertullian, in the passage referred to from 
Beausobre. " Who can tien^',” says he, “ that God is a body, though he is a spirit ? 
Every spirit is a body, and has a form proper to it. Alelito, so much boasted offer 
his knowledge and his virtues, composed a treatise to prove that God is corporeal."— 
P. 84 of Additional Observations. Such passages prove no more the materialism of 
the Fathers, than the doctrine of an incarnate Deity, the materialism of the Christian 
religion. , 

t D. Stewart, first dissertation, part two, ^fth volume, Suppl. to Encyclo. But. 
He adds, “ It is a proposition now universally admitted by philosophers.” 
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differ in its denomination. In short, 
they botli attest the presence of a Fact 
— the fact of an intelligent being 
consciously revealed in the individtial 
person of each. 

From this neutral point of indiffer¬ 
ence we commence the argument— 
upon no mere assumption, but a Fact 
admitted by both parties to the contro¬ 
versy. The affirmation of a self-con¬ 
scious being is purely an assertion pf 
a personal substantiality. Now, in 
making this assertion, we declare not 
its identity with or difference from any 
other substance ; we simply affirm the 
being of our own, in some act of will¬ 
ing, thinking, or feeling., It is true 
that, in doing this, tin distinction is 
always implied, between something 
knowing and something known, and 
that in the last result the two are 
found differenced as soul and body; 
yet, withal, so intimately connected, 
as to justify the prejudice that, with¬ 
out the body, the soul would not be 
conscious of its own existence — a pre¬ 
judice, after all, which is but the incar¬ 
nation of the self-evident truth, that, 
without an object, a self-conscious 
subject is a contradiction in terms. 
Nevertheless (and we have Dr. Wal¬ 
lace’s acknowledgment of the fact), no 
assertion is made or implied of a dif¬ 
ference in kind between the substance 
of the being knowing and the being 
known — none even between either, 
when contemplated in the relation of 
soul and body — nay, of the latter, in 
both instances, we are incapable of 
considering it as a subject or substance 
at all — we are percipient of it only as 
an object or a phenomenon. “ For 
aught we know,” to quote Dr. Wal¬ 
lace’s own words, though in a higher 
sense, “ the substance which supports 
the mental qualities, and the suhstunce 
which supports the qualities of body, 
may be the self-same substance.” 
In neither case, in fact, is there any 
knowledge of a separate thing; for in 
the first, the substance sought to be 
known is the being itself seeking to 
know, or performing the act of know¬ 
ledge ; and in the second, it is a 
merely supposed being, which, if it 
be, is never known as it is in itself, 
but only as a modification of the state 
of the knowing being. It follows, 
therefore, thcit our knowledge is con- 
^neeJ, equally in the highest contem¬ 
plations as in the lowest percepfions 
—^^ually in what is called spiritual 


as in what is called material — to the 
object or the phenomenon ; in a word, 
is restricted to the action of being, and 
extends not to substance, or subject, or 
being itself. 

From wliat we have said, it may be 
readily gathered that we have no more 
inclination than Dr. Wallace himself, 
or out own critic on Lord Brougham’s 
discourse, or the critic on the same 
in tire Qnarterlt/ Reviciv, or any 
other respectable, if not profound, 
metaphysician, to rest the immortality 
of the soul on its immateriality. That 
were, indeed, to reverse what, in our 
estimation, is tlte only right process, 
namely, to begin, not with an as¬ 
sumption, but with an ascertained fact, 
and then to apply it in the way of 
induction. 

In doing this, we approach what has 
equally puzzled both Lord Brougham 
and ills critics,— we mean the position 
of our self-identity. Between the pure 
intuition of ourselves as an ideal object, 
and the intuition of body, there is a 
gulf se(, wide as that which separates 
eternity and time — yet a connexion 
maintained, close as that mysterious 
link which unites both as cause and 
effect; and equally in the distance and 
the relation there is a gencraliori of 
states and a succession of changes in 
perpetual action. But, however various 
the states and diverse tlie.se clvatiges, it 
is the same personal being, the same 
I or we, that operates in all. This is 
the truth which Lord Brougham only 
indistinctly saw, and has, therefore, 
inadequately staled, lie perceived that, 
whether or not our sensations and per¬ 
ceptions of a material world were only 
ideas in the sentient, yet that the sen¬ 
tient itself, which thought, reasoned, 
and felt, could not, while thinking, 
reasoning, and feeling, doubt of its 
being — nay, in every successive train 
of thouglit, reasoning, and feelitig, was 
the same identical thinking, reasoning, 
and feeling personality. Here, then, 
it is that we become aware of two great 
opposites,— an unvarying being, and 
the ever-changing slates of its con¬ 
sciousness. That these are distinct, 
though never separate, one from the 
other, is abundantly clear. We become 
conscious, as D. Stewart asserts, of two 
Facts at once—of ourselves as con¬ 
scious beings, and of otiier existence. 

Thus it is, then, that we become 
aware of identity and change—of the 
immutable and the mutable. What 
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remains is mere matter of definition. 
Ijfe and death start up before us while 
thus contemplating. Death is but the 
final change which takes place on a 
certain organisation — and straight a 
new generation is commenced in the 
corruption of an old. From birth to 
death, similar changes have been pro¬ 
ceeding; and change and niontality 
have all along been convertible terms. 
All the stales of our consciuusness<#re 
therefore mortal—they rise and eva¬ 
nesce. But the power of conscious- 
uess .still continues, and is always, 
present. In a word, it is immutable, 
immortal. 

Tell us, then, without evasion,*if 
cliange and death, mutability and mor¬ 
tality, are convertible terms, whether 
immutability and immortality are not 
convertible terms too ? I, tlie power 
of consciousness, am immutable — 
therefore, immortal. On the basis of 
my personal self-identity, I build my 
immortality. In brief, both words 
announce one and tlie same fact. 

Dr. Wallace rightly censures T^ord 
Brougham for not having defined the 
word, mind ; but he himself is liable 
to similar censure, for he has uot de¬ 
fined the term, mailer. Does he mean 
by it accident or substance ? If the 
latter, and if, touching tlie latter, we 
are not permitted to see any difference 
between it and the substance of mind, 
the question is allogellier begged — 
because Bishop Berkeley proves that 
botli the substance of the one and the 
substance of the other is spirit; or if 
Dr. Wallace insists on calling both by 
the name of matter, the quarrel pro¬ 
ceeds on mere logomachy, not on 
things. But see the mighty difference 
between our knowledge of the two 
substances. Of one we know its self- 
identity, for it is ourselves—its immu¬ 
tability, its immortality. Of the other 
we know—what? Nothing!—nothing 
beyond its changing accidents. We 
realise no intuition of the being and 
the knowing in them—or only as parts 
of ourselves, not of any other being ; 
and even when we are led to infer the 
existence of other being—we discourse 
of it by analogy with our own; of the 
being itself we understand nothing. 
Meantime, it is not of this refined 
substance that men ordinarily speak 
as material and mortal, but of those 
qualities which they perceive and are 
capable of bringing into experience. 

This appears to us to reduce the 


subject to an intelligible level. It is 
to these qualities, and to their arrange¬ 
ments, as existing in a continual state 
of rhange and alteration, that tlie epi¬ 
thet of matter or material has been 
applied; and it is thus tlv.it tlie words 
become associated witli the mutable 
and the mortal. What more natural, 
therefore, than that the power which 
always accompanies those qualities, 
aqd in every aocompaniraent is con¬ 
scious of being the same personality, 
should, as their opposite, negate itself 
by the term immaterial ? 

This, it must be confessed, is a 
simple state’ment of the truth. The 
terms, material and immaterial, are 
but ifiere'word# of limitation, of delT- 
nilion. They, however, follow, and 
not precede, their perpetual comates, 
mortality and immortality. So far, 
therefore, from Lord Brougham’s as¬ 
sertion being true, lliat “ tlie immate¬ 
riality of the soul is tlie foundation of 
all the doctrines relating to its future 
slate,” it is the fact that the very im¬ 
mortality of the soul is the foiitulation 
of the doctrine of its imiriaterialily. 

From not having defined the term, 
matter, Dr. Wallace has fallen into the 
monstrous absurdity of supposing tliat 
Deity, merely because he can do any 
thing, cun endow matter with immor¬ 
tality— namely, con Jo that which in¬ 
volves a plain contradiction. Immortal 
matter! Such matter would be no longer 
wliat it is now perceived by us to be— 
a certain temporary impression upon 
our senses—-a certain change, or a 
certain effect in our consciousness; 
but must address other faculties of our 
mind—faculties percipient of what 
never changes: in a word, it would 
be the stipposed substance of what we 
now call matter—an inferred cause for 
the effect which we call setusnlion; and 
in producing which we can only olaini 
to be parcel, and not the exclusive 
agent. Whether that subslauce be 
indestructible or not, we may readily 
declare our ignorance—without assert¬ 
ing the same ignorance relative to the 
substance of the soul, which actually 
is self-represented already in an im¬ 
mortal form—and affirms its being, 
not .as a thing of lime, but as an 
eternal presence. 

So little reliance is to be placed 
upon Dr. Wallace's statement, that 
“ no modern or ancient philosopher 
has* disputed the indestructibility of 
matter, wliatcver may have been tjieit 
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opinion or their 
substance of the 
mortal.” 

To many men learning is but '“an 
incumbrance. It is so to your paetuio 
metaphysician. Of what relates to 
matter and mind the oracle is within 
himself; and yet he will revert to book 
upon book, authority upon authority, 
rather than inquire of the god within 
his bosom. See the "pretty confusien 
here made by the substitution of mere 
hook'Iearuing for that revelation which 
every man enshrines in the ark of his 
own heart. The absolutely unknown 
is stated for the primest certainty, on 
t|be united authority qf philosophers, 
ancient ancf'modern ; and that only of 
which we can really be certain, and of 
which we not only huve the certainty in 
ourselves, but ure the living certainly 
itself, is described as being tlie subject 
of doubt from the beginning of the 
world even until now. 

The question of autliorities, in our 
view, is of very little moment; and 
we are not at all concerned that those 
adduced by Lord Ilrougharn, and con¬ 
troverted by Dr. Wallace, will not avail 
in argument. But Lord Brougham is 
not so far wrong as Dr. Wallace and 
others wish to make him out, nor 
Dr. VVallace so far right as he vainly 
presumes. 

We may safely afHriri, then, that 
matter and mind are distinct, though 
connected. Lord Brougliam has erro¬ 
neously contended for the separate 
existence of mind ; his statement is, 
accordingly, susceptible of ridicule. 
As every intelligent subject has, in the 
very idea of it, an object, so has every 
soul a body. In similar connexion and 
distinctivity exist church and state, 
God and nature. But Lord Brougham 
stated the case so as to imply the ab¬ 
surd argument, that since the mind, 
while in relation to body, might be 
said to survive it momently, it would, 
when absent from body, really continue 
to survive. 

Wow, it was never held by any before 
him, that the separate stale of the soul 
might be predicated of any period be¬ 
tween the birth of an individual and 
the occurrence of that final change 
which is called death, and is disor¬ 
ganisation. Then, and not till then, 
commences the separate existence. 
All previous to that period is pnly 
a distinctness of two substances in 
union,, as expressed in two sets of 
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qualities—or, if you will, two sets of 
qualities in one common substance. 

Dr. Wallace is not the first who lias 
thought, and endeavoured to prove, 
that materialism was consistent with 
the Christian Scriptures. This is ef¬ 
fected precisely in the same way in 
which the Platonic writers are made 
mateHalisls. St. John and Plato, the 
most spiritually minded of saints and 
sophists, are put on a par with the 
grossest carnal minds. True, that both 
of them, for the purpose of gaining 
•access to the merely sensual intellect, 
have condescended to express their 
divine verities exolerically. Both have 
confessedly exhibited the Word, not as 
it was in the beginning, as the pure 
affirmation of the Divine Being, but 
as it is in and after its incarnation. 
Yet, who has insisted so mucli on the 
Word being also the spirit and the life 
as St. Jolin ? who so much has con¬ 
demned the letter as dead ? Besides, 
do we not know that language is but 
articulated air, and, as a material in- 
slrunteiit, lias reference mainly to ma¬ 
terial objects, and only gives expression 
to immaterial subjects by analogy, or, 
more properly sjieaking, by treating 
them typically. Natural theology, in¬ 
deed, grows out of the state of things 
here implied. The universe becomes 
a book of God, when contemplated as 
a symbol of his power, wisdom, and 
goodness — a representative portion of 
his greatness and majesty. Nature, 
then, serves as a tried iurn of commu¬ 
nication between two spirits, the human 
and divine, and only exists as a com¬ 
mon language, in which they discourse 
together; and it is in this sense that an 
apocryphal writer finely says, “ All the 
works of God are his words.” 

But we do wrong in referring to the 
Scriptures, whether of Christian or of 
Jew ; for both Lord Brougham and 
Dr. Wallace acknowledge that, in dis¬ 
cussing these subjects, they proceed 
en p/iiiosophe, and without reference to 
Testaments, new or old. So long as 
they confine themselves within these 
limits, they think that they safely skirt 
tlie field of revelation, and shall be 
found within the pale of natural theo¬ 
logy. Never was a more baseless as¬ 
sumption. By the introduction of ar¬ 
gument concerning the essence of the 
human mind, the realm of revelation 
is at once invaded. Such argument 
had been merely touched on in previous 
works on natural theology. In making 
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doubts as to the 
soul being im- 
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a distinction between mind and matter, 
what do we more than distinguish the 
Subject of our consciousness from its 
Objects ? Now, all within the pale of 
natural theology consists of such objects 
of consciousness. The whole of such 
makes up the entire kingdom of nature 
—a kingdom where all is in the act of 
being born — where all is progre^— 
living and dying. The subject of con¬ 
sciousness, however, is not revealed in 
any such fluctuating incertitude, but as a 
permanent power, containing and sup¬ 
porting all these variations. As such, 
it is beyond, or identical with, the ’ 
limits within which the natural is con¬ 
fined. It negates nature; but is soma- 
thiiig in itself; and has a name given 
to it, Spirit, designed to be expressive 
of the j)ieternafiiral in man. And, 
whereas, as all in nature is subject to 
the law of time, and is perceived in 
time — this great negation is free from 
lime, and not recognised as existing 
in it. It endures not by succession, 
as do natural objects, but in every 
succession is present unchanged—tlie 
self-same identity — one only—im¬ 
movable— the only real — the only 
substantial ; all other things being 
but phantoms — ever-shifting pheno¬ 
mena— giving place one to the other. 
But “ the mind” (or spirit) “ is its 
own place”—nay, its own time. 

As such, being out of nature, the 
human Spirit is properly a llevelatiou ; 
and every fact which it testifies to each 
of us of itself is an item of that revela¬ 
tion—such, for instance, as it.s self- 
identity, its immutability, its immor- 
lalily, and, par- comeijuence, its im¬ 
materiality. Dr. Wallace and Lord 
Brougham have proceeded upon tlie 
merely vulgar notion, that tire record 
of the revelation is the revelaticm itself, 
and that if the record is avoided, die 
revelation is also avoided. No such 
thing. The fact is, that the record is 
fairly within the range of natural tlieo- 
logy; and it is upon this ground that 
we contended for the Bible being fit 
subject of introduction among the to¬ 
pics of the Bridgewater treatises, inde¬ 
pendent of the fact that the noble tes-- 
tatOT had provided by his bequest for 
the consideration of “ the whole extent 
of literature”—a theme for which, 
however, his trustees have not made 
room to the smallest extent. This by 
the way—satisfying ourselves now with 
simply stating that the records alluded 
to are equitably within the province of 


the natural tiieologian. But not so 
the revelations which they enunciate. 
Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, were 
not patural philosophers, nor even theo¬ 
logians—they were seers and prophets 
— the seers not of the visible, but of 
the invisible—and, being such, became 
foreseers. Such an invisible thing is 
the subject of our consciousness. But 
the self-conscious personality is ever¬ 
more capable of realising the pure in¬ 
tuition of being;* and each of u.s, in 
his degree, is a seer and a prophet. 
Far higlier than us — than any of the 
human race — higher than Socrates 
and Plato—were the Hebrew bards 
and sages. Seers and prophets were 
they Ueyond tompare ; yet. being th'j 
same in kind ‘with cursives — men 
oven as we are—we are enabled to 
test their claims to inspiration, bysym- 
jiathising powers which it has pleased 
the Almighty even now not to let die 
in the spirit of man. Tliere is yet 
“ open vision” with the human race. 

We repeat, that these revelations, 
wliclher of past or present time, are 
not within the province of natural theo¬ 
logy or philosophy. They form the 
proper theme of the moral philosopher 
or the divine. But what, then, be¬ 
comes of the all-sufficiency of natural 
theology ? So far from revelation, as 
Lord Brougham asserts, being depend¬ 
ent on natural theology for support, 
natural theology cannot stand a mo¬ 
ment without support from revelation. 
What were the objects of conscious¬ 
ness without the perceiving subject? 
A blank. What were nature without 
spirit ? A nouentity. What w ere mat¬ 
ter without mind ? Non-existence. 
Matter miperceived and matter un¬ 
existing are, in point of fact, identical 
propositions. The revelation of the 
spiritual, of the supernatural, of the 
immaterial, of the immortal, of the 
subjective, is necessary, indispensably 
necessary, for the very existence of tlie 
objective, the changing, the natural, 
the material. Nor are the truths of this 
revelation at all dependent on the facts 
discoverable by the naturalist. Before 
such discovery can be made, mind 
must have being—certain faculties of 
perceiving, abstracting, and concluding, 
must pre-exist. It is in this pre-exist¬ 
ence that the d priori principles are 
to be detected, concerning which Lord 
Brougham seems to have been so much 
puvzled. Above all, let it never ITc 
forgotten by the statesman, the edu- 
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cationist, and the philosopher, that the 
intellectual is dependent on the moral 
power, and that the highest d prUtri 
principles are identical with ^lose 
axiomatic acts in which it is most 
purely developed. 

But we are told by Dr. Wallace, 
that the immortality of the body is 
among the doctrines of Scripture. In 
what sense does he understand this 
doctrine ? Is he properly liable to the 
jefers of the German'poet, Werner,'as 
roughly translated by our well-beloved 
T. C., in the following terms? 

" Gottfried {yawning'). But, then, the 
Christian has the joy of heavefi 
for recompense: in his flesh he shall 
, see God. , '• 

Robert, lu liis flesh I*' Now fair befal 
the journey! 

Wiltstovvitin behind,by way ofliiggage. 
When tir angel comes to coach thee into 
glory ? 

Mind, also, that the memory of those fair 
hours. 

When dinner smoked before tbee, or thou 
usedst 

To dress thy nag, or scour thy rusty 
harness. 

And such ]ik<; noble business, be not loft 
behind, 

Ila! self-deceiving bipeds, is’t not enough 
The carcass should at every step oppress. 
Imprison you ; that toolh-ach, head-acb, 
Gout—who knows what all? — at every 
moment. 

Degrades the god of earth into a beast. 
But you would take this vilhmous mingle, 
The coarser dross of all the elements. 
Which, by the light-beam from on high 
that visits 

And dwells in it, but baser shews its 
baseness,— 

Take tliis, and all the freaks which, 
Piibble-like, 

Spring forth o’ th’ blood, and which by 
such fair names 

You cull, along with you, into your 
heaven!” 

Is this what Dr. Wallace means, body 
as an accident ? or body as a substance 
— the “ spiritual body ” of St. Paul ? 
If he mean the latter, argument is at 
an end. For, as we have already shewn, 
of this we know nothing; and, in all 
our statements respecting it, argue by 
analogy with that substance which we 
call ourselves, and which testifies to us 
its immortality, in right, as it were, of 
its^own eternity. 

We have said enough, we think, to 
shew that, as we <lo not, as insisted by 
Dr. Wallace, ** remain in a stata of 
profound ignorance of the essence, and 


in a great degree, too, even of the 
functions and powers of the mind," 
psychology may be a safe source, not¬ 
withstanding liord Brougham’s failure, 
owing to causes entirely personal, from 
which to derive facts for philosophical 
induction. Facts and operations of 
mind may be legitimately taken as 
indijetive proofs; and the certainty 
derivable from physical science is ne¬ 
cessarily inferior, whatever may be the 
opinion of the profane, to that deriv¬ 
able from a knowledge of ourselves. 

True it is that such Knowledge is 
“ identical with Being, and, in its highest 
state, is so truly Being as almost to lose 
the name of knowledge; but, since it 
never ceases to act,—since being and 
action are so strictly coeval that to be is 
necessarily to act,—the mind can never 
want an oV>ject of contemplation in it¬ 
self, a “ vision and a faculty divine," 
a pure idea (in the sense of the Greeks), 
wliicli shall be as a law unto nature, 
and one with that law of which the ju¬ 
dicious Hooker made discovery, when 
he sublimely affirmed tliat “ The Being 
of God is a kind of law to his working; 
for that perfection which God is, giveth 
perfection to that he dotli." 

These depths are too profound for 
Dr. Wallace—and his readers. But 
it is possible so to treat the subject 
that it shall have reference to tliese 
esoteric truths, while the argument is 
conducted in a popular mode. Dr. 
Tiirton has thus taken up the theme ; 
and while pursuing Lord Brougham’s 
arrangement, has confirmed his state¬ 
ments where accurate, supplied his 
deficiencies, and corrected his errors. 
He justly wonders at certain omissions 
in his lordship’s enumeration of the 
qualities of the human mind,— speci¬ 
fying, in particular, the imagination, 
the will, and the conscience. It is to 
this last faculty that what we have 
already written is especially applicable, 
so far as it comes within the compre¬ 
hension of any of our mental powers. 
In every word of what Dr. Turton has 
written on this subject, we need not 
say we cordially agree. We recognise 
it as “ the power by which every man 
is compelled to pass sentence of ap¬ 
probation or condemnation upon him¬ 
self on account of his own conduct. 
When, by means of the will,” con¬ 
tinues our Regius Professor, “ the in¬ 
dividual is enabled to carry hia. re¬ 
solves, tlte combined lesuU of his 
mental faculties, into effect, who sees 
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not, and feels not, the important uses 
of this reflex operation of the mind, 
upon what has been done ? In what 
manner the conscience acquires the 
power, and vindicates to itself the 
right, of approbation and condemna¬ 
tion, needs not, for the present purpose, 
to be decided. The fact is sufficient ; 
and every one becomes, in consequence, 
a moral agent, an accountable being. 
Now, consider man apart from con¬ 
science, and there is nothing.to restrain 
him from the exercise of his mental 
and corporeal faculties to the injury of 
others : consider him under the control* 
of conscience, and he becomes a law 
unto himself. It is .scarcely too mupli 
to assert that there is not, throughout 
the whole of external nature, a more 
striking instance of Divine adaptation, 
and Divine will, titan is here pre¬ 
sented. But this is not all. Iftiiod 
designed that man shottld thus become 
a moral agent, an accountable being, 
then has God intimated that 11 a is 
HIMSF.LP A MORAI. GOVERNOtt of llis 
intelligent creatures.” 

Dr. Turlon has here indicated what 
we have all along insisted on, that it 
is only from our own constitution that 
we judge of the universe — that we 
judge of its maker. He has, in fact, 
been careful to set down so much at 
the very outset, lie shews how, in 
infancy, the senses being repeatedly 
impressed with external objects, ob¬ 
servation is awakened; and with it a 
fondness for things new and strange. 
Soon after, another kind of feeling 
shews itself: — a new curiosity about 
things — an eagerness to know what 
they are—what they contain — what 
is their construction — what they are 
intended for. Meanwhile, this lesson 
is thoroughly learned, that things are 
7nade — that they are contrived — that 
there are those by whom they are con¬ 
trived and made. Bui Dr. Turton 
leaves not the matter here; he is soli¬ 
citous to testify that there has been 
going on, at the same time, a process 
of thinking, and willing, and acting— 
of which the individual becomes more 
and more conscious to himself; and 
those faculties—of thinking, willing, 
and sicting—of which he is himself 
conscious, he is unavoidably led to at¬ 
tribute also to others. They are ulti¬ 
mately perceived to be the regular 
means by which effects are produced. 
In this manner arises a conviction, 
never to be effaced, tha.t whatever 


mmiifests arrangement for a purpose 
roust have originated in thought, un¬ 
derstanding, mind. These are Dr. Tur- 
ton’i sentiments, and ours, having been 
expressed by us a hundred times; and 
thus, as we should contend, we prove 
the absolute interdependence of natu¬ 
ral theology, or religion, on revelation 
—the revelation of mind in these, its 
self-conscious attributes and operations. 
Suppose a mind capable only of being 
ccniscious of otlibr objects than itself, 
and the evidence of design would not 
only be wanting, but never thought of. 
See, then, how necessary is “ meta¬ 
physical aid ” to all your physical 
proofs of religion—without such aid, 
in fa^t, the itetqs capable of becomirjg 
proofs might bt^ accumuliired, but the 
religion would not be found — that 
dimidium sekntia; would be wanting, 
which is implied in \\\eprudens(]utEstio. 
Religion is a moral power, and its true 
evidences are all of a moral order; 
other testimonies to its truths are at 
best but corroborations — vague ap¬ 
proximations. 

It is in the facts just stated that we 
may discover the inevitable necessity 
of some reference to “ mind and its 
operations ” being found in books of 
natural theology. Lord Brougham’s 
assertion, therefore, that all writers on 
the subject had omitted such reference, 
was riot a little startling. Dr. Turlon 
has distinctly proved the contrary ; and 
felt that there was all the more reason 
for investigating the subject, in the 
circumstance of Dr. Wallace having 
made use of the assertion as adverse 
to the doctrine of the immateriality of 
the soul. 

“ Did it not occur to the noble lord,” 
inquires the author alluded to, “ that 
the writers on natural theology who had 
preceded him, and, ns he admits, omitted 
to discuss or eiitertain this meta))bysical 
and vexatious doctrine, did so with de¬ 
sign, and because they were of opinion 
that it wus neither necessary nor useful 
to introduce doubtful doctrines, in the 
hope of extending certain knowledge; 
and that, therefore, the negative prece¬ 
dent was one which ought to be fol¬ 
lowed V 

To this Dr. Turton answers : 

“ N ow, there is one maxim in philo¬ 
sophy, which is on all sides allowed to 
be most excellent: it is this,—First bo 
sure of tire fact, and then endeavour to 
asoount for it. Now, the fact stated 
by Lord Brougbain is, tlwt modern writers 
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on natural theidogy have ‘ wholly neg. 
leote4 the mind and iu o}>erationa.’ At 
thia moment, I cannot but feel the awk- 
wardness of my situation ; for the fact, 
which 1 am under th(' necessity of Stat¬ 
ing and proving, is, that modern writers 
on natural theology have vert/ generally 
employed the mind and its (iterations as 
evidences of the being and attributes of 
(j'od. So fur, indeed, as 1 can depend 
upon my memory, that topic has scarcely 
ever been omitted by them. But be 
that us it may, 1 shalhventure to shew, 
by iictuul quotations from authors of no 
small account, the kind of consideration 
which has really been bestowed upon 
the subject.” 

Having tlius prepared the way, Dr. 
'i’urton proceeds to slieyv litat Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hale, *in his Prihritive. Origina¬ 
tion of' Mankind ; Bishop Wilkins, in 
his Principles and Duties of ^idtiral 
Religion ; Dr. Cndworth, in his Jnlcl- 
le.ctual Si/stem ; Dr. Barrow, in liis ser¬ 
mon on The lieing of God jmive-dfroni 
the i'ruine. oj' Human Natiii'c ; Bishop 
StillingHeet, in his Origines Sacra'; 
Wollaston, in The liiligion of Nature 
Delineated; ],)r. Bentley, in his Hoyle, 
lo’ctures; Gaslrel, Harris, Clarke, Han¬ 
cock, Woodward, Derliain, Leng, and 
(iiirdon, in theirs ; Ahernelhy, in his 
Discourses concerning the Being and 
Natural Perfections of God; Dr. Fos¬ 
ter, in his Discourses on all the Prin¬ 
cipal Branches of Natural Jteligion and 
Social I'irtue ; Samuel Bouiti, in his 
Scries of Discourses on the. Principles 
and Kvidences o f Natural Religion and 
the Christian Revelation; Mr. Burke, 
in Ids work On the Sublime and Beau¬ 
tiful; and, lastly. Dr. Cronibie, in ids 
Natural Theology ,— have one and all 
contended for the importance of the 
consideration of the facuUies of the 
human mind, in connexion with the 
present subject. This statement, in 
our view of the argument, brings into 
immediate discussion tlie connexion 
between natural and revealed religion. 
The Idstorical sketch here compiled 
by Dr. Turton, in illustration of Lord 
Brougham’s remark, that many friends 
of revelation have contended, against 
natural theology, that by tlie light of 
unassisted reason we can know abso¬ 
lutely nothing of God and a future 
state, is of much value. Strange to 
say, that this excessive zeal for Scrip¬ 
tural authority origiuatM with Socinus, 
and yet exists among the Unitarians. 


Toulmin, in kis Memoirs of Famtus 
Sotinus, thus announces the fact- 
“ With respect to the power of man 
to discover, by tire light of nature, the 
being of God, and the truths of what is 
called natural religion, Socinus thought 
that these principles were above his 
mental powers; and that the first no¬ 
tices, of a Divine Being were derived 
fromTevelation, or immediate commu¬ 
nications from God.” Revelation, if it 
be any thing, is such immediate com¬ 
munication. It is to sow the tap-root 
of error and controversy to distinguish 
between them ; — this, we believe, is 
not done in the above sentence. 
Bisirop Watson, though perhaps not 
symbolising with the Unitarians, in 
his letter to Mr. Gibbon asserts, “ I 
have no hofie of a future existence, 
except that which is grounded on tlie 
truth of Chri.stianity.” 

'• The* reason,” remarks Dr. Turton, 
“ subsequently given to the king, for 
such a (loclaration, is certainly a good 
one, .sujtpusing the doctrine involved to 
be well founded : but it leaves that point 
untouched. ‘ 1 had,’ the bi.shop says, 
‘ I'requently met witli respectable men, 
who cherished an expectatirm of a future 
state, though they rejected Christianity 
as an imposture ; and 1 thought my pub¬ 
licly declaring that I was of a contrary 
ojnnion might perhaps induce Mr. Gib¬ 
bon, and other such men, to make a 
deeper investigation into the truth of 
religion than they had hitherto done.’• 
The lute Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s Unit¬ 
arian principles are well known ; and, 
in tlte course of his writings, ho fre- 
(luently presents the following views; 

‘ 'Die reason why 1 never took any jdea- 
sure in moral ethics, and would not give 
one penny for all the morality in the 
world, is because there is no foundation 
for virtue and immortality hut in revela¬ 
tion : and, therefore, I could never see 
nny advantage from moral writings.’ I 
do not affirm, nor do 1 suppose, that such 
opinions are universally held by Unita¬ 
rians, nltliuugh well according with their 
peculiar views. Uuitiwians have this 
difficulty to contend witli: Christianity, 
as explained by them, differs but litde 
from the religion of nature. Is this 
credible, witli regard to a dispensation 
promulgated in so wonderful a manner I 
Now, if natural religion be an imaginary 
thing, the difficulty is apparently less¬ 
ened. May not such considerations have 
had some effect in forming their opinions 
on the subject now discussed 1 My pur¬ 
pose, however, is to state facts; and I 


• Bishop Watson’s Anecdotes of his own Life,, vol. i. p. 107. 8vo. 
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would only further observe, that there 
seems to be this difference between 
Socinus and the modem Unitarians al¬ 
luded to,—Socinus denied that tlie being 
ofGod,aswe11 as all its important conse¬ 
quences, could be deduced by the power 
of reason ; the Unitarians rather restrict 
their denial to the conse<juences of that 
great fact.” 

We arc glad to have Dr. Turton’s 
authority for relieving orthodox Writere 
from the charge of having originated 
the broad distinction long instituted 
between natural and revealed ivligion 
— as if any religion could be tliat was 
not revealed. In our sense, as we have 
frequently said, tlieterm, revealed reli¬ 
gion, is a gross [>leonasm. Until this 
be clearly seen and fully acknowledged, 
the whole subject must remain involved 
in inextricable confusion. With whom 
originated, however, the distinction, it 
has been continued by a class of theo¬ 
logians very remote, in their sentiments, 
from Socinus and his modern disciples, 
as Dr. Turton proceeds to shew ; and, 
according to him, certuin high doctrines 
having been preached indiscreetly, 
some divines, in the latter part of tlie 
seventeenth century, made it their busi¬ 
ness to impress upon tlie conscience a 
serious sense of moral obligation, and 
dwelt, accofclingiy, much upon the 
duties of life. Some of them, he writes, 
unfortunately called Christianity a re- 
publication of tlie law of nature,— not 
intending, most assuredly, that Christ¬ 
ianity is a mere republication, but de¬ 
signing to hold it forth as a religion 
aboiiiiditig in new motives to the ob¬ 
servance of all that is required of men 
in their present stale of lieiiig. The 
adversaries of the gos])cl affected to 
understand wliat was said, of the “ re- 
publication of the law of nature,” in its 
strictly literal sense; and availed them¬ 
selves of the opportunity to shew tlnit 
Christianity is, on that principle, “ as 
old as the creation and some of its 
advocates, on the other hand, denied 
tbe existence of such an anomaly as 
natural religion at all. At last arose 
Mr. Hutchinson, who thought that, by 
the light afforded him by the records 
of revelation, compared with his own 
observations, he saw further into the 
constitution of the universe, and the 
operations carried on in it, than New¬ 
ton had done. Deriving, says Bishop 
Home, the principles of tire consti¬ 
tution of the universe, and the ope¬ 
rations carried on in it, from Scripture, 


Uutebiiiaon would scarcely allow that 
any thing b]>pertaining to religion 
could be collected from other sonrees. 
He Rooked upon natural religion as 
deism in disguise—an engine of the 
devil, ill tlicse latter days, for the over¬ 
throw of the gospel; and, therefore, 
boldly called it the lieligiun of Satan, 
or Anlkhrisl. Horne, Parkhurst, and 
Jones, with others, were followers of 
Hutchinson. Dr. Ellis, the author of 
a treatise, entitled, The Knowledge of 
Divine Things from Revelation, not 
from Reason or Nature, undertook to 
prove that neither the being of a Cod, 
ner any other principle of religion, 
could possibly be deduced from tbe 
studypf the plieyomena of the universe. 
Thus he writes .* “ A mincn.hal has no 
knowledge but of sensibles, sees and 
hears no other objects — can abstract 
no ideas from matter but wliat are 
maierial; and bad lie mountains of 
them, his allempl would be as fruitless 
as the giants invading Jupiter. Heap 
matter upon matter, it will never 
amount to immateriality, nor open to 
his view the new scene of insensibles 
and invisibles. Wiihoutan instructor 
to open his eyes, it would not be pos¬ 
sible to conceive an angelic being, 
because it can have no resemblance, 
nor idea of a substance purely spiritual; 
yet vastly remoter from matter is an 
omnipotent Being, coraprebending in 
itself all tbe possibilities of things.” 
Of Dr. Ellis, our regius professor ob¬ 
serves, that he appears to have been 
educated at Oxford, and established in 
Dublin ; and that the late Archbisliop 
Magee wtis a follower of his in his 
sentiments respecting natural religion. 
The numerous class of churchmen 
wlio have long looked up to the late 
Dr. Milner, and his brother, the Ilev. 
Joseph Milner, with respect, in mat¬ 
ters of religion, are also supposed to 
have generally adopted the views of 
Dr. Ellis. This surmise seems, how¬ 
ever, not to be true to the full extent, 
as Dr. Milner himself, in several con¬ 
versations with Dr.Turton, condemned, 
in the strongest terms, Dr. Ellis’s 
scheme of rejecting tlie operations of 
the human mind, as one of the pri¬ 
mary sources of knowledge. In this 
condemnation he was undoubtedly 
right; as we are bold to say, that 
iu rejecting these, to be consistent 
throughout, Dr. Ellis should have re- 
jracted the record of revelation itself 
also—that is, if the word, revelation, 
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be suaceptibte of an intelligible and 
scientific meaning, and true religion 
be something distinct from unreasoning 
superstition. The Ilev, Joseph Milner, 
in his answer to Gibbon, dwells in par¬ 
ticular on the testimony of conscience. 
“ Let any man,” he writes, “ coolly 
attend to what passes within himself, 
and ask what account can be given of 
that principle within him which we call 
conscience. However it has been de¬ 
rided, it is not derided out of the world; 
and any person may, if he pleases, con¬ 
vince himself of its power, by attending 
to the energy of its rebukes, in spite of 
the most subtle reasonings which he 
may have made use of to drown its 
voice. Still it speaks,; cund speqks not 
Tike other •principles Und instincts of 
human nature, but with an authority 
steady and strong, yet ever upright 
and equitable, commanding the whole 
man—and commanditig no less the 
esteem than the fear of the whole 
human race. All render themselves 
more or less obnoxious to its rebukes ; 
but to bribe it into silence, or rather 
to stupefy and intoxicate it, would ask 
a long and enormous course of con¬ 
firmed flagitiousness ; and if it be ever 
effected at all, it leaves a man in a state 
too monstrous and unnatural to excite 
any other ideas than titose of horror 
and detestation. If any man might be 
conceived to have conquered in himself 
this awful principle, so as to have lost 
all idea of its influence, one is tempted 
to think it was Mr. Hume: yet liear 
how eloquently, as well as emphati¬ 
cally, he describes it. Speaking of 
Somerset, the murderous favourite of 
James I., he says, ‘ The favourite had 
hitherto escaped the inquiry of justice ; 
but he had not escaped that still voice 
which can make itself be heard amidst 
all the hurry and flattery of a 00011 , 
and astonishes the criminal with a just 
re])resentation of his most secret enor¬ 
mities.’ And a little after, ‘ The grace 
of his youth gradually disappeared ; 
the gaiety of his manners was obscured ; 
his politeness and obliging behaviour 
were changed into sullenness and 
silence.’ ” * 

These are important historical me¬ 
moranda : they disclose, nevertheless, 
a perplexing contrariety of opinion in 
the different authors on the topic; 
which, however, altogether vanishes, 


when we have detected the common 
error which produces the confusion, 
namely, that of enlarging the claims 
of natural religion, so as to take in 
the .spiritual modes of our moral being, 
in which is the revelation of the moral 
law — and of contracting the field of 
revealed religion, so as to coniine it to 
the times and countries recorded in the 
Het>rew Scriptures, instead of esteem¬ 
ing it as the alpha and the omega, 
the beginning and the end, the 
which is in the midst of each of us, 
and is the true light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

Dr. Turton deserves great praise for 
the manner in which he has rescued 
Dr. Clarke from Lord Brougham’s cen¬ 
sures. lie also establishes the position 
that Dr. Clarke’s argument is errone¬ 
ously styled an & priori one, being of a 
mixed nature. The section on the 
a priori argument is altogether of great 
excellence. Dr. Turton mentions that 
he has the materials for a historical 
and critical account of the modern (so 
called) argument a priori, with remarks 
upon its proper use; but considering 
that there are probably not above half 
a score persons in the kingdom who 
would care to peruse a work of that 
kind, Dr. Turton thinks that the pro¬ 
priety of devoting to the composition 
so much time as it would unavoidably 
require, is very questionable. For our 
part, we have no question about the 
propriety. Such a work is wanted ; 
and though we doubt whether, after all, 
notwithstanding the excellence of the 
production now under review, the re¬ 
quisite faculty be developed in Dr. 
Turton, and the full and true percep¬ 
tions attained which are necessary for 
the higher and deeper parts of the 
argument, we are certain that the his¬ 
torical detail will be given with great 
accuracy and effect. We are very de¬ 
sirous that he should immediately set 
about the task ; and with the illustra¬ 
tions that he could jjour upon the sub¬ 
ject, be could even make out of it and 
them a popular book. 

In conclusion, we would wish to 
drive home, in relation to this great 
argument, some remarks of the vener¬ 
able penman whom we lately quoted. 
“ Many,” he says, “ talk of the truth, 
which never sounded the depth from 
whence it springelb; and, therefore. 


1 • Gibbon’s Aoeouut of Christianity Considered. By Joseph Milner, M.A. Pp. 
198-208-204. 1781. 
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when they are led thereunto, they are 
soon weary, as men drawn from those 
beaten paths wherewith they have been 
inured. ITiis is the secret of the 
inefficiency of sucii books as Lord 
Brougham’s and Dr. Wallace’s—clever 
and eloquent as both in other respects 
are. The same cause will also prevent 
the authors themselves from even jun- 
derstanding the mode of argument 
adopted in the former part of this 
paper. To such we must make our 
account of being “ perhaps tedious, 
perhaps obscure, dark and intricate.” 
'I'hese things were anticipated by the 
marvellous defenderofour ecclesiastical 
polity ; yet, nevertheless, as he writes, 
“ this may not so far prevail as to cut 
ofl'tivdt which the mutter itself requireth, 
howsoever the nice humour of some 
be therewith pleased or no. They 
unto whom we shall seem tedious 
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are- in no wise i|dtired by us, because 
it is in their hands to spare 
that labour which they are not will¬ 
ing tp endure. And if any complain 
of obscurity, they must consider that 
in these matters it comelh no other¬ 
wise to pass, than in sundry the works 
both of art and also of nature, where 
that which hath greatest force in 
the very things we see, is, notwith¬ 
standing, itself oftentimes not seen. 
The stateliness of houses, the goodli¬ 
ness of trees, when we behold them, 
delighteth the eye ; but that founda¬ 
tion which beareth up the one, that 
root which mjnistereth unto the other* 
nourishment and life, is in the bosom 
of thejearth canc^aled ; and if there b^ 
at any time occltsion to se’^rch into it, 
such labour is then more necessary than 
pleasant, both to them which under¬ 
take it, and for the lookers-on.”* 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE TO OLIVER YORKE, ABOUT THE 
ART OF PLUCKING, &C. 


Dear Sir, —This place is as dull as 
its river; a bit of news being as scarce 
as a lecture from the Plumiati pro¬ 
fessor. P>y the way, of the founder of 
this professorship an excellent story is 
told. Pull of anger at the ill success 
of his lectures, he one day met Dr. 
Pearce, the master of Je.sus, to whom 
he declared his mortification. “ Doc¬ 
tor, they call iny lectures Plum—B— 
ian, which is very uncivil. I don’t at 
all like it, Dr. I’earce.” “ I suppose 
the B stung you,” replied the master. 
Isn’t this a pleasant digression ? Dray, 
who, as you know, very clearly identi¬ 
fied Cambridge with the terrible de¬ 
nunciation of the prophet Jeremiah, 
pronounced it a delightful spot when 
nobody was in it. 1 now begin to feel 
the force of the remark, and look for¬ 
ward to the long vacation with pleasure. 
Meanwhile, I seize the opportunity (the 
first J havehadsincetheClassicalTripos 
examination) to send you an account of 
a little work, which ought to be re¬ 
printed at the Pitt press,— I mean the 
Art of Plucking, in which Aristotle’s 
rules are applied with great justice to 
this important science, which, although 
long deservedly popular at both uni¬ 
versities, has never before been investi¬ 
gated with that diligence and acuteness 
which its importSiice to the rising ge¬ 


neration demands. We have heard 
enough of plucking but its 

philosoplii/ has been strangely over¬ 
looked. 

Although tlie art of Pluck is compa¬ 
ratively of modern derivation, yet I 
perfectly agree with rny Oxford friend, 
who traces it up to Cheops, the earliest 
founder of a college. Niebuhr, it ap¬ 
pears, as elaborately stated in tlie pre¬ 
sent treatise, sup[)Oses the custom of 
Pluck to have been introduced into 
this college about twenty-five years 
after the death of Cheops, in the 
Kgypiian inoiitli Pilko, by an Ethiop¬ 
ian priest, suriiamed Hushmug; but 
this theory, albeit remarkably well sus¬ 
tained by the learned historian of 
Rome, has been severely combated by 
Miiller, who wrote a short tractate, in 
four volumes, to shew that the name 
was not Ilitsfimng, but Httgmusk. 
Your learned readers, who are ac¬ 
quainted with the vast importance of 
these verbal inaccuracies, will, of 
course, appreciate the merits of the ar¬ 
gument I am prepared, from an 
Elbiopic MS. in the library of Corpus, 
and hitherto unexamined (except by 
Dr. Lamb), to prove the original name 
to have been written Mushhug; but, 
in order to do so effectually, it would 
be necessary to enter into a pretty full 


• Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. sec. 1. 
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ewcurms upon Etliionic literature; and 
as I have not yet nonced the opening 
of a class in that language at any of the 
lOBtitutes, or at King's College, may 
be desirable to postpone the examina¬ 
tion. And more especially, because, 
whatever becomes of the rival by potheses 
respecting the orthography oflliishmug, 
tlie principsil fact seems quite clear as 
stated,—that if Cheops built a college, 
he must necessarily have founded 
Plucks at the same'time; for since in 
our time no college exists without 
Plucks, it follows that a college with¬ 
out Plucks is not a college. But we ' 
know the college of Qlieops to have 
been a real college; tlierefore it must 
^ have contained Plucky. Q. E. 1}. The 
course of^Pluck is traced with great 
exactness through its various passages, 
until its arrival at our universities. 
But T pass on to the consideration of 
the word, wliich has also occasioned 
considerable rliff'erence of opinion. 
Tliose wito explain it by saying that a 
man when plucked loses all pluck are 
evidently in error; nor is the reference 
to the pidling the proctor’s gown more 
satisfactory. 'I’lie exposition of the 
Oxford ess.ayist strikes me as con¬ 
clusive and logical; for, firsi, he writes, 
What nieanetii Pluck'? Doth it not 
signify to lose one’s feathers,— the 
which is suffered metaphorically by 
every man turned in his examination ? 
To mo, then, it, seemetli that a man is 
said to be plucked, from analogy to a 
bird; but vvliat bird he ho, wholher 
hig or little, land or water-bird, I pre¬ 
tend not to say. The like analogy, as 
a further proof, is to lie noted betwixt 
a man and a bird not only at bis 
pluck, but also before and after; for 
he is said to be cramwtd first, and to* 
have be,en well rousted by the examiner 
afterwards. 1 have only one remark to 
make upon this derivation. There 
cannot be the slightest difliculty aliout 
the nature of the bird ; it is, of course, 
the goose ; and Mr. Swainson could 
not make its species more manifest, 
though he should devote to the in¬ 
quiry one of those preliminary dis¬ 
courses (particularly addressed to the 
trunk-makers) which, under the fatherly 
care of Dinny Lardner, are now issuing 
to the public. 

At Cambridge, the Great-go exa¬ 
mination (for ail but the honour (?) 
men) consisielh of Algebra, Euclid, 
Virgil, Homer, Paley’s Evidences, r.nd 
Moral Philosophy,— whereof the two 


6fst conduce chiefly to pluck, espe¬ 
cially when Mr. Hymers exaroineth, 
to whose reputation the wails of the 
Senate-house bore favourable testimony 
last July, in one magnificent shout, 
heard at Newmarket, “three groans 
FOR HYMERS!” ITie best way to learn 
Euclid is by heart, and to take for 
granted such problems as be difficult 
to understand. 1 1 is also a very success¬ 
ful plan to cut all but the easiest pro¬ 
positions, and so )o chance the paper. 
When Sidney Walker was undergoing 
the examination for his degree (or for 
his fellowship, I forget which), he 
wrote down very imperfectly the letters 
pf the first proposition of Euclid ; and, 
when desired to add the figure which 
he had omitted, he said, “ Oh! the pic¬ 
ture, you mean ;” and straightway pro¬ 
ceeded to describe an isosceles instead 
of an equilateral triangle, with the 
addition of two incomprehensible ovals 
by way of finish. His reputation, 
however,carried the little man through. 

Of Plucks, writes the learned author, 
whom 1 now introduce, tliere be in 
this age two kinds,— firstly, the Pluck 
in I.ittle-go,— secondly, the Pluck in 
(i real-go. The course of the argument 
rminctli thus into two parts; a man is 
plucked, firstly, by the preparation of 
Ignorance he niaketh thereto before his 
ENaminalion,—secondly, by the way be 
carrieili biniself at his Examination. 
This preparation divideth itself into 
two kinds, wliereofone is a preparation 
direct, the oilier a preparation indirect. 
The first meanelh such methods of 
Conslrunig, of Pursing, of Euclid, of 
Divinity, and the rest, as be most fit to 
gain a full Pluck ; the second meanetb 
all kinds of Idleness, by which the 
mind is pul in the best channel of ig¬ 
norance for the same. To begin, upon 
the Oxford plan, with the preparation 
direct, t^oristruing is divided into two 
kinds: first, to construe Latin ; se¬ 
cond, to construe Greek ; of which each 
taketh three subdivisions : first, to con¬ 
strue well; second, to construe right; 
third, to construe wrong (which kind 
is most practised at Cambridge, parti¬ 
cularly in the Lent term). Construing 
wrong admits of many variations, of 
which the idiomatic method — that is, 
rendering a difficult phrase by one 
equally difllcult — forms a leading 
branch; as, first, since vires meaneth 
shiftings and changings, to construe 
mutat terra vices, “ the earth changeth 
her shift.’' Horridm aper, a horrid 
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bore (Lord Palmerston’s motto). Tlie 
passage in Livy, Hannibal Alpes tram- 
ivit summa diligentia, meaning Hanni¬ 
bal passed over the Alps as fast as he 
covdd, the candidate for pluck may ap¬ 
propriately render, “ Hannibal passed 
over the Alps on the top of a diligence.” 
In the Greek, too, there is equal oppor¬ 
tunity afibrded for the display of con¬ 
strue : so, trarXnyfiaa in the Aga¬ 
memnon ofiKschylus, oh, dear! i’/w 
biowcd! ieufitmet (faSet, a deucedjright; 
aiTtirmir$f yniv xat iSaif, asking far gin 
and water; videsne sacrum metiente te 
viani,cum bis trium ulnarum toga (llor. - 
ep. iv), “ J3o you not see wlien you 
are walking up Trumpington Street 
your cap and gown ?” Of this manner 
Sterne has given excellent specimens in 
his version of the tale of Slawkenber- 
gius,astold in Tristram Shandy. “ A<- 
liiTme pwnilet hujus n«si, quoth Pam- 
phagus, that is, “ My nose hath been 
the making of me.” AVf est curpani- 
teaf, that is, “ How the deuce should 
such a nose fail ?” Miles peregrini in 
fuciem suspe rit. Di boni! nova forma 
nasi, —“ Tlie sentinel looked up into 
the stmnger’s hice—never saw siicli a 
nose in my life !” Of a like kind are 
the following : — Kai u; irn 

TO ^nv, “ How hard it is to get a living.” 
T.o^ira.1 ryutv lie ttss (.lohn, 

cap. iv.), “ 1 perceive that thou art a 
prophet.” Ativaiui Ko^ui, “ Old maids.” 
Any one of these would probably be 
sufficient to answer the purpose; bi.it 
the certainty of pluck maybe increased 
by a little ingenuity, which upon such 
occasions may be agreeably employed. 
So we are informed that Mr. Tiiomas 

T-, having translated Hannibal 

Alpes tramivitsumma diligentia, “ Han¬ 
nibal passed over the Alps on the top of 
a diligence,” was desired to amend his 
version by the examiner, which he did 
in the following mariner,—“ The Alps 
passed over Hannibal on the top of a 
diligence;’’ and again, “A diligence 
passed over Hannibal on the top of the 
Alps.” In a similar way, when Mr. 
C. IJ., of Cains (commonly known as 
the handsome jackal), construed 
ytvuTt, “ God forbid,” on being re¬ 
quested to give the literal meaning of 
each word separately, he replied, with 
infinite readiness— fin, God, 
forbid ; and so was plucked with un¬ 
paralleled distinction. Intimately con¬ 
nected with translation, Parsing is a 
▼cry important implement to prepare the 
way to Pluck, but will not of itself alone 


effect the object ; for G-, of Caius 

(notorious for mathematics and ale), 
being asked what part of the verb 
was, answered^ with rare simpli¬ 
city, that he did not pretend to possess 
a critical acquaintance with the niceties 
of the language; nevertheless, he drift¬ 
ed into the first class, and finished two 
bottles of XXX upon the occasion. 
Next to Construe and Parsing are to 
be reckoned History and Geography; 
and these, whetp read witli a special 
view to Pluck, are very beneficial 
auxiliaries. In History, it is advised 
that each be mindful to consider of 
Chronology as of a separate thing, not 
to be mixed up with History; for which 
purpose the, erudite labours of Sir 
Harris Nicholas are to hi* studiously 
avoided. So,in the Liitle-Go of 1835, 
a man being asked, who Tully was, 
answered, “ the leading author of tho 
day;” and, being further questioned as 
to what day, added, “ the f 4th century.” 
An unintelligible manner of writing will 
also be found very serviceable in con¬ 
fusing dates. For this purpose, a few 
opinions of the Great Ifell of Lincoln 
(as the celebrated Cbancery banister 
was called) may be purchased. This 
gentleman was senior wrangler in 178G, 
at which early period bis skill in cali- 
grapby was developed. His three 
hands, one which be bim.self could 
read, one wbicli bis clerk could read, 
and one which nobody could read, are 
still remembered in Westminster Hall. 
It was in the latter hand that he once 
invited Sir Launcelot Shadwell (also a 
Cantab, and formerly fellow of St. 
John’s) to dinner. Sir Launcelot,hav¬ 
ing vainly endeavoured to decipher the 
rny.stic scroll, took a sheet of paper, 
and, having smeared it over with ink, 
sealed and sent it as his answer. The 
receipt of the missive is said to have 
staggered even the Great Bel I of Lincoln, 
who, after sundry turnings over and 
round, hastened with it to Sir Launce¬ 
lot’s chambers, declaring he could make 
nothing of it. “ Nor I of your note,” 
retorted Mr. S-. “ My dear fel¬ 

low,” exclaimed the Bell, taking the 
letter,-^'* is not this as plain as can 
be, ‘ Dear Shadwell, I shall be glad to 
see you at dinner to-day ?’ ” “ And is 
not this equally as plain,” said Mr. 

S-,pointing to his own paper,“‘My 

dear Bell, 1 shall be happy to come 
and dine with you V ” 

»A hand-writing like this will do much 
towards obtaining a Pluck; for in the 
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8eDate-hcu«e the omne ignotutn is very 
rarely received pro magnijico. Having 
thus briefly treated of the preparation 
direct, I proceed (still keeping asplose 
as possible to the tixford outline) to indi¬ 
cate by a few plain remarks the prepa¬ 
ration indirect, that is to say, Idleness, 
of which there be divers sorts, viz.,— 
the I dleness of Smoking, the Idleness 
of I.ove, of IS'ovels, of Riding and 
Driving, of Billiards, of Rowing, of 
Music, of VVine-drirtking. Of these, 
that wliich prcvaileth most at Cam¬ 
bridge is the Idleness of Smoking, re¬ 
specting which I shall quote my Ox- • 
ford friend, with a few, illustrations. 

At Cambridge, the practice of smoking 
a water-pipe a bed (^hct bowl .being 
thrown to & remote part of the cham¬ 
ber) has been recently introduced with 
mucli applause, and is likely, as it be¬ 
comes fashionable, to bring in many 
Plucks. 

“ Smoking is defined to be the 
sucking in of smoke at one part of the 
mouth, and the ejection thereof at 
another part. Yet is there a differ¬ 
ence (as Aristotle saith of justice) be¬ 
tween a smoker and him whosmokcth, 

— for the first hath the habit of smok¬ 
ing, which the last hath not yet. Of 
smoking, there be two grand kinds; 
first, with a cigar; second, with a 
pipe. Whereof, the smoking of a 
cigar is divided into two kinds; first, 
with a cigar of paper, as at school; 
second, with a cigar of tobacco, as at 
college ; wlience cometh a still further 
subdivision of the first into white pa¬ 
per, or brown paper, according to qua¬ 
lity ; thin or thick, according to sub¬ 
stance, long or short, according to 
quantity. In like manner, also, is 
subdivided the cigar of tobacco, ac¬ 
cording to its different kinds. As for 
the other grand division,—the smoking 
with a pipe divideth itself into two 
kinds; first, with a common clay; 
second, with a German pipe : whereof, 
the first is subdivided into the straight 
pipe ; the twisted pipe of modern 
fashion ; the pipe with a plain bowl; 
the pipe with a flowery bowl; the pipe 
with red sealing-wax at the end ; tlie 
pipe with black sealing-wax; the pipe 
with no sealing-wax; the pipe with 
resin; the pipe full length; the pipe 
broken short (as is the pipe of a coal- 
beaver) ; and so on. For the German 
pipe, it admitteth of no division, save 
division of age, seeing that the best 
German pipe is that which hath beett 


longest smoked; for which reason it 
is in use with a certain tobacconist of 
High Street, to employ, on direction, 
two boys, for smoking new pipes into 
old. Thus much for the instrument 
wherewith smoking is done. As for 
the manner of smoking, it is of divers 
kinds. Some do smoke sitting, some 
walking, and some standing. For sit¬ 
ting* a maiK may smoke, first, in his 
own rooms; second, in another man's 
rooms; each of which admitteth the 
subdivision following: for it is possible 
to smoke at tlie fire, which may be 
done, first, with legs over the grate; 
second, with legs on the grate; third, 
w;ith legs under the grate. And it is 
possible to smoke at table, which may 
be done, first, at breakfast; second, at 
luncheon ; third, at tea; fourth, at 
supper; which last is most practised. 
Now all tliese instruments and man¬ 
ners of smoking are useful to Pluck; 
but as to wliich producctli most idle¬ 
ness, and, iberefore, most Pluck, it is 
bard to say ; for every one differelh in 
bis adaptation to things external. Yet 
in the abstract is standing more idle 
than walking, and, tberefore to be pre¬ 
ferred ; as, likewise, is sitting more 
idle than standing : also, in the ab¬ 
stract, to smoke with a German pipe 
hath in it more of laziness than to 
smoke with a cigar; for why / He 
who smoketh with a cigar hath need to 
reach his hand for another, when the 
first is smoked; but he that useth a 
German pipe may sit a long while, for 
that it lasteth longer. Therefore is it 
found in the records of Oxford tliat, in 
the year 183.3, of those that used Ger¬ 
man pipes were plucked 72 ; but of 
those who used cigars, only 53. 
^V hence, for the most part, do I re¬ 
commend German pipes, as being the 
belter way of prosecuting idleness with 
vigour.” 

The Idleness of Love is .still more 
efficacious than that of Smoking ; but 
instances do not often occur at Cam¬ 
bridge, owing to the absence of any 
jects sufficiently attractive. In the 
present treatise, ladies are considered in 
three ways; first, as to substance; se¬ 
cond, as to quality ; third, as to rela¬ 
tion. Under substance cometh the 
fat lady, the tall lady, the heavy lady, 
the plump lady, together with the con¬ 
traries tliereto,— as the rich lady, the 
thin lady, thie short lady, the light 
lady, the skinny lady; of which the 
last but one 4boundeth most in Cam- 
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bridge. Then cometh another subdi¬ 
vision into the round-faced lady, the 
long-faced lady, the wide-faced lady, 
the Roman-nosed lady, the red-haired 
lady, the gooseberry-eyed lady; where¬ 
of tlie two last are found in the largest 
number; of Roman-nosed ladies a 
few, and of the light ladies already 
mentioned there are some without a 
nose.* These may be classed under the 
titles of the amiable lady, the romantic 
lady, the sensible lady, the flirting 
lady ; of which last there are many at 
Cambridge. Lastly, under category of 
relation, we find the widow without 
incumbrance, the lady without rela¬ 
tions, the lady without brothers, whiclt 
last is very rarely met either in this 
university or elsewhere. 

The Idleness of Novels is a very im¬ 
portant aid to Pluck. They are chiefly 
obtained at Stevenson’s and Hall’s. 
Two hints may be ofi'eretl as to the best 
time for reading them, and as to the 
kind of novels to be read. As to the 
time, the most appropriate is the week 
preceding an examination; and as to 
the kind, Mr. Bulwer’s, as teaching 
nothing of any use to the understand¬ 
ing, are the most desirable. Lady 
Dacre said, in allusion to EvgeneAram, 
that Mr. Bulwer’s cat is a dog; every 
thing is drawn out of nature. Sleepy 
novels will also be found very l>ene- 
ficial; there will be no difficulty in se¬ 
lecting these from Bentley’s catalogue; 
a few copies of the hiterary Gazette 
may also be perused with great ad¬ 
vantage. 

Next cometh the Idleness of Riding 
and Driving. Now riding admits of 
two divisions; those who ride their 
own horses, and those who hire : which 
last are very properly subdivided into 
two classes; he that payeth, and he 
that payeth not: whereof the fornier 
admitteth a still further division ; first, 
he that payeth much at the time; se¬ 
cond, he that payeth more afterwards. 
But comprehensive as this classification 
certainly is, a third division is neces¬ 
sary for those who never pay at all; 
which class, at Cambridge, is very nu¬ 
merous. Although both descriptions 
of riding, if pursued with proper spirit, 
conduce to Pluck, yet, upon the 
whole, those who hir^ are the most 
likely to succeed. The Idleness of 
Rowing follows next. Rowing, by 
which is understood the pushing of a 


boat with oars, brancheth itself into 

f rushing with oars or sculls, in a gal- 
ey on funny; both of which conduce 
to Pluck, but especially the former; 
for the races on Wednesdays and Sa¬ 
turdays generally terminate in supper 
parties, than which nothing tends more 
to produce Pluck. There is also an 
Idleness at Cambridge very beneficial 
to Pluck, and which seems, happily 
for the spread of tjie science, to be on 
the increase; this is the Idleness of 
Clubs. Of these, many are devoted to 
, literary objects, such as the Philoso¬ 
phical, the Union,theQuinquagint,and 
the’Athenaeum*; which last is the most 
select,, the number of members being 
limited* to forty,Jlvho are o>i terms of* 
peculiar intimacy, and rejoice in the 
familiar appellations of Smell, Shadow, 
Chops, &c. The principal occupation 
of the club consists in reading the pa¬ 
pers, and drinking coffee. Besides 
these clubs, there are others uncon¬ 
nected with any literary pursuit—as 
the Beef-steak, True Blue, Mutton-pie 
club, the Hell-fire, the Hexagon, the 
Bread-pudding, and some others. 
There existed formerly, writes the 
Freshman, March 12, 1836, a Tea 
club, instituted by several sober, well- 
disposed young men. Tiiis innocent 
.society, however, had not a long dura¬ 
tion. Shortly after its institution, a 
faction among the members took to 
mixing brandy in their tea, which thus 
assumed the character of China-punch; 
toasts (spoken) and s[)eeches were pre¬ 
sently added. The most sober part of 
the commimity having seceded, the re¬ 
maining portion took the name of the 
Brandy-and-Water Club; and to the 
present day, in place of a bottle, the 
brandy is served in a large teapot, as 
indicative of the origin of the society. 
It will be highly desirable to belong to 
as many of these clubs as possible; 
and an engagement at the new theatre 
will be a pleasing addition. The Idle¬ 
ness of Music ought not to be despised : 
as to instruments, the pianoforte is 
very properly preferred to the flute,— 
because the first can be ydayed at all 
hours, which the second cannot. Wine¬ 
drinking also deserves mention. At 
Oxford, the proportion of Plucks each 
year is as follows: sherry, 72 ; claret, 
23; madeira, 27; champagne, 13; 
port, 90. At Cambridge, 1 may add ; 
audit, 50 ; bottled stout, 65 ; gin- 


• Concerning whom, Aristotle (in toco) may be ronsulted, 
vor. xiiT. NO. Lxxvm. ^ u 
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punch, 15; bishop, 29. Concerning 
»ther Idlenesses, such as slanging a 
Bargee, writing verses, talkii^ to 
Fanny at Booker’s (the pastry-ibok), 
sleeping in an easy-chair, nailing the 
tutor’s door, &c., nothing need be said 
in this place. 

1 come now to the concluding book 
of the treatise,— How to demean one¬ 
self at examination. This is a part of 
the subject of the deepest consequence. 

It consisteth, according to the Oxford 
arrangement, of five tilings ; for in ex¬ 
amination are three things to be consi- ^ 
dered : first, tlie person who examineth ; 
second, the person exalnined ; tliivd, 
the subject wliereon the examipation 
«fixeth ; vi'hereof to pie examiner be- 
longeth question, to the person ex¬ 
amined answer. l.el an examiner, lie 
continues, be defined to be one who 
phickelh; whence it cometh that exa¬ 
miners are of three kinds ; first, the 
morose examiner, who plucketli ill- 
naturedly ; second,the good-humoured 
examiner, who plucketli with a smile 
on his face; third, the good-natured 
examiner, who pluckeili wiili pity : 
whereof there is this difference,—that 
the first endeavourelh to pluck, the se¬ 
cond careth not, the third avoideth : 
whence cometh further a distinction of 
manner; for the first qncslioneth oft 
and loud upon a thing which he know- 
eth to be diflficuh, making an austere 
face, and frightening; the second 
speaketh blandly, and joketh not a 
little, playing his wit as occasion serv- 
cth ; but the third, which is the best,de- 
sirethtliee to sitdown,andendeavouretli 
to draw forth thy knowledge. Of the 
three several kinds there be many at 
t'ainbridge, but particularly the two 
former. Under tliis head we are to 
consider the Doctrine of Answers, con¬ 
cerning which it is thus discoursed. 
Of answers, there be three kinds useful 
to Pluck ; the answer indirect, the an¬ 
swer equivocal, the answer per uccidens; 
whereof the two first do agree, as 
genus and species. To these three hath 
one other of late been added by philo¬ 
sophers,— that is to say, the answer 
tNjpudcnf, which, verily,irwell managed, 
doth contribute not a little in the pro¬ 
portion of Pluck, yei by itself availeth 
not; wherefore it is practised but sel¬ 
dom. Of the answer indirect, take the 
example following; for in this last ex¬ 
amination, a certain gentleman being 
&sked, In what year was the flood V an¬ 
swered, that “ the flood covered the 
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highest mountains;” but being asked 
again the same question, he replied 
thereto, that “the flood of Deucalion is 
not supposed to have prevailed except 
over Greece;” whereon the examiner 
asked yet a tliird time the same ques¬ 
tion, and received for answer, “ many 
shells are yet to be found in proof of 
tha flood.” Of the question equivocal, 
take the following example : a person 
was asked, Of what substance were the 
walls of Platiea ? whereto he answered, 
“ that one side was of the same sub¬ 
stance as the other side but being 
asked again, he said, that “ the sub¬ 
stance at the top differed not from the 
kubslance at the bottom.” Of the an¬ 
swer per accidens, as followelh : to the 
question. Where is Sicily? cometh an¬ 
swer, “ in the deserts of Siberia, near 
the Cape of Good Hopeto the ques¬ 
tion, Who were the Peliisgi ? cometh 
answer, “ that the Petesgi were two 
crows, which settled one at Dodona, 
the other at Jerusalem to the ques¬ 
tion, Wliich party conquered at Philip¬ 
pi ? cometh the answer, “ Nehiichad- 
nezzar.” A person being asked, who 
Moses was, answered, that “ he won 

the last Derby.” Mr. G-, being 

asked, Who were the major and minor 
prophets ? answered thereto, “ that he 
liked not to make invidious distinc¬ 
tions.” ’ Of the answer impudent, there 
is but one example of note; for a per¬ 
son, being asked in what way the pyra¬ 
mids were built, according to Hero- 
doliis, answered thereto, that “ he was 
a gentleman, and not a bricklayer.” 
The Greek Testament, from the oppor¬ 
tunities it offers the examiner, is highly 
conducive to Pluck. My Oxford friend 
furnishes some agreeable specimens in 
his chapter on Divinity. Mr. Hugh 

H-, being asked, if he remembered 

what animal is recorded in the Bible to 
have spoken, answered confidently, 
“ the wlialewhereupon the examiner 
inquired, to whom the whale .spake ; 

to which Mr. H-replied, after the 

necessary reflection, that “ the whale 
spake to Moses in the bulrushes;” but 
the examiner, not being yet quite satis¬ 
fied, further demanded, what the whale 
said ; to which the student boldly re¬ 
plied, that “ the whale said, ‘ almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ ” 
Tliis is a very excellent example, and 
ought to be studied attentively. Equally 
good are the following, from the Banks 
of the Cam. One being asked, Who 
was the most merciful being recorded 
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in Scripturel replied, “ Og, king of 
Basanand being interrogated why, 
answered, “ because his mercy en- 
dureth for ever." Another, being re¬ 
quired to name the situation of Jeru¬ 
salem, said, that “ he had paid no 
attention to the localities being 
asked again. What sect among the 
Jews corresponded with tlie Kpiftur- 
eans 1 he replied, “ the apostles 
it being demanded, W'ho was the 
founder? he returned for answer, “ Ni- 
codemus.” The answer confident, for 
want of sufficient nerve, is rarely prac¬ 
tised at Cambridge: one successful 
instance, however, is upon record. 

M-, of Pembroke, being asked, by 

what rule *«< yc appeared in a passage 
of Thucydides, instead of **/ alone, 
replied immediately, “ by Dawe’s se¬ 
cond Canonby which shot he ef¬ 
fectually floored the examiner, who de¬ 
termined to risflc no fresh encounter with 
so formidable a scholar. I shall find 
an occasion, in a subsequent letter, to 
resume this very interesting topic, 
which I shall illustrate bj' some novel 
and ingenious answers. For the pre¬ 
sent, I conclude a letter, which lias run 
into much greater length than I had 
anticipated, with a brief summary of 
the general characteristics by which it 
may be known who is likely to obtain 
the di.stiiiction of Pluck. He that hath 
no friends, he that hath many friends; 
he that liketh good eating ; he that 
liketh good drinking; he that goeth to 
Newmarket; he that patronises SaU 
rnon (not the fish, but the tobacconist); 
he that lounges at the Union ; he that 
smoketh after breakfast; he that drink- 
eth ale ; he that sculleth ; he that 
nilleth; he that courseth; he that 
lunteth ; he that gctteth up his Little- 
go out of literal translations; he that 
liatetli Euclid; he that loveth New 
Zealand ; he that wandereth in the 
Tennis Court Hoad after nine; he that 
hath much money, he that hath no 
money; ho that writes for the Chan¬ 
cellor’s medal; he that reads for a 
scholarship; he that subscribes to Ste¬ 
venson’s, and puts his name down for 
T/ie Devoted; he that readeth many 
books, he that readeth few books, he 
that readeth no books ; he that wears a 
club waistcoat; he that shines at the 


Quinquagint; he tliat reads FBassa’s 
Magazine (because he that readeth 
one Wumber will be impelled to read* 
anotner, until he shall have got by heart 
every volume); he that loveth L. E. L.; 
he that dances at Huntingdon ; he that 
drinks Cambridge wine; he that re¬ 
joices in Copus; he that cuts chapel; 
he that writeth not his own declama¬ 
tions ; he that reads Croker’s Boswell; 
he »that writes love-letters ; he that 
goes to Italy in the long vacation; he 
that wines with his tutor, be that 
does notwine with his tutor,— the first 
hepause he i| puffed up, the second 
because lie is cast down ; he that wears 
a peasiacket; ;he^that wears a glass; he 
that knoweth many pretty* girls; he* 
that knoweth one pretty girl; he that 
dinelh at home ; he that suppeth out; 
he who breakfasts at eleven; he who 
doth not cap the master; he that hath 
an easy chair; he who keepeth bottled 
stout in his cupboard ; he that hath a 
black cane with a silver top; he that 
hath more than two pairs of gloves; 
he that hath no gloves, for such an one 
is regardless of propriety; he that hath 
seven pairs of top-boots ; he that hath 
a hull-dog; he that goes snipe-shoot¬ 
ing; he that driveth to Bury ; he that 
playeth cricket; he that eateth much 
before examination, he that eateth 
too little, he that eateth nothing; he 
that keeps a love-letter in his pocket, 
he that expects one by the post; he that 
lieth upon a sofa, reading “ Job Pip- 
lins," with a German pipe in hismouth; 
le that carrieth a pipe in his pocket; 
he that readeth with his feet upon the 
hobs ; he that never sports his door; he 
that often sports his door; he that al¬ 
ways sizes in hall; he that never goes 
to morning chapel; he that cornclh up 
from Westminster ; he that actetli 
Othello at the new theatre, he that 
acteih Desdetnonuj he that taketh the 
tickets ; he that drinkelh out of a fox’s 
head ; he that speaks at the Pitt Club; 
he that always intends to read to¬ 
morrow; he that talks with Dudu and 
Don Juan at lectures; finally, be that 
does not admire this summary. 

In my next letter, 1 shall give you 
some very interesting extracts from 
the private journals of the New Zea¬ 
land chieftain, whose recent visit to 


* 1 ought to mention, as a slight proof of the great reputation of Rgoina in this 
place, that the Portraits are always carefully extracted from the new Number previous 
to its appearance in the Heading-Room of the Uniontc prevent accidents ! 
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the University created so much amuse¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, 

I remain yours, very truly,\ 

T. G. 

St, John’s, May 19th, 1836 . 

P. S. — The Chancellor’s annual 
Medal, for the “Discouragement of 
English Poetry,” has been awarded to 
Mr. Whytehead, of our College. I 
intend, at a future peiiod, to give you 
some account of these prize-composi¬ 
tions, which seem admirably adapted 
to answer the object proposed. 

41 * 

The foregoing paper lias drawn our 
attention to a book just published^ un- 
’der the title of Conversations at' Cam¬ 
bridge, in which a number of topics, 
critical, historical, and philosophical, 
are skilfully introduced, and tastefully 
discussed, in reference to names of im¬ 
perishable renown to be found on the 
muster-roll of the university. Chaucer, 
Erasmus, Bacon, Ridley, Cromwell, 
Milton, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Beaumont, Drydcn, Shenstone, Mason, 
Cowley,Gray, Newton, llerschell, Cole¬ 
ridge, and Kirke White, furnish, each 
in his turn, an opportunity to the in¬ 
telligent writer of imparting to his 
readers his own refined and exquisite 
appreciation of their individual merits 
and characteristics, through the wide 
range of poetry, science, divinity, and 
politics, necessarily included in that 
varied nomenclature. There is much 
anecdote interspersed, and many valu¬ 
able deta ils of biographic interest, col¬ 
lected from local sources to which the 
author must have enjoyed unlimited ac¬ 
cess, and which he has pleasantly in¬ 
terwoven into the web of his dialogues. 

The conversational form, which he 
has adopted as the vehicle for convey¬ 
ing so much discursive information, 
presented many difficulties, which it 
required considerable tact and ability 
to overcome. Many works composed 
after this interlocutory method, not¬ 
withstanding the intrinsic recommenda¬ 
tions of the subject, often prove into¬ 
lerably dull and tedious on pemsal. 
What, then, must they be, when the in¬ 
trinsic matter is a perfect zero; as, for 
example, in a late performance of so¬ 
porific memory, yclept. Conversations 
witfi an ambitions Student in ill health, 
which has been deservedly flung into 
Ijte cesspool of oblivion ? The author 
of these Cambridge confabulations has 
contrived to keep up the interest of 
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each page of scholarly and intellectual 
dialogue to the very last, and has given 
a striking exemplification of the shep¬ 
herd’s axiom in the Eclogue,— 

“ Alternis dicemus, amant alterna 
Camxna.” 

Tliere are to be found throughout 
the Volumes some hitherto unpublished 
poetical fragments of a very superior 
class; some imitations of Victor Hugo's 
ballads, by Praed ; and some choice 
specimens of Babbletongue Macauley’s 
p juvenile oratory at a spouting-club, 
called the “ Union.” These latter 
affairs are, of course, florid and elabo¬ 
rate enough : there is no want of tropes 
and sophistry. We can readily fancy 
the babbler, in another hemisphere, 
laughing heartily, as well at these as 
at his equally enlightened effusions on 
reform: they answered his purpose 
right well. lie probably finds a lac of 
rupees can compensate for a lack of 
logic and honesty; and that even rhe¬ 
torical figures are not half so amusing 
as Arabic ones, nor half so capable of 
skilful combinations for the purposes 
of Whiggery. 

Ned Bulwer, of Acton Priory, and 
of the Albany, is also introduced (p. 
145), with an appropriate quotation 
from his “ new Phaedo” (^Ji done I), 
to the following effect:— 

A. “ When we were at Cambridge 
together, do you remember, &c. V’ 

B. “ Aye ; thep thought us very 
poor souls’’ 

We give the Cambridge lads much 
credit for early seeing into the psycho¬ 
logical poverty of a literary Lazarus. 
He has continued, in sooth, a “ poor 
soul” to the present day — a veritable 
pauvre d'esprit, — though not of the 
sort alluded to in the beatitudes. 

We cordially concur in the writer's 
remonstrance to Professor Sedgwick 
on the peculiar point mooted at the 
close of the work. There prevails, in 
truth, at Cambridge, a very fallacious 
notion with regard to the value of 
mathematics, considered as a study 
ancillary to mental developement; and 
the consequence is an undue bias 
in favour of such arid pursuits, to the 
detriment and depression of classic at¬ 
tainments. Science (as it is exclu¬ 
sively called) is made to clog the pro¬ 
gress of the classic scholar; while, by 
a strange partiality, the “ scientific ” 
aspirant is freed from the shackles of 
the rival study. This wc think an 
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un&ir and ridiculous arrangement. We 
deem Coleridge’s opinion on the subject 
to be based on common sense, as well 
as borne out by experience; and that 
logic, for every general purpose, is in¬ 
finitely more useful than geometry, and 
furnishes a more healthful regimen for 
the mind.” 

We conclude, by cordially rejom- 
mending this small volume to all the 
lovers of delicate and polished litera¬ 
ture, sound political feeling, and well- 
digested erudition. The book is wortliy 
of the learned haunts in which the scene 
of these “ Conversations" is laid, witli^ 
perfect attention to dramatic unity of 
place; though the time extends to two 
or three centuries. With equal truth and 
eloquence does he exclaim,—“ Surely, 
if the religio loci dwell any where, it 
must be within those courts, every 
spot of which is hallowed by the feet of 


piety and genius. Bacon goes before 
us through the gates of Trinity; the 
shade of Chaucer brightens the halls of 
Clare; the martyr who suffered and 
died with Latimer consecrates the very 
stones of Pembroke. » • • 

Passing under yon gateway, the form 
of Newton seems to rise before me, 
and I turn round to look at that win¬ 
dow where he so often stood decom¬ 
posing the rays of morning."—p. 35. 

P.S.—At page 83 there is a new 
reading of a passage in Horace, con¬ 
cerning the “amatory" Pirithous. We 
have our doybts as to its being justi¬ 
fied by any MS. 

\ “ Armi'.toritrn trecentas , 

Pirithoam cohibtatcateniB.’ —Lib. iii. 4. 

The author will hereby perceive how 
minutely we have examined his per¬ 
formance. 


SONG OF THE VIRGIN MARY ON THE BIRTH OF THE 
INFANT SAVIOUR. 

He lives!—he moves!—the Child is born! 

I gaze in wonder, and adore. 

How full of glory wakes this morn! 

I hold within my fond embrace 
The promised Prince of David’s race. 

Let me behold him o’er and o’er : 

How beautiful! upon his face 
Celestial lineaments I trace! 

It is fulfilled! — God’s word is Truth: 

I heard his angel, and believed. 

He sought me in my tender youth; 

The light of Heaven surrounded me — 

I felt a holy ecstasy 1 
And straight this virgin form conceived 
A wondrous child of mystery,— 

This blessed babe that now I see. 

From that bright moment till this day 
The months have swift as instants fled; 

Like one fair dream they passed away: 

Delicious musings filled my mind 
With bliss unknown to womankind. 

Prophetic visions round me spread ; 

'Twas happiness — but undefined : 

’Twas rapture vague, but truth-combined. 

Come closer still, thou babe divine, 

And let me clasp thy spotless form: — 

And can it be that thou art mine ? 

How wonderful! that heavenly guest 
Should nestle in a maiden’s breast. 

This child-like bosom, pure and warm 1 
Come closer to thy downy nest. 

And on this simple bosom rest. 
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Song of the Virgin Mary 
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Hence anguish did not mark thy birth ; 

No pangs of chi[d-birth rent this frame, 

No sigh, no a^nising moan, 

No “ pains of hell,” no mother’s groan: 
But on thy entrance to this earth 
Tliat light which dwells in heaven alone 
Again in splendour round me shone. 

A diadem of triumph now 

weaving round thy godlike head — 
What rays of glory deck thy brow ! 

No gems of earth, no colours fair, 

Can with those hues yf heaven compare. 
That seraphs’ hands have round thee spread! 
Celestial child ! ’^tis boldness rare. 

That mortal arms thus hold thee dare. 

r * 

And will this bosom be so blessed, 

A milky fountain to supply. 

Whilst thou art fondly to it pressed ( 

And shall I gaze upon that face, 

And feel these soft hands' little trace ? 

And search the wonders of that eye? 

My child 1 this is thy resting place — 
Thou Saviour of the human race! 

All nations ofthe fruitful earth 

Shall henceforth bless my humble name. 
Shall liail this most mysterious birth ! 

The second Adam, but more bright,— 

Tlie Lord of I.ife, of Love, of Light,— 

He that from God’s own bosom came, 

To rescue man from moral blight, 

Has lain aside his power, his might. 

What bliss to know that tlie Most High 
Has not despised my low estate! 

Blit lias beheld with gracious eye 

My inmost heart, and heard my prayer 
From infancy, bis love to share. 

Within his courts he saw me wait; 

And now “ the Wonderful,” “ the Heir,’’ 
He has selected me to bear! 

Foreknowing his supreme design, 

I’ll joyful watch thy opening youth; 

And call thee “ Prince of Glory !" mine/ 
I’ll mark each kindling new-born ray 
enfolding in thee day by day. 
Accomplishing God’s holy Truth. 

My son! my Saviour ! grant I may 
Not shrink at last, but strength display ! 

I hear these heavenly sounds again, 

That music of the realms above ! 

Dost lliou, blest infant! hear that strain ? 
Those harps divine, whose golden strings 
Are touched by angels with bright wings, 
And are attuned to joy, to love ? 

That voice again-! ’tis Gabriel sings; 

To thee a hymn of praise he brings. 
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on the Birth of the Infant Saviour. 

Hark I to these notes of thrilling joy! 

Thou hearest them, my wondrous child ! 

Oh! what a smile, my precious boy! 

There is a look within that^ye 
Which speaks of things beyond the sky. 

So Gabriel on thy mother smiled, 

The messenger of the Most High — 

Who, though I see him not, is nigh. 

Thou dost beholtkhim, infant fair, 

For upward turns thy ardent gaze ! 

Hast thou ecstatic vision thvre • 

Of thine own home of boundless Light, 

And forms all clothed in dazzling white ; 
Where kindling suns receive their rays ? 

Oh ! that thy mother’s human sight 
Could reach, like thine,^o scenes so bright. 

I long to hear thy lisping tpngje * 

Explain the prophecies of old ; 

And things that not to earth belong ; 

The lustre and the loss of man, 

And the Redemption’s mighty plan. 

All these, and more, thou wilt unfold ; 

For, though a child, thy spirit can 
The universal nature scan. 

Tliou comcst from the Infinite, 

And wilt return to it again : 

Thou art the fount of living Light; 

■Reneath thine everlasting wings 
Eternal Life and Being springs. 

Thy hand sustains the golden chain 
Whose links are all created things — 

The great, the wise, the King of kings ! 

How wonderful! that one so great 
Should in an infant’s body dwell— 

Should condescend to man’s estate! 

But feeble sense can never know 
Those laws that fiom the S/jir// flow. 

Which e’en the angels cannot tell — 

Why God, the mighty (Jne, should shew 
Such grace — such mercy here below. 

Enough for me with pious care 
IBs temple in the tiesh to lend,— 

To be his holy piicste.ss there; 

In patience wait till IBs decree 
Shrdl open up this mystery. 

And make the means work out the end : — 
Delightful task henceforth for me 
To see unfold Divinity ! 

Come, then, my child 1 for mine thou art, 
Though thy veiled essence is divine; 

Come, let me fold thee to my heart. 

And on thy cheeks imprint a kiss. 

And on thy forehead, this, and this : — 

Dear, precious Infant, thou art mine! 

Another kiss—another kiss! 

My child 1 my Saviour I this is bliss ! 
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MRS. S. C. UALL. 

“ Honour to Woman!” is our standing toast. For are not the maids, Wives, 
and widows of these^sea-girt islW our pride and hearts’ delight? Long may 
they continue, asi^^eft mothers were before them, essentially and mentally 
feminine! All changes in a nation are of trivial import when compared 
with a change ItPTthe worse in the character of its females. They are as the 
well-springs thfif feed the stream of future human life,— a stream whose course 
will be fearful^deadly, and desolate, if the fountains be polluted. 

The female philosophers and politicians ^of France, at the close of the last 
century, so did their godless work, that he who runs may rSad its consequences in 
the present generating. We would not that Britain should be thus, and so con¬ 
taminated ; and therefore have felt it to be our duty occasionally to hold up to 
ridicule the praise-intoxicated presumption which, with cap and bells jingling, 
would “ run a muck” against all established and even sacred things. It is not 
the lady, but the inflated, ignorant cjiarlaian, at whom we point with the finger 
of scorn. Quacks are of no sex. But to our subject. 

, W hether tlie authores* of The .Outlaw, nee Anna Maria Fielding, claim kindred 
with the iiiimortal chrbnicler of Toni Jones, is to us unknown. Her mother, we 
believe, was of Frencli Huguenot lineage; the Co. Wexford being filled with such 
exiles for conscience sake, for whom “ the lines ” can scarcely be said to have 
“ fallen on pleasant places,” theirs being the singular lot to be tumbled out of the 
frying-pan of the edict of Nanlz into the fire of Scullabogue. The Fieldings, 
it appears, had estates, which they resolved and re-resolved to “see about” 
improving ; till, somehow, while tliey were debating, the acres glided out of their 
possession. But this is “ a way they have in Ireland so nobody was surprise, 
except, perhaps, the outgoers. What became of the old people is not on record. 
The young lady, however, seems not to have been inclined to go simpering, 
“ Fuitnus,” throughout the land. She left the paternal halls, and, appearing in 
England, took possession of a new Hall by right of conquest; a.ssnming (like 
Scipio Africanus) the name of what she had subdued. Although a dozen years 
have elapsed since this event, we are happy to add that the conquered party has 
evinced no disposition to throw off the yoke, nor has the question or “ repuling 
the nnion” been once mooted. 

The Irish sketches of Mrs. S. C. Hall are her most prominent performances. 
In them, like the admirable Edgeworth, she makes her pen ancillary to national 
improvement, by tlie gentle, shrewd, and good-humoured indication of Milesian 
absurdities. The rotting shed of an Irish hovel, sheltering, as it does, the most 
helpless and trampled on of God’s creatures, covers an inexhaustible mine of 
pathos, as well as fun— there is the true Jlebile ludibrium of the satirist. When 
Gonzalvi look to exterminating the banditti in the neighbourhood of Home, loud 
murmurs arose among the artists at the prospect of being deprived of such capital 
materials for their craft, in costume, grouping, and incident. Poulet Scrope is 
not aware of the ruin his Pooh Litw loii Ireland would entail on the numerous 
artisans who make a livelil.ood of the present state of things,—Wilkie, by painting 
“ Peep o’ day boys or Maclise, by “ installing Captain RocksBanim, by 
the heart-rending fidelity of his grapliic scenes; or Lover, by the arch waggery 
of his prose — not to be surpassed, save by the witchery of his song. All this 
would pass away ; nor would the living models from which they now draw have 
more substantial existence than Crofton Croker’s “ fairies,” or Moore’s “ ragged 
royal race of Tara.” Solved by the magic touch of substantial emancipation 
from rags and famine, the copper chains in which the archbeggar contrives to 
keep his “ hereditary bondsmen” would have the fate'of Wood’s halfpence in 
the last century. 

Happily, however, for poets, painters, and Mrs, S. C. Hall, our enlightened 
ministry have a difl'ereut method of doing “ justice to Ireland,” and are wisely 
impressed with the expediency of continuing the starvation sy.stem, as the fittest 
regimen for the distempered greenlanders. They seek to amuse them, meantime, 
with municipal moonshine; and have found a most dignified occupation, 
in joining the descendant of a Kerry pedlar in his melodious howl against the 
barons and perage of England, I fit Mrs. Hall continue her sketches. During 
jSultan Mahmoud’s reign there will be no lack of ruined villages. 
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Oua motto is our text. It cannot, 
therefore, be inconsistent, as we hope 
it will not be dull, to adhere to it; it 
must be the final measure, as it consti¬ 
tutes the burden of the Agitator’s ha¬ 
rangues ; the loudest and longest note 
in his lusty clamours: the alphtl and 
the omega of his orations within and 
without the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
“Justice to Ireland!” shouts the Big 
Beggarman; “Justicetoould Ireland!” 
add all thejoints ofthe tail, from Job n-2- 
that was so merciful to his brother, on 
the way to mass, in the streets of Ijon- 
don—downward, to the least and last of 
the O’s. It is a fair demand ; it may 
not be a kind nor a merciful one ; but 
with the last consideration we have no¬ 
thing to do. Our ministers do not go 
to the root of the matter; but, in the 
most unsatisfactory way, concede this 
and concede that, and often do the 
rankest injustice to Ireland. They are 
disposed, for instance, to surrender all 
the municipal corporations of Ireland 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, 
who are in the hands of the priests, 
who are in the hands of Dr. Murray, 
who is in the hands of Dens, who is in 
the hands of Satan; and thus, as might 
be establi.shed by a logical process, as 
clear as it is conclusive, do the greatest 
injustice to Ireland. They are also 
h.alf inclined to giant the endowments 
and patronage of the state to the popish 
priests of Ireland, who are under the 
patronage of the canons of the council 
of Trent, which are under the patronage 
and power of the nethermost hell; and 
in this, as it needs no lengthened nor 
elaborate reasoning to demonstrate, do 
the grossest injustice to Ireland. They 
(that is, his majesty’s ministers) are 
under many strong temptations from 
within and from without, to consign 
the established Protestant church of 
Ireland to the tender mercies of Popery. 
By doing so they would break down 
the ramparts which have repressed the 
grossest inroads of Rome’s abomina¬ 
tions; they would remove the refuges 
under which pure and undefiled reli¬ 
gion has enjoyed a shelter; they would 
desecrate and pull down the altars by 
which the martyr has often found an 
asylum, and amid the sanctities of 
which the widow and the orphan he 


leftAehind him have learned to wait 
for the day oftner^y, and the hour of 
a righteous reckoning; and by this,fell 
deed they would pemetuate deep in¬ 
justice toward IrelalSd* 

Justice to Ireland^ ih the vocabulary 
of many, and these in the cabinet as 
well as in the cabin, is understood to 
rftean the roost Sutrageous injustice to 
England. These sciolists. Conceiving 
it perfectly fair to grant justice to Ire¬ 
land, do not conceive it grossly unfair 
/o indict the most unmitigated injus¬ 
tice on England. They have come to 
th^ipiad co»cb;sion, that whatever h^- 
piness is imported to the* one country 
must be subtracted from the other; 
that if Irishmen be allowed to rejoice, 
Englishmen must be forced to weep ; 
that if Ireland is to be raised, England 
must be degraded ; that if Pat chooses 
to play the murderer, John Bull must 
peaceably submit to be tli® martyr. 
This is cruel philosophy, but it is Whig 
politics; it is monstrous legislation, 
but it is the march of intellect; it stings 
Britons to the hearts, but it enables 
ministers to keep their places. Let it 
be accounted “justice to Ireland” 
that Daniel O’Connell, M. P., should 
be patiently listened to by the com¬ 
moners of Britain, his suggestions 
calmly considered, his insolence for¬ 
given, his rebellion unpunished; but 
is it not injustice to England that he 
should be admitted to the society of 
English gentlemen, whose character he 
has traduced, whose heroes he has stig¬ 
matised, whose wives and daughters 
he has basely slandered, whose church 
services in our churchyards he has 
contemptuously despised, whose creed 
he detests, and the confessors of which 
he would carry the fagot to enJlde an 
impure priesthood to burn ? Let it be 
called “justice to Ireland” that Pa¬ 
pists should have the ascendency in 
Dublin Castle, and in the municipali¬ 
ties of the country; but it is rank in¬ 
justice to England that they should 
possess the same sway among us, and 
that the path to the consummation of 
their purposes should be strewed and 
paved with fragments from the altar 
and from the throne—from the Word 
of God, and from the statute-book of 
Britain. Let it be “ justice to Ire- 


* 0'Connell's speeches passim. 
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land ” to give grants to her " May- 
nooths*' and her Popish education- 
schools,—endowments to her priests, 
and altar-pieces and materials for bflild- 
ing, dutif-Jree, to lier chapels, which 
havp been and are refused to Protestant 
ministers and Protestant churches: 
but is it not injustice to England to 
break down the constitution of her 
universities to admit Papists, and to 
destroy her church to propitiate Rom¬ 
ish priests, and to desecrate her cot»- 
stitution at the bidding of the dis¬ 
ciples of St. Omer and the emissaries 
of the Propaganda ? If Ireland is 
to be conveyed in fee^siraple tc^ 
O’Connell and the prie-sts, and their 
heirs, let not England be indued 
in*the bequrtt. If Iristunen, in their 
love of justice, demand a confessional 
in every parish, let not Englishmen 
have the nuisance forced upon them 
also. If the “ tail ” be allowed to 
pace the length and breadth of Ireland 
as their rightful domain, let them not 
be allowed to ride rough-shod over the 
liberties and altars of Englishmen, the 
honour and the chastity of English¬ 
women. If it be “justice to Ireland’' 
to foster her Popery and favour her 
Papists, it must be injustice to Ireland 
to crush her Protestantism and to ex¬ 
terminate her Protestants. If it be 
justice to subscribe to raise a monu¬ 
ment to his highness the pope, it can¬ 
not but be injustice to wink at the re¬ 
bels that blew up with gunpowder the 
statue of William, Prince of Orange. 
Justice is repre.sented as even-handed; 
but in Ireland she must give largely to 
Popery, and charily to Protestantism. 
To use an Irish phrase, the reciprocity 
is all on one side. But justice must 
mean justice; and if justice to Ireland 
is O’Connell’s demand, by all means 
let the legislators of Britain concede it. 
Let us then fairly and honestly consider 
what would be justice. We have felt 
the pulse of Ireland, wc have studied 
her diagnosis, we have thoroughly ex¬ 
amined her idiosyncrasy,— we may 
then prescribe. Justice is the desidera¬ 
tum ; the only question is, Ilow and 
by what means is it to be attained ? 

Our first prescription must have re¬ 
gard to the “ Big Beggarman.” Here 
is a person scouring the provinces of 
his country, impressing the minds of a 
savage peasantry that tlie Saxons, who 
have again and again delivered them 
fronj absolute starvation, intend to de^ 
stroy them ; that the union, which has 


been their best blessing, is their great¬ 
est curse; that the tithes which belong 
to the Protestant church, and of which 
nine-tenths of them do not pay six¬ 
pence, are the cause of their poverty ; 
and that Ireland will never be happy 
till Protestants are banished from it. 
Here is a man who wrings from a starv¬ 
ing people 17,000f. per annum, in ad- 
ditioif to all the dues that are wrung 
from them by an avaricious priesthood, 
who, not content with this, sells the 
boroughs of Ireland to the highest bid¬ 
der, and calls the conduct of the ho¬ 
nourable, persecution, when they at¬ 
tempt to bring the atrocious hypocrisy 
to ihe ligiit of day. Here is the man 
who makes choice of the Sunday and 
the hour of mass for the time—his own 
child, disowned, unprotected, and pe¬ 
rishing through hunger, for his victim ; 
and, after he has patiently beheld the 
poor boy beaten and bruised by a bro¬ 
ther, inheriting a larger share of his fa¬ 
ther’s cruelty, illustrates his humanity 
by the Inquisition-like admonition, 
“ Don’t strike him any more, John.” 
If to invent falsehood, to goad on the 
midnight assassin, to extort money, to 
be enabled to misrepresent and to 
slander, to agitate to fill one’s pocket, 
to shout justice to Ireland to swell the 
“ rint,”—if this he justice to Ireland, 
may it speedily and totally perish. It 
is injustice that cries to Heaven for in¬ 
tervention, and to the parliament of 
Britain for instant and vigorous treat¬ 
ment. We do not more pointedly ap¬ 
ply our remarks. We mean only to 
prescribe that Daniel O’Connell be 
respectfully moved to the tread-mill, 
or to Botany Bay, to earn his livelihood 
in an honest manner, and to rid his 
country of a political pest—a Popish 
firebrand, and an avaricious agitator. 
When this “instalment” of justice is 
made to Ireland, a portion of the hectic 
flush will evanish ; much of the fever 
that preys on her vitals will subside; 
her pulse will be slower, and subse¬ 
quent exhibitions of suitable medi¬ 
cines rendered more palatable and 
easy ; and the watchword of O’Con¬ 
nell, ‘•‘Justice to Ireland!” be much 
more substantially realised than “ in 
his philosophy he ever dreamed of.” 

Our next step in our treatment must 
be the remodt Uing of the national 
schools oj'Ireland. A Whig govern¬ 
ment decided in its wisdom that it was 
partial,at least, to iirslil the principles of 
pure Christianity into the minds of the 
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rising population of Ireland, and that 
the laws of impartial government de¬ 
manded that the religion imparted 
should be Protestantism and Popery, 
in the ratio of the adherents of tire one 
to the adherents of the other. We do 
not now discuss the odd maxim of an 
odder age, that truth depends on majo¬ 
rities and minorities, either in religion 
0 ? in politics; we simply state*^the 
fact, that Popery has carried the day in 
the national scliools of Ireland, 'fhe 
extracts ofScripture which the children 
are allowed to read have, in the third 
chapter of Genesis, at the fifteenth* 
verse, the very rendering of the Douay 
bible, which, in the Popish catechisms 
of Ireland, and from the altars of her 
priests, is held fortli as vindicating the 
dignity and claiming the worship of the 
Virgin Mary : “ She shall bruise his 
head.” The teachers are in many 
places monks and nuns ; the schools 
are generally in chapels, or in chapel- 
yards, and almost universally under 
the control of the priests; altars are 
erected and mass is celebrated in hun¬ 
dreds; and of all it may be said, with¬ 
out libel, that they are hotbeds of 
Popery, and nurseries to Home. In 
an editorial note attached to an account 
of the national schools of Ireland, in a 
recent Number of the Lady's Magazine, 
there are these words ; “We have seen 
the depositions on oath of persons of 
unimpeachable character, who have vi¬ 
sited these schools, and ascertained these 
appalling facts.” That in the extracts 
sanctioned by the board in I reland are 
grievous mutilations of the sacred text, 
we are ready to prove. In many of the 
schoolrooms mass is celebrated in the 
presence of Protestant children ; in 
others the partisans of the “ tail” have 
met in the conclave to agitate, exaspe¬ 
rate, and plot. In Lord Lansdowne’s 
own school, patronised by his lordship, 
the copy on one of the boy’s copy¬ 
books was on one occasion as follows: 
“ God be with the poor fellows hanged 
at Maryborough”—these poor fellows 
having been hanged for felony ; the 
sentiment, therefore, partaking partly 
ofM'IIale’s purgatory and O’ConneU’s 
politics. If, then, these schools per¬ 
petuate among the Irish people the 
withering principles of Popery—igno¬ 
rance of God, hatred of the light, dis¬ 
loyalty to their king, and disaffection 
to the government; if they make nei¬ 
ther good subjects of the King Eter¬ 
nal nor the king of Britain, does it 


demand more than a common share of 
sagacity to perceive that, when they 
are cyt up root and branch, another 
“ instalment” of “ Justice to Ireland ’’ 
will be granted to her wretched and 
degraded population? 

Our next prescription for the ad¬ 
vancement of this consummation called 
for by O’Connell, and devoutly de¬ 
sired by all good men, is the withdrawal 
of the annual grant of the public money 
frbm the Popish 'college of Maynooth. 
This institution, we contend, is one of 
those fountains from which is poured 
the bitterest gall upon the parishes of 
Ifeland ; it« lies at the very root of 
some of Ireland’s worst calamities. 
W’e /leed not inform our readers that 
Maynooth is il Roman Catholic col¬ 
lege, endowed by the government of 
Britain, and maintained by Protestant 
money, for the education of the priests 
of the i’opish church in Ireland. The 
original intention of government in en¬ 
dowing w'ilh an annual grant this 
Popish institution was good. Il was 
intended, by providing an institution 
for the education of the priests of Ire¬ 
land, to render it unnecessary for them 
to go abroad, and thence import the 
anti-British and revolutionary feelings 
of much of the continent of Europe. 
But experience has proved that, instead 
of being a blessing, Maynooth has been 
a bane and a curse; instead of attach¬ 
ing the Romish hierarchy in Ireland to 
the institutions of the united empire, it 
ha.s been the means of extracting from 
the lowest ranks of a wretched popu¬ 
lace the future priests of the country, 
and of ingrafting on their indigenous 
vulgarity and ignorance a spirit of re¬ 
lentless antipathy to the English litera¬ 
ture, religion, and name. But, without 
entering on the effects produced on the 
priests, and through them on the popu¬ 
lace of Ireland, we may furnish our 
readers with a few specimens of the 
principles of morality taught in this 
school. We extract them from the 
Class Book of Theology, a book in¬ 
vested with the sanction of all the 
Romish bishops of Ireland, and re¬ 
commended to their priests as their 
guide and reference. 

In the second vol., chap, vii., p. 
232, the question i.s put, “ How great 
must be the quantity of the thing 
stolen, in order to constitute the theft a 
mortal sin ?” 

• “ Ans. The quantity cannot easily 
be determined, since nothing has been 
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decided on tiiis point, either in natural, 
divine, or human law. Some are of 
opinion that a quantity necessary for 
the maintenance of an individual for 
one day, in a manner suitable to his 
station in the world, is sufficient to 
make the theft a mortal sin. Others 
think that it requires a quantity which, 
every thing considered, inflicts a griev¬ 
ous injury on our neighbour, and de¬ 
prives him of something particularly 
useful; a loss, however, which, in re¬ 
spect of one, a rich man, for instance, 
is slight, in respect of a poor man may 
be considered heavy. Hence theolo¬ 
gians are accustomed to distinguirh 
men into four ranks. The first rank 
consists of the illustrious, who liae in 
splendour; ‘ the second, of those who 
live on their own estates, but not so 
splendidly — such as are moderately 
rich ; the third, of artificers, who sup¬ 
port themselves by their own labour 
and handicraft; the fourth, of the poor, 
who prov ide for themselves by begg i ng .* 
In order that the theft should be a 
mortal sin when committed on persons 
of the first rank, fifty or sixty pence 
are sufficient; with respect to persons 
of the second raidk, forty pence are suf¬ 
ficient ; with respect to persons of the 
third rank, if their trade be a very lu¬ 
crative one, twenty pence, and, if less 
lucrative, ten pence; with respect to 
persons of the fourth rank, pence, 
or even one penny, if they have nothing 
else to live on. We do not give the 
aforesaid rule to be relied on with cer¬ 
tainty ; but it is good, being something 
to guide confessors.’' 

VVe quote another sample of this 
guide to the priests and the confessors 
of Ireland. “ But if restitution (i. e. 
of stolen property) cannot be made 
specifically to each individual, either 
because those individuals are ignorant 
of the theft, or because the doing this 
is more difficult, or because there is a 
risk of disgrace, then the plundered 
properly ought to be restored through 
the PRIEST. 

May there not, in this theology, be 
some explanation of“ lOOOZ. absolutely 
for nomination ?" Are there not traces 
of tliese principles in the whole of the 
Ua})hael affair? The priest, the re¬ 
ceiver-general of stolen property, may 
have so adroitly managed the whole 
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matter, that Dan could, “ rehm in- 
tegris,” proclaim his hands clean. At 
all events, it is well known that the 
most atrocious Irish criminals, on the 
scaffold, are in the habit of protesting 
that they are perfectly innocent; and 
it was only lately that the Protestant 
clergy, judges, and magistrates, disco¬ 
vered that it was absolution received 
fron/ the priest that enabled them |o 
say so. Dan, no doubt, obtained ab¬ 
solution at a less sum than Raphael 
obtained his borough at; and, after this, 
be could safely call heaven and earth 
to witness that he was innocent. The 
biggest I’ogues have repeatedly done so 
iiinlreland, and why should not Dan ? 
To be sure, he is not yet on the scaffold 
—no thanks to his merits; but he was 
upon the verge of losing his “ rint,” 
and was upon the eve of losing his 
seat;t and in desperate circumstances 
desperate measures are necessary. 

But to return to our subject. These 
are the moral maxims taught in May- 
nooth ; and O’Connell demands, and 
we call for, “ Justice to Ireland.” 
Justice let there be; but an important 
“ instalment ” of it must be the burn¬ 
ing of the Maynooth class-book by the 
hands of the common hangman, the 
withdrawal of the annual grant of the 
public money for its support, and ba¬ 
nishment to the hulks for any presi¬ 
dent or priest thereof who shall preach 
or teach its morality. We cannot give 
any extracts from its pages, illustrative 
of the questions put to the matrons and 
daughters of I reland. We cannot spare 
room to give an extract from its perse¬ 
cuting dogmas, or from its sister-docu¬ 
ment, the bull, Unigenitus. We can 
only add, that if Mr. and Mrs. O’C. 
are catechised on these chapters (and 
that they are so is positively certain), 
we do not envy their delicacy; and we 
still less wonder that, in St. Stephen’s, 
Dan’s face is so much a stranger to a 
blush. If these priests go forth to sap 
the foundations of morality, and open 
the sluices of a general licentiousness 
among the people of Ireland — if they 
are imbued with hostility to the pre¬ 
scriptions of God and the institutions 
of enlightened men—if they are steeled 
with apathy to delicacy and chastity, 
through the principles they imbibe at 
their college — and if we are the 


* A question of casuistry : Is Dan ranked in the last class ? What says Dens? 

J Ihe incubus is off the breast oi^ Dublin; but oh, poor Kilkenny! we could 
weep for thee. 
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Tnunificent contributors of 10,000/. 
per annum for the support of this col¬ 
lege—and if justice to Ireland is the 
equitable demand of the Agitator,—let 
justice be done by leaving Maynooth 
to the mercy of wind and rain, and to 
that negative treatment which has so 
often and so successfully been admi¬ 
nistered to many a hapless victi^ in 
the Inquisition. 

We have taken the liberty of pre¬ 
scribing, in order to get justice for 
Ireland. We must, therefore, be per¬ 
mitted to advise his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment to send three or four first-rate* 
ships to the harbours of Dublin, Bel¬ 
fast, and Cork, to make arrangemewts 
to catch all the priests of Ireland, ship 
them, and, if the vessels do not founder, 
or blow up, from their containing so 
combustible materials, q uielly land them 
in some of his majesty’s colonies, or 
among the Esquimaux or the Hotten¬ 
tots, or some kindred savage tribe. 
That we may not be charged with se¬ 
verity in this part of our treatment, 
we will lay before our readers a few 
shreds and patches from the exhorta¬ 
tions and sermons of these reverend 
guides of the “ finest pisantry.’' We 
might extract from the papers of every 
day illustrations of the spirit, and views 
and wishes, of the Popish priests in 
Ireland ; but, that we may be charged 
with no partiality, that we may lose 
nothing by laying our quotations open 
to question, we will take our extracts 
from the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to investigate 
the existence and extent of intimidation 
in Ireland. Mr. Carter Hall, a gra¬ 
duate of the University of Dublin, and 
an Englishman, took down the address 
of Father Kehoe to his congregation, 
in the chapel of Leighlin Bridge, on 
Sunday, June 14, 1835. “ The Pro¬ 
testant clergy,” says the rev. father, 
“ are now very different from what 
they were: instead of bringing up their 
sons and daughters to be gentlemen 
and ladies, they must bring them up 
to be farmers and tradesmen, like 
yourselves, good people. If the Con¬ 
servatives gain this election, more blood 
will flow than there is water in the river 
Borrow." Mr. C. O’Connor, a Homan 
Catholic gentlemen, who was at mass 
in Dingle chapel, declares on oath that 
he heard the priest. Father John O’Sul¬ 
livan, utter these words : “ If any one 
vote for the Knight of Kerry, I will not 
prepare him for death, but let him die 


like a beast—nor will I baptise his 
children; and he deserves to be pelted 
with atones.” Mr. O’Connell, another 
parish priest, exhorted his people to go 
round on Sunday and canvass the free¬ 
holders. Mr. Maher, another priest, 
on coming out of the shop of an inde¬ 
pendent voter, called aloud to the as¬ 
sembled multitude, “ Mark this home ; 
the grass will soon grow at his door,’' 
We might bring forward much addi- 
tidnal evidence to prove, what is clear 
as noonday, that the priests are the 
great troublers of Ireland— the foci of* 
agitation and rebellion ; but the evi¬ 
dence has already been laid before the 
public at great length. We need not 
allude to their .burning the Word of 
God in the pdblic street?; we need 
not reiterate the feat of every day, 
their plundering the dying peasant of 
the Bible, his only lamp and comfort 
in his cabin; we need not adduce 
more evidence, for the public prints of 
every day furnish it faster than huma¬ 
nity can bear, that the priests are the 
leaders or secret prompters of every 
nefarious gang, the pledged absolvers 
of their ringleaders on the scaffold— 
in short, the diseased and festering 
elements of an already sufficiently 
exasperated and fevered people. Let 
these reverend fathers be removed, 
not to any savage tribe in Labrador, 
or in Africa or America, for this would 
be an undeserved infliction upon these 
tribes — nor to Botany Bay, for they 
would ply their trade and gather their 
dues among the convicts, and between 
confession and absolutions, venial sins 
and purgatory, make themselves rich, 
and the depraved doubly depraved ; 
but let them be carried away and 
unshipped (barring all accidents by sea) 
on the shores of some untenanted island, 
and left there to absolve and confess one 
another in the best way they can ; and 
as the reverend fathers have no families 
— at least, ostensibly — there will not 
only be no cruelty in this respect, but 
there will be a gradual extinction of 
this unmanageable race; and another, 
and the most important, “ instalment ” 
of justice to Ireland will thus be paid 
down. Ireland, then, in the oft-quoted 
lines to be seen in O'ConneU’s speeches, 
will be 

'* Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gim of the 
sea.” 

• Our next prescription for the* at¬ 
tainment of “ Justice to Ireland” is 
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repealor, as O’Connell, iiegantly 
phrases it, “ The repale.” “ What! 
Fhaser advocating repeal—th^ high 
conservative, Phaser ! the pulveriser of 
Voluntaryism, Radicalism, and Popery, 
standing up for repeal! Either Fraser 
is fit for tiie asylum, or we are dwell¬ 
ing at the antipodes.” Gently, reader! 
we advocate a thorough and a final re¬ 
peal ; but it is not that chimera which 
collects pence for O’Connell, and fur¬ 
nishes texts fur the priests,— the repeal 
of the union between England and Ire- 
• land. This would be a dismember¬ 
ment of the empire, a breaking up of 
its integrities; and the mooting of such 
a proposition ought to evoke a verdict, 
a^simiiltaueous verdlcMrom every,jury 
in liritain, 6f high treason, or insanity 
in him that entertains it—and from 
every judge a sentence of death, with¬ 
out benefit of clergy, or confinement in 
a stiait-jacket for life in a mad-house, 
according as the case may be. VN e 
stand for no such disloyal and merci¬ 
less measure. V\'e advocate a repeal 
of the union that subsists between the 
Roman Catholic Bible and the mur¬ 
derous notes that are appended to it— 
belw'een Doctor Daniel Murray and 
l^omitius Dens—between the Popisii 
priests and the people of Ireland. This 
would be a real and beneficial repeal. 
The dead body would be then dis joined 
from the living; Ireland vvould then 
have a chance of raising herself to the 
platform on which Britain stands; and 
inslead of requiring to be chastised and 
counselled, as a naughty and disobe¬ 
dient child, .she might seat herself as a 
sister and a companion. No geogra¬ 
phical repeal will do good — it must 
be a moral one ; and the sooner Lord 
Melbourne is pleased to use the knife 
for tliis purpose, the more likely he 
will be, not only to do a kindness to 
bis country, by precipitating his own 
fall from tlie premiership, but to Ire¬ 
land also, by dissociating her from the 
teeming founts of her misery. The 
Bible, for instance, bids us “ pray for 
our enemies, and bless them that per¬ 
secute and despitefully use us but 
the notes appended to Dr. Troy’s 
Bible, and to Macnamara's of 1816 
and 1817, are as follow:—“ When 
Rome puts heretics to death, their 
blood is not called the blood of saints 
no more than of thieves.” “ You are 
to be stoutHgainst heretics, remember- 
ingethe example of holy Elias, who m 
zeal killed 450 false prophets.” “ Pro¬ 


testant people are in damnable retnoU 
against the priests of God’s church.” 
Here, Mr. O’Connell, is room for re¬ 
peal ; ay, and a strong call on you to 
do your utmost to procure it. 

Dens, it is well known to every body, 
is the advocate of the extermination of 
all Protestants, the preacher of the bit¬ 
terest intolerance; and Dr. Murray, 
and “^bis right reverend and reverend 
coadjutors, the patrons and partisans 
of the monster—“ brethren all in arms, 
and rivals only in renown.” Here, 
also, is room for repeal. Either burn 
‘Dens, or help Dr. Murray from his 
connexion with him. At all iticon- 
VMiience, repeal this union : humanity 
bids you ; the Bible bids you; justice 
to Ireland demands it. 

The priests have fastened theirclulches 
on the wretched people of Ireland; the 
chains that bind them are made up of 
alternate links of superstition and ter¬ 
rorism. The poor man is fleeced when 
he is born, fleeced when he is baptised, 
fleeced when he is married, fleeced 
when he is sick, fleeced when he dies, 
and fleeced, if any property is left be¬ 
hind him, when he is in the grave; and 
thus the priests are rich, and the people 
are yioor. Can a person be at ease, 
with wasps stinging him to the quick 
on every side ? Can gi eeti things exist, 
with worse than the locusts of Egypt 
feeding upon them? Can Ireland get 
justice, with such unions cherished on 
lier surface ? .Tustice to Ireland, by 
all means; and, as an “instalment,” 
let the rejieal be pealed in every pa¬ 
rish, but let the objects between which 
the repeal is to be made be definitely 
and distinctly known, and we will join 
with O’Connell, and hasten forward 
the day when there will be “Justice 
to Ireland.” 

Our next prescription is thorough 
emancipation. The emancipation of 
1829 was a gross and mischievous 
blunder; it did the very reverse of 
what it ought to have done: it with¬ 
drew all restraints from Popery, when 
there ought to have been imposed a 
thousand additional ones: it brought 
the Agitator into England — into its 
eapitol, into its .senate, into its cabinet. 
It is not too late to move an amend¬ 
ment, at least in the fair-play pages of 
Fraser, if not in St. Stephen’s. Ire¬ 
land cannot have justice till an eman¬ 
cipation is given her throughout all her 
institutions. We must emancipate the 
cradle and the coffin — the infant that 
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sleeps in the one, and the ashes that 
repose in tlie other, from the exactions 
of an avaricious priesthood. We must 
emancipate the peasantry from the iron 
and impoverishing sway of the Agi¬ 
tator, and from the grinding exactions 
of the “rint.'’ We must emancipate 
the chapel-bells from being doomed to 
sound tiie tocsin that is followed by 
the unpunished murderer and the un¬ 
pitied martyr, and the altars of the 
Popish chapels from being the rostrums 
from which sedition and bloodshed 
are preached and pressed. A sceri^ 
like the following, wliich we extract 
from the Tipperary ConslUution, cries 
aloud for emancipation: — “A pridst 
named Ciiddihy, on presenting Mr, 
I5all to the electors of Clonmel, used 
the following words: ‘ Men of Clon¬ 
mel 1 we have brought you the best 
man, who will give you his best aid in 
exterminating, root and branch, that 
abominable and dreadful nuisance, the 
Church j also, the iniquitous and blood¬ 
stained system of tithes {tremendous 
cheering).' ” We cannot afford space 
for additional specimens of the slavery 
to which the altars of Ireland are 
doomed. We most also insist on 
municipal emancipation ; for, if the 
Wliigs get their own way. Popery will 


lord it over these, and the oppressed 
municipalities of Ireland will cry aloud 
for emancipation. We would, in short, 
emancipate the whole country from 
Papal darkness and from Antichristian 
slavery, and lift a degraded island into 
the light of pure and uridefiled Christ¬ 
ianity. Justice will be done to Ireland 
thus far: she will be rid, at least, of 
much injustice. By and by, we may 
lay before our rqjiders a few admirable 
recipes we have in store, the contents 
of which we have not yet unfolded. 
The treatment we have prescribed in 
this paper is depletion and powerfully 
c&tharlic mensures; we shall now be 
prepared with the exhibition o( salu- 
t:}iy‘restoratlvq! and tonifs. In the 
mean time, let every one who is not 
subject to nausea in reading the 
speeches of O’Connell, or liable to 
epilepsy in listening to him, and who 
musters nerve for the one penance or 
the other, keep beside him No. 78 of 
Fraspr, that he may understand what 
is really meant by the Agitator’s de¬ 
mand, “ Justice for Ireland and let 
every elector of Britain and Ireland 
furnish himself with the same able 
work, that he may be able to vote for 
those representatives who will give 
“ Justice to Ireland.” 
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THE A;NKnLAR ECLIPSE, 

May 15,1836. 

BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 

^Tts twilight at mid-noon — 

Earth’s myriads look on high : 

1'hou, Sun ! the passing Moon 
Obscures thge in the sky 1 

On—on — she voyages 
In that ethereal Deep, 

And Darkness by degrees 
Lhlls half the heaven asleep. 

C'f all thine^ample Orb 
A Crescent but remains; 

But Night may not resorb 

Tlie path where Glory reigns 1 

Thine hour hath not yet come 1 
Thou livest—shinest still, 

Despite the partial gloom. 

On vale, on stream, and hill. 

— And Science long ago 
Of this had prophesied ? 

Man 1 thou mayestyet foreknow — 

Not yet hath Wisdom died ! 

Say they, that Oracles 
Are mute, if not clean gone — 

When Science yet foretells. 

And Wisdom still speaks on? 

The Truths she uttered once 
To man she utters still — 

Heard ne’er by Knave or Dunce, 

Or heard against his will 1 

And Reason sways the Stars 
With sceptre ever right, 

And bursts Creation’s bars 

With plumage summed for flight. 

Away— above—below— 

She soars—she swoops 1 All things 
At her high bidding bow 
Benealii her waving wings. 

And in the human heart 
The Tablets of God’s Law 
Are graven, as a chart— 

And Conscience reads with awe; 

Not with the Lightning writ. 

Yet are the letters Spells, 

Passing the re&ch of wit— 

For they are Oracles! 
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Bacchanalia memorabilia. 

BY NIMROD.* 

No. III. 

DRINKING EXPERIENCES. 


As the general influence of wine, on 
what is called society, will be treated 
of hereafter, I shall, for the present, 
confine my remarks to my own indi¬ 
vidual case. The pleasure imparted 
by wine to me is great, but very short¬ 
lived : it appears to mount, as it were, 
to a crisis; after which it somewhat 
rapidly declines. In fact, it does not 
enliven me beyond a certain pitch. 
It then ceases its charms; doubtless, 
because my stomach, the centre of all 
sympathy, feels oppressed by it. I grow 
dull, my head aches, T am inclined for 
sleep, and wish for bed. But it does not 
rob me of self-possession, nor incline 
me to wrangle or quarrel. On the con¬ 
trary, it excites my love, not my hatred, 
and greatly expands my heart. I have 
granted many a favour, and promised 
many more, by the inspiration of the 
jolly god. I have shaken hands with, 
sworn eternal friendship for, many a 
man, and made love to many a woman, 
for whom, vulgarly speaking, 1 cared 
not a rush, in short, I have a hundred 
times made a fool of myself by talking, 
boasting—not lying, for I have ever 
held that low vice in abhorrence—and 
occasionally laid wagers, and matched 
horses, without a chance of winning. 
But, as I have already slated, I never 
was so overcome by wine as not. to 
know where I was, and what I said. 
In fact, it never had the power to make 
me forget that I was born a gentleman; 
and I am happy in the reflection, that 
I have travelled thus far through life 
without having been once called upon 
to make an apology for an insult given, 
either when drunk or sober; nor to 
demand but two, and those were the 
result of excess in wine. One was 
tendered to me on the first dawn of 
returning reason ; the other, 1 am sorry 
to say, at the pistol’s mouth. But the 


events I am alluding to occurred many 
years back, when, as a well known 
sporting old earl of the last century 
said of himself the devil was very 
stloug in me.* 

Yet I would not answer for myself 
under tlie influence of a large dose of 
ardent spirits. VViih the exception of 
the feat at Cheltenham with the bowl 
of punch, already described, I never 
was<Irunk, from drinking spirifs, moie 
than twice, which was witn very strong 
brandy and water. Now he that praises 
drunkenness is a sot convicted on his 
own evidence; but were I to drink for 
what is called drinking sake—that is, 
to acquire an artificial state of plea¬ 
surable excitement—brandy should be 
the liquor I would fly to to secure it. 
The “ divine luxuries of opium” I 
never yet tasted; but the powers of 
wine upon me are, comparatively with 
brandy, truly insignificant. At the 
period I am alluding to, it not only 
appeared to afford me a sure panacea 
for all evils, past, present, and to come, 
but to open unlimited prospects of fu¬ 
ture bliss. [ felt as if 1 were possessed 
of more than human powers, and that 
there was nothing I willed I could not 
do. In short, it eventually made me 
mad ; and, on each occasion, I nearly 
lost my life, together with my senses. 
On the one, I attempted to go to sea, 
by moonlight, in a small open boat, 
without either rudder or sail, and in the 
current of a strong tide running out 
of a Welsh bay ; on the other, although 
more than two hundred miles distant 
from it, I got upon a coach-box to go to 
London, in my evening dress; and did 
“ go,” till I tumbled off it into the road. 
To the latter excursion I was no doubt 
indebted to my early propensity to 
driving coaches; but having at no time 
of my life had a fancy for the sea, I 


• All the world knows, that the old sporting peer 1 allude to was a very gay man in 
his younger days, and that liis worldly propensities did not forsake him in his old ones. 
Being lute in life in the society of a certain dignitary of the church, whom be had 
not met since they were brother collegians at Oxford, he commenced reminding him 
of some of the frolics in whidh they had both been engaged at that juvenile period. 
The biahop—for such be was—wished to forget them; but the earl was determined 
to refresh his memory. ** Too true, i fear/’ said die bishop ; “ and all I can any 
in excuse is, the devil was strong in us in thbse days.” “ He waa,” asid the elrl; 

•• and / wwfc he wat as strmg in me neu’,” 

VOL. xiu. SO. LXXVIII. ^ 3 c • \ 
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owed my intended aquatic trip to a 
member of the yacht club, who was 
my partner in the debauch. Death, 
says Johnson, is more than usually 
unwelcome to a rich man ; and as my 
friend is possessed of ten thousand 
a-year, he was by no means a fit 
subject to be mangled by Welsh crabs. 
Had we, however, accomplished our 
purpose in unmooring the boat, we 
should never have been heard of in 
this world any more. The day would 
have come upon us both “ unawares.” 

To return to wine. Tlie effect of 
wine is generally supposed to invi¬ 
gorate the understanding, and to sti¬ 
mulate the mental powers — of poets, 
erpecially. ^Thus Horace asks Ba&'jhus ' 
whither he is about to transport him? 
But, by the words “ tui plenum,'^ I 
think be must have meant full, not of 
his wine, but of his divinity, without 
the aid of which he felt himself unequal 
to pen a panegyric upon Octavius. 
Now, were 1 to say that it is in the 
power of wine to sink me below 
mortality — in other words, to make 
a brute of me — 1 should certainly go 
beyond my tether; but I can safely 
assert that, if I were a poet, so far 
from realising Horace’s expectations 
of it, it would lead me down, not up, 
the hill. In fact, when under its imme¬ 
diate influence—1 do not mean drunk, 
but “ pretty considerably sprung,” as 
the term is — 1 can scarcely indite a 
common letter. It appears to stultify 
my ordinary capacities. I must, how¬ 
ever, admit that, on the first waking 
after a plentiful allowance of good wine, 
some bright thoughts have come across 
my mind, and, when not lost by an in¬ 
tervening nap, have been found worthy 
of being noted down, and now and 
then made serviceable. It would in¬ 
deed be an act of ingratitude to the 
jolly god, were I to omit the fact, 
that 1 once did rise from my bed, 
at four o’clock in the morning, after 
having sacrificed largely the over¬ 
night, and wrote the best thing 1 ever 
did write; at least, so said a certain 
learned sergeant, who now wears a silk 
gown, and who told me he would have 
given five hundred pounds to have been 
the author of it. But it never saw the 
light. It was a satire; and “ Nulla 
venenata litera mixta joco est,^' has 
ever been, and shall ever continue 
tiO be, my motto. I wish not to dip 
toy pen in gall. 

Allow me an anecdote in paren¬ 


theses, which applies well here. I was 
once spending a few days with a friend, 
in a retired part of England, when I was 
suddenly called upon to write an article 
for which the press waited. Pen and 
ink being provided for me in a snug 
little boudoir, I was progressing as fast 
as my subject would allow me. After 
a very limited time, however, I began 
to be interrupted by a peep in at the 
door, accompanied by the question, 
“Have you done?”—then it was, 
“ Have you not done ?”—then, “ Have 
you not done yef ?”—and at length it 
was, “ What a d—d slow fellow you 
are with your pen ; I am sure I could 
have written what you have had to 
write in half this time.” Well, all this 
was amusing, though not very edifying; 
but it ended in my making mine host 
believe he could do what he boasted of, 
and in my obtaining from him a pro¬ 
mise that he would write an article for 
the forthcoming number of the old 
Sporting Magazine. 

The following day, being a hunting 
day, we retired to lest at a seasonable 
hour ; but in the course of the night I 
heard my friend proceed from bis bed¬ 
room, down stairs. “ Were you unwell 
in the night?” was the natural question 
I put to him at the breakfast-lable. 
“ Oh, no,” he replied : “ To tell you 
the truth, a bright thought came across 
me when I awoke, and I resolved to 
secure it by committing it to paper at 
once. During the few moments, how¬ 
ever, it took me to find a sheet for the 
purpose, it took its flight, and rw,ver 
agftin returned." It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to add that I heard no more of 
my host’s literary pretensions ; but, as 
.Sisop implies in his admirable fable of 
the homely daughter and the handsome 
son, there is nothing like now and then 
looking at one’s self in a mirror. , 

But who or what is this said Bacchus 
— this powerful inspirer of our intel¬ 
lectual powers—whose very name itself 
has somewhat of an analogical signifi¬ 
cation ? It would take a brighter genius 
than mine to answer the question; but 
some say Moses, others Nimrod, others 
God himself. Surely not I “Yes,” says 
Seneca, “ because he is the universal 
life that animates nature.” Neither 
does this ultra-stoical philosopher stand 
alone in the wantonness of his imagina¬ 
tion, if such it were. Horace, in bis 
ode to him, likewise invests him with 
universal power over earth, sea, hea¬ 
ven, and hell. Virgil represents him 
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as the author of plenty ; and Ovid in¬ 
vokes even a look from him as a bless¬ 
ing, and sacrificed to him annually in 
the month of March. With both Greek 
and Roman poets, indeed, Uie crown 
of ivy was more in favour than the 
wreath of laurel. Yet how variously 
are the attributes of t])is (ideal) per¬ 
sonage handed down to us 1 Thete is 
generally something naughty attached 
to his character; and the description 
of his orgies are by far the most vo¬ 
luptuous of ancient poetry. Look 
into one page of his history, and we» 
find him a drunken sot, a bloated 
imbecile : turn over another leaf, and 
he appears a fine-looking youth, *a 
brave soldier, not a drunktird, and 
the sole inventor of the chief means 
of human existence. But the truth is, 
no real Bacduis has ever existed. He 
was oidy, as Horace means to signify, 
a mask, or figure of some concealed 
truth,— perhaps the improvement of the 
earth by tillage, or the culture of the 
vine plant, which he is fabulously said 
to have introduced into the world. 

To return to myself—which, as I 
have undertaken to treat this subject 
illustratively, I am now and then com¬ 
pelled to do. I have found wine, 
taken to excess for only a few days, 
to depress the mind more than the 
body ; that is to say, when, as a friend 
of mine expresses himself, “ the ani¬ 
mus is flown and I once heard this 
natural effect of over-mental excite¬ 
ment admirably illustrated by a very 
illiterate road-coachman of the old 
school. “ Was Jem drunk when he 
upset his coach the other night?” was 
a question I put to one of this frater¬ 
nity some years back, when drinking 
to excess with them was the order of 
both day and night. “ Why, sir,” 
he replied, “ he warn’t drunk, nor he 
warn^ sober; the liquor was a-dj/ing 
in Mm, and he was stupid." Now, this 
strongly resembles my own case. Had 
I to write for a prize, and that prize 
were immortality, I would not depend 
much upon the assistance of Bacchus. 
I would rather rely on my own natural 
powers, gently stimulated by wine when 
they flagged. 

In ail ages of the world, however, 
clever men, and poets especially, 
have been more or less addicted to 
drinking to excess. The austere Cato, 
the voluptuous Csesar, were each given 
to what Seneca calls the intmperantia 
bibendi — notwithstanding which, ac¬ 


cording to Seneca, the wisdom of the 
former received no blemish from this 
cause? His daughter, indeed, admitted 
that it softened the rigour of her father’s 
virtues. Titus, the delight of human 
kind,sat late after his dinner: hisbrother, 
Domitian, the tyrant and fly-tormentor, 
never later than the setting sun. The 
influence of wine upon poets has long 
since been proverbial. Poetry, in fact, 
has been called Uie wine of the mind ; 
and wine, like love, makes poets. The 
old Greeks drank and sang ; and Ana¬ 
creon would not have been Anacreon, 
but for the inspiring juice of the grape, 
as'he himself tells us in his celebrated 
hymn to the full-blowriTose— • 

• . • ■ • 

“ Crown me, an3 instant, god of wine, 
Strains from my lyre shall reach thy 
shrine.” 

Indeed, the first prize contended for 
by poets was a cask of wine ; and the 
Bacchic hymn was called “The Hymn 
of the Cask.” Horace, in fact, pro¬ 
nounces a water-drinking poet to be 
little worth— even the springs of Cas- 
talia will not avail; but after his bottle 
of Falernian, he boldly asserts, in his 
ode to Bacchus, in which he wishes to 
soap Caesar, that no daring was then 
too great for his muse. 

Both Homer and Horace must have 
liked wine, and experienced on occ.'i- 
sions its good effects, or they would 
not have been the authors of such 
glowing panegyrics upon it. It is true' 
the latter is moral in the midst of his 
gaiety, uniting the wisdom of the phi¬ 
losopher with the playfulness of the 
poet ; still, and notwithstanding he 
preaches up moderation in desires, as 
the chief source of human happiness, 
he must have been secretly attached to 
the Epicurean school, in our accepta¬ 
tion of that term. We may, I tlhnk, 
glean this from various passages of his 
several works, and especially from the 
compliment he pays Tibullus on tlie 
knowledge he displays of the savovr 
vivre (“ artemque fruendi ") at his own 
house and table. Again, alUiough in 
his ode to Apollo he wishes us to be¬ 
lieve he did not like it, the one to his 
Cask is an incentive to drinking. In 
another to Telephus, he himself gets 
“ as drunk as a lordand had a 
pretty good housing match on his 
escape frbm the tree, as well as at 
hi^party on Ctesar’s birth-day. Thfn 
how does he promise to welcome 
Macsenas when he came to syp with 
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hita ? To take a hundred bumpers with 
Aiiii for friendship sake ! Neither is 
this all. Notwithstanding his tilling 
his friend and patron that his wine 
was not such as he ought to drinJc, 
it is evident he did not ** think small 
beer of it ” himself. He notes its age, 
seals the casks with his own hands, 
and taps a fresh one on any very 
memorable occasion. In short, but 
for a bodily infirmity-io which he was 
subject, there is little doubt but he 
would have been one of the jolly dogs 
of his own day. At all events, as has 
been elegantly said of him, “he tuned 
his harp to pleasure, and to the easy 
temper, of his <Jwn soul.” 

How happens it, itfmay be a^ked, 
that not a single Grecian has ascended 
Parnassus for so many ages back, and 
that the vocal hills of Arcadia no longer 
resound to the Doric reed ? There are, 
we know, several reasons given for this, 
such as a despotic government, altera¬ 
tion in the language, &c. &c.; but the 
most powerful cause of the literary de¬ 
generacy of this once justly celebrated 
people is, doubtless, in the substitu¬ 
tion of the enervating luxuries of coffee, 
tobacco, and opium, for the invigorating 
powers of good wine. It was not so in 
Anacreon's days. 

Let us now turn to the eminently 
gifted men of our own times—at least, 
of my time; although, perhaps, it would 
be belter first to look still further back. 
Sir Richard Steele spent half his time 
in a tavern. In fact, he may be said 
to have measured time by the bottle ; 
as on being sent for by his wife, he 
returned fot answer that “ he woiald 
be with her in half a bottle.” Hie 
like may be said of that great genius. 
Savage; and Addison was as dull as an 
alderman till he was three parts drunk. 
Neither would he stop at that point. 
It is on record of him that he once 
drank till he vomited in the company 
of Voltaire ; which called forth the 
cutting remark, that tlie only good 
thing that came out of his mouth, in 
his (Voltaire’s) presence, was the wine 
that had gone into it. It is also re¬ 
corded of Pitt, but I cannot vouch for 
the truth of it, that two bottles of port 
wine per diem was his usual allowance, 
and that it was to poiens Bacchus he 
was indebted for the almost super- 
faiiman labour be went through during 
bu short, but actively employed life. 
H»s friend and colleague, Harry Dundas 
(afterwards Lord Melville), a clever man 


also in his way, went the pace with him 
over the mahogany; and the joke about 
the Speaker in his chair, after they had 
dined together, cannot be forgotten. 
Pitt could see no Speaker; but his 
friend, like Horace with the candle, 
saw two. Sheridan, latterly, without 
wine, was a driveller. He sacrificed to 
it talents such as no man 1 ever heard 
or read of possessed, for no subject 
appeared to be beyond his reach. I 
knew him when I was a boy, and 
thought him then someiliing more than 
human. The learned Person would 
get drunk in a pothouse—so would 
Robert Burns, the poet; and Byron 
drank brandy and water by bucketsful. 
Fox was a thirsty soul, and drank far 
too much wine for either a politician 
or a play-man ; yet, like Nestor over 
the bowl, he was always great. But a 
contemporary of his, likewise a great 
play-man and a clever fellow, out- 
heroded Herod. He estimated his 
losses in hogsheads of claret; and it 
was humorously said of John Taylor 
— for such was his name—that, after 
a certain hour of the night, “ he could 
not be removed without a permit, as he 
had more than a dozen of claret on 
board.” Two of the finest actors that 
ever graced the British stage could 
scarcely be kept sober enough to per¬ 
form their parts : but enough of this. 
Wine taken in excess is the bane of 
talent. Like fire upon incense, it may 
cause rich fumes to escape; but the 
dregs and refuse, when the sacrifice is 
ended, are little worth. By a long 
continuance, indeed, in any vicious 
indulgence, the mind, like the body, 
is reduced to a state of atrophy; and 
knowledge, like food, passes through 
it without adding to its strength. But 
repeated vinous intoxication soonest 
unfits a man for either mental or bodily 
exertion. F.qually with the effect of 
violent love, so powerfully set forth 
by the poet Lucretius, it creates an 
indolence and listlessness which damps 
all noble pursuits, as well as a neglect 
of all useful affairs — 

“ Labitur interen res et vadiraouin fiunt; 
Lauguent officia, atque sgrotat fama 
vacillans.” 

But are there not reasons for drink¬ 
ing? Yes; and for roasting eggs. 
When nature imposed upon us pains, 
says one, who may have found comfort 
in his bottle, she also provided for our 
pleasures; and although the passion 
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for it is not born with us, a rational 
use of wine is one of them. Ages 
have ratified the custom, cries another, 
and good excuses for it may be derived 
from classic antiquity. Among the 
ancient Greeks, as well as among the 
ancient Romans, nothing good could 
be done—even the gods could not be 
honoured, much less appeased—with¬ 
out a good jollification. Tl)e more 
gods, the more feasting; and as the 
number increased, so did the guzzling; 
to which the frugality of antiquity was 
obliged to give way. And is it not 
much the case at the present period it? 
Great Britain ? Can any thing be done 
by these demi-gods, or rather demi- 
devils,whoare going about the country, 
unsettling the minds of the working- 
people, and causing them to waste their 
time on what they know nothing 
about, without eating and drinking, 
and often to great excess i The orgia of 
Bacchus, libidinous as they are known 
to have been, are also not without their 
apologists,—Aristophanes and Euri¬ 
pides both testifying to the purity of 
intention in the original founders of 
thern. No convicted scoundrel, says 
the former, could be admitted to these 
festivals. The latter makes the chorus 
of his Bacchee declare, that they neither 
by day nor by night led to any thing 
that was not venerable. Credat Judaus ! 
But when 1 hear of one of these pro¬ 
pitiatory dinners in my own country, 
1 cannot help thinking that all that is 
venerable would be the sacrifice offered 
up at them, if it were not for a resisting 
power elsewhere. But this is only my 
opinion ; and as partiality to opinions 
very often misleads the understanding, 
I may be wrong. 

There are countries—half civilised 
ones, of course—in which intoxication 
is esteemed the greatest of all human 

g leasures; and our justly famed Lord 
>acon, whom I have already quoted, 
thought it only second to love. Much 
of the folly of drunkenness, however, 
in the middle and upper orders of 
society, proceeds from a laudable de¬ 
sire to exercise in the extreme the rites 
of hospitality. To the “ honest pride 
of hospitality,” as Byron calls it, many 
a man, who hates drinking, has given 
many a slice of his perhaps already 
shaken constitution. And here is 
really something like an excuse. In¬ 
dependently of the making welcome 


our friends, and seeing ourselves sur* 
rounded by them under our own rool^ 
being one of the first among the ordi¬ 
nary comfuris of life, hospitality has 
ever been considered a primary social 
duty. Homer inculcates it most strong¬ 
ly in the history of Ulysses; indeed, 
wherever an opportunity enables him 
to do so. In fact, he confines it not 
merely to friends, but says stratigers 
should be received as gifts from 
he'aven — 

- — £ki»t U9n 

which, however suitable to the kind¬ 
ness and simplicity of l^is times, would 
not i)y any means do in theseT Aqd 
yet a sacred hiStorian has gone a point 
beyond him, in his remarkable notice 
of this virtue in the story of Lot, who 
would rather have sacrificed his own 
daughters to the fiagitions demands of 
his fellow-citizens, than give up the 
supposed travellers whom he had in¬ 
vited to KSi under the shadow of his roof. 
But the best definition of real hospitality 
is given by Cicero, who, philosopher 
as he was, admits that there is nothing 
that contributes more effectually to the 
happiness of human life than the inter¬ 
change ofsociety amongst valued friends 
— distinguishing, as he does, from the 
sensual gratification of the palate, the 
pleasing relaxation of the mind, which 
he says is best produced by the free¬ 
dom of social converse, always most 
agreeable at the hour of meals. Neither 
does he appear to be an enemy to a 
cheerful glass; and we must admire 
the definition he gives of what we 
call drinking parties. “ The Greeks,”* 
says he, “ call them by a word which 
signifies compotations, whereas we 
more emphatically denominate them 
convivial meetings; intimating thereby, 
that it is in a communication of this 
nature that life is most truly enjoyed.” 
Tliat Cicero, however, was temperate, 
may be concluded by the fact of his 
having written his celebrated Philippics 
when past his sixtieth year, in which 
his powers of reasoning are more vi¬ 
gorous, and his language more touching, 
than in any of his former and younger 
orations. In short, he used wine in 
moderation; and it is then that it an¬ 
swers the ends of Providence. It then 
exhilarates and strengthens tlie mind, 
as well as the body, and, like the bloom 


* D« Sen. 13. 
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on the female cheek, beautifies it, and 
shews health. 

There are said to be three modes of 
bearing the ills and misfortunes of life, 
—- namely, iiidiflerence, philosophy, 
and religion ; and many add the 
bottle. But the effect of wine on grief 
is of a very doubtful nature. It may 
deaden the pang for a while, but it will 
return on the morrow with redoubled 
force, and with the pgwers of the suf¬ 
ferer less equal to contend with it. 
Nevertheless, the maxim* of Anacreon, 
that “ when Bacchus enters our cares 
sleep," is in part true; and a temporary 
oblivion of care and disappointments 
is generally produced by an agreeable 
jtirty and good cheer< And thus is 
Shakespeare justified in calling wine 
the merry cheerer of the human heart, 
as well as others, who have asserted 
that it not only creates pleasure, but 
mitigates pain. For the latter pur¬ 
pose, indeed, it was formerly given to 
condemned malefactors, previously to 
their suffering; and was offered to, 
although rejected by, our Saviour on 
the cross. “ Give strong drink to him 
who is ready to perish," says the sub¬ 
lime author of the book of Proverbs, 
“ and wine unto them that be of heavy 
hearts. Let him drink, and forget his 
poverty, and remember his misery no 
more." 

If a tranquil mind and freedom from 
pain make up the sum of a happy life, 
how great is the value of this cordial 
drop, and how thankful should we be 
for the proffered boon ! Likewise, 
how exactly both sacred and profane 
writers agree in the essential qualities 
of the pure juice of the grape, and es¬ 
pecially in the relief of wretchedness 
and wo. “ See the blind beggar dance, 
the cripple sing,” * is no exaggeration 
of its powerful aid in les.sening the 
anguish arising from past misfortunes, 
or present ills; but in the following 
translation f of a fragment of Bacchy- 
lides, we see what rays of brightness it 
can throw over our future prospects in 
life:— 

“ Thirsty comrade ! would’st thou know 
All the raptures that do flow 
From those sweet compulsive rules 
Of our ancient drinking schools 1 


First, the precious draught shall raise 
Amorous Noughts in giddy maze, 
Mingling Bacchus’s present treasure 
\V ith the hopes of higher pleasure. 

Next, shall chase through empty air 
All th’ intolerant host of care; 

Give thee conquest, riches, power; 

Bid thee scale the guarded tower; 

Bid thee reign o’er land and sea 
Witlfc unquestioned sov’reignty. 

Thou thy palace shall bobold. 

Bright with ivory and gold; 

While each ship that ploughs the main. 
Filled with Egypt’s choicest grain, 

Shall unload her ponderous store, 
Thirsty comrade, at thy door.” 

^Guided by my own experience, how¬ 
ever, of the various effects of wine on 
the mind, I cannot go quite the length 
of some of its panegyrists. So far, in¬ 
deed, from thinking with Ovid that it 
takes, even the wrinkles out of the face, 
1 am more inclined to believe that it 
adds to their number, by the excite¬ 
ment it creates; and although the fes¬ 
tive pleasures of the table, in addition 
to the society of friends, may cheer the 
luiart, and even irradiate gloom, the 
talisman is not there by which the 
cause may be reached, and the pain 
destroyed, beyond the hour. 

“ Though gay companions o’er the bowl 

Dispel viwhile the sense of ill; 

'fhough pleasure flre.s the madd’ning 
soul. 

The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 

No — although I fear I am about to 
speak without experience now—it is 
my opinion, that neither the resources 
of the philosopher, nor the consolations 
of religion, nor conscious worth, uniic- 
companied by native fortitude and 
energy of mind, are of much avail 
against real grief. Why they should 
not be, is no business of mine to in¬ 
quire; nor would it be becoming me 
to question the designs of Providence. 
But this much I may affirm without 
fear of offence,—Human life is pru¬ 
dently chequered with good and evil; 
and the most likely way to enjoy it, is 
to make the best of the one whilst the 
other is away. 

The powerful influence of wine on 
society may be estimated by the fol¬ 
lowing expression of Dr. Johnson, in 


* " Tunc veniunt risus, tunc poaper rarnna sumit,'’ —Ovii). 

“ Tu spem reducis mentibus anxiis, 

VIresque; et addis c(^nua’pauperi" —Hon. 

t By Mr, Merivale, junior. 
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the Rambler :—“ Id U»e bottle,” says 
he, discontent seeks for comfort, 
cowardice for oourage, and bashfulness 
for confidence.” Nothing is more true 
than this; although it sometimes hap¬ 
pens that the first is looked for in vain, 
the second proves false, and the latter 
exceeds its bounds. The union of 
sensual and intellectual enjoyment, 
however, is requisite to complete the 
happiness of“ the double animal”— 
the perfect man; and as all mankind 
are not philosophers, much less ab¬ 
stract ones, after-dinner conversatiqii 
would generally be flat without the 
genial influence of good wine. Its “ 
effect on the temperament of sensibi¬ 
lity has ever been acknowledged ; and, 
in what may be termed a “ jovial 
party,” tlie sympathies which connect 
man with man are highly excited, and 
brought into action, and very frequently 
for the best of purposes : but even tlie 
“ cheerful glass” not only heightens 
conversation, and inspires mirth, but 
often brings to light talent which might 
otherwise lie concealed for want of 
confidence to display it. T was never 
a friend to obstreperous jollity, yet I 
would answer for it, could it be proved, 
that Cato in his cups was a pleasanter 
companion than Zeno with his belly 
full of cold water; neither would I 
have given thanks to have been invited 
to the feast of Iccus. In short, I have 
ever been of opinion that there is a 
season for every thing—a time of ab¬ 
stinence, and a time of grateful joy. 

Neither is this increase of bon esprit 
from the effect of drink confined to 
the upper walks of life. How often 
are we made to laugh at the sayings 
and doings of a tipsy fellow we meet 
on our way, who, when quite sober, 
might not appear to possess three 
ideas upon any one subject ? Who 
has not experienced the danger of 
joking with, or upbraiding, a drunken 
man? Where can we find a better 
specimen of the tit-for-tat — the tu 
quoque system of rebuke, or raillery— 
than that recorded of the meeting be¬ 
tween the very thin Englishman and 
the very well-drunken Irish labourer ? 
“ My good man,” said the former, 
“ you appear as tliough you have drunk 
toomuch.” “ Faith,then,your honour,” 
replied the latter, “ 1 believe 1 have; 
and your honour looks as though you 
have eat too little.” 

It is true there are some dull minds 
which fancy never taught to soar, and 


are Consequently content with mere 
animal gratification from guzzling wine; 
butdhere are others on whom the frolic 
spirit of the bowl operates most bene¬ 
ficially. On the shy man, for example, 
who has been jocosely associated with 
the torpid snail, which is said never to 
open and shew itself until it is wet; 
on the very silent man, such a one as 
Horace calls “egregii mortalem altique 
silenti;'’ and |ilso on the very witty 
roan, whose wit appears sharpened by 
a bottle of’good wine. Indeed, the 
wit of the wittiest man, and the most 
agreeable companion I ever sat down 
\vith, appeared to rise in brilliancy 
with every glass he deank; atj|d when, 
to «se an ‘expression his own,•he 
felt himself “ vinously inclined,”—that 
is to say, when he had what Cicero 
calls the Juror vinolentus” upon him, 
there were no hounds to his humor¬ 
ous sallies. 

Upon old men, again, wine is gene¬ 
rally well bestowed. 

“-Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to 
have," 

exclaims the bold King Richard ; and, 
for my own part, I confess, I rather 
like to see an old gentleman (mark 
the distinction 1) a little sprung” by 
wine. Wine is well bestowed on him 
at this period of life; it makes his 
years sit light upon him—so light, in¬ 
deed, that they scarcely seem to be a 
burden—and his nature, like his liquor, 
appears to be mellowed by time. Old 
age is then divested of its ailments ; it 
no longer resembles the long, darksome 
hospital that Juvenal represents it to 
be : and I once heard a fine old sports¬ 
man, and a very worthy man, declare, 
after a bottle of good port, that he 
would not exchange the present—his 
eightieth year—for the gayest he had 
ever spent. He compared himself— 
as, indeed, a celebrated Greek poet 
had done before him—to the victorious 
horse, whose course was run ; although 
1 doubt whether he could have said 
what the other in his 107ih year liad 
said,— that he had had as yet no cause 
wherewith to accuse old age. 

On the influence of wine upon wo¬ 
men a great deal might be said, and 
that “ pro” as well as “ con.” It was 
never my lot to be associated with a 
dfunken woman; I would as soon* be 
associated with the “ old gentleman” 
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at once ; atill, I should hot like a 
water-drinking wife, fearing there would 
be too much of the icicle in her cotfstr- 
tution to suit my taste. In fact, I con¬ 
sider a moderate allowance of wine as 
much, if not more, a woman’s due 
than it is a man’s, if she can afford to 
drink it; and, moreover, I doubt not 
but that many an English woman, 
who has dropped into an early grave, 
might have had her liferpreserved by % 
moderate allowance of good wine. And 
why should it not be so?’ Physically 
speaking, she has greater drains upon 
her constitution than we of-the ruder 
sex have; and, morally speaking, she' 
stands gqually—*>oftentimes more—^-in 
netd of the healing balm;. ‘ ‘ 

Luckily, however, for the credit of 
the human race—although Cleopatra 
hunted and drank with Antony—there 
has been, in all ages of the world, a 
sense of shame attached to the vice of 
drunkenness in women, having any 
pretensions to character, as something 
contrary to their more rehned nature. 
By the ancient Roman laws it was 
punisliable even to death ; but, in 
proof of the discredit in which it was 
held, we find tliat even the abandoned 
women who celebrated the Baccha¬ 
nalia were ashamed to do so, except 
under the disguise of masks. Preju¬ 
dice, indeed, is so strong in the present 
age against a drunken woman, that 
the very sight of one is abhorrent to 
us; and we cannot be surprised that 
the Lacedemonians should now and 
then have presented it to their children, 
to create an early aversion to so de¬ 
grading and unwomanlike a passion — 
a passion said to open the flood-gates 
for all others,—it being, perhaps un¬ 
charitably, affirmed that the woman 
who drinks will do any thing that she 
is asked to do. This being admitted, 
we cannot but applaud the severe 
strictures we have been accustomed to 
find issue from the public press, aimed 
at certain English females, and those 
in the upper walks of life, notoriously 
given to tippling. 

To the credit of the present age, 
drunkenness in women is not a com¬ 
mon failing; but when they once yield 
to the insinuating vice, they have, it is 
stud, less moderation in the indulgence 
of it than men have. That such was 
the case ages back, and in other coun¬ 
tries, may be gleaned from a passage 
in the works of a noted comic play- 
r writer, t^ntemporary with Pliito and 


Aristophanes, which has been thus ac¬ 
curately rendered into English 

*' Remark how wisely ancient art pro¬ 
vides 

The broad.brimmed cup, with flat ex¬ 
panded sides; 

A cup contrived for man's discreeter use, 
And sober potions of the generous juice. 
But wofflian's more ambitious, thirsty soul 
Soon long'd to revel in the plenteous 
bowl; 

Deep and capacious as the swelling hold 
Of some stout bark, she shaped the hol¬ 
low mould; 

Then, turning out a vessel like a tan, 
Simpering, exclaimed— Observe, I drink 
but one," 

Then, the excuses women make for 
tippling are for the most part highly 
amusing, and were made the subject 
of a string of caricatures some twenty 
years back. And yet that offered by 
the old woman, in one of them, for 
drinking rum, namely, that there was 
“ an oilyness in rum which was pecu¬ 
liarly suitable to her stomach,” was not 
more in carkaturd than one I myself 
heard offered by a tippling lady at her 
own table. Knowing her failing, I was 
one of a party of young dragoon officers, 
who, bent upon mischief, were resolved 
on ascertaining how much wine she 
would drink during dinner—in other 
words, on sowing our hostess up that 
night. We had all taken one round 
with her ladyship, and were progress¬ 
ing in a second, when she begged to 
decline; but, on second thoughts, she 
thus corrected herself: “ I beg your 

pardon, Captain-; as there was 

no mustard in the soup (she meant 
pepper), I will take a little more wine 
with ym." We succeeded effectually 
in our mischievous undertaking. 

It will be*recollected that the face¬ 
tious Horace, in his ode to the beauti¬ 
ful Neobule, laments that young ladies 
are denied partaking of the cheerful 
glass; and again, in one of his epistles, 
he assures us he always partook of a 
few bumpers himself, previously to his 
going into the society of ladies—as¬ 
signing two reasons for so doing : 
first, he thought it imparted a charm 
to his conversation, emboldening him, 
perhaps, to whisper soft things in their 
ears, which at other times his timidity 
forbade his doing; and, secondly, he 
considered it improved his personal 
appearance, making him appear roudi 
younger than he was. A moral, how¬ 
ever, [may be drawn froia thik. That 
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wine inspires the tongue there cannot 
be a doubt; but women should receive 
with cantion what men say to them 
when under its immediate influence. 
Not only is the sensual creature very 
apt to at that time uppermost, but 
the stimulus of wine, as was the poet’s 
case, gives courage to‘ men to say 
things which they would not say in 
cooler moments—in addition to*the 
fact, that the charms of women are 
then considerably magnified to their 
eyes. Thus, when Horace invites 
Bacchus and Venus to his evening’s 
entertainment, he also requests that* 
the Graces should be present; and, 
no doubt, it was from a prudent fear 
of consequences, under similar circum« 
stances, that, according to Plutarch, 
the ladies of ancient Greece and Persia 
— unmarried ones, especially—were 
carefully secluded from public society, 
and so strictly watched. But there 
might have been another reason for 
Horace wi.shiiig for the presence of the 
Graces at bis feast. Men under the 
influence of wine are very apt to quar¬ 
rel about women, so jealous are they 
then of a rival near their throne. 

That wine exalts admiration, as it 
increases hatred, every man’s expe¬ 
rience must have abundantly proved 
to him ; and the proverb of “ 
Venus in vinis'’ is quite true to the 
letter. The amorous Ovid, indeed, 
calls wine “ the milk of Venus 
pronouncing it to be to love what 
wind is to flame— 

" Nutiitur vento, vento restriugitur 
ignis, 

Lenis alit flummam, grandior aura necat.” 

Which lines have been very well pa¬ 
rodied in a favourite English ballad, 
particularly in the following stanza— 

" To wine I flew, to ease the pain 
Her beauteous charms created; 

But wine more firmly bound the chain, 
And Lore would not be cheated.” 

The amours of Bacchus, however, 
Osiris as he was, are not numerous; 
from which we are instructed in the 
valuable truth, that excess in wine is 
the bane of love, and utterly destruc¬ 
tive of connubial felicity. 

There is also another and most pow¬ 
erful objection to excess in wine in wo¬ 
men, as regards the propagation of their 
own species. No woman, indulging 
much in strong drinks, ever produced 
healthy children; and the ill effects 
of hard-drinking men have been gener^ 


ally discoverable in their weakly off¬ 
spring. The issue of Bacchus, even 
by V^fius, is said to have been 
monster. 

To return to the effect of wine on 
the ruder sex. Next to a smoky house 
and a scolding wife, it is the greatest 
trial of the temper to which that of man 
is exposed. In fact, it is a test by which 
it may he proved ; and the advice of 
Horace is most excellent— not to choose 
aJYiend till we hffoe put him to this test. 
Addison is likewise happy in his re¬ 
mark on this point. “ Wine,” says he, 
“ is not to be drunk by all who can 
'Swallowagd truer words were never 
written. It has an extraordinary effect 
upot\low and imcultiv^ed miiids; as 
Was exemplifiefl in late times, wh^ 
war prices and abundance of money 
placed it within the reach of the Eng¬ 
lish commonalty. Rows and broils, 
with marked insolence towards supe¬ 
riors, were the concomitant results. 
Neither is the observation of Pliny a 
whit less just. He says truth is vul¬ 
garly and properly attributed to wine; 
and I am decidedly of his opinion. 
In fact, our English term, “ disguised 
in liquor,” is improperly used; inas¬ 
much as a blackguard when drunk is 
in his nature a blackguard when sober. 
The tongue, says the Bible, is at all 
times an unruly member; but when 
under the influence of wine, it is still 
more apt to run riot. Then, again, 
drunken men are given to “ err in 
vision and stumble in judgment,” and* 
to put constructions upon words which 
they were not intended to convey. 
When we sacrifice to Bacchus, we 
are not favoured by Mercury; and 
the well-known adage of ** wine in, 
wit out,” is but an abbreviation of the 
equally well proven axiom, that wine 
raises the imagination, but depresses 
the judgment. 

Neither is the highly bred gentle¬ 
man, if much addicted to intoxication, 
quite safe to be ac^itted into close 
friendship, inasmuch as he renders 
himself, by the practice, unworthy of 
confidence. Wine so unlocks the ca¬ 
binet of the heart, that it is easily 
looked into when we are off our 
guard; and it is on this account that 
Seneca reproves Zeno, the Stoic, for. en¬ 
deavouring to vindicate his SSvat Mah 
from the imputation of drunkenness, 
because he was intrusted with the 
greatest secrets. But I need nok re- 
ntihd the great Oliver Yorke, wdio 
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knows every thing, in what contempt 
a man was once held, who, tinder any 
■^ circumstances, was induced to yiolate 
the laws of secrecy; nor of the cutting 
remark of Quintus Curtins, that, al¬ 
though few men can speak well, it is 
in every one’s power not to speak at 
all. In the ardour of kindness, how¬ 
ever, produced by the bottle, many a 
secret has been extorted or revealed. 

1 now come to speak of, as far as 
society is concerned,•■one of the worst 
evils arising from intemperance in wine 
—a disposition to quarrel, which it too 
often creates. Since the battle of the 
Centaurs with the Lapithae, howeverv* 
such has been the case ; and it has 
more«^han one?’ been my ,'ot to wjtness 
ITraodern liyleus* distributing bottles 
and glasses amongst the heads of his 
companions, making a lasting impres¬ 
sion upon all those in their course. 
Horace, indeed, in his ironical plea¬ 
santry, makes it what we call “ even 
betting,” that, unless the Graces inter¬ 
fere, drinking bumpers and quarrelling 
were synonimous terms in his day; 
and, consequently, when he invites 
Mecaenas to his feast, he gives him an 
assurance that good humour shall be 
preserved. This, it must be confessed, 
is a reflection on human nature,—that 
what must have been intended, by its 
cheering influence, to have increased 
the sympathies between man and man, 
should warm the snake, and give vigour 
to the poison, and oftentimes to the 
destruction of unoffending victims. But 
the fact is, that although wine increases 
our sympathies, it brings to light anti¬ 
pathies, and sometimes opens wounds 
that were supposed to be healed. 

But does not Bellona accompany 
Bacchus, as well as Mars ? Undoubt¬ 
edly she does; and a disposition to 
shed blood, when heated by wine, 
is one of the unhappy results of in¬ 
dulging in it to excess. This i.s, in 
fact, typically implied in heathen my¬ 
thology. The god of wine is not only 
said to have been born in a storm, 
but, by its being feigned that he was 
homed, it was intended to be conveyed 
to us, by such monstrosity, thaCt, whpn 
men sacrifice too largely to liim, they 
are inclined to fight, I hate the prac¬ 
tice of duelling, necessary evil as it 
may be, in the pell-mell of human 
society. Death by the hand of man 
always leaves a stain ; and one of the 
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great advantages attending the present 
comparativdy moderate use of wine, 
is the comparatively infrequent re¬ 
course to the trigger. I could produce 
a long list of awful events—two very 
recent ones—having their origin in 
drunkenness; but am unwilling to 
enter on so melancholy a subject. 

When we read of Alexander the . 
Grdat killing his best friend and bene¬ 
factor in his cups, and setting fire to a 
palace and all the illustrious monu¬ 
ments of the Persian kings, we are al¬ 
most unwilling to receive the story as 
‘ fact, because we are at a loss to find a 
cause. But 1 have witnessed many 
instances of temporary insanity pro¬ 
duced by drink — ay, by even one 
night's debauch'. From one of these self- 
created maniacs—an intimate friend, 
too, and an excellent fellow when sober 
—1 had a very narrow escape for my 
own life. He entered my barrack- 
room with a drawn sabre, fresh ground 
—for he had been a few weeks before 
on actual service, and bad received a 
sabre wound—when I hid myselfunder 
the bed-clothes. His amusement was 
to exhibit his skill in the “ cuts five 
and six,” at my head, which was for¬ 
tunately protected by thick blankets. 
What he was thinking of, unless it 
were Bedlam, I am unable to divine ; 
but his reiterated exclamation was,— 
“ Mind your eyes, Dr. Munro.” I 
also was once horror-struck at hearing 
a well-educated, and by no means an 
immoral, man, cursing his Maker for 
ten minutes in succession, when mad 
with wine ; because, as he said, he had 
not ten thousand a-year to spend, and 
his next neighbour had. Now, al¬ 
though it may be allowable to exclaim 
with Horace, 

“ Quo mihi fortunas, si non conceditur 
util” 

we can have no right to upbraid the 
Giver of all good things for not making 
us quite so rich as our neighbours. 
But I could bring more instances of 
these temporary demoniacs by the 
fumes of wine, were I not in fear of 
outraging decency, as also of shocking 
the feelings of your numerous readers. 

I can, however, give you a harmless 
anecdote or two illustrative of the mad¬ 
dening effects ofwine on easily excited 
tempeiaments. I knew a surgeon to a 
dragoon regiment, who,although correct 
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and gentlemanlike in his conduct,when 
sober, was so quarrelsome and un- 
gentlemanlike in his cups, that one of 
two alternatives was proposed to him 
by his colonel—namely, either to con¬ 
fine himself to a pint of wine at the 
mess, or at once to quit the regiment. 
Being a very loyal man, he made choice 
of the former, subject to one condition 
—that he might drink ad libitum <hi the 
anniversary of the birth of his king ,— 
which point was conceded to him, al¬ 
though he had generally more than 
one apology to make on the morrow. 
But the ludicrous part of his history 
does not end here. Settling, after¬ 
wards, in a large manufacturing toy^n 
in England, where Radical politics 
prevailed, his anniversary drunken 
bout—for he still adhered to the pint 
on all other days — was invariably 
rewarded by a thrashing. 

1 shall now shew that even the li¬ 
cense of a poet is not exceeded in 
some instances; and that, as I believe 
I have before observed, there is no ro¬ 
mance which has not its equal in real 
life. We find in Horace, who appears 
to be my bible in these matters, the 
following lines;— 

" Sspo tribus lectis videas coenare qua. 

ternos ; 

£ quibus unus avet qu^vis aspergere 

CUQCtOS, 

Prsster eum, qui prasbet aquam ; post 

hunc quoqtie -” 


which maybe thus rtearly literally ren¬ 
dered into our own tongue;—“A party 
of twelve gentlemen sat down to dinner, 
when* the bottle went round at a good 
pace. At length one of them, made 
mad by wine, went to work and abused 
every man at the table except his host, 
and eventually set about him." Now, 
I witnessed a fac-simile of this scene 
within the last ten years, the principal 
actor in which is, when sober, as gen¬ 
tlemanlike, an(k as good a man, as 
ever drew tl^ breath of life. Here, 
then, was a case for the pint decanter, 
—for why should a person subject him- 
>s^lf to such a dreadful calamity ? Wine 
is a blessing, but it should not be 
trifled with i it did ndf spare wen the 
autfior of its lieing; and^as iEsop,^r 
some other such Wise Man, has ob¬ 
served, althongli theirs/ cup is offered 
to thirst, fourth frequently produces 
madness. It was, however, much such 
a scene as I have now been describing 
that gave birth to the following very 
excellent anecdote, with which 1 shall 
conclude this paper. The character of 
one of these wine-created maniacs was 
being discussed, when a person pre¬ 
sent undertook his defence. “ I have 
dined," said he, “ with that gentleman 
several times, and never saw a man 
behave himself better.” “ Perhaps 
so,” said another; “ but did you ever 
mp with him ?” 


SONNET THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN IN MAY. 

BY THE REV. WM. LISI.E BOWLES, A.M. 

There are S—U—M—P—H—S, who make a figure in the world—though, not, 
it must be confessed, a capital one—(and, therefore, in the excess of our benevo¬ 
lence, we have written them in capitals—dividing them, however, alphabetically, 
to indicate that they are yet learning their letters, or, at best, how to spell) in 
whose nature the element of understanding a joke is not included. Not such is 
our favourite Sonnetteer, the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, —and this he took 
the earliest opportunity of letting us know ; the results of which noble generosity 
of temper have been seen and admired by a discerning public in our last two 
Numbers. But the effects stop not here : from a reader of Regina, this poet, 
“ indeed, and without guile,” becomes a contributor. As an Epistolary writer, 
we have rendered a specimen of his lively vein, all of the purest ore, scarcely 
excelled by the good humour with which he met "the sallies of Byronic pugnacity. 
Haters of the Papacy as we are both in cliurch and slate, both on the Parnassian 
hill and in the republican vale of letters, we are glad of this. The Rev, Wm. 
Lisle Bowles was the first who delivered us from the French monotony in wire,” 
which Pope adopted and bad taught his disciples to imitate, though with charac¬ 
teristic inconsistency recommended by Byron in uncritical prose, and violated in 
demoniac verse. It was he who first delivered us from the “ pinchbeck age of 
poetry,” as Southey has it in his life of f owper. By the by, we made a slight 
error in reference to the amount of Sonnets of which Bowles’famous 6roc4«re was 
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composed. Not six, but fourteen, was tlie m)rstic number—if fourteen be a 
mystic number—which know not, but are quite sure it ought to be. Bowles' 
Sonnets were fourteen, and a sonnet consists of fourteen lines. What magic lies 
within that limitary multeity 1 ^he first eight propose the subject—-the next six 
include the rooral. One subject—one moral. Not so much Unity, as the 
emphatic One of Plato and Plotinus, characterises its spirit and execution. All is 
One—One is All, within its daedal maze, so short, yet sweet, and not without a 
plan — nor less than mighty—though not relatively to length, and breadth, and 
solidity,—great, not physically, but in the attributes of pure mentality. And 
what Sonnets are those of Bowles! Glad atife we to find that the bibliopole, 
rejoicing in the name of William Pickering, has at last picked them out, for a 
new one, adorning thus with a priceless investiture his dainty finger — that best 
index to a good book. , So decked and diamonded, his will, we doubt not, be 
found a fine hand at a publishing account, if joined in matrimony with a fair 
speculation, any day in the week. Bowles^ first sonnet was written upwards of 
fifty years ago (“ /wgares,” excl&'ms the poet), at Tynemouth, in North¬ 

umberland ; his last, with which we here present our readers, in his own garden 
at Breimhill. Can I refuse,” he‘ demands, “ a May-day Sonnet, after, Mr. 
YOrke, you? manly Md" most kind exposition ? can I refuse a May-day 
Sonnet, or a Sonnet that might have been written on May-day? I send it, 
therefore, beginning as you directed,—“ Hail, May I” 

SONNET FOR MAY-DAY, 1836. 

“ Hail, May 1” for now the glens and hedges ring 
With songs of summer-birds: on our gray tower, 

High over head, peeps out a lonely flower ; 

The garden bees amid their labour sing, 

And one bright butterfly, on wavering wing, 

Crosses the children’s meadow-path, who stand 
Gazing, and drop the cowslips from their hand; 

While, heard more loud—as May-day welcoming— 

The cuckoo joins his merry note! I sigh 
To hear that note again, and sighing say— 

(Thankful for life, not unprepared to die, 

Knowing Who counts the years which steal away— 

Whose angels mark the minutes as they fly),— 

** Hail, May 1” oh ! hail, once more, delightful May! 

P.S.—Bowler’s parody on Hobhouse’s doggerel attack was excellent. 

“ See all the Dulness of a former age 

Perch ou his Pen, or flutter on his Page.” 

lIoBHousE en Bowles. 

Bowles oh Hobhouse, in ■perfect good humour. 

*' Let all the Pertness of palavering Prose, 

Foam on his Lips, and perch upon his Nose.” 

Hobhouse, though he began the attack, bore malice in his bosom for ten 
years, and set on Byron, to the discomfiture of both. As for Gilchrist, he was 
infamous. Bowles spake of Po[>e's physical infirmities—meaning his state of 
health generally. Gilchrist’s own foul imagination attributed what Bowles said 
as an allusion to certain infirmities which never entered his thought. We believe 
that the Sumph (as we began so we would end) never forgave one knock at his 
empty head and perilously stuffed heart, which Bowles inflicted,—t. e., 

“ Whose heart contends with his Saturnian head — 

A root of Hemlock, and a lump of Lead.” 
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In this world, there is nothing inde¬ 
structible but the heart of man. Other 
things were made to be unmade again. 
But this ‘‘ was given him tempered 
so,” that the iron band of Time might 
knock for generations and leave no 
visible mark. The moral, likf^ the 
physical world, is a revolving world ; 
and doubtless, if we knew, mox'es for¬ 
ward with a mathematical necessity as 
strong, and a regularity as beautiful. 
Now, every other part of this greaf 
circle was intended to share the revo¬ 
lutions of time ; but for the heart, God 
placed it in the centre of his scheme, 
that so, like (he sun, it alone might 
stand fixed amidst an universe of 
change. This was to be the radiating 
focus of every bright achievement; it¬ 
self immovable, this was to be the 
grand fulcrum of all motion. And so 
it has ever been; for while opinion, 
law, custom, manner, and what has 
been called the “ .spirit ” of an age, 
rising or setting, have passed through 
every sign of the political zodiac, the 
human heart, that was the moving 
principle all along — the human heart, 
with all its passions, good and bad (if 
any are bad), has been the same heart 
from the first. It is the native soil of 
the man, the common mould, wherein 
all his actions root and grow—differing 
in their fruits, but in their kingdom 
and generation identical. A glorious 
soil it is, and a fruitful, which never 
failed—did it, ye poets?—to throw up 
some of its precious wild-flowers of 
sentiment, even in the bleakest, rudest 
seasons of the world; and now, in the 
summer of our civilisation, with a pure 
stream of Christian philosophy flowing 
liberally through the garden of life, 
how bright, how beautifld, are its pro¬ 
ductions! You, gloomy cynic, that 
sit at home, and in the embers of your 
solitary hearth see none but shapes of 
evil, come forth, and purge your bile ! 
away with that sneering mouth, reform 
that under-lip, open wider those super- 
^lious eyes, and let the blessed sun of 
humanity, that is now warming the 
world, inform you how gross a cloud 
enveloped your understanding, that 
could not see the fair works that are 
abundant in the light. 

Whether the theologians have a dis¬ 


tinction between the heart and the soul 
I know not; but as I presume there are 
not two “divine particles," but only 
one, and as the heart is assuredly divine, 
so, 1 conceive, the one must include 
the other, or be merely another name 
for it. With respect to the intellect 
of man, it is a dry, hard piece, in 
the composition f .by its small show of 
power only saving the moie signally 
to mark his subordinaie condition, like 
the speciousness of a footman’s livery, 
vlt is so poor a piece of stuff, when 
considered in relation to the wisdom of 
Godj that we cannot Oppose i^to be 
even the veriest shred front the hem W 
that robe, but rather a diflercnt pattern 
altogether — a coarser, lower kind of 
intelligence, of a distinct specie.s—-a 
menial bit, to suit our estate. But the 
heart, on the contrary, is an authentic 
spark from heaven ; it is a portion of 
God himself; and the man who feels 
that fervid thing glowing and dilating 
within his breast in his hours of self^ 
communion, and silently urging him 
on to generous sentiments, need never 
trouble the laborious intellect for rea¬ 
sons to prove the immortality of the 
soul. 

Among the earliest offsprings of the 
heart are Music and Poetry, which 
seem to have been born for one an¬ 
other. Accordingly, they were united 
soon; and Music merging her name, 
the two have formed one flesh, under 
the designation of Lyric Poetry. Lyric 
Poetry, originally, had (as the name 
imports) the accompaniment of the 
lyre, and was, entirely devoted to the 
service of religion. But this, which 
was at first the entire character of the 
lyric kind, sunk aftetwards into a spe¬ 
cies, which we call the Hymn, and 
which the grammarians generally dis¬ 
tinguish by the name of Paan (from 
the usual acclamation of In which 
was peculiar to it), while various otb«?y 
divisions began to appear; such gs 
the ode amatory, or melos ; scolium, or 
convivial ode; epinicium, or laudatory 
ode, in celebration of those vvho con¬ 
quered at the games (“Qtiamobrem 
omnia Pindarica que extant epinida 
sunt,” says Julius Scaliger — all the 
odes of Pindar that remain are of this 
class*); sotadieum, or invective; and 


* The odes of Pindar have, also, with eAne erammarians, received the name of 
EiSm (ns being a kind of pictures of events); and from this word we hare the dimi¬ 
nutive idyllion, or idyl, the title given to the poems of Jheocritus. * * 
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others. Through these various devia- siasra* for this divine art.* The charge 
tions from the original ch^cter, Music, brou^t against music, or a particular 
like an attached wife, faithful evsn in species of it, by these writers, was, 
transgression, still attended. To speak that it unnerved and debauched the 
more plainly, however, the abuse of mind. This was probably true of that 
both was so early matter of complaint, species which, if it be possible to col- 
that almost all the old writers, who lect any definite notion of it in the 
touch on the subject at all, cry out unfortunate obscurity which surrounds 
against it as a grievous public evil, the subject, seems to have been some 
threatening the moral character of the exceedingly ornate, chromatic kind ; 

f eople, and endangering liberty itself, but not obnoxious on that account so 
f these denunciation^ were confined much, I suspect, as on account of the 
to that false school of philosophy to ostentation and conceit with which it 
which all the Roman declaimers be- may have been usually found in con- 
long, I should regard them with con- nexion; as, with us, Italian music is 
tempt, and hug myself (as I do wheR-an innocent thing, though the manners 
ever I read C|<;ero) in the reflection, oPour foreign artistes, as they are af- 
that i!®tvas not my misfortune to live fectedly called, are sometimes not a 
in an age $hen the iiSitdral gaiety of little displeasing to am honest mind, 
good feeling, and the graces of refine- This, however, may have been so far 
ment that attend on superior intelli- ‘true; hut when 1 hear the same ob- 
gence, were regarded as so many dere- jection urged, generally, against music, 
lictions from a certain stiff standard of by tliose who take upon themselves to 
moral propriety which these incorri- play the Cato in our times, 1 always 
gible clowns (for so they remained to have a suspicion that the corruption 
the last) had moulded to titemselves they dread lies nearer their own souls 
for worship, like some clumsy clay- than the souls of those they are so so- 
god, out of the very thickness of their licitous about: as they who run about 
understanding. But when I find the crying “ Plagueare generally the 
elegant and spiritual Greeks, with first to fall sick. If I remember, Aris- 
Plato himself at their head, preferring totle allows the “enharmonic genus” 
this complaint, and regretting the ra- for old people, and people afflicted 
vages which the enharmonic genus" with pains. But the fact is, that if 
was making amongst the susceptible the mind be fashioned aright, young 
hearts of their countrymen, I am at no or old, sick or hale, matters not— no 
loss to conceive that they talk of some- “ genus ” can do any harm ; to the 
thing really exceeding the natural mo- soul in health all is innocent: “not 
desty of music. The animadversions that which goeth into the mouth de- 
of Aristotle touching this point, in that fileth a man, but that which cometh 
admirable book in which he treats of out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 
the musical art, are of great weight, I would willingly grant as much as 
and the facts which you collect from this, viz. that the only title that any 
them—the picture of a smte of manners work of art ought to have to our fa- 
the very counterpart of our own — the vour, is its power of contributing to the 
drawing-room view he presents you common advantage. But, then, be- 
with—the follies and impertinences of cause the mind receives its nourish- 
private life — offer the most curious ment, like the body, not from simples 
matter for reflection. For his stric- only, but from every kind of mixed 
tures on the fopperies of a fictitious diet, possessing in its liealthy state the 
taste in music, they possess the greater same faculty of secretion—the faculty of 
force from the unequivocal proofs he separating the nutritious from the ran- 
gives elsewhere of a real felt enthu- cid particles of its food — so there are 

—— ---^ 

• Observe, reader, that this occurs in a work treating of education ; in which 
iQusic is laid down by the aide of arithmetic and grammar, as one of the most neces¬ 
sary branches of learning, and most important instrument in forming and disciplining 
the mind. Oh, Low different a philosophy from that which our cold northern genius 
approves! and how different a philosopher was he who wrote thus from the phlegm¬ 
atic Locke, who, I venture to say, would never have taken his place where be has, 
if he had not written any thing more wise than that section of his Essay on Education 
in vafaioh be mentitMis music. In this. Sifter placing it with fencing and dancing, ho 
concludes, that “ Of all the aceamplishments we may give this the last place.” Head 
^ *0f Apollo ^ ^ V 
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many sorts of composition, in literature 
and art, not less excellent in their kind 
for being mixed with a portion of mat¬ 
ter nowise conducing to advantage, 
and claiming to be thrown off in the 
digestion. Something to reject, as 
well "as to appropriate, is demanded 
by nature. And such must be the in- 
,^tellectual diet, in which, if you offer 
nothing but extracts and essences, Jfou 
forthwith put out of office a number of 
appointed organs, that were made in 
vain if tltey are not to be allowed to 
fulfil their task of selecting, analysing, 
and deciding between good and bad.' 
Now, do we not all know, that a single 
song of Burns, albeit with many as 
arch allusion in it, is often worth a 
cart-load of sermons for giving the 
lieart a push towards charity and good 
feeling? Is it not notorious, that his 
grace the bishop may be-brethren us 
to all eternity, yet never warm us into 
action, nor remove the cobweb from 
the poor-box; while the first stave of 
“ For a’ that and a’ that" throws every 
body into a paroxysm of good nature 
and brotherly love? I know some 
circumspect people are of opinion, 
that virtue ought to be the result of 
logical deductions and grave appeals 
to the reasoning powers. Unluckily 
fur this, the mass of mankind are not 
born wits nor lawyers, and are slow to 
perceive the force of arguments, how¬ 
ever ingeniously urged; but all have 
got hearts in their waistcoats, and 
striped fustian generally conceals as 
good a one as silk and ruffle. For my 
own part, I think the feelings of man 
are in themselves so beautifully strung 
by the hand of Nature, that they only 
require to be evoked by some spell 
sufficiently powerful to be awakened, 
at any time, into life and harmonious 
action. They lie untouched, depend 
upon it, at the bottom of every breast: 
you have only to heave the line deep 
enough, and it will strike. Care and 
disappointment, sin and shame, may 
crust them over with their misery; but 
there they are—break that ice, and up 


they come: and if that ice will not 
yield to the ^rolces of eloquence, it 
will nielt at the sacred fire of poetry. 
An appeal to the passions, therefore 
— and all lyric poetry is properly of 
this character—is so far from being 
dangerous to the cause of truth and 
justice, that I think there cannot be a 
shorter or surer road to both, so long 
as hypocrisy does not enter into it: the 
only cause it is ,^angerous to is the 
caufee of despotic. This may seem 
questionable, but just let me add one 
remark. Our intellect shuffles so in 
its foundations, that, in the affair of 
.^tasoning, thpre is' hardly one of the 
most common essential nositions which 
may jiot be contj-adicted and wtl^di^ 
piited ; but the 'hearts of ifien vibrate 
for ever in unison on all the grand 
questions of right and wrong, good 
and bad, beautiful and deform. 

The Greeks reckoned nine great lyric 
poets, the number of the Muses; whe¬ 
ther the claims of a tenth suffered for 
the sake of uniformity, we are not told. 
As the names of all these worthies 
happen to come together in the com¬ 
pass of a Greek epigram, perhaps the 
reader may like to meet with them in 
that way. 1 therefore subjoin it: 

“ 0 sacred voice of the Pierian choir. 
Immortal Pindar ! O enchanting air 
Of sweet Bacchylides ! O rapturous lyre, 
Majestic graces of the Lesbian fair !* 
Muse of Anacreon, the gay, the young ! 

StesicJiorus, thy full Homeric stream ! t - 
Soft elegies by Cea's poet sung ! { 

Persuasive Jbyetis, thy glowing theme! 
Sword of Alcecus, that, with tyrants’ gore 
Gloriously painted, lift’st thy point so 
high! v 

Ye tuneful nightingales that still deplore 
Y OUT Aleman, prince of amorous poesy! 
Oh, yet impart some breath of heavenly 
lire 

To him who venerates the Grecianlyrc,”§ 

Lyric poetry, then, as it came to 
extend its original sphere of applica¬ 
tion, embraced a very wide range of 
subjects; nevertheless, the character¬ 
istic style is, more or less, the same in 


# 

• Sappho. 

f Quinctilian, in the same way, hut more prudently, observes:—“Ac si tenu- 
isset modum, videtur mmulari proximus Homerum potuisse: sed redundat,” 

(lib. z. c. i.) 

I Simonides. 

$ This is taken from a little book of translations from the anthology of greatt taste 
and elegance, attributed, 1 believe, to Frere, the frieud of Canning, a most accom- 
plished scholar and graceful poet, and the real author of those inimitable burlesques 
in the Anti^aeobiu for which Canning always received credit. 
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all. This consists, in a soct of swelling 
tide of transport, a mid fanning of the 
spirit over ^e surface of things, with 
a certain passionate, prophet-like, de¬ 
livery of the sentiments, as if under 
the influence of an afflatus, such as the 
priestess was supposed to be visited 
with when she had solicited the god. 
This sort of cliaracter is grandly ex¬ 
pressed by Horace in his praise of 
Pindar, whom he cgmpares to some 
boiling impetuous flood — 

" Immenmsque ruit profunda 
Findarus ore 

" Rushes immense, with a deep mouth 

or, as it is translated, mote pleasingly, 
but l^s finely? in a collection which is 
tcrore rae;,, . '* . 

“ As the stream of the mountain all-fear- 
fully raves. 

When swuln it descends with its foam, 
crested waves, 

So broken, so wild, rushes Pindar along, 
So pours he resistless the tide of his 
song.” • 

This spirit enters properly into every 
species of lyric poetry, but in different 
proportions; yet it ought never, I 
think, to be altogether remitted. Thus, 
to the amatory strain it will Inspire a 
certain additional flush of extrava¬ 
gance, with a wild reaching after re¬ 
mote images; to the festive, a delirious 
abandonment, and that sort of lawless 
disorder of the verse (“fccuu desordre," 
as Boileau has it; but which, accord¬ 
ing to the Frenchman, is “ un effet de 
I'artr^) which has received the name 
of dithyrambic, and of which the Atys 
of Catullus is so rare a specimen ; to 
the satirical, outrage and imprecation, 
not irony — the fangs rather than the 
venom of satire; and so forth. Wliat 
1 mean by this is, that, for example, a 
piece of poetry, simply enumerating 
the charms of Chloe or Daphnis, de¬ 
precating their cruelty, &c., though 
included in Sapphic measure, would 
not constitute a true “ »jc/os;”+ nor a 
mere chanson de table, about “filling 
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again,” and “ letting the glass go 
round,” a genuine ‘*Kolium ;” nor a 
psalm of the Rev. Dr. Watts, a proper 
“ paan nor a birth-day ode -of Mr. 
Southey, a ^‘scolium melos;" neither 
would the keenest bit of satire be a 
legitimate '^sotadic" without that liash 
of turbulence in it, and sweeping de¬ 
nunciation, which Milton, be sure, 
well understood, and would dreadfully 
have practised; where, in answer to 
an antagonist, who hud said that his 
book ought to be burnt, he exclaims: 
“ Since my fate extorts from me a 
' talent of sport, which I had thought 
to hide in a napkin, he shall be my 
Ratrachomuoroacliia, my Bavius, my 
Calandrino, the common adagy of ig¬ 
norance and overweening: nay, per¬ 
haps, as the provocation may be, I 
may be driven to curl up this gliding 
prose into a rough sotadic, that shall 
rime him into such a condition, as, in¬ 
stead of judging good books to be 
burnt by the executioner, he shall be 
readier to be his own hangman.”— 
Colaslerion. 

Every lyrical effusion, then, ought 
to bear, more or less, the stamp of a 
strong purpose. It may march, or it 
may run, or it may fly, because it can 
put vigour into all these motions, but 
it must never creep; there must be no 
slopping to take breath—the whole 
ground must be got over in one rapid 
stage. I do not mean, of course, that 
an ode is an indivisible poem, when it 
is notoriously otherwise, but that the 
effect of every individual part ought to 
be received full, and entire, and at one 
sweep of the verse,— as all the best 
odes are witness, in which the strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, are not so 
much a graduation in ascent, as a 
succession of climaxes. It is certain 
that a great deal of poetry was admitted 
into the lyric class without having any 
of this spirit; but such appears rather 
a forced addition than a natural acces¬ 
sion to the family : and it is impossible 
to think the **jucunditas quecdum ” J of 


* The Odes of Horace, translated into English verse. Oxford, 1824. 
t This word, metos, has many significations ; it expresses, generically, a song or 
ode ; specifically, an amatory song or ode. Julias Scaliger says of those of Anacreon, 
V Anacreon autem non solum dedit bmc piXn, sed etiam in ipaig melia;” which is 
aoeant for a pun, but cannot be considered a good one, except in the belief that the 
two worde art not related; which, in all probability, they are. The derivstion from 
fieXt, haaejf, is rendered the more probable from that special application of the word 
which has been noticed above; and therefore laodonis (lib. ii. c. xix.) bas not hesi¬ 
tated to aay, “ Meloa a snavitato at mails dicta.” 

^ Quintil. • 
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Simonides so proper an attribute of the 
species as tlie fire of Alcaeus.J Even 
where the subject is itself naturally 
quiet and secluded, we must have 
some breeze from the hill-top, some 
ripple on the wave, or we seem to lose 
the lyric scene. For the same reason, 

I cannot help thinking that Horace’s 
^dialogue with Lydia is not prqperly 
a lyrical ode; it is to all intents and 
purposes a pastoral, strictly following 
the rules made and provided for that 
class of composition. But the ode to 
Pyrrha, and that beginning, “ Gum tp 
Lydia,” are lyrical, because the one is 
full of remote fancy, the otlier breathes ' 
a wilful intemperate spirit: * 

“ When Lydia praises Damon’s channs, 
His rosy neck and waxen arms, 

His air and rolling eye. 

My mind scarce thinks on what it does, 
My sickly colour comes and goes— 

1 rage, I burn, 1 die. 

I lose my former vital grace, 

And tears steal softly down my face, 

Cold feeble sweats begin — 

Cold feeble sweats, that plainly shew 
How fierce the fiame, and yet how slow. 
That melts my soul within.” 

Ckrccii. 

The remainder of the translation is 
done in too commonplace a manner 
to be worthy of transcribing. 

Having premised this of the general 
spirit of lyric poetry, I now proceed 
to consider the odes of Horace more 
particularly. 

The influence which our knowledge 
—orj in the absence of knowledge, our 
idea — of the personal character of a 
poet, has on our reception of his works, 
is not used to be sufficiently consi¬ 
dered ; nor the natural propriety of 
this dependence enough perceived. 
For although, as was.before said, the 
abstract moral quality of a work of art 
is not of that vast importance which is 


often mad# |Of. it, the animus of the 
author is g/eatly to be considered. 
This will appear the more, when we 
reflect that the tenor and character of 
an author’s works are not always a 
faithful copy of his mind ; and that 
the total amount of his meaning, as 
well as that which is of still more 
consequence, the amount of moral in¬ 
fluence which his life and writings 
ought to have .in the world, are only 
to be colleclefl from investigation by 
parallel. Grid has noticed this con¬ 
tradiction between man and book, 
where he says, prettily, 

" Nec libef indicium cst animi, sed 
* honesta voluntw, _ 

. ]*lurimaiS^u)^endis auribps apta^fiiSt. 
Accius esset atrox j conviva Terentius 
esset; 

Essent pugnaces, qui fera bolla cu- 
nunt.” 

Nor is the book the index of the mind. 
But just we feel an honest wish—to find 
Some way of pleasing, be it grave or 
witty. 

Accius were else the greatest brute iu 
Rome, 

Terence a rake that never dined at home : 
All epic poets—cut-throats and ban¬ 
ditti ! 

In fact, there is hardly any license in 
writing that can operate prejudicially 
on the mind, where we know the writer 
to have been free from a dishonest in¬ 
tention ; but neither is there any prose 
or poetry, however full of moral pro¬ 
priety, from which we can derive the 
slightest edification, wlien we have 
reason to suspect that the heart of 
the writer gives the lie to his toiigue. 
Therefore he began wisely who first 
thought of prefixing a biography to 
his author's works ; and we should 
follow up the example wisely, if, in¬ 
stead of making such biographies mere 
florid preludes, like the stage-trumpets 


• Horace has an allusion to Simonides (1. ii. ode i. ad fineni), which, like many 
of bis allusions, borders, I think, on a sneer; though his commentators do not seem 
to suspect it. Having been rather serious for a while, he suddenly rallies himself with 
“ Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, jocis, 

Cete retractes munera menik," &c. 

This “ Cem munera nsenise ” signifies the funeral songs of the Cean poet, Simonides, 
which he thus expresses his anxiety not to imitate or restore (an anxiety that may in 
itself be understood in a satirical sense) ; but the word Nania, w*hich wss the name 
of the goddess of funerals, was also a word that had long borne an ill meaning: for 
as these funeral dirges were often exceedingly ridiculous performances, so in the 
course of time any contemptible rigmarole came to be called ntenia. See the use of 
this word in Plautus. Horace himself, indeed, speaks elsewhere (ep, i. 1) of 
" puerorum nssniaw'hich, assuredlyrdoeA not mdan *‘ BoIemne edigtinn,” ae the 
* Delphin editor will have it, but, rather, " the boys’ pitittie.” 
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that let you l<now the kiB^pls coming, 
we took care they should lerve as use¬ 
ful expositors of the text. To know 
the humour of the author, at the time 
of writing, would often save a world of 
annotating. 

With respect to Horace, the great 
bent of his genius, I tliink, was for 
satire which I cannot but consider, 
of whomsoever it is to be said, as an 
accrediting of the intellect to the dis¬ 
paragement of the souT. For satire, 
indeed, demands aculene,^ of observa¬ 
tion, which bespeaks a refined intelli¬ 
gence ; but true greatness improves ^ 
upon this, by adding extension to 
aculeness, and ^epth to refinement. 

ctSse apd overstrakieu investiga¬ 
tion into the minutiae of*huinan action 
narrows, while it sharpens the view, 
and disables the mind from descrying 
those grander shapes of good and evil 
which are in tlie distance. Satiie is a 
powerful magnifier; and it soon makes 
those short-sighted who look through it. 
A satirist is a man walking with hi.s 
ej'es on the ground. A poet is one 
who goes erect, his eye taking in all 
the prospect, and glancing alternately 
“ from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven.” Horace was a satirist; there¬ 
fore, he was no poet. Perhaps this 
dictum may offend some; but let them 
well reflect, and 1 am sure they will 
concur in it. The more one reads 
Horace, the more one becomes sen¬ 
sible of the ahisence of any sterling 
genius or originality, and of the exist¬ 
ence of not a little artifice and imitation. 

I speak of the odes exclusively; ihougli 
even in the satires, where his individual 
strength is so great, his pilferings from 
Ennius and others are notorious, and 
the epistle ad Fisoueri is a regular rj/o- 
cimento of gleanings from many fields. 
Hut, in the odes, this system of con¬ 
veyancing, as Pistol would say (“ the 
wise convey it call ”), was the more 
continual, because it was tlie more 
necessary to him. I will not go so 
far as to suppose, with Stephen Weston, 
that if the writings of Alcteus and the 
rest had come down to us entire, we 
should find that Horace had hardly an 
ode of his own in all his book (“ vix 
unam parvam oden sibi jure auctori- 
tatis arrogare poluerit”); but quite 
enough is on evidence to justify us in 
saying, that, while his merit as an 
adapter and versifier is of the highest 
ordeFi his claims as an original poet 
. jire secondary. Nor is it ehough, in 

* * t 


contradiction of this, to point to some 
odes that are written in a very elevated, 
and even sublirhe tone of feeling ; for 
it is to be remarked, that imitation is 
not a thing altogetlier unblessed in its 
generation, and that there have been 
“daughters of that line" hardly less 
fair than the children of a nobler sire. 
Hut spll they belong to imitation ; and 
still, therefore, they are not the oflPspring 
of natural genius, but only of artificial 
and acquired power. A practised 
painter, of no invention and much 
sjfill, Kiay study the cartoons of Ra¬ 
phael to sucli good purpose, as to 
produce, out of his very fulness of 
their details, a very admirable design, 
which you could not positively trace 
as to its parts to that model, although 
it might be perfectly obvious to the 
mind, knowing both, that the work 
thus performed was noiliing less than 
the produce of a skilful imitation. 
There are poets of miture, and poets 
of reading; and it may sometimes 
happen that the foremost of the latter 
will overtake the hindmost of the 
former class. Horace, then, is simply 
A, class B; he is first commoner of a 
lower house of poets — and, accord¬ 
ingly, to be received with all honours, 
but the highest. He lived in a servile 
age; and, though he cheated himself 
with an itnaginary independence, his 
life was servile—his tongue was servile. 
Nobly and well is it said by Longinus ; 


AyiufToi xxXAtmu xeti 'ym/zairdrat/ Xsyoiy 

)id.[taTiie, T»» \Xivh^ia,i> Xiyai, avSiv IVi fth 
xoXaxis ixfix'niofiiv jutyaXa^uiTf. — Sect. 44. 
(Never tasting of that most fair and 
genial fountain of all eloquence — I 
speak of libelly — we can become no 
other than splendid sycophants ') 

The word, ode, formerly meant no 
more than song, although with us .1 
great distinction exists between tin? 
two words. According to Scaliger, 
Horace himself gave the title of odes 
to these poems, because they were to 
be sung. Yet, if this is true, is it not 
rather remarkable that the word ode 
never once, as far as I am aware, 
occurs in our poet ? At all events, 
it seems to me a great absurdity to 
suppose that these odes of Horace 
were all of them intended to be sung. 
The form and manner of a species of 
composition is often preserved after 
the occasion of them has been aban¬ 
doned, as in the case of closet dramas ; 
or, indeed, in the case of the lyric pro¬ 
ductions of our day, which are, for the 
V 
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most part, quite independent of musical 
accompaniment. 1 believe this is con¬ 
trary to the received notion; and Sca- 
Jiger, I know, says distinctly, “ Neque 
enim ea sine cantu atque iyrS, pronun- 
tiabant” (nor did tliey pronounce them 
without singing and playing on the 
lyre). But beware, reader, how you 
^take this, lest you believe that the 
public of Rome were smitten with 
such an uncontrollable mania for vocal 
music, that no one could take up a 
volume of poetry for an odd half hour 
without instantly clearing his ithroa^, 
and there and then volunteering a 
bravura. Horace himself says, in one" 
place, ’ 

'• Scripta pudet recitare, et migis 'addere 
pon(lu.s.” 

Reciting is a bore — I cannot bear 

7’o give to trifles such a serious air. 

But this would be carrying the thing 
to a pretty pass, if reading was to be 
altogether turned into a species of 
“ recilativo arcowjxtn'u'd,'’ with varia¬ 
tions for the lyre “ obligutnf and the 
peace of families to be liable to be 
disturbed at all hours, whether yon 
just wanted to refer to a passage in 
a book, or only quoted a coujdct in 
conversation. In good earnest, how¬ 
ever, the commentators are amazingly 
unsatisfactory in their expressions on 
this head ; and the worst is, that, not 
knowing well what to say, they pro¬ 
nounce an unqualified dictum, founded 
on mere hints, and lay down a prin¬ 
ciple, when they ought only to stale a 
probability. 1 wish they were all as 
blameless in this respect as Gesiier, 
who is content to tell us only what 
is likely—“ Vrobuhile facit ipsa ratio 
carminisand, where sufficient au¬ 
thority is wanting to establish a fact 
beyond dispute, says he must leave it 
to tlie judgnjeiit of the reader, “ cum 
libri taceanl.” I feel convinced, then, 
that the case was simply, that some of 
these odes were intended to be set to 
music, and were set to music ; all 
might be adaptable, many adapted ; 
and a great number were let alone, 
and were never yet read in any tone 
of voice that could disturb the repose 
of the worst sleeper. 

Among the former is the carmen 
seculare. This, as it is well known, 
was written expressly at the instance 
of Augustus, on the occasion of cele¬ 
brating the secular games. From the 
name of xecular, it might be supposed 


that one htftidred years was the period 
of return fo/ this festival ; but that 
peried was a. hundred and ten years, 
as Horace himself attests in these lines : 

" Certus undenos decies per annos, 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos,” &c. 

May 'i'ime renew tliese strains to Roman 
ears. 

These games restore ; 

Ten times eleven the number of the years, 

> Mor less, ijpr more. 

(Observe, reader, “ten times eleven,” 
not “a hundred and ten;” the old 
^poets never fail to give you a little 
Sum in aritlimetic to do on these oc¬ 
casions.) ^^'e learn^from Suetonius 
(Ciaud. c.*21^ that the prop3PT?^gd 
of this fesliVtil was nof always ob¬ 
served, the time being compuied from 
different dates, probably to suit tlic 
convenience of the ruling powers, and 
to serve any political pur(ioso. We 
also gather, from a passage in the .same 
author, that it was the custom for.the 
town-crier, or beadle, wlio at least was 
pui](?tiial, to give public notice of the 
i'eslival at its due season, whether it 
was really coming or not. “ There¬ 
fore,” says he, “ the voice of the crier 
was ridiculous, calling people, with 
all solemnity, to games which no one 
had seen, and no one was to see.” 
Tliese games were of several days’ 
continuance, eacli day being parcelled 
out in a succession of ceremoiiie.s, and 
tile scene being shifted from one part 
of the town to another, from theatre 
to temple, from temple to theatre, &c., 
according as the time was for worship 
or recreation. Among these perform¬ 
ances was the carmen seculare, which 
seems to have been a kind of oratorio. 
Tile wliole body of singers was divided 
into opposite choirs, male avid female, 
the voices pouring down first from one 
side and then from the other, and, 
lastly, both joining in together. Thi.s 
division of vocal strength, which, we 
all know, is productive of such amazing 
grandeur in clioral music, seems to 
have been a very ancient invention. 
Amongst ourselves it is likewise a 
practice of remote date ; and we find 
Lord Bacon, in his chapter on Masques 
and Triumphs, talking thus: “ Several 
quires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voice by catches, an- 
themwise, give great pleasure.’’ This 
metliod of performance at the secular 
^gaines, however, if it be true that it 
was tluv!?, bears so close a resemblance 
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to the modern practice with its alter¬ 
nate solo and tuttif and^hat we call 
single and double chorus^ that it<pnly 
aggravates our distress at having no 
certain clue to the real nature of the 
ancient music. Can all this singing- 
at a solemn festival with organised 
choirs, male and female, have been 
nothing better than a barbarous shout¬ 
ing in unison, like the multitudinous 
psalm-tune of a country meeting- 
house '! or was it a grind proportion¬ 
ing of many parts, perfect from bgse 
to capital, as the dimensions of a Co¬ 
rinthian temple? Oh, fruitless in¬ 
quiry ! Oh, mystery never to be'' 
disclosed 1 

qui^ base frusta.! 'f'otis pueril; 
ibus optas, 

Qute non ulla tulit, fertque, feretque 
dies V’ 

This carmen neculare,hns always been 
admired: it seems chiefly admirable 
for strength and nervous simplicity, 
and the apparent propriety with which 
it supports the characteristic features 
of the hymn. The new edition of this 
poem which M. Sanadon struck out, 
seems to have been a most ingenious 
and all but triumphant conjecture. 
This was by bringing together certain 
other odes, which before were scat¬ 
tered, and incorporating them with 
that portion which the ordinary edi¬ 
tions presented as the whole hymn, 
beginning with “ Phoebe, silvarumque 
potens Diana.” Thus he makes it 
open with the words of the first ode, 
book iii, “ Odi profanum vulgus 
this ordering off of the profane being 
understood to be the usual preliminary 
to the performance of the rites. It is 
superfluous, however, to dwell on the 
particulars of a version which the best 
authorities have considered too ques¬ 
tionable to be followed. Sanadon 
says be observes various defects on 
the side of metre in this secular hymn, 
which he cannot account for. “ Je ne 
spais pourquoi notre poete a si souvent 
neglige cette rfegle,* dans un poeme 
oh il devoit ne se pennettre rien de 
tout ee qui est au-dessous de I’excel- 
lent; peut-htre ne I’a-t-il fait que pour 
s’accommoder au chant qui demandoit 
de la vari4t6 dans les cadences; car 
e’est ce qu’on pourroit dire pour I’ex- 
cuser.”f M. Sanadon confesses else¬ 
where that he knows nothing of music, 


and that he is obliged to resort to 
some friends whenever there is a neces¬ 
sity to speak of it. I wonder, there¬ 
fore, it did not occur to his friends, 
that there might be some national an¬ 
them to which these words were tq, be 
adapted. The “variety of cadences” 
of which be speaks, is meant by him to 
relate to the poet’s own numbers, which 
he supposes him purposely to have' 
varied, in order to give the musician 
after him the greater scope; as we 
now write odes in different measures, 
vvith t!ie same view. But this is far 
/rom being a satisfactory explanation ; 
for if this were all, Horace would 
doubtless have gained elegance, rather 
than lost it, in the selection of such 
numbers: whereas lines like these — 

” Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
“ Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres 

“ Jussa pars mutare lares et urbem 

are simply inelegant, and contrary to 
good rhythm, as Sanadon shews. He 
seems himself to allow the insufficiency 
of his suggestion, when he says, “ Mais 
cette raison ne syauroit avoir lieu dans 
ces autres vers,” &c. I therefore ima¬ 
gine it to be not improbable that there 
was some national strain, peculiar to 
such occasions, to which it was neces¬ 
sary to adjust the words of this secular 
hymn — some quaint, old, time-sancti¬ 
fied strain, with many an odd turn in 
it, not a little puzzling to poets-laureate, 
who wished to accommodate their verses 
to the music, and yet to produce a 
poem that might be read with plea¬ 
sure. We know how religiously among 
ourselves certain tunes are cherished 
for certain times, and how we should 
resent any attempt to substitute some¬ 
thing else in their place, much as the 
exchange might he Agreeable to scien¬ 
tific ears. We also know, how seldom 
a copy of verses preserves merit as a 
literary composition, which has had to 
be cut and squared to fit the course of 
a particular piece of music. If this 
notion be correct, it must cause us 
still more to admire the beauty of the 
carmen seculare; which, notwithstand¬ 
ing that occasional lurfieurta which has 
been adverted to, is a noble march of 
sounds, well calculated to inspire with 
enthusiasm the chosen bands of youths 
and maidens, as they poured forth their 
voices within the walls of the .^Ldes 
Palatina. 


• That which enjoins the moffosyllabic caesura in the third foot, 
t Remarqueisur Its^etix p. 2a. 
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“ An d this, then, is history!’' was the 
exclamation, if we remember aright, of 
Frederick of Prussia, when endeavour- 
V ing to ascertain the precise circum- 
'Stances of an engagement, and reA'iv- 
ing, from three or four eye-witnesses, 
just as many different accounts of the 
affair. With much more reason have 
we again and again exclaimed, ^'hen 
turning over the j)ages of this trasliy* 
book, “ And these are the materials of 
which history is often compounded !’’• 

It is not the “ liberal ” cant and 
twaddle of the book that either dis¬ 
gusted or surprised us — by the volley 
of puffs which had issued from Suns, 
and Advertmrs, and Spectators, for six 
months past, we were well forewarned 
of this ; and we are now so far inured 
to this sort of nonsense, that it passes 
as a matter of course, like the swearing 
in a sea-nqvel. 

Our astonishment was excited, sim¬ 
ply and solely, by the strange and un¬ 
accountable knack of blundering which 
the writer seemed to have acquired. 
The amount of this, in the aggregate, 
seemed really quite marvellous. The 
first time we took up the book, we 

HOUSE OF 

“ In the committee chosen in June last 
to try the validity of Mr. O’Dwyor’s se¬ 
cond election for Drogheda, it happened 
that the whole thirty-three were decided 
Tories ; consequently, Mr. O’Dwyer had 
a purely Tory committee.”—P. 44. 

" Not only is the publication of the 
proceedings of the House prohibited by 
implication,— there is an express statute 
to that effect; and every journal in the 
kingdom is liable to be prosecuted!” — 
P. 49. 

Sir Charles Wetherell —” In person is 
tall and athletic.”—P. 92. 

Mr, Croker — “ In -person is tall and 
well made. He is full six feet in height.” 
_P. 97. 

Mr. Goulburn " may be considered a 
handsome man," “ He has a. fine musical 
voice.”—P. 122. 

Mr. Henry Hunt ” was tall and cor¬ 
pulent. His face, like Lis body, was 
fat."—F. 169. 


* Random Recollections of the House 
Random Recollections of the House 


BLUNDERS.* 

* 

opened it in five or six different places, 
and ill each lighted instantly on some 
astounding statement. It was chiefly 
this feature in the work which induced 
us to devote three or four pages to its 
mention. Had it been only ordinarily 
inc'brrect, it have descended to 
the ^runk-makars in peace ; but there 
being some chance that here and there 
a book-club might give circulation to 
wfs statements, it sdhmed almost neces¬ 
sary ^to let it be generally known that 
somc^vherc abqpt one-Tialf of it^M^- 
m'ents of fact^arS contrary ft truth. In 
many instances tiiey are doubtless un¬ 
intentionally so; but in those which 
concern points of age, appearance, 
stature, &c. of public men, the errors 
are so incessant and so strange, as to 
make it almost an inexplicable problem 
how such a series of blunders everwere 
got together. We shall particularize a 
few of these, hastily noted down during 
an hour’s glance through the book, both 
as a specimen of the extraordinary in¬ 
felicity of the author, and as a justifi¬ 
cation of the title we have affixed to 
the work at the head of this article. 


COMMONS, 

As the committee actually sworn con¬ 
sisted of ten Conservatives and one Whig, 
it is as clear as any tiling can be, that the 
names produced by the ballot must have 
been those of twelve Whigs and twenty-one 
Conservatives. 

'I'hero is no such “ statute,” and there 
could be no such “ prosecution.” The 
House protects its own proceedings by 
its own by-laws, or standing orders, 
executed by its own officers. 


of (Commons. * 

of Lords. Smith and Elder. 18.^6. 
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Mr, Sadler —" Was oaly in the House 
of Commons during the l^o short parlia¬ 
ments preceding the passing of t^e Re- 
form-bilL” 

“ The reputation he possessed was 
rather in the capacity of a banker in 
Leeds,” &c. 

“ Night after night, and week after 
week, did the Tories look to the bench 
he occupied, in the hope of his pouring 
out another such torrent of eloquence; 
but they looked in vain.” 

“ He could not deliver two conse¬ 
cutive sentences on tke spur of the 
moment.” 

“ His celebrated maiden speech con¬ 
sisted of gloomy forebodings of the effects 
which would flow from the passing of the 
•bill.”—1^. 103. ^ 

'' ‘‘‘ A vuciiftcy occurrivg by Mr. Rfacau- 
lay’s acceptance of an appointment in 
India”—" he (Mr. Sadler) lost bis elec¬ 
tion (at Leeds) by a majority of sij' to 
one.” —P. 104. 

Mr. 7’. Macaulai/’s “ personal appear¬ 
ance is prepossenung ! His hair is of a 
beautiful jet black. His face is rather 
inclined to the oval form.”—P. 17S!. 

Mr. Charles Grunt, “ when at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, in 1806, published a 
poem. His personal stature is of the 
vsnal size. He geuer.dlv rises at sij /” — 
P. 176. 

Mr. Cohhetl “ could not have been less 
than sixjeet two !” —P. 191. 

Sir John Campbell “ in person is of the 
middle size.”—P. 221. 

Sir Henry Parnell “is of the middle 
size.”—r. 233. 

“ Hefore the passing of the Reform- 
bill, tlie metropolitan members were only 
six in number.”—P. 236. 

“ At this moment, there is a majority 
in the House in favour of the ballot — 
P. 239. 

“ Mr. Harvey is considerably above 
the middle size, and of proportional thick¬ 
ness.”—F. 260. 

“ Mr. Charles Bailer, the member for 
Liskeworth.”‘—P. 276. 

Mr, Sergeant Wilde “ had a retaining 
fee, in the case of Small v. Attwood, of 
eight thousand guineas.”_P.299. 

“ In person he is somewhat vdmve the 
middle size. He is good-looking, and of 
gentlemanly appearance and manners ! / ! 
His age is uhoat forty-fve P. 300. 

“ Mr. O’Connell’s style reminds me of 
Tacitus !!!” —P. 307. 

Sir A. Agnew —“ There is a strong re¬ 
semblance in his nose to the beak of an 
eagle.” —P. 340. 

Mr. Buxton “ is a Dissenter,"— 
P. 341. 


[June, 

He-was in the House of Commons for 
three parliaments. 

He never was “ a banker at Leeds,” or 
at any other place. 

His second speech was delivered about 
ten days after the first; and he made 
several speeches during that session. ^ . 


His most successful effort was his re¬ 
ply to Wilmot Horton, made quite “ on 
, the Miur of the moment.” 

His “ celebrated maiden speech ” was 
delivered two years hefore the Reform-bill 
ever saw the light. 

Ho did not stand for Leeds, but for 
Huddersfield, where he polled 147 votes 
against 234. Sir.Tohn Beckett stood for 
Leeds, on that vacancy, and polled 1917 
votes against 19;)l. 


Mr. Grant was of Magdgleu College, 
Cambridge. 


Tliey were eight: —London, 4; West¬ 
minster, 2 ; Southwark, 2. 

A fortnight ago, the House was 
counted out on the ballot question; 
only twenty-seven members taking in¬ 
terest enough ill the matter to be present. 


‘ For “ eight,” read “four.” 

He bought (j.) Griffith Jenkins’s estate 
in 1807 i being then, us his affidavit states, 
carrying on the business of an attorney.” 
This was twenty-nine years since ! 


noted down twfee as many egregi<>us blunders, but these will suffice. 
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Think of a man’s telling you—--who 
represents himself as being well ac¬ 
quainted with the parties — that SirH. 
Parnell is “ of' the middle size;" and 
that Mr. Sergeant Wilde is “ above the 
middle size!" Think of one who gives 
you to understand that he has seen the 
people he talks of, and who proceeds 
'to talk of Bab Macaulay’s prepossessing 
appearance, and Sergeant Wilde's gen¬ 
tlemanly manners. Hear him talk of 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s nose like the beak 
of an eagle! and of Whittle Harvey’s 
thickness of person ! What can on^say 


to all this, butuhat either the names 
must have been>6huffled,and must have 
got attached to the wrong characters, or 
that the man who writes all this stuff 
must have very strange optics. And 
not this only, but he goes out of his 
way to talk of I.ord Glenelg’s hab'it of 
early rising ; having first set the said 
lord down as a man of lower stature 
than Sergeant Wilde! 

l^ut we must ^ass on to the second 
volume, which is worthy of its fore- 
nmnor. The fallowing are a few spe¬ 
cimens of its accurate observation. 


HOUSE OF loftns. 


“ When the measure to be introduced 
is of great importance, tiie usual practice 
is to ask leave to bring in the bill.”— 
P. 22. 

The Duke of Cumherland “ has not the 
remotest pretensions to intellect oj'aup kind, 
or in any of its various modifications.”— 

P. 8.1. 

The Duke of Newcastle is “ very stout 
and very unwieldy in his physical con- 
form;ition. His luce is full, and inclines 
to the rotund form.”—P. 97. 

The Duke of Buckingham “ is regarded 
as the head of a certain party in that 
House, amounting to thirty or forty, 
and numbering among its members the 
Duke of Northumherland,” &.C. —P. 102. 

The Marquess Wellesley “ in licig'ht is 
of the average size." — P. ll.'i. 

Lord Lldon “ is tall.” —P. 131. 

Lord llarrowhy " i.s slightly above the 
middle size, with an inclination to stout.. 
ness.” —P, 

Lord Mansfield “ has never hut once 
opened his mouth since 1834.”—P. 160. 

T.ord Wyuford —“ His matter and Tiinu- 
ner are equally unattractive.” —P. 162. 

Lord Lynd'hurst —“ The result of the 
discovery was an offer, in 1821, to bring 
Lord L^’udhurst, then Mr. John Singleton 
Copley, into parliament, for Ashburton.” 
—P. 166. 

“ 1 do not recollect seeing him in the 
House in the session of 1834, and not 
above two or three times in that of 1835.” 
—P. 178. 

Lord Abinger is " far advanced in 
life, being in his fifty-eighth year.” — 
P. 197. 

The Marquess of Westminster “ has en¬ 
tered his sixtieth year.”_P. 248. 

Lord Grey “ rejoices in the long line 
of an illustrious ancestry.” —P. 276. 

The Duke of Richmond, “before the 
passing of the Ileform-bill, was a decided 
Tory.”—¥. 36.5. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury “ has a 
fine, clear voice, which is melodious and 
sonorous in ita tones.” “ The wMght 


Nrideai'e is ev^ asked in the 
Lords. 'I'o in a bill isibe right of 
every peer. 


Lord Mansfield addressed the House 
nine times in 1834, and ten times in 1835. 


Lord Lyndljurst entered parliament in 
1816 for Yarmouth. He was returned 
for Ashburton in 1819, as Sir J. S. Copley, 
solicitor-general. 

Lord Lyndburst addressed the House 
fve times in 1834, and more than forty 
times iti 1835. 

His lordship was called to the bur in 
1791, at which time he must, according to 
this chronicler, have been about/aurtesn. 

The Marquis of Westminster was born 
March 22, 1767. 

Lord Grey is the second peer of his 
name. 

For two years “ before the passing of 
the Rcform-bfll,” the duke was a mem¬ 
ber of Lord Grey’s cabinet! 

^'he archbishop took his M.A. degree 
in 1791. The usual age for taking that 
degree is twenty-live or twenty-|ix. 
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of eighty-one years prenses upon him.” 
** The haughtiness arising from conscious 
superiority of birth.” —Pp. 377-9.^ 

The Bhiwp of Exeter “ is in the meri¬ 
dian of life, being only about his forty- 
fifth year.”—P. 383. 

“ He dislikes the evangelical party in 
the church,- and is looked on by that 
party with no favourable eye.”—P. .393. 

The Bishop of London “ belongs to the 
evangelical party in the church : he is 
looked on as their leader.”—P. 398., 

“ He is corpulent, and scarcely reaches 
the middle height.”—Pt* 395. 

*• He generally pits himself against 
Hr. Philpotts.”—P. 399. 

The Bishop of Difrham is about Jhs 
sixtieth year.”—P. 403. 

It may*lie remarked" that a large 
proportion of the errors we have pointed 
out concern external points,—a man’s 
age, and stature, and appearance. 
Tliese are trifling points, it is true, but 
they are quite sufficient to convict a 
man of extraordinary carelessness. If, 
in at least one case out of three, he 
blunders as to a matter so easily ascer¬ 
tainable as a man's height or deport¬ 
ment, or the age of a nobleman,—who 
will place any reliance on his more 
general discourse, touching “ liberal 
ideas,” “ philosophical notions,” “ en¬ 
larged views,” and “ all that sort of 
thing V The man who assures you 
that Cobbett was six feet two, —that 
Lord Eldon is tall, — that Sergeant 
Wilde is above the middle-size ; the 
man who pourtrays Lord Glenelg and 
Lord VVellesley as being each “ of the 
usual size” —there being at least twelve 
inches difference in their stature; the 
man wlio talks of the t/wc/rwess of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, and the unwieldiness 
and rotundity of the Duke of New¬ 
castle, at least gives proof of this, that 
his account of the most trifling, the 
most easily ascertainable fact is not 
worth a farthing. We may be assured 
that on other and more important 

S mints he is equally unfaithful, and can 
eel no surprise when we find Lord 
Wellesley figuring among “ the Tory 
marquesses” (p. 115), or the pro¬ 
gnostic of Lord Carnarvon, that “ the 
Reform interest has great things to ex¬ 
pect from his future career 1” (p. 297.) 

The truth is, that the whole work 
forms an excellent satire on the phrase 
ijow so common, of “ the tax upon 
knowledge,*' when speaking of the duty 
u{K>n newspapers. Here are Iwo 
volumes concocted by a*Teporler for 


Dr. Philpotts took his A.M. degree 
in 1798 j being then, according to this 
chronicler, about seven years of age. 

Neither the Bishop of Exeter nor the 
Bishop of Loudon belong to the evange¬ 
lical party — neither of these prelates 
show any dislike of that party. 


Dr. Maltby took his degree in the year 
,1792. 

the daily press. We may suppose 
him one of the elite of the gang, from 
the mere circumstance of his soaring 
to the height of two volumes octavo. 
The subject, too, is one peculiarly be¬ 
longing to bis profession; it is nothing 
more than to give an account of the 
people whom he is daily seeing and 
hearing. Here, then, we have concen¬ 
trated, refined, and sublimated, that 
“ knowledge” which is daily doled out 
to us in the daily press. And wiiat, in 
this improved and corrected form, do 
we find the whole to be, but a mass of 
blunders, only lending to leave the re¬ 
lying reader in a far worse condition of 
ignorance than it found him I 

But let us not do injustice to the 
writer before us. We can easily be¬ 
lieve that, like Tattle in the play, 
“ his intentions were good.’' We take 
him to be a poor silly young man, 
who, having picked up a knack of 
theme-writing at school, has taken up 
the daily press as an employment, 
and, no doubt, thinks it quite magni¬ 
ficent to be able to compare O’Connell 
with Tacitus (!) and to detect the “ so¬ 
phistry ” of Lord Lyndhurst. Still, in 
the following sketches, which we give as 
an act of justice to himself, premising, 
however, that they are the best things 
in the book, we think our readers will 
discern a sort of fairness of purpose, 
and be of opinion, with us, that the 
present is only another of the many 
instances in which a young man of 
tolerable parts, and no very evil dispo¬ 
sitions, has been perverted to flippancy, 
conceit, and ridiculous pretension, by 
the intoxicating seductions of modern 
liberalism. 

” I now come to speak of by far the 
ahl^t man on the Tory side of the 
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House — and the ablest man, unquestion¬ 
ably, with the single exception of Lord 
Brougham, in it. It will be at once per¬ 
ceived that I point to Lord Lyndhurst. 
As a judge, he is, perhaps, surpassed by 
no one wlio ever sat on the bench ; few, 
indeed, in tljis respect, have ever equalled 
him. At an early age, he gave ample 
earnest of that distinction to which, in a 
country like this, his talents could not 
• fail to raise him. # • 

» • * * 

“ The noble lord is distinguished 
above all men 1 ever knew for his acuto- 
ness in detecting the weaknesses or ab ¬ 
surdities of his opponents. If tJey (in 
make a slip, no matter however imper¬ 
ceptible to others, his lynx-eye is sure to ' 
detect it at once. . Nor is he less bap’py 
in exposing the fallacies or blunders he 
discovers, lie makes them as obvious 
to the minds of otliers as they are to his 
own. In tins respect he stands unri¬ 
valled. l.ord Brougham is as far in¬ 
ferior to him here as ho is superior in 
comprehensiveness of mind, amplitude 
of illustration, and force of language. 

“ Lord Lviulhurst is one of the most 
ingenious sophists that ever belonged to 
either house of parliament. The very 
(piality of mind which enables him, ns by 
a sort of intuition, to detect at the first 
glance the sophistries, however specious, 
of others, makes him a perfect muster of 
tho plausibilities himself. I have known 
him, where, « priori, you would have 
thought it impossible for the utmost in. 
genuity of the human mind to make out 
even a feasible case, weave together, 
with the greatest manifest ease, as if the 
natural suggestions of his mind, a series 
of such ingenious sophistries, that you 
could not detect even the semblance of a 
flaw in them. Your convictions are as 
strong as ever that your original view of 
the question is the right one, and yet you 
feel your utter incapacity to meet the 
arguments—for such they appear to you 
—by which the noble lord supports the 
opposite side: you are not convinced, 
but you are effectually silenced. The 
ingenuity and ability with which he vin¬ 
dicated the various alterations he caused 
to be made last session in the Municipal 
Corporation Reform-bill were the ad¬ 
miration of every noble lord in the 
house. Those on the opposite side of 
the house — and, I believe I m:iy add, 
most of those on his own side also— 
could scarcely credit the evidence of 
their ears when they heard him, by a 
chain of the most specious sophisms, con¬ 
tend that the alterations which be had 
made in tJiehill were in exact accordance 
with the avowed intentions of the framers 
of the measure. 'I'hey doubtless felt 
that this, was a fallacious assumption, 

VOL. XIIl. NO. LXXVIII. ^ 


and they must also Lave felt that it was 
supported by fallacies, yet they did not 
—because they were convinced they 
coultl not, with equal ability—meet and 
expose those fallacies, one hy one, in 
the orderin which he had adduced them. 

“ It is only, however, when solid ar¬ 
gument cannot be made available to his 
side of the question that he has recourse 
to sophistry. When fair argument can 
be urged, no man can press it into bis 
service with better effect. In such 
cases he is clear, close, and severely 
logical beyon^ any man I know in either 
hodse. Every thing he says bears 
strictly on tho question at issue, and in 
Javour of his vie^ of it, and he omits 
nothing thart can be made to tell with 
effect on it. He exlurusts the leading 
argiinients \hc* can he urgeJ^JS^r^js 
view of the*ihtitter, without employing 
any that are feeble or unnecessary. 

“ Lord Lyndhurst’s manner is most 
insinuating. There is usually something 
so seductive in it, that, if you are not 
specially ou your guard, you are sure to 
bo led astray. No one would ever infer, 
from any thing he says or does, that he 
has in his composition the smallest jiarti- 
cle of ihe partisan. You would think 
oil all occasions that the particular view 
he takes of a question is solely the re¬ 
sult of disinterested, unbiassed convic¬ 
tion. In all he says, and in his manner 
of saying it, there is every ajipeuranee of 
sincerity. You would at once set him 
down as a lover of truth for its own sake. 
I am fur from meaning to insinuate that 
lie does not love truth for its own sake, 
or that he is not sincere in his political 
opinions. It is but charitable to pre. 
suiiie he is so on all points of import¬ 
ance; but, like most other men on both 
sides of the house, he is often obliged to 
view (]uestiuns with the eye of a parti¬ 
san, and to have recourse to sophisms 
wLeie legitimate arguments are not 
within bis reach. In most other men, 
the partisan and tho sophist are too 
transparent to be mistaken; in the case 
or Lord Lyndhurst they are scarcely 
ever so. You are satisfied, as 1 have 
just said, that in him all is the result of 
honest conviction — that party consider¬ 
ations have never been allowed to weigh 
one atom in the conclusions to which he 
has come, nor have had any thing to do 
with the course of conduct he pursues. 

“ Lord Lyndhurst is a nobleman of 
the most perfect coolness and self- 
, jsaession. 1 never yet knew an in¬ 
stance in which an opponent disconcerted 
him, or elicited from him any ebullition 
of passion. He is always as cool and 
collected as if he had not a particle of 
Reeling or passion in his nature, ^iveii 
on thosejgreat and absorbing questions 
3 E •» 
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which agitate all other bosoms, he inva- 
riahly maintains tho u^ost calmness 
and composure. His cletr and musical 
voice is jiever raised, though it manifestly 
has ample compass, to any thing like a 
loud, or indignant, or energetic tone ; 
nor did any one ever yet witness in him 
any thing approaching to vehement ges- 
ture. Seldom, indeed, does he use any 
gesture at all, further than a very gentle 
movement of his right arm. He speaks 
in that calm and collected tone which 
yoiu might expect in orae who was ad¬ 
dressing an audience of Julies, and who 
was afraid of giving utterance to ‘'any 
thing which might grate on their ears, or 
in the slightest degrue agitate their gerin 
tie hosoms. Not even the* most violent 
and furi ous ntt-<wks of his great enemy, 
Ij^g^Tffrongham, can be.ray him irflo a 
loss of temper. 1 have seen him tpiite 
cool, and seemingly indifferent, while 
Lord Hronghum lias been pouring out 
on him his most virulent vituperation ; 
and I have also seen him rise up and 
ably repel those attacks, without afford¬ 
ing the sliglitest indication of an irritated 
temper. 

“ It is not to ho inferred from this, 
that Lord Lynd hurst is (jilher deficient in 
political feeling or insensible to per¬ 
sonalities. No man is more decided in 
his opinions, or more attached to them 
and his party; neither is any one more 
alive to jtersonal attack. Ilis a])parent 
coolness on the one hand, and his in¬ 
difference on the other, are doubtless the 
result of a severe course of self-disci¬ 
pline, to which he subjected himself in 
early life. A man of his great shrewd, 
ntss must have perceived, before his 
appearance on the theatre of public 
affhirs, the immense advantages wdiich 
self-possession, and apparent coolness 
and indifi'eremce under attack, give to 
one who has to take part in the conflict of 
politics, over an opponent; and therefore 
the noble lord determined to repress 
every symptom of warmth of political 
feeling or sensitiveness to personal at. 
tack. Last session he furnished some 
wonderful instances of this. The siih. 
stitution of the Peel for the Melbourne 
ministry, at the commencement of the 
session, and the discussions on the Mu* 
nicipal (Corporation Reform-hill, at a 
later period,gave to the personal attacks 
of Lord Brougham on the noble lord an 
unusual degree of virulence and furious¬ 
ness. Lord Lyndhurst, however, to the 
great annoyance of Lord Brougham, 
boro them all with the most imperturb¬ 
able equanimity. At the same time, he 
took special care to return tlie blows of 
hie deadly enemy with equal effect, 
though with inlinitelv less apparent 
•«nergy. On the very first niflit of tlie 


communications and explanations re¬ 
specting the ejection of the Melbourne 
administration, he hit Lord Brougham 
some hard blows, and yet seemingly in 
the coolest manner, in return for a fierce 
attack which the latter nobleman bad 
that evening made on him. lie -pro. 
nounced it to be the flippant attack of a 
flippant person ; and went on, without 
mincing his words, but with the most 
perfSet coolness, to give him blow after 
blow, until, after writhing in his seat 
till he could no longer endure it, he rose 
up and called out, ‘ Order, order !’ There 
was B-iraethiiig amusing in this, as tho 
only person who liad tlie right of cor¬ 
recting any one who trespassed against 
the rules of tlie house was the iiuhlo 
lord himself, who, us Lord Brougham 
conceived, was guilty of such violation. 
Tliis was like appealing from Lord 
Lyndhurst, ns the person sfieaking at 
the time, to Lord Lyndhurst, as tho 
lord chancellor. The noblo lord, how¬ 
ever, heeded not the appeal ; regardless 
of Lord Brougham’s exclamations, he 
proceeded with the same ease and 
equanimity of manner in the work of re¬ 
taliation as when his opponent first in¬ 
terrupted him. 

“ J.ords Lyndlinrsit and Brougham re¬ 
gard each other with feelings of the most 
decided dislike. They regard them, 
selves as rivals, not in reputation and 
talent only, but for office. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s great delight is to watch tho 
oveiy movement of any importance of 
his opponent, and to annoy him at every 
step. I.ord Brougham is more afraid of 
the attacks of I.ord lyndhurst than 
of those of all tlie three hundred and 
fifty peers on the opposite side of i.ho 
house. Tlie latter hardly ever attacks 
any one hut I.ord Brougham. 

“ Lord Lyudhurst excels, when he 
chooses to indulge in it, in quiet irony. 
Nothing can be more galling to his op¬ 
ponent than some of his ironical observa¬ 
tions. In the course of one of the dis¬ 
cussions on tlie Municipal Corporation 
Reform-bill, last session, the noble lord 
made one of the happiest hits in this 
way 1 have ever witnessed. After cas- 
tigiiting his rival in terms of no ordinary 
severity, he all at once assumed an air 
of special friendliness to him, and begged 
to introduce to his notice some passages 
from a pamphlet by a seemingly very 
respectable .sort of personage, called 
Isaac Tomkins. As I quote from me- 
niory, I cannot give the particular 
phraseology whidi the noble lord em¬ 
ployed on the occasion, but it was 
ironically felicitous in the highest de¬ 
gree, and elicited bursts of laughter from 
both sides of the house.” 
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“ Dr. Philpotts, bishop of Exeter, is 
undoubtedly the most talented man who 
sits on the right rev. bench. His per¬ 
sonal appearance attracts attention the 
moment he rises to address the house. 
He possesses a tall, finely formed figure, 
whittli, with his handsome, intellectual 
coiiutenance, is very imposing. There 
is something strikingly characteristic of 
mental acquirements in the expression of 
Ills countenance. His forehead is lT)ftv, 
finely formed, and full of cllaracter; 
while his dark, intelligent fully 

verifies, whatever others may do, the 
celebrated remark of one of the nnments, 
tbiit the eyes are the windows (jT the< 
soul. His dark hair, like the quills of 
the- fretful porcupine, stands on end 
on the fore part of his head ; not na¬ 
turally, but is made to do so by the iiid 
of a comb—to disjday, no doubt, to the 
greatest advantage, his finely developed 
forelread. His face rather inclines to 
the oval form, while his features are small 
and regiihir. His complexion is rather 
dark, but has visibly impressed on it the 
glow of health. Ho is in the meridian 
of lile, being only about his forty-fifth 
year. 

“ Ho rises to address the house with 
an ease and dignity of manner which 
concur with his commanding per.son to 
produce the effect to which I have al¬ 
ready alluded, of attracting the stranger’s 
attention. 1 might have added, that the 
generality of spectators, on first seeing 
Dr. Philiiotfs rise for the purpose of 
making a speech, are so taken with his 
personal appearntree as to make them 
quite inattentive to the matter of his 
speech. There is a calm collec.tedness 
in his manner— ti mildness and candour 
in his countenance — and a soft, sub¬ 
dued, yet clear tone in his voice, wlien 
he commences his speech, which have a 
very winning effect on all wIjo hear him. 
For some time he proceeds in slow and 
measured accents, with as little anima¬ 
tion or gesture as if he had no power 
whatever over his body. After apolo¬ 
gising for trespassing on the attention of 
noble lords, and assuring them that, 
while on the one hand he. has only been 
induced to obtrude himself on their no¬ 
tice by an overpowering sense of duty, 
so on the other he will trouble them with 
as few observations ns possible, he goes 
on to make a few general remarks on the 
question before the house, and to indi¬ 
cate to their lordships the particular 
part of the question to which he intends 
chiefly to apply himself. When he has 
got fairly into the middle of his subject, 
his voice becomes louder, and his enun¬ 
ciation a little more rapid ; but still 
there is no appearance of warmth in his 
inanner. He continues to the end appa¬ 


rently as cold and motionless as be was 
when he comn/enced. It were wrong, 
however, to infer from the utter absence 
of all %'eslure in the right, reverend pre¬ 
late that there is no feeling in his 
speeches. He feels strongly on most 
questions of importance which come be¬ 
fore the house, though that feeling bo 
not expressed by any animation or energy 
of inanner. 'J'he more mutter of his 
speethca — the decision of their tone — 
the research they disjday — the great 
ca<M he has manBc-stly bestowed on their 
prejuiration, sl^ew that be must have- felt 
no cd<linary inforest in the (jucstion be¬ 
fore it was brought under the notice of 
the liouse, and tha^ the issue of the de¬ 
bate is regarded him with an interest 
of no ordinary intensity * 

, “ d'lie oale niul dignity of*frj'3!^‘,i; 
which so forcibly strike every person 
jiresent on Dr. Phil|)Otls rising are sus¬ 
tained throughout. Mis sentiments and 
arguments How from his lijis with a 
suiootlincss and facility in the delivery 
which are stddoin witnessed oil either 
side of the house. Occasionally — but 
even then but very seldom—when quot¬ 
ing from, memory extracts from tlie 
writing.s of others, he does stammer 
slightly—never, however, to an e.\teiit 
to render his didiverv urijdeasant. You 
see in his calm and tranquil manner the 
consciousness of superior intellectual re¬ 
sources ; and he always takes care, by 
the force and ingenuity of his arguinorits, 
to make his opponeiif.s feel that this 
consciousness is not nnl'oundod. Ikuow 
of no member of either liouse whose aji- 
jiearance, when speaking, is more fas¬ 
cinating than that of tlie right reverend 
gontlerinin. No one ever saw him ex¬ 
hibit the slightest symptoms of irritated 
feeling. His countenance has ns placid 
an aspect when speaking as if his eyes 
were sealed up in the deepest and most 
tranquil sleep. It is in admirable keep¬ 
ing with the singular mildness of the 
tones of his voice. 

“ In his language, he never trans¬ 
gresses the rules of gentlemanly courle.sy. 
Ho treats hi’s opjmnents in tlie most re- 
sjiectful manner. He seems as if inca- 
imhle, under anv circumstance, and 
however great the provocation, of ap¬ 
plying to any antagonist a single term 
whicli that antagonist could by possibility 
consider of a personal nature. But he 
generally gives abundant cause of sore¬ 
ness or mortification to tbe noble lord to 
whom he replies, by the masterly way in 
which he demolishes his positions. 

“ Some jversoiis say that the singular 
mildness and urbanity of Dr. Philpotts’ 
manner is affected, irot real; that he as-' 
sjimes a virtue which he has not, l,f he 
does aclopi the advice of one of Sbak- 




spenro's most popular characters, and 
look like the innocent r4se while he is 
the serpent underneath it, he is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to the credit of doing it 
with inimitable effect. I'hose who ques. 
tion tlie sincerity of the seeming good 
nature and mildness of his manner refer, 
in proof of their opinion on the subject, 
to some of his pamphlets on the Catholic 
question, where, they contend, there are 
abundant proofs of asperity and abuse. 

1 do not at this moment recollect tbe 
style in which these pamphlets were 
written, nor does it come within my 
province to adrert to Lis temper t^s a 
writer ; 1 speak of his mildness and 
good temper only aj^ a speaker in tlii* 
House of Lords: and certainly, duriilg 
the several year^ have seen him iq.liis 
ulapisis^re, I never in OfSiiigle iiistrmcn 
Iieard him fitter a wofd,'‘or saw any 
thing in his manner, which could, for a 
moment, justify me in inferring that his 
mild and courteous manner was only as¬ 
sumed, not real. 

‘‘ There is not a man in either house 
w’ho is listened to with greater attention 
than Dr. Philpotts. \V hen he rises to 
address their lordships, every eye is 
fixed on him, and every ear is open to 
receive the words which are about to 
fall from his lips ; nor, however long he 
may occupy tlieir time, do an}' of their 
lordships betray any signs of impatience. 
This is the more surprising when one 
considers the marked tameness of his 
manner. Nothing but the impression, 
u priori, that something singularly able 
is about to be addressed to them could, 
in the first place, excite their attention ; 
and nothing hut the actual delivery of 
something of superior merit could keep 
up that attention to the end, after it has 
been awakened. 

I mentioned in the outset that he is 
unquestionably the most talented man on 
the bench of bishops. 1 might have 
added that, witli the exception of Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst, he is, per¬ 
haps, the ablest man on eitlier sideofthe 
house. His speeches aie, I should say, 
more strictly and closely argumentative 
than those of any man in either bouse. 
Whatever can he urged in favour of his 
view of the subject is sure to he urged 
by him; and urged, too, in the clearest 
and most forcible manner. He exhausts 
the subject. No one need expect to say 
any thing after him which will have the 
double merit of being new and apposite. 
He shews you that he has examined the 
question in all its bearings, and that he 
has discovered every thing in it which 
Can be urged with eilect in favour of his 
view of it. lit his more elaborate 


speeches, he displa}^B to advantage the 
extent' of his learning. His arguments 
are not only powerful in themselves, but 
they are expressed with great clearness 
and efifect. You neVer misapprehend 
tbe train of his reasoning; nor does he 
ever enfeeble his argument by an undue 
amplification. He first places one argu¬ 
ment before you in the clearest possible 
manner, and in tbe fewest possible words: 
that done, he takes care to anticipate and 
demolish in a sentence or two any ob¬ 
jections that may be taken to it ; and 
when he has thus made himself invul- 
nerablp on one point to any opponent 
jvho faay follow him, he proceeds with 
his remaining arguments in the same 
manner. The result is, that not only 
does he commit himself in his reasonings 
to a less extent than any other peer, but 
liis antagonists are aware .that his 
speeches afford less room than those of 
any one else on his side of the house for 
an effective reply ; and therefore the 
Liberal peers are more unwilling to enter 
the arena with him than with any other 
peer, temporal or spiritual, on his side of 
the question. * • * 

“ The happiest ellort which the right 
rev, prelate has made for some years 
past was made last year, when the house 
was in committee on the New Poor Law 
Bill. On that occasion he brought for¬ 
ward a motion in opposition to the clause 
which compels the mother of an illegiti¬ 
mate child, and failing her, her parents, 
if alive, to support that child,—while the 
father, who possibly seduced the girl, 
escapes without punishment in any 
shape whatever. A specimen of purer 
eloquence—a display of more masterly 
argumentation—or a speech breathing 
from beginning to end a loftier order of 
humanity, has seldom been delivered 
within the walls of either house of the 
legislature. It occupied about threo 
Lours in the delivery, during which time 
the noble lords on both sides the house 
listened to the right rev. prelate with an 
attention as unbroken and uncliminished 
as it was iiilense. And seldom has a 
speech, either in the House of Lords, or 
in that of the Commons, been the means 
of proselytising so many of the audience 
to the views of tbe speaker. It is well 
known that many noble lords went down 
to the liouse that evening with the full 
intention of voting against Dr. Phil¬ 
potts’ amendment' who were not only 
convinced by the arguments and elo¬ 
quence of the right rev. prelate, but 
evinced the sincerity of that conviction 
by voting with him.” 
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OUR PRESENT PQSITIOI^. 

We are not going to pester our readers with any nonsense about “the crisis,” or 
“ the collision,” or any of the other customary bugbears in which the placarding 
Stinday newspapers delight. No man need shut up these pages lest his dreams 
should be disturbed by coming insurrections, or convulsions, or even “ organic 
changes.” Though some of the ministerial scribblers seem to imagine that they 
can frighten a few nervous meinbers of the aristocracy, by keeping up a constant 
alarm of this kind, we doubt if, even among their own miserable readers, there 
can be found a dozen men so absurd as to imagine thaball tlie awful things tlius 
prognosticated are really impending over us. ^ 

Our present purpose is nj^rely to recefd, as faithful chroniclers, the remark¬ 
able revolution in the publicTOinc?, which has taken place within the last few 
months. In January last, the people^ e/plting in the efiset of their own efforts 
out of doors, looked with warm e;tpectation to thd meeting of parliament, ex¬ 
pecting to see the O’Connell phalanx brokdli and oserthrownj^even in.4hQ [.Oo iisc 
of Commons itself; before May had pa'SseS,they liadJceased to Seel eith^.'Wpe 
or interest in the proceedings of that assembly, and had turned all their attention 
to the House of Lords. The cause of this change was simply this:—the ono 
body had fallen exceedingly short of their expectations, the other had fully 
realised them. 

The Conservative party in the nation is thoroughly in earnest, nie men 
wluj are now sacrificing their time and contributing their money, in all parts of 
the island, to form and organise Conservative and Registration Societies, nave no 
notion that the contest which is carrying on is a matter of slight importance, or 
that its bearing is confined to any thing so immaterial as the mere maintenance of 
one set of individuals in ofiice, or the expulsion of another from it. When they 
avow that they are contending for the Altar and the Throne, they mean most 
fully and sincerely all that they say ; and they mean, also, that, in their appre¬ 
hension, the preservation of the Altar and the Throne is a matter in which they 
have a real and a deep concern. The best and most decided among them are not 
using words witbout meaning, when they avow that they are prepared to venture 
their lives and fortunes in support of the principles which they believe to be true. 

Filled with this earnest feeling on the subject, and taking for granted that 
those who professed to advocate Conservative principles in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and, still more, those wlio undertook to lead tlic Conservative plialanx, 
were as-sincerely intent as themselves, the Conservatives among the people could 
not but be struck with equal astonishment and disgust at perceiving, in that very 
bouse which they knew to be, as neturly as possible, equally divided, majorities 
of forty, fifty, and even sixty votes, in favour of the O’Connell cabinet. They 
began, at first, to scrutinise the lists, and to ponder vengeance on the truant 
members, individually and collectively. But a rejjetitiou of the same defeats 
soon taught them to consider it, not as the remissness of a few, but as the care¬ 
lessness and want of interest of a whole party; and that slackness and listlessness 
proceeding, in a great measure, from the lone taken by the leaders of that party. 

The people expected, in January last, that Sir Robert Feel, having a clear 
equality in numbers in the House of Commons, and a vast superiority in point of 
talent, would very speedily possess himself of the reins of government. The 
people expected this, and they ardently desired it. Sir Robert himself, we are 
inclined to think, neither expected nor desired it. His feeling and views on the 
subject have pervaded the whole party: a tacit submission to the Whigs has 
been the result; and in that house, which only elected Abercromby by a majority 
of ten, and in which the Whigs have since lost nearly twenty votes, they now 
possess a standing majority of forty or fifty, no one can tell why. 

Sir Robert Peel, we know, is possessed of a princely revenue, and has al¬ 
ready secured whatever rank he may desire, whenever he sliall choose to claim 
it. Personally, thfetefore, he has nothing to gain. His position is wholly dif¬ 
ferent from Pitt’s, in 1784, who was then a younger son, destitute of fortune, and 
naturally ct^er for an opjjortunity of daslinguislniig himself. It is equally dif¬ 
ferent from that of Lord John Russell, another founger son, to whom ofiice lis 
every thing, and exclusion fr^n it all but annibj|ation. Had SirjRobert Pfeel, 
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in Marcli 1835, been similarly situated to Pitt, in 1784, or to Lord John Russell, 
at that moment, he would Ifeve retained his post with a firnrj and desperate grasp 
— he would have encountered the Ibe, with a determination never to yield—and 
he would be now the prime-minister of England. But being in altogether dif¬ 
ferent circumstances—having nothing to gain, and much to lose—the preference 
of the Conservative leader appears to have been to choose the most prudent aifd 
moderate course, and to run as little risk as possible. 

Now, nothing can be imagined more decidedly calculated to depress the 
spirits of his followers, and to relax their exertions, than this cautious line of 
conduct. And just as inevitably does it encourage the foe. They fully under¬ 
stand and appreciate their opponent; they openly calculate on his prudence and 
caution, and avow their expectation of being able to influence his conduct by the 
loudness of their tone and the fiercenl^s of their af tack. It is little more than a 
week since S/iiel himself, in an agitating speech aiDublin, argued thus: 

" Sir Boherl Peel is Vic/i;'■ho can L-ave no interest in, no desire for, a popular 
convulstou. Let us-repeat, therefore, the same itgitation which carried the Emanci- 
pat[o^‘^if—let^ us act on his Tears as ere then acted, and he will again give way.” 

The effect of this mutual feeling on the part of both friends and foes has 
been, within a very few months, such as almost to remove Sir Robert Peel from 
his position at the head of the Conservative party. A twelvemonth since, the 
middle classes would have followed him into almost any danger; and they 
actually looked to him to lead them through a scene of some degree of peril. 
They now begin to consider him merely in the light of an excellent advocate, 
who may be of some use to them, if he can be induced to take a brief and make 
a speech or two, but who is not to be expected to act as if he were in earnest in 
the matter—as if he were disposed to ruu some risk in defence of his principles. 

Another cause for coobicss is found in the anti-Conservative ground taken by 
the Conservative leader on several questions. IJe has spoken and voted against 
the landed interests, the great reliance of the Conservative party ; and when the 
factory-question was brouglit forward he voted, against ail his own friends, and 
with Poulett Thomson and Spring Rice, for making children of eleven years of 
age perform, in an over-heated factory, a daily round of Jive-and-twenty miles !. 

These votes, together with his absence from the great Conservative festival of 
the city of London, have certainly cooled, in a marvellou.s degree, the feelings of 
the middle classes towards him whom, a few short months back, seemed to them 
“ the foremost man of all this world.” Meantime, the House of Lords has em¬ 
braced tlie opportunity of making an cxbibition, both of strcnglli and of reso¬ 
lution, which has exceeded the warmest expectations of their friends out of doors. 
The majority by which they have declared tlieir firmness is so great, as to set at 
naught all attempts to break it down, or to overwhelm it by a creation. And 
the complete and masterly style in which they have dealt with the business 
which has come before them, delights and satisfies every well-disposed beholder. 

But their undaunted resolution is the main feature which attracts observation. 
Were they to concede, in general, perhaps half of what is demanded, the 
O’Connell faction would probably, with some snarling, agree to this retarded — 
but only retarded — pace of revolution. 

But the course adopted during the present session is far more decided, and 
therefore, in reality, more safe. Their lordships appear thoroughly to under¬ 
stand, both that the actuating spirit of the present ministry is the will of 
O’Connell, and that nothing less tlian the prostration of the monarchy, and the 
utter destruction of the church, will satisfy that will. In this very correct view 
of the matter, ilvey have determined no longer to be content with palliatives, but 
to go thoroughly to the root of every question, and to make each leading measure 
proposed to them by the O’Connell faction not only less harm/M/f, but, if possible, 
entirely harmte. 

In thus opposing themselves directly in front of the onset of the Destructives, 
tSe Peers have acted with a courage which is natural to them.' We do not mean 
that titey have thereby incurred any very imminent danger, but a certain unknown 
degree pf risk is clearly connected with s a straightforward a line of conduct. In 
openly dechiring war with til. Radical faction, they naturally precipitate a 
sinfilur declAation of war against tliemselves. Ti tt party, never friendly to the 
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Upper House, is now luiturally incited to declare opon and unappeasable hos¬ 
tility. If lladicalism is candidly warned, on the one hand, that her designs are 
understood, and shall be constantly frustrated, the Peers are told, with equal 
distinctness, that if it is in the power of the Destructives to exterminate their 
very name, that extermination shall soon take place. The two parties are thus 
fairly committed, and our most fervent hope is, that tlie breach may daily become 
wider, and the animosity still more deep-rooted. 

This decided line of action is what tlie Conservatives out of doors desire; and 
it is fully appreciated by them.^ At the present instant tlieir attention is fixed 
on the House of Lords, with the deepest interest and the liveliest hopes. Tlieir 
sentiment is, that too much ground has already been yielded to those who use 
every concession for a destructive end; and that the only safe course is, not to 
refuse desirable reforms — not to uphold al^uses— but sedulously to watch, and 
perseveringly to counteract, evfcjpr atUpmpt of the Destructives to attain an increase 
of political power. ,, 

Another point which gratifies the peo]iIc is the Protcsfant spirit which is still 
visible in the Upper House. They had been disappointed b.y Sir Robert Peel’s 
coiitindance of the government plan of eilnctttion in Irofand—a plan 
about 20,000/. a-year to the f*opish priests, in order 'to enable ttfem to tram up 
the peasantry in Romanism, and, of course, in disaffection. Doubly were they 
grieved by his uncalled-for declaration, that, had he again to decide that ques¬ 
tion, he would again propose the Emancipation-bill. In contrast with these 
annoying instances of perseverance in wrong-doing, are they delighted to find the 
House of Lords openly and frankly avowing their detestation of O’Connell, and 
their distrust and aversion to that religious system which has bred this and a 
hundred other pests of human society. 

The Conservative heart of Britain is essentially I’rotestant; or, rather, we 
should say, Protestantism is at the heart of all real Conservatism. It is mainly 
and chiefly as the religious interests of the community are afl'ected, that the people 
take any interest in the contests between Whig and Tory. Tlie results of the 
dissatisfaction felt at the low and unworthy tone adopted by their leaders in the 
House of Commons, arc now shewing themselves in a voluntary association 
without. 

Above two thousand persons assembled at Exeter Hall on the 11th of May, 
and formed “ The Photestant Association;’’ a body which, we trust and 
believe, is fated to exercise no liglit influence over the prospects of the country. 
The v'ievvs and plans of its originators are, in some measure, developed in the 
Petition then adopted, and which will be presented to both houses of pailiament 
in a few days from this time: 

" To the lion, ihe Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled — 

" The petition of the undersigned Protestants of London and itsvicinity, agreed 
upon at a meeting held in Exeter Hall, on the 11th of May, 18136, 

“ Humbly shevveth,—That your petitioners have observed of late years, with 
regret and apprehension, various indications, in the conduct of the legislature, of a 
departure from tliose Protestant pnnci])les which have for centuries formed a loading 
feature in the British constitution, and which principles, while they are still pro¬ 
fessedly adhered to on the one hand, are practically deserted on the other. A nd your 
petitioners cannot doubt that if your hoiiourahle IIouso will but condescend to take 
these matters into your serious consideration, you will perceive the necessity of 
adopting some settled and consistent course of action, and of abandoning the attempt, 
which it is impossible should ever be successful, of governing a country, at one and 
the same time, on two opposing and naturally irreconcilable principles. 

“ In exemplification of tliis remark, your petitioners beg leave to observe, that on 
reading the act passed in the ninth year of King George the Fourth, for the relief of 
Protestant Dissenters, they find it thereby enacted, that every person who shall 
accept aqy corporate office, shall take an oath " never to exercise any power, 
influence, ’or authority, he may possess by virtue of that office, to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Churah, as it is by law established.” They also find in the act passed 
in the following year, for •' the relief of his majesty s Roman Catholic subjects,” 
a similar enactment, that every Roman Catholic member of either House of Parlia- 
inent shall subscribe an oath, •• never to ejfercise any privilege to which he is*or may 
become entitled to disturb or v^eaken the ProtestanA'eligion, or ProtestHwt fiovernmeht, 
in the United Kingdom.” In li fa manner, in the Corjporation Act, pusstAl in the ven 
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last session, tliey find a a3-onactmcnt of the oath’of 18!28, which has been already 
quoted; wliilc, at tlie coronation of his present miijeaty, a solemn engagement was 
publicly entered into by uie king» in the face of the whole nation, ‘ to maintain 
the Protestaiil reformed religion, as eslablished by law.’ From these, therefore, as well 
as from various other instances which it is needless to recapitulate, your petitioners 
are led to the conclusion, that it is the declared determination of the legislature that 
the government of the country shall still be Protestant; and that the maintenance of 
the Protestant religion, as by law established, is still an object of your unceasing 
solicitude. 

“ Your petitioners would next observe, that, not imagining that in these repeated 
declarations of an earnest desire for the preservation of the Protestant religion and 
the Protestant Church, your honourably House could have used words without any 
definite meaning, or have enacted a series of solemn oaths and obligations without 
any concern as to their intetit or purport,— they have endeavoured to ascertain the 
exact nature of that Protestant religion whic^i is^mus repeatedly declared to have 
been established bit law, and for the maintenance ofVhich so much apparent anxiety 
is manifested. And with refjgroiice to the Church of England, your petitioners find 
that inasmuch as by the Act of Uniformity, of the 13th and I'lth of King Charles 
the Sga^ntf, the Tlfirty-ni^e Articles that Church are made part of the statute law 
oWfe realm, and are ordrroi to he subscribed, without any exception whatever, by 
every minister of that Church, and by every teacher in our chief national seminaries, 
there can remain no doubt that the national protest against the Church of Homo, 
which is thus recorded and perpetuated, is most full and complete. For in these 
standard formularies the Romish Church is declared ‘ to liave erred in matters of 
faith the Bishop of Rome is adjudged * to have no jurisdiction within this realm 
transubstantiation is held to be ‘ rej)ugnant to the plain words of Scripture and the 
mass to be ' a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceitwhile each of the other 
distinguishing doctrines of that Church are in like manner condemned. And there 
can be no question that a legislature, which deliberately adopts and adheres to these 
declarations, does thereby most plainly avow its policy to be essentiully and funda¬ 
mentally Protestant, 

“ In like manner, in the Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland, whieli 
authoritative standard is equally established by the Act of Union, it is emphatically 
declared that ‘ the Pope of Rome is that antichrist—that ‘ man of sin and son of 
perdition ’ that exnlteth himself in the Church of Christand it is adjudged that 
‘ the Popish sacrifice of the mass, ns they call it, is most abominably injurious to 
Christ's one only sacrificeto wdiich are added many other decided testimonies 
against the corruptions of Romanism, In both countries, therefore, it is sufficiently 
clear that it is by no vain or idle pretence that the name of Protestant is given to that 
religion which is established by law; and to which your honourable House, as well as 
the other branches of the legislature, lias so repeatedly and so recently declared its 
firm and continued adherence. 

" Yet while, in this distinct and emphatic manner, and in n succession of in¬ 
stances, reaching even up to the present moment, your honourable House hiis thus 
adopted and reiterated a solemn protest against the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
it has at the same time happened—your petitioners would fain hope inadvertently — 
that of late years, on divers occasions, your honourable House has been induced to 
lend the aid of pecuniary grants from the national revenues, to the projiagation of 
those very errors and corruptions against wdiich that protest is levelled. In the 
College of Maynooth,, the Romish priests are instructed in, and qualified to teach 
the ignorant peasantrv of Ireland, those same ‘ blasphemous fables aud dangerous 
deceits,’ against whicb every minister of either of the Established Churches is en¬ 
joined by his ordination vows to wage a perpetual w’arfare. Yet to this seminary of 
error and false religion has your honourable House, for some years past, awarded an 
annual grant of pecuniary aid ; while similar assistance has been given, or is now 
contemplated, to certain missions of the Romish Church directed to some of the 
British colonies. And, above all, your petitioners would advert to the system of 
education lately established by the government in Ireland j 'a system which, liowever 
honestly it might have been in the first instance projected, with the design of favour¬ 
ing no religious creed or opinions whatever, is now clearly seen to bo mosjjoxten- 
sively fovouruble to the objects of the Romish priesthood. 

*• In thus directing the attention of your honourable House to yoiir repented 
expressions of anxiety for the maintenance of Protestantism on the ono hand, and to 
those various overt acts in favour of Romanism on the other, which have , now, for 
some fewyears past, proceeded side by sid^ in most strange and unnatural conjunction, 
yoor petitioners would wish to solicit themttention of your honourable House to the 
qfiestion—since a course so cAitradictory cannot much longer be persisted in — 
whether Profiislautism shall Of shall not continue v I'c 1**® established religion of 
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tlie nation. Tlie course latterly pursued is cliiefly dangerous, because it is neither 
intelligible, nor consistent, nor sincere. To profess an, abhorrence of the doctrines 
of Botne, and yet to contribute to their propagation, is a course of conduct which is 
as much at variance with the simplicity of truth, as it is irreconcilable with the 
obligations of a Protestant legislature. Your petitioners would therefore earnestly 
plead for a serious and deliberate consideration of the whole question, before the 
national faith shall have been silently, but irrevocably conceded, amidst vain pro¬ 
fessions of friendship, and unmeaning declarations of unchangeable attachment. 

“ Yet your petitioners cannot thus bring before your honourable House the pro¬ 
priety and expediency of a speeiy and deliberate decision of tliis great question, 
without adding the expression of their fervent hope, that under the guidance of 
Divine Providence, that decision may be in accordance wi‘Ji revealed and immutable 
truth, in submission to which the most vital interests, both of the state at large and 
of every individual in it, are a’jke concerned. Not fo *d well upon that part of the 
question which is of individua. ^application, your.q>Btitioners cannot suppose that 
your honourable House, acting as legislato’’*, can be either Ignorant or unmindful of 
tl\e intimate connexion which must evei'subsist betwersi a Scriptural faith and a just 
standard of morals, and between correct morals generally difi’used and the true and 
permanent prosperity of a nation. Your licuourableTlrxise can scarce!^ Jf^jlflok 
the fact, that since the Protestant religion was secured‘*(ihli established in tlris coun¬ 
try, the rise of England in wealth and power, and still more in morals, public libertv, 
general prosperity, and individual happiness, has been continued and unexampled. 
While, on the other hand, looking to those nations of Europe which suppressed the 
spirit of reformation witliin their territories, at the same period in which it was 
cherished in England, nothing can be more total or more deplorable than the contrast 
which they at this moment present. Thus, on taking a review of the existing state 
of Europe, it is remarkably and strikingly apparent, that wherever the Protestant 
faith prevails, peace and tranquillity, libertj^ and public order, are permanently esta¬ 
blished ; while in those nations which have clung to the corruptions of Popery, 
infidelity and superstition, immorality and insubordination, have corroded the very 
bonds and cement of society, and have deprived alike the people of happiness and 
their governments of security. 

“ Your petitioners might still more urgently enforce this view of the subject by 
a reference to the case of our own beloved country, in which it is too obvious to 
escape remark, that the only portions of his niajosty’s dominions which present 
scenes of discord and disorganisation, aro precisely those districts in which the 
unsocial and corroding principles of liomatiisni have obtained an undesirable degree 
of influence. But your petitioners will not now trouble your honourable House with 
details which must be sufficiently well known. They will conclude by again press¬ 
ing upon the attention of your honourable House the urgent necessity of speedily 
taking into your most serious consideration the most imi>ortant of all iialiorial ques¬ 
tions,— that of, wliether the state shall remain Protestant, or shall withdraw its 
J’rotost; and by expressing their earnest hope and trust that, under the Divine 
blessing, you may be led to renew and confirm your adherence to that reformed and 
Scriptural faith, to which the nation is already pledged, and which, as it is founded 
on immutable and eternal truth, must ever remaiu the only sure basis of national 
prosperity. 

*' Meanwhile, and until such inquiry and deliberation shall have been fully gone 
into, your petitioners would liuroblj^ submit that no further grants be made in fur¬ 
therance of the propagation of that Romish religion, against which it is the main 
and characteristic feature of the British constitution, and of the Established Churches 
of this land, to maintain a perpetual and unvarying protest. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray." 

We have given this document at length, in order to shew the present tone and 
temper which animate the bulk of the middle orders. There is no violence in 
it, no irritation, or exasperated feeling; but there is a firm determination, 
grounded upon the most accurately reasoned statement of facts. Expediency, 
too, that dry-rot of modern statesmen, is never once so much as thought of. The 
broad simple facts, that Popery is anti-social,— that all history proves its 
prevalence, in any country to be a national calamity,—and that our own consti¬ 
tution, in articular, strongly and decidedly anathematises it,—these are relied 
upon ; and well do ihey support the prayer of the petition. 

We have not room at this moment to add more tlian that this demonstration 
will be, we believe, only the first of a vast-, number; and our firm belief th9,t it is 
upon this ground, and upon no other, tliat any Coi^ervative administration must 
rest, if it is to maintain its posit ten better than did the last. * ' 
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JUNK.— WATKIILOO son N ETS. 


“ Arina vii urnquo,” &c.— 


I. 

A PLEASANT sound —a so*ind of jocund tune — 
Ring;s through the sky. Tfie ajr is warm (at least, 
It iRould lie so, were |iot the wind due east, 

Atid likely te Tfemain so thrt)ugh the moon), 

And all announces the glad month of June. 

Skyward upgazing, we behold the stars 
Of Jupiter, and her beloved of Mars 
— Venus, I mean — shining in night’s full noon. 

But downward looking, on sublunar sphere, 

Another star beams on us; ’tis the star 
Of Frasers Magazine, that from afar. 

With most conspicuous glory, doth appear. 

Decking with brilliancy a sky of hue 
As bright as that of dames whose hose is blue. 


II. 

To them this volume do we dedicate ; 

With fair exemplars of our scribing fair 
It opened — cheerful crew of ladies rare, 

Chatting o’er coffee-cups in ceaseless prate : 

What better could we find to decorate 
The page initial ? and how better close 
Its final leaf? Sweet ladies (but, God knows! 

Our homage now is somewhat rather late). 

On bended knee, if our stiff knees would bend. 

We tender you tliis Junian tome, as you. 

In former days, some twenty years ago, 

Did in this very month your offerings lend 
To raise a monument, near Rotten Row, 

To him who won the fight at Waterloo. 

M. O’D. 


Yark Hotel, Caveat Garden, 7 o'clock, Friday. 
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